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EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  wit: 

Bb  it  ekmbmbkbcOj  that  on  Um  tenth  day  of  Augiiat,  in  the  fifty-fourth  jear  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  A.  D.  18Q9,  Carey,  Lea  it  Carey,  of  the  laid  diitrict,  have  depotited  in  this  oflke 
the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  where<^tliey  claun  aa  proprietors,  in  the  words  foUovring,  to  wit : 

**  EncTclopcdta  Aroerieana.  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  HistorT,  Politics  and 
Biofrapny,  brouf ht  down  to  the  present  Time  j  including  a  copious  Collection  of  Original  Articles  in  American 
Biography  }  on  the  Basis  of  the  seventh  Edition  of  the  German  Cooversations-Loxicon.  Edited  by  Francis  Lieber, 
isted  by  E.  Wigglesworth." 


In  cooformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  **  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
durinjr  the  umes  therein  mentioned :"  and  also  to  the  aet^  oititled,  "  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled, 
'  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  or  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  chiarts  and  faiooks  to  the  authors 
and  pnwrietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
arts  of  dasigning,  engraving  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.*' 

D.  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  EaaUm  Diotrict  of  Pennsylvania. 
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L4iNNj£us.    (See  LinrU.)  arrangement  of  plants,  or  the  sexual  sys- 
Li.NNtyCharleiB,  but  more  generally  des-  tern  of  botany,  relative  to  which  he  wrote 
iguuted  by  his  Latinized  name,  Linnctus,  a  memoir,  which  was  shown  to  Rudbeck, 
the  most  celebrated  naturalist  of  his  age,  the  botanical  professor,  who  was  so  struck 
was  a  native  of  Sweden.    He  was  the  son  Y^ith  its  ingenuity,  that  he  received  the 
of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  May  13,  author  into  his  house,  as  tutor  to  his  sons, 
old  style,  1707,  at  Roeshult,  in  the  province  and  made  him  his  assistant  in  the  office  of 
of  Smaland.    His  father  was  fond  of  sar-  delivering  lectures.     Forty  yeara  before, 
dening,  and  his  little  domain  was  stocKed  Rudbeck  had  made  a  journey  to  Lapland, 
with  plants  not  commonly  cultivated — a  which  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned, 
circumstance  to  which  the  prevailing  taste  A  new  joumev  was  now  concluded  upon, 
of  the  son  may  be  fairly  attributed.    He  and,  in  1732,  Linn^  was  sent,  by  the  acad- 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  and  af-  emy  of  sciences  at  Upsal,  to  make  a  tour 
terwards  to  the  gymnasium  of  Wexio,  to  through  Lapland,  from  which  he  returned 
be  educated  for  the  ministry  ;  but,  as  he  towai^  the  close    of  the  year.      Fifty 
disliked  the  studies  of  the  school,  and  pre-  Swedish  dollare  were  thought  sufficient 
ferred  to  collect  plants  and  catch  butter-  by  Linn^  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  with 
6ie8,  he  remained  behind  his  fellow-pupils  this  small  sum  ho  made  a  journey  of  more 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  teachere  de-  tlian  3500    miles,    unaccompanied.      In 
clared  to  his  &ther  that  he  was  only  fit  1733,  he  visited  the  mining  district  around 
for  a  mechanic.    The  fiither  sent  him  to  a  Fahlun,  and  gave  lectures  on  mineralogy, 
shoemaker ;  but  the  physician  Rothmann,  having  formc^l  a  system  of  that  science, 
having  discovered  talents  in  the  boy,  in-  afterwards  published  in  his  SystemaMxhi- 
duced  his  parents  to  let  him  study.     As  r<e.    While  he  was  thus  adding  to  his  repu- 
botany  afiforded  him    no  prospect  of  a  tation  at  Upsal,  he  became  involved  in  a 
support,  Linn^  was  obliged  to  study  medi-  violent  quarrel  with  the  medical  professor, 
cine.    In  1727,  he  entered  at  the  univer-  Nicholas  Rosen,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
sity  of  Lund  in  Scania,  whence  he  re-  with  a  great  deal  of  illiberality,  and  found 
moved,   the   following    year,   to    UpeaL  means  to  prevent  Linn^  from  continuing 
«^  During  his  early  residence  there,  tlie  nar-  his  private  lectures.  He  therefore  engaged 
""^rowness  of  his  father's  circumstances  ex-  in  a  scientific  tour  through  the  province 
apposed  him  to  great  difficulties,  from  which  of  Dalecarlia,  and  remained   for   some 
he  was  reUeved  by  the  patronage  of  Cel-  time    at  Fahlun,  lecturing   and  practis- 
"^  sius,  the  theological  professor,  an  eminent  iug    medicine    with    considerable    suc- 
■^  naturalist,  who  had  become   acquainted  cess.    He  again  went  to  Lapland  on  a 
with  him  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Upsal,  mineralogical  tour,  with  seven  young  men ; 
^  and  through  whoso  recommeiylation  he  and,  in  1735,  published  a  complete  Flora 
^obtained  some  private  pupils.    He  also  of  this  country — a  classical  woric.    In  the 
formed  a  friendship  ^vith  Artedi,  a  med-  same  year,  he  went  to  the  univeraity  of 
9  ical  student  like  himself  devoted  to  the  Harderwyck,  in  Holland,  and  took  the  de- 
cultivation  of  natural  history.    He  now,  in  gree  of  M.  D.    He  then  vi«ted  Levden, 
his  24th  year,  conceived  tlie  idea  of  a  new  where  the  firat  sketch  of  his  Systema  M»tu- 
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r(t  was  printed  in  the  form  of  tables,  filling  appened  originally  in  two  volumes,  8vo. ; 
12  folio  pages.  He  became  acquainted  but  the  edition  published  by  Willdenow 
with  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  Boerhaave,  at  Berlin,  1799 — 1810,  is  extended  to  ten 
and  John  Bunnan  of  Amsterdam;  and  he  volumes.  In  1753,  this  great  naturalist 
then  published  a  work,  entided  Fanda-  was  created  a  knight  of  the  polar  star — an 
mtnta  BotanicOy  exliibidng  the  basis  of  his  honor  never  before  bestowed  on  a  literar}' 
lK>tanical  system.  Mr.  Clifibrd,  a  rich  man.  In  1761,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  made  him  su-  rank  of  nobility.  Literary  honors  were 
periuteudent  of  his  garden  at  Hartecamp,  also  conferred  on  him  by  scientific  socie- 
near  Haerlem,  rich  in  curious  exotics,  of  ties  in  foreign  countries.  In  1768,  he  com- 
which  Linn^  drew  up  a  systematic  cata-  pleted  die  plan  of  his  Systema  JVaiwr<t, 
logue.  In  1736,  he  ^nado  a  visit  to  £ng-  which,  through  successive  editions,  had 
land.  He  returned  to  Holland  with  many  been  enlarged  to  three  octavo  volumes, 
new  plants  for  Mr.  Clifford's  garden,  his  Linn^  acquired  a  moderate  degree  of  op- 
descnption  of  which,  entided  nortus  Cltf-  ulence,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
fortianus,  with  37  plates,  was  now  publish-  chase  an  estate  and  mansion  at  Hanunar- 
ed  in  a  most  splendid  form.  He  also  pub-  by,  near  Upsal,  where  he  chiafly  resided 
lislied  the  first  edition  of  his  Genera  during  the  last  15  years  of  his  life.  There 
PlanUtrum.  In  1788,  he  made  an  excur-  he  had  a  museum  of  natural  history,  on 
sion  to  Paris,  and,  towards  the  end  of  which  he  gave  lectures,  and  to  which  he 
that  year,  returned  to  his  native  country,  was  constantly  making  additions,  from 
and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Stockholm,  the  contributions  of  travellers  and  men  of 
At  first,  he  experienced  neglect ;  but,  science  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
through  the  influence  of  count  Tessin,  he  His  health,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  navy,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  researches  with 
had  a  salary  for  giving  public  lectures  on  vigor  and  activity ;  but  in  May,  1774,  he 
botany  in  the  summer,  and  on  mineralogy  had  an  apoplectic  attack,  which  obUged 
in  the  winter.  The  establishment  of  the  him  to  relinquish  the  most  laborious  part 
royal  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he  of  his  professorial  duties,  and  close  h^ 
was  one  of  the  first  members,  contributed  literary  labors.  A  second  attack  occurred 
to  the  advancement  of  his  reputation,  by  in  1776,  and  he  afterwards  experienced  a 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  for  the  third ;  but  his  death  did  not  take  place 
display  of  l^is  abilities.  In  1741,  he  sue-  till  January  11, 1778.  Besides  his  works 
ceeded  Roberg  in  the  professorship  of  on  natural  history,  he  published  a  clasn- 
inedicine  at  Upsal,  to  which  was  added  fied  Materia  MedicOj  and  a  systematic 
the  superintendence  of  the  botanic  garden,  treatise  on  nosology,  entided  Genera  Mar- 
to  the  new  arrangement  and  augmentation  borum.  Few  men  in  the  history  of  sci- 
of  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  ence  have  shown  such  boldness,  zeal, 
and  attention.  In  1745,  appeared  his  activity  and  sagacity  as  Linn^  :  natural 
Flora  Suecicoj  and  the  next  year  his  cata-  science  is  under  imspcakable  obligations 
logue  of  Swedish  animals,  entided  Fauna  to  him,  though  the  diflerent  systems  es- 
Suecica.  He  was  elected  to  the  post  of  tablished  by  him  may  be  superseded  hy 
secretaiy  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  more  perfect  ones.  Charies  XIV,  king  of 
Upsal.  In  1746,  an  honorary  medal  of  him  Sweden,  in  1819,  ordered  a  monument  to 
was  struck  at  the  expense  of  some  noble-  be  erected  to  him  in  his  native  place, 
men  ;  and,  in  1747,  he  was  nominated  By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  phyacian 
royal  arcluater.  Through  his  influence,  at  Fahlun,  he  had  a  son  and  four  daugh- 
many  young  naturalists  were  sent  to  ex-  ters.  The  fbnnek*,  Charles  vtm  lArifU,  jun, 
plore  various  countries ;  and  to  his  zeal  in  was  joint-professor  of  botany,  and  after- 
the  cause  of  science  we  owe  the  discove-  wards  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal. 
ries  in  natural  history  made  by  Kalm,  Os-  He  was  well  acquainted  with  science,  but 
beck,  Hasselquist  and  Loefling.  He  was  distinguished  himself  by  no  discoveries 
employed  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  de-  of  importance.  On  his  death,  without 
scribe  her  museum  at  Drotmingholm,  issue,  in  1783,  the  family  became  extinct 
when  he  made  a  new  scientific  arrange-  — Elizabeth  ChritHna  von  Linni,  one  of 
ment  of  the  shells  contained  in  it  About  the  daughters  of  the  great  naturalist, 
'  1751,  he  published  his  PhUosopkia  Botan-  studied  botany,  and  became  known  by 
tea,  and,  in  1753,  his  Species  Plantarum,  her  discoveiy  of  the  luminous  property 
containing  a  description  of  every  kaown  of  the  flower  of  the  trop<Bolumy  of  which 
plant,  arranged  according  to  the  sexual  an  account  was  communicated  to  the 
system.  This  work  of  Linn6,  which  Hal-  academy  of  Stockholm. 
ler  terms  his  Maximum  Opus  et  Xtemumj       Linseed  Oil.    (See  Ilax.) 
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Lint,  in  surgery,  is  the  scrapings  of  mendoned^mprovements,  and  calls  him 

fine  linen,  used  by  surgeons  in  dressing  the  first  lyric  poet.    A  few  fragnjents  of 

wounds.    It  is  made  into  various  forms,  poetry,  under  his  nafne,  are  to  be  found 

which  have  different  names,  according  to  in  Stobfeus. 

the  difference  of  the  figures.  Lint,  made  Lion  {fdis  leo).  The  lion,  like  all 
up  in  an  oval  or  orbicular  form,  is  called  a  other  cats,  is  armed,  in  each  jaw,  with 
plcdgit ;  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in  six  strong  and  exceedingly  sharp  cutting 
shapeof  adate  or  olive  stone,it  iscaUeda  teeth,  two  formidable  canine,  and  six 
dossil.  These  different  forms  of  lint  are  others,  occupying  the  usual  place  of  the 
required  for  many  purposes  ;  as,  1.  to  molars,  but  differing  Grom  these  by  termi- 
stop  blood  in  fresh  wounds,  by  filling  them  nating  in  sharp  protuberances.  Besides 
up  before  the  application  of  a  bandage ;  these,  there  is  a  small  toodi,  or  tubercle, 
though,  if  scraped  lint  be  not  at  hand,  a  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  immediate- 
piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  small  ly  posterior  to  all  the  others.  The  tongue 
i-ags,  and  applied  in  the  same  manner:  is  covered  with  rough  and  elevated />c^- 
in  very  large  hemorrhages,  the  lint  or  Ub,  with  their  points  directed  backwards, 
rags  sliould  be  first  dipped  in  some  styptic  The  claws,  which  are  five  in  number  on 
liquor,  as  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentme,  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hinder,  are 
or  sprinkled  with  some  styptic  powder :  of  great  length,  extremely  powerful,  and 
2.  to  agglutinate  or  heal  wounds;  to  much  curved;  like  those  of  the  other  cats, 
which  end  lint  is  very  serviceable,  if  they  are  retractile  vnthin  a  sheath  en- 
spread  with  some  digestive  ointment,  closed  in  the  skin  covering  the  paws, 
balsam,  or  vulnerary  liquor  :  3.  in  The  Uon  is  distinguished  from  his  kindred 
drying  up  wounds  and  ulcei^  and  species  by  the  uniformity  of  his  color, 
forwarding  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix :  which  is  pale  tawny  above,  becoming 
4.  in  keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  at  a  somewhat  fighter  beneath,  and  never,  ex- 
proper  distance,  that  they  may  not  hastily  cept  while  very  youne,  exhibiting  any 
unite  before  the  bottom  is  well  digested  markings ;  and  also  by  Uie  long  and  flow- 
and  healed  :  5.  they  are  highly  neces-  uig  mane  of  the  old  male,  which,  cover- 
sory  to  preserve  wounds  from  the  injuries  ing  the  whole  head,  extends  backwards 
of  the  air. — Surgeons  of  former  ages  used  over  his  shoulders.  Notwithstanding  the 
compresses  of  sponge,  wool,  feathers,  or  praises  that  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
cotton,  linen  bemg  less  plentiful  than  in  been  bestowed  on  this  animal,  for  grateful 
later  times ;  but  lint  is  far  preferable  to  all  afiecdon,  datmtless  courage,  and  merciful 
these,  and  is,  at  present,  universally  used,  forbearance,  he  is  nothing  more,  in  moral 

LifVTZ,  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  and  intellectual  faculties,  than  a  cat  of  im- 

Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  Traun,  is  mense  size  and  strength,  and  endowed 

well  built,  with  a  bridge  400 « paces  long,  with  all  the  guilefUl  ana  treacherous  qual- 

and  has,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a  popu-  ities  of  that  treacherous  tribe.    His  daunt- 

ladon  of  18,700  inhabitants ;  houses,  1000.  less  courage  is  a  mere  consciousness  of 

Here  is  the  largest  woollen  manu&ctory  superiority  over  die  animals  by  which  he 

in  Austria,  in  winch  fine  carpets  are  made,  is  surrounded,  and  wholly  disappears  in 

Much  ffunpowder  is  also  manufactured  the  neighborhood  of  man ;  his  merciflil 

here.    In  1784,Lintz  was  made  a  bishop's  forbearance  is  nothing  more  than  that  he 

see.    In  1674,  the  Ij^cum  was  founded  by  never  destroys  more  than  sadates  his  hun- 

Leopold,  and,  in  lo24,  institudons  for  the  ser  or  revenge,  and  that,  when  under  the 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind,  dominion  of  man,  he  suffers  his  keeper  to 

were  erected.    The  Northern  Insdtute  is  approach  him  without  injury.    The  lion 

a  college  for  the  Catholics  of  the  north  of  is  onlv  met  with  in  the  warmer  regions  of 

Grermany.    Lon.  14^  16^  45f'  £. ;    lat.  48°  the  old  world,  and  more  particulariy  of 

18^  54"  N.  Africa,   in  whose  vast  fort:sts  and  arid 

Linus  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mu-  deserts   he  reigns  supreme  and  uncon- 

sician  of  andquit^,  to  whom    Diodorus  trolled.    He  is  met  with,  but  rarely,  in 

Siculus,  quodng  Dionysius  of  Mitylene,  parts  of  India,  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  his 

attributes  the  introducdon  of  verse  and  range  in  these  countries  is  becoming  very 

music  into  Greece.    Hewasanadve  of  Umited.  From  Libya,  whence  the  Romans 

Chalcis,  and  to  him  are  ascribed  a  poem  obtained  so  many,  he  has  almost  disap- 

on   the  exploits  of  Bacchus  in    India,  a  peared ;  and  in  classic  Greece,  where,  we 

treatise  on  mythology,  the  addition  o^  are  informed  by  Aristode,  he  once  occur- 

string  to  the  lyre  then  in  use,  and  the  in-  red,  none  are  to  be  found.    In  America, 

vendon  of  melody  and  rhythm.    Suidas  this  species  never  oecuijed,  its  place  being 

also  joins  in  giving  him  credit  for  the  last-  supplied  by  the  puma.    Natunlists  have 

1* 
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lifleml  fnvuilv  nn  to  tin*  IcMifsmity  of  tliw    oftrn,  la|ipinp  like  a  dog:  iHit  in  thin  pn 
Liiiiiial.     liiittoii  MnU^l  it  to  Ih"  Iroiii  *J0  to    cchh  liiit  toucuc^  w  iM'iit  ilowiiwanl :   hj 


difleml 

animal.     Kiitton  Mntt^l  it  to  I n^  Ironi  *JU  to  cchh  liiit  tongu* 

*JU  yt'om;  l»iit  it  tiir  r\ri'r<i;«  tlii-s  iw  tli«*  iMvath  '»  wry  oflensiv«\  ami  tin*  odor  o 

ont' in  iii*>  Ttmrr  <>!' I^'iifldii,  w)ii«*li  (li(*d  liiM  urine  ini(iip|Nirtablf.    Thrre  ii«  aacii 

in  l/iiOf  liwtl  in  r;i|iti\it\  uIhivi'  70  \rar«:  \-ariation,  in  the  lioiiK otMitlrn'iit  rotioirir 

lUiil  an«>t!ifr  «li<*«l  in  tin*  snim^  plac«\  ut  liie  in  f»xi(*niul  a|)|x.'antnrf\  tliouvli.  in  imn 

iqsn  ol*  tb).     Till-  liniifK*  hrin^  t'onli  troin  tial  |»artirularK,  their  liahits  an-  idt'Dlica 

tlin'4'  to  t'nur  at  u  hirth.    TIm'  imiIms  when  TIh*    Ai4ati(*    varirty   M*l«loni  atiaiiw  a 

first  Uini,  an*  ubont  tlir  ^i/.«'  of*  a  ttniall  ciinal  t«i7.4*  with  tin*  l*a|N*  lion  :  it**  rolor  i 

IMifE  ihi;:,  ami  f'ontinui*  to  snrk  tli*'  nioth<*r  a  nion*  uiiilorni  ami  |mi1c  vrllow,  and  ii 

tor  alMint  a  yi-ur.     At  tiii.>i  tiiiu*,  thi'ir  «*olor  nianr  fuller  and  nion'  c*onipi«*tp,  aiHi  hein| 

is  a  niixturi'  ul'  n-4lt]ti*li  ami  ^niy,  uitli  a  nM>n*ovc*r,  fiiniihlicil  with  a  |M*culiar  all 

iiuuiUt  of  l»n»wn  Inu !«!:<.    Tiie  mane  of  iM*miag«*  of  long  haini,  which,  «M>minew 

the  male  U'piiK  to  maki'  its  ap|N*aram*e  nifr  liuneath  the  neck,  iMvnpy  the  whol 

when  the  aniiiml  is  alNiui  thn'c  to  ihn*e  of  the  middle  line  of  the  \hmW  lieiiMll 

yean  and  a  half  «>l«l.     The  male  attains  K\en  the  (  a(ie  \mi  pnttenis  twovarieciei 

maturii\  in  iti'\fn,  and  the  t'eniah*  in  nix  known  an  the  pttif  and  the  Uwk^  diMM 

u-anu    Th(*  s(n-ii(!ih  of  the  lion  is  pro-  guisdied,  as  their  ap|N'llaiii>ns  imply,  h 

digious,  a  sin;:le  stn»ke    with    his    ]iaw  the  lipehier  or  darker  color  of  their  com 

Xn'inil  autlicient  to  de>tn>y  mobt  animals.  The  latter  of  tlMse  is  the  liu^'er  aial  mot 

The  lauie  i>f  the  ton*  k';r  i*i  remarkahly  fenM*ions  of  the  t\%o.     The  liafim^'  lio 

fitted  to  sustain  the  ^n'at  muM'iilar  Mniin  has  the  same  full  mane  as  the  Asiatic,  bi 

no  |Miwerlul  an  exertion  «N'ca^ioIls.      Ita  excee«U  him   in  si/e.     The   nundwr  o 

texture  is  so  cfini|HU*l,  that  it  will  strike  lions,  an  has  In-en  olwr^iil,  hii>  irmd 

tin*  with  Mei-1.    The  hirkinf;- place  c»f  the  dimuiiHlietl,  judpuf?  !n>m  the  nndtiliidi 

lion  is  p-nendly  chos«'n  near  a  spring,  or  H|M>ken  of  l»y  ancient  writers,  and  thoi 

liy  the  sidtr  of  a  ri\«'r,  when*  he  has  an  carrietl  in  Kome.    Thus  Sylla  tin*  diciaM 

op|M>riuniiy  of  >uri)ri>ini;  such  animals  as  exhibitcil,  diirin;;  his   pn-itirhlii|i,   100  o 

n'Mirt  to  the  water  to  tpiench  their  thirsL  th«*se  animals;  and  lNim)M*\  pn-M-nted  dO 

lleru  Im'  lt>  s  ill  wait,  cniuch«*«|  in  some  in  the  cirrus.     Ijon-ti^hts  wen' roinino 

thicket,  till  iiis  pn-v  appnuiches,  ajid  then,  under  the  coiiMilatCf  and  during  tiic  en 

with  a  pnidipous  I«-ap,  sei/t;*  it  at  the  tin4  pin*.     Adrian,  it  is  Miid,  otieii  caiuwd  J€ 

iMNiml;  if,  how«*\er,  uiiMiccesstuI  in  thi^s  ti>  lie  dit4n»ve<l  at  one  exhihition ;   mi 

he  iinmediatrU    n*tin'S  to   wait  anotli«>r  Antoiunus    Pius    and    Marcus    Aurelni 

opimrtoniiy.     In  the  nicht,  mon*  iwnicii-  went  4'qiially   pnahgal   in  frratifying  th 

iariy,  the  lion  prowl>  ahnuid  in  search  of  |N-ople.     At  llie  ca|N*  (»f  1««nh1  llo|ie,  lioc 

hiif  |>n*\,  tlu*  cniiiiinnaiinii  of  his  eyes  ant  hunted,  not  only  tor  the  |Mjr|iu«p  o 

liciuff,  like  ihosf  of  the  cnmniori  cat,  well  extemiinatioii,    hut  also  tor  their  mIuii 

tittttltor  si-t'infj:  in  a  dim  liffhr.     The  nmr  In  the  day  tiiiM',  and  in  an  o|M*n  cuunli] 

of  tlie  lion  i^  loin  I  and  terrific,  i>|NM*ially  fnim  10  to  l(i  dopi  will  easily  o%t  ntmie 

when  heard  in  tin*  s<ilitar>   wiliis  he  in-  lion  of  tlie  Urgi'st  si/.e;  nor  d«Mii  tlMf 

hai>il«:  this  mar  is  Itis  natiinil  voice;  tor,  ap|iMir  to  be  any  nect-Hcity  that  the  «I«M 

wh.*u  eiimpd,  hf  iitti'P>  a  }*hort  ami  sud-  alioultl  In*  wty  larp*;  as  lie  is  lew  «wil 

dtful) -n*|N'aied  cpb,  wliitni  ilie  niar  is  a  tliaii  these  animals,  they  n-ailih  o%rriaki 

pn>lonp'il  etliirt,  a  kind  of  di-fji-nintfl  him,  on  which  the  lion  tunis  ruiiiid,  ui 

l^mhlintf,  mixed  with  a  ^)laql,  \ibnitiiiir  wajla  for  the  attack,  sliakini;  hL<«  iiimh 

uoiHe.     It  lla^  lie«*n  usiialK  >taii-d,  that  the  and  njariufr  in  a  ^hf >n  and  shani  torn*,  a 

UcKi   luul  ciinstajii   ami   Mated   tinws  tor  situ  down  on  his  liaiiiiclit>  to  tare  tlinn 

nwring,  «-»|»eeiully  when  in  capti\ity  ;  hut  The  dom  then  surmund  him,  and,  niiniil 

tliiH  lias  lN*en  ?>howii  !•>  l«e  emiiietiui*  in  laiK-«HMy  nishiuK  ii|Min  him,  MiUlue  bin 

Mmie  deffn*e.     It  ap|iearK  iiiiwr\er,  tluit,  by  their  iiniti*d  etiortf,  ihtiiitfh  not  licliir 

in  MmuiHT  tiiiHN  and  e«|NTially  U't'on' at-  Ih*  liaa  dei<n>ye«l  s«'tfnil  ot   tlienu     Bu 

iiioii|iherii*  cluiJi|!i-!s   he  uiiit'ormty   cihii-  the  UKideof  deKtni\inpc  ihem,UMialaiiKiii| 

niPiiceii  alsiut  «lawii;  at  n<i  other  tinw  is  the  liiulmien,  ai  by  bhiMitiiifr  them,  rithe 

tlmv  any  ngulanty  in  hi^  mar.     When  wiUi  tin*-«nns  or  |Miiffiiiied  iirmwn.    Tta 

ciirafp^l,  hi!«  cr)    IN  Mill  uv*n'  ai>|ialhnie  inlialiitanis  kiHiw  that  the  li«in  p'lirnUI] 

thau  his  nmr ;  hethfu  U-ats  )ii*4  miIi-s  witli  kills  and  cle^ouni  his  |in')  at  simriiv  aoi 

bii  tail,  a«iijiien  hiii  mane,  nio\es  tlH*  skin  Mnatet.     (In  this  acctaint,  ilH*n  l«in*,  whn 

•f  lus  fai'e    and  lii»i  shatrf?)    e)rlin>WN  ihry   iiiiciMl  to  bunt  them,  the)    nncici 

ibriMii  out  hi^  ttineue,  ami  pnrtnnlet*  bis  when*  tlio  atitelu|«*s  an'  l'e«tliiij{  at  day 

dnndful  claw^.    The  hon  n-ipiinti  alMMit  lin«k:  ifllicy  |irrreive  that  then-  aniiial 

15  pounda  ot*  raw  il«i4i  a  ila>  ;  he  dhnka  are  aternml,  they  conclude  iliai  liiey  hmn 
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been  attacked  by  a  lion.    Marking  the  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  take  tbmr 

spot  whence  the  alarm  took  place,  about  name  from  the  principal  one  of  die  group, 

mid-<lay,  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  about  24  miles  from  the  north  coast  of 

and  the  object  of  their  attack  asleep,  they  Sicily.    Lon.  15°  U^  E. ;  lat  38°  34^  E. ; 

carefully  examine  the  ground,  and,  if  they  population,  about  20,000.    These  islands 

find  him,  they  lodge  a  bullet  or  poisoned  were  called,  by  the  ancients,  ,E<iUe^  Vtd- 

arrow  in  him.    Sometimes,  however,  he  eanuBj  and  humUt  lAparitonmi^  and  feign- 

is  &irly  brought  to  bay  in  the  day  time,  ed  to  be  the  residence  of  .£olu8  and  \^1- 

by  the  hunter,  as  the  following  account  can.    Ltparij  the  largest,  is  populous  and 

from  Pringle  testifies.    After  his  retreat  is  well  cultivated,  producing  creat  quantities 

found,  '*  the  approved  plan,  is  to  torment  of  com  and  fruit,  especially  figs  and  rai- 

liiin  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his  covert,  sins  ;  it  likewise  produces  alum,  sulphur, 

and  stands  at  bay  in  the  open  plain.    The  nitre  and  cinnabar.    It  is  about  15  mil^ 

whole  band  of  hunters  then  march  for-  in  circumference ;  the  air  is  healthy,  and 

ward  together,  and  fire  deliberately,  one  the  inhabitants  industrious  and  ^|ood  sea- 

by  one.    If  he  does  not  speedily  fidl,  but  men.    On  the  eastern  coast  is  situated  a 

grows  angry,  and  turns  upon  his  enemies,  town  of  the  same  name.    In  this  island 

thev  must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle,  were  formerly  pits,  which  emitted  fire  and 

and  turn  thc'u*  horses'  rear  outward,  some  smoke,  but  have  long  ceased  to  do  either, 

holding  them  fast  by  the  bridles,  wliile  the  Population,  15,000  ;   square    miles,  100. 

others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the  The  other  islands  are  Stromboli,  Panaria, 

lion  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to  Vulcano,  Salini,  Alicudi  and  Felicudi,  vrith 

the  very  liorses'  heels,  crouching  every  two  or  three  snialler  ones.     The  volcanic 

now  and    then,   as  if  to   measure   the  eruptions,  formerly  frequent  in  the  island 

distance    and   strength  of  his  enemies,  of  Lipari,  ceased  in  the  sixth  century,  but 

This  is  the  moment  to  shoot  him  fiurly  in  the  vvhole  island  is  composed  of  pumice- 

the  forehead,  or  some  other  mortal  part  stone,  lava,  volcanic  glasB,  and  black  sand ; 

If  they  continue  to  wound  him  inefifectu-  and  the  warm  baths,  and  heated  vapors 

ally,  till  he  becomes  furious  and  desperate,  of  the  Stoves  (excavations  which  emit  hot, 

or  if  the  horses,  startled  by  his  terrific  sulphureous  exhalation8),prove  the  activity 

roar,  grow  frantic  with  terror,  and  burst  of  the  subterranean  fires.    The  celebrated 

loose,  the  business  becomes  rather  serious,  crater  of  Vulcano  was  visited  by  general 

and  may  end  in  mischief  especially  if  all  Cockbum  in  1812  (Voyage  to  Cadiz) ;  the 

the  party  are  not  men  of  courage,  coolness  volcano  is  probably  only  slumbering,  and 

and  experience."    Very  full  accounts  of  not  extinct.    Stromboli  is  at  present  the 

the  Hon  and  his  habits  are  to  be  found  in  most  remarkable  of  the  islands  ;  its  fires 

the  travels  of  Sparmaun,  Barlow,  Levail-  are  in  unremitting  activity,  the  eruptions 

lant,  Burchell,  &c.,  in  Southern  Africa,  taking  place  at  regular  intervals,  varying 

and  also  in  the  Libraiy  of  Entertaining  from  three  to  eight  minutes.    (See  the 

Knowledge,  and  the  Tower  Menagerie,  works   of  Dolomieu,  SpaPanzani,  Biy- 

from  which  tiie  above  account  has  been  done,  &c.) 
c-ondensed.  Lifinski,  Charies,  one  of  the  greatest 

Lioiv's   Gulf.      This   is  the   proper  violinists,  was  bom  in  1790,  at  Kade^p, 

spelhng  of  the  gulf  generally  callea  Cklif  Poland.    His  father  gave  him  his  first  in- 

of  Ljfwfu.     The  name  is  derived  from  struction  in  music.    In  1810,  he  was  ap- 

liofif  on '  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the  pointed  director  of  music  at  the  German 

gales,  at  some  seasons,  in  this  gulf    The  theatre  in  Lember^,  and  gBiye  up  the  vio- 

proper  mode  of  writing  it  in  French  is  loncello,  till  then  his  chief  instrument,  and 

Golfe  du  Lwn.    (See  Lyong,  Gtdfof.)  devoted  himself  more    to  the  violin.    In 

Lion's  Share  ;  the  whole,  or  a  dispro-  1814,  he  was  so  attracted    by  Spohr^ 

portionate  share  of  the  advantages  of  a  playing,  that  he  resigned  his  place,  in  or- 

contract,  claimed  by  one  of  the  parties,  der  to  have  leisure  for  practising   that 

and  supported  by  the  right  of  the  stronff-  artist's  manner.     He    remained   m    his 

est    The  phrase  is  derived  fit)m  a  &ble  native  countiy  until  1817,  when  he  went 

of  iEsop.  to  Italy  to  hear  the  celebrated  PaganinL 

LiFANO,  Countess   of  (Caroline  An-  (q.  v.)    In  Piacenza,  he  plajred  wiUi  him 

nunziada) ;  the  widow  of  Murat  (q.  t.),  m  a  concert    Since  that  time,  he  has 

and  the  aster  of  Napoleon.     She  be-  travelled  in  Russia,  Germany  and  France, 

came  grand-duchess  of  Berg,  and  queen  His  style  inclines  to  the  elevated, 
of  Naples.     She  was   bora  March  26^        Lifoorammatic  Compositions;  those 

1782.  in  which  certain  letten  are  purposely 

LiPAU ;  a  cluster  of  volcanic  iskutids  left  out    Thus  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a 
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twveUa  without  I  or  a.    Kotzebue  wrote        Lipsius,  Justus ;  an  acute  critic  and  er- 

one  without  r.   The  word  is  derived  from  udite  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  horn 

the  Greek  Xtmnw  (signifying  to  omit,  and  at  Overysche,  in  Brabant,  a  village  situated 

used    in    many  compound  words),  and  between  Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Octo- 

YpafifM  (letter).  '  her,  1547.    Martinus  Lipmus,  the  intimate 

LippE.  The  ancient  principality  of  friend  of  Erasmus,  was  his  uncle.  His 
Lippe  is,  at  present,  divided  between  two  genius  developed  itself  very  carlv,  his 
reigning  houses:  1.  lAppt-DdmM  con-  memorybeing considered  wonderful.  Be- 
tains  about  490  square  miles,  with  71,200  fore  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year,  he 
inhabitants.  Detmold,  with  2700  inhab-  had  written  some  miscellaneous  poetry, 
itants,  is  the  capital.  Public  revenue,  much  above  mediocrity.  He  was  instruct- 
490,000  guilders.  The  prince  furnishes  a  ed  at  Brussels,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
contingent  of  600  men  to  the  German  colleges  of  iEth,  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
confederacy.  The  constitution  granted  He  removed  to  Rome  in  his  20th  year, 
by  the  mother  of  the  present  prince  to  the  and,  having  secured  the  patronage  of  car- 
country  is  still  suspended,  because  the  no-  dinal  Granvella,  by  dedicating  to  him  his 
bility  wiU  not  allow  the  peasants  to  be  treatise  Variorum  Ledumum,  was  received 
represented.  2.  Schauenburg-IAppt,  The  into  his  household,  in  the  nominal  capaci- 
dominions  of  the  prince  of^Lippe-BGck-  ty  of  secretary.  With  this  distinguished 
eburg-Schauenbure  contain  212  square  prelate  he  remained  till  1569,  sedulously 
miles,  with  25,500  inhabitants;  revenue,  consulting  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
215,000  guilders ;  contingent  to  the  Ger-  and  other  principal  libraries,  especially 
manic  confederation,  2£)  men.  BCicke-  employing  hjmself  in  the  collation  of  rare 
bui^,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Au.  In  and  ancient  manuscripts.  On  his  return 
1810,  the  pnnce  abolished  the  last  traces  to  the  Netherlands,  afler  a  short  time  spent 
of  bondage,  and,  Jan.  15, 1816,  eetablislied  at  Louvain,  he  visited  the  capital  of  the 
a  constitution.  German  empire,  and  then  accepted  a  pro- 

Lippi.    There  were  three  Florentine  fessorship  in  the  university  of  Jena.    Here 

artists  of  this  name.    Of  these,  the  eldest,  the  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 

Franct$eo  FUippo,  bom  in  1421,  and  sur-  vacillating  state  of  his  opinions  respecting 

named  the  (Hdj  had  taken  the  vows  as  a  religious  matters,  which  eventually  fixed 

Carmelite  monk,  but  afterwards  abandon-  the  imputation  of  imbecility  on  a  charac- 

ed  the  church,  and  underwent  many  vi-  ter  in  other  respects  estimable,  first  became 

cissitudes  of  fortune.    On  one  occasion,  apparent     He   renounced  the    Romish 

ho  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Barbary  corsair,  church,  and  became  a  Lutlieran  ;   but, 

who  sold  him  to  slavery  in  Africa.    The  quitting  Jena,  at  length,  with  an  avowed 

successful  exertion  of  his  talents,  upon  the  intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his 

portrait  of  his  purchaser,  was  rewarded  life  in  retirement  in  his  native  country, 

by  his  restoration  to  libeity.    On  his  re-  he  repaired  to  Overysche,  and,  soon  after, 

turn  to  Italy,  he  was  received  into  the  ser-  recanted  his  supposed  errors,  and  became 

vice  of  the  grand-duke  of  Florence.    His  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome.    In  1577, 

death  took  place  in  1488 ;  and,  although  however,  he  again  removed  to  Leyden, 

he  was  then  67,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  when  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 

result  of  an  intrigue  with  a  female  of  a  re-  vin,  and,  during  the  13  years  which  he 

spectable  fiimily,  poison  being  employed  epent  in  that  university,  gave  to  the  world 

by  her  relatives  for  his  destruction. — ^He  the  most  esteemed  of  his  works.    In  1590, 

left  one  son,  FUippOj  also  a  painter  of  he  returned  finally  to  Louvain,  and  once 

considerable  reputation,    bom    in    1460.  more  became  a  Catholic,  and  that  of  the 

Many  of  his  works  are  yet  to  be  found  in  most  bigoted  descriptioiL    Many  tempt- 

the  city  of  which  he  was  a  native.    He  ing  and  honorable    ofiers   were    made 

died  in  1505. — Lorenzo,  the  third  of  the  him  b^  various  potentates,  to  engage  him 

name,  descended  of  the  same  fiimily,  unit-  in  their  service ;  but  he  refused  them  all ; 

ed  to  considerable  skill  as  a  historical  and  and,  at  length,  died  at  Louvain,  in  the 

{portrait  painter  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mu-  roring  of  1606.    Superstition  led  him,  a 

sic.    He  was  bom  in  1606,  and  is  advan-  short  time  before  his  death,  to  dedicate  a 

tageously  known  as  the  author  of  a  bur-  silver  pen,  and  his  fiir  gown,  to  the  virgin 

lesque  Doem,  entided  MalmantHe  Racama-  VLory,    His  principal  worics  are  the  Varujt 

iato.    Of  this  work  there  have  been  three  Lectumea  above-mentioned ;  an  excellent 

editions ;  two  printed  at  Florence,  in  1688  Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Tacitus ; 

and  1731,theother,in  1768,  at  Paris.  Itap-  treatises  De  CoruianHa;  De  MUitia  Ho- 

peared  originally  under  the  fictitious  name  mana ;  De  AmphUheatris ;  De  PronunHa- 

of  Z^pWi.    His  death  took  place  in  1664.  tume  reda  Lingua  LaHmB  ;  De  Cruce; 
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Dt  una  Rdigione ;  De  BibUoihtfia ;  SaHra  properties,  to  many  others  which  inhabit 

Menippaa;  Saturnalia;  and  an  Oration  our  forests. 

on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony.        LiquoaicE  {glycyrhixa) ;   a  genus  of 

The  bestedition  of  them  is  that  printed  at  leguminous  plants,  containing  eight  spe- 

Antwerp,  in  1637.  cies,  one  of  which  is  a  native  m  North 

LiquEUR  (from  the  JFVencft) ;  a  palat-  America,  and  the  others  are  confined  to 
able  spirituous  drink,  composed  or  wa-  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
ter,  alcohol,  sugar,  and  some  aromatic  eastern  continent.  They  have  pinnated 
infusion,  extracted  from  firuits,  seeds,  leaves,  and  small,  blue,  violet,  or  white 
&c.  The  great  difiference  in  the  quali-  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  heads  or 
ties  of  the  different  liqueurs  is  owing  spikes,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  svveet- 
principally  to  a  variation  in  the  propor-  ness  of  the  roots.  The  common  liquorice 
tions  of  the  sugar  and  alcohol  The  (G.  glabra)  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
French  distinguish  three  quahties :  the  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  places, 
first  are  the  ratafias,  or  simple  liqueurs,  even  m  England,  for  the  sake  of  the  root, 
in  which  the  sugar,  the  alcohol  and  the  which  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
aromatic  substance  are  in  small  quantities:  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
such  are  the  anise-water  (q.  v.),  nouaUf  More  than  200  tons  of  the  extract  are  man- 
the  apricot,  cherry,  &c  ratafias.  The  u&ctured  annually  in  Spain,  a  considers- 
second  are  the  oils,  or  the  fine  liqueurs,  ble  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  London, 
with  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  and  employed  in  the  brewing  of  porter, 
matter ;  as  the  amsette,  curagao,  &C.,  It  is  onen  administered  memcinally,  in 
which  are  those  commonly  found  in  the  coughs  and  pulmonary  affections,  and  the 
cafis.  The  third  are  the  crtams,  or  su-  aqueous  infusion  is  exposed  for  sale  in  all 
perfine  liqueurs,  such  as  rasoglio,  moras-  the  European  cities,  as  a  refiieshing  beve- 
chino,  Dantzic  water,  &c.  The  same  ar-  rage.  A  deep,  light  and  sandy  soil  is  best 
omatic  infusion  may,  therefore,  ^ve  its  adapted  to  its  culture.  The  American 
name  to  liqueurs  of  different  quahties,  in  species  ( G.  fejn^ioto)  inhabits  the  plains  of 
which  the  materials  are  the  same,  but  the  the  Missouri,  fit>m  St  Louis  upwards,  ex- 
proportions  different:  thus  one  propor-  tending  even  to  the  borders  ofthe  Pacific, 
tion  of  in^:edients  gives  eaurdt-noyau ;  an-  but  is  not  found  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
otlier,  cr6me'de-nouau,  &c.  Liriodeitdron.    (See  ISd^Tree,) 

LiQuioAMBAR  STrRACiPLUA,  or  Sweet        Lisbon   (Lisboa),   the   chief   city    of 

Gum.  This  tree  is  widelv  diffused  through  Portugal,  and  the  remdence  of  the  court, 

the  U.  States,  fix>m  lat  43®  to  Florida,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the 

along  tiie  shores  of  the  gulf  into  the  prov-  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  is  here  a 

inces  of  Mexico.      The    leaves,    which  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  not  fiur  fix>m 

somewhat  resemble  those  of  some  maples,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  built  on  three  > 

are    very  regularly  five-lobed,   and   the  hills,  in  a  romantic  country,  and  exhibits  a 

lobes  are  serrated  on  the  margin.     The  grand  appearance  from  the  harbor.    In- 

flowers  are  inconspicuous.   The  firuit  con-  eluding  the  suburbs  Junqueira  and  Alcan- 

sists  of  a  sort  of  bur,  supported  on  a  long  tara,  it  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  a 

pedicle,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.    It  contains 

of  the  button- wood,  or  plane-tree,  but  is  40  parish  churches,  75  convents,  and  100 

much  less  even,  on  the  suriace.    It  is  chapels,  44,000  houses,  and,  before  1807, 

abundant  every  where    throughout   the  had  300,000  inhabitants,  but,  at  present. 

Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  has  not  more  than  SkX),0OO,  among  whom 

and  sometimes  has  a  trunk  five  foet  In  are  many  foreigners,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 

diameter,  with  a   proportional   summit  Creoles,  and  30,000  GaUcians,  who  come 

The  usual  diameter,  however,  is  fix>m  one  fit)m  Spanish  Galicia,  and  serve  as  por- 

to  three  foet    The  wood  is  compact,  ca-  ters  and  water  carriers,  and  perform  other 

pable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and  has  menial  occupations.    The  town  is  open, 

been  used  for  articles  of  furniture ;  but,  without  walls  or  gates.    The  highest  hill 

for  this  purpose,  it  is  inferior  to  either  the  only  has  a  castle,  now  in  ruins ;  but  the 

wild  cherry  or  black  walnut    It  is,  how-  haibor  is  beautiful,  capacious  and  safe, 

ever,  employed  for  lining  mahogany,  for  and    is    defended  by    four  strorig    forts 

bedsteads,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  on  the  banks  of  the  river  (St  Juliana,  St 

the  interior  of  houses,  possessing  great  Bugio,  the  tower  of  Belem,  &c.).    Many 

strength,  but  requiring  protection  mm  the  of  me  streets  are  very  uneven,  on  account 

weather.    The  bark,  on  being  woimded,  of  the  hilly  situation  of  the  city.    The 

¥'elds  a  small  quantity  of  a  firagrant  resin,  finest  are  on  the    banks    of  the   river, 

his  tree  is,  however,  inferior,  in  useful  There  are  no  elegant  private  buikiings. 
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The  houses  of  the  nobilitf  are  disdnguish-  serve  to  be  particulariy  ineiitioned.  Among 
ed  only  by  their  size.  The  western  part  the  litenuy  institutions  are  the  royal  amd- 
has  been  beautifully  rebuilt  since  the  emy  of  sciences,  the  college  of  nobleB,  the 
dreadful  earthquake  (Nov.  1, 1755^  which  marine  academy,  with  other  seminaries,  a 
destroyed  half  of  the  city,  with  tlie  loss  botanical  garden,  three  observatorioB^  the 
of  30,000  lives,*  the  streets  being  straight,  royal  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  and 
and  regularly  laid  out,-  with  fine  houses  several  pubUc  libraries,  among  which  m 
and  squares.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city,  the  royal  libraiy,  containing  80,000  toI-  I 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  earthquake,  umes.  Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
has  preserved  its  gloomy  aspect— crookdd  authorities,  and  of  the  patriarch  of  Portu- 
streets  and  bld-fii^oned  houses,  six  and  ^1,  with  a  numerous  clergy.  The  inhab- 
seven  stories  high.  Lisbon  was  for-  itantshave  but  few  manufactories:  there 
mei^  known  to  be  extremely  filthy  and  are  not  even  mechanics  enough  to  supply 
unsafe ;  but,  at  present,  regulations  have  the  demands  of  the  city.  But  JLisbon  k 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  public  secu-  the  centre  of  Portuguese  commerce,  which 
rity,  and  the  strpets  are  well  lighted,  extends  to  most  of  the  countries  of  £u- 
Among  the  squares,  the  principal  are  rope,  to  the  U.  States,  and  to  the  Portu- 
the  Putfa  do  Commercio  and  the  Rocio.  guese  possessions  in  other  parts  of  tiie 
They  are  connected  by  handsome,  wide,  world.  There  are  about  240  Portuguese 
straight  streets.  The  former,  on  which  and  130  foreign  (principally  English)  mer- 
the  royal  palace,  now  in  ruins,  was  situ-  cantile  houses.  From  1700  to  1800  yes- 
ated,  Ues  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  at  sels  arrive  annually  at  the  port  ( Junquei- 
the  landing-place  of  the  harbor,  is  on  ob-  ra).  The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
long  square,  of  615  paces  in  length  and  are  embellished  by  a  ^reat  number 
650  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded,  on  (6 — ^7000)  country  seats  (qutnias).  In  the 
three  sides,  with  fine  buildings  (the  fourth  vicinity  are  Belem  and  the  castles  Rama- 
is  open  towards  the  river).    In  the  centre  Ihao  and  Quelua 

there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  I.  Lisle,  or  Lille  (Flemish,  Russd) ;  a 
The  Rocio,  where  the  atUos da  fiiyrere  for-  laige  and  strong  city  of  France,  rormerij 
merly  exhibited,  is  a  regular  oblong,  1800  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  and  now 
feet  in  length  and  1400  in  width,  with  ofthe  department  of  the  North,  situated  od 
the  new  pamce  of  the  inquisition  on  one  the  Deule,  in  a  dead  flat  The  Deule  is 
side.  In  this  square  10  streets  meet,  navigable,  and  is  divided  into  several 
Among  the  churches,  the  new  church  is  branches,  part  of  which  supply  the  moats 
the  finest,  and  is  the  most  magnificent  or  great  ditches  of  the  citadel  and  town. 
building  erected  since  the  earthquake.  The  form  of  Lisle  is  an  irregular  ovid; 
The  patriarchal  church,  on  an  elevated  its  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
situation,  which  afifords  a  beautiful  view,  nearly  two  miles ;  its  breadth,  about  three 
is  magnificent  in  its  interior,  and  contains  quarters ;  its  circumference,  between  four 
rich  treasures  and  many  curiosities.  The  and  five,  exclusive  of  the  earthen  ram- 
patriarch,  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  parts  that  surround  the  town,  and  which 
church,  has  a  large  annual  income.  The  are,  in  their  turn,  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
aqueduct,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  is  a  Li^e  presents  an  imposing  appearance, 
remarkable  construction.  The  centre  is  Grom  its  extent,  its  foruficutions,  its  canals, 
so  high,  that  a  ship  of  the  line  might  pass  its  squares,  and  its  public  buildings.  Few 
Qnder  it  The  water  is  carried  over  the  cities  of  France  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
valley  of  Alcantara,  on  35  marble  arches,  straightness  and  width  of  its  streets,  the 
It  withstood  the  force  of  the  earthquake,  rtgularity  of  its  buildings,  and  its  general 
although  the  keystones  sunk  a  few  inches,  air  of  neatness.  Several  convents  have 
The  St  Joseph's  hospital,  where  16,000  survived  the  revolution ;  the  hospitals  are 
sick,  and  the  foundling  hospital,  where  five,  one  very  large.  Lisle  is  a  fortress  of 
16Q0  children,  are  annually  received,  de-  the  first  rank.    Its  citadel,  the  masterpiece 

of  Vauban,  is  the  first  in  Europe  afler  that 

*  TlJe^i'y  then  contained  about  150,000  inhab-  of  Turin.    It  is  a  mile  in  circuit  and  is 

itants.    The  shock  was  instantly  followed  by  the  a„r*«iinf1*wl    Kv    o    /l^uKU    ,«,*«♦        rni- 

fall  of  every  church  and  convent,  almost  all  the  !*iT     r  t  •  i   ^               •           i"^*^       T^ 

large   public    buildings,   and    more    than    one  ^'*"®  ^*  ^™®  ^^  extensive.     Its  manufac- 

fourth  of  the  houses.    In  about  two  hours  after  tures  are  of  camlets,  serges,  and  other 

the  shock,  fires  broke  out  in  different  quarters,  woollen  Stuffi,  cotton,  calico,  linen,  silk, 

and  raged  with  such  violence    for  the  space  of  velvet,  lace,  carpets,  soap,  starch,  tobacco, 

nearly  three  days,  that  the  city  was  completely  i   •*uiL  „iZL.      aZZ^u                   mi ^^^i* 

desolited.    Thiekrthquake  happened  on  a  holy,  leather,  glass  and  earthenwiu^.    The  on- 

day,  when  the  churches  and  convents  were  fiill  of  gin  ot  this  town  IS  ascnbed  by  tradition  to 

people,  very  few  of  whom  escaped  Julius  Caesar.    Louis  XIV  took  it  from 
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the  Bpaniards  in  1667.  It  mirrenderedf  in  in  446,  when  that  place  was  vidted  by  re- 
1706,  to  the  duke  of  Mariborouffh  and  peated  calamities;  the  former  by  GreTOry 
prince  Eugene.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  Great,  during  an  inundation  or  the 
it  was  restored  to  France.  In  1792,  it  was  Tiber,  and  a  raginff  plague.  This  con- 
bombarded  by  the  Austrians,  who  were  sisted  of  a  sonff  of  seven  choirs  (hence 
obliged  to  retire,  with  die  loss  of  20,000  Mptj^bmtu),  of  dergy,  monks^  nuns,  boys, 
men.  In  1815,  Louis  XVIII  spent  one  girls,  Roman  citizens,  and  widows  and  mar- 
day  here,  before  leaving  France.  Popu-  ried  women.  The  litany  probablyeonsistod, 
lauon,  69,860  ;  18  miles  east  of  Toumay ;  at  first,  of  the  words  Jme  eUesony  but  was 
Ion.  3°  4^  E.  V  lat.  SO**  37'  50^'  N.  gradually  enlaj^d.    The  litany  was  annu- 

LisT  ;  the  enclosed  ground  wherein  ally  sung  on  the  cfte^rogotumtim.  At  a  later 
knights  held  their  justs  and  tournaments ;  period,  the  litany  was  not  only  addressed 
so  called  because  encircled  with  barriers  to  the  Holy  TVmity,  but  abo,  as  we  have 
as  with  a  list.  Some  were  double,  one  for  said,  to  the  saints,  and  sung  in  processions, 
each  cavalier,  so  that  they  could  not  ap-  This  latter  kind  of  litany  of  course  was 
proach  nearer  than  a  spears  length.  Hence  omitted  by  the  Protestants.  The  usual  an- 
te enter  ike  lifts  is  to  engage  in  contest.  swer  of  the  people  k,  Ora  pro  nobis  (my 

LisTEL  ;   a   small   square   moulding,  for  us),  if  the  litany  is  directed  to  theVir- 

serving  to  crown  or  accompany  a  larger,  p^in  or  a  saint ;  or  iMtera  nas  (deliver  us),  if 

nod  to  separate  the  fiutings  m  columns.  it  is  addressed  to  the  Deity.     Indecent 

L'IsTESSo  Tempo  (Italian) ;  a  phrase  parodies  have  often  been  made  on  lita- 

implying  that  the  movement  before  which  nies,  and  sung  in  connexion  with  other 

it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  in  the  same  profiuie  songs.    In  early  times,  instances 

time  as  the  previous  movement.  occur  of  this  being  done,  even  by  monks. 

LiTANT  (from  the  Greek  Airavc/a,  suppli-  (See  the  note  to  the  article  FoolSy  liast  o^) 
cation,  prayer] ;  a  form  of  prayer  or  song.  The  following  parody  is  taken  from  the 
used  on  occasions  of  public  calamity,  fiist  Cavalier's  Letanie  (1647): 
introduced,  according  to  Zonaras  and  Ni-  prom  too  much  keaping  an  evi^deconim, 
cepborus,  by  Proclus,  about  the  year  446,  From  the  manvfold  treasons  parliameiUarumr 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Theodo-  From  Oliver  Cromwell,  dux  omnium  malarum, 
sius ;  according  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  under  Libtranot. 
Justinian,  at  ^tioch,  in  consequence  of  See  the  Sacra  IManitB  varia  (Antwerp^ 
the  following  circumstance :  An  earth-  1606),  and  Bingham's  Origmes  Ecdesias- 
quake,  says  the  legend,  having  driven  the  Hot,  for  a  great  variety  of  litanies. — ^That 
people  into  the  fields,  a  bov  was  suddenly  this  simple  form  of  prayer  and  response 
taken  up  into  the  air  in  their  presence;  but  has,  at  times,  been  of  great  advantage  to 
was  again  let  down  unhurt,  on  the  people  the  people  cannot  be  denied ;  and,  because 
crying  out  Kvrie  detson!  The  boy  related  manv  htanies  are  poor,  all  ought  not  to  be 
that  he  h  d  heard  the  son^  of  the  angels,  condemned.  (See  LUurgy,) 
^  Holy  Grod !  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Litchfield  ;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
Immortal !  have  mercy  upon  us  i"  and  this  of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut ;  30  milea 
gave  rise  to  the  litany.  This  kind  of  west  of  Hartford,  31  north-north-west  of 
common  prayer  was,  p^iiaps,  not  unusual  New  Haven,  339  from  Washington ;  Idn. 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  136th  Psahn  73°  37'  W. ;  lat.  4P  50^  N. ;  population,  in 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  this  pur-  1820,  4610  (for  the  population  m  1830^  see 
pose.  Litanies  afierwards  became  veiy  United  l^ates) ;  oiganized  as  a  town  in 
common,  and  every  saint  of  the  Roman  1721,  and  contains  four  large  territorial 
calendar  has  his  litany.  It  must  be  own-  parishes.  The  principal  villt^  is  delight^ 
ed,  that  some  of  these  are  very  unmean-  niUy  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  afford- 
ing, enumerating  all  the  names  and  mira-  ing  extennve  and  beautiful  prospects.  It 
cles  attributed  to  the  saint,  and,  in  this  re-  was  made  a  borough  in  1818,  and  con- 
nect, not  unlike  those  prayers  of  the  tains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  female  acad- 
Romans,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  emy,  a  law  school,  a  printing-ofiice,  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  deity  ad-  bank,  and  two  houses  of  public  worship,— 
dressed,  against  which  St  Paul  gives  a  one  for  Congregationahsts,  and  one  fijir 
particular  warning.  Litanies  are  found  Episcopalians, — and  has  some  trade*  In 
in  the  old  hvmn-lKK)ks  of  the  Lutherans,  the  township,  there  are  nine  houses  of 
but  are  no  longer  used  by  German  Prot-  publie  worship, — ^four  for  Congregational- 
estants.  The  Catholic  litanies  are  distin-  ists,  four  for  Episcopalians,  and  one  for 
guished  into  the  greater  and  less,  llie  Baptists.  It  is  a  good  agricultural  town,  and 
htter  is  said  to  Imve  been  composed  by  contains  numerous  mnls  and  manufiictur^ 
bii^p  Mamertus,  of  Vienne  (in  France),  ing  estabUshnMnts,  cotton  manufiictories^ 
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iron  works,  &c.  Mount  Tom,  on  the  history  is  to  show  the  same,  manifested  in 
western  border  of  the  township,  is  700  the  various  political  establishments  and 
feet  high.  There  are  four  ponds  in  this  changes.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  iitenuy 
township,  the  largest  of  which  comprises  history  treats  of  learned  writings,  their 
900  acres.  There  »  a  medicinal  spring  contents,  fiite,  modifications,  translatknu, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  court-house.  &c  (which  is  bibliogn^hyf  q.  v.),  of  the  I 
The  law  school  in  this  town  is  a  private  lives  and  characters  of  their  authors,  the  ! 
institution,  estat>li8hed  in  1783,  by  judge  circumstances  under  which  they  wrote, 
Reeve.  In  17S6,  judge  Gould  was  asso-  &c  (which  constitutes  literary  kiography). 
dated  with  him.  Since  1830,  judge  Gould  The  latter  has  also  been  called  exiarfid 
has  lectured  alone.  The  students,  how-  literary  history,  the  former  iniemal  HUanary 
ever,  are  weekly  examined  bv  another  history,  because  it  aims  to  show,  in  a  con- 
flendeman.  The  number  of'^  students,  nected  view,  the  developement  of  sciences. 
nx)m  17^  to  1837,  both  inclusive,  was  From  its  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  Itteraiy 
790.  The  number  has  been  somewhat  history  could  not  fairly  begin  until  man- 
reduced,  by  the  establishment  of  another  kind  had  acquired  extensive  knowledge 
school  in  connexion  with  Yale  college,  of  what  has  been  done  and  written,  which 
The  students  in  diis  seminary  study  the  required  the  preparatory  smdy  of  centu- 
taw  by  titles,  in  the  order  in  which  the  ries,  as  well  as  a  civilized  intercoime 
lectures  are  given.  The  mode  of  instruc-  among  the  various  nations.  This  science 
tion  is  by  lecturing  on  the  several  tides  of  is,  indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  date^ 
the  law  in  an  estabhshed  order.  The  and  we  have  by  no  means,  even  yet,  a 
course  of  lectures  occupies  about  14  or  15  general  literary  history.  What  we  have  ii 
months.  One  lecture  is  given  every  day.  mostly  confined  to  Europe ;  at  least,  we  are 
There  arc  two  vacations  of  four  weeks  yet  too  littie  acquainted  With  many  pans 
each  ;  one  in  May,  the  other  in  October,  and  periods  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
The  price  of  tuition  is  at  the  rate  of  $100  East,  which  has  several  times  given  an  im- 
a  year.  pulse  to  the  western  world,  to  authorize  ut 

Lit  de  Justice  was  formerlv  a  sot-  to  call  what  has  hitherto  been  done  asen- 
emn  proceeding  in  France,  in  wnich  the  eral  literary  history.  The  branch  which 
king,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  relates  to  Greece  and  Rome  must  remain  ot 
the  peers,  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  crown,  surpassing  importance.  The  ancients  did 
state  and  ''ourt,  proceeded  to  the  parlia-  not  treat  literary  history  as  a  distinct  de- 
ment, and  there,  sitting  upon  the  throne  partment  of  history.  The  litemture  of 
(which,  in  the  old  French  language,  was  the  Greeks,  and,  though  not  in  the  same 
called  lit,  because  it  consisted  of  an  un-  degree,  that  of  the  Romans,  were  so  inti- 
der  cushion,  a  cushion  for  the  bock,  and  mately  connected  with  their  religion  and 
:  JTO  under  the  elbo^vs),  caused  those  com-  politics,  that  a  separation  of  literary  from 
mands  and  ordeni^  which  the  parliament  general  history  could  not  easily  take  place; 
did  not  approve,  to  be  registered  in  his  besides,  the  materials  were  not  sufficient 
presence.  The  parliament  had  the  right  to  ctaim  a  separate  consideration.  Hence 
of  remonstrating,  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  the  classics  contain  only  scattered  notices 
offainst  the  royal  commands  and  edicts,  and  detached  materials  for  a  literary  his- 
If  the  king,  however,  did  not  choose  to  toiy,  partly  in  biographies  of  poets,  phtlos- 
recede  from  his  measures,  he  first  issued  opners,  orators,  grammarians,  &c. ;  partly 
a  written  command  {feUres  de  jussion)  to  in  criticisms  and  extracts  from  their 
the  parliament ;  and  if  this  was  not  obey-  writings.  Such  notices  we  find  in  the 
ed,  he  held  the  lii  de  justice.  The  parlia-  works  of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  Cicero^ 
ment  was  then,  inde^,  obliged  to  submit,  Pliny,  Quinctilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  Dio- 
but  it  afterwards  commonly  made  a  pro-  nysius  of  Halicamassus,  Pausanias,  Athe- 
test  against  the  proceeding.  Louis  XV  nseiis,  and  the  biograpliera  Plutarch,  Sue- 
held  such  alitde  justice,  in  1763,  in  order  tonius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  &c.  Suidas 
to  introduce  certain  imposts,  but,  on  ac-  and  Photius  likewise  contribute  names 
count  of  the  firm  resistance  of  the  pariia-  and  tides.  The  middle  ages  contribute 
ments,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  yield.  The  only  detached  facts  to  the  history  of  their 
last  Uts  de  justice  were  held  by  Louis  literature,  partly  in  chronicles,  partly 
XVI,  in  1787  and  1788.  in  the  confidential    communications  of 

LiTERAET    History    is    the   scienee  poets  and  other  authors,  respecting  their 

whose  object  is  to  represent  the  devetope-  own  lives.    The  first  rude  attempt  at  a 

ment  or  the  successive  changes  of  human  compilation  of  general  literary  notices,  yet 

civilization,  as  far  as  these  are  manifest-  without  systematical  order,  was  made  by 

ed  in  writings,  am  the  object  of  poUOeal  Polydore  Virgil  of  Urbino   in  l^  wont 
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Dt  InvttUoribui  Rerum,  which  first  ap-  univereitieg,  and  in  higher  schools,  at  least 

peared  m*  print  in  1499.    The  true  father  in  Germany.    To  these  lectures  we  owe 

of  literafy  histoiy  is  the  famous  Conrad  several  Introductions,  General  Views,  and 

Gesner,    whose    BibUothtca    UniveradUa  Systems  of  literary  history.    We  mention, 

contains  stores  of  knowledge  not  yet  ex-  in    chronological    succession,    Burkhard 

hausted.    In  his  25th  year,  he  began  to  Gotthelf  Struvius,    professor   at    Jena  ; 

execute  his  grand  plan  of  a  general  work  Matthew  Lobetanz,  professor  at  Greifi- 

on  literature,  and,  in  three  years,  his  ma-  wald ;  N.  H.  Gundling,  professor  in  HaUe ; 

terials  were  so  far  prepared,  that  they  Gottlieb  Btoll,  professor  in  Jena ;  G.  G. 

could  be  arranged  for  printing.    Accord-  Zeltner,  professor  in  Altorf ;  C.  0.  Neu- 

ing  to  his  plan,  the  work  was  to  be  divided  feld,  professor  in  K6nig8berg ;  F.  G.  Bier- 

into  three  parts — an  alphabetical  dictiona-  lin^,  professor    in    Rinteln ;  and  others, 

ry  of  authors,  a  general  systematic  view;  Reimmann  must  also  be  mentioned  on  ac- 

of  literature,  which  even  cites  single  difr-  count  of  his  Introduction  to  HisUnia  LU- 

ser^tions  and  passages,  and  an  al[Miabeti-  eraria  (1708),  and  his  Idea  SyaUmatis  An- 

cal  index  of  matters  and  subjects  treated.  tiguUaiis  LUeraria.    Still  more  important 

(See  Ebert's  Bibliog,  Lex^  article  Gesner,)  was   Chr.  Aug.   Heumann's    Conspectus 

The  first  edition  of  the  first  division  ap-  jR«pu5Z{cff  iA^enm'^p,  a  work  much  superior 

peared  in  1545.*   Peter  Lambeck  gave  in-  to  any  that  had  preceded  it,  in  arrange- 

struction  in  literary  history  at  the  gymna-  ment,  acute  criticism  and  richness  of  ma- 

sium  of  Hamburg,  in  1656,  on  the  plan  of  terials.    John  Andrew  Fabricius's  Sketch 

Gesner   and    Virgil,  and    published,    in  of  a  General  History  of  Literature  (1758) 

1659,  outlines,  as  a  text-book  for  his  lee-  is  a  comprehensive  work,  and  unites  the 

tures,   the  tide  of  which  is  Prodromus  synthetic  and  analyUc  method.     A.  Y. 

Historitt  lAterarue,    Daniel  George  Mor-  Goguet  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  more 

hoVs  Pohfkisior  LUerarius,  PkUosojAicus  philosophical  treatment  of  literary  history ; 

et  Prachcus,  the  first  edition  of  which  and  the   Italian   Denina  rivals   him    in 

appeared  in  1688,  contributed  to  promote  brilliancy  of  manner,  without  equalling 

the  study  of  literary  history.    Since  the  him  in  thoroughness  And  originality  of 

beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lite-  views  or  in  judgment    It  began  to  be 

rary  history  has  been  a  favorite  study  of  more  and  more  clearly  felt,  that  literary 

the  learned,  and  lias  been  taught  in  th^  history,  though  an  independent  branch  of 

•LordBacon.inhisAdvauiccmcntofLearaing  history,  would  remain    a    mere    list  of 

fDe  Xfig-.  £;ct.  ii.  5),  seems  to  have  been  the  first  names,  titles,  and  dates,  if  it  were  not 

(1606)  to  have  traced  out  the  objects  and  extent  treated  with  constant  reference    to  the 

of  a  genci^literap;histonr(//«rorm  LUerarum,  ^^^  ^f  religion,  politics,  morals,  and  the 

Histona  Literaria).    "History,"   says  he,  "w  _^         a-^-^iT        u                j     -. 

natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  literary;  where-  ^^^     Attempts  have  been   made  to  treat 

of  the  first  I  allow  to  be  extant,  the  fourth  I  note  it  as  a  part  of  the  general  histoiy  of  civih- 

as  deficient.    For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  zadon  by   Iselin,  Ferguson,   Home,  and 

himself  the  grcncral  state  of  learning  to  be  de-  particularly  by  Herder.    In  recent  times, 

Sl':^oS:1h':T.S'Sf/rre':^?riSeTvJi  *?  Gennan4ave  mken  .h«  le«l  in  this 

and  ecclcsiasucal,  without  which  the  history  of  science,  both  m  extent  of  knowledge  and 

the  world  secmeth  to  me  to  l^e  as  the  statue  of  comprehensiveness  of  views.     J.  G.  Eich- 

Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out,  that  part   being  hom's  and  L.  WachlePs  work  is  of  high 


mathematicians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  philoso- 
phers, there  are  set  down  some  small  memorials  here  the  different  productions  Upon  the 
of  iho  schools,  authors  and  books ;  and  so  like-  literary  history  of  single  nations  and  par- 
wise  some  bairen  relations  touching  the  invention  ^^^^  periods.  A  woric  on  an  extensive 
of  arts  or  usages.  But  a  just  story  of  Icammg,  ..^  ♦t^.,«u  ««♦  «r  .  »«..».«i  t^.^,^  :- 
containing  the  antiquities  aid  originals  of  knowl'  Pj»°>  though  not  of  a  general  nature,  is 
ed^s,  and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tra-  the  great  enterprise  of  the  literary  SOCie^ 
ditious,  their  divers  administrations  and  man-  of  Gottingen — History  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
agings,  their  flourishings,  (heir  oppositions,  decays,  ences  in  Europe,  since  the  Restoration  of 
depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes  ^^  g^^  j^til  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con-  ^  «""^  «««.  i^^^  *^»«*  w*  ^x,^^  g^v^v^uu* 
ceming  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  Centunr.  —  Literary  history  is  naturally 
worid,  I  may  tnili^  affirm  to  be  wanting.  The  divided  into  ancient,  middle  and  modem, 
use  and  end  of  wtuch  work  I  do  not  so  much  de-  The  ancient  terminates  with  the  retire- 
sign  for  curiosity  or  saUsfaction  of  those  that  are  ment  of  science  into  the  convents,  in  the 
lovers  of  leammg,  but  chiefiy  for  a  more  «enoa«  ^^l  ^^ntiirv-  thp  middle  h<»ffinfl  with 
and  grave  purpose,  Which  is,  that  it  will  make  ^"^  I^F  U  1°®  n"a«>»e  oegms  Wlin 
learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  "J®  downfall  ot  the  great  Roman  empire 
of  learning.''  (about  500  A.  D.)  aod  the  commencement 
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of  literary  civilization  in  tha  various  Eu-  fore  the  court  in  1769.  In  1709;  the 
ropean  nations,  without  the  support  of  statute  of  8  Anne,  chtf)ter  19,  had  been 
ancient  classical  civilization  (see  Berring-  passed,  giving  to  authors  an  excluaTe 
ton's  LUaraiy  History  of  the  Middle  •^e»);  copyright  **  for  the  term  of  14  vearB,  and 
and  the  last  begins  about  1450,  when  the  no  longer."  Notwithstanding  the  limita- 
study  of  the  classics  was  renewed,  and  tion  of  the  right  to  that  term,  by  the  stat- 
knowledge  revived  in  Europe.  ute,  it  had  been  held,  in  divers  cases,  sub- 
LiTE&ART  Property.  In  the  whole  sequendy  decided,  that  the  exclusive  prop- 
compass  and  variety  of  the  products  of  erty  of  the  author,  or  his  representativeB 
human  labor,  no  one  thing  is  more  exclu-  or  assigns,  continued  afler  the  expiration 
sively  such  than  intellectual  works.  In  of  the  }4  years  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  nibricadon  and  production  of  almost  1739,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  granted 
all  other  subjects  of  value  and  property,  an  injunction  against  a  person,  other  than 
the  materials  are  supplied,  directly  or  in-  the  proprietors,  printing  Milton's  Paradise 
directly,  by  the  earth  or  the  water  ;  and  Lost,  the  title  to  tlie  copyright  of  which 
man  only  cooperates  with  nature  in  fur-  was  derived  to  the  proprietor,  under  an 
nishing  the  article.  But  a  piece  of  music,  asagnment  by  Milton,  72  years  before.  In 
a  painting,  a  ]K>em,  an  oration,  a  histoiy,  the  case  relating  to  the  copyright  of 
or  a  treatise  of  any  descripdon,  is  the  on-  Thomson's  Seasons,  three  of  the  judges^ 
spring  of  the  unaided  labor  of  the  mind,  namely,  lord  Mansfield  and  justices  Aston 
It  is  supplied  from  abroad,  only  with  the  and  Willes,  were  of  opinion,  tliat  the  ex- 
canvass,  paper,  parchment,  or  whatever  elusive  right  of  property  continued  aAer 
other  substance  is  used  for  recording  the  the  expiration  of  14  years  from  the  fim 
work,  and  afibrding  the  evidence  of  its  publication,  as  limited  by  the  statute  of 
accomplishment,  but  which  is  no  more  a  Anne,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the 
part  of^  the  thing  produced,  than  a  deed,  court.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented  from 
conveying  an  estate,  is  a  part  of  the  thing  that  opinion.  Five  years  afterwards,  in 
conveyed.  But,  though  the  right  to  the  1774,  the  odier  case  came  before  the  house 
products  of  intellectuid  labor  is  thus  pe-  of  lords,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  tribu- 
culiarly  positive  and  absolute,  it  is  among  nal,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  king's 
the  latest  rights  of  property  recognised  in  bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  was 
a  community,  since  the  subject  of  it,  the  taken.  Lord  Mansfield,  being  a  niemb^ 
product  itself,  is  only  the  result  of  an  ad-  of  the  house  of  lords,  did  not  give  an 
vanced  state  of  civilization.  Another  opinion  in  answer  to  the  questions  pro- 
reason  of  its  not  attracting  a  more  early  pounded  by  the  house,  with  the  other 
attention,  is  its  abstract,  incorporeal  na-  judges,  but  acted  and  voted  as  a  member 
ture,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  the  difRculty  of  the  body.  Of  the  11  judges  who  gave 
of  defining  and  identifying  it,  and  decid-  opinions,  eight  were  of  opinion  that  an 
ing  what  is  an  infringement  of  this  right  author  had  of  common  right — that  is,  as 
of  property  ;  and  again,  in  some  coun-  by  tlie  common  law,  or  without  any  stat- 
tries,  speaking  the  same  language  as  those  ute  to  tiiis  effect — ^the  exclusive  privilege 
bordering  upon  them,  the  great  difficulty  of  publishing  his  own  works  ;  and  three 
of  protecting  this  kind  of  property  from  wereofn  contrary  opinion.  Seven,  against 
infringement,  though  no  doubt  arises  as  to  four  to  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
the  identification  of  the  thing  claimed,  or  by  publishing  his  work  and  vending 
in  determining  what  shall  be  considered  copies,  he  did  not  abandon  his  exclusive 
to  bo  an  infringement.  The  question  property  to  the  public,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  an  auUior  has,  of  common  right,  that,  by  making  and  selling  one  copy,  he 
and  independentiy  of  any  special  statute  did  not  authorize  all  otiier  persons  to  rnake, 
in  his  favor,  a  property  in  the  products  of  and  use  or  sell  as  many  copies  as  they 
the  labor  of  his  mind,  as  unquestionable  might  choose.  This  seems  to  be  so  plain 
and  absolute  as  &ny  other  producer  has  a  point,  that,  if  four  respectable  judges 
in  those  of  the  labor  of  the  hands,  was  had  not  been  of  a  contrary  opinion,  one 
very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  court  of  would  be  ready  to  say  it  admitted  of  no 
king's  bench,  and  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  doubt  A  case  very  analogous,  but  much 
England,  in  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  in  stronger  in  favor  of'^the  author's  right  of 
the  celebrated  cases  of  Millar  against  Tay-  property,  is  stated  in  the  public  journals 
lor,  reported  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bur-  (1831),  as  having  recently  been  decided  in 
row's  Reports,  in  relation  to  the  copyright  France.  An  artist  had  sold  a  statue  or 
of  Thomson's  Seasons  ;  and  Donaldson  picture,  the  production  of  his  own  chisel 
against  Becket,  reported  in  the  same  vol-  or  pencil,  and  the  question  was  made 
lune.    The  first  of  these  cases  came  be-  whether  the  purchaser   had  a   right  to 
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publish  engravings  of  this  original.  It  Third,  chapter  156,  an  author  is  entitled 
was  decided,  that  the  artist  alone,  and  not  to  an  exclusive  copyright  in  his  work  for 
the  purchaser,  had,  in  such  case,  the  ex-  28  yeara,  and,  if  he  is  living  at  the  end  of 
elusive  right  to  make  and  publish  engrav-  that  period,  it  is  continued  during  his  life, 
ed  copies.  But,  on  the  other  question,  This  act  is  entided  to  the  commendation 
proposed  by  the  house  of  lords,  viz.  of  being  less  unjust  than  that  of  Anne, 
whether  the  statute  of  Anne  took  away  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  lavra  are 
the  author's  exclusive  right  to  his  own  much  more  fevorable,  or,  rather,  much 
property,  after  the  expiration  of  14  years,  less  unfavorable,  to  authors.  In  France, 
six  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  in  the  they  are  entitled  to  an  exclusive  copyri^t 
affirmative,  so  that  the  whole  IS  judges  during  their  lives,  and  their  hbirs  or  as- 
were  equally  divided  upon  this  question,  signs  for  20  years  afterwards.  In  many 
lord  Mansfield  being,  upon  this  and  the  of  the  German  states,  the  right  is  perpet- 
two  other  questions,  in  favor  of  the  au-  ual,  but  it  is  subject  to  this  disadvantage, 
thor's  right  But  the  house  of  lords  de-  that  it  extends  only  to  the  state  in  which 
cided  that  the  author  had  no  exclusive  it  is  granted,  and  the  work  maybe  pirated 
right  afler  the  expiration  of  the  period  in  the  others  with  impunity.  This  can  be 
limited  in  the  statute,  though  the  leasons  avoided  only  by  procuring  a  copyright  in 
given  on  that  side,  by  the  Judges  who  the  different  German  states,  which  is  at- 
supported  it,  are  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  tended  with  much  difficulty  and  expense, 
it  is  not  ea^  to  divine  the  grounds  of  the  The  defect  of  the  laws  of  these  German 
decision.  But  it  has  been  acquiesced  in  states  on  this  subject,  therefore,  is  not  in 
as  law  from  that  time,  both  in  England  confiscating  the  author's  property,  or  re- 
and  the  U.  States.  Thus,  while  the  pov-  fusing  to  recognise  his  right  to  it,  but  in 
erty  of  authors  and  scholars — the  great  burthening  him  with  heavy  expenses  in 
leaders  and  champions  of  civilization  and  securing  its  protection.  In  Rus«a,  the 
intellectual  advancement — has  been  pro-  period  of  the  copyright  is  the  same  as  in 
▼erbial  all  the  world  over,  the  government  France,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  seized 
has  interposed,  or  is  construed  to  have  in-  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  author^ 
terposed,  with  its  mighty  arm,  not  for  their  debts.  In  the  U.  States,  the  constitution 
protection  and  reward,  but  to  despoil  provides,  that  congress  may  secure,  **  far 
them  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their  limited  times,  to  authors,  &c.,  the  exclu- 
own  labor,  and  sequestrate  it  for  the  pub-  sive  right  to  their  respective  writings,"  &c. 
lie  use.  If  a  man  cultivates  the  ^und.  Under  this  provision,  a  law  was  pissed,  in 
or  febricates  goods,  the  fruits  of  his  labor'  1790,  giving  to  authors,  being  citizens  of 
go  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  assigns,  abso-  the  U.  States,  or  being  resident  therein,  the 
liitely,  forever ;  but  if  he  spends  his  life  sole  right  of  printing  and  vending  their 
upon  a  poem  or  musical  composition,  he  works  for  the  term  of  14  years  from  the 
only  has  a  lease  of  it  for  14  years,  accord-  time  of  recording  the  title  in  the  clerks 
ing  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  it  is  to  office  ;  and,  if  living  at  the  expiration  of 
be  forfeited  to  the  public.  This  doctrine  that  period,  and  then  citizens  or  resident 
displajTS,  in  striking  contrast,  the  rewards  as  above,  they  could  have  a  renevnil  of 
bestowed,  and  the  forfeitures  enacted,  in  the  exclusive  right  for  14  vears  lon^r,  on 
reference  to  different  species  of  glory  and  filing  a  copy  of  the  title  again  m  the 
public  service.  While  a  military  hero  is  clerk's  office.  This  law  also  required, 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  and  a  tide  that,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term, 
of  honor,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  ad  in-  the  author  should  publish  the  clerk's  cer- 
JinUumy  a  man  of  equal  genius,  who,  by  tificate  in  some  newspaper  for  four  weeks, 
his  labors,  instructs  and  delights  mankind.  It  also  required  that  a  copy  should  be  de- 
and  sheds  a  lasting  glory  upon  the  country  posited  in  the  office  of  the  secretarjr  of 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  is  despoiled  of  state.  A  more  liberal,  or,  rather,  less  illib- 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labors.  The  injus-  eral,  law  was  passed  on  this  subject  in 
tice  of  such  a  doctrine  is  so  obvious,  that  1831.  By  this  act,  the  exclusive  right  is 
its  legality,  thouffh  sanctioned  by  an  ac-  extended  to  28  years,  with  a  right  of  re- 
quiescence  of  half  a  century,  may  well  newal  for  his  life,  if  the  author  is  living  at 
be  ouestioned.  However  this  may  be,  the  expiration  of  the  first  copyright.  It 
legislatures  have  begun  to  mitigate  the  dispenses  with  the  publication  of  the 
forfeitures  heretofore  infficted  upon  lite-  clerk's  certificate  in  a  newspaper — a  very 
raiy  eminence,  by  extending  the  time  for  useless  provision  ;  for,  if  the  work  itself 
wluch  an  author  may  enjoy  the  fiuits  of  gives  notice  that  the  copyright  is  secured, 
his  own  talents  and  indusny.  By  a  law  a  person  who  pirates  it  can  have  no  pre- 
in  the  54th  year  of  George  the  tenoe  for  alleging  ignorance  of  the  net. 
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The  act,  also,  though  it  requires  that  the  like  the  other  alkalies  :  heated  with  plati- 
author  shall  supply  a  copy  for  the  office  of  na,  it  acts  on  the  metal.  It  combines  with 
the  secretaiy  of  state,  excuses  him  fix)m  the  differeDt  acids,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  trouble  of  depositing  it  there,  requiring  them,  like  potash  and  soda,  though  pos> 
him  only  to  leave  it  in  the  office  of  the  sessedof  a  higher  neutralizing  power  tbaa 
clerk  of  the  district  court.  (See  Copuright.)  these  alkalies.  Its  phosphate  and  carbon- 
Literature,  according  to  the  English  ate  are  sparingly  soluble  ;  its  chloride  is 
dictionaries,  means  learning.  In  general  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
use,  however,  this  word,  in  English,  com-  this  solution  bums  with  a  red  flame.  Ail 
monly  signffies  what  in  other  countnes  its  salts  give  a  red  color,  when  heated  on 
would  be  called  elegant  liUratwrty  exclud-  a  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe, 
ing  works  of  abstract  science  and  mere  The  muriate  and  nitrate  are  deliquescent 
erudition.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  The  metallic  base  of  lithia  was  evolved 
in  English,  however,  is  vague.  In  Ger-  by  sir  H.  Davy,  by  galvanism  ;  but  it  was 
man  and  French,  the  woi^  means,  dis-  too  rapidly  oxidized  to  be  collected  :  the 
tinctly,  the  whole  which  has  been  writ-  metal  was,  however,  seen  to  be  i^vhite  like 
ten.  Hence  the  phrase  ^  literature  of  the  sodium,  and  burned  with  bright  scintilla- 
middle  age,''  or  '^medical  literature,"  means  tions. 

the  aggregate  of  works  written  during  the  Lithic  Acid,  in  combination  with  pot- 
middle  ages,  or  on  medicine,  &c.  LUerary  ash,  is  obtained  from  human  urinary  cal- 
is  applied  to  ail  those  branches  of  react-  culi,hy  digesting  them  in  caustic  lixivium: 
ing  which  come  within  the  scope  of  a  the  litbate  of  potash  ^ves  up  the  lithie 

general  reader  ;  die  phrase  *^  hteraxy  gen-  acid,  on  being  mingled  with  acetic  acid. 
eman"  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  It  has  the  form  of  white  shining  plates^ 
French  homme  de  leUres,  LUerary  go-  which  are  denser  than  water ;  is  without 
zetie  is  a  journal  which  treats  of  works  taste  or  smell,  and  dissolves  in  1400  pam 
interesting  to  a  general  reader.  In  literary  of  boiling  water.  It  reddens  the  inf^iftion 
history,  the  word  has  a  more  extensive  of  htmus.  The  lithates  are  all  tastelesB^ 
meaning.  (See  LUerary  History,)  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Lithia  ;  the  name  applied  by  Arfwed-  Lithic  acid,  by  repeated  distillations,  is  re- 
son  to  an  alkali  discovered  by  him  in  solved  into  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  pros- 
analyzing  the  petalite.    The  name  was  sic  acid. 

derived  from   the   Greek  X/0eio(  (stony),  Lithochromics  ;  the  art  of  painting  in 

in  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  earth  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking  impresnons 

a  stony  mineral    Lithia  has  since  been  on  canvass.    This  process,  which  is  de> 

detected  in  spodumene,  and  several  kinds  signed  to  multiply  the  master-pieces  of 

of  mica.    The  best  process  for  procuring  painting,  was  invented  some  years  ago  by 

it  is  the  following :  One  part  of  petalite  or  Malapeau,  in  Paris,  who  received  a  patent 

spodumene,  in  fme  powder,  is  mixed  inti-  for  his  invention,  and  has  an  estaUishment 

mately  with  two  parts  of  fluor-spar,  and  for  lithochromic  productions,  which  have 

the  mixture  is  heated  with  three  or  four  been  popular  in  Paris  since  1823.     This 

times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  process  is  a  substitute  for  the  copying  of 

as  any  acid  vapors  are  disengaged.    The  portraits  ;  it  also  serves  as  a  cheap  means 

silica  of  the  mineral  is  attacked  by  hydro-  of  ornamenting  walls.    This  art,  howev- 

fluoric  acid,  and  dissipated  in  the  form  of  er,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  lithochromic 

fluosilicic  acid  gas,  while  the  alumina  and  paintings  yet  produced  are  less  valuable 

hthia  unite  with  sulphuric  acid.    Afler  than  the  poorest  copies.    A  similar  but 

dissolving  these  salts  in  water,  the  solution  much  superior  invention  has  been  made 

is  boiled  with  pure  ammonia  to  precipi-  by  Sennefelder,  which  he  calls  mosaic  m- 

tate  tlie  alumina  ;  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  fnression, 

diyness,  and  then  heated  to  redness  to  ex-  Lithoorapht  (from  Xfdof,  stone,  and 
pel  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  resi-  Ypo<ptiv,  to  write);  the  art  invented  by  Aloys 
due  is  pure  sulphate  of  lithia,  which  is  Sennefelder  (q.  v.),  of  taking  impressiooB 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  fi^m  drawings  or  writings  on  stone,  witb- 
acetate  of  barytes  ;  and  the  acetate  of  out  engraving.  As  the  history  of  the  inven- 
lithia,  being  heated  to  redness,  is  convert-  tion  of  this  art,  and  the  principles  on 
ed  into  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and,  finally,  which  it  depends,  are  contained  in  the  ar- 
this  is  decomposed  by  lime  or  barytes,  tide  iSenne/e^der,  we  shall  confine  ourselvefl^ 
which  aflbrds  pure  lithia.  Its  color  is  in  this  place,  to  an  account  of  the  piocesB 
white  ;  it  is  not  deliquescent,  but  absorbs  of  Uthographic  printing,  and  of  the  mate- 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  ;  very  soluble  rials  us^  in  it  Two  substances  are  used 
in  water;  acrid,  caustic,  and  acts  on  colors  for    drawing    upon    stone-^lithogimphie 
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chalk  and  Uthognphic  ink.  The  former  pense,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  fabricate 
is  made  of  1^  ounce  of  soap,  2  ounces  of  artificial  slabs,  to  which  a  proper  dened^ 
tallow,  li  ounce  of  pure  white  wax,  1  and  hardness  may  be  given.  An  intelh- 
ounce  shell-lac,  i  ounce  lamp-black,  gent  'potter  can  easily  imitate  tlie  density 
Another  receipt  gives  2  ounces  soap,  5  of  natural  stones.  Slabs,  used  for  this 
ounces  wax,  i  ounce  tallow,  and  1  ounce  purpose,  have  been  made  of  stucco,  com- 
lamp-black.  The  soap,  after  it  has  been  posed  of  Hme  and  sand,  and  fastened  with 
scraped  fine,  is  put  in  an  iron  or  earthen  the  caseous  part  of  milk.  Artificial  slabs, 
vessel,  over  the  fire,  and,  when  it  is  melted,  however,  have  not  been  made  so  as  to 
little  pieces  of  wax  and  tallow  are  added  ;  equal  the  real  ones  ;  and  the  royal  insti- 
it  must  be  stirred  the  whole  time,  and,  tute  of  France  have  thought  the  subject 
when  the  heat  is  extreme,  the  contents  of  of  sufiicient  importance  to  ofiler  a  large 
the  vessel  are  to  be  lighted  by  a  burning  prize  for  the  best  The  stones  are  polish- 
taper,  the  stirring  being  continued.  After  ed  by  putting  fine  sand  between  two  of 
a  short  time,  the  fiame  is  to  be  extinguish-  them,  and  thus  nibbing  them  against  each 
ed  ;  and,  while  the  mixture  is  boiling,  the  other  till  the  surface  is  smooth ;  then  each 
lamp-black  is  to  be  gradually  added,  separate  stone  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
When  this  is  done,  the  mixture  is  taken  pumice-stone.  After  the  stone  is  thus 
fi^m  the  fire,  and  poured  out  on  an  iron  prepared,  it  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
or  stone  plate,  and  may  be  made  into  any  writing  and  drawing,  with  the  brush  or 
form  desired.  For  Uthographic  ink,  a  pen,  &c.  But  if  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
great  many  dift*erent  receipts  have  been  chalk,  it  must  have  a  rougher  suiiace,  and, 
given  ;  one  of  the  most  approved  of  after  the  application  of  the  pumice-stone, 
which  is  a  composition  made  of  equal  it  is  to  be  covered  with  very  fine  sand,  of 
parts  of  tallow,  wax,  sheU-lac  and  com-  a  uniform  size,  and  rubbed  with  another 
mon  soap,  with  about  one  twentieth  part  polished  stone  without  water.  This  is 
of  the  whole  of  lamp-black.  These  ma-  turned  round  and  round,  till  the  necessair 
terials  are  mixed  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the  roughness  is  produced.  Both  kinds  dt 
wax  and  tallow  are  first  put  in,  and  heat-  plates  must  be  carefully  preserved  against 
ed  till  they  take  fire,  after  which  the  greasine^  such  as  they  would  receive 
other  in^dients  are  successively  added ;  from  the  touch  of  the  hand,  since  all  the 
the  burning  is  allowed  to  continue  until  greasy  spots  appear  in  the  impression,  the 
the  composition  is  reduced  about  one  greasy  printing  ink  remaining  on  them, 
third.  AU  calcareous  stones,  being  sus-  If  the  drawing  is  to  be  prepared  with 
ceptible  of  taking  in  a  greasy  substance,  ink,  the  stone  is  first  covered  with  oil  of 
and  of  imbibing  water  with  fiicility,  are  turpentine  or  soap-water,  to  prevent  the 
suitable  ft)r  lithographic  printjng,  provided  lines  from  spreading.  Then  the  drawing 
they  are  compact,  capable  of  receiving  a  may  be  made  on  me  stone  with  a  black 
fine  polish,  and  of  a  clear  and  uniform  lead  pencil  or  widi  a  red  crayon ;  but  the 
color  ;  the  more  compact  and  uniform  latter  is  preferable,  because,  when  the  ink 
in  color,  the  better.  Those  commonly  comes  to  be  applied,  it  is  easier  to  discov- 
used  are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  er  how  fur  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are 
Suitable  stones  are  by  no  means  scarce,  really  covered  with  ink.  After  having 
The  quarry  from  which  the  first  litho-  dissolved  the  ink  in  rain  or  river  water 
graphic  stones  were  extracted,  is  still  that  (the  fonner  ought  to  have  stood  some 
which  furnishes  them  in  the  greatest  time),  these  pencil  outlines  are  covered 
abundance,  and  of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  ink.  If  the  stroke  is  black,  or,  at 
It  is  situated  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappen-  least,  dark  brown,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
heim,  in  Bavaria.  No  quarries  hitherto  the  impression  will  succeed.  But  if  li^ht 
known  in  France,  afibrd  stones  equal  to  brown,  and  transmrent,  it  will  not  ffive 
the  German.  Those  found  near  Chateau-  the  impression.  The  ink  may  be  laid  on 
roux  are  of  a  similar  color  to  those  of  with  tne  pen  or  brush.  Goose  quills, 
Solenhofen,  and  even  harder,  and  of  a  however,  are  not  well  suited  for  this  pur- 
finer  grain  ;  but  they  are  full  of  spots  of  a  pose,  particularly  if  the  strokes  are  to  be 
softer  nature,  so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  pro-  very  fine ;  the  pens  are  too  quickly  blunted; 
cure  pieces  of  the  necessary  size.  In  but  steel  pens  are  used  to  great  advantage : 
England,  a  stone  has  been  used  which  is  these  arc  made  of  watch  springs.  Aner 
foundT  at  Corston,  near  Bath.  It  is  one  of  the  drawing,  the  plate  is  left  several  hours, 
the  white  lias  beds,  but  is  inferior  to  the  and  then  put  under  the  press.  For  draw- 
German  in  fineness  of  grain  and  closeness  ing  widi  chalk,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
of  texture.  When  proper  stones  cannot  finest  and  softest  tints  first,  and  the  strongest 
be  obtained  without  difficulty  or  great  ex-  afterwards.    If  the  proper  effect  cannot  be 

2* 
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given  to  the  foreground  by  chalk  only,  a  though  lithography  is  of  great  use,  and 
uttle  ink  is  added  with  the  brush  or  pen.  excellent  impressions  are  produced,  par- 
If  the  drawing  has  veiy  fine  tints,  it  is  ticularly  at  Munich,  it  is  yet  very  Imperfect 
necessary  that  the  impresaon  from  the  In  landaca})cs,  the  soft  tints  and  the  per- 
plate  should  be  taken  immediately,  other-  spective  cannot  be  properly  given  ;  the 
wise  the  oil  will  dry  or  evaporate,  and  lines  are  not  sufficiently  delicate.     The 
the  ink  will  not  take  effect  on  these  parts,  number  of  impressions  which    can    be 
The  oil  varnish  used  must  be  of  the  best  taken  from  a  lithographic  chalk  drawing, 
kind.    Before  the  stone  is  covered  with  will  vary  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
ink,  it  must  first  be  dipped  in  nitric  or  tints.     A  fine  drawing  will  give  400  or 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  such  500 ;   a  strong  one,  1000  or  1500.     Ink 
a  degree,  that  only  a  slight  efiTervescence  drawings  and  writings  give  considerably 
is    produced ;  the    proportion    of    acid  more  than  copper-plates.    The  finest  will 
should  be  but  little  more  than  one  per  yield  6000  or  8000,  and  strong  linos  and 
cent ;  this  will  make  the  stone  in  the  writings  many  more.    Upwards  of  80,000 
parts  not  covered  by  the  drawing  more  impressions  have  been  taken,  at  Munich, 
readily  imbibe  the  water.    This  process  is  from  one  writing  of  a  form  for  regimental 
called  etching  the  drawing.    After  this,  it  is  returns.    But  it  is  probably  susceptible  of 
merely  dipped  iu  common  water.    Great  farther  improvements.      Stone  paper,   a 
NAcare  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  is  not  too  •  substitute  for  stone  plates,  was  invented  bv 
strong,  as  it  will  tlien  injure  the  fine  strokes  Sennefelder,  in  1817.     (Sec  Sennefelder^ 
and  tints.    When  the  stone  has  imbibed  VbUsidn  diets  Lchrbuch  der  Steindmchtnyf 
sufficient  water,  a  liquid  mixture  must  be  Munich,    1818).       Lithography    is    now 
poured  over  it,  consisting  of  one  sixth  lin-  very  widely  spread.      In  all  parts  of  Ger- 
seed  oi),  two  sixths  oil  of  turpentine,  and  many,  also   in  France,  Russia,  £n^and 
three  sixths  of  pure  water:  tliis  again  must  and  the  U.  States,  tiiere  are  hthographic 
be  wiped  off  clean,  and  the  stone  must  be  printing  establishments.  The  lithographic 
then   covered  with  a  solution   of  gum-  process  is  generally  employed  for  printing 
arable  in  water;  this  prevents  the  lines  firom  music,  and  has  given  rise  to  lithochromics. 
spreading.  Immediately  after  this  process,  (q.  v.)     The  best  lithographic  establisb- 
it  is  inked.   The  prindng-ink  is  applied  by  ments,  at  present,  are  at  Munich  (Bavaria)   I 
means  of  leather  printers'  balls,  stufiTed  and  Paris.    The  French  are  the  most  ex-   f 
with  hair,  or  by  cylinders,  which  must  be  pert  in  the  process  of  printing.     Some 
of  various  sizes.      The  first  impressions  beautiful  lithographic    prints   have    also 
arc  seldom  perfect    After  each  impres-  been  executed  at  Berlin, 
sion,  the  stone  is  washed  with  water,  and.  Lithotomy  is  the  name  given  to  the 
from  time  to  time,  is  sponged  over  with  operation  for  extracting  the  stone  fix>m  the 
gum-water,  which  is  prepared  from  one  bladder.    (See  Stone,) 
ounce  of  finely  pounded  gum-arabic,  and  Lithotritt  ;  a  surgical  operation,  ty 
half  a  7>ound  of  water.     The  ink  which  which  the  stone  iu  the  bladder  is  crushed 
lias  settled  on  a  spot  that  should  be  light,  by  an  instrument  invented  and   first  ap- 
is either  removed  with  a  clean  sponge,  or  plied  by  doctor  Civiale,  of  Paris,  in  182& 
by  diluted  acid,  applied  with  a  spon^  He  has  written  on  the  subject 
and  tiie  place  is  afterwards  waslied  with  LiTHUAi>riA  (in    the    language  of  the 
pure  water.     The  printing-ink  is  com-  countiy,  LUwa;  in  Grermau,  LMauen]; 
posed,  hke  other  printing-inks,  of  oil-var-  an  extensive  country,  formerly  an*  inde- 
nish  and  fine  lamp-black.     To  prepare  pendent  grand-duchy,  containing  60,000 
the  varnish,  a  vessel  is  about  half  filled  square  miles,  but  in  15()9  united  to  Po- 
with  pure  linseed  oil,  and  heated  till  it  land.    Since  the  dismemberment  of  that 
takes  fire  from  the  flame  of  a  piece  of  kingdom  in  1773, 1793,  and  1795,  the  great- 
burning  paper.    It  is  allowed  to  bum  till  er  portion  of  it  has  been  united  to  Russia, 
reduced  to  the  proper  density.    To  de-  and  forms  the  governments  of  Mohilew, 
scribe  the  press,  a  drawing  would  be  neces-  Witepsk,  Minsk,  Wilna  and  Grodno.    The 
sary.     Besides    the  mode    of  preparing  cUmate  is  temperate  and   healthy,    and 
the  drawings  above  described,  drawings  the  face  of  the  country  nearly  a  level,  in- 
are  also  cut  into  the  stone,  and  fix)m  these  terrupted  only  by  a  few  insignificant  hUk 
impressions  are  taken.    Engravings  may  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  sandy ;  in  othen 
also  be  multiplied  by  putting  them  wet  on  marshy,  or   covered    with    woods ;  but, 
a  stone,  when  they  come  from  the  copper-  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  very  prodoo- 
plate  press,  and  subjecting  them  to  ores-  tive.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dflna, 
sure,  by  which  the  ink  is  made  to  leave  or  Dwina,  tlie  Dnieper,  the  Niemen,  the 
the  paper  and  adhere  to  the  stone.    Al-  Przypiec  and  Bug.    There  are  also  many 
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lakes  and  morasBes.  Lithuania  raisos  about  it  It  is  300  miles  from  the  mouth 
conaderable  numbers  of  catde,  and  pro-  of  the  river  by  its  course,  and  about  half 
duces  abundance  of  com,  flax,  Tiemp,  that  distance  in  a  direct  line.  The  village 
wood,  honey,  and  wax.  The  mineral  of  Acropolis  was  laid  out  in  1820,  and  is 
kingdom  vields  iron  and  turf  The  forests  but  small;  1237  miles  west  of  Washington; 
are  full  of  game ;  among  the  wild  animals  lat  34°  34'  N. ;  Ion.  92°  10^  W. 
are  the  urus,  lynx,  elk,  beaver,  &c.  Com,  Litti.eton,  or  Ltttleton,  Thomas,  a 
wax,  honey,  wolf  and  bear  skins,  leath-  celebrated  English  judge  and  law  authori- 
er,  wool,  and  small  but  good  horses,  are  ty,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
exported.  The  manufactures  are  iron,  century,  at  Frankley,  having  been  edu- 
fflass,  leather,  and  there  are  numerous  cated  at  one  of  the  universities,  was  re- 
distilleries.  The  Lithuanians,  who  are  of  moved  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
Lettish  origin  (see  lAvonia)^  were  in  the  studied  the  law,  and  became  very  eminent 
eleventh  centuiy  tributary  to  Russia.  They  in  his  profession.  In  1455,  he  went  the 
made  themselves  independent  when  Rus-  northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize,  and 
sia  was  divided  by  the  troubles  under  the  was  continued  in  the  same  post  by  Ed- 
si/ccessors  of  Wladimir,  and  soon  became  ward  IV,  who  also,  in  1466,  appointed 
formidable  to  their  neighbors.  Ringold,  him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  conmion 
in  1235,  bore  the  tide  of  grand-duke,  and,  pleas.  In  1475,  he  was  created  a  knight 
under  iiis  successors,  the  n^hole  of  Rus-  of  the  Bath,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the 
sian  Lithuania  was  separated  from  Russia,  esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  the  nation 
Gedemin  conquered  Kiev ;  Wladislaus  f mdl  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
Yagello  was  baptized  in  138iS,  and,  by  his  1481.  The  memoiy  of  judge  Littleton  is 
marriage  with  the  Polish  queen  Hedwig,  preserved  by  his  work  on  Tenures,  which 
united  Lithuania  and  the  conquered  Rus-  nas  passed  through  a  very  great  number 
sian  provinces  with  Poland.  A  pordon  of  edidons,  those  from  1539  to  1639 
of  Lithuania,  6675  square  miles,  with  alone  amountinff  to  tweUQr.four.  This 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  now  forms  work  is  esteemed  the  princip|al  authority 
part  of  Gurabinnen,  in  the  province  of  for  the  law  of  real  property  in  England, 
£ast  Pmssia,  and  is  ferdle  and  well  culd-  while  the  commentary  of  sir  E.  Coke  is 
Tated.    (See  RttssiOy  and  Poland.)  the  repository  of  his  leaming  on  the  sub- 

LiTMus;  a  blue  paste  or  pigment  ob-  jects  Treated, 

tained  from  the  lichen  parellus.     It  is  Littorale  ;  an  Italian  word  signifying 

brought  from  Holland  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  the  sea  coast,  applied  particularly  to  the 

is  not  much  used  in  painting,  for  the  least  Hungarian  province  on  die  coast  of  the 

acid  reddens  it ;  but  the  color  is  again  re-  Adriatic,    comprising   the    three    towns 

stored  by  the  applicadon  of  an  alkali.  Fiume,  Buccari  and  Porto-Re,  with  their 

On  this  account,  it  is  a  veiy  valuable  test  territories,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Dal- 

to  the  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence  matia.    It  formerly  belonged  to  the  mili- 

both  of  an  acid  and  alkali    It  is  employ-  tary  district  of  Croada.     The  emperor 

ed  also  for  staining  marble,  and  by  silk  Josc{)h  II  annexed  it  to  Hungary  in  1776^ 

dyers  for  giving  a  gloss  to  more  perma-  and  gave  it  a  civil  government  for  the 

nent  colors.    Considerable  quantides  of  encouragement  of  Hungarian  commerce, 

the  lichen  are  collected  in  the  northern  The  district  had,  in  1787, 19,928  inhab- 

parts  of  Great  Britain.  itants  upon  140  square  miles.    From  1809 

Litre.    (See  Drance,  division  Decimal  to  1814,  it  fonned  part  of  the  Illyrian 

Measure,)  provinces  of  France.    In  1814,  it  was  re- 

LiTTER ;  a  sort  of  vehiculary  bed ;   a  stored  to  the  Austrian  empire,  and,  in 

couch  or  chair  wherein  the  Roman  pa-  1822j  was  reunited  with  the  provinces  of 

tricians  were  borne  by  their  servants,  par-  the  crown  of  Hungary.    The  seat  of  gov- 

ticularly  on  solemn  public  occasiops,  such  erament  is  at  Fiume.  (q.  v.) 

us  triumphal  pomps  or  religious  ceremo-  Liturgia  (Greek,  Uirovpyia) ;  the  office 

nies.    These  litters  were  mosdy  provided  of  the  XuTov(fYot,    These  were  persons  in 

with  an  awning  or  canopy,  to  preserve  Athens,  of  considerable  estates,  who  were 

their  occupiers  at  once  fit)m  the  heat  of  ordered  by  their  own  tribe,  or  by  the  whole 

the  sun  and  from  the  general  gaze.  people,  to  perform  some  public  duty,  or  sup- 

LiTTLE  Rock  ;  the  seat  of  govern-  ply  the  commonwealth  with  necessaries  at 
ment  of  Arkansas  territory,  which  is  some-  their  own  expense.  This  insdtudon  indi- 
times  called  1^  the  name  of  Acropolis  cates  the  mdeness  of  an  age  in  which  po- 
or Arcopclis.  It  is  a  high  bluff  point  on  lidcal  science  had  made  but  httle  progress, 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arkansas,  and  These  Xurw^oi  were  of  divers  sorts,  all 
derives  its  name  from  the  masses  of  stone  elected  out  of  1200  of  the  richest  citizens^ 
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who  were  appmnted  by  the  people  to  un-  en  times  a  day  do  I  praise  tfaee."    It  ii 
derttike,  when  required,  all  the  burden-  recited  in  Latin.    The  Miaaaly  or  Tolume 
some  and  chargeable  offices  of  the  com-  employed  in  celebrating  masBi  contaiiM 
mon  wealth,  every  tribe  electing  120  out  the  calendar,  the  general  rubrics,  or  rites  of 
of  their  own  body.    These  1200  were  di-  the  mass,  and,  besides  such  parts  as  are  in- 
vided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their  variably  the  same,  the  de  tempore^  that  'm, 
wealth.    Out  of  the  wealthiest  half,  were  the  variable  parts  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
appointed  300  of  the  richest  citizens,  who,  days  that  have  proper  masses ;  the  prvpri- 
upon  all  exigencies,  were  to  furnish  the  um  sanctorum,  or  the  variable  parts  in  tbe 
commonwealth  with  necessary  supplies  masses  for  the  festivals  of  such  saints  as 
of  money,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  1200,  have  proper  masses ;  and  commune  sandth 
were  to  perform  all  extraordinair  duties  rum,  or  the  variable  parts  on  the  fbasts  of 
m  turn.    If  any  person,  appointed  to  un-  those  saints  that  have  no  proper  maoL 
dergo  one  of  the  duties,  could  find  anoth-  The  canon  of  the  moss  was  committed 
er  person  more  wealthy  than  himself,  and  to  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
fiee  from  all  the  duties,  the  informer  was  century.    Grregoiy  the  Great  made  toanj 
excused.    This  obnoxious  institution  was  additions  to  it.    The  Ceremonial  contain 
abolished  on  the  proposition  of  Demos-  the  offices  peculiar  to  the  pope,  treating 
thenes.    (See  Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  De-  of  his  election,  consecration,  benedictioii 
mo$thenes,  Bockh's  PoliHcm  Economy  of  and  coronation,  the  canonization  of  saintly 
Jkhen8,nndFoiter*B  Grecian  Antiquities,)--  the  creation  of  cardinals,  the  vestmentt 
The  word  X^roopyia  is  the  origin  of  the  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  when  celebnt- 
English  word  lUurgy  (q.  v.),  the  sense  ing  the  divine  offices,  &c.    The  Pontifi- 
havmg  become  contracted    from  public  cale  describes  the  functions  of  the  bishofs 
ministiy,  in  general,  to  the  ceremonies  of  of  the  Roman  church,  such  as  the  coo- 
religious  worship.  ferring  ecclesiastical  orders,  coDsecratiii; 
LiTURGT  (Greek,  UtTovpyia,  from  Xtirov,  of  churches,  manner  of  excommunication 
public,  and  ipyov,  work);  a  precomposed  absolving,  &c.    The  Ritual  treats  of  those 
form  of  public  worship.    It  is  merely  our  functions  which  are  to  be  performed  bf 
intention  here  to  mention  some  of  the  simple  priests,  or  the  inferior  clei^,  boa 
most  important  liturgies,  without  entering  in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and  in 
at  all  into  the  question  of  the  primitive  theexerciseof  private  pastoral  duties.  Tbe 
forms  of  worship  in  the  Christian  church,  ancient  Grallican  hturgy  is  that  which  wv 
There  are  three  liturgies  used  in  the  Greek  in  use  amon^  the  Gauls  before  the  time 
church — those  ofBasil,  of  Chrysostom,  and  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  who  intro- 
of  the  Presanctified.    They  are  used  in  all  duced  the  Roman  mode  of  celebratiiig 
the  Greek  churches  subject  to  the  patriarch  divine  worship.     The    Spanish   lituiff, 
of  Constantinople;  also  in  tbe  countries  more  commonly  called  the  Afozoro^tcli^- 
originally  converted   by  the  Greeks,  as  gy,  is  derived  from  that  of  Rome.     The 
Russia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  by  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  used  in  the  cathednl 
Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An-  at  Milan,  derives  its  name  from  St.  A(ih 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.   (King,  Rites  of  the  brose,  who  made  some  changes  in  iL    It 
Greek  Church,)  There  are  various  liturgical  does  not  differ  from  the  Roman  in  doe- 
books  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  trines,  though  it  does    in    form.      The 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  common  to  whole  of  the  Roman  liturgy  is  in  Latio. 
all  the  members  in  communion  with  the  The  Protestants  all  adopted  their  vemac- 
church,  while  others  are  only  permitted  ular  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
to  be  used  in  particular  places,  or  by  par-  service.    In  1523,  Luther  drew  up  a  litur- 
ticular  monasteries.     The  Breviary  con-  gy,  or  form  of  prayer  and  administration 
tarns  the  matins,  lauds,  &C.,  with  the  va-  of  the  sacraments,  which,  in  many  poinlB^ 
riations  made  therein  according  to  the  differed  but  little  from  the  mass  of  tbe 
several  days,  canonical  hours,  and    the  church  of  Rome  ( Opercu,  ii,  384).     He  did 
like.    There  are  various  breviaries  appro-  not,  however,  confine  his  followers  to  this 
priated  only  to  certain  places ;  as  the  Am-  form,  and  hence  every  country,  in  which 
brosian  breviary  used  in  Milan,  die  Galli-  Lutheranism  prevails,  has  its  own  liturg}', 
can,  by  the  church  of  France,  and  those  agreeing  with  the  others  in  the  essentials, 
of  difiierent  monastic  orders ;  but  the  Ro-  but  difi^ring  in  many  things  of  an  indif- 
man  breviary  is  general    It  consists  of  ferent  nature.    The  prayers  are  read  or 
the  services  of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  third,  chanted  by  the  minister  at  the  altar,  and 
sixth,  nones,  vespers,  complines,  or  the  the  subject  of  the  diseourse  is,  in  most 
posi-communief  that  is,  of  the  seven  hours,  cases,  limited  to  the  epistle  or  gospel  of 
on  account  of  the  saying  of  David,  **  Sev-  the  day.    A  new  liturg  for  the  princ^ 
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B  serviM  on  Sundays,  holydaya,  and  by  no  means,  strictly  adhered  to.   In  1713^ 

elebration  of  the  holy  communion,  the   English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

published  at  ISerim,  in  1822.    This  was  finally  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 

lesiffned  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  tions.    The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 

and  cathedral  church  in  Berlin,  but  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  U. 

[)een  generally  adopted  in  Prussia.  States  was  adopted  in  17^,  and,  besides 

n  prepared  no  liturgy,  but  his  fol-  some  minor  deviations  from  the  English, 

"s  in  Geneva,  Holland,  France,  and  it  omits  the  Athanasian  creed,  and,  in  Uie 

places,  drew  up  forms  of  prayer,  of  Apostles'    creed,    leaves    the    officiating 

ii  the  Genevese  and  the  French  are  mmister  the  discretional  power  of  sufasti- 

lost  important    The  Grenevese  Utur-  tuting,  for  the  expression  ^he  descended 

ntains  the  prayer  with  which  divine  into  hell,''  **  he  went  into  the  place  of  de- 

le  begins,  a  confession  of  sins,  public  parted  spirits."    It  has  adopted  the  obla- 

irs  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  tion  and  invocation  in  the  communion 

>me  particular  occasions,  the  Lord's  service,  in  which  it  approximates  to  the 

T,  decalogue,  and  creed,  &c.    A  new  Scottish  communion  omce,  and  has  add 

y  of  the  French  reformed  church  ed  six  forms  of  prayer — for  the  visitation 

implied  in  1826.    The  Kirk  of  Scot-  of  prisoners;    for  thanksgiving  for  the 

or  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church,  fruits  of  the  earth  and  ouer  oleasingB ; 

K>  liturgy.     The  Directory  for  the  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  ftmi- 

c  Worship  of  God  contains  direc-  lies ;  for  the  consecration  of  a  church  or 

for  the  assembling  of  the  congrega-  chapel ;  and,  lastly,  a  beautiful  and  ira- 

the  manner  of  proceeding,  &c.   In  pressive  office  of  institution  of  ministers. 

,  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or  (See    Koecher's   B\bli4iiheca    LUumca; 

c's  Liturgy,  was  recommended  to  be  Bii^gham's  Originta  EcdesiasHciB ;  Com- 

by  those  who  were  unable  to  pray  ber's  Scholastical  HiaUny  of  IMurgiu.) 
>ut  a  set  form.    In  England,  before        Livaoia  ;  the  ancient  Hellas  (q.  v.),  or 

3fbrmation,  the  public  service  of  the  Middle  Greece  (see  Greece);  situated  to 

;h  was  performed  in  Latin,  and  dif-  the  south  of  Janna,  or  Thessaly  (q.  v.), 

t  liturgies  were    used    in    different  and  north  of  Morea  (q.  v.),  bounded  easi 

of  the  kingdom.    The  most  cele-  by  the  iEgean,  and  west  by  the  Ionian 

d  of  these  were  the  Breviary  and  sea,  5800    square  miles  in  extent,  and 

il,  stcvndum  iMum  Soarumy  compiled  containing   250,000    inhabitants,   chiefly 

e  bishop  of  Salisbury  about  1080.  Greeks.    The  name  is  derived  from  the 

'  consisted  of  prayers  and   offices,  town  of  Livadia  (or  Lebadia;  2000  houses 

of  very  ancient  origin,  and  others  and  6000  inhabitants).    The  boundary  be- 

iroduce  of  later  times.    In  1536^  by  tween  Livadia  and  Thessaly  is  formed 

y  VIII's  direction,  the  Bible,  Pater-  by  the  mountain  CEta  (on  whose  summit 

r,  creed  and  decalogue  were  read  Hercules  was  burned),  now  called  Attmcn- 

nglish.    In  1547,  Edward  VI  com-  ia.    It  is  only  accessible,  at  least  for  artil- 

oned  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  11  other  lery,  by  a  narrow  pass  between  (Eta  and 

es,  to  draw  up  a  litur^  in  English,  the  swamps  on  the  Malian  gulf  (gulf  of 

was  published  in  1549,  and  again,  Zeitouni),  or  the  famous  pass  or  Tber- 

some  changes,  in  1551,  whence  it  mopvlee.  (q.  v.)    In  the  war  of  the  Greek 

called  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  revolution,  several  decisive  batdes  were 

vd  VL    In  the  reign  of  James  I,  fought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 

finally,  at  the  restoration,  it  under-  most  bloody  near  the  town  of  Zeitouni, 

new  revisions.     This  was  the  last  tlie   ancient    Lamia,  which    lies  to  the 

il  in  which  any  alteration  was  made  north.    From  this  pass,  which  is  about 

uthority.     A   utiu*gy    of  the    New  six  miles  long,  we  enter,  1.  Locris,  the 

ch  (the  Swedenborgians)    signified  northerly  part  of  Livadia ;  farther  south 

e  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation,  lie,  2.  Phocis,  with  the  ancient  Elatsea, 

published    by    the    Swedenborinan  now  Turko-Chorio,  watered  by  the  river 

ral  conference  in  England,  in  1828.  Cephissus,   and    intersected    by    mount 

litur^  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Parnassus  (q.  v.);  and,  still  more  south- 

and,  IS  at  present  not  very  different  erly,  3.  Bceotia ;   4.  Attica ;  and  5.  Me- 

that   of  the  church  of  England,  garis ;  to .  the  west  are,  6.  iEtoha ;  and 

attempt  of  Charles  I  (1637)  to  mtro-  /.  Acamania.     The    ancient  names  of 

into  Scotland  a  book  of  common  places   are    now    revived,   and    Middle 

^,  copied  fit)m  the  English,  produc-  Greece  has  been  divided  into  £^t  and 

e  solenm  league  and  covenant    The  West  Hellas.    (See  Greece,  Revolution  of 

:tory  was   anerwards   adopted,  but  Modem,)     The  boundary  of  Greece,  as 
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settled  by  the  protocol  of  February,  1830,  phragm,  retain  the  liver  in  its  plaoe,  leav- 

runs  north  of  Livadia,  thus  placins^  it  ing  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  eonsiderabfe 

within   the  kingdom  of  Greece.     The  power  of  changing  its  relative  poatioiL 

character  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  The    organization  of  the  liver  im  verj 

these  countries  is  as  various  as  their  de-  complicated.    Besides  its  peculiar  tisaoe^ 

scent  and  mode  of  life.     The  first  in-  or  parenchyma,  the  texture  of  which  ii 

habitants  of  the  coast  were  chiefly  of  ui^ known,  it  receives  a  larger  number  of  | 

foreign,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  of  vessels  than  any  other  gland.     A  peculiar 

baiiMuian   descent      Their    occupation  venous  s;^8tem — that  of  the  vena  porim' 

was   piracy.     The    mountaineers    were  rwm — is  cfistributed  in  it    To  this  must  be 

robbers,  constantly  at  war  with  their  op-  added  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  a^ 

pressors.     Missolonghi  (q.  v.),  the  only  tery  and  veins,  the   nerves,   ^vhich  aie 

strong-hold  on    the  western   coast,    has  small,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  excrelo- 

been  rendered  celebrated  by  late  events,  ry  tubes,  and  a  peculiar  tissue,  enckised 

To  the  north  is  the  ancient  Actium  (q.  v.),  by  a  double  membrane,  a  serous  or  peri- 

orAzio.  Prevesa,  which,  with  Parga(q.  v.),  toneal,  and  a  cellular  one.    The  excrelo- 

and  the  coast  of  Epinis,  was  ceded  to  the  ly  apparatus  of  the  bile  is  composed  of 

Turks  in  1800,  and  Arta  (q.  v.),  near  the  the  hepatic  duct,    which,  rising    imnw- 

gulf  of  Arta,  belons  to  Albania.    In  the  diately  from  the  liver,  unites    with   the 

southerly  ^irt  of  Locris   lies    Lepanto.  cystic  duct,  which  terminates  in  the  gafl- 

(q.  V.)    In  b<Botia(q.  V.)  is  the  town  Li-  bladder.    The  choledochic  duct  is  form- 

vadia,  formerly  Lebadla,  at  the  foot  of  ed  by  the  union  of  the  two  preceding,  and  ! 

mount  Helicon,  near  which  are  the  cave  terminates  in  the  duodenwiu    (See  GA 

of  Trophonius  (q.  v.),  and  the  fountains  of  Bladdery  and  BUt,\ 
Mnemosyne  (memory)   and    Lethe  (ob-        Liverpool  ;  a  oorough  town  of  Eng^ 

Uvion).    Not  far  off  are  Leuctre  and  Pla-  land,  in  the  county  palatine  Lancaster;  tin 

ttea  (q.  v.),  and  the  ruins  of  Thespiae,  principal  seaport  in  the  British  dominiooa 

whose  inhabitants  were  selected  by  Le-  It  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  ^ 

onidas  to  die  for  their  country,  with  the  Mersey,  about  mree  miles,  and,  at  an  tf- 

900  Spartans.    Tanagra,  on  the  iCsopus,  erage,  about  a  mile  inland    On  the  whI 

was   the    birth-place   of  the    celebrated  side  of  it,  and  forming  a  remarkable  fet- 

Corinna.  (q.  v.)    Mount  Cithseron  divides  ture  in  the  town,  lie  the  docks,  whkh, 

Bceotia  fit>m  Attica  (q.  v.)  and  from  Me-  with  the  wharfs,  warehouses,  &cc^  extend 

garis.  (q.  V.)    (See  Grttce,)  in  an  immense  range  along  die  bank  of 

Live  Oak.    (See  OakJ)  the  river.    On  the  other  side,  the  town  ■ 

Liver  (/cctir,   hepar)]  a   large  gland  prolonged  into  numerous  suburbs,  con- 

which    occupies  a  considerable  portion  sisting  of  villas  and  country  houses,  the 

of  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  which  residence  or  retreat  of  its  wealthy  citizena 

secretes  the  bile.    It  is  a  single  organ,  of  The  streets    are    mostly  spacious,  aiiy, 

an  irregular  shape,   brownish-red  color,  some  of  them  elegant,  and  the   greater 

and,  in  general,  is  smaller   in    propor-  part  of  them  light^  with  coal  gas.     The 

tion  as  me  individual  is  more  healthy,  older  and  more  confined    parts  of  the 

It  occupies  the  right  hypochmidriumy  or  town  are  in  a  state  of  improvement    The 

space  included  by  the  false  ribs,  and  a  public  buildings  are  elegant    The  prind- 

part  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  lies  im-  pal  of  these  are  the  town  hall,  exchange 

mediately  under  the  diaphragm  (midriff),  buildings,  corn  exchange,  lyceum,  athe- 

above  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon,  naeum,  Wellington  rooms,  innrmaiy,  worit- 

and  right  kidney ;  in  front  of  the  verte-  house,  blue-coat  schoof,  dispensary,  and 

bral  column,  the  aorta  and  the  inferior  asylum  for  the  blind.      There  are  at  pres- 

vena  canxij  and  behind  the  cartilaginous  ent  20  churches  belonging  to  the  ostab- 

edge  of  the  chest    The  right  fal^  ribs  liahment,  many  of  them  of  much  archi- 

are  on  its  right,  and  the  spleen  on  its  left,  tectural  beauty  ;    a  greater    number  (tf 

The  superior  surface  is  convex,  and  the  chapels  belonging  to  various  denomina- 

inferior  is  irregulariy  convex  and  concave,  tions  of  dissenters  ;    with  four    Romaa 

which  has  given  rise  to  the  division  into  Catholic   chapels,   a    meeting-house    for 

the  right,  or  large  lobe,  the  small,  or  in/e-  Quakers,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.     TTie 

rior  lobe,  and  the  lejt  lobe.    The  right  ex-  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 

tremity  of  the  liver  is  lower  than  the  left,  well  conducted.    About  1500  patients  are 

and  is  the  most  bulky  part  of  the  organ,  admitted  annually  into  the  inftrmary.  The 

The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  organs,  blue-coat  hospital  maintains  and  educates 

and  certain  folds  of  periioneum,  called  its  about  200  boys  and  girls.    The  school  for 

KgamentSy  which  connect  it  with  the  dia-  the  blind  is  on  a  most  extensiire  soala 
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A  handsome  and  spacious  theatre,  and  a  and  tool  busineaB  is  carried  on  extensively, 
circus,  are  open  during  great  part  of  the  beinf  almost  entiroly  confined  to  this  part 
year.  At  the  royal  Liverpool  institution,  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
public  lectures  are  given;  and  attached  to  it  hood  is  a  china-manufactory,  where  beau- 
JB  a  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  museum  tiful  specimens  of  porcelain  are  produced, 
of  natural  curiosities.  A  botanic  garden  Liverpool  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
was  also  established  in  1801,  at  an  expense  inent,  chosen  by  about  4500  freemen.  It 
of  about  £10,000.  The  lyceum  and  the  is  governed  by  the  corporation,  consisting 
atheneeum  conast  each  of  a  news-room  of  a  common  council  of  41  persons,  from 
and  hbraiy.  There  are  also  the  Union  amonf  whom  a  mayor  and  two  bailifb^^re 
news-room,  the  music-hall,  the  Welling-  annuiuly  chosen  by  the  free  burgesses, 
ton  rooms,  opened  in  1816,  for  balls,  con-  The  following  la  an  account  of  the  pro- 
certs,  &C.,  the  town  hall,  the  exchange  gressive  increase  of  its  population : — ^In 
buildings,  erected  in  1803,  for  commercial  1700,  5000  ;  in  1760,  26,000  ;  m  1773, 
purpo8e&  The  area  enclosed  by  the  fronts  34,407  ;  in  1790,  56,000 ;  in  1801,  77,653 ; 
of  these  buUdings  and  the  town  hall,  is  197  in  1811, 94,376  ;  m  1821, 118,972  (or,  in- 
fect by  178.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  eluding  the  suburbs  and  a  floating  popu- 
erected  a  superb  group  of  bronze  statua-  lotion  of  10,000  sailors,  151,0001[ ;  m  1»1, 
ry,  supposed  to  be  tlie  largest  in  the  king-  163,000 ;  with  the  suburbs,  200,000.  The 
dom,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  lord  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road  corn- 
Nelson.  The  trade  of  Liverpool  is  verv  mences  with  a  tunnel,  22  feet  high,  16 
extensive.  The  most  important  branch  broad,  6750  long.'  The  thickness  from 
is  the  trade  with  Ireland,  from  whence  are  the  roof  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  va- 
imported  from  2300  to  2500  cargoes  of  ries  from  5  feet  to  70.  About  two  thhds 
provisions,  grain,  &c. ;  and  in  return  are  of  it  is  cut  through  solid  rock.  The  rail- 
shipped  salt,  coals,  earthenware,  &c.  The  road  is  continued  through  the  remaining 
second  branch  of  commerce  is  that  with  distance  of  30  miles,  wim  embankments, 
the  U.  States,  which  consists  of  more  than  viaducts  and  excavations.  It  is  traversed 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  commerce  of  by  locomotive  steam-carriages,  consuming 
this  country  with  England.  Of  this  com-  their  own  smoke,  and  running  at  the  rate 
merce,  cotton-wool  is  the  chief  article,  of  18  miles  an  hour.  The  quantity  of 
and  may  be  termed  the  staple  of  the  Liv-  merchandise  conveyed  between  Liver- 
erpool  trade.  In  1830,  ot  793,695  bales  pool  and  Manchester,  has  lately  been  es- 
of  cotton  imported  into  England,  703,200  timated  at  1500  tons  a  day,  the  number  of 
were  carried  mto  Liverpool.  In  1824,  the  passen^rs  at  1300.  But  the  most  remaris- 
whole  amount  imported  into  Liverpool  able  objects  in  Liverpool  are  its  immense 
was  578,323  bales,  of  which  413,724  were  docks.  The  old  dock,  the  first  opened, 
firom  the  U.  States.  The  West  India  was  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
trade  may  be  considered  next  in  impor-  eighteenth  oiDtuiy.  Inl821,there  weresix 
tance.  The  trade  of  Liverpool  to  other  docks  and  basins,  covering  an  area  of  63 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  very  great,  and  rap-  square  acres.  The  Brunswick  dock  has 
idly  increasing,  i)articukiLr]y  to  the  East  since  been  added,  of  10  acres,  and  addi- 
Indies.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  the  ex-  tional  docks  are  in  contemplation,  which 
ports  of  Liverpool  was  £20,000,000  ster-  will  give  an  area  of  92  square  acres.  In 
ling:  tiie  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  1724,  the  dock  dues  were  £810  lis. ;  in 
the  port  m  1829,  was  805,  of  161,780  tons.  1828,  £141,369,  on  10,700  vessels.  Before 
Liverpool  has  an  extended  system  of  ca-  the  sixteenth  century,  Liverpool  was  a 
nal  navigation,  which  has  grown  up  with  mere  hamlet ;  in  1716,  her  merchants  be- 
lts increasing  trade,  and  by  which  it  has  gan  to  engage  in  the  trade  to  America 
a  water  communication  with  tlie  North  and  the  West  Indies.  The  growth  of  the 
sea.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  those  manufiictures  of  Manchester  promoted 
connected  with  shipping,  or  the  consump-  the  growth  of  the  place,  while  an  exten- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ex-  sive  contraband  commerce  with  South 
tensive  iron  and  brass  fbunderies,  brewe-  America  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  Afri- 
ries,  soap-works  and  suffor-houses.  In  can  trade,  made  it  the  firat  seaport  in  Great 
the  vicinity  are  many  wind-mills  for  grind-  Britain.  204  miles  fit)m  London  ;  36  fit)m 
ing  com,  which  have  a  veiy  striking  ap-  Manchester ;  Ion.  2°  59'  W. ;  lat  53'25'  N. 
pearance  ;  also  a  large  tide-mill,  and  Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  earl  ofj 
another  worked  by  steam.  A  great  num-  was  the  eldest  son  of  colonel  Jenkinson, 
ber  of  men  are  employed  in  bmlding,  re-  the  youneest  son  of  sir  Robert  Jenkinson, 
pauing  and  fitting  out  vessels.  Of  the  the  first  baronet  of  the  fiunily.  He  was 
finer  manu&ctures,  the  watch-movement  bom  in  1727,  and  edusAXi^  «X  ^^  CX^ax.- 
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ter-house,  wnence  he  removed  to  Uniyer-  1791,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  c 

sity  coUeee,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  raons,  in  which  he  distinguished  1 

degree  of  M.  A.  in  1752.    In  1761,  he  ob-  as  a  debater  and  an  efficient  men 

tained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  made  the  house.    In  1801,  he  was  ap 

under-secretary  of  state.    In  1766,  he  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiai 

named    a   lord   of  the  admiralty,  fiom  two  years  later,  was  called  to  the 

which  board  he  subsequently  removed  to  of  peers  as  baron  Hawkesbury. 

that  of  the  treasury.    In  1772,  he  was  ap-  death  of  Pitt  (1806),  the  premiersl 

pointed  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  was  ^  offered  him,  but  declined ;  and,  « 

rewarded  with  the  sinecure  of  the  clerk-  short  administration  of  Fox,  his 

ship  of  the  Pells,  purchased  back  from  Mr.  office  was  again  conferred  on  hirr 

Fox.    In  1778,  he  was  made  secretary  at  Percival  ministry.    After  the  assaa 

v?ar,  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  admin-  of  Mr.  Percival,  lord  Liverpool  (as 

istn^on  of  lord  North,  joined  that  portion  become,  on  the  death  of  his   fa 

of  it  which  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  under  1808)  accepted  (1812),  though  reli 

whose  auspices  he  became  president  of  the  post  of  premier.    His  admini 

the  board  of  trade,  which  office  he  held  was  marked  by  gi*eat  moderation  e 

in  conjunction  with  the  chancellorship  of  dence  at  home,  but  the  foreign 

the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  given  him  in  ment  bore  the  different  impress 

1786.     In  the  same  year  (1786),  he  was  Londonderry  (q.  v.)  and  Canning 

also  elevated  to  the  peerase,  by  the  tide  Lord  Liverpool  lost  popularity  by 

of  baron  Hawkesbury,  of  Hawkesbury,  in  of  the  queen,  which  was  closed,  ai 

the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and,  in  1796,  known,  by  the  abandonment  of 

he  was  created  earl  of  Liverpool.    He  re-  of  pains  and  penalties,  on  the  par 

mained  president  of  the  board  of  trade  ministers.    It  was  on  this  x)ccasi( 

until  1801,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  earl  Grrey  demanded  of  him  **! 

of  Lancaster  until  1803.    His  death  took  dared,upon  such  evidence,to  bring 

place  on  the  7th  December,  1808,  at  which  a  bill  of  degradation,  the  discus 

time  he  held  the  sinecures  of  collector  of  which  had  convulsed  the   counti 

the  customs  inwards  of  the  port  of  Lon-  one  end  to  the  other,  and  might  ha 

don,  and  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland,  fatal  to  her  independent  existent 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  for  a  long  time  paralytic  stroke,  in  the  beginning  c 

shared  in  all  the  obloquy  attached  to  the  having  rendered  him  incapable  of 

confidential  friends  of  the  Bute  adminis-  ing  to  business,  Mr.  Canning  sue 

tration,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  viras  him  in  the  premiership, 
thought  to  enjoy  the  favor  and  confidence        Liverwort.  The  plant  so  catle 

of  George  III,  of  whom  it  was  usual  to  htoatica  triloba  of  Pursh.      Like 

regard  him  as  the  secret  adviser.    The  otner  supposed  remedies,  it  has 

earl  of  Liverpool  was  the  iDthor  of  the  temporary  reputation  for  the  cure 

following  works— a  Discourse  on  the  Es-  monary  consumption.     It  is  a  prei 

tablishment  of  a  Constitutional  Force  in  plant,  flowering  veiy  early  in  spri 

England  (1756^ ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Con-  is  common  to  the  U.  States  and  ] 

duct  of  Great  Britain  in  Regard  to  Neutral  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with 

Nations,  during  the  present  War  (1758) ;  and  the  other  with  acute  lob^ 

a  Collection  of  Treaties,  from  1646  to  leaves. 

1673  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1785) ;  a  Treatise  on        Livery  (Krr^c).  At  the  plenary  c 

the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  France,  under  the  sovereigns  of  i 

King  (1805).  ond  and  third  races,  the  king  deliv 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  his  servants,  and  also  to  those  of  th< 

earl  of ;  son  of  the  iwceding  ;  bom  in  and  the  princes,  particular  clothes. 

1770,  and  died  in  1858 ;  known  in  public  were  called  livries,  because   the 

life,  from  1796  to  1808,  as  lord  Hawkes-  delivered  at  the  king's  expense.     ^. 

bury  ;  fit)m  1812  to  1827,  first  lord  of  the  pense  of  these  donations,  togeth* 

treasury.    He  was  educated  at  the  Char-  that  of  the  table,  the  equipages,  th 

ter-house;  on  leaving  which,  he  was  enter-  ents  for  the  nobles  and  the  people,  a 

ed  of  Christ-church,  Oxford.     His  father  ed  to  an  immense  sum.    A  pruden 

directed  his  reading  and  studies  in  polit-  omy  afterwards  suppressed  these  ] 

ical  economy,  and  other  branches  of  po-  courts,  but  the  livery  of  the  serva 

litical  science  at  this  time;  and,  on  leaving  remained.    In  London,  by  livery  < 

the  univerahr,  Mr.  Jenkinson  set  out  on  rif  mtn,  are  meant  those  freemen 

his  travels.    He  was  in  Paris  at  the  out-  city  who  belong  to  the  91  cit}-  com 

break  of  the  Frmch  revolution,  and,  in  wmch  embrace  the  various  trades 
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metropolis  ;  they  have  the  exclusive  priv-  merchant  in  New  York.    In  1759,  he  was 

ilege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  members  returned  a  member  to  tlie^^eral  assem- 

of  parliament  and  of  the  lord  mayor.  Out  bly  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards  to  the 

of  this  body,  the  common  council,  sher-  general  congress  of  1774,  and  to  the  con- 

if&,  aldermen,  and  other  officers  for  the  gress  that  issued  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

govemment  of  the  city,  are  elected.  pendence.    In  1777,  Mr.  Livingston  was 

LiviA  Drusilla  ;  wife  of  the  emperor  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature  of  New 
Augustus,  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  York.  Ifi  1778,  he  was  again  deputed  to 
Claudianus,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  the  general  congress,  where  his  efforts 
of  Philippi,  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and  aggravated  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  He 
Cassius.  She  was  first  married  to  Tibe-  died,  June  12,  1778,  at  York,  Pennsyl- 
rius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had  two  vania,  to  which  congress  had  retired, 
sons,  vi2.  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  When  Livingston,  Robert  R.,  aa  eminent 
she  fled  with  her  husband  to  Italy,  before  American  politician,  was  bom  in  the  city 
the  triumvir  Octavlanus,  she  narrowly  es-  of  New  York,  November  27,  1746.  He 
caped  beinff  made  prisoner  by  him,  who  was  educated  at  King's  college,  and  grad- 
afterwards  oecame  her  husband.  From  uated  in  1765.  He  studied  and  practised 
that  place,  she  went  with  her  son  to  An-  law  in  that  city  with  great  success.  Near 
tony,  in  Achaia,  and  when  her  husband  the  commencement  of  the  American  rev- 
was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  returned  to  olution,  he  lost  the  office  of  recorder,  on 
Roitie.  Here  her  personal  and  mental  account  of  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and 
charms  made  such  an  impression  on  the  was  elected  to  the  first  general  congress 
triumvir,  that  he  repudiated  his  vnfe  Scri-  of  the  colonies  ;  was  one  of  the  commit- 
bonia,  in  order  to  many  her,  and,  in  the  tee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Declaration 
715th  year  of  Rome,  tore  her,  though  preg-  of  Independence  ;  in  1780,  was  appoint- 
nant,  from  her  husband.  Livia  knew  how  ed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and, 
to  use  her  power  over  the  heart  of  Au^s-  throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
tus,  for  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious  signabzed  himself  bv  his  zeal  and  effi- 
purposes,  and  effected  the  adoption  of  ciency  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  (See 
one  of  her  sons  as  successor  to  the  throne,  his  letters,  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
At  her  instigation,  Julia,  the  only  daugh-  ence  of  the  RevoltUiotu)  At  the  adoption 
ter  of  Augustus,  was  banished.  Ancient  of  the  constitution  of  New  York,  he  was 
writers,  too,  almost  universally  ascribe  to  appointed  chancellor  of  that  state,  which 
her  the  deaths  of  the  young  Marcellus,  of  office  he  held  until  he  went,  in  1801,  to 
Lucius  Caesar,  and  the  banishment  of  France,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  ap- 
Agrippa  Postbumus.  Augustus,  having  pointed  by  president  Jeflferson.  He  was 
no  longer  any  near  relatives,  yield-  received  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first 
ed  to  her  requests  in  favor  of  Tiberius,  consul,  witli  marked  respect  and  cordiali- 
In  the  emperor's  will,  Livia  was  consti-  ty,  and,  during  a  residence  of  several  years 
tuted  tiie  first  heiress,  was  received  into  the  in  the  French  capital,  the  chancellor  ap- 
Julian  family,  and  honored  with  the  pame  peared  to  be  the  favorite  foreign  envoy, 
of  Augusta.  She  was  also  made  -chief  He  conducted,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Mon- 
priestess  in  the  temple  of  the  deified  Au-  roe,  the  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
gustus,  and  many  coins  were  struck  in  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  States, 
her  honor.  But  Tiberius  proved  himself  took  leave  of  the  first  consul  (1804),  and 
very  ungrateful  to  his  mother,  to  whom  made  an  extensive  tour,  on  the  continent 
he  was  indebted  for  every  thing,  and  of  Europe.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  as 
would  not  allow  the  senate  to  bestow  up-  a  private  citizen.  Napoleon,  then  emperor, 
on  her  any  further  nuuks  of  respect  He  presented  to  him  a  splendid  snuff-box, 
did  not,  however,  treat  her  in  public  with  with  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  (Na- 
disrespect ;  but,  when  he  left  Rome,  in  poleon]^  painted  by  the  celebrated  Isabey. 
order  to  gratify  his  lusts  in  an  uninter-  It  was  in  Paris  that  he  formed  a  fiiend- 
rupted  solitude,  he  fell  into  a  violent  dis-  ship  and  close  personal  intimacy  with 
pute  with  her,  did  not  visit  her  in  her  last  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  materially  as- 
sickness,  would  not  see  her  body  after  her  sisted  vnth  counsel  and  money,  to  mature 
death,  and  forbade  divine  honors  to  be  his  plans  of  steam  navigation.  (See  Ful- 
paid  to  her  memory.  (on,  and  Steam-Boat)  In  1805,  Mr.  Livings- 

LiviNosTON,  Philip,  one  of  the  signers  ton  returned  to  the  U.  States,  and  thence- 

of  the  American  Declaration  of  hide-  forward  employed  himself  in  promoting 

pendence,  was  bom  at  Albany,  in  New  the  arts  and  agriculture.    He  introduced  . 

York,  January  15,  1716,  waa.  graduated  into  the  state  of  New  York  th&  xum^  ^^ 

at  Yale  college,  in  1737,  and  became  a  gypsum  and  xSoft  '^^tino  x^r^  ^1  ^«^^. 
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He  was  president  of  the  New  York  acad-  tory  of  Rome,  to  which  he  devoted  20 

emy  of  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a  chief  years,  rendered  him  so  celebrated,  that  a 

founder,  and  also  of  the  society  for  the  Spaniard  is  said  to  have  gone  from  Cadiz 

promotion  of  agriciQcure.   He  died  March  to  Rome  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 

26, 1813,  with  the  reputation  of  an  able  him.    Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we 

statesman,  a  learned  law^'er  and  a  most  know  little.    He  was  called,  by  Augiisttia, 

useful  citizen.  the  Pompeiarif  because  he  defended  the 

hiyi^foAoSj  Brockholst,  judge  of  the  character  of  Pompey,  in  his  histoiy ;  this, 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  was  the  however,  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying  the 
son  of  William  Livingston,  governor  of  patronage  of  the  emperor  till  the  time  of 
New  Jcisey,  and  was  lx)m  in  the  city  of  his  death.  According  to  Suidas,  Livy  did 
New  York,  November  25, 1757.  lie  en-  not  receive,  during  his  lifetime,  the  ap- 
tered  Princeton  college,  but,  in  1776,  lefl  plause  which  his  history  deserved,  and  it 
it  for  the  field,  and  became  one  of  die  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  full  justice 
family  of  general  Schuyler,  commander  was  rendered  him.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
of  the  northern  army.  He  \vas  afterwards  tury,  his  body  was  supposed  to  have  bosa 
attached  to  the  suite  of  general  Arnold,  discovered  at  Padua,  and  a  splendid  mon- 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  shared  in  the  ument  was  raised  to  his  memory.  His 
honor  of  the  conquest  of  Burgoyne.  In  Roman  history  begins  at  the  landing  of 
1779,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Jay  to  the  court  JEneas  in  Italy,  and  comes  down  to  the 
of  Spain,  as  his  private  secretary,  and  re-  year  of  the  city  744.  His  style  is  clear 
mained  abroad  alx>ut  three  yearn.  On  his  and  intelligible,  labored  without  afifecta- 
retum,  he  devoted  himself  to  law,  and  was  tion,  diftusive  without  tediousnesa,  and 
admitted  to  practise  in  April,  1783.  His  argumentative  without  pedantry.  His  de- 
talents  were  happily  adapted  to  the  pro-  scriptions  are  singularly  lively  and  pictu- 
fession,  and  soon  raised  him  into  notice,  resque,  and  there  are  tew  specimens  of 
and,  ultimately,  to  eminence.  He  was  oratory  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the 
called  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  speeches  with  which  his  narratives  are 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  January  8,  interspersed.  Yet  he  was  accused  (see 
1802,  and,  in  November,  1806,  was  trans-  QuinHlianj  viii,  1)  of  provincialism  (**fw- 
ferred  to  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  tamnitas^^).  His  whole  work  cbnsisted  of 
U.  States,  the  duties  of  which  station  he  140  or  142  books,  of  which  Mre  have 
discharged,  with  distinguished  failliful-  remaining  only  the  first  10,  and  those 
ness  and  ability,  until  his  deatii,  which  from  the  21st  to  the  45th,  or  the  first, 
took  place  during  the  sittings  of  tlie  court  third  and  fourth  decades,  and  half  of  the 
at  Washington,  March  18,  182:3,  in  tlie  fifth.  In  the  first  10  books,  the  histoiy 
66di  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  extends  to  the  year  460  ;  tlie  portioo 
mind  of  uncommon  acuteness  and  ener-  between  the  21st  and  45th  books  contains 
gy,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  ac-  tlie  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
complished  scholar,  and  an  able  pleader  (A.  U.  C.  53G),  and  the  history  of  the  city 
and  jurist,  an  upright  judge,  and  a  Uberal  to  the  year  58(5.  In  the  year  1772,  Brunsy 
patron  of  learning.  whil^i  engaged  in  collecting  various  lead- 

Livius,  Andronicus,  the  father  of  Ro-  ings,  discovered,  in  a  codac  rescr^tus,  io 

man  poetry,  by  birth  a  Greek  of  Taren-  the  Vatican,  a  fragment  of  the  9l8t  book; 

tum,  farst  went  to  Rome  at  the  commence-  but  it  is  not  of  much  importance.     It  was 

raent  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  foun-  printed  at  Rome,  and  reprinted  at  Leipsic, 

dation  of  the  city,  as  instructor  to  the  in  1773.    Theepitomeof  the  whole  work, 

children  of  Livius  Salinator.     He  inux)-  which  has  been  preserved,  has  been  as^ 

duced   upon  the  Roman  stage,  dramas  crilied,  by  some,  to  Livy,  by  othera,  to 

after  the  Grecian  model,  and,  brides  seve-  Florus.    Following  this  oudine,  and  de- 

ral  epic  poems,  wrote  a  translation  of  the  riving  his  facts  from  other  credible  sourees 

Odyssey,  in  the  old  Saturnine  verse.    We  of  Roman  history,  Freinsheim  composed 

have  only  a  few  fingments  of  his  writings,  his  Supplement  to  Livy.    The  best  edi- 

which  may  be  found  in  the  CamictZ«aimt,  tious  of   Livy  are  those  of   Gronovins 

and  the  Corpus  PoHarvm.  (See  Fabricius,  (Amsterdam,  1679,  3  vols.),  of  Dniken- 

Bib,  Lot,  iv,  1. ;    Tit  Livii,  Hist,  \ii,  2.)  borch  (Leyden,  1738—46,  4  volaA  and, 

Livics,  Titus,  bom  at  Padua,  in  the  among  the  later  editions,  those  of  Efinesti, 

year  of  Rome  695  f59  B.  C),  came  fiiom  Schafer,  Ruperti  and  Doring.     The  best 

the  place  of  his  birth  to  Rome,  where  he  English    translation    is    that  of   Geone 

attracted  tlie  notice  of  Augustus,  after  Baker  (6  vols.,  1797),  which  has  been 

whose  death  he  returned  to  his  native  often  reprinted  in  England  and  the  U. 

town,  where  he  died  A.  D.  16.    His  his-  States. 
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LivoiiiA.  The RusBiAXiproviiices upon  Nystadt,  in  1721,  both  provinces  were 
the  Baltic,  viz.  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Cour-  again  united  to  the  Russian  empire.  Li- 
land  and  Semigallia,  early  belonged  to  the  vonia  is  bounded  east  by  Ingria,  south  by 
Russian  states,  as  tributaries,  while  they  Lithuania  and  Samogitia,  west  by  the 
retained  their  own  institutions,  and  were  Baltic,  and  north  l^y  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
never  protected  by  the  Russians  from  hos-  It  is  productive  in  grass  and  grain,  and 
tile  inroads.  During  the  period  when  the  consists  of  two  provinces,  Esthonia  and 
Russian  empire  was  in  a  state  of  confu-  Livonia,  of  which  the  first  lie^upon  the 
sion,  they  became  independent,  but  were  gulf  of  Finland,  the  last  upon  the  borders 
again  reduced  to  subjection  by  Peter  the  of  Courland  and  Poland.  The  Livonians, 
Great  Livonia  was  little  known  to  the  like  the  Lithuanians,  are  a  branch  of 
rest  of  Europe  till  1158,  when  some  mer-  the  Finns,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
chants  of  Bremen,  on  their  way  to  Wisby,  state  of  servitude  ;  but  the  grievous  op- 
in  Gothland,  in  search  of  new  sources  of  pression,  under  which  tliey  were  held  by 
commerce,  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts  their  tyrants,  the  nobility,  has  been  much 
of  Livonia.  The  country  was  afterwards  lightened  by  an  imperial  decree  of  1804. 
frequently  visited  by  the  people  of  Bre-  Besides  the  original  inhabitants,  there  are, 
men,  who  soon  formed  settlements  there,  in  the  country,  many  Russians,  Germans 
An  Augustine  friar,  Meinhard,  with  otlier  and  Swedes.  The  greater  part  are  Lu- 
Grermans,  emigrated  thither  about  28  therans ;  but  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and  the 
years  after.  He  converted  the  inhabitants  Greek  church,  enjoy  liberty  of  worship, 
to  Christianity,  and  was  their  first  bishop.  In  1783,  the  country  was  newly  organized, 
The  third  bishop  after  him,  by  name  and  Livonia  became  the  government  of 
Albert,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Dwina,  Riga,  and  Esthonia  that  of  ReveL  The 
first  firmly  established  the  foundations  of  name  of  Livonia  was,  howev^,  restored 
the  spiritual  authority.  He  built  the  city  by  the  emperor  Paul,  in  1797.  It  is,  at 
of  Riffa,  in  the  year  1200,  and  made  it  the  present,  divided  into  five  circles.  The  gov- 
see  of  the  bishopric.  At  the  close  of  this  emment  of  Riga  contains  20,000  square 
century,  the  Danish  king,  Canute  VI,  miles,  and  980,000  inhabitants. — See  the 
made  himself  master  of  these  provinces,  Esscd  svr  PIRHoire  de  la  Lwonit,  by 
which  were,  however,  given  up  by  his  count  de  Bray  (Dorpat,  1817,  3  vols.), 
successor,  Wladimir  III,  for  a  sum  of  and  Granville's  Jotamey  to  SL  Peters- 
money,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,    with  hurg  (1828). 

whom  the  order  of  Brethren  of  me  Sword,  Livre  ;  an  ancient  French  coin.    The 

founded  by  Albert,  in  1201,  had  been  word  is  derived  from   the    Latin   libra 

united,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Teu-  (q.  v.l  a  pound.    It  appears  as  early  as 

tonic  order  comprehended  all  the  four  810  B.  C.    At  first,  the  livre  was  divided 

provinces  above  mentioned.    They  were,  into  20  solidos ;  afterwards  into  10  sous ; 

however,  too  weak  to  hold  them  against  in  Italy,  into  20  soldi;    in  Spain,  into 

tiie  Russian  czar,  John  II  Wasiliwitch,  20  suetdos,  as  the  old  Grerman  pound  into 

who  was  bent  upon  reuniting  them  with^  20  schillinge,    and  the  Enghsh  into  20 

the  Russian  empire,  and  the  state  was  shillings.    The  hvre  was,  at  first,  of  high 

dissolved.     Esthonia  then  placed  itself  value.    The  revolution  changed  the  name 

under  the  protection  of  Sweden  ;  Livonia  into  franc,    (See  Franc,  and  Coins,) 

was  united  to  Poland ;  and  Courland,  with  Livr.    (See  Jjivius,) 

Semigallia,  became  a  duchy,  under  Polish  Lizard.    All  reptiles  having  a  naked 

protection,  which  the  last  grand  master  of  body,  four  feet  and  a  tail,  are  vulgarly 

tlie  Teutonic  order  held  as  a  PoUsh  fief,  known  under  the  pame  of  lizards.    Lin- 

From  this  time,  Livonia  became  a  source  nceus  himself  only  constituted  two  gene- 

of  discord  between  Russia,  Sweden  and  ra  of  this  numerous  class   of  animals — 

Poland,  for  near  a  century,  from  1561  to  draco  and  lacerta ;  but  more  modem  nat- 

1660.    At  the  peace  of  Oliva,  in  1660,  this  uralists  have  greatly  increased  the  num- 

province  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Poland,  ber  of  genera.    The  following  is  the  ar- 

and  it  was  again  united  to  the  province  rangement    followed    by  Cuvier  in  the 

of  Esthonia.  (q.  v.)     By  the  peace  of  last  edition  of  his /2^gneantma2; — 
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Second  Order  of  REPTILIA,  or  SAURIENS. 

Family  I.  Stellio,  Cuv.  Family  1V< 

CROCODILIENS.  A^^una,  Daud.  GECKOTIENS. 

Crocodilus,  Br.  lotiurufl,  Cwr.  Gecko,  2>ai«i. 

Sub-genera,  3.  ^'^^^ ""'  Sub-genera,  8. 

Family  II  Sub-genera,  18.  Family  V. 

LA(5ERTIENS.  8,„.o5  U.  CHAM.EL10N1ENS. 

itfAnSfrvv  T  ChamflBleo. 

xaomior.  Iinianiens  proper.  _ 

Lacerta.  lluana,  Cud.  Family  VI.  I 

Sub-genera,  7.  (Jphr^CBsa,  Bote.  SCINCOIDIENS. 

-  pj^jf  ii^Y  III  Baailiscufl,  Daud.  Seine  us,  Daud. 

fniTANlFNS  Polychrus,  Cuv.  Seps,  Daud. 

IGUANUi^WS.  Ecphimotes,  Ftiz.  Bipes,  Lacep. 

SacTiow  I.  Oplurus,  Cuv.  Chalcides,  Daud. 

Acamiens.  Anolius,  Cuv.  Chirotes,  Cuv. 

Besides  these,    the   salamanders,  which  The  llamas  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  the 

belong  10  the  fourth  order,  or  BatreLciens,  Andes,  but  are  most  common  in  Peru  and 

are  abo  generally  termed  lizards.    (See  Chile ;  tliey  ore  rare  in  Colombia  and  Par  i 

jaUgdory  Basilisk,  Chameleon,  Crocodile,  aguay.    They  congregate  in  large  herds, 

Dragon,  Gecko,  Iguana,  Monitor,  &c.)  which  sometimes  consist  of  upwards  of  a 

Lizard,     Cape  ;    the  most   southern  hundred  individuals,  and  feed  on  a  grasB 

promontory  of  England,  in  the  county  peculiar  to  the  mountains,  termed  ydb. 

of  Cornwall.  As  long  as  they  can  procure  green  heih- 

LI.AJCA  Umckenia,  Illig.)*    This  valuable  age,  they  are  never  known  to  drink.    At 

animal,  wnich  supplies  the  place  of  the  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  die  Europeans 

camel  to    the    inhabitants  of  Southern  in  rem,  these  animals  were  the  on^  ni- 

America,  is  much  more  graceful  and  del-  minants    known   to  the  inhabitants,  by 

icate  than  the  Eastern  ^  smp  of  the  desert."  whom  they  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 

Their  slender  and  well  formed  legs  bear  and  killed  in  vast  numbers  for  their  flesh  I 


a  much  more  equal  proportion  to  the  size  and  skins.    Gregory  de  Bolivar 

and  form  of  their  body.    Their  necks  are  that,  in  his  time,  4,000,000  were  annually 

more  habitually  nnaintained  in  an  upright  killed  for  food,  and  300,000  used  in  the 

posidoB,'and  are  terminated  by  a  much  service  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.     From 

smaller  head.    Their  ears  are  long,  point-  the  form    of  their  feet,  they  are   pecu- 

ed,  and  very  movable ;  their  eyes  large,  liarly  fitted    for  mountainous   countries, 

prominent  and  brilliant,  and  the  whole  being,  it  is  said,  even  safer  than  mules, 

expression  of  their  physiognomy  convejrs  They  are  also   maintained  at   a   trifling 

a  degree  of  intelligence  and  vivacity  that  expense,   wanting,    as    is  %  observed    by 

is  wanting  in  the  camel.    There  has  been  father  Feuill^e,  ^neither  bit  nor  saddle ; 

much  difference  of  opinion  among  natu-  there  is  no  need  of  oats  to  feed  them ;  it 

ralists  as  regards  the  number  of  species,  is  only  necessary  to  unload  them  in  the 

The  first  travellers  in  America  spoke  of  evening,  at  the  place  where  they  are  to 

the  Uama,  the  guanaco,  the  alpaca,  and  rest  for  the  night ;  they  go  abroad  into  the 

the  vicugna,  without  givuig  such  details  country  to  seek  their  own  food,  and,  id 

as  were  requisite  to  identify  thentL    Most  the  morning,  return,  to  have  their  baggage 

of  the  early  naturalists,  including  Linnaeus,  replaced,  and   continue    their   joumey.** 

reduced  them  to  two  species,  the  llama  or  They  cannot  carry  more  than  from  lOO 

guanaco,  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  to  150  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  12  or  15 

die  alpaca,  pojco  or  vicugna,  prized  for  its  miles  a  day.     Like  the  camel,  they  lie 

wool  and  flesh.    Buffon  was  at  first  of  the  down  to  be  loaded,  and  when  they  are 

same  opinion,  but,  subsequently,  admitted  wearied,  no  blows  will  compel   them  to 

the  vicugna  as  a  tliird  species.    Molina  proceed.    In  fiict,  one  of  their  great  ^ullB 

also  separated  the  guanaco,  and  added  a  is  the  capriciousness  of  their  dispositioiL 

fifth,  the  htieque  or  Chilian  sheep,  both  of  When  provoked,  they  have  no  other  mode 

which  species  were  adopted  by  most  sub-  of  avenging  themselves  than  by  spittinj^ 

sequent  compilers.  Mr.  F.Cuvier,  howev-  which  faculty  they  possess  in  an  extraor- 

er,  limits  the  number  to  three,  rejecting  the  dinary  degree,  being  capable  of  ejecting 

two  last  mentioned  ;  whilst  baron  Cuvier  their  saliva  to  a  distance  of  several  yards, 

only  admits  the  llama  and  the  vicugna,  con-  This  is  of  a  corroding  quality,   causing 

sidering  the  alpaca  as  $i  variety  of  the  first  some  degree  of  irritation  and  itching,  if  it 
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falls  on  the  naked  skin.    Besides  their  repeatedly  attacking  and  constantly  haniss- 
eervices  as  beasts  of  burden,  the  llamas  ing  the  enemy.    Paez,  who  was  bom  and 
afford  various  articles  of  no  small  utility  bred  among  them,  and  is  in  manners,  Ian- 
to  human  life.  The  flesh  is  considered  very  guage  and  ferocity,  a  complete  Llaiiero, 
wholesome  and  savory,  especially  from  commanded  them  during  the  war  of  Co- 
the  young  animal.    Their  wool,  though  lombian  independence,  and  is  adored  by 
of  a  strong,  disagreeable  scent,  is  in  great  them.    They  choose  their  own  officers, 
request,  especially  among  the  native  In-  and  dismiss   them   at    pleasure.      They 
dians,  who  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  suffer  no  foreigners  among  them.     As 
of  stuffs,  ropes,  bags  and  hats.      Their  they  have  placed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
skins  are  of  a  very  close  texture,  and  were  revolutions  of  Colombia,  we  subjoin  the 
formerly  employed  by  the  Peruvians  for  description  of  them  by  colonel  Hippisley, 
soles  of  shoes,  and  are  much  prized  by  the  which  is  corroborated  by  general  Ducou- 
Spaniards  for  harness.    The  female  llama  dray  Holstein,in  his  Memoirs  of  Sinion  Bol- 
goes  five  or  six  months  with  young,  and  ivar.    ^  Sedeno's  cavalry  {LUmeros)^  says 
produces  one  at  a  birth.    The  growth  of  colonel  Hippisley,  ^  were  composed  of  all 
the  young  is  very  rapid  ;  being  capable  of  sorts  and  sizes,  some  with  ssddles,  very 
producing  at  three  years  of  age,  and  be-  many  of  them  without ;  some  with  bits, 
^nniug  to  decay  at  about  twelve.    The  leather  head-stalls  and  reins ;  others  with 
llama  is  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  not  rope  lines,  with  a  bite  of  the  rope  placed 
more  than  six  in  length.    He  lias  a  bunch  over  the  tongue  of  the  horse  as  a  bit ; 
on  his  breast,  which  constandy  exudes  a  some  with  old  pistols  hung  over  the  saddle 
yellowish  oily  matter.    His  hair  is  long  bow,  either  incased  in  tiger-skin,  or  ox- 
and  sofl ;    his  colors,  various  shades  of  hide  holster-pipes,  or  hanging  by  a  thong  of 
white,  brown,  &c.      The  tail  is  rather  hide,  one  on  each  side.    As  for  the  troop- 
short,  curved  downwards.    The  hoofs  are  ers  themselves,  they  were  from  13  to  46 
divided ;  or,  rather,  the  toes  are  elongated  years  of  age,  of  black,  brown,    sallow 
forwards,  and  terminated  by  small  homy  complexions,  according  to  the  castes  of 
appendages,  surrounding  the  last  phalanx  their  parents.     The  adults  wore  coarse, 
only,  rounded  above,  and  on  either  side  large  mustachios,  and  short  hair,  either 
somewhat  curved.     There    are   several  wooUy  or  black,  according  to  their  cli- 
specimens  of  the    llama  in  the  differ-  mate  or  descent.    They  hiud  a  ferocious, 
ent  menageries  in  Europe,  where  they  savage  look.     They  were  mounted  on 
appear  to  thrive  very  well.  miserable,  half-starved,  jaded  beasts,  horses 
Llaneros  (from  Ikmo,  plain);  the  in-  or  mules;  some  without  trowsers,  small 
habitants  of  the  plains,  or  Uanoa  (q.  v.).  clothes,  or  any  covering,  except  a  bandage 
In  this  article,  we  speak  more  particu-  of  blue  cloth  or  cotton  round  their  loins, 
lariy  of  those  in  Venezuela.    The   im-  the  end  of  which,  passing  between  their 
raense  plains  of  Venezuela,  which  afford  legs,  was  fastened  to  the  girth,  round  the 
excellent  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  flocks  waist ;  others  with  trowsers,  but  without 
and  herds,  are  generdly  inhabited  by  con-  stockings,  boots  or  shoes,  and  a  spur  gen- 
verted  Indians  or  descendants  of  Indians  erally  gracing  the  heel  of  one  side  ;  and 
and  whites,  who  are  distinguished  for  activ-  some  wearing  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of 
ity,  ferocity,  ignorance  and  semi-barbarous  hide,  with  the  hair   side  outward.     In 
habits,  and  are  called   liantros.    From  their  lefl  hand  they  hold  their  reins,  and 
childhood  they  are  accustomed  to  catch  in  their  right  a  pole,  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
and  mount  wild  horses,  which  roam  by  in  length,  with  an  iron  head,  very  sharp  at 
hundreds  over  the  savannas.  When  at  war,  the  point  and  sides,  and  rather  flat ;  in 
they  are  generally  armed  with  a  long  lance,  shape  like  our  sergeants'  halbert  A  blanket 
and  oflen  have  neither  swords  nor  pistols,  of  about  a  yard  square,  with  a  hole,  or 
Uniform  is  unknown  among  them ;  a  few  rather  a  slit,  cut  in  the  centre,  through 
rags  cover  the  upi)er  part  of  their  body ;  vi^ch  the  wearer  thrusts  his  head,  f«lte 
their  pantaloons  are  broad  and  full,  some-  on  each  side  of  his  shoulders,  thus  cover- 
what  in  the  Mameluke  style.    Thev  have  ing  his  body,  and  leaving  his  bare  arms  at 
blankets  (monfcw),  as  is  the  case  with  most  perfect  libeity  to  nianage  his  horse,  or 
Indians   in    habits  of  intercourse    with  mule,  and  lance.  Sometimes  an  old  musket, 
whites;  many  of  them  have  hammocks,  the  barrel  of  which  has  been  shortened  12 
They  are  Inrave  in  defending  their  plains,  inches,  forms  his  carbine,  and  a  large  sabre 
Their  manner  of  fighting  is  much  like  or  hanger,  or  cut  and  thrust,  or  even  a 
that  of  the  Cossacks  ;  they  never  attack  small  sword,  hanss  by  a  leather  thon^  to 
in  regular  files,  but  disperse  themselves  his  side,    A  flat  hat,  a  tiger  ritin  or  mgh 
in  every  direction,  rushing  onward,  flying,  cap,  covers  his  head,  with  a  viVfiiA  ^<»ii£Kt 
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or  a  white  rag  stuck  into  it."    This  pic-  and  compoeed  a  sort  of  inelo-dFama,  the 

•ture  will  remind  tbereader  of  some  of  the  Recruit  of  Galicia.     A  tragedy,  entitled 

cavahy  which  Russia  marched  from  her  Eric,  the  King  of  the  Goths,  was  not  rep- 

.\siatic  dominions  against  France  in  the  resented,  as  it  contained  allus&ODS  to  ex- 

liuai  struggle  with  Napoleon.  isting  difficulties  at  the  court  of  Madiid. 

LLAif  OS ;  the  name  given  in  the  northern  In  1789,  he  was  made  chief  secretajry  to 
part  of  South   America,  particularly  in  the  inquisition.    Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
Colombia,  to  vast  plains,  almost  entirely  tunity  to  learn  from  the  archives  of  tbr 
level,  and  interrupted  only  by  detached  ele-  tribunal  the  history  of  its  shamefu]  and 
vations,  called,  in  Spanish,  77ie«a«.    Thesu-  barbarous  proceedines.    In  1791,  he  we 
perficial  area  of  the  Ucmos  is  estimated  at  sent  back  to  his  pariui,  on  suspicion  of  Ik^ 
^96,800  square  miles  ;  they  extend  from  ing  attached   to    the  principles    of  the 
the  coast  of  Caracas  to  Guiana,  and  from  French  revolution,  and  in   spite   of  the 
Merida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  protection  of  the  minister  Florida  Blaiict, 
the  Amazons.    A  large  portion  of  them  is  who  was  an  enlightened  statesman.    Um 
sandy  and  witliout  much  vegetation,  ox-  he  occupied  himself  actively  in  the  sup- 
cept  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  during  port  of  emigrant  French  priests  ;  and  masT 
inundations:  some  fan-palms  are  found!  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  indebted  to 
When  the  inundations  occur,  the  beasts  him  alone  for  their  subsistence.    The  man- 
take  refuge  upon  the  mesas.    The  llanos  uscript  of  a  history  of  the  emigratioo  of 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  for-  the  French  priesthood,  founded  upon  tiif 
merly  been  the  bottonl  of  the  sea.    They  knowledge  obtained  from  these  acquaint- 
are  clistinguished  into  the  (a.)  Uano  of  Co-  ances,  and  written  in  1793,  was  lost  by  the 
iombioj  extending  fiY)m  the  mountains  of  fault  of  the  censors  of  the  press.     In  tin 
Caracas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  mean  time,  don  Manuel  Abad  la  Sierra,  a 
to  the  mountains  of  St.  F^,  and  contain-  enlightened  man,  was  made  grand  inqoi*- 
ing  several  mesas  (do  Amana,  de  Guani-  itor,  who,  intending  to  reform  the  admifr 
pa,  de  Paja,  50— 65  feet  in  height),  which,  istration  of  this  tribunal,  employed  Lk>- 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  covered  with  rich  rente  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  puipost 
verdure,  and  inhabited  by  herds  and  flocks  But,  before  it  was  completed,  the  remoni 
of  all  descriptions. — (6.)  LUmo  de  Casa-  of  Abad  la  Sierra  was  obtained  by  Itf 
nare ;  a  continuation  of  die  former,  be-  enemies.    Some  time  afier,  the  design  wv 
tween  the  Orinoco,  Meta  and  Sinaruca. —  taken  up  asain  at  Madrid,  and  I^venle 
(c.)  Llano  de  S,  Juan ;  very  fertile,  woody,  i-cpaired  thither  to  submit  the  plan  whidi 
often  so  thickly  overgrown,  that  it  can  he  hud  prepared  in  conjunctiou  with  the 
only  be  penetrated  by  means  of  the  nu-  bishop  of  Calahorra.    Jovellanos  (q.«T.l 
tnerous  rivers ;  hes  on  the  southern  bank  minister  of  justice,  supported  them.    It 
of  the  Meta,  reaching  to  the  Amazons,  was  proposed  to  make  the  proceedmgBof 
and  was  discovered  in  1541,  by  Gonzalo  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  public    AH 
Ximenes    Quesada.— (<i.)    Llano    of   the  depended  upon  their  obtaining  the  asBiil- 
•Amazons,  or  the  Maranhon ;  on  both  sides  ance  of  the  prince  of  peace,  ihe  favorite  of 
of  the  river,  extending  from  the  Andes  to  the  queen.    But  Jovellanos  wassuddeidf 
the  mouth  of  the  Maranhon,  over  2100  removed  from  office,  and  the  inquisitiaB 
miles;   it  is  also  wooded,  and  rich    in  remained  as  it  was.*    (See  Ikquiniwn.] 
grass,  entirely  without  stones,  and  inhab-  Llorente  soon  felt  its  arm  himself    Htf 
ited  by  many  species  of  animals.    The  correspondence  was  seized ;  the  most  in- 
inhabitants    of  these   plains   are   called  nocent  expressions  were  mianteipreted; 
LUmaros  ((^w.).  Farther  to  the  south,  such  he  was  sentenced  to  a  months  confine- 
plains  are  called  pampas  (q.  v.).  ment  in  a  monastery,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 

LLoacKTE,  don  Juan  Antonio,  bom  in  50  ducats,  and  was  removed  from  the  m- 
1756,  near  Calahohra,  in  Ana^on,  author 

of  the  first  history  of  the  Spanish  inquisi-  *  a  French  uhra,Clausel  de  Counergues,  hariif 

ti<m,  drawn    from    its  own    records,  re-  publicly  asserted  that  the '  inquisition  had  ast 

ceived  his  education  at  Tarragona,  enter-  o"™t  any  person  since  1680,  Llorente,  in  Iw 

ed  the  clerical  order  m  1770,  received  a  ^^^'  fj^:  ^^^i'  ^-^^^  fu^J^Sif^  '^ 

benefice  at  Calahona,  and^  in  1779,  by  f^g^ti^^  Tnl',  ^i  tl^^Ss*^ 

means  of  a  dispensation  (oshe  was  hardly  bad  perished  at  the  stake  by  its  means!    Aotf 

23  years  old),  was  consecrated*  a  priest  how  long  is  it  since  this  holy  tribunal  anfiiBtwl  ihe 

Tliis,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  fix)m  ^y  of  general  Miranda,  who  had  died  in  tkm 

P^«^"  fS^K^^"''   ^1  T""  ^^^  teroffi^ce^inlSrt^ 

while  hedevoted  his  leisure  to  die  muses,  u^  war  under  NapSfc)n,   translated  ib3, 

At  Madfid,  he  was  attracted  by  the  theatre,  which,  in  Spain,  was  considered  beroiicalf 
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pointn]ent&  which  he  held  in  the  Holy  17,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid 
Office.  He  lived  in  disgrace  till  1805,  (Feb.  5,  1823).  During  his  resMdence  in 
when  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  re-  France,  he  published  his  Mimoire^  pour 
called  to  Madrid  to  investigate  some  dark  sehjir  h  VHistoirt  de  la  Revolution  o'Es- 
points  of  history.  He  was  then  appointed  pagne,  avec  des  Pikces  jusHficaiiveSy  under 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in  the  name  of  R.  Nelleto  (an  anagram  of 
1806,  and,  in  1807,  after  he  had  proved  Llorente),  in  three  volumes  (Paris,  1815) — 
himself  of  noble  descent,  he  was  made  a  a  wori(  of  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  events 
knight  of  the  order  of  don  Carlos.  In  the  of  1808,  in  Spain.  He  also  wrote  a  bio- 
next  year,  when  Napoleon  undertook  to  graphical  account  of  himself  (JVbiieia  hio- 
reflate  the  aftairs  of  Spain,  Llorente  re-  grt^ka  de  Don  J.  A.  Uorenie^  raris^  1818), 
paired  to  Bayonne,at  Murat's  request,  and  and  Aforisttios  Politicos.  The  Discursos 
took  ))art  in  organizing  the  new  institu-  sobre  una  ConstUucion  rdigiosa  was  act- 
tions  of  his  country,  which,  however,  ually  written  by  an  American,  but  arrang- 
could  not  take  permanent  root,  as  the  cler-  ed  and  edited  by  Llorente.  He  also  su- 
gy  saw  in  them  the  destruction  of  their  au-  perintended  an  edition  of  (Euvrea  com- 
Uiorit^.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  pUtes  de  BarOUUmy  de  las  Cotcw  (Paris, 
Madrid,  in  1809,  he  charged  Llorente  to  1S2SI). 

take  i)osses8ionofthe  papers  of  the  mquisi-  Llotd,  Henry,  a  military  officer  and 
tion,  and  of  the  buildings  and  archives  eminent  writer  on  tactics,  bom  in  Wales; 
which  were  under  the  superintendence  of  in  17S9,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who 
thegeneral  commandant  of  the  place.    In  instructed  liim  in  the  mathematics  and 
I81S,  Llorente  published  a  historical  me-  classical  literature:    At  the  age  of  17  he 
moir  on  Uie  inquisition,  with  the  view  of  went  abroad,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
fi^eein^the  Spanish  nation  from  the  charge  battle  of  Fontenoy.    He  afterwards  trav- 
ofhavmg  ever  been  attached  to  this  institu-  elled  in  Germany;  and  having  resided 
tion,  and  to  the  auios  dafi,    Llorente  was  some  years  in  Austria,  he  was  appointed 
almoner  of  king  Joseph,  who  made  him,suc-  aid-de-carap  to  marshal  Lascy.    Hewn:} 
cessively,  counsellor  of  state,  commander  gradually  promoted,  till,  in  1760,  he  >vsts 
of  the  royal  order  of  Spain,  commissioner-  mtrusted  with  the  command  of  li  large 
general  of  the  CVtizo^ia.  He  followed  Joseph  detabhment  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  des- 
to  Paris  after  the  disastrous  canmaign  of  tined  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
the  French  in  Russia,  and  in  1815  bed  the  Prussians.     Lloyd  executed  this  service 
intention  of  accompanying  him  to  {he  U.  with  great  success ;  but  soon  after  resign- 
States ;   but,  remaining  to  take  leave  of  ed  his  commission  in  disgust    He  vras 
his  family,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  the  then  employed  by  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
plan.    In  1817,  he  published  his  history  and  during  two  campaigns,  he  acted  as 
of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  in  French — a  aid-de-camp   to   prince    Ferdinand    of 
work  which  was  soon  translated  into  most  Bnmswick.    After  the  peace  of  Hubert*^ 
European  lan^ases,  and  which  has  be-  burff,  he  travelled,  till  tlie  occurrence  of 
come  a  historical  source.      An  abrids-  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
ment  has  been  published  by  Leonard  Gtu-  when  he  oftered  his  services  to  Catharine 
lois.    When  the  old  authorities  were  re-  II,  who  made  him  a  major-general.    -He 
stored,  he  was  obliged  to  flee.    Banished  distinguished  himself  in  177^  at  the  siege 
from  his  country,  deprived  of  his  property  of  Sihstria ;  and,  subsequently,  he  had  the 
and  of  his  fine  library,  Llorente  lived  in  command  of  90,000  men,  in  the  war  with 
France,  after  the  dowrifall  of  the  French  Sweden.    At  length,  he  left  Russia,  and 
parkin  Spain,  in  indigence.  But  tiiie  hatred  travelb^  in  Italy,  Spain  and  PortugaL 
of  the  illiberal  party  arose^  at  last,  to  such  He  vimted  general  Kliott,  at  Gibraltar, 
a  height,  that  the  university  of  Paris  for-  whence  he  proceeded  to  England.    Hav- 
bade    him  from  teaching  the    Spanish  ing  made  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the 
language  in  the  boarding-schools,  which  country,  he  drew  up  a  Memoir  on  the 
had  b^n   his  only  means   of  support  Invasion  and  Defence  of  Great  Britain, 
The  rage  of  his  enemies  viras  raised  to  the  which  was  published  in  1796.    He  re- 
highest  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his  tired,  at  length,  to  Huy,  in  the  Nether- 
PoriraUa  poUiiques  dea  Popes,  and   the  lands,  where  he  died,  June  19, 1783w    Be- 
old  man  was  ordered,  in  tne  middle  of  aides  the  memoir,  he  was  the  author  of 
the  winter  of  1822,  to  leave  Paris  in  three  an   Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
days^  and  France   in  the  shortest  pes-  War  in  Germany,  b^ween  the  King  of 
sible  time.    He  wbb  not  allowed  to  rest  Prussia  and  the  Empress-Queen  (London^ 
one  day,  and  died  exhausted,  a  victim  to  1781, 2  vols.,  4to.J ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
the  persecutions  of  the  luneteenth  centu-  CknnpositioQ  of  cuiS&reat  ArccoM^wD^^iKi^ 
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and  modern.     These  works  have  been  March  31,  1826,  on  the  British  coloniii 

translated  into  French  and  German,  and  Litercomise.    He  died  at  New  Yoik  ii 

Jomini  made  use  of  the  Introduction  for  1831. 

his  TVaiU  des  Grandes  Oo^ations  MHi-        Lloyd's  Coffee-Housk,  London,  oi 

tairts.    Other  works  of  Lloyd's  are  said  the  northern  side  of  the  royal  exchanfe, 

to  Iiave  been  bought  up  and  suppressed  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 

b^  the  English  government,  and  many  of  eminent  merchants,  underwriters^  inrar  I 

his  papers  are  said  to  have  been  taken  ance  brokers,  &c.    As  Lloyd's  is  6ne  d  ^ 

}>o8se88ion  of,  at  his  death,  by  a  person  tlie  most  extensive  and  best  kno'wn  insor  ■ 

supposed  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  En^li^h  ance  offices,  the  estimate  of  a  vessel  s 

ministry,  among  which  were  the  Contuu-  Lloyd's  tends  much  to  determine  her  chir 

ation  of  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  acter  among  merchants.    The  books  kepi 

War,  and  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Flan-  here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  and 

ders.    The  truth,  however,  of  these  state-  sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  fit 

ments  seems  doubtful.  their  early  intelligence  of  maritime  afUa 
Llotd,  James,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in        Lloyd's  List,  a  publication  in  wfaicfc 

1769,  graduated   at  Harvard  college  in  the  shipping  news  received   at   LJojfA 

1787,  and,  on  leaving  college,  enter^  the  coffee-house  is  published,  on  account  of 

counting-house  of  Thomas  Russell,  whose  the  extensive  information  contained  in  i^ 

extensive  foreign  trade  made  it  by  far  the  is  of  great  importance  to  merchants. 
most  suitable  place  in  New  England  to        Loadstone.    (See  Magnd.) 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  buainesB.        Loan,  Public,  is  the  name   |^yen  id 

He  visited  Europe,  and  resided  some  time  money  borrowed  by  the  state:      Then 

in  Russia,  about  the  year  1792,  and,  after  may  occur  cases  which  require  ezpem 

a  successful  career  in   commerce,  was  for  which  the  ordinaiy  revenue  of  tfar 

elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  state  is  not  sufficient.    If^  in  such  case^ 

in  1808,  a  senator  in  congress.    During  it  is  not  possible  to  increase   the  lunl 

five  years,  and  at  a  period  of  great  party  revenue  by  augmenting  the  taxes,  wilb- 

excitement  and  national    difficulty,   Mr.  out  great  inconvenience  to    the   natioBi 

Lloyd     conducted    himself    with    pru-  the  state  will  find  it  advisable  to  bonoi; 

dence,  intelligence,  firmness  and  integrity,  and  to  pay  interest  till  it  can  dischai^lbt 

Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Washington,  principal.    If  such  loans  are  appropriaiei  I 

he  kept  the  political  maxims  of  that  great  to  objects  by  which  the  means  of  pirodtv-l 

man  always  in  view.    When  war  was  tion  are  augmented,  the  state  strengtbo-l 

declared  against  England  in  1812,  he  op-  ed,  and  industry  increased,  they  ansimf 

l>osed  that  measure  more  from  a  couvic-  the  same  purpose  as  those  which  an  i^ 

tion  of  our  incompetent  preparation,  than  dustrious  tradesman  makes  m  order  li 

from  any  doubt  of  our  ability  to  contend  enlarge  and  improve  his  business.     If  b 

succeasmlly  when  properly  armed.    His  is  successful,  he  will  increase  his  propertu^ 

speeches,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  bear  and  the  loan  itself  will  afford  the  meoi 

ample  testimony  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  for  repaying  it.    This  wiU  be  the  e« 

warm  attachment  to  his  country,  and  soli-  also  with  the  state,  when  it  employs  tht 

cimdc  for  its  naval  and  military  fame.    In  borrowed  capital  to  open  to  die  valam 

1822,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  re-  increased  means  of  profitable  industry,  kf 

appointed  him   to  the    national   senate,  facihtating  its  intercourse  with  other  ooi» 

Diuring  another  period  of  five  years  that  tries,  giving  security  to  its  commerce,  vk 

he  held  his  seat  in  that  body,  he  added  increasing  its  means  of  production.    B< 

to  his  previous  reputation  by  a  constant  if  the  loans  are  expended  in  useless  v 

application  to  business.    For  the  greater  unfortunate  wars,  or  in  other  unprofitaUt 

port  of  the  time,  he  was  chairman  of  two  ways,  they  diminish  the  means  of  labor* 

unportant  committees — that  on  commerce  enjoyment,  and  burthen  the  nation  wiA 

and  that  on  naval  affairs ;  a  station  that  taxes  to  pi^  the  interest  and  dischai^  Ik 

ol^ged  him  to    arrange   the    numerous  capital.    The  capitalists  who  aid  innih 

reports  incidental  to  the  current  concerns  ducing,  when  they  lend  their  capitu  tt 

of  each  session.     The  investigations  to  men  of  business,  and  receive  their  inter- 

which  he  was  led,  in  the  dischai^  of  est  from  the  proceeds  of  their  capiliH 

these  duties,  gave  rise  to  several  pamphlets,  become  unproductive  subjects  as  soon  fl 

which  he  published  at  different  times,  they  lend  it  to  the  state  which  expendii 

The  last  of  these  was  published  Decern-  uselessly,  for  now  they  live  on  the  prod- 

berdO,  18iK,  at  Boston,  and  entitled  Re-  uets  of  the  capitals  of  others,  nvhen  ba> 

roaria  oo  the  Report  of  ths  Committee  of  fbre  tfaey  lived  on  the  products  of  tlMir 

Commeroe  of  the  Senato  of  the  U.  Stslet,  own.    As  loans,  however,  may  beooa* 
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necessary  to  the  state,  the  only  que&-  ing,  annually,  part  of  the  annuities,  at  the 
tion  is,  What  is  the  most  advantaseous  market  price.  If  the  latter  exc^ds  the 
method  of  making  them  ?  A  chief  dis-  price  for  which  it  had  sold  its  annuities,  it 
tinction  among  loans  is  this — that  the  will  be  obliged  to  redeem  them  with  • 
government  promises  either  the  repay-  loss ;  but  if  it  is  less,  it  can  redeem  tliem 
mentofthe  capital  at  a  particular  time,  until  with  gain.  Another  kind  of  loan  is, 
which  it  pays  interest,  or  reserves  the  liber-  when  me  capitalists  pay  100  per  ce^t  at  a 
ty  to  retain  the  capital,  according  to  its  own  fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  government  re- 
pleasure,  only  paying  interest  regularly,  serving  the  right  to  pay  the  capital  at  any 
The  first  kind  is  liable  to  occasion  trouble  convenient  time.  Suppose  that  the  state, 
to  the  state,  because  the  payment  may  when  it  wishes  to  borrow,  is  obliged  to 
often  ISaW  at  an  inconvenient  time.  The  pay  eight  per  cent,  and  that  these  stocks, 
payment  of  large  sums,  too,  at  a  particular  in  the  course  of  three  years,  should  rise  in 
period,  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  the  market  100  per  cent  above  par ;  the 
nation,  when  the  payment  is  to  be  state  would  easily  find  capitalists,  who 
made,  becomes  destitute  of  ready  money,  would  lend  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent 
Therefore  large  loans  are  usually  con-  annually,  and  with  this  it  could  redeem 
tracted  in  such  a  way  that  the  payment  is  the  eight  per  cent  stocks.  If,  therefore, 
made,  successively,  at  many  perioos,  or  re-  the  state  has  reason  to  expect  that  the 
mains  entirely  indefinite.  The  last  kind  price  of  the  stocks  will  rise,  its  best  plan 
of  loans  requires  that  the  credit  of  the  is  to  receive  a  fixed  capibU  sum  at  such  a 
state  should  be  undoubted,  and  also  that  rate  of  interest  as  it  is  obliged  to  give, 
large  capitals  should  have  been  accumu-  But  if  it  fears  that  the  interests  or  the 
loted  in  the  hands  of  many  rich  jieople,  prices  of  the  stocks  will  fall,  it  is  for  its 
who  find  their  greatest  advantage  in  dis-  advantage  to  procure  the  necessaiy  dioney 
posing  of  diem  m  loans.  Where  there  is  by  the  rale  or  stocks  at  the  market  price, 
a  wellfounded  system  of  credit,  statesmen  because  it  may  hope  to  redeem  them  at  a 
think  it  most  advantageous  to  secure  only  reduced  rate.  Sometimes  premiums,  or 
the  regular  payment  of  the  stipulated  in-  the  chances  of  a  lottery,  are  employed  to 
terest,  out  to  leave  the  payment  of  the  stimulate  reluctant  capitalists,  and  some- 
capital  at  the  pleasure  of  die  state.  This  times  even  force.  If  a  government  must 
18  called  thejimding  system,  as  far  as  fixed  have  recourse  to  other  means  than  those 
funds  are  assigned  for  theperpetual  pay-  arising  from  the  annuity  or  interest  ofiered, 
ment  of  the  interest  These  perpetual  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  ei^oys  but  a  fee- 
annuiiies,  as  they  are  called,  had  their  ble  credit,  or  that  there  is  a  want  of  capi- 
origin  in  England,  but  have  since  been  im-  tal.  How  fertile  modem  history  is  in  loans 
Hated  in  Holland,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  of  every  kind,  and  into  what  an  unhappy 
and  many  other  states.  In  order  to  pro-  situation  many  states  have  fallen,  by  reason 
Tide  for  the  redeeming  of  the  capital,  a  of  them,  is  well  known.  In  Austria,  the 
sinking  fund  (French,  amortissement)  is  proprietors  of  the  stocks  have  been  forced, 
established,  together  with  the  fund  appro-  several  times,  to  advance  further  sums,  to 
priated  to  the  payment  of  the  annuities,  avoid  losing  what  they  had  already  lent 
This  is  procured  ny  means  of  a  tax  large  (See  MUional  Debt.) 
enough  to  pay  the  annuity  as  long  as  it  Loanda,  or  Loanoo,  or  St.  Paul  de 
lasts,  and  to  redeem,  annually,  a  part  of  the  Loanda  ;  a  city  of  Angola,  in  a  province 
capital  debt  This  sinking  fund  is  in-  of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  Portu- 
ereased  every  year,  if  the  annuities,  annual-  ffuese  possessions  in  this  part  of  Africa ; 
Jy  redeemed  are  added  to  it  (See  Sink-  longitude  13°  22^  £.;  Utitude  8°  55^  S. : 
tng  Fund.)  According  to  this  method,  the  popblation,  stated  by  Claike  at  5,000 ;  by 
atate  cannot  be  said,  properly,  to  borrow  Haasel  at  18,000.  It  is  pleasantiy  situated 
<;apital;  it  sells  annuities,  and  fixes,  at  the  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  sea- 
aale,  the  rate  at  which  they  may  be  redeem-  coast,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  reeular. 
ed.  They  are  commonly  estimated  at  so  It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  but  is 
much  per  cent  The  government  says — I  neither  walled  nor  fortified.  It  is  the  seat 
ofier  you  an  annuity  of  three,  four,  five,  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  three  convents. 
&>c.  per  cent^  redeemable  at  my  pleasure.  The  port  is  safe  and  spacious ;  the  coun- 
How  much  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  Ac-  try  around  pleasant  and  fertile,  abounding 
cording  to  the  market  rate  of  interest,  and  in  cattie,  com  and  firuits ;  provisions  plen- 
tbe  degree  of  credit  which  the  state  en-  ,  tiful  and  cheap ;  but  the  water  bad,  and 
joys,  die  capitalists  offer  50, 60,  70, 80, 90,  must  be  brought  from  a  neighboring  river, 
Si^.y  per  cent  The  sinking  fund  aims  to  on  an  island  oppoaite.  The  houses  he- 
discharge  the  debt,  graduaUy,  by  redeem-  longing  to  the  Portu^ea^  «xa  Vkq^  ^ 
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mone ;  the  bouses  of  die  natives  are  more  ated,    by    the    fine    eoosul.    Boo 

iiuineroius  but  mean.  The  Jt>tfuits  officiate  general  of  brigade,  and  aiierwards.  i 

as  iirieiits,  aiul  |>reMi!e  yver  die  srhoobk  panied  the  emperor  in  all  his  rami 

LoA>'oo ;  a  country*  uf  Western  Africa,  m  the  capacity  of  aid.     In  IcW,  I 

cif  hiiiitK  soniewliat  vagiu*.    Tlie  country  wounded  at  Frkdland,  and  |»ronM 

Hutijvct  to  dif*  king  ul*  Looiigo  extends  the  rank  of  general  of  di^iaioii.     II 

fntm  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  on  tlie  soudi,  to  liant  ser^'ices  in  Spain,  in  IHO^,  i 

ca|M5  Sl  Codiarine,  a  c«Mist  of  upwanL'*  of  Geniuuiy,  obtained  him  his  title  of 

400  niilnt;  but  Loango  pru|N>r  occupies  (See  .jfprni.)    After  having  s(»r>'ed 

unly  the  middle  fiart,  excluding  Mayom-  Rusvian  campaign,  lie  was  matle  pi 

lia  on  onc^  hide,aiMl  Malt*mlia  on  tlie  other,  in  Dresden,  in  1^1^  but  set  at  hberl 

The  climate  is  describt>d  as  tine ;  rain  of  tlie  abdication  of  Napoleon.     He  n 

rare  <iccurrpnce,  and  never  violent,  but  the  (*mpen>r  during  the  huudml 

dews  abundant ;  die  soil  a  n>d,  sdif  clay,  was  nauMHi  peer  of  France,  receiv 

and  very  fertile,  but  htde  cultivated  ;  the  command  of  a  division,  and  distiiig 

grains  are  manioc,  maize,  and  a  Kfiecitni  hiniM'lf  at  WaterltMi.    On  die  si^oi 

of  pulse,  calk*d  sisaagvn;  die  sugar-cane  toration  of  the  Bourbons,  count 

grows  to  a  great  size;    palm-trees   are  was    ImnislKHl    frtnn  die  kingvlon 

abundant ;  also  |H>tatoes  and  yams,  and  Louis  XHIi\,  and  he  lesiiied  in  Bt 

the  finest  (hiits  grow  wild.     Amtuig  tlie  till  1^18,  when  he  was  allowetl  to 

animals  are  tiger-cats,  ounces,   hy&'iias,  to  France.     During  the  revulutictii  o 

liares,  and  antelofH'A.      The   country  is  lie  took  an  active  \Hut  on  the  tHi|Hili 

thinly  inhabitetl ;  the  population  is  fsd-  ami,  when  I^Afayettemngned  the  con 

matc^  by  De  GrBnd|>re  at  (300,000.    The  of  the  national  guards,  was  a|)point( 

inhabitants  are  very  indolent,  and  live  in  cemlier  2t>)  commander  of  thone  of 
the  moat  ample  manner.    Ttie'ir  houses        Lobkira,  Vasco,  author  of  the 

are  formed  of  straw  and  junk,  roofed  with  brated  romance  of  ^iwuidu  de  Gm 

palm  leavesL    The  government  is  despot-  bom  at  Porta,  in  Portugal,  in  tht 

le,  and  the  dignity  is  transmitted  only  in  teenth  centur}-.    In  13ti6^  he  was  kn 

the  female  line.     Almost  the  only  object  on  the  field  of  liattle,  at  Aliuliant 

for  which  Europeans  resort  to  diis  coast  king  Joam  L    Ho  died  at  Kh-as, 

is  the  tradf*  in  slaves.    While  Loango  %vas  he  powcated  an  estate,  in   140E1 

in  the  liright  of  its  power,  its  port  was  origmal  of  his  cek*bnited  romanc 

almost  the  exclusive  tlH'atie  of  this  trade.  prt*ser\*ed  in  tlie  hbrar\'  of  the  di 

The  trade  has  of  Ut(>  much  diminislied.  Aveirti,  who  suffered  for  the  coiu 

(S(*e  Tuckey*s  Erpfdiiion  to  tkt  Coimto.)  against  Jom*|iIi  I ;  but  whedifr  Ktill 

LoAHoo :  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Loan-  istenc«*  or  not,  is  dmilKfbl.    Thbi  n> 

goi,  on  a  ri^vr  which  foniis  a  tmy  at  its  luw  lie<*n  claimed  for  France,  it  lin\  in 

m«mili,  aliout  six  mik^  fri»m  the  Atlantic ;  awi'rted  iliat  I^>lM'ini  was  only  a  t 

k»nintti(l«*,  according  to  caiKain  Tuckey,  tor ;  Ihji  doctor  Souihry  tios  surrt'r 

12^  .'iO'  K. ;  la(itu«lt*  4^40^  N.     It  is  about  refuting  dial  pn'tension'  (S«^>  ^itrnui 
tour    miles    in    circuit,    containing  onlv        Loaci^  Martin  de  tl^iinizt-d,  Lo 

alMMit  VAX)  c*iirl(»f(un'is  in  I'nch  of  iihicli  was  lioni  at  Lille,  in   lo!t^,  stmlittl 

tlH*n' irt  n  iiumlMT  of  cottages*;  and  the  in-  cine    at    MoiitiM^lltiT,    travclli-d    tl 

lial»i(nnt}«  an*  com|Miu><l  nt   l.\UUO.    The  Italy,    Switzerland,     (icniiaiiy,    b 

land  in  dir  vicinity  is  very  fVrtik*.  and  tin'  |>li}Mrian  to  the  priiii*«>  of  Oruiigi 

water  excellent     The  entrance  of  the  bay  was,  at  a  bter  iienmt.  invite«l  to  F.i: 

is  BtteiNli*«l  with  i«ome  dan pT.    The  town  as  liotani!»t,  by  king  Jam«-s.     lie  «! 

is  calk*<l  alsi>  Loran^o,  Loitngiri,  BansTft,  l<»ltji,nt  Hiirhirate,  iit*arl>iiiil<in.   Hi 

tuit\  Hutiii:  b\  the  luitiveA,  Aorifi,  or  lioon.  workn  nn*  Nfi/Tn'usi  athmma  nor* 

l«4iB%t',  (H'orgt*   MmitiMi,  count,   litni-  engnivingH  (l^mdoii,  1570,  folio;  } 

tenant* general,  aiHl,  in  IrCIU,  commaiuler  times  re|irinteil ;  the  UiKt  tinH*,  Fra 

of  tht>  national  gunnls  of  Piuin  one  of  lti5l,  fohu);  Planiarum  »eii  Siirpim 

the  |Hipib  of  the    French  n>voluti<Hi  of  loria   rum  •Idvrraariorum  Volumim 

17k*,  anil  a  diiaiiigiiiiili«*«l  art<»r  in  diat  of  i*tigni\inirt    (Antwrrii,    l.'>7fs    tolii 

July,  IKK),  was   Uim   in    l/#0,  and   d«*-  Dutch,  iUd,  l.V^l);  koms  Stirfnum 

Mgned  f'or  cfHiimeft'iol  fsirviiiis.     On  the  weqi,    l.VI,    4to. ;    also   I^»nd«in, 

in\*asiion  of  Frmiici*,  in   17!^i,  he  enterv'«l  4to.^     Af)rr  hint,  a  genus  of  |4au 

die  mililor)'  m*r\  ice,  and  olitaJiH-«l  his  fint  bren  calk*d  Ijohtiia.     All  the  i*|ieci 

fittimutiuii  iHi  die  KliiiH*.     Having  serr-  potMiiitHin;  siNne  very  much  so. 
ed   with  distineti«m   in    Italy,   wlM*re  he         Lobklm;   a  genus  of  |»lants 

daogemusly  wounded,  be  ww  ere-  guisbed  by  the  bbiate  coroUa,  ai 
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ng  the  &ye  stamens  united  in  the  fonn  sunk  by  means  of  a  weight  The  Euro- 
cylinder,  as  in  the  conutosiitE.  About  pean  lobster  having  been  more  studied  by 
secies  are  known,  which  are  herba-  naturalists,  the  following  particulars  re- 
IS  or  frutescent,  having  alternate  leaves,  specting  it  have  been  obtained.  Like  the 
flowers  disposed  in  terminal  racemes,  crabs,  mey  change  their  crust  annually, 
juice  in  all  is  milky,  and  more  or  less  Previous  to  this  process,  they  appear 
i  and  caustic  Among  the  species  sick,  languid  and  restlesa  They  acquire 
ibiting  the  U.  States,  the  most  re-  the  new  shell  in  about  three  or  four  days, 
kable  are  the  three  following : — Tbe  during  which  time,  being  perfectly  de- 
syphilitica  is  found  in  moist  places  fenceless,  they  become  the  prey,  not 
ugnout  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  only  of  fish,  out  also  of  such  of  their 
rows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  brethren  as  are  not  in  the  same  condition, 
and  bears  large  and  beautiful  flowers,  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  they  are 

fine  blue  color.    It  was,  formerly,  a  able  to  draw  the  muscles  of  their  claws 

brated  remedy  with  the  aborigines,  out  of  their  hard  covering.    The  flsher- 

as  such,  has  been  brought  into  no-  men  say,  that  during  the  pining  state  of 

among  medical  practitioners ;  but  its  the  animal,  before  casting  its  shell,  the 

les  have  been  overrated,  and  it  is  now  limb  becomes  contracted  to  such  a  de- 

ly  employed.    It,  however,  possesses  gree  as  to  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn 

etic   properties. — ^The    large    scarlet  through  the  jomts  and  narrow  passage 

'era  of  the  L.  cardinalisy  or  cardinal  near  the  body.    like  all  other  crusta- 

'er,  are  conspicuous  in  the  low  grounds,  ceous  animals,  they  only  increase  in  size 

along  the  banks  of  streams,  through-  whilst  in  a  sofl  state.    The  circumstance 

the  U.  States.    The  brilliancy  of  the  of  lobstere  losing  their  claws  on  occasion 

^era  has  rendered  this  plant  a  fevorite  of  thunder-claps,  or  the  sound  of  cannon, 

he  European  gardens,  where  it  has  is  well  authenticated.    The  restoration  of 

1  cultivated  for  more  than  two  centu-  claws  lost  thus,  or  from  their  frequent 

— ^The  Zj.  inflata^  or  Indian  tobacco,  combats  with  each  other,  ini^^hich  the 

1  upland  plant,  often  growing  even  in  vanquished  party  generally  leaves  one  of 

ivated  grounds,  from  Canada  to  Caro-  his  limbs  in  his  adversary's  grasp,  may  be 

The  flowers  are  very  email,  blue,  readily  observed,  as  the  new  limo  seldom, 

are  succeeded   by  inflated  capsules,  if  ever,  attains  the  size  of  the  former, 

ossesses  emetic  properties,  and  is  an  These  animals  are  so  sensible  to  the  shock 

d  and  dangerous  plant    It  was  em-  conununicated  to  the  fluid  in  which  they 

'ed  as  a  medicine  by  thelndians,and  has,  Hve,  by  the  firing  of  ca^inon,  that  it  is  said 

ite,  acquired  some  celebrity  from  being  they   wholly   deserted  New   York    bay,  . 

1  by  a  certain  class  of  empirics.    Ten  from  this  cause,  during  the  war  of  inde- 

irspeciesof/ofrelia  inhabit  the  U.  States,  pendence.    In  the  water,  they  are  very 

OBSTER  (catcLcusy    This  well  known  rapid  in  their  motions,  and,  when  sud- 

;taceous  animal  has  already  been  cur-  denly  alarmed,  can  spring  to  a  great  dis- 

ly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Crato-  tance.    They  attain  their  retreat  in  a  rock 

(q.  v.),  and  it  was  there  inadvertently  with  surprising  dexterity,  throwing  tbem- 

id,  tliat  the  lobster,  found  on  the  Amer-  selves  int6  a  passage  barely  sufliicient  to 

coast,  was  the  A.  ^ammarus,  or,  in  permit  their  bodies  to  pass.     They  are 

;r  words,  .identical  with  the  European  extremely  prolific :  doctor  Baster  says  that 

;ies.     It  was  so  considered  by  most  he  counted  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  a 

iraiists,  until  Mr.  Say  pointed  out  the  female  lobi^er,  besides  those  that  remained 

;rences  between  them.    (See  Joum,  in  the  body  unprotruded.    The  female 

(L  MU.  ScL  Phtlad^  i,165,)    He  terms  deposits  these  eggs  in  the  sand,  where 

h  marinus.     Mr.  Say  observes  that  they  are  soon  hatched, 
a,  however,  was  aware  that  tliis  spe-        Loch  ;  the  Scotch  for  lake, 

was  distinct  from  the  European,  and        Loch    Katrine,    or   Catherine  ;    a 

red  it  in  his  neat  work.    They  are  small  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 

iedingly  alike,  mough  there  are  certain  Perth,  in  the  Grampian  hills,  celebrated 

s  of  diflerencc,  sunicient  to  authorize  for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  its  shores, 

poration.    The  habits  of  the  American  It  has  become  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 

:ies  are,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ob-  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Bordering  on  it  are 

ed,  analogous  to  those  of  the  gamma-  the    Trosachs,    rough    and    stupendous 

They  are  taken  by  means  of  pots  or  mountains,  fullof  wildness  and  rude  gran- 

s,  made  of  strips  or  osiers,  formed  deur.    The  access  to  tlie  lake  is  through 

ewhat  like  a  mouse-trap,  baited  with  a  narrow  pass,  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 

mge,  attached  to  a  cord  and  buoy,  and  ^  the  Trosachs'  rugged  jaw^" 
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Loch  Leven.    (See  Leven,)  the  canal,  furnifihed  with  pi&tes  at  each 

LocD  Lomond  ;  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  end,  which  separate  the  higher  finom  the 

the  coun^  of  Argyle.    It  communicates  lower  parts  of  the  canal.    When  a  boii 

with  the  Ulyde  hy  a  river,  which  joins  the  passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower  gates  an 

Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and  is  about  30  miles  opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into  the  lock, 

long,  and,  in  some  parts,  8  or  9  broad,  after  which  the  lower  gates  are  shut    A 

and  contains   about   30   islands.     This  sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 

beautiful  lake  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  Uie  lock 

mountains,    and    is    celebrat^    for   the  rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 

grand    and    picturesque    scenery  of  its  on  its  surface.    When  the  lock  is  fiUed  to 

shores.     Its  depth  is  various,  in  some  the  highest  water  level,  the  upper  gats 

parts  100  fathoms.    It  abounds  in  trout.  are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 

Lock  ;  a  well  known  instrument,  used  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 

for  fastening  doors,  chests,  &c.,  generally  passes  on  its  way.     The  reverse  of  dui 

opened  by  a  key.    The  lock  is  reckoned  process  is  performed  when  the   boat  is 

the  master-piece  in  smitheiy,  a  great  deal  descending  the  canal.    Locks  are  made 

of  art  and  delicacy  being  required  in  con-  of  stone  or  brick,  sometimes  of  wood 

triving  and  vaiyinff  the  wards,  springs.  The  gates  are  commonly  double/reaem- 

bolts,  &C.,    and   adjusting  them  to  the  bUng  folding  doors.     They  meet  each 

places  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  other,   in  most  instances,  at  an   obtuse 

the  several  occasions  of  using  them.    The  ancle,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  senrci 

principle  on  which  all  locks  depend,  is  the  to  keep  them  nrmly  in  contact.     Cast  inn 

application  of  a  lever  to  an  interior  bolt,  gates  are  sometimes  used  in    Gngland, 

by  means  of  a  communication  from  with-  curved  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  arch, 

out ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  with  their  convex  side  opposed   to  the 

lever  acts  upon  the  bolt,  and  moves  it  in  water.    In  China,  inclined  planes  are  said 

.  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  lid  or  door  to  be  used  instead  of  locks,  along  whidi 

from  being  opened  by  an^  pull  or  push  the  boats  are  drawn  up  or  let  down.     Tbef 

from  without.    The  secunty  of  locks,  in  have  also  been  used  in  Europe,  and  on^ 

gen«^,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number  Morris  canal,  in  New  Jersey, 

of  impediments  we  can  interpose  betwixt  Locke,  John,  one  of  the  most  emineat 

the  lever  (the  key)  and  the  bolt  which  philosophers  and  valuable  writers  of  bis 

{secures  the  door;  and  these  impediments  age  and  country,  was  bom  at  Wringtoo, 

are  well  known  by  the  name  of  uxtrcb,  the  in  Somersetshire,  Aug.  29,  1632.      Ifii 

number  and  intricacy  of  which  are  sup-  father,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law, 

posed  to  distinguish  a  good  lock  fit>m  a  acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 

bad  one.    If  these  wards,  however,  do  not,  keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popbam,  by 

in  an  effectual  manner,  preclude  the  ac-  whose  interest,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 

cess  of  all  other  instruments  besides  the  civil  war,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  bo- 

proper  key,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  me-  vice  of  parliament    The  subject  of  the 

chanic,  of  equal  skill  with  the  lockmaker,  article  was  sent,  at  a  proper  age,  to  West- 

to  open  it  without  the  key,  and  thus  to  minster  school,  whence  he  was  elected,  m 

elude  the  labor  of  the  other.    Various  1651,  to  Christ-church  colle^  Oxfoid 

complicated  and  difficult  locks  have  been  Here  he  distinguished  himself  much  bf 

constructed  by  Messrs.  Bramah,  Taylor,  his  application  and  proficiency ;  and,  haT- 

Spears,  and  others.    In  a  very  in^nious  ing  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1655^  and 

lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Peritins,  24  small  of  M.  A.  iii  1058,  he  applied  himself  to  the 

blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in-  study  of  physic.    In  the  year  1664^  be 

troducod,  corresponding  to  the  letters  of  accepted  an  offer  to  go  abroad,  in  the 

the  alphabet    Out  of  tnese,  an  indefinite  capacity  of  secretary  to  sir  William  SwaOi 

number  of  combinations  may  be  made,  envoy  from  Charles  II  to  the  elecUMrof 

The  person  locking  the  door  selects  and  Brandenburg,  and  other  German  nrincea; 

places  the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  par-  but  be  returned,  in  the  course  of^  year, 

ticular  word,  known  only  to  himself  and  and  resumed  his  studies  with  renewed 

no  other  person,  even  if  in  possession  of  ardor.    In  1666,  he  was  introduced  to 

the  key,  can  open  the  door,  without  a  lord  Ashley,  afterwards   the    celebrated 

knowledge  of  the  same  word.  earl  of  Shailesbury,  to  whom  he  became 

Locks.    When  a  canal  changes  fix>m  essentially    serviceable    in    his    medical 

one  level  to  another  of  difierent  elevation,  ci^Micity,  and  who  formed  so  high  aa 

the  place  where  the  change  of  level  takes  opinion  of  his  general  poweiB,  that  be 

place,  is  commanded  by  a  lock.    Locks  prevailed  upon  him  to  teke  up  his  rea- 

are  tight,  oblong  enclosures,  in  the  bed  of  dence  in  his  house,  and  luged  him  lo 
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Y  his  studies  to  politics  and  philoso-  concealment,  he  also  wrote  his  first  Letter ' 
By  his  acquainUmce  with  this  no-  concerning  Toleration^  which  was  printed 
tan,  Mr.  Locke  was  hitroduced  to  the  at  Gouda,  in  1689,  under  the  title  of  E^pia- 
)  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Halifax,  tola  de  TolerantiOj  and  was  rapidly  trans- 
others  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  lated  into  Dutch,  French  and  Enfflish. 
day.  In  1668,  at  the  request  of  the  At  the  revolution,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  countess  of  Northumberland,  he  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  pnncess 
rr^ianied  t'lem  in  a  tour  to  France,  of  Orange,  and,  being  deemed  a  sufferer 
on  his  return,  veas  employed  by  lord  for  the  principles  on  which  it  was  estab- 
ey,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lished,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
awing  up  the  Fundamental  Constitu-  appeals,  and  was  soon  after  gratified  by 
of  Carolina.  He  also  superintended  the  establishment  of  toleration  ^by  law. 
iducation  of  ^at  nobleman's  son.  In  In  IGOO,  he  published  his  celebrated* Essav 
,  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  concerning  Human  Understanding,  which 
y  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and,  he  had  written  in  HoUand.  It  was  in- 
t  the  same  time,  was  made  a  fellow  stantly  attacked  by  various  writers.  It 
le  royal  society.  In  1672,  lord  Ash-  was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
[laving  been  created  eari  of  Shaftes-  heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
,  and  chancellor,  appointed  Mr.  Locke  ford,  to  formally  censure  and  discourage 
jtary  of  presentations,  which  office,  it ;  but  nothing  was  finally  resolved  upon, 
ever,  he  lost  the  following  year,  when  but  that  each  master  should  endeavor  to 
sari  was  obliged  to  resign  the  seals,  prevent  its  being  read  in  his  college.  Nei- 
g  still  president  of  the  b<mrd  of  trade,  iher  this,  however,  nor  any  other  oppoation, 
nobleman  then  made  Mr.  Locke  sec-  availed ;  the  reputation,  both  of  the  work 
y  to  the  same ;  but,  the  commission  and  of  the  autnor,  increased  throughout 
^  dissolved  in  1674,  he  lost  that  ap-  Europe ;  and,  besides  being  translated  into 
cment  also,  In  the  following  year,  be  French  and  Latin,  it  had  reached  a  fourth 
uated  as  a  bachelor  of  physic,  and,  English  edition,  in  1700.  In  1690,  Locke 
^  apprehensive  of  a  consumption,  published  his  second  Letter  on  Toleration; 
(Ilea  into  France,  and  resided  some  and,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  his  two 
at  Montpellier.  In  1679,  he  returned  Treatises  on  Government,  m  opposition  to 
ngland,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of  the  principles  of  sir  Robert  Filmer,  and 
i^bury,  then  again  restored  to  power ;  of  tlie  whole  passive-obedience  school, 
in  16^,  when  that  nobleman  was  He  next  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Some 
:ed  to  retire  to  Holland,  he  accompa-  Considerations  of  the  Consequences-  of 
him  in  his  exile.  On  the  deatli  of  his  lowering  tlie  Interest  and  Value  of  Money 
»n,  in  that  country,  aware  how  much  (1(^1,  8vo.),  which  was  foUowed  by  other 
'as  disliked  by  the  predominant  arbi-  smaller  pieces  on  the  same  subject  In 
faction  at  home,  he  chose  to  remain  1692,  he  published  a  third  Letter  on 
sd;  and  was,  in  conse(jucnee,  accused  Toleration,  and,  the  following  year,  his 
ting  the  author  ofcertam  tracts  against  Thoughts  concerning  Education.  In 
English  government;  and,  although  1695,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
i  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  trade  and  plantations,  and,  in  the  same 
[ofanother  person,  he  was  arbitrarily  year,  published  his  Reasonableness  of 
ed  from  his  studentship  of  Christ-  Christianity,  as  defivered  in  the  Scriptures, 
ch,  by  the  king's  command.  Thus  which  being  warmly  attacked  by  doctor 
led,  he  continued  abroad,  nobly  refus-  Edwards,  in  his  Socinianism  Unmasked, 
to  accept  a  pardon,  which  the  cele-  Locke  followed,  with  a  first  and  second 
jd  William  renn  undertook  to  pro-  Vindication,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
for  him,  expressing  himself,  like  the  self  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  use 
icellor  L'Hospital,  in  similar  circum-  made  by  Toland,  and  other  latitudinarian 
^  ignorant  of  the  crimes  of  which  writers,  of  the  premises  laid  down  in  the 
lad  been  declared  guilty.  In  1685,  Essay  on  the  Human  UndersUinding,  at 
a  Monmouth  undertook  his  ill-con-  length  produced  an  opponent  in  the  cele-  ^ 
d  enterprise,  the  English  envoy  at  the  brated  bishop  Stillingfleet,  who,  in  his 
ie  demanded  the  person  of  Mr.  Locke,  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
several  others,  which  demand  obliged  censured  some  passages  in  Locke's  Essav ; 
to  conceal  himself  for  nearly  a  year ;  and  a  controversy  arose,  in  which  the 
in  1686,  he  again  appeared  in  public,  great  reading  and  proficiency  in  ecclesias- 
ft)rmed  a  literary  society  at  Ainster-  tical  antiquities  of  the  prelate  yielded,  in 
,  in  conjunction  with  Limborch,  Le-  an  argumentative  contest,  to  the  reasoning 
land  others.    During  the  time  of  his  powers  of  the  philosopher^     V(>&2ev  \a& 
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publications  in  this  controversy,  which  point  of  view.  Locke's  great  woric,  his 
were  distinguished  by  mildness  and  ur-  Essay  on  the  Hyman  UndegBtnndinfe 
banity,  Locke  retired  from  the  press,  and,  wiiich  he  was  19  years  in  preparinff,oweB 
his  asthmatic  complaint  increasing,  he  its  existence  to  a  dispute,  at  which  he  wm 
resigned  his  post  of  commissioner  of  trade  present,  and  which  he  perceived  to  rat 
and  plantations,  observing  that  he  could  entirely  on  a  verbal  misunderstanding; 
not,  m  conscience,  hold  a  situation,  to  and,  considering  this  to  be  a  common 
which  a  considerable  salary  was  attached,  source  of  error,  he  was  led  to  study  the 
without  peiforming  the  duties  of  it.  From  origin  of  ideas,  &;c.  The  influence  of  thii 
this  time,  he  lived  wholly  in  retirement,  work  has  rendered  the  empirical  j^ikMO- 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phy  ^neral,  in  England  and  Fiance, 
Scripture ;  while  the  sufferings  incidental  though,  in  both  countries,  philosophers  of 
to  his  disorders  were  materially  alleviated  a  dlnerent  school  have  appeared.  (See 
by  the  kind  attentions  and  agreeable  con<  Cotmn.)  Henry  Lee  and  Norris  (in  Ox- 
versation  of  lady  Masham,  who  was  the  ford)  were  among  his  earliest  opponents 
daughter  of  the  learned  doctor  Cudworth,  In  France,  Jean  Leclerc  (Clericus)  distiih 
and,  for  many  years,  his  intimate  friend,  guished  liimself  particularly  as  a  partisaD 
Locke  continued  nearly  two  years  in  a  of  Locke;  and  'sGravesande  spread  hii 
declining  state,  and  at  lengtii  expired  in  a  philosophy,  by  compendiums,  in  Holland, 
manner  correspondent  witii  his  piety.  Amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical  f 
equanimity  and  rectitude,  Oct.  28,  1704.  studies,to  which  the  Essay  itself  has  main- 
He  was  buried  at  Oates,  where  there  is  a  ly  conduced,  it  will  ever  prove  a  valuaUe 
neat  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  guide  in  the  acquirement  of  the  science 
with  a  modest  Latin  inscription  indited  by  of  the  human  mind.  His  next  great  wock, 
himself.  The  moral,  social  and  political  his  two  Treatises  on  Government,  ^m 
character  of  this  eminent  man,  is  sufli-  opposed  by  tiie  theorists  of  divine  ligfat 
cientiy  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  brief  and  passive  obedience  (see  L^iHmaai\ 
account  of  his  life  and  labors;  and  tiie  ef-  and  by  writers  of  Jacobitical  tendencies; 
feet  of  his  writings  upon  the  opinions  and  but  it  upholds  the  great  principles,  whick 
even  fortunes  of^mankind,  is  the  best  eu-  may  be  deemed  the  constitutional  doc- 
logium  on  his  mental  superiority.  In  the  trine  of  his  country.  It  was  a  favorilB 
opinion  of  doctor  Reed,  he  gave  tije  first  work  with  tiie  statesmen  of  the  American 
example  in  the  English  language,  of  writ-  revolution,  by  whom  it  is  constantly  ap- 
ing on  abstract  subjects  with  simplicity  pealed  to  in  their  constitutional  arguments 
and  perspicuity.  No  author  has  more  His  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  niaiii- 
successfully  pointed  out  the  danger  of  tains,  that  there  is  notiiing  contained  in 
ambiguous  words,  and  of  having  indistinct  revealed  religion  inconsistent  with  reason, 
notions  on  subjects  of  judgment  and  rea-  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  betieve 
soning ;  while  his  observations  on  the  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiali.  His  posthu- 
various  powers  of  the  human  uiuierstaiui-  mous  works,  also,  have  caused  him  to 
ing,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  words,  and  be  considered,  by  some,  as  a  Socinian. 
on  tiie  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowl-  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
edge,  are  drawn  from  an  attentive  reflec-  Locke  left  several  MSS.  behind  hiin,  from 
tion  on  the  operations  of  his  own  niiiul.  which  his  executors,  sir  Peter  King  and 
In  order  to  study  the  human  soul,  he  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  publislied,  in  1706^ 
went  neither  to  ancient  nor  to  modern  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  St.  Paul's 
pliilosophers  for  advice,  but,  like  3Iale-  Episdes  to  the  Galations,  Corinthians, 
oranche,  he  turned  witiiin  himself,  and,  Romans  and  Ephesians,  with  an  Cssay 
afler  having  long  contemplated  his  owu  prefixed  for  the  Understanding  of  Sl 
mind,  he  gave  his  reflections  to  the  world.  Paul's  Episties,  by  a  reference  to  Sl 
Locke  was  a  very  acute  tliinker,  and  his  Paul  himself.  In  1706,  the  same  parties 
labors  will  always  bo  acknowledged  with  published  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr. 
gratitude,  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy ;  but,  Locke  (8vo.),  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
at  die  same  time,  it  must  i)e  i-cmemlx^red.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  an  Cxam- 
that,  in  attempting  to  analyze  tiie  iiuman  ination  of  Malebranche's  Opinion  of  see- 
soul,  as  an  anatomist  proceeds  in  investi-  ing  all  Things  in  God.  His  works 
Sating  a  body,  piece  by  piece,  and  to  have  l^een  coUected  together,  and  fre- 
eriveallideasfromexpcrience,  hehasun-  quently  printed  in  3  vols.,  foUo,  4  voI&, 
intentionally  supported  materiaJism.  I  lis  quarto,  and,  more  lately,  in  10  vola^  Svc, 
declaration,  that  God,  by  his  omnipotence,  with  a  life  prefixed,  by  Law,  bishop  of 
can  make  matter  capable  of  thinking,  has  Carlisle.  Some  unpublished  MSS.  yet 
been  considered  dangerous  in  a  religious  remain  in  possession  of  lord  King,  who 
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has  given  to  the  public  some  valuable  locity  previously  acquired,  and  an  oblique 
^  materials  in  his  Lire  and  Correspondence  direction  of  the  vnngs  upward  ;  in  oth- 
'  of  John  Locke  (London,  1^).— -See,  also,  ers,  bv  a  gradual  descent,  with  the  vnngs 
*  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays.  slightly  turned,  in  an  oblique  direction. 
Locker;  a  kind  of  box,  or  chest,  made  downward.  Fishes,  in  swimming  for- 
'  along  the  side  of  a  ship,  to  put  or  stow  any  ward,  are  propelled  chiefly  by  strokes  of 
'  thinff  in. — Shot  lockers;  strong  frames  of  the  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  being  beoit 
plank  near  the  pump-well  in  the  hold,  in  into  an  oblique  position,  propels  the  body 
which  the  shot  are  put.  forward  and  laterally  at  the  same  time. 
^  LocKMAN.  (See  Lokman,  and  FaUc'j  The  lateral  motion  is  corrected  by  the 
'  Locomotion.  The  arts  of  locomotion  next  stroke,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
are  very  well  described  in  Bigelow's  while  the  forward  course  continues.  The 
Technology  (Boston,  1829|,  and  3ie  few  fins  serve  partly  to  assst  in  swinmiinff, 
remarks  that  follow  are  abndged  fix>m  the  but  chiefly  to  balance  the  body,  or  keep  it 
first  part  of  the  article.  The  chief  obeta-  upright ;  for,  the  centre  of  gravity  bemg 
cles  which  oppose  locomotion,  or  change  nearest  the  bock,  a  fish  turns  over,  when 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  fiiction,  the  last  it  is  dead  or  disabled.*  Some  other  aquat- 
of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  consequence  ic  animals,  as  leeches,  swim  with  a  8inu« 
of  the  first.  Gravity  confines  all  terres-  ous  or  undulating  motion  of  the  body,  in 
trial  bodies  against  the  sur&ce  of  the  which  several  parts  at  once  are  made  to 
earth,  vrith  a  force  proportionate  to  the  act  obliquely  against  the  water.  Serpents, 
quantity  of  matter  which  composes  them,  in  like  manner,  advance  by  means  of  the 
Most  kinds  of  mechanism,  lx>th  natural  winding  or  serpentine  duection  which 
and  artificial,  which  assist  locomotion,  are  they  give  to  their  bodies,  and  by  which  a 
arrangements  for  obviating  the  efifects  of  succession  of  oblique  forces  are  brought 
gravity  and  fiiction.  Animals  that  walk,  to  act  against  the  ground.  Sir  Everard 
obviate  fiiction  by  substituting  points  of  Home  is  of  opinion  that  serpents  use  their 
their  bodies  instead  of  large  sturoces,  and  ribs  in  the  manner  of  le^  and  propel  the 
.upon  these  points  they  turn,  as  upon  cen-  bbdy  forwards  by  bringmg  the  plates  on 
tres,  for  the  leneth  of  each  step^  raising  the  under  surface  of  the  iK>dy  to  act,  suc- 
themselves  whoUy  or  partly  m>m  the  cessively,  like  feet  against  the  ground, 
ground  in  successive  arcs,  instead  of  This  he  deduces  fix)m  the  anatomy  of 
drawing  themselves  along  the  surface,  the  animal,  and  from  the  movements 
As  the  feet  move  in  separate  lines,  the  which  he  perceived  in  sufiferinff  a  large 
body  has  also  a  lateral,  vibratory  motion,  coluber  to  crawl  over  his  hand.  Some 
A  man,  in  walking,  puts  down  one  foot  worms  and  larvffi  of  slow  motion,  extend 
before  the  other  is  nused,  but  not  in  run-  a  part  of  their  body  forwards,  and  draw 
ning.  Quadrupeds,  in  waUdng,  have  three  up  the  rest  to  overtake  it,  some  perform- 
feet  upon  the  ground  for  most  of  the  time;  ing  this  motion  in  a  direct  line,  othere  in 
in  trotting,  only  two.  Animals  which  curves.  When  land  animals  swim  in 
walk  against  gravity,  as  the  common  fly,  water,  they  are  supported,  because  their 
the  tree-toad,  &c.,  support  themselves  by  whole  weight,  with  the  lungs  expanded 
suction,  using  cavities  on  the  under  side  with  air,  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  their  feet,  which  they  enlarge,  at  pleas-  of  water.  The  head,  however,  or  a  part 
ure,  till  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  of  it,  must  be  kept  above  water,  to  enable 
causes  them  to  adhere.  In  other  respects  the  animal  to  breathe ;  and  to  efiect  this, 
their  locomotion  is  eflected  like  that  of  and  also  to  make  progress  in  the  water, 
other  walking  animals.  Birds  perform  the  limbs  are  exerted,  in  successive,  im- 
the  motion  of  flying  by  striking  the  air  pulses,  against  the  fluid.  Quadrupeds  and 
with  the  broad  surface  of  their  wings  in  a  birds  swim  with  less  efilbrt  than  man,  be- 
downward  and  backward  direction,  thus  cause  the  weight  of  the  head,  which  is 
propelling  the  body  upward  and  forward,  carried  above  water,  is,  in  them,  a  smaller 
After  each  stroke,  the  wings  are  contract-  proportional  part  of  the  whole  than  it  is 
ed,  or  slightly  turned,  to  lessen  their  re-  m  man.  All  animals  are  provided,  by  na- 
sistance  to  the  atmosphere,  then  raised,  ture,  with  organs  of  locomotion  best 
and  spread  anew.    The  downward  stroke 

also,  being  more  sudden  than  the  upward,  *  The  swimmini^-bladder;  which  exists  in  most 

is  more  resisted  by  the  atmosphere.    The  fishes,  though  not  in  all,  is  supposed  to  have  an 

tail  of  birds  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct  aef°<^y  '^  adapting  the  ^P^'^'^JF^^^y ^.^ 

T^         "i*«o        _j        j^«^™— ^      i]i7k«„  fish  to  the  particular  depth  in  which  it  resides. 

the  course  upward  or  downward.    When  j^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^f  ^^  ^ise  or  ank,  by  al- 

a  bird  sails  in  the  air  without  movmg  the  tering  the  dimensions  of  this  oigan,  has  been, 

vnngS)  it  is  done  in  some  cases  by  the  ve-  with  some  reason,  dispated. 
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adapted  to  their  structure  and  atuation ;  are  constrained  to  move  ;  but  a  cylindrical 

and  it  is  prob8l)]e  tbAt  no  anima],  man  roller   occasions   friction,    whenever  ite 

not  beinff  excepted^  can  exert  his  strengdi  padi  deviates  in  the  least  from  a  smicitt 

more  advantageously  by  any  other  than  line.    The  rfiechanical  advantages  of  • 

the  natural  mode,  in  moving  himself  over  wheel  are  proportionate  to  its  size,  and 

the   common   sur&ce   of  the   ground.*  the  lar^  it  is,  the  more  effectually  doM 

Thus  walking  cars,  velocipedes,  &c.,  al-  it  dlnunish  the  ordinary  resistances.     A 

though  they  may  enable  a  man  to  increase  large  wheel  will  surmount  stones  and  sim- 

his  velocity,  in  favorGd)le  atuations,  for  a  ilar  obstacles  better  than  a  small  one^siiitt  { 

short  time,  yet  they  actually  require  an  in-  the  arm  of  the  lever  on  which  the  fbne  : 

creased  expenditure  of  power,   for  the  acts  is  longer,  and  the  curve  described  b;  | 

purpose    of    transporting   the   machine  the  centre  of  the  load  is  the  afc  of  a  laipr 

made  use  of,  in  addition  to  the  weight  circle,  and,  of  course,  the  ascent  is  moie 

of  the  body.    When,  however,  a  great  gradual  and  easy.    In  passing  over  hoks, 

additional  load  is  to  be  transported  with  ruts  or  excavations,  also;  a  lai^  wbed 

the  body,  a  man,  or  animal,  may  derive  sinks  less  tlian  a  small  one,  and  cook- 

much  assisbmce  from  mechanical  arrange-  qucnUy  occasions  less  jolting  and  expeod- 

mentB.     For  moving  weights  over  the  iture  of  powier.    The  wear  also  of  lane 

conomon  ground,  with  its  ordinary  asperi-  wheels  is  less  than  that  of  small  oues^  nr 

ties  and    inequalities   of  substance  and  if  we  sup])oee  a  wheel  to  be  three  feet  in 

structure,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is  diameter,  it  will  turn  round  twice,  ^Mt  | 

so  favorably  adapted   as  the  wheel-car-  one  of  six  feet  in  diameter  turns  round  I 

riaee.    It  was  introduced  into  use  in  veiy  once  ;  so  that  its  tire  wiU  conie  twice  *  \ 

eany  ages.     Wheels   diminish    friction,  often  in  contact  with  the  ffround,  and  its  ' 

and  also  surmoimt  obstacles  or  inequaii-  s>okes  will  twice  as  often  have  to  sunpoit  I 

ties  of  the  road,  with  more  advantage  the  weight  of  the  load.     In  practice,  how- 

than  bodies  of  any  other  form,  in  their  ever,  it  is  found  necessary  to  con&ie  the 

place,  could  do.     The  friction  is  dimin-  size  of  wheels  within  certain  limits^  ptA- 

ished  by  transferring  it  from  the  sur&ce  ly  because  the  materials  used  would  make 

of  the  ground  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  wheels  of  great  size  heavy  and  cumbe^ 

or,  rather,  to  the  place  of  contact  between  some,  since  the  separate  parts  would  n^ 

the  axletree  ana  the  box  of  the  wheel ;  cessarily  be  of  large  proportions  to  have 

so  that  it  is  lessened  by  the  mechanical  the  requisite  strengtii,  and  partly  becauK 

advantage  of  the  lever,  in  the  proportion  they  would  be  disproportioned  to  the  a» 

which  the  diameter  of  the  axletree  bears  of  the  anuuols  employed  in  draught,  and 

to^  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.    The  rub-  compel  them  to  pull  obhquely  downwmnk 

bing  surfaces,  also,  being  kept  polished  and  therefore  to  expend  a  part  of  thdr 

and  smeared  with  some  unctuous  sul>  force  in  acting  against  the  ground, 
stance,  are  in  the  best  possible  condition        Locomotive  Engine  is  that  which  ^ 

to  resist  friction.     In  like  manner,  the  calculated  to  produce  locomotioUyOrniotioD 

common  obstacles  that  present  themselves  from  place  to  place.    (See  Steam-JEhtgmL] 
in  the  public  roads,  are  surmounted  by  a        Locris    was    a   country    of    Middk 

wheel  with  peculiar  facility.    As  soon  as  Greece,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Locrians, 

the  wheel  strikes  against  a  stone  or  si  mi-  were  among  the  oldest  Grecian  people, 

lar  hard  body,  it  is  convertwl  into  a  lever  There  were  four  branches  of  them — the 

for  lifting  the  load  over  tiie  resisting  ol)-  Epicnemidion,    the    Opuntian,    OzoliiD. 

ject    If  on  obstacle  eidit  or  ten  inches  in  and   Epizephyrian  Locrians.     The  IftA 

height  were  presented  to  the  body  of  a  were  a  colony  from  the  Ozolian  stock, 

carriage  unprovided  with  wheels,  it  would  and  lived  in  Lower  Italy.    Their  capital, 

stop  its  progress,  or  subject  it  to  such  vio-  Locri,  was  one  of  the  most  poweiftl, 

lence  as  would  endanger  its  safety.    But  splendid  and  wealthy  cities    of  Magw 

by  the  action  of  a  wheel,  die  load  is  lifled,  Graecia. 

and  its  centre  of  gravity  passes  over  in        Locust.    The  misapplication  of  papa- 

the  direction  of  an  easy  arc,  the  obstacle  lar  appellations,  and  tiie  mutations  of  eo- 

fumisliing  tiie  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  tomology,  have  introduced  some  confii- 

acts.  RoUere  placed  under  a  heavy  body  di-  sion  in  regaid  to  the  scientific  names  of 

ininish  die  friction  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  insects.     Our  American  cicadtK  aie 

wheels,  provided  they  are  true  spheres  or  popularly  known  here  both  by  the  naues 

cyhnders,  without  any  axis  on  wliich  they  of  harvest  fly  and  locust ;  the  latter  term, 

*m.  remark,  of  cou«e,  does  not  appiv  to  Jjowever,  is  incorrectiy  applied.      Und« 

situations  in  which  friciiou  is  obviated,  as  upon  "^«  generic  name  locusta  is  included,  by 

water,  ice,  rail-roads,  du;.  several  modem  entomologists^  the  devour- 
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ocusts  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  cies  is  the  locusla  Carolina  of  Linnceus. 
common  grasshoppers  (as  they  are  It  is  about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
called)  of  our  country.  These  ento-  length,  and  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  black 
>gists  use  the  term  in  nearly  the  same  color,  surrounded  with  a  broad  yeUow 
e  as  Linneei}s,  who  affixed  it  to  a  border.  The  most  celebrated  species  of 
p  of  his  great  genus  gryUus,  which  grasi^diopper  iBthefi73f2ll»m^fratorltt9(mi- 
titutes  the  genus  gryUus  proper  of  gratory  locust).  Of  all  animals  capable 
ricius.  Thegrassbopper  may  be  thus  of  adding  to  the  calamities  of  mazudnd, 
acterized.  llie  wings  and  wing-cases  by  destroying  the  vegetable  products  of 
applied  obliquely  to  the  sides  of  the  the  earth,  tne  migratory  locusts  would 
r  in  repose  ;  the  antennee  are  short,  seem  to  possess  the  most  formidable  pow- 
do  not  laper  towards  the  ends  ;  the  ers  of  destruction.  In  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
have  only  three  joints  ;  and  the  tail  almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects 
>t  furnished  with  a  projecting  oviduct,  make  their  appearance  in  legions,  and 
iercer,  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  carry  desolation  with  them,  in  a  few  hours 
se  insects  have  the  bind  legs  formed  changing  the  most  fertile  provinces  into 
leaping,  and  the  males  produce  a  barren  deserts,  and  darkening  the  air  bv 
ulous  sound,  by  scraping  these  legs  their  niunbers.  Happily  for  mankindf, 
ast  their  wing-cases.  The  female  de-  this  calami^  is  not  frequentiy  repeated, 
Cs  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  the  for  it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  nunine, 
ig  survive  the  winter  in  die  larvte  and  its  horrible  consequences.  The  an- 
I,  concealed  amonffthe  decayed  veg-  nals  of  most  of  the  southern  Asiatic  cli- 
on  of  the  surface.  They  pass  through  mates  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  de- 
imperfect  metamorphosis,  for  bodi  vastations  produced  by  locusts.  They 
B  and  pupee  resemble,  somewhat,  the  seldom  visit  Europe  in  such  swarms, 
bet  insects  in  form,  are  active,  and  take  though  they  are  occasionally  formidable 

in  the  same  way,  but  are  destitute  to  the  agriculturist  Even  when  dead, 
nngs.  In  all  stages,  they  are  her-  they  are  still  productive  of  evil  conse- 
rous,and  sometimes  do  immense  in-  ouences,  since  the  putre&ction  which  arises 
to  vegetation.  Our  salt  marshes  bar-  from  their  inconceivable  number,  is  so 
an  innumerable  host,  which  not  un-  great,  that  it  is  jusdy  regarded  as  the 
uentiy  strips  them  of  every  blade  of  cause  of  some  of  those  desolating  pesti- 
s  ;  or,  when  a  scanty  crop  is  gathered  lences  which  almost  depopuUte  whole 
the  bam,  the  hay  is  so  filled  with  the  districts  of  country.  When  locusts  thus 
escent  carcasses  of  these  grasshoppers,  make  their  appearance,  they  are  said  to 
>custs,  as  to  be  highly  offensive,  and  have  a  leader,  whose  flight  they  observe, 
iy  unfit  for  forage.  In  tenie  sections  and  to  whose  motions  mey  pay  a  strict 
ur  countrv,  they  occasionally  appear  regard.  We  are  told  that  nearly  as  much 
luch  numoers  as  to  fill  the  air  in  damage  is  occasioned  by  what  they  touch, 
ds,  and  wherever  they  alight  they  de-  as  by  what  they  devour.  Theu*  bite  is 
'  every  green  thing  in  their  path.  It  Uiougbt  to  contaminate  the  plants,  and 
Gited,  on  good  auuiority,  that,  more  either  to  destroy  or  greatiy  weaken  their 
1  once,  when  they  visited  some  parts  vegetation.  Of  the  innumerable  multi- 
few  England,  they  not  only  ate  up  all  tudes  in  which  they  occur,  scarcely  an 
zrass  in  the  fields,  but  actually  attack-  adequate  conception  can  be  formed.  JSar- 
Hothing  and  fences  to  appease  their  row  (TVavdSy  &c.)  states  that,  in  Southern 
tiable  hunger.  Some  workmen,  em-  Afiica,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
ed  in  nusing  die  steeple  of  a  church,  might  literally  be  said  to  be  covert  viith 
iVilliamstown,  Massachusetts,  were,  them  for  an  area  of  2000  square  miles. 
le  standing  near  the  vane,  covered  by  The  water  of  a  very  wide  river  was 
0,  and  saw,  at  the  same  time,  vast  scarcely  visible  on  account  of  the  dead 
mfis  fiying  at  a  great  height  far  above  carcasses  that  floated  on  the  surfece. 
r  heads.  These  swarms  are  said  to  When  the  larv®  (for  these  are  much  more 
m  after  a  short  migration,  and  perish  voracious  than  the  perfect  insects^  are  on  a 
the  very  grounds  they  have  ravaged,  march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
I  Dwight's  Travels.)  Many  of  these  sible  to  turn  the  direction  of  the  troop, 
cts  are  ornamented  with  various  beau-  which  is  generally  with  the  vnnd.    In 

colors,  particularly  on   the  vnnss,  some  parts  of  the  world,  these  insects  are 

ch,  however,  in  repose,  are  not  visible,  used  K>r  food.    For  this  purpose,  they  are 

g  folded  like  a  fan,  and  covered  by  caught  in  nets,  and,  wnen   a  sufficient 

long,  narrow  wing-cases.    One  of  the  number  is  procured,  they  are  roasted  over 

est  and  most  conunon  American  spe-  a  slow  fire,  in  an  earthen  vessel^  till  tk^ 

4* 
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wiiigit  Olid  U'pi  dn>|>  oflf ;  uiieii  tliiiit  prc-  iiuvt  at  their  cdgi^n    uliove  and  be 

iwrttl,  tiicy  an*  siiul  to  tiLstt;  likr  rraw-  H«im«'wliat  liki*  llir  two  hkIi'm  ur  volvit 

tissh.     Mr.   AdaiiMUi  (/'oj/'i^fr  /o  Srnegiil)  |M'a-|NMl.     I'l-ri'liiti  ou   tlif  tupiiiiMt 

Kiys  hnwrvtT,  that  lit*  uoiilil  wiliiiij:;ly  n*-  «it'  u  triH*,  tin*  iiis«Tt  Im'^uk  hit*  iiucti 

•«i;;ii  u  iiiilr  ariiii.-s  <iri»cusL*«  tor  the  iiiraii-  rail  hy  M*p{LnitiiJg,  rlusiu^%  uiiil  n*-4»|ic 

•>t  ti.<lL     'IMh'  l«K*u>t  i'oiisiidUL'il  a  ruin-  his  wiiij^-oikH.'.-'.     Tlie  tnrtiuii  oi'  tli 

111)  111    toot  I   uiiiou;;  thr  Jrws,  anil  Mos4's  lNi:irt*t-rniini-s   ii|niii    each   other,    C. 

ha*4  biNTitifil    ihr  (lilli'n'iit    kititls  whirh  priKltK^rs  thn*«'   ilii«tiiirt   iiott-s   whi 

tht'y  \tt>n*  (H'niiittiMl  to  rut.     *'  Mvm  thosi*  the  iisuid  iiiiniliiT  ;  orrniiiiiimlly,  uuk 

ihuu  iiiay«-M  4 'at ;  tliu  locuvt  aflcr  his  l.iinl;  iirf  ;!ivrn,  wiit'ii  the  wjii^-c«iHf.<«  an* 

the  halit  loriist  uIUt  IiIa  kind  :  ihc  U-ffli*  ly  o|N*iii>4l  and  ^hut  unrr.     Thi*  iiif.' 

utlrr  h:^  kind  :  and  tin*  pnLvihopp:  r  alUrr  ism  «d*  thi's«-  or;;;ni:<t  n'ViTU'Riicjs  ik. 

his  kind.**     ( h  vit.  \i,  %.  VTJ.)  rn  ii<«'s  ihr  si until  tt»  snrh  a  di'f;n'<% 

Thi*  |M>|iiiI:ir   tt-i'iii  f^tui.iliopfj' r  is  also  inny  Ik*  ln'anl,  in  tin-  slillncM  ot*  llii^ 

apphrd,  and  with  inon;  pmpri-'ty,  to  in-  at  tho  di-laiir«'  of  nnu'ly  n  <pi:uii- 

MH'ts  in  anoihiT  jfriiiip  ol' thi*  ifny/Zi — thf  inilf.     Ac  iiit'T\al-<  of  thn'«>  «ir  toia 

/( //i^^^inV « if  i/inna>nsi /or u.<r/ii  of  Faliririns;.  uti-s,  h«*  ri'pi'ais  his  olistn-inToiL-  k- 

The V  an*  disiin!;nUhiNl  fiitin  [h**   1(n*iis:s  uhiltr  rival  hon;rst**n«  erhu  the  iHit«- 

of  the  pnTi-diii:;  st-riioii,   liy    iii«>ir  Vt-ry  tli>>  woimIs  ri'soniid  with  th«*  eall«»< 

lull*:,  l>ri<«tlt-->ha|h'iK  ur  ta|M'rin;;  anti*iina>,  M,  sh  diiU  tht*  live-lonir  iii^ht.    Tla< 

anil  hy  having'   fonr  joints  to   thrir  tirt,  ^''r>/im- of  Lhimi'n!sor;;nisshop|»fn«  Ci 

and  an  f'\>**rtt-d  o\ jdurt.     'riir  latti-r  in-  liicntioiifd,  ar-  not  to  ht*  f*ontunndi*« 

ritniineiit  ofirn  has  the  form  f>f  a  rurvi-d  thi*  instTis  n-fi>m-it  tu  tht*  iniNh-ni    , 

hword  i>r  Mi*kli',  and  i*^  iisc'd  in  pn -p.irin;.'  UUiiTonui  i>f  ()U\ii*r,    l«anmn'k  aiici 

a  huh*,  and    ron\)>\in);  the  i';;^s  ti   :iii>ii'  tnillt*.     The  fi  Tin*  T,  uiih  all  tli<*  ^rr^ 

appn>phai)*  nidus  lM-iii*atli  tin*  >i)il.   Thtrst*  I  jiiiiieiis  have  jaws  tur  mastieatiiiar 

in#*ets  have  Ion;:,  slender  hind  lep>,  tunn-  IikmI,  and  hr loin;  to  iln*  onh'r  urihupk 

e«i  tur  leapin:;  :  hut  tin-  males  di»  \\*t\  play  whili*  tin*  latti-r,  with  the  cinila  or 

with  tlii'tn  apiiii>l  their  uiti:;-i-a'<.-.^.    fur  v*.it-f!if  (ini>nanii>d  /oriur/),  have    hic 

the  pHMhii'iioii  of  MMinds.     Th«  ir  insL^ieal  ons  tnlN>,  tiir  pinirtiiriiif;  plants  and 

or^n^  ro:ioi»i  of  a  pair  of  fr:iiiii'>,  \>  itliiii  hlhitn;  ihi-ir  jiiii  r>«aiiil  In*1oIi;;  ti»  the  c 

each  of  whii'li   is  i>trrt<*li«'d  a  trin«pi.rt'ni  o::iuptini.     In  iIh'  ^-iins  riauia^  them 

iiieiiihniiii*.     TiifS4*  talN>iir<  t.>  an'  allixfil  ii:r  an*  si\-joinii*il ;  lli<  n*  an*  thni*  o 

to  that  ]Kir.  iif  tlii-l>a>4'  of  larii  \>(:iL'-r.'L»<>  an<l  llh*  Iil's  an*  not  adaplnl   fur  leaf 

wlneli   laps  on  tin*  top  nf  th"  li::t'!i,  and  \ii  tiUi:riiHui^  «lii*  aiiii'iiiiie  an*  thn'^'-j' 

oin*  lit*>  dir  -I'llv  o\iT  and  in  cnniai-t  uit!i  rd  ;  tlim'  an*  «>n!v  two  orrlli,  tip*  th 

till*  Other  :    >o  that,  uhrii-vi-r  t]i>'  win:;-  i-i   iran>\i  r-^-.   no(  pnHJiiet'd    hriiind, 

easi's   an*   ojn'iii'd   and    *-lnii.   t!jf  fr.ii mo  ilir  li  :;«  an-  f  ir.'in^l   li»r  h-apiii:;.     Ti 

;,'mii*  tiiL'i'lhrr.  and,  :is  olh'ii  a^  t]i<-  >liiit-  ;:•  ini^  /  4'i'i.r>iin\i  ;<  )|i\irri  nun  U*  p-li 

llin^  niiiti'in  i*«  n  {H'alrd,  a  L:r.iiiii(;  sound  tin*  miniiti-  in*' 'ft  wliii'ii  ultarks  ihi>  ^ 

id  pi'iMluerd.    TI !("*•*  inii*h'.il  ;:i-:iv.hi»p|iiT^  \i:ii-,  aiul   iiijiin-s  it  to  a  ;.'nat  «'\ti>i 

un*  tiouaiI\  of  a  ;:n*rn  i*ii!».\  an^l  ar*  im.-*  noxious  piitn'tnn-s,  and  lie*  rxii^iiMiu 

turtiul    in    tii>*ir   hahit^.     Itorui:;  tin' il  ty-  i:s  s:ip.     \\'hi-n  thi*  liavr:^  nf  tlii.«  \, 

time,  the\  riini*>  al  lhi*m'<i  l\i-o  ni  lli  '  ;;r:L-<i  hie  pi  iiit  an*  UL'il:iti'd,  thi*  httie  tittitg 

cir  the  lolia;:>- trf  tr>  I  ^  :  hii:  at   iit::!tT.  tlit-y  l«-ap  or  ilv  frmii  i)i>ni  in  MV>atni^ 

fpiit  their  hirkiiii:  pl.ui  s,  a:id  ;!;•■  jowmo  iiifi"*:i-d  l<-a\f  :<  s.n.ii  iM-euni.- \«  llou,  >i 

mall*  eii:niiM-iii*e^  ihr  son*;  nf  |»ve  \\i:!i  an  1.  Ii»«iii::  iln  ir  \i;'ilii\,  i;t\i   io  the  | 

whii'h  li«*  ii-i'reali>  Ms  .-ili  nt  ;iart:ti  r.     I:  in  iniiUiimiMiT.  tii<-  a>jM>it  n  :L<'«iinii-?«, 

vtoiild  Ik*  Well  to  n*>:rii-t  till- p  tprilar  :'.;i-  iir.ilK.  at    lie*  apimMrh  itf  wnitiT. 

fiellatiun    frr*t$M/utpft* n   i>>    ih*^*    inM-r:".  inrnuii;  up  tie'  l-a^***  eaiiTi«iiio|y,  th 

%«hii*h   have  lii'i'ii  •h'^irihiiti  d  intiis-\enil  s«i'i<»v\ili  1m*  mi  n   ImlmIv  t-niplo\iil  i 

iiiiMleni  ;:enenL     Twtt  oid\  n-*i  •!  ln-n'  h"  thr  under  side,  with  their  pnihoM't^t  tl 

iiii'iitioneil.  M/.  ruiWiphtUiu  iThunUr;.' .  into  ihi>  |- inli-r  I'ludernii".      Th«  >i*  in 

[firn'i/ii,    l\iri>\j,     inehiihn:;    iii<*    ^|Mvil;«  |Mfvi   thmiivh    all    iheir  ne  taiiiiir|ih 

whtiw'  head  tl  ^llinute^  in  fmhi  ni  a  mni-  Mhieh  an*  iiii|N'r!«'et,  n}Hin  thi*  phuil  . 

r^il    pnijeetiitii,  and    ptrnsfihifH  t    .Kirh\'.  uin^ier^'*  lar\ie  und  pn|Ni',  ha\iiii;ni; 

whi'S4*  hrail  ii*  ohin-**',  aiiil  not  priNhienl  ral  n'-^enihluin'e  to  tip   |iiTli'i't  iiL*>e«*(.<^ 

in  fniiii.     Tie*  lallir  p  mi"  •  oniani^   tin*  top'thrr  in  the  kiiik*  nuiniu-r,  and 

Ui-11-kiiown  insert,  euUed,  thon  its  note,  innnmenihle     viiiite  ea-^t    hkins    Mill 

kat^'iliiL  pt* rnphiflltt  r(ifi"ir-i  .lonisUi  run-  tiiutiil    a-iheriii^    to    I'lery    |iari     of* 

rarot  Sa\  I.  It-*  l.irMe,  oh|iiii|;-ii\al,  concavi*  K'u\is.     Tlii«  ^|llt'le?i  Nini\es  tin*  w 

wiuK-coM'A,     uiwrup   tht:  aUl  uiu'ii,    and  ni  llie  |Nrli*ct  i4au*,  h % luiniating  huj 
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JB,  Stones,  and  among  the  roots  of  great  numbers,  penetrating  from  their 
3.  It  may  be  calied  teUigoma  vitis  subterranean  residence,  between  the  bricks 
Tis).  It  is,  in  its  perfect  state,  nearly  of  a  pavement.  Notwithstanding  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  ;  of  a  straw  usual  idea,  diey  are  in  no  way  injurious 
r,  with  two  broad,  scarlet  bands  across  to  vesetation,  except  from  the  damage 
lying-cases,  one  at  the  base  and  the  done  by  the  female  m  depositing  her  eggs, 
r  on  the  middle,  and  the  tifis  of  the  This  insect  is  the  favorite  food  of  vanous 
^-cases  ore  blackish. — ^The  cicada  ki-  species  of  animals.  Immense  numbers 
lia  (Fab.),  popularly  misnamed  locutt,  are  destroyed  by  the  hog,  before  they 
fouud  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  emerge  fj-om  tlie  ground  ;  they  are,  also, 
ists  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  when  in  their  penect  state,  eagerlv  de- 
liable  substances.  These  insects  are  voured  by  squirrels.  Some  of  the  larger 
ished  witli  a  hard  proboscis,  capable  birds  are  also  fond  of  them.  The  Indians 
oring  wood.  They  are  well  known  likewise  consider  them  as  a  delicate  food 
I  the  peculiar  noise  made  by  the  when  fried.  In  New  Jersey,  they  have 
!8.  The  instruments  for  tills  are  sit-  been  converted  into  soap.  It  is  stated,  on 
d  ou  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  ab-  good  authority,  that  they  never  light  on  the 
en,  and  each  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  pine,  nor  does  the  female  deposit  her  eggs 
laginous  lamina.  The  cavity  which  in  tins  tribe  of  trees.  There  are  many  oth- 
aius  tliese  is  divided  by  a  triangular  er  species  in  the  U.  States,  which  have 
ition.  Examined  from  its  internal  been  described  by  Mr.  Sav,  in  the  Joum. 
each  cell  presents,  anteriorly,  a  white  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Philadelphia.  (See  Bar- 
plaited  membrane,  and  below  this,  a  ton^s  Medical  and  Physical  Journaly  &c.) 
3,  thin,  transparent  lamina,  termed,  by  Locust  (robinia  pseudacacia).  This 
Limur,  the  mirror.  Viewed  from  the  valuable  and  ornamental  tree,  which  is  so 
mal  side,  there  will  be  seen  another  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
ed  membrane  on  each  side,  which  is  and  which  is  highly  prized  in  Europe, 
1  on  by  a  powerful  muscle,  composed  grows  wild  in  great  profusion  among  the 
great  number  of  straight  and  parallel  Alleghany  mountains,  and  throughout  tlie 
s  ;  this  membrane  is  the  drum.  The  Western  States,  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
cles,  in  rapidly  contracting  and  relax-  sandy  plains  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
act  on  this  drum,  and  thus  produce  Rocky  mountains.  When  in  bloom,  the 
loise.  It  is  said,  tliat  in  some  species,  lar^  nendulous  racemes  of  fragrant, 
opitud  climates,  this  is  very  powerful,  white  nowers,  contrasting  with  the  light- 
Smeathman  speaks  of  some  of  these  green  foliage,  produce  a  fine  effect,  and 
:t8,  whose  notes  can  be  heard  at  the  give  this  tree  a  rank  among  the  most  or- 
jice  of  half  a  mile.  The  most  re-  namental.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
iahle  species  is  tlie  17  years  locust  the  leaflets  very  thin  and  smooth.  Tl>e 
feptemdedm),  so  common,  in  particular  flowers,  resembling  in  form  tliose  of  the 
ms,  iu  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  pea,  diffuse  a  deUcious  perfume,  .and  ai^ 
so  insects  emerge  from  the  ground  succeeded  by  a  flat  pod.  The  branches 
irds  the  end  of  April,  and  always  dur-  and  young  stems  are  usually  anned  with 
lie  night.  Ou  dieir  firet  coining  out,  thorns.  The  wood  is  compact,  hard,  ca- 
arc  in  the  pupa  state ;  but  the  back  pable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
burets,  una  the  perfect  fly  appears,  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  decay 
y  begin  to  lay  eg^  about  the  end  of  longer  than  almost  any  other.  The  color 
;  these  are  deposited  in  close  lines  of  is  greemsh-yellow,  with  brown  streaks, 
inches  long,  in  the  tender  twigs  of  Locust-posts  are  consumed  in  enormous 
(.  As  soon  as  the  young  attain  their  quantities,  and  are  every  where  prefcired, 
nh,  in  the  grub  state,  tiicy  full  to  the  when  tliey  can  be  obtained.  This  wood 
nd,  and  make  their  way  two  or  three  is  also  very  much  employed  in  ship-build- 
undcmeaU)  the  surface,  in  order  to  ing,  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  die 
^rgo  their  change  into  the  pupa  form,  frame,  together  with  the  white  and  Uvc 
1  after  attaining  theur  last  transforma-  oaks  and  red  cedar ;  but  it  is  difficult,  in 
they  are  found  in  great  numbers  die  Atlantic  ports,  to  procure  stocks  of 
large  districts  of  country.  They  i^  sufficient  dimensions.  Por  tree-nails,  it  is 
about  every  17  years,  though  it  is  prefeired  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood,  as  it 
ly  probable,  diat  the  periods  of  their  acquires  extreme  hardness  with  age,  and 
m  vary,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  these  are  annu- 
ate,  and  other  circumstances.  These  ally  exported  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
z\s  have  been  known  to  make  their  employed  by  turners,  and,  from  its  fine 
)arance  in  the  city  of  Philade^hia  in  gram  and  histre,  forms  a  very  good  sub- 
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sdtate  for  box.  The  locust  grows  very  branches  of  medicine.  In  1803,  he  enleied 
rapidly,  but,  when  cultivated  in  the  Atlan-  the  Prussian  service,  and  was  appoihted 
tic  states,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  lia-  oidinaiy  professor  of  medicine  in  me  uni- 
ble  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  which,  by  versity  of  Halle.'  In  1806,  he  declined  an 
boring  into  the  wood  in  various  direc-  invitation  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king 
tions,  weakens  the  tree  so  much,  that  it  is  of  Westphalia,  to  whom  Halle  then  be- 
easily  broken  by  the  wind.  In  various  longed,  and  went  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
parts  of  Europe,  great  attention  has  been  emperor  Alexander  wpointed  him  one 
paid  to  the  propagation  of  this  tree,  for  of  his  phjrsicians  in  1810,  after  he  bid 
ornament  as  well  as  for  its  useful  proper-  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  by 
ties,  and  its  cultivation  is  further  encour-  the  king  of  Prussia.  Loder  settled  in 
aged  by  the  absence  of  the  destroying  Moscow;  in  1812,  was  charged  widi 
insect  al>ove-mentioned.  The  usual  stat-  making  provision  for  the  wounded ;  and, 
ure  of  the  locust  is  40  or  45  foet,  but,  in  when*  the  French  occupied  the  city,  he 
the  fordle  regions  of  the  south-west,  it  at-  established  hospitals  for  600  officers  and 
tains  much  greater  dimensions,  sometimes  31,000  privates,  in  different  towns,  the  dh 
reaching  the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  rection  of  which  he  held  for  eight  montfa& 
trunk  4  foet  in  diameter. — ^The  R,  viscaatt,  In  1813,  the  great  military  hospital  at 
a  smaller  tree  than  the  common  locust,  Moscow  was  intrusted  to  him ;  but,  in 
fiom  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  rose-  1817,  he  resigned  this  trust,  thoucfa  he 
colored  flowers,  and  by  having  me  young  continued  to  be  active  in  the  service  of 
branches  covered  with  a  viscous  sub-  the  hospitals.  In  1818,  he  was  employed 
stance,  is,  in  its  natural  state,  confined  to  in  instimting  an  anatomical  theatre  at 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  Alleghany  Moscow,  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
mountains.  It  usually  does  not  exceed  treasuiy.  Six  days  in  the  week,  for  ten 
40  foet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  12  inches  months  in  the  year,  he  lectured  in  Latin, 
in  diameter,  and  is  a  more  ornamental  besides  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
tree  than  even  the  preceding.  The  prop-  church,  the  schools,  the  practice  of  medi- 
erties  of  the  wood  are  very  amimr  to  cine,  and  public  affiurs.  Besides  his 
those  of  the  common  species,  and  it  will  translations  of  Park,  Johnson,  &C.,  and 
bear  cultivation  in  the  same  climates. —  many  academical  dissertations  and  pro- 
The  it  htspida  is  also  a  native  of  the  grams  in  Latin,  at  Jena  and  Halle,  he  has 
south-western  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies.  written  .^Iruifomud^^aYU^&uc^  (2d  edition, 
It  is  a  shrub  with  veiy  hispid  branches,  Jena,  1800) ;  ^fangs^ndt  der  Medic 
often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account  Anthropologie  und  (xenchtl.  ArzneiwiBsen- 
of  its  very  larse  and  beautiful  rose-colored  schaften  (3d  edition,  Weimar,  1800) ;  Jour- 
flowers,  which,  however,  Uke  those  of  the  nal  fdr  di^  Ckirurgie,  Gtlnartshuyt  vnd 
R,  viscoiOj  are  inodorous. — ^A  fourth  spe-  (hnchUiche  Arzneikunde  (vol.  1 — 4,  Jena, 
cies  of  robmia  is  said  to  exist  witiiin  or  1797—1804) ;  TabuUB  ,^Mdomic<t  (Latin 
near  the  basin  of  the  Red  river,  but,  with  and  German,  Weimar,  1803);  EUmenU 
respect  to  its  character,  botanists  are,  at  AnaiomuE  kum,  Corp.  (1  vol.,  Moscow, 
present,  entirely  uninformed.  This  genus  Rica  and  Leipsic,  1822) ;  and  other  worits. 
IS  thus  peculiar  to  North  America.  Lodge.  This  word,  with  several  sym- 
LoDER,  Ferdinand  Christian  von,  an  hols  and  ceremonies,  was  taken  from  the 
anatomist  and  philosophical  physician,  corporations  of  stone-cutters  and  masons, 
and  physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by  the  freemasons.  The  former  called 
was  bom  at  Riga,  1753,  and  studied  med-  the  place  where  they  assembled  a  lodge ; 
icine  at  G6ttingen.  In  1778,  he  took  the  and,  in  freemasonry,  lodge  signifies  the 
decree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery,  place  of  meeting;  and  hence  that  body  of 
and  was  immediately  appointed  professor  masons,  with  necessary  officers,  &C.,  who 
in  the  medical  faculty  at  Jena.  He  then  meet  at  such  place.  Each  lodge  is  dis- 
travelled  two  years  in  France,  Holland  tinffuished  bv  its  particular  narae^  with  the 
and  England,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  addition  of  the  name  of  tiie  place  where  it 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  sci-  holds  its  meeting.  (For  fuither  informa- 
ence.  In  1782,  he  returned  to  Jena,  tion,  see  Masonry,) 
where  he  established  an  anatomical  the-  Lodi,  a  weU-budt  town,  since  1814  the 
atre,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  cabinet  for  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Lodi  in  the 
the  natural  sciences.  He  likewise  found-  ffoveramentof  Lombardy,  in  the  Lombar- 
edamedico-chirurgicalclinicum,inwhich  do- Venetian  kingdom,  hes  on  the  Adda, 
Hufoland  and  others  assisted.  He  then  in  a  fertile  territory ;  Ion.  9^  31'  E. ;  laL 
became  physician  to  the  grand-duke  of  45*^  Id'  N.;  populiUion,  17,800.  llie 
Weimar,  and  delivered  lectures  on  several  bishopric  is  subject  to  the  archbishc^  d* 
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lUtii.    The  town  contains  a  strong  dta-  is  a  piece  of  thin  board,  forminfi:  the  quad- 

i|L    The  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese  is  rant  of  a  circle  of  about  six  inches  raidius, 

i^de,  not  at  Parma,  but  at  and  about  the  and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of  lead, 

Mvn  of  Lodi  alone,  and  is  considered  the  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 

Mt  in  Italy.    The  manufactures  of  earth-  perpendicularly  in  tlie  water,  with  the 

li  ware  are  also  celebrated.    It  was  at  greater  port  immersed.    The  log-line  is 

KB  place  that  general  Bonaparte  gained  tosteued  to  the  log  by  me-ans  of  two  legs, 

90  Bunous  victory.  May  10,  1796,  over  one  of  which  is  knotted,  through  a  hole  at 

ie  Austriaos,  uuder  Beaulieu.    They  had  one  comer,  while  the  other  is  attached  to 

iWmoi.  the  Adda,  evacuated  Lodi,  and  a  pin,  fixed  in  a  hole  at  tiie  other  comer, 

tlcen  a  veiy  strong  position,  defended  by  so  as  to  draw  out  occasionally.    The  log- 

i^piecesof  cannon,  which  could  be  ap-  line,  being  divided    into  certain  spaces, 

i^oached  only  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  die  which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  num- 

ifidtu    Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of  his  her  of  geographical  miles,  as  a  half  or 

l^^oes  into  a  close  column,  brought  his  quarter  minute  is  to  an  hour  of  time,  is 

iihole  ardlleiy  into  play,  and  charged  at  a  wound  about  a  reel.    The  whole  is  em- 

ifUck  ste^.    The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  ployed  to  measure  the  ship's  head-way  in 

pi  the  Austrian  artillery  swept  down  whole  the  following  manner:    The  reel  being 

^nks  at  once  on  the  bridge.   The  French  held  by  one  man,  and  the  half-minute 

,mYered ;  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  tlie  ^lass  by  another,  the  mate  of  the  watch 

^lench  generals  Bertliier,  Moss^na,  Cer-  hxes  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the 

^NU,  Lannes,  &:c.,  placed  tliemselves  at  stern,  which,  swimming  perpendicularly, 

|ie  head  of  the  column,  forced  their  way  feels  an  immediate  resistance,  and  is  con- 

rjf«r  the  bridge,  and  took  the  Austrian  sidered  as  fixed,  the  line  being  slackened 

queries.    The  Austriaos  fought  bravely ;  over  the  stem,  to  prevent  the  pin  coming 

ipth  armies  struggled  with  the  fireatest  out    The  knots  are  measured  m>m  a  maik 

iHtinacy,  and  victoiy  long  remamed  in  on  the  line,  at  the  di^ance  of  12  or  15  &th- 

^■pense,  till  the  division  of  Augereau  oms  fix)m  the  log.    The  glass  is  therefore 

pme  up,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat-  turned  at  the  instant  that  the  mark  passes 

••     The  Austrians,  driven  fix)m  their  over  the  stem ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sand  in 

Mt,  lost  a  part  of  their  artillery  and  over  the  glass  has  mn  out,  the  line  is  stopped, 

poo  men ;  but  Beauheu  saved  the  honor  The  water,  then  being  on  the  log,  dislod^ 

Tthe  Austrian  arms  by  a  retreat  conduct-  the  pin,  so  that  the  board,  now  presenting 

^d  with  coolness.    The  French  loss  was  only  its  edge  to  the  water,  is  easily  drawn 

ot  less.    If  they  did  not  lose  4000  men,  abcMuxl.    The  number  of  knots  and  &th- 

k  the  Austrians  stated,  they  certainly  lost  oms  which  had  run  off  at  the  expiration 

laore  than  2000,  which  was  theu*  ovm  ac-  of  the  glass,  determines  the  ship's  velocity. 

ounL     Men  of  science  have  censured  The  half-minute  glass,  and  divisions  on 

loth  generals, — Bonaparte,  for  taking  a  post  the  line,  should  be  frequently  measured,  to 

nth  an  immense  sacrifice,  of  which,  say  determine  any  variation  in  either  of  them, 

hey,  he  might  have  been  master,  in  24  and  to  make  allowance  accordindy.    If 

lOiurs  more,  with  comparative  ease ;  and  the  glass  mns  30  seconds,  the  distance 

ieaulieu,  for  having  evacuated  the  town  between  the  knots  should  be  50    feet. 

»f  Lodi  in  such  haste,  as  to  neglect  break-  When  it  runs  more  or  less,  it  should  there- 

og  down  the  bridge,  by  wliich  alone  the  fore  be  corrected  by  the  following  analogy : 

memy  could  approach  his  position;  but  As  30  is  to  50,  so  is  the  number  of  seconds 

t  is  idle  to  dispute  with  Biaphael  about  of  the  glass  to  the  distance  between  the 

lenpective.   Lodi  remains  one  of  the  most  knots  upon  the  Une.   As  the  heat  or  moist- 

triking  military  achievements  of  Napole-  ure  of  tne  weather  has  often  a  considerable 

lO ;  not  merelv  from  the  personal  courage  effect  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  run 

vhich  he  displayed,  but  from  the  boldness  slower  or  &ster,  it  should  be  frequendy 

rith  which  tlie  action  was  planned,  and  the  tried  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum.   As 

mergy  with  which  it  was  executed.    At  many  accidents  attend  a  ship  during  a  day's 

Ijodi,  Bonaparte  received  the  title  of  pdii  sailing,  such  as  the  variableness  of  winds, 

^gforal  ( Httie  corporal).    (See  Thiers's  JUi-  the  different  quantity  of  sail  carried,  &c.,  it 

otre  dt  la  Rivolulwn  Franadae  (vol.  8thJ ;  will  be  necesMuy  to  heave  the  log  at  eveiy 

Sotta's  Hiatoire  de  PBalie  de  1789  a  1814.)  alteration,  and  even  if  no  alteration  be  per- 

Loo ;  a  machine  used  to  measure  the  ceptible,  yet  it  ought  to  be  constantiy  heav- 

«te  of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water,  ed.    The  inventor  of  this  simple  but  v^lu- 

^or  this  purpose,  there  are  several  inven-  able  device  is  not  known,  and  no  mention 

ions,  but  the  one  most  generally  used  is  of  it  occurs  till  the  year  1607,  in  an  East 

he  following,  called  the  common  log.     It  India  voyage,  published  by  Puichas. 
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Log-Board;  two  boards  shutting  to-  good  government  of  the  province,  for  a 

gether  like  a  book,  and  divided  into  sev-  number  of  years,  was  due  to  his  prudence 

eral  cohimns,  containing  the  hours  of  the  and  experience.    He  lived  about  20  yeazB 

day  and  night,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  at  Stenton,  enjoying  literary  leisure,  ooi^ 

and  the  course'  of  the  ship,  with  all  tlie  responding  with  emment  men  in  variotv 

material  occurrences  that  happen  during  countries,  and  engaged  in  collecting  dut 

the  24  hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon,  to-  library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  pub- 

gether  with  the  latitude  by  observation,  lie.    He  was  also  the  author  of  several 

fVom  this  table,  the  officers  work  the  learned  works.    His  Experimenta  MdeU- 

ship's  way,  and  compile  their  journals,  mata  de  Pkmtamm  Genera^ne  entitles  its 

The  whole,  being  written  with  chalk,  is  author  to  be  ranked  among  the  earliest  im- 

rubbed  out  every  day  at  noon.  provers  of  botanv.    It  was  written  in  17U9L 

LoG-BooK ;  a   book  into  which  the  He  corresponded  with  the  great  Swedish 

contents  of  the  log-board  is  daily  tran-  botanist    The  aborigines,  of  whose  rela- 

scribed  at  noon,  together  with  eveiy  cir-  tions  with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 

cumstance,  deserving  notice,  that  may  hap-  he  had  the  chief  management,  paid  an  Af- 

pen  to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cognizance,  fecting  tribute  to  his  worth,  when,  in  Iub 

either  at  sea,  or  in  a  harbor,  £c.    The  old  afe,  they  entreated  his  attendance,  on 

intermediate  divisions  or  watches  of  a  their  behalf,  at  a  treaty  held  in  PhUadel- 

log-book,  containing  four  hours  each,  are  phia,  1742,  where  they  publicly  testified 

URially  signed  by  the  commanding  officer  oy  their  chief,  Cannaasate|;o,  their  sads- 

thereofj  in  ships  of  war  or  East  Indiamen.  fiiiction  for  his  services,  calhng  him  a  win 

Loe-LiifE ;  the  line  which  is  fastened  and  good  man,  and  expressing  their  hope 

to  the  log  (q.  v.).  that,  when  his  soul  ascended  to  God,  <Mie 

Logan,  James ;  bom  at  Lurgan,  in  Ire-  just  like  him  might  be  found  for  the  good 

land,  Oct  20,  1674,  of  Scottish  parents,  of  the  province,  and  their  benefit    He 

At  ^e  age  of  13  years,  having  learned  was  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  and  ae- 

Latin,  Greek,  and  some  Hebrew,  he  was  <]uired  abilities,  of  great  wisdom,  modeia- 

put  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  Dublin ;  tion  and  prudence ;  well  acquainted  widi 

but,  the  countnr  being  involved  in  much  the  worid  and  mankind,  as  well  as  whh 

confusion  by  the  war  of  the  revolution  books ;  of  unblemished  morals,  and  in- 

(1688),  he  returned  to  his  parents,  at  Bris-  flexible  integrity.     He  died  at  Stentoa, 

to],  in  EndflLiid,  where  he  devoted  all  the  near  Philadelpluii,  Oct  31, 1751,  having 

time  which  he  could  command  to  the  im-  just  completed  his  77th  year. 

Erovement  of  his  mind.    In  his  16th  year,       Looan,  George,  doctor,  son  of  Williain 

aving  happily  met  with  a  small  book  on  and  grandson  of  James  Logan,  was  bom 

mathematics,  he  made  himself  master  of  at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,   Sept  9^ 

it  without   any  manner   of  instruction.  1753.    He  was  sent  to  England  for  his 

Having,  also,  further  improved  himself  in  education  when  veiy  younff,  and,  on  his 

the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  acquired  the  return,  served  an  apprenticewip  vnth  John 

French,  Italian  and  Spanish  mnguages.  Reynolds,  merchant  of  Philadelphia.    He 

He  was  engaeed  in  a  trade  between  Dub-  had  early  a  great  desire  to  study  medicine^ 

lin  and  Bristol,  when  Willian  Penn  made  which  he  undertook  afler  he  had  attained 

froposals  to  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  years  of  manhood.    After  spending 

'eimsylvania,  as  his  secretary,  which  he  three  years  at  the  medical  school  of  £d> 

accepted,  and  landed,  with  the  proprietor,  inburgh,  he  travelled  through  France,  It- 

in  Philadelphia,  in  the  begiiming  of  De-  aly,  GBrmany  and  Holland,  and  returned 

cember,  1699.    In  less  than  two  years,  to  his  own  countiy  in  1779.'    Here  he  ap- 

William  Perm  returned  to  England,  and  plied  himself  to  agriculture  with  successt 

left  his  secretary  invested  with  many  im-  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  expe^ 

portant  offices,  which  he  discharffed  with  iments  with  gypsum  as  a  manure.    He 

fidelity  and  judgment     He   fiUed   the  was,  in  a  few  years,  elected  to  the  legisla- 

offices  of  provincial  secretary,  conunis-  ture,  and  served  in  several  sessions.    His 

sioner  of  property,  chief  justice,  and,  upon  character,  as  a  representative,  was  maiked 

the  demise  of  governor  Gordon,  governed  by  strict  integrity,  and  an  adherence  to 

the  province  for  two  years  as  president  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  benefit 

the  council    He  haid,  for  a  long  time.  The  public  mind  being  much  agitated,  on 

eaniestly  soUcited  from  the  proprietary  account  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 

fiunily  a  release  fix)m  the  fiitiguing  care  of  violent  ascendency  of  party  spirit,  and  the 

their  business ;  but,  even  afler  this  release,  nation  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  war  wkh 

he  was  constantly  consulted  and  appeal-  France,  he  embarked  for  that  country  in 

ed  to  in  difficulty.     And  the  quiet  and  June,  1796,  'm  order  to  tiy  to  prevent  such 
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For  this  step  he  was  denounced  Logarithm    (from   the    Greek   ^^yof, 

icide  to  his  country,  and  loaded  proportion,  and  ^0/t^,  number).    **  The 

utmost  abuse.  But  he  succeeded  logarithms  of  numbers  are  the  exponents 

ntentions.     Upon  his  arrival  at  or  the  dif[erent  powers  to  which  a  con- 

^,  he  found  that  all  entrance  into  stant  number  must  be  raised,  in  order  to 

Qch  territory  was  interdicted  to  be  equal  to  thoee  numbers ;  the  princi- 

n  citizens;  yet,  by  the  friendly  pies,  therefore,  which  apply  to  exponents 

ace  of  Lafiiyette  in  his  favor,  he  m  general,  apply  to  losanthms."   To  con- 

a  passport  from  the  French  chargi  stitute  a  logarithm,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  exponent  should  refer  to  a  sy'stem  or  se- 

that  Elbridge  Gerry  (q.  v.),  the  ries.    These  exponents,  therefore,  consti- 

)ur  commissioners,  had  left  that  tute  a  series  or  numbers  in  arithmetical 

he  U.  States,  that  an  embanro  had  proportion,  corresponding  to  as  many  oth- 

d  on  all  our  shipping  in  French  era  in  geometrical  proportion.    Take,  for 

at  several  hundreds  of  our  sea-  instance,  the  series  10' =  10;    10^=100; 

e  confined  in  French  prisons,  and  W  =  1000  ;    10*  =  10,000  :    then    we 

legotiation  was  at  an  end.    Find-  have  the  logarithm  of  10=1 ;  logarithm, 

he  could  not  get  introduced  to  the  100 =2  ;  logarithm,  1000 =3  ;  logarithm, 

rector,  Merlin,  then  the  highest  10,000=:  4,  &c.    Perhaps  the  definition 

iiy  in  France,  by  means  of  Tal-  of  a  logarithm  may  be  more  scientifically 

—who,  nevertheless,  received  doc-  expres^  thus :  JjogarUkm  is  a  mathemat- 

n  himself  with  courtier-like  com-  ical  term  for  a  number  by  which  the  mag- 

',  and  used  every  art  to  sound  nitude  of  a  certain  numerical  ratio  is  ex- 

is  his  message  or  intentions,  in  pressed  in  reference  to  a  fundamental  ra- 

octor  Loffan  introduced  himself  tio.    The  value  of  a  ratio  becomes  known 

Schimmeipennick,  the   Batavian  to  us  by  the  comparison  of  two  numbers, 

,  who  presented  him  to  Merlin,  by  and  is  expressed  by  a  number  called  the 

e  was  very  cordially  received.   In  quoHent  of  the  ratio  ;  for  instance,  12 : 4  is 

)  which  he  made  him,  he  succeed-  expressed  by  9,  or  18 : 9  by  2 ;  3  and  2 

mvincing  the  director  of  the  im-  bemg  called  the  quoHenU  of  the  two  pro- 

r  the  measures  pursued  by  France  portions,  12:4  and  18:9.     If  we  now 

this  country,  and,  finally,  obtained  imagine  a  series  of  proportions,  which 

,  raising  the  embargo,  and  liberat-  have  all  the  same  value  or  quotient,  as, 

seamen,  and  giving,  through  the  for  instance,  1  to  3,  3  to  9,  9  to  27,  27  to 

in  consul-general,  assurances  to  81,  &c.  (in  which  9  and  3,  27  and  9,  81 

emment  that  they  desired  to  re-  and  27,  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  3  and  1), 

sir  former  amity  and  friendship  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  ratio 

$  U.  States.    He  returned  to  the  3  to  1,  as  the  fundamental  ratio  (or  the 

9  in  1798,  and  published,  in  the  unit  of  these  ratios),  then  9  to  1  is  the 

)f  Jan.  12  (date  of  his  Letter  to  the  double  of  this  ratio,  27  to  1  the  triple,  81 

1799,  a  justification  of  himself,  to  1  the  quadruple,  and  so  on.  The  num- 

cidedly  repelling  the  charge  of  bers  1, 2, 3,  4,  which  indicate  the  value  of 

leen  sent  to  Fmnce  by  a  faction,  such  ratios,  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 

irectiv  afler  his  return,  the  law  ratio,  are  called  l^arilhms.    If,  therefore, 

y  called  Logan^s  law,  was  enacted  in  this  case,  1  is  the  logarithm  of  3,  2 

ress,  and  a  ne^tiation  was  en-  must  be  the  logarithm  of  9,  3  of  27,  4  of 

on  which  terminated  in  a  peace  81,  &c.    If  we  adopt,  however,  the  ratio 

ance.    Mr.  Logan  sat  in  the  sev-  of  4 :1  as  the  fundamental  one,  and  hence 

i  eighth  congresses,  firom  Decem-  1  as  the  logarithm  of  4,  then  2  would  be 

1,  to  March,  1807,  as  senator  firom  the  losarithm  of  16,  3  of  64,  &c.    The 

vania,  and  mieht  have  continued  logarithms  of  the  numbers  which  lie  be- 

n  that  station,  out  he  declined  a  tween,  must  be  fractions,  and  are  to  be 

m.    In  1810,  he  visited  England,  calculated  and  put  in  a  table.    A  table  of 

i  same  philanthropic  desire  of  pre-  logaritlims,  made  according  to  an  assumed 

peace  between  the  two  countries,  b&s  or  fundamental  ratio,  of  all  numbers 

ough  he  failed  in  effecting  the  p;ood  to  a  certain  limit,  is  caUed  a  logcariihmic 

le  had  so  much  at  heart,  yet  his  re-  gusUm.    The  most  common,  at  present,  is 

by  men  of  the  highest  respectabihty  tnat  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  fundamental 

parties,  was  highly  flattering,    m  basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  I  is  the  logarithm 

«edin^  crieved  at  the  war  which  of  10,  2  of  100,  3  of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 

1.  His  hesdth^raduall^  declined  for  &c.    It  is  evident  that  all  logarithms  of 

»ra,  and  he  died  Apnl  9, 1821.  numbers  between  1  and  10,  must  be  more 
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than  0,  yet  leas  than  1,  L  e.  a  fraction ;  new  tables.    Bri^  was  abo  oonspieuov 

thus  the  logari^m  of  6  is  0.7781513.    In  in  the  construcuon  of  tables.     Merettir 

the  same  way,  the  logarithms  of  the  num-  shows  a  new  way  for  calculating  the  lop- 

bers  between  10  and  100  must  be  more  arithms  easily  and  accurately.     NewuiB, 

than  1,  but  less  than  2,  &c. ;  thus  the  log-  Leibnitz,  Halley,  Euler,  L'Huilliery  anl 

aritbra  of  95  is  =1.9777296.    All  loga-  others,  perfected  the  system  much,  bv  sk 

rithms  of  the  numbers  between  0, 10, 100,  plying  to  it  the  binomial  theorem  and  m- 

1000,  &C.,  are  arranged  in  tables,  the  use  ferential  calculus.    The  names  of  Vhcq, 

of  which,  particularly  in  calculations  with  Sherwin,  Gardiner,  Hutton,  Taylor,  CdBft 

large  numbera,  is  veiy  great  The  process  and  others,  deserve  to  be  honorably  meo- 

is  simple  and  easy.    If  there  are  numbers  tioned.    The  edition  of  Vlacq,  within  t 

to  be  multiplied,  we  only  have  to  add  the  few  years,  by  Veea,  is  pardcularly  vah»- 

logarithms  ;  if  the  numbers  are  to  be  di-  blc.    During  the  Frencn  revoluiion,  wba 

vided,  the  logarithms  are  merely  to  be  all  measures  were  founded  on  the  dedml 

subtracted  ;  if  numbers  are  to  be  raised  division,  new  tables  of  the  trigonometriad 

to  powers,  their  logarithms  are  multiplied ;  lines  and  their  logarithms  became  neoes- 

if  roots  are  to  be  extracted,  the  logarithms  sary.    The  director  of  the  Imreau  d»  m- 

are  merely  to  be  divided  by  the  exponent  tastre^  M.  Prony,  was  ordered,  by  govcfD* 

of  the  root    In  a  table  of  logarithms,  the  ment,  to  have  tables  calculated,  which 

integer  figure  is  called  the  index  or  charac'  were  to  be  not  only  extremely  accuntt, 

teristic.    The  decimals  are  called,  by  the  but  to  exceed  all  other  tables  in  masnitiidp. 

Germans  and  Italians,  the  mardissa.    In  This  colossal  work,  for  which  Uie  fiia 

general,  the  logarithms  of  the  system  in  mathematicians  supplied  the  formulas  and 

which  1  indicates  10,  are  called  common  or  the  methods  for  using  the  difierences  io 

Brig^s^s  logarithms.     The  properties  of  the  calculations,  was  executed,  but  the 

logarithms,  and  some  of  their  uses,  were  depreciation   of   the  paper  money  pre- 

taken  notice  of  by  Stiefel  or  Stifelius,  a  vented  its  publication.    The  tables  would 

German  clergyman,  who  wrote  as  early  as  have  occupied  1200  folio  pages,    {^otitts 

1530 ;  but  the  use  of  them  in  trigonometry  svr  les  grandes  Tables  Logcaiikmiques  d 

was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  a  Scotch  JVigononUtriques,  calcuUs  au  Bvrtau  it 

baron,  and  made  kno'vn  by  him  in  a  work  Catastre  h  Paris,  an  IX,) 

published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1614.    Loga-  Logau,  Frederic,  baron  of;  an  epigFBm- 

rithmic  tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only  matist,  bom  in  Silesia,  1604,  and  died  in 

to  mathematicians,  but  to  all  who  have  to  1655.    He  early  showed  poetical  talents, 

make  calculations  with    large  numbers,  but,  at  a  later  period,  his  avocations  appear 

The  best  logarithmical  tabl^  are  those  of  to  have  prevented  him  fbom  attempdag 

Vega  (q.  v.)  and  of  CaUet    The  former  any  large  poems,  and  his  poetical  prodw> 

are  calculated  with  10  decimals.*    Loga-  tions  were  confined  to  short  pieces  and 

rithms  are  of  incalculable  importance  in  epigrams.    He  published  a  selection  of 

trigonometry    and    in   astronomy.     Ve-  200  epigrams,  vvliich  were  so  well  receiT- 

ga's  edition  of  Vlacq's  tables  contains  a  ed,  as  to  induce  him  (probably  in  1654]  to 

trigonometrical  table  of  the  common  loga-  publish  a  new  collection  of   3000.     A 

rithms  of  the  radius  or  log,  sin,  tot,=  contemporaiy  of  Opitz,  he   followed  in 

10.0000000,  which  gives  the  logaritlims  of  the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor,  and 

sines,  arcs,  co-sines,  tangents  and  co-tan-  often  expresses  himself  with    as  much 

gents  for  each  second  of  the  two  first  and  vigor.    Many  of  his  epigrams  are  origins] 

two  last  degrees,  and  for  each  ten  seconds  and  happy,  and  are  the  more  striking  v 

of  the  rest  of  the  quadrant    Under  Na-  this  department  has  been  little  cultivated 

{riePs  direction,  B.  IJrBinius  first  gave  the  by  German  writers.    Logau  is  paiticu- 

ogarithm    of  tlie    sines  of  the    angles  larly  original  in   the  gnome,  and  truh 

from  10  to  10  seconds,  the  logarithm  of  poetical  in  a  form  whicii  is  now  become 

the  tangents,  which  are  the  differences  of  foreign  to  poetry.    Ramler  and  Leasing, 

the  logaritlims  of  each  sine  and  co-sine,  to-  who  edited  a  collection  of  his  epigranis 

gcther  with  the  natural  sine  for  a  radius  in  1759,  revived  his  reputation.     Afhv 

of  100,000,000  parts.    Kepler  turned  his  Lessin^  'death,  Ramler  republished  die 

attention  particulariy  upon  the  invention  collection,    in    1791.     Select   poems  of 

of  Napier,  and  gave  a  new  theory  and  Loeau  are  contained  in  W.  MiUler's  B£^ 

Uo&ek   deutsdker  Dichter    des    17  Mori. 

*  Lorarilhmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables  have  (Library   of  the    German    Poets    of  the 

n  ife'^'^h.^Jou'r  "iS'roiJS:  f '«»«^*  Century,  volume  vi,  I^^ 

ing  Logariduns  of  Numbers,  dtc.  (Boston,  1830).  ^^f*h 

The  English  tables  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  LoGOE    Di   Raffaello  ;    pait   of  the 
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tan,  and  one  of  those  beautiful  scenes  jects  of  lo^ic  are,  therefore,  capable  of  a 

found  nowhere  but  in  Rome.    Leo  demonstrative  certainty  beyond  those  of 

lad    these   logge    or    arcades    built  any  otlier  philosopliical  science.     Logic 

r  the  direction  of  the  immortal  Ra-  has  not    unfrcquently  been  overvalued, 

1.    There  are  three  stories  which  en-  particularly  by  tlie  ancient  philosophers, 

a  court  called  U  CortiU  di  &  Damti'  it  should  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that 

The  middle  story  is  the  most  cele-  the  most  systematic  order,  alone,  does  not 

d.    It  is  formed  by  tliirteen  arches,  render  assertions  truth.     The   province 

.he  vault  of  eacli  contains  four  paint-  of  logic  has  been  enlarged  or  restricted 

in  fresco,  representing  scenes  from  by  different  philosophere.     Among  the 

Old    Testament,  and    executed   by  ancients,  logic  was  made  to  include  the 

0  Romano,  Pierin  dal  Vaga,  Pelle-  deeper  philosophical  investigation  of  tlie 
>  da  Modeua,  Polidoro,  and  Maturino  general  characteristics  of  truth,  or  the  essen- 
aravaggio,  and  others,  after  cartoons  tial  conditions  of  the  truth  of  our  knowl- 
ired  by  tlic  great  Raphael  himself,  edge,  which  some  modem  philosophers 
number  of  tliese  exquisite  pictures  is  have  referred  to  metaphysics.  Lo^c  may 
two ;  the  arches  and  pilasters  are  be  divided  into  the  pure  and  the  appHed ; 
led  with  grotesque  |)ainting8,  exe-  the  former  treats  of  the  general  laws  and 

1  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  so  famous  oi)erations  of  tliought  (conceiving,  judg- 
is  bnuicli,  also  under  the  direction  of  ing,  concluding),  and  their  products 
lael.  (notion,  judgment,  conclusion).  Applied 
)Gic  [yoyiKTij  i.  e.  iKicrrniri) ;  tlic  scicncc  logic  treats  of  tliought  under  particular 
elawsof  thought,  and  the  correct  con-  and  s)>ecial  relations,  which  are  to  be 
>n  of  ideas.    It  is  not  certain,  how-  taken  into  consideration  in  applying  the 

whether  the  name  was  derived  orig-  general  laws  o^  thought,  viz.  tlie  connex- 
jT  fh)m  thought  or  from  language,  be-  ions  of  thought  >vith  other  operations  of 
3  botli  may  be  designate-d  by  Myosj  the  mind,  and  the  ipipediments  and  Unii- 
reason  and  word,  in  German,  tliis  tations  which  it  tliereby  experiences,  as, 
ice  has  also  been  called  Lknk-Lthrt,  also,  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 
eratandeS'Lehre  (rule  of  tliinking,  or  For  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  logic, 
of  the  understanding),  because  logic  we  are  to  look  to  the  Greeks.  Zeno  of 
3S  to  represent,  in  a  scientific  way,  Elea  is  called  the  fkiher  of  logic  and  dia- 
)  laws  which  tlie  understanding  is  lectics ;  but  it  was  then  treated  with  par- 
id  to  follow  in  tliinking,  and  witli-  dcular  reference  to  tlie  art  of  disputation, 
the  observance,  of  which,  no  correct  and  soon  degenerated  into  the  minister  of 
lusions  are  possible.  Logic  is  valua-  sophistry.  The  sophists  and  the  Mega- 
not  only  as  afibrding  rules  for  the  roan  school  (founded  by  Euclid  of  Mega- 
tical  use  of  the  understanding,  bjiit  ra)  greatly  developed  this  art.  The  latter, 
as  a  science  preparatoiy  to  all  other  tlierefure,  became  known  under  the  name 
ices,  particularly  mental  philosophy,  of  the  heuristic  or  dialectic  school,  and  is 
afibrds  the  rules  for  giving  scientific  famous  for  the  invention  of  several  soph- 
lexion  to  all  knowledge,  the  laws  of  isms.  The  first  attempt  to  represent  the 
»ng  .  determining  tlie  character  of  forms  of  thinking,  in  abstractor  on  a  wide 
itific  arrangement  Rut,  inasmuch  scafe,  and  in  a  purely  scientific  manner, 
le  laws  of  logic  can  only  detennine  was  made  by  Anstotfe.  His  logical  writ- 
form  of  our  knowledge,  but  can  by  ings  were  called,  by  later  ages,  organon, 
leans  teach  us  how  to  obtain  the  ma-  and  for  almost  two  thousand  years  after 
Is  of  knowledge,  and  gain  a  clear  in-  him  maintained  autliority  in  the  schools 
:  into  things  (which  is  die  business  of  of  the  philosophers.  His  investigations 
al  philosophy,  properly  so  called),  in  were  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  cri- 
u"  logic  has  been,  of  late,  separated  terion  of  tnitli,  in  which  path  Epicurus, 
I  intellectual  philosophy.  But  i^  as  Zeno,  die  founder  of  the  stoic  school, 
it  unfreouendy  done,  all  sciences  are  Chrysippus  and  others  followed  him. 
led  into  the  historical  (diose  which  Logic,  or  dialectics,  enjoyed  great  esteem 
eed  from  experience,  as  history,  in  utter  times,  particumriy  in  the  middle 
ral  pliilosophy,  medicine,  &c.]  and  ages,  so  that  it  was  considered  almost  as 
philosophical  (the  subjects  of  which  the  spring  of  all  science,  and  was  taught 
lot  &11  within  the  domain  of  expe-  as  a  liberal  art  from  the  eighth  century. 
^),  logic  is  a  philosophical  science,  The  triumph  of  logic  was  the  scholastic 
.use  the  laws  of  the  connexion  of  philosophy  (which  was  but  a  new  form 
^ts  and  ideas  are  foimded  in  renson  of  the  ancient  sophistry) ;  and  theology, 
^  and  not  in  experience,  and  the  sub-  particularly,   became   fiUed  with   vezM 
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subtikies.     Raymundus  LuUus  strdve  to  PruBBia.    It  was  mtroduced  into  Leipoic, 

give  logic  another  form.    The  scholastics  and  many  other  places  of  Germany.    Its 

were  attacked  bj  Campanella,  Gaasendi,  peculiarity  consists  in  giving  instruction 

Peter  Ramus  {P%erre  dt  la  Ram^e)^  Bacon  to  many  pupils  at  the  same  time,  and, 

and  others  with  well-founded  objections,  though  open  to  the  ejection  to  which 

Descartes  and  Malebnmche  again  con-  all  e^stems  are  exposed,  that  they  cannot 

founded  logic  and  metaphysics.    Locke,  produce  genius,  its   success  sumciendy 

Leibnitz  aiKi  Wol^  Tchirnhausen,  Tho-  shows  not  only  its  practicabihty,  but  also 

masius,  Crusius,  Ploucquet,  Lambert  (in  its  advantages. 

his  New  Organon),  Reimarus  and  others.  Logos  (Greek,  XiyoSf  from  Xiyuv,toepetk) 
have  rendered  great  service  to  modem  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings :  1.  kn- 
logic  Kant,  Ficnte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  have  guage,  spcNech  in  general ;  hence,  2.  every 
maintained  veiy  various  opinions  on  the  manifestation  of  the  reason  and  under- 
subject.  Whatelev's  Treatise  on  Logic,  standing  by  language,  so  that  it  has  the 
first  published  in  the  Encydop^RdiaM^v-  meanings  of  oration,  eloquence,  conver- 
polaanoLf  and  since  in  a  separate  volume,  sation,  address,  also  of  the  right  and  op- 
IS  one  of  the  best  treatises,  in  English,  on  portunity  of  speaking,  &c.  Lanffuage 
the  subject  being  peculiar  to  man,  as  a  reascmable  be- 
LoGiEa,  John  Bernard,  descended  from  ing,  and  speech  presupposing  thought, 
a  fiunily  of  French  refuf^ees,  was  bom  in  U^o8  signines,  3.  reason,  the  fiicuUy  of 
1780,  at  Kaiserslautem  m  the  Palatinate,  flunking  in  general ;  4.  eveiy  thing  which 
where  his  grand&ther  was  organist  His  is  a  production  of  the  latter,  as  notkna, 
fiither  was  appointed,  in  1796,  violinist  in  conceptions,  demonstration,  calculatioo, 
the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel.  explanation,  condition  and  relation,  nay, 
When  die  subject  of  this  article  ^vas  ten  even  wisdom  and  logic.  Thus  2ogot  ha 
years  old|  he  played  the  flute,  then  his  the  meaning  both  of  ratio  and  orofw.* 
fiivorite  insdrument^  at  a  public  concert  In  Christian  theology,  the  word  Xsy^,  as 
His  parents  having  died,  his  guardian  en-  used  in  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptom^ 
deavored  to  dissu^e  him  from  cultivating  has  been  the  source  of  continual  fiby^itwi 
music,  and  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an  ever  since  the  third  century  of  our  en. 
Englishman  to  accompany  him  to  £ng-  The  passage  in  the  Bible  which  chiefly 
land,  in  1805.  De  Grifie  insdructed  him  gives  rise  to  this  discuseion,  is  the  opening 
on  the  piano-forte.  He  received  an  ap-  of  the  gospel  of  St  John: — ^Inthe  uegin- 
pointment  in  the  band  of  a  regiment,  com-  ning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  wu 
posed  several  pieces  for  the  band,  and  with  Grod,  and  the  Word  vnis  God.  The 
save  instmction  on  the  piano-forte^  wliich  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
fed  to  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  manner  things  were  made  by  him,  and  vnthout  him 
of  teaching.  He  was  appointed  organist  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made," 
in  Westport,  Ireland,  the  regiment  having  &c.  In  the  Greek  text,  the  expression  here 
been  disbanded  in  consequence  of  peace,  translated  ffl)rd  (le  verbe^  das  teortj  Slc]  is 
Wishing  to  teach  his  daughter,  then  seven  Uyog.  What  is  here  to  be  understCKMl  bf 
years  old,  to  play  the  organ  in  his  absence,  Xdyog^  what  is  its  essential  character, 
and  finding  her  hand  defy  all  his  endeav-  whether  it  is  a  person  of  the  Deity  or  not, 
ors,  he  was  led  to  think  of  some  contriv-  the  creative  intellect  of  God,  or  the  Son, 
ance  for  giving  it  the  necessary  flexibility,  through  whom  he  created,  or  the  divine 
Hie  result  was  his  valuable  Khiroplasi  tmth  which  was  to  be  revealed,  &Cw — thk 
(former  of  the  hand),  which  was  com-  work  is  not  the  proper  place  to  examine, 
pletely  successful.  In  1814,  he  began  to  nor  will  our  limits  permit  us  even  to  enu- 
teach  his  system  more  generally  in  Dub-  merate  the  difierent  opinions  which  have 
lin.  In  1817,  Mr.  Logier  went  to  London  been  entertained  on  this  interesting  point 
to  have  his  Sjrstem  examined  by  the  pliil-  of  Christian  metaphysics.  We  can  refo 
harmonic  society.  Although  the  result  the  reader  to  no  better  source  of  infoma- 
of  the  examinadon  was  not  favomble,  the  tion  than  the  General  History  of  Chris- 
sYstem  became  very  popular.  In  1821,  tianity  and  the  Church  (in  Uemian),by 
the  Prussian  government  sent  an  agent  to  Augustus  Neander,  Hamburg,  1827  et  seq. 
London  to  mquhe  into  its  merits,  and  Mr.  .  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  cultivated  lancuam  win 
Logier  was  soon  alter  invited  by  the  same  show  how  generaHy  the  woid  ngmmng  «peedk, 
government  to  introduce  it  in  Berlin,  or  some  word  derived  fit>iii  the  origmair  vob  f» 
whither  he  went  in  1822,  and,  at  the  end  'P^<^f  ]»««.  acquirwl  a  very  ext<»ded  awMiii^ 
of  ^ye  months,  received  an  order  fix)m  JJ  "^""tT-,  '^''  ^SL^.^Sit^'  ?  '^ 
the  Idnj^  to  uutract  twenty  persons  SO  that  «,^,  are  the  most  generic  tenns  in  tkeOricni 
they  might  spread  his  method  throughout  languages. 
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^oik of  distinguiBhed  research  and  im-  90;  and  that  he  undentood  by  logoB,  onlpr 
ality.  The  Koman  Catholic  doctrine  a  power  of  God,  which  was  communi- 
le  X»Y^  (vef^um)  makes  it  a  peraon,  cated  to  Jesus,  on  account  of  which  he 
not  a  mere  name,  and  maintains  that  could  claim  divine  attributes,  and  yet  call 
l¥ofd  is  called  Ood^  not  by  catachre-  the  Father,  as  the  source  of  this  power. 
Hit  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  meaning  mater  than  himselE  Others,  as  Herder, 
e  term j  that  the  most  ancient  fiithers  raulus,  Eckennan,  understand  by  lofM^ 
e  church  always  taught  the  divinity  the  Word*  of  God  (nin^  HD*^)*  which, 
le  Word,  and  that  they  derived  the  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  expression 
ftom  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  and  of  the  will  'of  God,  is  the  symbol  of  his 
rom  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  many  creative  power  ( Gen,  i,  et  eeq.^  The  later 
I  asserted.  For  a  view  or  the  Catholic  Jews  also  represented  the  divme  omnipo- 
rine,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  tence  by  the  word  o/*  God,  But  it  is 
lolic  DieHomudre  de  HUologU  (Tou-  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  fitMn  the 
3,  1817),  article  Ferfre,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  John  qieaks  of  the  2ogo9, 
a  particulariy  devoted  to  this  subject  that  he  did  not  understtuod  by  it  merely 
e  of  the  opinions  of  modem  tbeolo-  the  divine  omnipotence.  A  similar  ac- 
s  on  the  meaning  of  the  logoa  are  as  count  is  given  of  the  creation  by  the 
ws : — It  is  necessary,  some  say,  in  or-  Word,  in  tne  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Ac- 
to  understand  the  true  meamng  of  cording  to  Richter  (Das  OaiatenihiuM  vnd 
r,  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  die  dUetten  Rdigumen  dea  OriaiU),  the 
,  which  was  previously  used.  (See  logos  conre^n£  with  the  Indian  Om, 
x>ok  of  ProoerM,  viii,  1  et  seq.,  ana  the  the  Persian  Hanover,  the  Egyptian  Kneph. 
:  of  WMom,  vii,  2S  et  sea.)  The  po-  Others,  following  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
1  author  of  the  Proveins  does  not  particulariy  Eusebius,  understand  by  fogof 
pne  a  person  separate  from  CM,  but  an  independent  substance,  external  from 
an  interior  power  of  God,  because,  God,  Uke  the  yi;  of  Plato.  But  this,  again, 
is  tune,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  a  it  is  said,  involves  an  error,  because  Plato 
g  proceeding  from  God,  the  Jews  means  by  vh,  onl^  a  power  of  .God.  Still 
Off  borrowed  this  notion  at  a  later  others,  as  Moshemi,  Schlegel,  Jerusalem, 
)d  from  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  ema-  declare,  vrith  Iraueus,  the  logos  of  St  John 
ins.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Sirach  to  be  identical  with  the  logos  of  the  Gnos- 
r,  3)  first  uses  X&yos  rs  ea,  as  equivalent  tics  (q.  v.) ;  but  it  is  objectM,  that  John  did 
^f  to  signify  the  almighty  jpower  of  not  conceive  of  a  plurality,  like  that  in 
.  The  Woni  beinff  an  act  of  wisdom,  die  doctrine  of  seons.  Lanee  conndered 
!  rise  to  the  flvmbiH.  John  speaks  of  Ims  equivalent  to  the  sopkia  of  the  Old 
ogos  in  the  beginning  of  hu  gospel  iSstament,  and  that  to  the  logos  of  Philo, 
,  and  afterwards  uses  the  exfiression  and  as  a  distinct  peraon  firom  God ;  bu^ 
a  ri  ec7.  From  his  representation,  the  say  the  others,  ao^  is  not  something 
wing  positions  have  been  deduced : —  distinct  from  God.  Paulus,  in  his  Com- 
ogos  was  (a.)  fix>m  the  b^mung  of  menttuy,  also  identifies  the  logos  of  Phi- 
iings(comp.Prover&f,  viii,  5&;  iSK^icA,  lo  with  that  of  St  John.  But  it  is  said, 
,9);  (&.)m>mthe  begiiming  with  God  on  the  other  hand,  that  John  caimot  be 
ip.  Sir.  i,  1;  WM,  ix,  4,  9);  (e.)  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
11^  it  the  VTorld"  veas  created  (Prov,  Philo's  notion,  as  it  was  not  an  opinion 
viii,  31 ;  Sir.  xxiv,  9) ;  (d.)  in  the  per-  commonly  known  at  the  time,  and  that 
ofChri8t,theio^v7as  manifested  as  the  view  of  the  apocryphal  vniters  is 
mtotheworid(|PiMiLiSD<.x,16;ii,14;  more  siinilar  to  his;  moreover,  that  if 
xxiv,  13).  St  John,  therefore,  say  those  St  John  meant  any  thin^  more  than  an 
thus  interpret  him,  had  the  same  idea  original,  eternal  power  m  God,  his  etdt 
te2(ijgo9  as  the  apocryphal  writers;  for  ifp  would  imply  dualism.  Others  have 
circumstance  tnat  the  latter  ascribe  attempted  grammatical  explanations.  D6- 
tie  logos  the  creation  of  all  things,  derkin  tad  Storr  translated  the  word 
e  St  John  l^ves  this  point  unde-  \&yos  by  doctina,  the  abstract  being  put 
d  in  his  /v  A^  iK  does  not  amount  to  for  the  concrete,  doctrine  for  Uaektr^  as 
ntradictioii.  Otners,  particulariy  the  in  Gen.  xlii,  38;  2  iSSom.  xxii,  23;  hukt 
er  commentators,  understand  by  Iflgof  ,  iv,  36.  According  to  others,  h  x&y^  means 
Deity  himself^  that  is,  the  second  par-  h  Xcy^nw;  (the  promised) ;  but  history  makes 
of  the  deity  (acc<»nding  to  St  Jdm  viii,  no  mention  of  Christians  who  still  expect- 
But  those  who  adhere  to  the  former  ed  a  Messiah.  The  ancient  philosophers 
lion  maintain  that  this  is  in  oontradic-  often  distinguish  two  hgoses^  an  interior 
to  Johnxiv,  28;  xii,49— ^;  V,  19"—  in  God  or  man,  which   merely  think& 
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{Uy9(  iritm$€r9i)j  and  nn  exterior  or  tittering  except  in  cases  where  the  pUDMhiu 

{X4y0i  tp9^op€K6i).*  death.     (See  SUtriking,) 

LooTRi^G  ;   the  legislative  portion  of        LoewooD.    This  important  artk 

the    Norwegian    gtorlhing^   or   diet.     An  commerce  is  tlie  wood  of  the  httau^ 

noon  as  the  king   or  his   n>]»resentative  Campechianumj  a  small  straggling  tn 

has   opened   the    cession,    tlie    storthing  longing  to  the  fiunily  UrmauMOit^,  ^ 

choose  one  quarter  of  their  memlters  to  grows  wild,  in  mowt  ^acea,  akxi 

compose  the  logthing.     The   remaining  western  shores  of  the  gulf  of  M 

three-fbuitlis  constitute  the  odeUlhingr^  or  Fn>m  its  ahtmdance  in  some  pcuts  < 

representatives  of  the  bnded    propert}'.  hay  of  Campeachy,  it  is  sometimes 

Tnese  bodies  conduct  their  delilN^rations  Camptachv-wood,      The  leaves  are 

separately,  and  each  chooses  its  ohh  pres-  iiate ;  tiie  tiowers  small,  }'ellowi!4i,  ai 

ideot  aiHl  secretary.     Every  law  is  first  ftosed  in  axillary  racemes  at  the  ezu 

proposed  in  the  odt*lstliing,  either  by  it*  of  the  usually  spinous  branchcsi 

own    members   or  by  the    government  wood  is  red,  tinged  with  orange  and 

ihrougti   a    counsellor  of  state.     If  the  so  liea%*v  as  to  nnk  in  water,  ami  susce 

proposition   is  then  accefrtod,  it  is  then  of  receiving  a  good  polisli;  but  it  is  c 

sent  to  the  logthing,  who  eitlier  accept  or  emploved  in  dyeing.    The  black  an 

reject  it,  at  pleasun*,  in  tlie  latter  rose  giv-  pie  colors  are  fery  much  used,  but 

iiig  their  reasons.    These  are  considered  are  not  so  |)ermanent  as  some  ob( 

by  the  odebthing,  who  either  abandon  the  from  other  sulutancea.      Though 

propoaed  measure,  or  send  it  again,  either  vated  to  some  extent  in  Jamaica,  th 

with  or  without  alteration,  to  tl^  logthing.  wood  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained 

If  the  pmnosition  is  twice  sent  down  by  Honduras,  where  the  cutting  of  it 

the  odelfluiing  to  the  other  housf*,  and  is,  anextensive,but  unhealthy,  branch  ol 

by  tliera,  twice  rnected,  the  whofe  rtor-  ness.     From  IloodUras  it  is  expotl 

thitig  then  assemble    together,    and  the  great  quantities  to  the  V»  Staten 
question  is  decided  li}'a  vote  of  two  thirds        LoHC5STCi?r,   Daniel    Cai^par    n 

of  all  the  members.    At  leoMt  three  days  German  poet  of  the  Silesian  scliool 

must  elapsi*  between  each  of  the  coruwU  bom  1(k»,  in   Sikm,  and  died   10 

erationsL     Hlien  a  measure,  proposed  by  Breslau.    He  wrote  a  great  deal,  pa 

the  odelsthing,  has  received  the  aaient  of  larly  tragedies  and  comedies ;  and  we 

the  other  division  of  the  a<«iembly,  or  of  tion  him  nien*ly  as  a  model  of  bad 

the  whoK*  storthing,  a  deputation   from  His  Immliast  is  pushed  to  the  turthe 

both  branches  of  the  stortliing  is  sent  to  tra\-acance,  and,  as  an  instance  of  al 

the  king,  or,  in  his  ab^ience,  to  the  nceroy  tion  innn  taste,  is  not  uninterez^iiig  i 

or  regency,  to  olicaiii  the  ro\-al  sanction  histor}'  of  the  hurruui  niin«l.      Ifii 

for  the  riieasure.    The  sessions  of  IxHh  matic  exfrcrragYrasat  are  collected  i 

houses  are  public,  and  their  delilieratioiis  TVauer-  und  Lustfrniiehie  (lirvslau, 

tie  daily  made  known  to  the  public  by  HH» ;  L*M|»(tc,  ITIW). 
means  of  the  pre*.    Tlie  ni«*mU*rs  of  the        Loia-A.^vD-C^Hr.a  ;    a    departmeo 

logthing  foniu  ti»getlier  with  tin*  liigli<^  P'rancf,  so  caJle«l    from  the  two 

judicial  aiithoritir<s  tlie  supreme  court  of  which  crxnw  it ;  the  former  in  ilie 

the  kingilom,  which   deri«lo?«  on  charges,  part,  and  the  otluT  in  th«»   nonli. 

prefemil   bv  the  odeK<thing,  ngaiii<t  tlif  Drparimmi.) 

members  of  ilie  council   of  state,  f»r  of         Loiac    [Lijgrr)^    tht»  largi*st    rive 

the  meml>en«  of  the  Mitierior  riMiris,  for  France,  rtst-s  in  tin*  ( 'ewniies,  in  tl: 

riolatioii  <»f  their  official  duties,  or  iiiem-  jiannient  of  ilie  Anl^clie,  and  emfitie 

bera  of  ilie  storthing,  for   any    ofTenct's  the  Atlantic  octiui  below  Nantes  in 

which   they  iiuiv  have  romniitt«N!  in  that  tagne.     Its  length  is  aliout  530  mtlei 

capacity.     In   this  triliunal,  tlir  lotnliirix  li*  ^haIlow  in  many  (ilaci'ss  but  is  tu 

preaidefl.     AgBtn?(t  a  »»nteiicr  |m)nfuiiir#*d  ble  for  large   nuTchant  ships  to  \j 

by  this  sii|ireme  tril»tinal,no  (mnlon  avaiK  ^ht  smalW  oii«-s  to  liriairv*,  and  f«Hr 

.  .,^.         .         ,  .         ,  , ,  ^  to  Bonnne.     Tlie  Irvw  uiton  tl»p  i^ 

<^  Ik..  .^1^^^^     .-  ^.    I  J.-  .      I     ■"**     "  oii#»   of   the   most    stutieiiilous  wtid 

tkrprr  int..  h  .  .!,  .;«.a.|«  iH  >       llr  #...>.»*  «ir-  i..  T  R*"****-      It  fXtrndf*  fr«»m  Angers    tr 

traa»Uir  \i\,,  \.\   w.-n/    m<n{   ;-tr.r    i)..iiiir,j;  l«*nn!S  nn<l  fi*nj*  rf»fi««tni(*tnl  to  rtiufiD 

ijjn*>    ai  !n*t  hr  rh*n>*»^  d'^.'f.  in«l  i«  ..I'l^ti.-!  rivor  within  it.i  Innks,  and  to  e\cluii 

Tkpogh  Urn  *«T^  wril  rajmd.  w.ih  !»«-  rh.imc-  ^,atef>  fn.fn  a  trart  ofnMiutrr  f»hich  i 

kaanm  tkai  >i^>»  ur%rr  iurdu>  c'^r^  ur  mm\  uixix:-  ^^  l'*nffth.  and  «K)  i>r  40  ill   breadtk 

frftatioo  of  rr«Mio  by  artiiw  base  ts  about  40  leet  wide,  and  ili  < 
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tion  neariy  25  from  the  adjoiDing  level ;  ble  hole  in  a  nioimtaiiiy  shbuM  last,  or  for 
and  ha  upper  surftce,  which  is  paved  with  a  period  equal  to  the  lives  of  seven  sue- 
large  stones,  18  just  capacious  enough  to  cessive  vultures.  Lokman  chose  the  lart, 
admit  three  cairiages  abreast  By  the  and  lived  for  an  almost  incalculable  length 
new  division  of  France,  since  the  revolu-  of  time.  There  is  also  in  the  Koran  an 
tion,  three  deoartments  have  received  their  account  of  a  Lokman^  sumamed  the 
name  from  tne  river — the  Loire,  and  the  wist ;  sometimes,  also,  called  Abu-Anam, 
Upper,  and  Lower  Loire.  In  1815,  the  or  the  father  of  the  Anama,  This  one; 
river  became  of  historical  importance,  whether  identical  with  the  former  or  not. 
The  French  armv,  which,  afler  tne  battle  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  lived  in  David's 
of  Waterioo,  had  fallen  back  to  the  walls  time,  and  is  represented  as  amilar  in  many 
of  Paris,  having,  by  the  terms  of  capim-  respects  to  the  Phrygian  JE^p:  and  the 
lation  made  by  the  provisionaiy  govern-  Arabians  have  a  great  variety  of  fiibles  by 
ment,  retired  without  further  hostilities,  him,  which,  however,  are  formed  upon 
under  the  command  of  Davoust,  beyond  the  model  of  those  of  iGsop,  and  of  which 
the  Loire,  it  was  called  the  army  of  the  the  whole  style  and  apnearance  are  such, 
Loire,  that  they  cannot  be  relerred  to  so  early 

LoiKE,  Loire  Upper,  and  Loire  Low-  a  date  as  the  first  centuiv  of  the  Hegira. 

ER ;  three  French  departments.   (See  De-  This  person  had,  also,  a  life  of  remarkable 

partment,)  duration  (according  to  some  300,  accord- 

LoiRET ;  a  French  department    (See  ing  to  others  lOC^  years),  which  coinci- 

DepartmenL)  dence  in  the  accounts  of  them  affords  ffood 

LoiZEROLLES,  M.  do,  was  a  barrister  at  grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  Lok- 

the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  was  arrest-  man  of  the  Koran,  and  the  one  whom  tra- 

ed,  with  his  &ther,  in  1798,  on  suspicion,  didon  ascribes  to  the  race  of  Ad,  are  one 

and  conveyed  vdth  him  to  the  prison  of  and  the  same  person,  whose  history,  in 

St  Lazare.    On  the  7th  of  Thermidor,  the  course  of  ages,  has  been  thus  fimciful- 

two  days  befcne  the  ftll  of  Robespierre,  Iv  adorned.    T^e  fiibles  of  Lokman  were, 

the  messengen  of  the  revolutibnary  tribu-  ror  the  first  dme,  made  known  to  Europe 

nal  arrived  at  the  prison  with  a  list  of  the  through  the  press,  b^  Ebrpenius,  in  1615. 

prisoners  who  were  to  be  tried,  and  called  They  were  first  published  in  Arabic,  with 

for  Loizerolles,  the  son.    The  ^ounff  roan  a  Latin  translation,  were  afterwards  ap- 

was  asleep,  but  the  fiither,  with  a  heroic  pended  to  an  Arabic  grammar,  puMished 

wish   to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  pres-  by  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  and  have  since 

ervation  of  his  son,  allowed  himself  to  be  gone  through   many  edidons,   none   of 

taken  to  the  Concieroerie,  and  appeared  which,  however,    are    free  from  errors* 

before  the  judges.    The  clerk,  perceiving  Among  the  Oriental  nations,  these  &bles, 

the  error  in  pomt  of  age,  substituted  the  owing  to  their  laconic  brevity  and  tasteless 

name  of  Francis  for  John,  the  word  father  dress,  are  held  in  little  respect,  and,  on 

for  son,  and  the  age  of  61  for  22,  and  thus  the  whole,  are  not  worthy  of  the  reputa- 

the  ^ther  was  led  to  the  scafibld,  though  tion  which  they  have,  for  a  long  time,  sus- 

no  cha^e  or  crime  was  alleged  against  tained  with  us.    In  1799,  during  the  occu- 

him !    M.  Loizerolles,  junior,  has  since  pation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  Marcel 

celebrated  this  act  of  paternal  affection  in  superintended  an  edidon  of  Fables  de  Lok- 

a  poem,  in  three  cantos,  with  historical  manj  at  Cairo,  which  was  republished  in 

notes  (18mo.,  1813).  Paris  in  1808;  but  the  best  is  that  prepar- 

LoK.    (See  Mrthem  MyOujlogy.)  ed  by  Caussin,  in  1818,  for  the  use  of^the 

Lokman  is  a  name  that  figures  in  the  pupils  at  the  coUUge  royale.     The  editor 

proverbs  and  traditions  of  the  Arabians,  of  Galland's  translation  of  the    HomO' 

The  period  at  which  he  lived  is  very  dif-  yovn-JVameh,  or  Fables  of  Bidpai,  is  mis- 

ferently  stated,  so  that  it  is  even  doubtful  taken  in  ascribing  these  Indian  fiibles'  to 

if  there  were  not  two  of  the  same  name  at  Lokman  as  well  as  Bidpai.    The  most 

different  periods.    According  to  tradition,  complete  manuscript  of  the  fiibles  of  Lok- 

Lokman  was  a  scion  fix>m  the  stock  of  Ad,  man  is  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  in  Per- 

and  was  once  sent,  with  a  caravan,  firom  sian. 

Ethiopia  to  Mecca,  to  pray  for  rain  in  a  Lollards.  (See  Begidnes,Dratemities, 

timeorgreatdroueht  But  Uod's  anger  de-  and  Oldcastle.) 

stroyed  the  whote  family  of  Ad,  except  Lolli,  Antonio ;  a  celebrated  violinist, 

Lokman,  the  only  rishteous  one ;  where-  bom  17S8,  or,  according  to  some,  1740,  at 

upon  the  Creator  or  the  world  §^ve  him  Bervamo,  in  the  Venetian  tenritory.    In 

his  choice,  to  live  as  long  as  the  dung  of  17GS— 73^  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 

seven  gazelles,  which  lay  in  an  inaccewi-  duke  of  Wfirtemberg.     He  afierwards 
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went  to  Russia,  and  his  performance  pleas-  though  it  did  not  receive  pope  Paul  ITi 
cd  the  empress  Catharine  II  so  much,  that  confirmation  before  1467.  A  lawyar  in 
she  presented  him  wth  a  how,  on  which  Perugia,  Fortunatus  de  Copoiis,  rendered 
she  had  herself  written  the  words,  "This  inuch  assistaDce  in  the  execution  of  the 
bow,  made  by  Catliorine,  witli  her  own  plan.  Another  Lombard  was  soon  after 
hands,  is  intended  for  the  unequalled  Lolli/'  ere€;^ed  in  Orvieto.  In  1472,  Sixtus  IV 
In  1775,.  he  travelled  in  England,  France  confirmed  one,  established  at  Viterbo,  ia 
and  Spain.  In  Madrid,  besides  other  per-  14^)9,  by  a  Minorite,  Franciscus  de  Viter 
quisites,  he  received  2000  reals  from  the  bo,  and,  in  1479,  another  at  Savona,  hie 
■director  of  the  theatre  for  each  concert,  native  place.  Lombards  were  thus  gnd- 
In  1769,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at  ually  established  in  almost  all  Italian  cities 
Naples,  in  1794.  Lolli  endeavored  to  during  the  fifleentli  and  sixteenth  cento- 
unite  the  excellences  of  the  schools  of  ries.  (See  Beckmann's  History  of  hum- 
Nardiiii  and  Ferrari.  He  liad  ac(|uired  turns,  vol.  iii,  3d  part)  ■  The  fir^  Lombard 
an  astonishing  facility  on  his  instrument  in  Germany  was  established  in  Nuiem- 
He  was  called  the  musical  rope-dancer,  berg,  in  1498,  with  an  imperial  privilege. 
None  of  his  predecessors  had  attained  In  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Kngland, 
such  perfection  on  the  finger-board ;  but,  whitlier  tlie  rich  Lombard  merchants  em- 
at  the  same  time,  he  lost  himself  in  >vild  igrated,  on  account  of  the  strugglee  of  the 
and  irregular  phantasies,  in  which  he  often  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  they  lent  their 
neglected  all  time,  so  that  tlie  most  prac-  money  for  interest ;  whence  such  estab- 
tised  player  could  not  accompany  him.  lishments  were,  and  still  are,  called  Lorn- 
LoLME,  De.  (See  De  Lolme.)  bards.  In  some  large  cities  of  Europe, 
Lombard-House,  Lombard  {mojis  the  Lombards  are  very  extensive,  but  do 
pietaiis,  mont  de  piet^);  a  public  institu-  not  always  attain  the  object  for  which 
tion,  at  which  every  person,  but  especially  they  were  originally  intended,  as  the  fol- 
the  poor,  may  obtain  money  for  a  short  lowmg  statement  will  prove.  The  follow- 
time,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  on  de-  ing  statistical  tables,  relative  to  the  mowtdt 
positing  suflScient  pledges  (pawns),  and  pti^ti  in  Paris,  framed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
are  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  hav-  Seine,  are  interesting,  as  they  show  that 
ing  recourse  to  usurers.  The  chief  dif-  tlicre  is  a  numerous  class  of  persons  who 
ference  between  Lombards  and  pawn-  can  with  difficulty  find  the  means  of  ex- 
houses  is,  that  the  former  are  established  istcncc ;  and  that  half  of  the  iuhahitants 
by  public  authority,  for  the  relief  of  the  of  tlie  capital  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
poor,  while  the  latter  are  established  by  to  the  pawn-broker,  at  some  time  of  the 
private  individuals,  for  their  own  profit  year,  though  tliey  are  forced  topay  usu- 
After  a  given  time,  the  pawns,  if  not  re-  rious  interest.  In  tlie  year  IS^eS,  thet^ 
deemed,  are  soldHtiy  public  auction,  and  were  1,200,104  pledges  of  difierent  arti- 
the  surplus,  after  deducting  interest  and  cles,  upon  which  the  sum  of  24,521,157 
costs,  is  given  to  the  former  o>\Ticr ;  or,  if  francs  was  lent.  The  number  of  pledges 
he  cannot  be  found,  retained  for  him  one  redeemed  in  tlie  same  year  amounted  to 
year.  If  he  does  not  then  ap|)ear,  the  sum  only  1,124,221,  and  tlie  sum  to  21,569,437 
is  given  to  charitable  institutions.  The  francs;  so  that  75,883  remained  at  the 
Lombard  gives  apertificate,  stating  the  time  mont  de  piete;  and  tJiere  was  in  its  hands 
of  deposit,  the  smn  received,  the  name  of  the  eum  of  2,951,720  francs.  As  it  is  the 
the  pawner,  the  article  pawned,  the  page  of  principle  of  the  mont  de  piet^  not  to  lend 
the  took  in  wliich  it  is  entered.  The  bearer  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  the  value 
of  this  certificate  may  redeem  the  articles  upon  articles  pledged, — though  the  law  for 
within  the  time  fixed,  unless  the  owner  has  its  formation,  dated  in  1777,  directs  that 
apprized  the  Lombard  tliat  it  was  lost,  &c.  the  borrower  shall  receive  two-thirds  of 
The  origin  of  these  establishments  has  the  value  of  his  pledge, — ^we  may  estimate 
been,  with  much  probability,  referred,  by  the  \'alue  of  the  75,883  unredeemed 
Dorotheus  Ascionius  (i.  e.  Slatthew  Zim-  pledges,  upon  which  nearly  3,000,000  of 
mermann,  who  died  in  1639,  and  who  was  francs  were  lent,  at  12,000,000.  Suppos- 
superintendent  in  Meissen*),  to  the  time  ing  the  sale  of  these  articles  to  be  efiected, 
of  pope  Pius  II  or  Paul  II  (1404 — 1471).  and  all  the  reductions  of  excise,  registiy, 
Barnabas  Interamnensis,  however,  a  Mi-  &C.,  made,  there  would  be  returned  to  the 
norite  friar,  established  the  first  Lombard-  proprietors  of  them  the  half  of  these 
bouse  in  Perugia,  in  the  States  of  the  12,000,000.  It  would  result,  that  6,000,000, 
Church,  before  1464,  or  in  that  year,  at  least,  are  thus  annually  levied  upon  the 
•  A  superintendent,  io  the  north  of  Germany,  ^®8St  affluent  class  of  society — that  which 
ii  a  nipenor  Protestant  minister.  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  descripcioo 
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of  persons  for  whom  the  depSts  for  men-  nisei.     The    latter   tribe,    having   been 

dicity  were  created.    Independently  of  weakened  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  the 

these  6,000,000,  inevitably  lost  to  the  un-  Lombanis  imi»roved  the  opportimity  to 

fortunate  borrowers,  we  must  add  the  spread  themselves  fardier,  and  humiliate 

interest  of  12  per  cent  |)er  annum,  taken  the  Cherusci,  took  possession  of  all  their 

upon  the  24,531,137  francs  lent  by  the  settlements  north  of  the  Hartz  mountains, 

mont  de  piiU;  tliat  is  to  say,  2,942,536  and  became  the  most  i>owcrful  of  the  na- 

francs,  adding  jiearly  3,000,000,  which,  tions  there.    According  to  the  accounts 

^vith  the    6,000,000   already  spoken  ofj  of  Ptolemy,  they  now  spread  between  the 

constitute  a  total  of  9,000,000.    9,000,000,  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of 

divided  among  437,500  inhabitants,  half  the  former  Angrivarii,  Tubantes,  Marsi 

of  the  875,000  composinsr  the  entire  popu-  and  Cherusci.    They  maintained  tliem- 

lation  of  the  capital,  give  20  francs,  20  selves  in    these  territories   till  the  new 

centimes,  or,  omitting  the  finction,  20  francs  Prankish  confederacy,  formed  of  the  an- 

fbr  each  iiihabitanL      In  a  family  com-  cient  Cheruscan  league,  enforced  against 

posed  of  four  persons,  the  average  will  them  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Cherusci, 

then  be  nearly  80  frnncs — an   immense  and,  in  all  proliability,  drove  the  Lom- 

sum  for  a  family  which  can  with  difficulty  bards  back  to  their  ancient  seats  on  \the 

procure  daily  necessaries !  Elbe.    For  200  years,  we  hear  nothing 

Lombard  School.    (Sec  Itcdian  ^rt,  in  more  of  them,  till,  at  tlie  close  of  the  fiftli 

the  article  Holy,  and  Paintifu^,  History  of,)  century,  they  appeared  again  on  the  north 

Lombard  Street,  a  welT-kuowu  spot  side  of  the  Danune,  and,  afler  having  ob- 

in  the  gigantic  inetroi)olis  of  the  British  tained  a  part  of  Pannonia  from  the  Greek 

empire,  is  situated  in  the  city,  and  received  emperor  Justinian  II,  aided  by  the  Avari, 

its  name  from  having  been  the  residence  put  an  end,  under  their  king  Alboin,  in 

of  the  Lombards,  the  money-lenders  of  506,  to  tlie  empire  of  the  Gepida*,  in 

former  times,  whose  usurious  transactions  Transylvania.    Meeting  with  little  resist- 

caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  ance,  they  conouered,  two  years  al. i  r, 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.      It  is  now  under  the  same  king,  in  connexion  with 

chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  and    is  a  20,000  emigrant  Saxons,  all  Upper  Italy 

place  of  much  importance  in  the  London  (which  was  now  called  the  Jdngaom  of  the 

commercial  world.  Lombards^  subsequently  Lomoardy    (set? 

Lombards,  Lonoobardi,  or  Lanoo-  Lombardy),  togedier  \^th  a  great  part  of 
BARDi.  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  Middle  Italy.  Their  king,  Liutprand,  an 
long  hards  or  spears,  by  which  diis  nadon  able  sovereign,  from  713  to  726,  extended 
is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  Lombanl  dominion  in  Middle  Italy, 
the  other  nortliem  tribes ;  omers  from  the  But,  having  become  too  formidable  to 
long  strips  of  land  (barde)  which  they  in-  tlie  popes,  the  latter  solicited  the  aid  of 
habited,  on  both  sides  of^  the  Elbe,  from  the  Prankish  kings,  and  Charlemagijc 
Lurieburg  to  Magdeburg.  They  are  gen-  took  the  Lombard  kin^  Desiderius  pris- 
erally  considered  a  German  tribe  (but  Pau-  oner,  in  774,  afler  a  six  months'  siege, 
lus  biaconus  calls  them  Scandinavians),  in  Pavia,  and  destroyed  the  Lombard  king- 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hermioncs  or  Suevi,  dom. — (See  Henry  Leo's  History  of  Italy, 
which  dwelt  below  the  Istwvones.  Their  vol.  1  (from  A.  D.  568  to  1125),  in  the  Ge*- 
inost  ancient  seats  were  on  the  east  side  chichte  der  Europaischen  ^aaten,  by  Hee- 
uf  the  Elbe,  m  tlie  eastern  parts  of  the  ren  and  Uckert  (Hamburg,  1829). — Apolit- 
principality  of  Luneburg,  and  in  die  Alt-  ical  history  of  Italy,  and  of  the  social  con- 
mark,  or  the  Bardengau,  so  called,  which,  didon  of  the  people  under  the  dominion 
most  probably,  takes  its  name  from  them,  of  the  Lombards,  by  C.  Troya,  of  Naples, 
Hen;  Tiberius  found  them,  on  his  expedi-  has  been  announced, 
tion  to  the  E]1>e,  and  fouglit  a  battle  with  Lombardt,  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
them.  Strabo  narrates  that  Tiberius  the  Lombards  had  conquered  a  CTeat^pait 
drove  them  beyond  the  Elbe ;  but  Vel-  of  Italy,  comprehended  the  whole  of  Up- 
leius  Patercuhis,  who  himself  accompa-  per  Italy.  At  a  later  period,  the  Austrian 
nied  the  expedition,  makes  no  mendon  of  provinces  in  Italy  (the  duchies  of  Milan 
it.  The  Lombards  afterwards  appear  in  and  Mantua)  have  been  called  Austrian 
the  Marcomannic  league,  under  Marobod-  Lomhardy,  These,  with  other  countries, 
uus,  with  whose  despotism  being  dissat-  were  fbrmed  by  Bonaparte  into  the  Cisal- 
isfied,  they  concluded  a  league  with  the  pine,  then  uito  the  Italian  republic,  and, 
Cherusci.  They  appear,  at  this  time,  to  tasUy,  in  1805,  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
have  left  their  setUements  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  name  of  Lombanht  ceased  to  be 
and  to  have  approached  nearer  the  Che-  used.     By  the  peace  of  V«x^  ^k\.  \^\> 

5» 
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Austria  came  into  poesesBion  of  much  maible,8alt    There  are  some  mineral  m- 

of  that  part  of  Upper  Italy  which  had  ters.    Manu&ctures  no  longer  sustain  the 

constituted  the  kinsdom  of  Ittily,  and,  rank  which  they  once  held :  the  jMrincqul 

in  1815,  it  formed  of  its  Italian  provinces  are  those  of  glass,  silk  and  iron.    The  pvo- 

a  Lomberdo- Venetian  kingdom.    In  this  duction  and  manufiicture  of  silk  are  «• 

are  comprehended  the  territories  of  the  tended  to  throughout  the  country.     All 

former  republic  ofVenice  (with  the  excep-  kinds  of  alk  stuffi,  ribbons,   hose  and 

tion  of  Istria,  and  the  canton  of  Civi«ui,  sewing-silk  are  exported.    The  manufif- 

which  are  united  to  the  new  kinsdom  of  ture  of  glass  at  Venice  and  Muiano  wk 

lUyria),  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  duchy  once  important,  and  their  mirron  much 

of  Milan,  Mantua,  a  small  part  of  Parma,  celebrated  ;    and,   even    now,   artificial 

Placentia,  and  the  papal  territories,  and  pearls,  and  glass  work  of  all  kinda,  are  ex- 

those  formeriy  belonging  to  Switzerland,  ecuted  in  great  peifoction.  The  manufir- 

viz.  the  Valteline,  Bormio  and  Cbiaven-  tories  of  steel  and  iron  are  chiefly  to  be 

na.    It  is  bounded  by  Switzerland,  Ger-  found  at  Brescia,  where  many  fire-arai^ 

many,  the  Adriatic  sea,  the  Papal  States,  sabres,  knives,  &C.,  are  made.     The  maa- 

Modena,  Parma  and  Sardinia.   It  Contains  u&cture  of  woollens  has  much  declkied. 

17,600  square  miles,  and  4,176,000  inhab-  The  gold  and  silver  works  at  Venice  and 

itantB,  among  whom  are  66,500  Germans,  Milan  are  celebrated ;  porcelain,  potteij. 

5600  Jews,    and    some    Greeks.     It  is  carpets,  paper,  many  articles  of  luxury,* 

vnitered  by  the  Ta^liamento,  the  Piave,  masks,  artificial  flowers^  pomatum,  cob* 

the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  the  Po,  Ticino,  fectionary,  perfumes,  sausages,    candied 

Mincio  and  Adda.    The  principal  lakes  firuits,  vermicelli,  and  Parmesan  cheeK 

are  those  of  Como,  the  Lago  Mafgiore,  are  also  produced.    Cremona  is  noted  ftr 

and  the  lakes  of  beo  and  Garda.    Its  ca-  her  violins,  flutes,  lutes,  &c.    The  expons 

nab  are  also  numerous.    The  country  is,  exceed  the  imports  in  value.    This  ooun- 

for  the  most  part,  level,  but  towards  the  07  is  dependent  upon  the  Austrian  gov- 

north,  it  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alps,  emment,  but,  in  April,  1815,  the  empenr 

and  to  the  west  of  Padua,  lie  the  Eugane-  gave  it  a  constimtion.    (See  article  Cm- 

an  mountains,  mosdy  of  volcanic  origin,  ttUution^  voL  iii,  p.  468.)    It  is  governed 

and  from  1700  to  1800  feet  in  height  b^  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Milan,  and  i 

This  province  is,  in  most  parts,  well  cuiti-  divided  into  the  governments  of  Lom- 

vated,  and  resembles  a  garden.    The  cli-  bardy  and  Venice.    The  administratioD 

mate  is  cool  in  the  northem  districts,  near  of  each  is  intrusted  to  a  governor  and  a 

the  Alps ;  but  is,  in  the  reinaining  parts,  council,  dependent  upon  the  highest  an* 

warm,  mild  and  healthy,  although  not  free  thorities  at  Vienna.    The  government  ti 

from  frosts  in  winter;  and,  on  this  ac-  Lomberdy  contains  neariy  3,2OO/X)0  in- 

count,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  olive,  habitants,  on  8270  souare  nules  of  terriio- 

orange,  citrons,  and  otner  tender  plants,  as  ly,  and  its  capital  is  Milan.    Venice  is  the 

well  as  the  vineyards,  are  injured  by  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 

cold,  and  the  rivers  fiozen.    Even  the  name,  which  contains  2,000,000  inhabit- 

lagoons  at  Venice  are  sometimes  fiozen  so  ants,  upon  9330  souare  miles.     The  aub- 

hfud,  that  you  may  walk  a  confflderable  divisions  are  called  deUgations.    With  the 

distance^or  even  drive  carriages,  upon  authorities  are  connected  permanent  cd- 

them.    The  animals  of  the  country  are  leges,  composed  of  individuals  from  van- 

neat  cattle,  tolerable  horses,  sheep  with  ous  classes. 

coarse  wool,  numerous  birds  and  fish.  LoMiNiE  de  Brienne,  Stephen  Chariea, 
The  silk-worm  is  also  raised.  Asriculture  cardinal,  archbishop  and  minister  of  sttie 
is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants,  in  France,  bora  at  Paris,  in  17^,  embnc- 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  very  productive  in  ed  the  clerical  profession,  in  which  his 
maize,  and .  other  species  of  grain,  legu-  active  spirit,  and  the  powerful  influence 
minous  [rfants,  ganien  fruits,  flax,  &c.  of  his  coimexions,  enabled  him  to  nat 
Lands  that  are  swampy  are  devoted  to  rapidly,  although  his  coimexion  with  tbe 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  of  which  part  is  fiee-thinkerB  of  the  age  (D'Alembert,  Mo- 
consumed  in  the  country,  and  part  ex-  rellet,  &c)  could  not  have  been  ven* 
ported  to  Germany.  The  production  of  acreeable  to  the  court  and  the  deny.  In 
oil  and  wine  is  also  much  attended  to.  1754,  he  published,  with  Turgot,  Jbe  Cba- 
Besides  the  finite  above-named,  chesmuts,  eUiateur^  ou  LeUrts  iTtm  EecUataaHque  it  w 
almonda^  figs,  and  manv  other  fiuits,  Magistral  which  was  intended  to  qaki 
^w  here.  A  considerable  trade  la  car-  the  difficulties  then  existing  between  tbe 
ried  on  in  figs,  oranges  and  citrons.  The  parliament  and  cleray,  and  which  wai 
minflnl  kiDgdom  produces  iron,  copper,  afierwards  several  times  lepublisiied  bgr 
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Oondorcet,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  oth-  for  the  settlement  of  his  debts,  which,  nor- 
ers.  In  1758,  he  was  at  Rome,  in  the  ca-  withstanding  his  unmense  income,  were 
pacity  of  conckvist  of  cardinal  de  Luynes,  so  considerable  as  to  compel  him  to  ilis- 
in  the  conclave  which  raised  Clement  pose  of  a  portion  of  his  valuable  libnir>'. 
XIII  to  the  papfd  throne.  In  1760,  he  The  cardinal  de  LomMe,  as  he  was  no\> 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Condom,  and,  called,  took  tlie  oatli  prescribed  to  the 
three  years  after,  received  tlie  archbish-  clergy  by  the  constitution,  and,  in  March, 
opric  of  Toulouse,  in  which  situation  he  1791,  he  asked  his  dismission  from  the 
obtained  the  praise  of  those  who  were  college  of  cardinals—a  &vor  which  PIuk 
opposed  to  the  old  hierarchical  and  monk-  willingly  granted.  Brienne  had  hoped, 
ish  establishments.  While  he  attempted  by  this  step,  to  save  himself  from  the  \yev- 
to  reduce  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  secutions  of  the  revolutionary  party;  but 
monasteries,  he  was  hberal  in  assisting  he  was  arrested  at  Sens,  in  November, 
all  who  were  in  need ;  he  caused.tfae  Ga-  1793,  was  released,  and,  subsequently, 
ronne  to  be  united  with  tlie  canal  of  Car-  again  arrested,  and,  upon  the  morning  of 
aman,  by  a  lateral  canal,  which  still  bears  Feb.  16, 1794,  was  found  dead  in  his  pris- 
his  name ;  he  established  institutions  for  on.  The  ill  treatment  and  abuse  which 
education,  also  hospitals,  and  several  he  had  suffered  from  his  brutal  guards^ 
fscholarships  at  the  military  school  at  Tou-  together  witli  an  indigestion,  had  brought 
louse.  In  1770,  he  was  made  a  member  on  on  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  tlic 
of  the  academy,  and,  when  Beaumont,  67th  year  of  his  ace.— His  brother,  the 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  died,  he  would  minister  of  war,  Athanasius  Louis  Marie 
have  obtained  that  elevated  situation,  but  de  Lom^nie,  count  de  Brienne, — whose 
for  his  attempts  at  a  general  reform  of  the  successor  in  the  ministry  viras  De  la  I'our 
monasteries,  which  the  bigots  at  court  du  Pin, — fell,  the  same  year,  beneath  the 
could  not  forgive.  At  the  first  breaking  axe  of  the  executioner.  There  is  an  Orai' 
out  of  the  discontents  in  France,  Brienne  sonjun^fre  du  Dauphin  (Paris,  1766),  by 
was  among  the  most  active.  He  was  the  the  cardinal  de  Brienne. 
first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  admin-  Lomonosoff,  Michael  WasUowitz ;  the 
istration  of  Calonne ;  and,  afler  the  dis-  creator  of  the  modem  poetical  language 
mission  of  that  minister,  the  partisans  of  of  his  coubtiy,  and  the  father  of  Russian 
Brienne  induced  Louis  XVI  to  place  him,  literature ;  bom  in  1711,  near  Cholmogoiy, 
as  his  successor,  at  the  head  of  the  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  in  the 
finances.  His  brother,  the  count  de  Bri-  village  of  Denissowskaia,  where  a  monu- 
enne,  was,  at  the  same  time  (1787\  ap-  ment  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  1825, 
pointed  minister  of  war.  Thenewnnan-  through  the  influence  of  Neophytus, 
cier  certainly  fell  short  of  the  most  mode-  bishop  of  Archanffel.  His  father  was  a 
rate  expectations ;  and,  if  some  excuse  is  fisherman^  whom  he  assisted  in  his  labors 
found  for  him  in  the  almost  inextricable  for  the  support  of  the  family.  In  winter 
confusion  which  reigned  in  the  affairs  a  clergyman  taught  him  to  read*  A  poet- 
of  France  at  this  period,  still  his  warmest  ical  spirit  and  a  love  of  knowledge  were 
defenders  must  allow  that,  for  once,  at  awakened  in  the  boy  by  the  singing  of  the 
least,  they  were  deceived  in  him.  The  psalms  at  church,  and  the  reading  of  the 
confusion  increased  daily,  and  the  minis-  Bible.  Without  having  received  any  in- 
ter, whose  ambition  had  raised  him  to  the  struction,  be  conceived  the  plan  of  cele- 
rank  of  prime  minister,  at  this  stormy  pe-  brating  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the 
riod,  showed  himself  destitute  of  ability  great  deeds  of  Peter  I,  in  songs  similar  to 
and  resources.  Complaints  were  soon  tiioee  of  David  But,  hearing  that  there 
raised  against  him  on  all  sides,  and,  in  '  was  a  school  At  Moscow,  in  which  schol- 
August,  1788,  the  king  found  himself  ars  were  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
compelled  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  appoint  man  and  French,  he  secreidy  left  his 
Necker  in  his  place ;  who,  however,  as  is  father's  house,  and  went  to  the  capital  to 
well  known,  was  himself  unable  to  quell  seek  that  instruction  which  his  inquisitive 
the  storm.  Brienne  had  previously  been  spirit  demanded.  He  was  then  sent  to 
nominated  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  place  of  Kiev,  and,  in  1734,  to  the  newly  estab- 
the  cardinal  De  Luynes,  and,  to  console  him  lished  academy  of  literature  at  St  Peters- 
for  the  loss  of  his  place  as  minister,  Louis  burg,  where  he  studied  natural  science 
save  him  some  abbeys,  and  obtained  for  and  mathematics.  Two  years  later,  he 
bhn,  from  Pius  VI,  a  cardinal's  hat  went  to  Germany,  studied  mathematics 
Brienne  also  took  a  joumey  to  Italy,  but  under  Christian  Wolf,  in  Marbiurg,  read 
without  visiting  Rome,  and  returned,  in  the  German  poets,  and  studied  the  art  of 
1790,  to  France,  to  make  airaogements  mining,  at  Freyberg.    On  his  joumey  to 
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Brunswick,  he  was  seized  by  Prussian  &  97'  W.  from  the  obsenratxny  at  GnsD- 
recruitinff  officers,  and  obliged  to  enter  the  wich.  It  is  situated  about  60  miles  wen 
service ;  hut,  having  made  his  escape,  he  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  ThamA 
returned,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  to  St  the  mean  width  of  which,  at  London,  ii 
Petersbui^  (1741),  where  he  received  a  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  avenp 
situation  m  the  academy,  and  was  made  depth  about  12  feet.  The  nordieni  biK 
director  of  the  mineralogical  cabinet  slopes  genUy  upward,  and  its  soil  is  chii^ 
Soon  after,  he  publif^ed  his  mrst  celebrated  ly  travel  and  clav,  vnth  a  mixture  of  losa 
ode  (on  the  Turiush  war  and  the  victory  and  sand.  On  the  southern  side,  the  sur 
of  Pultawa).  The  empress  Elizabeth  face  is  almost  uniformly  flat.  The  build- 
made  him  professor  of  chemistry  (1745),  incs  on  the  northern,  or  Middlesex  ahore, 
and,  in  1752,  he  received  the  privilege  of  foUow  the  natural  bend  of  the  river,  and 
establishing  a  manu&ctoiy  for  colored  rise  somewhat  amphitheatricaUy,  from  ess 
fflass  bea£,  &c.  As  he  had  been  the  to  west,  stretching  northward,  on  an  aver 
&st  to  encourage  an  attempt  at  mosaic  age  length,  to  three  miles  fiom  the  river; 
work  in  Russia,  the  government  confided  and  those  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  ade. 
to  him  the  direction  of  two  large  pictures  forming  the  chord  of  the  semiciicley  pene- 
in  mosaic,  intended  to  commemorate  the  trate  southward  to  an  extent  varjring  fins 
de^  of  Peter  I.  In  1760,  the  gymnasiums  one  to  diree  miles.  The  length  of  tfak 
and  the  universi^  were  put  under  his  vast  aggregate,  firom  east  to  west,  i  e 
inspection ;  and,  in  1764,  he  was  made  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Mile  End  or 
counseDor  of  state.  He  died  April  4,  Poplar,  nmy  be  taken  at  seven  miles  and  i 
1765.  Catharine  U  caused  lus  remains  to  haUI  Its  circumference  may  be  estimaled 
be  deposited  with  great  pomp  in  the  mo-  at  90  miles ;  and  its  area,  extending  over 
nasdc  church  of  saint  Alexander  NewskL  11,520  square  acres,  of  which  the  river 
Besides  odes  and  other  lyric  pieces,  he  occupies  1130,  is  about  30  miles.  Fas^ 
wrote  Pebreidej  a  heroic  poem  on  Peter  I,  and  convenience  have  united  to  fixnaA 
in  two  cantos,  which  is  the  best  work  of  various  modes  of  deognating  the  sevenl 
the  kind  that  Russia  has  yet  produced,  parts  of  this  colossal  mass.  Thus  tk 
Lomonosoffalsovnrote  a  Russian  grammar,  ideal  line,  which  is  progressively  mor- 
and  several  works  on  mineralogy,  metal-  ing  more  and  more  westerlv,  sen- 
lurgy  and  chemistry.  His  Grammar,  and  rates  the  world  of  fashion,  or  tne  Wot 
his  sketch  of  Russian  History,  have  been  End,  from  the  worid  of  businesB.  The 
translated  into  German  and  French.  The  ctfy,  so  called,  includes  the  most  ancicBt 
Russian  academy  published  his  works  in  and  central  division  of  the  metropofiC 
6  vols.,  4to.  (3d  edit,  1804, 3  vols.).  Ad-  It  is  rapidly  being  depopulated ;  as  the 
miral  Tschitschagoffhas  written  a  Life  of  chief  traders  and  merchants  occupy  mere- 
Lomonoeo£  (See  Bowling's  Russian  An-  ly  countinff-houses  and  warehouses  in  the 
ihology.)  city,  and,  m  proportion  as'weahh  aoco- 

LoMUs,  in  Indian  mytholo^ ;  the  first  mulates,  flow  tovrards  the  western  mioDi 
beinff  cruoed  by  Brama,  which,  to  give  of  fashion.  In  the  East  Fnd  are  ioiuid 
itself  up  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  die  docks  and  warehouses  coime<sted  with 
divine  thinss,  buried  itself  in  the  earth,  ship-building  and  commerce,  and  everf 
and  whose  ufe  will  last  longer  even  than  collateral  branch  of  naval  tradffic.  Sooifa- 
that  of  Brama.  In  order  to  indicate  the  wuk,  or  the  Borou^  on  the  soutben 
enormous  duration  of  the  life  of  Lomus,  bank  of  the  Thames,  the  trans  TKberm  of 
the  Indians  say,  that  Lomus  has  a  body  London,  abounds  with  huge  manuftcto- 
more  than  90  miles  Ions,  covered  vrith  ries,  breweries,  iron-fbundeiiesy  Am- 
hair.  Each  time  that  a  Brama  dies,  who  houses,  &c.  It  is  the  abode  chie^  of 
lives  360  days,  each  day  being  equal  to  workmen,  laborers,  and  the  lower  ekm» 
4330  human  years,  Lomus  pulls  out  a  of  society,  but  interspersed  with  some 
single  hair  from  his  body ;  and  when,  at  considerable  buildings,  hospitals^  prisoosi 
last,  all  the  hairs  are  gone,  and  even  Vish-  and  charitable  foundations.  The  city  of 
nu  and  Mahadeva  have  ceased  to  live,  then  Westminster,  including  the  houses  of  kids 
the  whole  universe  is  dissolved,  and  all  and  commons,  the  law  courts,  royal  pal- 
returns  to  chaos,  so  that  nothing  remains  aces,  and  many  government  offices,  may 
but  the  eternal,  original  bein^ ;  because  be  designated  as  the  Court  End  of  Lod- 
with  the  last  hair  Lomus  also  dies.  don.    The  remainin^^  portion  can  havdk 

Lou,  or  Lnn ;  a  Gothic  word,  sijpifying  be  classified,  or  specifically  denominated 

'  wood,    London  has  been  derived  trom  it  It   is   a    nondescript    accumulation  of 

LoifDon,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  streets,  crescents,  polygons,  terraces  and 

empire,  slttids  in  lat  5P  3V  N.,  and  ion.  squares,  occupying  the  noithem  poitioas 
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of  the  metropoBsy  along  the  hne  of  the  dish,   Grosvenor,   Hanover,   St.   James, 

new  road.    On  the  nearest  compMtation,  Manchester  and  Portman  squareis.    M^th- 

at  the  present  day  (1890),  London  con-  in  the  last  seven  yean,  the  use  of  coal  gas, 

tains  80  squares  ana  about  9000  streets,  instead  of  oil,  in  lisiiting  the  streets  and 

lanes,  rows,  alleys^  courts,  &c ;  the  houses  public  edifices  of  London,  has  become 

in  which  are  said  to  amount  to  170,000.  almost  univenaL    The  consumption  of 

The  pariiamentaiy  census  of  1821,  the  coals,  by  three  of  the   gas  companies, 

latest  authentic  document  to  which  we  amounts  to  32,700  chaldrons  per  annum, 

can  refer,  funii^es  the  foUowing  paiticu-  and  their  len^  of  main  pipe  extends 

lars  of  its  population :  neariy  200  nules,  conmiumcating   with 

London  within  the  w«lb, 56^74  ^lltlf.i^'SSv'^'^i.'^'lil^^' 

London  without  the  ;Sb,  .  .  .  fl9>0  S^kSS  S^'^'  rfoS^^SS' 

FinrfmiySvidoWwcliidTeof '  ^^  communicates,  by  one  or  more  drams, 

Fiiari,    Barney   Finchfey,  with  the  main  aewew,  which  agwnempw 

„       '    *»«*«i^»,   *Mmv«««j,  themselves  mto  larser  tunnels,  and  ulti- 

Hornsey  and   Stoke-New-  ^^j^   ,^^   the^ames.  ^ndon  is 

HolSm  DCvisio;,'  !  1  !  !  !  !  !  276:630  PiffS'i^**' ^2e  N^^?Cm 

P^nr?!IX?^^' ^^  pany  was  incorp;)nited  under  James  I,  in 

Parish  of  LambeA,   .•••..•  ^,^  ieJg.    Mr.  Huih  Middleton,  a  goldsiAith 

P^nf&&     "^  --^  and  citizen  of  J^don,  after  Aianrobstrue. 

T^t  DiiSon      ^  •  •  •  •  '^S  ^^^  «"«^«1  i^  l^nveying'a  stn^un 

lower  Division, ^i^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  Chadwell,  near  Ware, 

Total,  1,200,274  20  miles   fipom    London,   by  a  devious 

course  of  40  miles  in  length,  tenninating 
All  the  streets  of  London  are  paved  with  in  two  capacious  basins,  which  cover  five 
great  regularity.  The  carnage-road  is  acres,  and  avenure  10  feet  in  depth.  These 
eitherlaid  with  cubes  of  granite,  accurate-  reservoirs  are  85  feet  above  low-water 
ly  jointed  and  embedded  in  clay,  or  else  raaik ;  but,  fay  means  of  siphons  and  steam- 
Macadamixed,  Macadamizing  is  greatly  engines,  water  can  be  raised  60  feet  above 
in  vogue  in  the  squares  and  wider  outlets  that  level.  It  is  chiefly  conveyed  by 
of  the  West  find,  but  it  seems  to  have  main  and  branch  pipes  of  cast  metal, 
failed  in  the  narrower  and  more  cart-  which  communicate  with  the  houses  by 
trodden  streets  of  the  city.  The  number,  leaden  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  to- 
variety  and  magnificence  of  the  squares  tal  supply  to  177,100  houses,  is  28,77^000 
in  London  deserve  a  cursory  notice.  The  flnllons  per  day.  M.  Dupin  observes,  that 
largest  square  in  London  is  Lincoln's  Inn  3ie  water  distnbuted  by  one  of  these  com- 
Fields,  its  area  being  computed  equal  to  panies  (the  New  River  company)  costs 
770  square  feet ;  but,  the  tide  of  nishion  the  consumer  about  2dL  for  every  6300 
having  long  set  westward,  this  sauare  is  pints ;  and  that  the  system  of  {npes,  for 
chiefly  occupied  by  members  of  the  legal  water  and'  gas  lighting  jointly,  stretches 
profession.  The  college  of  surgeons  out  in  a  Me  exceeding  400  leagues  in 
forms  a  prominent  object  on  the  southern  extent,  beneath  the  pavement  of  Condon, 
side,  and  the  eastern  is  adorned  (with  the  Fuel  is  sufildenthr  abundant  but  extrava- 
intervention.  of  a  garden)  by  the  range  gantly  dear,  in  London.  Coals  can  be 
ceiP'id  tUme  hvUdingi^  part  of  Lincoln's  brought  to  die  mouth  of  the  river  Thames 
Inn.  Russell  square  is  nearly  equilateral,  for  comparatively  moderate  cosL  But  by 
each  nde  being  about  670  feet  long.  The  certain  local  regulations,  there  are  enor- 
houses  are  spacious.  It  communicates  mous  duties  levied  on  all  coals  coming  to 
with  Bloomsbury  square  by  a  street,  at  the  the  port  of  Lcmdon ;  and  duties,  amount- 
northern  extremiw  of  nHiich  is  a  colossal  ing  almost  to  contraband,  on  coals  con- 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  veyed  by  inland  navigation  or  otherwise. 
^  Weetmacott,  opponte  to  which,  at  the  The  average  price  of  coals  in  London, 
southern  end,  is  a  sjmilar  statue  of  Charka  winter  and  summer,  is,  to  the  consumer, 
James  Fox,  by  the  same  artisL  Belgrave  about  4^.  pw  chaldron  of  28i  cwt. 
square,  beffim  on  the  estate  of  earl  Grosve-  About  2,000,000  chaldrons  per  annum  are 
nor,  at  Fipilico,  in  1825,  is  one  of  the  consumed  in  Middlesex  and  Suney,  and, 
most  splendid  in  arehitecmral  decoration,  considering  the  vast  supplies  requued  for 
The  squares  chiefly  distinguished  by  resi-  the  steam-engines  ana  manufectures  of 
dencesof  the  nobiuty  are  SeridqT}  Caven-  London,  perhaps  nearly  two  thirds  of  that 
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fiuantity  are  deroted  to  the  metropolis    mon  in  profuaon  €rom  the  great  rif 
akme.    The  coab  brought  to  the  London    Scotland  and  Ireland,  aDd,  oc( 


rnarket  are  chiefly  from  Newcastle,  in  from    the    Thames;    mackerel,   o 

Nortliumberland,  m  coasting  vessels,  to  lobsteni  and  o^'sters,  from  tlie  river  i 

the  nuiuber  of  4500.    The  average  con-  A  calculation  makes  the  »u|>|>ly  of 

Mumption  of  the  princi[Md  articks  of  food.  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  182H,  as  Ha 

in  London,  has  been  «dculated  as  bek>w :        p^^  ^„^^„ ^^^^ 

Oxen,   .  .  .  100,000  ^  a„„,.„i|v-oM  Plaice,  skate,  &c.,    .  50,754  btud 

Sheep,  .  .  1,500,000  f  ^"*L^"I ^  ,  Turbot, 874«H 

Calves, .  .  .    21,000  (   »« f^j^ijnneld  ^^,  ^^^^^^ 447,i;» 

Hogs,    .  .  .    20,000  )    '"'^^^  ®"*y-  HerringH, 3,330,407 

Milk,     .  .   8,000,000  gallons.  Haddocks, 4^4!K) 

Butter, ....  1 1,000  tons.  Macken^l,  ....  3,07(vO0 

Chet^Hc,  .  .  .  ViflOO    "  Lobrtera, 14I>4,«RX) 

Wht^t,       1,000,000     qu^'^nj,     <>f  ^^^  ^            j^^  ^,^  fiMhing.vt« 

whicli  four  nfllis,  nuule  uito  bread,  ,    .      a     •  \  •        .t  •             u 

fom.  .    15,000^  quaitm.  lo.vc»^  R-P-'J    •»    f«n.idi.i.g   tliu   «.ppb 

^^^^^  I  n'gistrnHl,   m  tlie  same  year,   at 

By  a  return  from  tlie  com  exchange,  it  The  consumption  of  ale  and  imrte 

appears  tlmt  tlie  quantity  of  Britisli  and  Ik>  estimated  from  the  following 

tbrcign  com  anil  flour  in  bond,  on  tlio  1st  It  appears  by  the  annual  statement 

June,  1830,  H-as  as  follows:  Lomlou  Irrewens  for  the  year  emiio 

Wheat, 205,107  quartets.  [^  ^^'  ^^^^  ihiM,,iantitvof  |K»n.Th 

f)ats. 4:w;m      -  ^y  VilJSi  JT"*"'*?*'  ''""""^  ^"* 

Flour, 17:),059  cwts.  |«   l,077j2H,»  kornk     Hir  ale  an 

Foreign  diuo:  »««^»^'^'  *»>  ^*";  »*«  }*!}]i^l'^}  ''^'"l^ 

Wheat, 2U21>  quartets.  «"iHMints  lo  ahuui  80,000  I «mls. 

Q^^^^                       13JM3       **  ^"^  consumimon  of  malt  liquor  hi 

crpasi?«l  widiin  the  last  three  yean; 

The  ^-alue  of  |>ouItr>',  amiually  consmnctl,  1827,  the  quantity  returned,'  by  d 

amomits  to  nniriy  '£80,000,  exclusive  of  pnnci|Md  brewcrv,  was  1, 1211,77*2  b 

gauMS  tlie  sup|ily  of  which  is  variable.  The  decrea^  is  owing,  iN'riiapM,  paj 

Thi*   princi|MU  market   tor  live  catde  is  the  deteriorHt«Hl  quality;  tXtr  it  af 

..'   8niithtiel(I,  held  every   Monday  and  diat,  while  Ute  quantity  actiiallv  fa 

Thursday.     The    markets    for   country-  threughout  l*jiirliiiul«ii'inunt«'d,(1uri 

killed  cattle,  piies  and  |>oultr>',  are  Lead-  last  tt>n  years  «^  «U  70.000  liarrvJ 

enliall  (wht^n-  t4uiM  aucl  leaUier,  alsfk,  are  actual  qt'iaiitity  of  malt   imhI   dec 

excliiiiively  s«»ld);  Ncwpitt*,  on  Mondays,  annually   in  n  renuirkabit*  dt^grpei. 

Wt*dn«*stlayrt    and    Friilays;    and    Fleet  besid<>s  this,  the  com|iaraiivv  dies 

(now  FarriiigihHi)  market,  rebuilt  on  a  and  iiH»re  rapid  c\citaiion  prtidur 

large  scaUs  and  oiiened   in   1821).    The  ardent  (Spirits,  csiMH^ially  tlmt  delei 

Mipplv  of  tniit  and  vegetaliles  is  equally  compouiut   trailed   Kngiish  /nn,  lia 

aliumlant      Thu   chief  man  is  Cuvent  duc<*il  the  ni<wt  d«-sinictive  habits 

gard«'n,  where  ranges  of  handsoiiM*  sliops  temperance  aiiHHig  the  lower  elasM 

Imve  laU'ly  lM*«*n  erectetl  on  the  estate  tif  is  stated  that  there  arf  aliout  11,000 

tin*  duke  of  BedfbnL     There  an;  at  least  houses,  i.  e.  houses  tor  tlio  sak*  o 

2000  acrns,  in  tlie  inuneiliate  vicinity  of  and  spirituous  liquoni,  in  l>»udoo 

London,  coiitinuallv  uiuler  spaile-cuttiva-  averaging  a  profit  of  20  to  :)0  |iri 

tMMi  as  kjtchen-garaens ;  which,  by  judi-  upon  tlie  pn>|it«rty  vested  in  theuL 

Clous  managv'ment,  vield  an  iut(*niiiiial>le  total  consum|ition  of  gin,  in  Luiidu 

MiccesMoa  of  ^-aluabie  csruk*nts.     It  has  risen,  during  the  la»t   two    veai«, 

been  calcubleil,  tliat  die  cost  of  fniit  and  12.000,000  to  24,000,000  galkius ! 

vegetal>les  caiisunK*d  aiuiually  in  LoimIoii,  tenifiereture  of  the  aUn<wplM*re  in  L 

exceeds  £1,000,000  su*ritng.     The  fruit-  is  considerablv  above  diat  of  the 

gardens,  exclusive  of  those  bekMiging  to  temperature  of*  Mkhllesex,  or  the  ad| 

private  residetictw,  are  computed  to  ocru-  counties,     it  is  genenlly  humiiU  la 

py  about  3000  acres,  chiefly  on  the  banks  siidiien   variations,  ainl,  occasional 

of  the  Thames  in  8urrey  and  MidiUrsex.  fogs  of  extraontinar>'  density  durii 

Pew  citirs  are  more  ahundandy  supplied  winter  moiiUis.    The  mean  lemfic 

with  flsb  of  t*very  deHcn|iti<in  and  f|uality.  is  5F  9^  FahreulieiL    Tlie  extretiie 

Tiifbot  and  brill  of  tin*  finest  cuiahiy  are  of  the  UieniHNneter  may  lie  taken  h 

l«Qcivad  from  the  comi  of  Hoiluid;  «d-  iiaiy»  17116^  wbeo  it  «uik  to  36^ 
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B«ro,  and  in  July,  1808,  when  it  rose  to  When  once  elected,  they  are  compelled 
94^  in  the  shade.  The  barometer  aver-  to  serve,  under  a  penalty  of  £400.  The 
ages  29^  inches.  A  consideiable  part  of  conmion  council  is  a  court  cotisistinff  of 
the  metropolis,  viz.  the  city  of  Westmin-  240  representatives,  returned  by  25  of  the 
ster  and  the  borough  of  SouthWark,  is  wards,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  ex- 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  water-mark,  tent ;  the  26tn,  or  Bridge  Ward  JFUhoui, 
The  soil,  in  general  sound  and  dry,  the  being  represented  by  an  alderman.  The 
sewers  and  drains,  which  convey  awa^  all  ceneral  business  of  this  court  is  to  legis- 
impurities,  the  broad  tide-current  of  the  hte  for  the  intenial.  government  of  the 
Thames,  the  wholesome  and  abundant  city,  its  police,  revenues,  &c.  It  is  con- 
Bitpply  of  provisions,  and  the  precautions  vened  only  on  summons  fit>m  the  lord 
for  cleanliness,  combine  to  render  London,  mayor,  who  is  an  integral  member  of  the 
perhaps,  the  healthiest  metropolis  in  the  court,  as  are  the  aldermen  also.  The 
world.  The  average  duration  of  human  decisions  are,  as  in  other  asBend)lies,  de- 
life  has  increased  with  the  improvements  pendent  on  a  maiority  of  voices.  The 
in  domestic  economy,  insomuch  that  the  recorder  is  ^nemlly  a  barrister  of  emi- 
rates of  premiums  on  life-insurances  have  nence,  appomted,  for  life,  by  the  lord 
universally  been  lowered.  The  diseases  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  principal  aasist- 
of  London  are  in  nowise  peculiar  to  it  as  ant  and  adviser  to  the  civic  magistracy, 
a  city.  Those  of  a  cutaneous  nature  are  and  one  of  the  justices  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
comparativel^  rare.  Many  result  from  miner,  for  which  services  he  is  remune- 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  in  manu-  rated  with  a  salary  of  £2000  per  annum 
fiictures  of  various  kinds ;  others  are  the  from  the  city  revenues.  The  subordinate 
offspring  of  intemperance.  The  annual  officers  are  the  chamberiain,  town  clerk, 
mortality  in  London,  which,  in  the  year  common  sei^eant,  city  remembrancer, 
1700,  was  as  1  in  25,  mav  now  be  taken  sword  bearer,  &.c.  The  livery  of  London 
at  1  in  40  persons.  The  number  of  is  the  aggregate  of  the  members  of  the 
registered  biiths  amounted,  in  the  year  several  city  companies,  of  which  there  are 
ending  Dec  15,  1829,  to,  males  13,764 ;  91,  embracing  the  various  trades  of  the 
females,  13,354 ;  total,  27,118.  The  num-  metitopolis.  They  constitute  the  elective 
berof  reffistered  burials,  in  the  same  year,  body,  in  whom  resides  the  election,  not 
was,  males,  12,015;  females,  11,509;  to-  only  of  all  the  civil  officers,  but  also  of  the 
tal,  23,524.  The  talkie  of  baptisms  does  four  members  who  represent  the  city  in 
not  include  the  children  of  Dissenters  parliament  The  local  jurisdiction  of 
from  the  establishment  It  was  stated,  in  Westminster  is  partly  vested  in  civil,  pardy 
a  meedng  lately  held  for  the  purpose  of  in  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  high  stew- 
forming  a  grand  national  ceraetry,  m  Lon-  ard  has  an  under-steward,  who  officiates 
don,  tlmt  the  annual  interments  amounted  for  him.  Next  in  dignity  and  office  are 
to  about  40,000. — CivU  govenjonerU.  The  the  high  bailiff  and  the  deputy  bailiffi 
chief  civic  officer  of  London  is  the  lord  whose  authority  resembles  that  of  a  sheri^ 
mayor,  annually  elected  from  among  the  in  summoning  juries  and  acting  as  return- 
aldermen  on  the  29th  September.  The  ing  officers  at  the  election  of  members  of 
powers  and  privileffes  of  this  officer  are  parliament,  of  whom  the  city  of  West- 
very  extensive.  The  court  of  aldermen  minster  returns  two.  These  officers  are 
condsts  of  26  members.  They  are  chosen  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
for  life  by  the  householders  of  the  26  minster,  and  appointed  for  life.  The 
virards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  each  borough  of  South wark  is  one  of  the  city 
being  the  representative  of  a  several  ward,  wards,  and  denominated  Bridge  Ward 
They  are  properiy  the  subordinate  gov-  WiXkind,  It  is  subjeet  to  the  jurisdiction 
emors  of  their  respective  wards,  under  the  of  the  lord  mayor.  It  retiurns  two  mem- 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  preside  hers  to  pariiament  The  military  force 
in  the  coturtB  of  Wardmote  for  the  redress  supplied  by  London  comprises  two  regi- 
of  minor  grievances,  removing  nuisances,  ments  of  militia,  amounting  to  2200  men, 
&C.,  assisted  by  one  or  more  deputies^  whom  the  city  is  authorized  to  raise  by 
nominated  by  them  from  the  common  baUot;  the  officers  being  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  respective  wards.  Such  as  commissionerB  of  the  king's  lieutenancy 
have  filled  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  be-  for  the  city  of  London,  according  to  a 
come  justkes  of  the  quorum,  and  all  parliamentary  act  in  1794.  The  year 
others  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  1829  wimessed  the  almost  entire  remodel- 
city.  The  aberiffi,  two  in  number,  are  ing  of  the  ancient  system  of  poHce  and 
annually  chosen  by  the  livery,  or  general  nishtly  watch.  These  latter  guardians 
■emUy   of  the  freemen  of  LoodoiL  of  the  public  were  htietofore  appointed 
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by  the  seveiBl  wards  in  the  city  district,  county  of  Middlesex.  Its  aTmce  mmi- 
and  by  the  parochial  authorities  in  other  ber  of  inmates  is  about  90&  Tne  Fleet 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  But  a  recent  act  prison,  in  what  was  lately  Fleet  maikeC,  if 
of  parliament  esteblished  a  body  of  metro-  a  receptacle  for  debtors  and  penons  guU^ 
pohtan  police,  divisioned  and  disciplined  of  what  is  technicaUy  called  contempt  of 
somewhat  like  die  gtns  (Tannene  of  the  court  of  chancery.  It  is  intended  to 
France,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  remove  this  nuisance,  and  to  build  a  sub- 
board,  consisting  of  diree  commissioners,  sdtute  in  St  George^  fieldS|  in  the  Bor^ 
who  superintend  and  are  responsible  for  oush.  The  prison  usually  coDtains  350 
cJl  acts  of  their  inferiors.  The  metropolis  indwellers,  and  keeps  ward  of  about  60 
being  subdivided  into  sections,  each  has  a  out-patients,  i.  e.  prisoners  privileffed  lo 
station  or  watch-house,  and  a  company  live  within  the  rules.  Hie  Kinc^  Bench 
of  police,  consisting  of  1  superintendent,  prison  is  a  spacious  gaol  for  ddbton  and 
4  inspectors,  16  sergeants,  and  144  police  minor  criminals.  It  has  about  900  sqw- 
constables.  They  are  dressed  in  a  blue  rate  apartments.  The  other  prisons  of 
semi-military  uniform,  and  are  on  duty  at  note  are  in  Southwaik,  viz.  Horsemonger 
all  hours,  nieht  and  day.  This  new  police  lane  or  the  Surrey  coun^  g>oly  a|mn>- 
commenced  its  duties,  in  several  of  the  priated  to  felons  and  debtors ;  Uie  Bor- 
parishes  of  Westminster,  on  Sept  29, 1829,  ouffh  Compter,  for  various  claaaes  of 
and  is  becoming  gradually  extended  to  ofSnders ;  tne  New  Bridewell,  erected  in 
the  other  districts.  The  present  number  1^29,  near  Bethlehem  hospital,  as  a  house 
employed  is  estimated  at  5000  men.  But  of  correction,  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
the  city  retains  its  special  establishments,  chiefly  employed  at  the  tread-mill ;  and 
under  the  control  of^  its  own  magistracv.  the  Alarshalsea  prison,  in  Blackman  street, 
It  comprises  marshalmen,  day  and  night  for  persons  committed  by  the  MarahalsBa 
patrols,  constables,  watchmen  and  street-  court  The  principal  houses  of  correc- 
keepers,  altogether  amounting  to  800  or  tion  are  the  Bridewell  hospital.  Cold  Badi 
900  men,  appointed  by  the  several  wards,  fields,  and  the  penitentiary  at  M41h«nlr. 
Hie  principal  city  police  offices  are  at  the  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  London 
Mansion  house  and  Guildhall,  where  comprises  97  parishes  within  the  watti^ 
aldermen  preade  in  rotation.  In  the  dis-  17  without,  10  in  Westminster,  besides 
tricts  not  within  the  c^  jurisdiction,  there  29  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
are  eight  different  offices,  presided  over  It  contains  one  cathedral  (St  Paul^),  one 
by  27  magistrates,  usually  selected  from  collegiate  church  (Westminster  abbey), 
among  the  barristers.  There  are  also  100  130  parish  churches,  and  70  Episcopal 
foot-patrols,  and,  in  winter,  54  horse-  chapels;  nearly  200  places  of  wormiD 
patrols,  the  former  continually,  the  latter  belonging  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  1§ 
only  by  nLriit,  protecting  the  streets  and  churches  or  chapels  of  foreign  Protestants^ 
environsof  the  metropolis.  Independent  viz.  1  Armenian,  1  Danish,  2  Dutch,  5 
of  these  is  the  Thames  police,  established  French,  7  German,  1  Swiss,  and  1  Swe- 
in  1798,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  dish ;  6  meeting-houses  of  the  Friends  (or 
property  connected  with  the  shipping,  Quakers) ;  10  British  Roman  Catholic 
from  Vauxhall  bridge  to  Woolwich.  The  chapels ;  5  ditto  for  foreigners  of  that  per- 
chief  office  is  at  Wappiiif,  and  the  impor-  suasion,  viz.  1  Bavarian,  1  French,  1 
tance  of  such  an  estabUshment  may  be  German,  1  Sardinian,  1  Spanish ;  and  6 
estimated,  by  considering  that  there  are  Jewish  synago^es,  one  of  which  is  for 
upwards  of  13,000  vessels  of  various  sizes  Portuguese,  and  another  for  German  Jews. 
engaged  on  this  river,  annually  dischaiv-  (Westminster  abbey  and  St  Pmil's  cathe- 
ing  and  receiving  more  than  3,000,000  dral  are  described  in  separate  ardcles.) 
packam  of  goods  of  every  description.  London  owes  not  merely  its  magnificent 
The  cnief  prison  for  criminals  is  Newgate  cathedral,  but  53  other  churches,  to  sir 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  common  gaol  Christopher  Wren.  The  multiplication 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  The  number  of  churches  has  nearly  kept  pace  with  the 
of  its  inmates  varies  from  900  to  350.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Compter  is  situated  in  Giltspur  street,  close  commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
to  Newgate,  and  destined  far  the  recep-  are  gradually  removing  the  stigma  upon 
tion  of  vagrants  and  persons  committed  an  opulent  church  establishment,  that  re- 
previous  to  examination,  or  as  a  house  of  ligious  accommodation  was  unprovided 
correction  for  the  confinement  of  persons  for  the  poor.  Many  of  the  churches  pos- 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  or  imprisonment  sees  much  architectural  beauty.  There 
Clerkenwell  prison,  in  Spafields,  receives  are,  in  London,  45  fiiee  schools,  endowed 
paeonen  of  eveiy   description,  for  the  in  perpetuity,  for  educating  and  maintain- 
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ing  nearly  4000  children^  17  for  pauper  or  tienta;  the  London  hospital ;  amall-poxhoa- 
deaerted  children,  and  about  240  panah  ratal;  Tarioualjriiig-inhoapitalBj&c.  The 
schools,  in  which  clothing  and  education  Bethlehem  hospitd  and  St  Luke's  hospital 
are  supplied  to  about  1^000  children,  receive  insane  patients.  The  humane 
The  chief  public  endowments,  of  the  first  society  has  18  receiving-houses  in  difier- 
description,  are,  St.  Paul's  school,  Christ's  ent  parts  of  London,  with  apparatus  for 
hospital,  Westminster  school,  Merchant  restoring  suspended  animation.  Dispen- 
Tailors*  school,  and  the  Charter  house,  saries  refieve  more  than  50,000  patients 
St.  Paul^  school,  founded  in  1509,  be-  annually.  There  are  at  least  30  of  them, 
stows  a  classical  education  upon  153  pu-  besides  12  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vaccina- 
pils.  Christ's  hospital,  founded  by  £d-  tion.  The  college  of  physicians  and  the 
ward  VI,  in  1547,  can  accommodate  about  college  of  surgeons  examine  candidates  for 
1100  children,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  the  professions  of  physic  and  surgciy,  in 
clothed,  boarded  and  educated  for  seven  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs.  The 
years.  Some  of  the  boys  are  prepared  museum  of  the  latter  body  contains  the 
for  the  university,  most  of  them  for  coliectionsof  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
commerce.  Westminster  school,  founded  amounting  to  20,000  specimens  and  ana- 
in  1560  by  queen  Elizabeth,  receives  a  tomical  preparations.  The  apothecaries' 
large  number  of  pupils  of  high  rank  and  company  grant  certificates,  witnout  which 
respectability.  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  no  one  can  practise  as  an  iqpothecary  in 
founded  by  the  company  of  merchant  England  or  Wales.  The  number  of 
tailors  in  1561,  educates  about  300  pupils  booKsellers  and  publishers  is  more  than 
ata  very  low  rate  of  payment  The  com-  300.  The  number  of  newsfNmers  is  55. 
pany  nominate  to  46  felbwships  in  St  (See  ^etospqpers,)  The  British  museum 
John's  college,  Oxford.  The  Charter  (q.  v.)  is  a  spacious  brick  structure,  in  the 
house,  endowed  in  1611,  supports  and  French  style  of  architecture.  It  wa& 
educates  scholars  for  the  univemty  (where  originally,  the  palace  of  the  first  duke  of 
they  receives  liberal  annui^^),  or  for  com-  Montague,  bunt  in  1677;  its  dimensions, 
merce,  besidfes  instructing  about  150  other  216  ft  tength  by  70  ft.  depth,and57  ft.  height 
pupils.  Many  other  charitable  institutions  The  ground  floor  is  appropriated  solely 
for  education  are  supported  by  voluntary  to  the  reception  of  the  library  of  printed 
contribution,  as  are,  also,  the  parochial  books.  The  principal  or  upper  floor  con- 
schools,  which  usually  provide  clothing  tains  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  ciuiosity 
and  elementary  instruction  for  the  poor  for  public  inspection ;  such  as  collections 
children  of  the  respective  parishes.  The  of  minerals,  lavas,  volcanic  productions, 
children  of  these  schools  are  annually  shells,  fossils  and  zoological  specimens, 
assembled  in  the  vast  area  of  St  Paul's,  British  and  foreign,  and  uso  various  arti- 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  June.  The  cen-  cles  fipom  the  South  sea*  Islands,  and 
tral  national  school,  with  its  40  subsidiary  North  and  Western  America,  &c.  The 
schools  in  L<mdon,  educates  there  about  ground  floor  is  connected  with  a  more 
20,000  children.  The  Britidi  and  for-  modem  building,  called  the  gaUery  of  an- 
eign  school  society,  at  its  central  and  sub-  tiawUies,  divided  into  15  apartments,  in 
sidiary  schools,  of  which  there  are,  in  wnich  are  distributed  nearhr  1000  pieces 
London,  43,  educates  about  12,000  chil-  of  sculpture,  Greek  and  Roman,  a  fine 
drea.  The  Sunday  schools,  taught  by  collection  of  terra  cottas,  Roman  sepul- 
about  5000  gratuitous  teachers,  instruct  chral  urns,  c^i)pij  sarcophagij  &c.  In  a 
between  60,000  and  70,000  children.  The  temporary  room  are  deposited  the  Elgin 
foundling  hospital  is  capable  of  receiving  marbles,  purchased  by  government  for 
about  200  children.  There  are  also  or-  £35,000.  The  uppo*  floor  of  this  galleiy 
phan  asylums,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  contains  the  collections  of  Herculanean 
dumb,  one  for  the  indigent  blind,  and  and  Pompeian  antiquities  made  by  sir 
many  others.  Alms-houses  are  numer-  William  Hamilton,  cabinets  of  coins  and 
ous.  There  is  a  small  debt  relief  society,  medals,  and  also  a  rare  collection  of  prints 
a  mendicity  socieW,  a  philanthropic  socie-  and  engravings  by  the  most  eminent 
ty  for  giving  empioynSent  to  the  industri-  artists.  The  present  building  is  destined 
ous  poor,  a  prison  discipline  society,  &c  to  be  razed  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  a 
There  are  also  various  hospitals;  St  splendid  edifice, now  constructing, is.com- 
Thomas's,  with  490  beds;  St  Barthok>-  pleted.  There  are  various  other  public 
mew's,  capable  of  accommodating  be-  libraries.  King's  college  (q.  v.)  was 
tween  400  and  500  patients ;  Guy's  honn-  founded  in  1828.  The  London  university, 
tal,  with  400  beds ;  St  George's,  with  350 ;  founded  in  1825,  is  not  a  chartered  insti- 
flfiddleaez  hospital,  able  to  contam  300  pa-  tution.    Its  course  of  instruction  compre- 
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bends  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  many  diflferent  sorts  of  animato,  in  pod- 
ediics,  law,  hi^iy,  political  economy  and  dodu,  dens  or  aviaries.  The  commerce 
medical  science,  communicated  injpuj)lic  of  London  was  so  extended,  even  in  the 
lectures,  examinations  by  the  prorossora,  fourth  centuiy,  that  800  vessels  were  em- 
&c.  The  building  is  yet  incomplete,  the  ployed  in  its  port,  for  the  exportatioii  of 
central  part  alone  being  finishes,  which  com  only.  Li  the  seventh  centuiy,  it  if 
extends  400  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  characterized  by  Bede  as  the  emporium 
depth.  The  front,  to  Gower  street,  is  a  of  traffic  to  many  nations;  and,  in  the 
handsome  &Qade,  adorned  with  the  no-  twelfth  century,  it  appears  tluit  the  prod- 
blest  portico  in  London,  of  12  Corinthian  ucts  of  Arabia  and  the  East  were  largely 
columns,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  imported.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  ^ 
surmounted  by  a  dome  and  lantern.  On  company  of  merchant  adventurers  wn 
the  principal  floor  is  a  spacious  examina-  incorporated  by  Edward  I ;  in  the  ax- 
tion  hall,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  teenth,  the  Russia  company  received  itt 
museum  of  anatomy,  professors'  apart-  charter  firom  Mary,  which  was  confirmed 
ments,  a  grand  library,  120  feet  by  50,  and  by  her  successor,  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Le- 
a  smaller  library,  41  feet  by  22 ;  and  at  vant  or  Tuikey  company  was  establisbed. 
each  end  is  a  semicircular  theatre  for  lee-  The  increase  of  conmierce  in  this  centuiy 
tures,  65  feet  by  50.  The  ground  floor  is  led,  also,  to  the  erection  of  tlie  royal  ex- 
portioned  into  lecture-rooms,  cloisters,  change,  by  sir  Thomas  Greaham.  The 
two  theatres,  chemical  laboratoiy,  muse-  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  wit- 
urn,  offices  and  council-room.  The  num-  neaaed  the  first  patent  gnintod  to  the  EhI 
her  of  students,  in  this  university,  in  the  India  company,  the  incoipoiatioai  of  the 
year  1829,  was  680.  The  royal  society  company  of  Spanish  mercnaDtHb  and  the 
of  literature  was  instimted  in  1823 ;  the  establishment  of  assurance  and  insuianee 
royalsocietyfor  improving  natural  knowl-  companies.  (See  Comvametf  and  Cbsi- 
ecige,  in  1663;  the  society  of  antiquaries,  merce  of  the  frmid,)  Tne  number  of  ves* 
in  1572 ;  the  royal  institution,  in  1800,  sels  belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  in 
fbr  diffusing  niechanical  knowledge,  and  1701,  was  560  ships,  containing  84,883  tons; 
the  application  of  science  to  the  various  in  1829,  2663  ships,  containing  573JB35 
purposes  of  life ;  the  society  of  arts,  in  tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
1574,  to  award  premiums  and  bounties  to  ports  of  London,  in  1806^  was  £96^527^000 ; 
useful  inventions  and  discoveries;  the  m  1829,  £107,772,805.  llie  customs  of 
royfd  academy,  in  1768,  for  the  promo-  London  amounted,  in  1710,  to  £1,968,095; 
tion  of  the  fine  arts.  It  provides  students  in  the  year  ending  July  5,  18S&,  to 
vrith  busts,  stames,  pictures  and  living  £15,597,482 ;  ditto,  1830,  to  £16,385,04a 
models,  and  has  professors  of  painting.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
architecture,  anatomy,  perspective  and  coasting  trade,  was,  in  1796,  11,176;  in 
sculpture.  Their  annual  exhibition  of  1827,  17,677.  The  number  of  veaseb 
new  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  sculp-  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  1827, 
tures,  &C.,  the  admission  to  which  is  one  was,  British,  4012 ;  foreign,  1534 ;  totid, 
shilling  per  head,  averages  £6000  per  an-  5546 ;  in  which  it  is  calculated,  that  one 
num,  and  supports  all  the  expenses  of  the  sixth  of  the  tonnage  and  one  fourth  of  the 
establishment.  There  are  several  other  men  were  employed  in  the  Ekust  Indit 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  -  trade,  and  one  sixth  of  the  tonnage  and 
and  the  private  collections  of  works  of  art  one  third  of  the  men  in  the  West  India 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  number  trade.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  river 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  is  12,  of  navigation,  in  1827,  were  3000  barges, 
which  the  principal  are,  the  King's  theatre  350  punts,  and  3000  wherries,  the  total 
or  Italian  opera-house,  Drury  lane  and  tonnage  of  which  was  110,000  Uma,  em- 
Covent  garden  theatres.  Vauxhall  gar-  ploying  8000  men.  There  are  50  steam- 
dens  are  a  fiivorite  place  of  summer  resort  vessels,  of  difierent  descriptions,  belonging 
for  the  lovers  of  music,  singing  and  Ak-  to  tlie  port  of  London,  and  the  year  1^ 
works.  The  principal  promenades  are  is  remarkable  for  the  successful  voyage  of 
St  James's  park.  Green  park,  Hvde  paik  the  first  steam-packet  fix>m  India.  The 
(a.  v.),  (wliicn  comprises  nearly  ^OO  acres)  custom-house,  in  Lower  Thames  street,  it 
Kensinffton  gardens,  and  the  Regent's  a  spacious  building.  The  principal  £tM 
park,  winch  is  laid  out  in  shrubberies  and  to  the  river  presents  a  facade  of  480  ftet 
rich  plantations,  adonied  bv  a  fine  piece  in  length ;  tlie  depth  is  100  feet ;  and  the 
of  water,  studded  with  villas  and  inter-  principal  or  Long  room  is  180  feet  by  6Qi 
sected  by  rides  and  promenades.  The  The  building  anords  accommodatioa  to 
Zoological  gardens,  in  this  paik,  contain  650  clerks  and  officers,  besides  1000  lanA- 
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ing  waiten  and  senrants.    The  docks  of  nicatioii,  as  in  England.     The  general 

London  are  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  com-  poet-office,  in  Lon(K>n,  is  a  magnificent 

mensurate  with  the  extent  of  its  com-  DuiMing.    The  increase  of  revenue,  from 

merce.     (See   Dock$.)     St.   Catharine's  this  department,  will  be  apparent  from  the 

docks  were  commenced  in  1827,  with  a  foUowing  comparative  statement : 

capital  of  which  £1,000,000  starting  was  ,    tcci    ••  .  ^  *    ^iaaaa 

Bubs^ibed  by  19  ^nJns  only.    'bPhey  ^  J^'  «  amounted  to  £1^000  per  ann. 

communicate  with  the  river  by  a  canal         J2^» i2«nm       «« 

190  feet  long  ««1  45  broad,  jmS  cover  a         {^  ;  ;  j  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  'i^^      « 

surfiice  of  24  acres,  ongmally  occupied  ' x,uw#,vw 

by  1250  houses,  situate  between  London  It  is  Stated,  that  the  averase  number  of 
docks   and   Tower   hill,    including   St.  letters  which  pass  through  ue  post-office 
Catharine's  church  and  hospital    They  exceeds  half  a  million  weekly :  90,000 
are  calculated  to  accommodate  1400  mer-  letters  were  put  into  the  post-office  on 
chant  vessels,  annually,  m  the  wet  docks  the  26th  of  June,  1890,  the  day  of  king 
and  baan,  the  former  covering  11  acres.  Geonre  IVs  dea^.    The  chief  offices  of 
The  cost  of  completing  these  great  works  the  East  India  company  are  comprised 
was  £2,000,000  sterling.    In  noticing  the  within  the  precincts  of  the  East  India 
manufactures  and  trade  of  Londcm,  we  house,  in  Leadenhall  street-— a  spacious 
shall  merely  observe,  that  as  eariy  as  the  edifice,  ornamented  by  an  Ionic  portico 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  celebrated  for  of  six  columns,  and  presenting  a  state- 
Hi  excellent  cloths  and  furs,  the  skinners  ]y  fit>nt  of  200  feet  length.    Insurances 
and  cloth-workers  forming  a  numerous  on  ships  are  chiefly  emcted  by  under- 
and  wealthy  class  of  citizens.     In  the  writers,  whose  principal  place  of  resort 
sixteenth  century,  the  manufacture  of  fine  is   Lloyd's   coffee-house,   on   the    north 
glass,  silk  stockings,  knives,  pins,  needles,  side  of  the  royal  exchange.    Insurances 
pocket- watches  and  coaches,  was  exten-  on  lives,  and   against  loss  of  property 
sively  established.    In  the  seventeenth,  it  by  fire,   are    efi^ted   by  97   insurance 
was  noted  for  the  manufiicture  of  salt-  companies.  (For  the  bridges,  see  BrUi^). 
petre;  and  the  silk  manufactures,  on  an  The   Thames   tunnel   was   commenced 
extensive  scale,  commenced  under  the  in-  in  1825,  and  was  intended  to  form   a 
dustrious  French  refugees,  great  numbers  communication,  under   the  bed  of  the 
of  whom  setded  in  Spitalfields,  after  the  river,  between    Rotherhithe    and  Wap- 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    The  ping.    It  was  to  consist  of  two  parallel 
printing  of  calicoes  was  also  commenced,  archways,  each  1900  feet  long  and  14  feet 
and  weaving-looms  were  introduced  from  wide,  having  the  partition  wul  pierced  by 
Holland.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  a  series  of  arched  passages,  to  allow  ac- 
productions  of  London  have  increased  with  cess  firom  one  road  to  me  other.     The 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  include  every  crown  of  the  tunnel  is  15  feet  below  die 
ardcleofelegance  and  utility.    No  city  can  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  approaches  are 
boast  more  splendid  shops,  or  in  greater  formedby  spiral  descents  of  easy  declivity, 
number,  than  London ;  these,  with  the  vast  The  progress  of  the  work  is  suspended  at 
warehouses  in  the  city,  where  the  whole-  present;  but  the  portion  of  it  complete 
sale  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on,  excite  the  extends  above  600  feet  in  length,  and  is 
astonishment  of  foreigners.    Previously  to  accessible  to  visitors.    Ifeverit  be^finish- 
the  year  1GE4,  the  pecuniary  transactions  ed,  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
of  London  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  nary  substructions  of  ancient  or  modem 
aid  of  the  wealthy  goldsmiths,  who  were  times.    The  projector  was  Mr.  Brunei,  a 
the  principal  banken  during  the  disturb-  skilful  and  enterprising  en^neer.    The 
ances  of  the  civil  wars.    In  1694,  the  Monument,  on  Fish  street  hill,  is  a  lof^ 
bank  ofEngland  was  incorporated,  under  colunm  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  to 
the  title  of  the  governor  and  compemv  cftht  commemorate  the  dreadful  &re  of  London, 
bank  of  Enghmdf  in  consideittion  of  a  loan  in  1666.    Sir  Christopher  Wren  furnished 
of  £1,200,000  advanced  to  government,  the  design.    The  altitude  is  202  feet  fifom 
at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent    The  amount  the  navement,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
of  bank-stock  capital,  in  the  year  1750,  15  feet,  the  pedestal  40  feet  high,  and  its 
was  £10,780,000 ;  it  is  now  £14,559,000.  plinth  28  feet  square.    The  inscription. 
The  average  price,  during  the  year  1829L  ascribing  the  fire  to  the  Catholics,  has 
was  £219.    (see  Bank)    In  no  pan  of  been  lately  efiiu^.     Besides  the  public 
the  worid  is  the  post-office  system  con-  edifices  already  noticed,  are  the  new  pal- 
ducted  on  a  scats  of  such  magnitude^  ace  of  Buckingham  house,  Westminster 
eaodleDce.securihrytti^qiMd  of  comma-  ball  the  coun^  office,  the  banqueting 
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houfe   at  Whitehall,  and   [vivate  reai-  vailed  in  the  splendor  of  iti  internal  deoo- 

cJencea,  Melbome  house  (Whitehall),  and  rations,  and  presents  an  external  elevatioa 

Burlington  house  (Piccadilly).  St  James's  of  chaste  architectural  elegance;  but  in 

palace,  Pall  mall,  is  an  irrecular  brick  object  is  avowedly  gamblings  and  its  fis> 

building,  originally  built  as  an  hospital  for  cinations  have  been  the  niin  of  niany. 

lepers.    Though  totally  destitute  of  exter-  The  athenaeum  is  a  very  beautiful  atme- 

nal  beauty,  its  internal  ammgements  are  ture,  erected  by  Mr.  Burton  on  pan  of 

well  calcuLBOed  for  state  purposes,  and  it  the   site  of  Cariton   palace,  and  oppo- 

contains  many  spacious  and  supeib  apart-  site  to  the  senior  united  service    ckih 

ments,  where  the  royal  court  levees  and  The  univeraity,  the  union,  the  oiientil, 

drawing-rooms  are  held.    The  archiepis-  Brookes',  and  the  junior  united  aervioe 

copal  palace  of  Lambeth  is  a  pile  of  great  club  houses,  are  also  handsome  and  com- 

antiquity,  forming  the  town  residence  of  modious. — Ancient  London,     The  oiigia 

the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  at  of  London  is  involved  in  deep  obectiiinr; 

present  being  almost  entirely  rebuilL    The  but  it  certainly  was  a  strong-nold  of  the 

grounds  are  extensive  and  beautifully  laid  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.    The 

out.    It  contains,  among  other  apartments,  etymology  of  its  name  is  variously  traoed ; 

a  chapel,  gallery,  Ubrary,  contaimng  25,000  the  most  probable  supposition  deriTing  it 

volumes,  and  the  Lollards'  tower,  used  in  from  two  Britbh  woitls,  ^vn  and  din^  sig- 

popish  times  as  a  prison  for  the  reformers  nifying  tiie  town  on  tiie  lake.     lis  Room 

of  that  designation.     The  Admiralty  is  designation,.4i4gti«to,marksit  as  thecapi- 

fronted  by  a  lofty  and  most  ill-propor-  tal  of  a  province ;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of 

tioDcd  Ionic  portico,  and  separated  from  Lomtiniumf  or  CUoniaAugiuda,  as  a  cooi- 

Whitehall  by  a  light  screen.    It  contains  mercial  mart  of  con8ideru>le  celebrity  ii 

the  offices  and  residences  of  the  commis-  the  year  61.    It  was  subsequently  Doled 

sioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  is  near  the  as  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  in  the  lime  of 

Horse-guards,  a  hideous  edifice,  wherein  the  emperor  Severus,  and  regarded  aa  the 

the  commander-in-chief  holds  his  leveeei  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.    A  few  vee- 

and  transacts  mihtary  affairs.    An  arched  tiges  of  the  original  walls  are  still  disoov- 

gate-way  communicates  with  St  James's  erable  in  London  wall,  in  the  courla  be- 

park.    The  house  of  lords,  in  Old  Pal-  twoen  Ludgate  hill  and  the  Bfoadwif, 

ace  yard,  is  not  remarkable  for  architec-  Blackfriars,  and  in  Cripplepate   churcb- 

tural  beauty.    The  peers  assemble  in  a  ^ard.    It  had  four  principal  gates,  opea- 

room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  mg  to  the  four  great  military  roads^  sad 

tapcstiy  representing  the  defeat  of  the  others   were   subsequently    formed,  bsi 

Spanish  annada.     The  house  of  com-  their  names  alone  commemorate  their  ex- 

mons  holds  its  meetings  in  an  ancient  istence.      After  the  Roman  foicea  hsd 

chapel,   called    St,   Stephen^   adjoininff  been  withdrawn  fipom  Britain,  in  the  fifik 

Westminster  hall,  plainly  fitted  up,  and  centur}',  London  fell  successively  under 

affording  but  stinted  acconmiodation  for  the  dominion  of  the  Britons,  Sairona,  and 

the  650  membeis  of  whom  that  body  is  Danes.    It  wba  nominated  a  bishop^ 


composed.    It  was  originally  founded  bv  on  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chris* 

king  Stephen,  and  rebmlt  by  Edward  III,  tianity,  in  604,  and  a  cathedral  church 

in    1347.      It   communicates   with    the  was  erected  in  610,  where  St.  PauPs  now 

speaker's  house,  a  commodious  and  hand-  stands.    Its  importance  in  the  year  80^ 

some  residence.    The  Tower  of  London  appears  fix)m  a  WiUtnagemot  havinff  beea 

is  an  extensive  pile,  situated  on  the  north-  held  here ;  and  under  the  reign  of  Alfiad, 

em  bank  of  the  Thames,  below  London  who  gained^  possession  of  it  in  684,  in 

bridge,  separated  from  the  river  Inr  a  plat-  municipal  government  was  planned,  which 

form,  and  environed  by  a  ditch  of  consid-  lua  since  been  ^rradually  moulded  into  the 

erable  depth  and  width.    Its  waUs  enclose  form  described  m  a  precedinff  pan  of  dni 

an  area  of  13  acres,  having  the  principal  notice.    Its  wealth  seems  to  nave  npidlf 

entrance  on  the  v^est.    (See  Tmoer.)    The  increased  during  the  reign  of  £2dwud  the 

general  destination  of  the   Tower  was  Clonfessor ;  and,  on  the  conquest  by  WS- 

altered  on  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza-  liam  I,  in  1066,  it  assumed  tbu  siatioB 

beth,for  it  had  been  a  royal  palace  during  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  aa  the 

500  years  previous  to  that  event    Anoth-  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  having  re* 

er  cMOi  of  edifices,  partaking  somewhat  ceived  fiiom  that  monarch  a  charter,  sdl 

of  a  public  character,  are  the  club-houses,  preserved  in  the  city  archives,  and  beayii> 

situated,  chiefly,  within  the  predncts  of  St.  fiilly  written  in  Saxon  charactars.    Tte 

James's  street.  Pall  mall,  ana  Regent  street  privileges  of  the  city  were  further  exieiMl- 

Crockfiml^  in  St  James's  street,  is  unri-  ed  by  a  charter  of  Henry  I,  in  11CN>;  n^ 
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early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  the  title  of  church,  and  6nom  the  north-east  gate, 
mayor  was  substituted  for  that  of  M^  along  the  city  wall,  to  Holbom  bridge, 
which  had  preyiously  desicnated  the  chief  and  destroying  property  to  the  estimated 
magistrate  of  London.  In  the  reign  of  amount  of  £10,(X)0,000.  Within  less  than 
£dward  III  (1348),  it  was  rayajged  by  a  ^ye  years  after  this  terrible  calamity,  the 
pestilence,  aurinff  which  50,000  bodies  city  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  in  a  style 
were  interred  in  the  sround  now  forming  of  far  greater  regularity,  security,  com- 
the  precincts  of  the  Charter  house.  The  modiousness  and  salubrity.  After  the 
vear  1380  was  marked  by  the  insurrection  revolution  of  16^  the  metropolis  ni{HdIy 
headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  suppressed  by  e;q»nded,  and,  in  1711,  the  jwpulation 
the  courage  of  sir  William  Walworth,  was  found  to  have  so  gready  increased, 
mayor  of  London.  A  similar,  but  equally  that  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the 
unsuccessful  attemi^  threatened  the  safe-  building  of  50  new  churches.  The  win- 
ty  of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1450^  when  ter  of  1736^—40  is  memorable  for  the 
it  was  assailed  oy  Jack  Cade  and  a  power-  occurrence  of  the  most  intense  fiiost  re- 
ful  bo(W  of  malecontents.  During  the  corded  in  the  annals  of  England ;  it  con- 
rei^  of  Edward  IV,  we  have  the  earliest  tinned  for  eiffht  weeks,  and  the  Thames, 
nouce  of  bricks  being  employed  in  the  above  London  bridge,  became  a  sdid 
building  of  houses  in  Lonaon.  Cisterns  mass,  on  which  thousands  of  die  citizens 
and  conduits  for  water  were  constructed,  assembled  daily  as  to  a  fair.  The  reign 
and  the  city  was  ffenerally  lighted  at  niffht  of  GcMorge  III  wimeased  a  great  extendon 
by  lanterns.  A  dreadful  visitation,  called  of  the  splendor,  comforts  and  elegances 
the  avotating-sidmus,  desolated  the  city  in  of  social  lifo  in  London.  The  north  of 
1485,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Heniy  the  metropolis  became  covered  with  spa- 
VII,  during  whose  rragn  the  river  Fleet  cious  streets,  squares,  churches  and  pub- 
was  made  navigable  to  Holbom  bridge,  liq  edifices.  The  thoroughftnes  were  ren- 
and  the  splendid  chimel,  called  afier  that  dered  safo  and  clean ;  the  enormous  signs 
monarch,  was  appended  to  Westminster  and  protrading  incumbrances  of  the  shops 
abbey.  Many  vvluable  improvements  in  were  removed.  Blackfriars^  Southwark 
the'  municipal  regulations  of  the  dQr,  its  and  Waterloo  bridges,  Somerset  house, 
police,  streets,  markets,  &C.,  were  ef»cted  Manchester,  and  other  squares,  at  the 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Hen-  West  £n<L  were  erected,  and  the  vast 
ly  VIU.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI  wit-  parish  of  Maiylebone  almost  covered  with 
nessed  the  establishment  of  Christ's  ho&-  buildings.  In  1780,  an  insurrection,  com- 
pital.  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas's  hos-  posed  of  the  lowest  rabble,  threatened 
pital ;  and,  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth,  very  alamung  consequences  to  the  peace 
the  metropolis  increased,  widi  surprising  of  me  city.  Theprisonsof  Newgate,  the 
rapidity,  in  commercial  enterprise  and  King's  Bench  aikl  the  Fleet  were  burned, 
l^neral  prosperity.  The  plague  renewed  and  militaiy  interference  was  necessaiy  to 
Its  ravages  soon  after  the  accession  of  quell  the  disturbances.  In  1794,  a  dr^- 
James  I,  in  1608,  when  upwards  of  30,000  nil  ^le  broke  out  in  Ratcliffe  hi^way, 
persons  fell  victims  to  it.  Sir  Hugh  Mid-  and  consumed  700  houses.  The  jubilee 
oleton,  about  that  time  also,  commenced  of  George  Ill's  accession  was  commemo- 
his  great  work  of  supplying  the  inhab-  rated  on  the  25th  October,  1809,  and  the 
itants  with  water  from  the  New  river;  mnd  civic  festival  to  the  emperor  of 
and  the  pavements  were  improved  for  the  Russia,  king  of  Prussia,  and  other  distin- 
comfbrt  of  pedestrians.  The  reign  of  guished  foreigners,  was  given,  by  the  cor- 
Charies  I  was  marked  by  a  recurrence  of  poradon  of  London,  in  Guildhall,  at  an 
the  plague,  vrhich  earned  oft*  35,000  of  expense  of  £20,000,  in  the  year  1814,  the 
the  inhabitants.    It  returned  in  the  year  ^winter  of  which  was  memorable  fbr  a 

1665,  with  unparalleled  fuiy.  This  aw-  frost  of  six  weeks'  continuance  and  ex- 
ful  viatation  swept  away  100,000  of  the  treme  intensity.  During  the  regency  and 
inhabitants  within  13  months.  It  was  reim  of  George  IV,  the  grand  avenue 
shortly  after  followed  by  the  great  fire,  of  Regent  street,  the  unfinished  palace 
which  broke  out  on  the  2d  S^vtember.  of  Buddngfaam  house,  the  splendid  ter- 

1666,  and  raged  with  irresistible  fury,  untu  races  on  the  site  of  Carlton  gardener  the 
it  consumed  89  churches,  13^X10  dwelling-  widenings  of  Charing  croaa,  Pall  mall, 
bouses,  and  400  stieets,  the  city  gates,  and  the  Strand,  wrot^t  a  great  change 
Guildhall,  numerous  public  structures,  intheWest  End  of  the  metropolis.  Much 
boepitals,  schools,  libraries  and  stately  curious  information  upon  the  histoiy,  an- 
edinces,  leaving  a  ruined  space  of  4%  tiquities  and  progressive  improvements  of 
acres^  firom  the  Tower  to  the  Tem{^  L^on  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
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Stowe  and  Maidand,  in  Pennant's  "  Some  don  for  his  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Keot, 

Account  of  London,"  and  in  the  woik  of  where,  in  August,  182Si,  he  terminated  ha 

Brayky,  Brewster  and  Nightingale,  en-  Ufe  by  inflicting  a  wound  in  his  neck,  wiA 

titled  **  London,  Westminster  and  Mioale-  a  penknife,  of  which  he  died  almost  in* 

sex  deacribed,"  in  5  vols.  dvo.  stantly.  This  statesman  has  been  censured 

LonDOKPsaRT,  Robert  Stewart,  mar-  for  a  severe,  rigid,  and  persecuting  domeabe 

quiso^  the  second  son  of  the  first  mar-  government,  and  for  an  undue  oountenaoee 

3ui8,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  ofdespotic  encroachment  and  arraDsemen 

une  18, 1768,  and  was  educated  at  Ar-  as  regards  the  social  progress  of  Europei 

ma^  after  which  he  became  a  couunoner  His  par^  and  supporters,  in  answer  It 

of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.     On  these  stnctures,  for  the  most  part,  plead  po- 

leaving  the  universitjr,  he  made  the  tour  litical  necessity  and  expedience,  yn^uk  m 

of  Europe,  and,  on  his  return,  was  chosen  small  portion  of  them  defend  his  viewi  <■ 

a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament    He  the  ground  of  principle.    Hewasanadin 

joined  the  opposition,  in  the  first  place,  manof  business,  and  a  ready,  although  aa 

and  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  par-  an  elegant  orator.    His  remains  were  is- 

Itamentary  reform ;  but,  on  obtaining  a  terred,  in  Westminster  abbey,  with  ml 

seat  in  the  British  parliament,  he  took  his  ceremony,  but  not  without  an  exhibitioi 

station  on  the  ministerial  benches.     In  of  popular  ill-will.    (See  Menu  of  tikUk 

1707,  having  then  become  lord  Casde-  Marquis  of  Londonatrry,  London,  1889LJ 

reaffh,  he  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament,  He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  faalA 

anc^  the  same  year,  became  keeper  of  the  brother,  lieutenant-colonel  lord  8tew«^ 

privy  seal  for  that  kingdom,  and   was  who  was,  for  some  time,  ambassador » 

soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna.    Ki 

the  treasuiy.    The  next  year,  he  was  nom-  lordship  is  author  of  a  Narratiye  of  tlie 

inated  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and.  Peninsular  War  (second  edition,  London, 

by  his  strenuous  exertions,  and  abilities  in  1828),  and  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Gor 

the  art  of  removing  opposition,  the  union  many  and  France,  in  1813  and  1814,  aad 

with  Ireland  was  greaUy  ftu;ilitated.    In  is  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  peen^ 

the  united  pariiament,  he  sat  as  member  as  eari  Vane. 

for  the  county  of  Down,  and,  in  1802,  was        Longchamp  ;  a  promenade  of  the  Fi* 

made  president  of  the  board  of  control,  risian  fashionables,  on  the  right  bank  of 

In  1805,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Seine,  about  four  miles  below  the  capi- 

war  and  the  colonies;  but,  on  the  death  tal.  It  was  once  a  convent,  founded  by  I» 

of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired,  until  the  dissolution  bella,  sister  of  St  Louis,  where  she  mni 

of  the  brief  administration  of  1806  restored  her  last  years,  and  terminated  her  life,  pik 

him  to  the  same  situation  in  1807;  and  22,1269.  The  convent  was  then  called  ik 

he  hski  his  ofiice  until  the  ill-fated  expe-  Ahhayt  de  VhumUiU  dt  JVbfre  Zkrme,  andtk 

dition  to  Walcheren,  and  his  duel  Mrith  credulity  ofthe  times  ascribed  to  the  bona 

his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  produced  his  of  Isabella,  who  was  buried  there,  sncli 

resignation.     In  1812,  he  succeeded  the  miraculous  powers,  that  Leo  X  canomnd 

marauis  of  Wellesley  as  foreign  secretary,  her  in  1521.    116  years  after,  the  bona 

andtnefollowingyearproceededtotbecon-  of  Isabella,  with  the  permission  of  UriMS 

tinent,  to  assist  the  coalesced  powers  in  ne-  VIII,  were  collected  in  the  piesciice  of 

flotiating  a  general  peace.  His  services  after  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  am^  like  ochtr 

Uie  capmre  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  gene-  relics,  set  in  sold  and  silver.     Two  ocbcr 

ral  pacification  and  arrangements  which  princesses  of  France  also  died  thcrs- 

have  been  usually  designate  by  the  phrase  blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Lob( 

the  sMemad  of  Europe,  form  a  part  of  who  likewise  ended  his  life  at  tfak  plsn^ 

history.     It  is  sufficient  to  notice  here,  Jan.  3,  1321,  and   Jeanne  of  Nafsiit 

that  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  par-  Previous  to  the  revolution,  IxHigcbaDf 

liament,  and  was  honored  with  the  order  was  a  place  of  resort  of  tiie  Parisian  hem 

of  the  nrter.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  monde  and  of  the  En/a^ish.    It  is  still  n* 

in  Apiu,  1821,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  lated,  that  on  those  days  when  it  was  a  pit 

Irish  mtir(|uiaBte  of  Londonderry,  but  still  of  hon  ton  to  repair  thither  (Wednesoi^ 

retained  his  seat  in  the  Britudi  house  of  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion  weekl 

common^  where  he  acted  as  leader.    Af-  some  of  the  English  carried  their  lomy 

ter  the  arduous  session  of  1822,  in  which  so  far,  as  to  make  the  shoes  of  their  hotsei 

his  labor  was  unremitting,  his  mind  was  and  the  tires  of  their  coach  wheels  of  ol- 

observed  to  be  much  shattered ;  but,  un-  ver,  on  these  promenades.    In  the  betii- 

happily,  although  his  physician  was  ap-  ning  of  the  revolution,  when  the  ub^ 

pnzed  of  it,  he  was  sumned  to  leave  Lon-  of   Longchamp,    Uke   the    monaslerifli 
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of  France  in  geaenl,  wm  aboliriied,  and  come  acquainted  with  the  &et8  of  the 
the  buildings   paitially  demolished,  the  case.    His  researches  prove  that  the  ex- 
splendor  of  this  plaoe  was  destroyed ;  but  pectation  of  life  in  Rome,  at  that  time,  was 
under  the  consulate,  when  weahh  again  much  less  than  it  now  is  in  London,  or  in 
dared  to  display  itsdf  openly,  Longchamp  any  of  our  cities.   Hufeland,  indeed,  in  his 
recovered  its  ancient  brilliancy,  and  again  Jlfaen)6tb(u:9,asBeitsthatthetablesof  Ulpian 
offered  the  Parisian  ladies  an  opportunity  agree  perfectly  with  those  afforded  by  the 
of  exhibiiing  their  charms.    Tallien  and  great  cities  of  Europe,  and  that  they  exhibit 
Kecomier  were  then  the  stars  in  this  fir-  die  probabilities  or  hie  in  ancient  Rome 
mament  of  fashion  and  beauty.    Under  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  modem 
the  imperial  government,  the  splendor  of  London,    fiut  doctor  F.  Bisset  Hawkins, 
Longchamp  was  somewhat  diminished,  in  his  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics  (Lon- 
owing  partly  to  Napoleon's  contempt  for  don,  1829^  says  that  the  taUes,  kept  by 
frivolous  exhibitions,  partly  to  the  con-  the  censors  Ibr  1000  ^ears,  and  constituting 
tinued  wars,  which  withdrew  great  num-  registers  of  population,  sex,  age,  disease, 
ben  of  rich  young  men  from  the  capital  &c.,  according  to  Ulpian  |who  was  a  law- 
After  the  restoration,  the  promenade  of  yer,  and  a  minister  of  Alexander  Seve- 
Longchamp  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  rus),  refer  only  to  free  citizens,  and  that,  to 
But  more  recendy,  it  has  again  recovered  draw  a  just  comparison  between  Rome 
•ome  of-itB  former  splendor.  and  London,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
LoNGBviTT.    The  extreme  limit  of  hu-  take,  amonff  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
man  lifts  and  the  means  ofattaining  it,  have  city,  only  Uoose  who  were  similariy  dr- 
been  a  subject  of  general  interest,  both  in  cumstanced,  viz.  those  whose  condition  is 
ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  physi-  easy ;  in  which  case,  the  balmcfe  would 
ologist  and  political  economist  are  alike  be  ffready  in  fkvor  of  modem  times.    Mr. 
attracted  bv  the  inquiry.    It  is  for  the  stu-  Fimayson  has  ascertained,  from  veiy  ex- 
dent  of  Inblical  antiquities  to  decide  in  tensive  observation  on  the  decrement  of 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  word  life  prevailing  amonff  the  nominees  of  the 
fftar  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  an-  Tontines,  and  other  life  annuities,  granted 
tediluvians ;  whether  it  signifies  a  revolu-  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  dunnff  the 
tion  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon,  or  wheth-  last  40  years,  that  the  expectation  of  life  is 
~  €r  their  extreme  longevity  is  only  the  ere-  above  SOyears  for  persons  thus  situated, 
'  alion  of  tradition.    In  the  sense  which  we  which  afiords  the  easy  cUnses  of  England 
^  now  give  to  the  word  ytar^  the  accounts  a  superiority  of  20  years  above  even  the 
■  would  make  the  constitution  of  men  at  easy  classes  among  the  Romans.    The 
J  Uie  period  referred  to,  very  different  from  mean  term  of  life  among  the  easy  classes 
'  what  it  is  at  present,  or  ha^  been,  at  of  Paris  is,  at  present,  42  years,  which 
'  any  period  from  which  observations  on  gives  them  an  advantage  of  1§  years  above 
'  tfie  duration  of  human  life  have  been  the  Romans.    In  the  third  centuir  of  the 
'  transmitted  to  us.   The  results  of  all  these  Christian  era,  the  expectation  of  life  in 
'  •observations,  in  regard  to  the  length  of  Rome  was  as  follows :   From  birth  to  20, 
'  fife  in  given  circumstances,  do  not  essen-  there  was  a  probability  of  30  years ;  from 
i  tially  differ.    Pliny  affords  some  valuable  20  to  25,  of^28  years ;  from  25  to  30, 25 
''  tlatistical  information,  if  accurate,  regard-  years ;  from  30  to  35, 22  years ;  from  35 
'  ing  the  period  at  which  he  lived,  obtained  to  40, 20  years ;  from  40  to  45, 18  years ; 
^  from  on  official,  and,  ajpparentiy,  authentic  from  45  to  50, 13  years ;  from  50  to  55, 9 
'  aource, — ^the  census,  directed  by  the  em-  years ;  from  55  to  60,  7  years ;  from  60  to 
'peror  Vespasian,  in  the  year76of^e  Chris-  65,5  years.    Farther  tiian  this  the  com- 
tian  era.    From  this  we  learn  that,  at  the  putation  did   not  extend.     The  census 
tune  ofthe  computation,  there  were,  in  the  taken  firom  time   to   time   in   England 
(MurC  of  Italy  comprised  between  the  Ap-  offonis  us  information  of  an  unquestionr 
ennines  and  the  Po,  124  individuals  aged  able  chaiBCter.    The  first  actual  enumer- 
'XQO  years  and  upwards,  viz.  54  of  100  ation  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  1801, 
jfoars,  57  of  110, 2  of  125, 4  of  130, 4  of  and  gave  an  annual  mortahty  of  1  in  44.8. 
!|35  to  137,  and  3  of  140.    At  Parma,  a  The  third  and  last  census  was  made  in 
man  was  hving  aged  120,  and  2  aged  130;  1821,  and  showed  a  mottahty  of  1  to  58. 
«t  Faenza,  a  female  aged  132;  and  at  a  (See  Abstract  of  the  Annotn  and  Rdwms 
«aiall  town  near  Placibtia,  caUed  Velleia-  madt  pursuant  to  an  Ad  passed  in  the  Year 
^um,  lived  6  persons  aged  110  years  each,  qf  George  IV,  &c.,  by  Rickman.)    The 
wnd  4  of  120.    lliese  estimates,  however,  mortality  then  had  decreased  considerably 
4io  not  accord  with  those  of  Ulpian,  who  within  20  years.    In  France,  the  annual 
(ms  to  have  taken  especial  care  to  be-  deaths  were,  in  1781,  1  in  29 ;  in  1802, 1 
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in  30;  in  18Si3, 1  in  40.  In  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  the  mortality  is  1  to  49 ;  in  Sweden 
and  Holland,  1  to  48 ;  in  Riiaraa,  1  to  41 ; 
in  Austria,  1  to  38.  Wherever  records 
have  been  kept,  we  find  that  mortality  has 
decreased  with  civilization.  Perhaps  a 
few  more  persons  reach  extreme  old  age 
amonff  Danons  in  a  state  of  little  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  more  children 
die,  and  the  chance  of  life,  in  general,  is 
much  less.  In  Geneva,  records  of  mortal- 
ity have  been  kept  since  1S90,  which  show 
that  a  child  bom  there  has,  at  present,  five 
times  greater  expectation  of  life  than  one 
bom  three  centuries  ago.  A  like  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  salubrity  of 
large  towns.  The  annual  mortality  of 
London,  in  1700,  was  1  in  25;  m  1751, 1 
in  21 ;  in  1801,  and  the  4  years  preceding, 
1  in  35;  in  1811, 1  in  38;  and  m  1821, 1 
in  40 ;  the  value  of  life  havinc  thus 
doubled,  in  London,  within  the  last  80 
vears.  In  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century^  the  mortality  was  1  in  25 ;  at 
present,  it  is  about  1  in  32;  and  it  has 


been  calculated  that,  in  the  fbuitee 
century,  it  was  one  in  16  or  17.  1 
annual  mortality  in  Berlin  has  decrea 
during  the  last  50  or  60  years,  &om  1 
28  to  1  in  34.  The  mortality  in  Mand 
ter  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  c 
tury,  1  in  25;  in  1770, 1  in  28  :  40  y< 
afterwards,  in  1811,  the  annual  d« 
were  diminished  to  1  in  44 ;  and,  in  1^ 
they  seem  to  have  been  still  fewer, 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  moi 
ity  of  Vienna  was  1  in  20 ;  it  has  i 
however,  improved  in  the  same  prof 
tion  as  some  of  the  other  European  dn 
According  to  recent  calculation,  it  is,ei 
now,  1  in  22^,  or  about  twice  the  prop 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  Manchester  or  Gl 
ffow.  Many  vears  ago,  Mr.  Finlay! 
drew  up  the  following  table,  to  exhibit  i 
difference  in  the  vuue  of  life,  at  t 
periods  of  the  seventeenth  and  e^ 
teenth  centuries.  Had  it  been  calculi 
for  1830,  the  results  would  have  been  i 
more  remarkable. 


Mtan  DaratioD  of  Life,  reekoning  from 

So  that  tlM  lacTMaa  «rri. 

Afw. 

talitj    ia    in    tbe   ianm 

1G93. 

1789. 

Ratio  of  100  to 

Ttan. 

Years. 

Teara. 

• 

5 

41.05 

51  J») 

135 

10 

38.93 

48i» 

194 

20 

31.91 

41.33 

ido 

30 

27.57 

36.09 

131 

40 

22.67 

29.70 

131 

50 

17.31 

22.57 

.130 

60 

12J29 

15.52 

126 

70 

7.44 

10.39 

140 

The  following  is  the  annual  mortality  of 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and 
this  country: 

Philadelphia, 1  in  45.68 

Glasgow, Iin44 

Manchester, 1  in  44 

Geneva, Iin43 

Boston, 1  in  41.26 

London, Iin40 

New  York, 1  m  37.83 

St.  Petersburg, 1  in  37 

Charleston, 1  in  36iK) 

Baltimore, 1  in  35.44 

Leghorn, Iin35 

Berlin, Iin34 

Paris,  Lyons,  Barcelona  and 

Stnisburg, Iin32 

Nice  and  Palermo, 1  in  31 

Madrid, 1  in  29 

Naples, Iin28 

Brussels, Iin26 

Bome^ Iin25 


Amsterdam, lindC 

Vienna, linffl 

From  Dec.  12, 1828,  to  Dec.  15, 1889^ 
London,  the  whole  number  of  deathm 
23,525.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  m  d 
ferent  ages,  was  as  follows : 

Under  two  years  of  age, $r 

Between  two  and  five, S| 

Five  and  ten, ]Q 

Ten  and  twenty, 9 

Twenty  and  thirty, ]J 

Thirty  and  forty, 0| 

Forty  and  fifty, [fgd 

Fifty  and  sixty, flf 

Sixty  and  seventy, jU! 

Seventy  and  eighQT) !  ,  W 

Eighty  and  nine^r* f 

Ninety  and  one  hundred, i 

One  hundred  and  one, 

One  hundred  and  eight, 

On  the  average  of  eight  ye«n^  fitunM 
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to  1814  inclumye,  there  died  annually  pear  to  be  more  injurious  to  long  life  than 
within  the  citjr  of  Philadelphia  and  the  many  others.  Many  of  the  m^  literad, 
Liberties,  the  roilowing  proportion  of  per-  most  distinguished  for  application  through- 
sons,  ofdlfierent  ages,  compared  with  the  out  life,  have  attained  old  ace,  both  in 
total  number  of  deaths:  modem  and  ancient  times.  In  the  an- 
.                                             %PS*  cient  authors,  numerous  instances  of  this 

Under  one  year,    ^07  i^nd  are  recoided,  many  of  which  may 

From  one  to  two  years, 10.71  ^^  found  collected  in  die  worit  of  Hufe- 

Two  to  five, 5.67  j,^  already  aUuded  to.— We  will  add  a 

*  ive  to  ten, d.00  fo^  instances  of  extraordinary  longevity. 

Ten  to  twenty, 3.60  rj^^  Englishman  Parr,  who  wbs  bom  m 

Twenty  to  thuty, 8.^  1483^  married  when  at  the  age  of  1J»,  re- 

Thmy  to  forty, 10.^  tajn^  ^  ^^  till  140,  and  died  at  die 

i^S2?t!fJ^' l^  "^  of  152,  St)m  plethora.    Harvey,tiie 

riny  m  sixty, o.wd  distinguished  discoverer  of  the  circulation 

Sixty  to  seventy, 4.»  of  the  Wood,  who  dissected  him,  found  no 

Seventy  to  eighty, 3.27  decay  of  any  organ.  (Philosophical  Trani- 

Eighty  to  nmety, 1.89  ^^^^  ^^f  jy^  1^98.)    Heniy  Jenkins, 

Ninety  to  one  hundred,   ....    0.50  ^y^^  ^^  ^  Yorkshire,  m  1^0,  is,  per- 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  ten,  0.0009  h^pe,  the  greatest  authentic  insumce  of 

Another  question  of  interest  is  the  inquiry  longevity.    He  lived  169  years.    Marga- 

in  what  degree  the  various  trades  and  ret  Forster,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  Eng- 

firofessions  are  favorable  to  human  life,  or  land,  died  in  1771,  aged  136;  and  James 

the  contrary.     Several  statements  have  Lawrence,  a  Scotchman,  lived  140  years, 

lately  been  published  respecting  this  sub-  A  Dane,  named  Drakenberg,  died  in  1772, 

|eet,  but  farther  and  more  copious  obser-  in  his  147tii  year;  and  John  Effingham, 

vations  are  required,  to  afford  satis&ctory  or  Essingham,  died  in  Cornwall,  in  1757, 

results.*    Literary  occupations  do  not  ap-  aged  1&     In  1792,  a  soldier,  named 

*  The  Literary  Gazette  ^ves.  in  a  tabular  form,  bomiet-makers  are  unhealthy  and  short-lived. 
the  results  of  a  work  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  Spinners,  clotbKlressers,  wearers,  &c.,  are  more 
et  Mr.  Thackrah,  an  eminent  surgeon,  of  Leeds.—  or  less  healthy,  accordinir  as  they  have  more  or 
.(hU^/'door  occupatioM.  Butchers  are  subject  to  less  exercise  and  air.  Those  exposed  to  inhale 
lew  ailments,  and  these  the  result  of  plethora,  imperceptible  particles  of  dressings,  ^.,  such  aa 
Tbouffh  more  free  from  diseases  than  other  trades,  frizers.  suffer  from  disease,  and  are  soonest  cut 
Ihey,  nowever,  do  not  enjoy  greater  longevity:  off.  Shoemakers  are  placed  in  a  bad  posture, 
en  the  contrary,  Mr.  Tbackrah  thinks  their  lives  Digestion  and  circulation  are  so  much  impaired, 
dfeorter  than  those  of  other  men  who  spend  much  that  the  countenance  marks  a  shoemaker  almost 
lime  in  the  open  air.  Cattle  and  norse-deal-  as  well  as  a  tailor.  We  suppose  that,  from  the 
ITS  are  generally  healthy,  except  when  their  reducticm  of  p^piration,  and  other  evacuations, 
luibits  are  intemperate.  Fish-mongers,  though  in  this  and  similar  employments,  the  blood  is  im- 
luich  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  nardy,  tem-  pure,  and,  consequently,  the  complexion  darken- 
perate,  healthy  and  long-lived  }  cart-drivers,  if  ed.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  gen^^y  unhealthy, 
efficiently  fed,  and  temperate,  the  same.  La-  and  bowel  complaints  are  frM|uent.  In  the  few 
Dorers  in  husbandiTj  &c.,  sufier  from  a  deficiency  shoemakers  who  live  to  old  age,  there  is  often  a 
of  nourishment.  Bnckmakers.  with  full  muscular  remarkable  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  breast-bone, 
Sxercise  in  the  open  air,  thougn  exposed  to  vicis-  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  last.  Curriers 
litudes  of  cold  and  wet,  avoid  rheumatism  and  and  leather-<£ressers  are  very  healthy,  and  live  to 
Hflammatory  diseases,  and  attain  good  old  age.  old  age.  Saddlers  lean  much  forwara^  and  suffer, 
f^aviers  are  subject  to  complaints  in  the  loins,  m-  accoraingly,  fnwi  headache  and  indigestion, 
aneasing  with  age,  but  they  live  long.  Chaise-  Printers  (oar  worthy  coOperators)  are  kept  in  a 
bri versj  jxMtilions,  coachmen,  guards,  &c.,  from  confined  atmosphere,  and  generally  want  exercise, 
be  position  of  the  two  former  <m  the  saddle,  irreg-  Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied  labor. 
lar  living,  &c.,  and  from  the.  want  of  muscular  The  constant  application  of  the  eyes  to  minute 
^[crcise,  m  the  two  latter,  are  subject  to  gastric  olyeetfl  gradually  enfeebles  these  organs.  The 
iforders,  and,  finally,  to  apoplexy  and  palsy,  standing  posture,  long  maintained  here,  as  well  as 
rUch  shorten  their  hves.  Carpenters,  coopers,  m  other  occupations,  tends  to  injure  the  digestive 
i^eelwrights,  &c.,  are  healthy  and  long-hved.  organs.  Some  printers  complam  of  disoraer  of 
lailHfas  are  often  mtemperate,  and  die  compara-  the  stomach  and  head,  and  lew  appear  to  enjoy 
hrely  young.  Rope-makers  and  gardeners  suffer  fiiU  health.  Consumption  is  fi^uent.  We  can 
(tun  their  stooping  postures. — In-£wroecupationt,  scarcely  find  or  hear  of  any  compositor  above  the 
^^ors,  notwithstanding  their  confined  atmos-  age  of  fiO.  In  many  towns,  pnnters  are  inlem- 
jhsiirc  and  bad  jrasture,  are  not  liable  to  acute  perate.  Bookbinders^ — a  nealthy  employment, 
faenses,  but  give  way  to  stomach  complaints  Canrers  and  gilders  look  pale  and  weakly,  but 
3d  consumption.  The  prejudicial  infiuence  of  their  lives  are  not  abbreviated  in  a  marked  de- 
Iwir  employment  is  mcMre  insidious  than  umnt :  cree.  Clock-makers  are  generally  healthy  and 
I  undermines  rather  than  destroys  life.  Stay-  Gmg-Uved)  watch-makers,  the  reverse.  House 
Bakers  have  their  health  impairea,  but  live  to  a  servants,  in  larre,  smoky  towns,  are  unhealthy. 
good  age.    Milliners,  drest-maken  and  straw-  Cellien  and  weu-iiDkiers^— a  dais  by  themselyes^ 
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Bfittelfltedt,  died  in  Pruflsia,  at  the  age  of  biadcB  is  much  larger  than  among  ik 

112.  Joseph  SuiringtoD,  a    Norwegian,  whites,  making  all  proper  aOowances  k 

died  at  Beigen,  in  1797,  aged  160  years,  their  exaggeration  and  ignoranee^— Bel- 

The  St  Peterebiug  papers  announced,  in  sham's  Cnronology  infonns   us  that  > 

1830,  thedeath  of  a  man  150  yean  old,  at  persons,  who  had  attained  the  ace  of  H 

Moscow;  and,  in  1831,  the  death  of  a  man  and  upwards,  died   between   me  jtm 

in  Russia,  165  years  old,  was  reported.  1760  and  1829:  of  these,  one  was  agd 

On  May  7, 1830,  died  a  man  named  John  166.  -  In  the  same  period,  39  had  atliW 

Ripkey,  at  the  age  of  108,  in  London,  the  age  of  120,  and  not  130.     Tlie  noi' 

His  sight  remained  good  till  the  last    In  ber  who  attained  the  age  of  110,  andtf 

1^0,  a  poor  man,  near  lake  Thraaimene,  120,  was  36  in  the  same  space.   And  te 

died  l^  years  old.    He  preserved  his  who  died  after  the  age  or  100,  and  befts 

fecuhies  to  the  last    In  1^25,  pope  Leo  110,  were  54  within  the  jpeiiod.    Of  At 

XII  gave  him  a  pension.   The  late  return  whole  number  recorded,  94  were  mtiis 

of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  England,  23  of  Ireland,  and  12  of  B» 

according  to  the  census  of  1830,  makes  the  sia.     Doubtless   many  more  have  dU 

number  of  those  who  live  beyond  the  after  the  age  of  100,  without  having  W 

allotted  tliree-score  and  ten,  in  the  proper-  their  names  recorded.    The  northen  d- 

tion  of  about  1-^  per  cent  of  the  whole  mates  afford  more  instances  of  lonsBfff 

number.    Although  the  number  of  white  than  the  southern ;  and,  although  mt  i 

males  exceeds  that  of  females  1861,  yet,  of  greater  part  of  those  who  have  ettud 

those  who  are  upwards  of  70,  6009,  the  extreme  old  age  have  b&en  distingoiiW 

excess  is  in  &vor  of  the  females,  there  for  sobriety,  yet  some  of  them  do  tf 

being  4175  of  the  latter,  and  but  3634  of  appear  to  have  been   in    the   habit  i 

thetormer.  Of  the  17  white  persons  above  restraining   their   appetites.      In  (Xm- 

a  hundred,  15,  on  the  contrary,  are  males ;  where   old     age    is     much     lespMSi 

and  of  the  45  black  persons,  a  hundred  people    receive   presents    fixun   goiei' 

and  upwards,  only  11  are  males.    The  ment,  when  they  have  attained  a  gni 

proportion    of  centenarians  among   the  age. 

— «eldoin  reach  the  age  of  50. — EmploumenU  by  the  fine  scales  which  rise  trook  the  Ita^kttf 

mnxUteing  duat^  odoVy  or  gaseous  exhalations,  volaliliied  metal,  and  by  the  fimiet  of  the  nhr 

Tliese  are  not  injurious,  if  they  arise  from  animal  or  solder  of  brass.     Toe  men  are  geaeiwk» 

substances,  or  fit>m  the  vapor  of  wine  or  spirits,  healthy,  suffering  from  disorders  aimUv  U»'te 

Tobacco  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  waSet  of  the  brass-founders.     Tin-plate-wwiMn  n 

from  the  floatinfjf  poison   in  then*  atmosphere,  subjected  to  fumes  from  muriate  trf  iniimiMi.i^ 

Snuff  making  is  more  pernicious.  Men  in  oil-mills  sulphureous  exhalatimis  firom  the  coke  wUci  it* 

are  generalUr  healthy.    Brush-makers  live  to  a  bum.    These  ezhalaticms,  however,  appevkki 

great  age.    tlrooms  and  hostlers  inspire  ammoni-  annoying,  rather  than  iiyurioos^  ••  the  met  V 

ncal  gas,  and  are  robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived,  tolerably  healthy,  and  live  to  a  censidenUe  i|( 

Glue  and  size  boilers,  exposed  to  the  most  nox-  Tinners,  also,  are  sutject  only  to  tm^ntu^mrj » 

ious  stench,  are  fresh-looking  and  robust.    Tal-  convenience  from  the  fiunes  of   the  soUn| 

low-chandlers,  also  exposed  to  offensive  animal  Plumbers  arc  exposed  to  the  volatilised  oside  • 

odor,  attain  considerable  age.    Tanners  are  re-  lead,  iN\uch  rises  during  the  process  oTcsriif 

markablv  strong,  and  exempt  from  consumption.  They  are  sickly  in  appearance,  and  nhfiiJwiL 

Corn-millers,  breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  House-painters  are  uwiealthy ,  ny^  do  sol  li^ 

flour,  are  pale  and  siody,  and  very  rarely  attain  erallv  attain  full  age.    Chemists  and  drwp* 

old  age.     Malsters  cannot  live  long,  and  must  in  laboratories,  are  sickly  and  eaamampm^ 

leave  the  trade  in  middle  life.    Tea-men  sufler  tcrs,  affected  through  the  pores  of  the  ika,  k^ 

from  the  dust,  especially  of  green  teas ;  but  this  ccnne  paralytic,  and  are  remarkably  ssUecf  ■ 

injury  is  not  permanent.    Cooee-roasters  become  constipation.    Hatters,  groceia^  t>^|tfpff  My4i» 

asthmatic,  and  subject  to  headache  and  indiges-  ney  sweepers  (a  droll  assooation)  also  tdt 

tion.    Paper-makers,  when  a^,  cannot  endure  through  the  skin ;  but,  allbougfa  the  trritsMi  «* 

the  effect  of  the  dust  firom  cuttmg  the  rags.    The  casions  diseases,  they  are  not,  except  is  tk  li^ 

author  suggests  the  use  of  machinery  in  this  pro-  class,  fatal.    Dyers  are  healthy  and  lovM- 

cess,    hi  the  wet  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  mills,  Brewers  arc,  as  a  body,  du  from  heahhj:    l^ 

they  are  net  seriously  affected,  but  live  long,  a  robust  and  often  m>rid  appearancef^^c* 

Masons  are  short-lived,  dying  generally  before  ccal  chronic  diseases  of  the  abdomen  uMlitds^ 

40.    Thejr  inhale  particles  of  sand  and  dust,  lift  a  congested  state  of  the  veneos  systm.   lils 

heavy  weights,  aira  are  too  often  intemperate,  these  men  are  accidentsJIy  hurt  er  womMk^^ 

Miners  die  prematurely.    Machine-makers  seem  are  more  liable  than  other  indiridoslt  to  — ' 

to  suffer  only  from  the  dust  they  inhale,  and  the  con-  and  dangerous  effects.    Cooks  and  coofi 

sequent  bronchial  irritation.    The  (iron)  filers  are  are  sid>|ected  to  considerable  hsau    Ow 

almost  all  unhealthy  men,  and  rcmarkablv  short-  cooks  are    more    unhealthy  than    fipm 

lived.    Founders  J  m  brass)  suffer  from  tne  inha-  Their  digestive  organs  are  neqoentl j  diMfdon' 

lati<Mi  of  the  volatilized  metal.  In  the  founding  of  they  are  subject  to  headache,  and  their  tsM* 

yellow  brass,  in  particular,  the  evolution  of  oxide  rendered  imtable.     Glasf-wetkers  aie  hf% 

of  sine  is  very  great.     They  seldom  reach  40  Glass-blowers  often  die  foddealy. 
yean.    Coppovtmitfai  sie  considerably  allected 
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LoNeHi,  Joseph,  engraver,  bora  1768,  in  brated  the  birth-day  of  its  founder,  by  a 

the  States  of  the  Church,  went,  during  the  banquet    His  principal  attention  was  di- 

political  disturbances  in  Italy  (1797),  to  Mi-  jected,  however,  to  the  study  of  |pranimar, 

lui,  where  he  distinguished  nimself^  and  criticism,  eloquence  and  antiquities.    At 

surpassed,  in  drawing,  the  famous  Morghen.  the  invitation  of  queen  Zenobia,  he  went 

No  living  engraver  is  able  to  represent  to  Pabnyra  to  instruct  her  in  Greek  leani- 

flesh  with  such  truth.    He  is  master  of  ing  and  to  educate  her  childrenT    He  was 

every  8[)ecies  of  engraving,  but  subjects  likewise  employed  by  her  in  the  adminis- 

technical  science  to  3ie  true  object  of  tlie  tration  of  tliQ  state,  by  wliich  means  he 

art    In  the  style  which  combines  etching  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  queen. 

with  the  application  of  the  burin,  he  sur-  For  when  Zenobia  was  taken  prisoner  by 

passes  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pre-  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  could  save  her 

decessora.     In  this  department,  are  his  lile  only   by  betraying   her   counsellors, 

Philosopher,  from  Rembrandt,  and  Dando-  Longinus,  as  the  chief  of  them,  was  seizcit 

lo,  from  Mettrini.    His  Magdalen,  after  and  beheaded,  A.  D.  S75.    He  suffered 

Correggio,  represents,  with  an  almost  inde-  death  witli  all  the  firmness  of  a  philoso- 

Bcribable  exactness,  the  sofbiess  and  trans-  pher.     Of  his  works,  among  which  were 

parency  of  tint  admired  in  the  original,  some  philosophical  ones,  none  is  extant. 

His  Galatea  floating  in  a  shell,  from  a  except  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  which 

painting  by  Albano,  is  equally  excellent  goes  under  his  name,  and  this  is  in  a  state 

RaphaePs  Vision  of  Ezekiel  he  has  also  of  mutilation.     It  illustrates,  with  great 

engraved   in   a   masterly  manner.      His  acuteness  and  taste,  the  nature  of  the 

original  pieces,  as,  for  instance.  Pan  pur-  sublime  in  thought  and  style,  by  rules  and 

suing  Syrinx,  from  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  examples.    The  best  editions  are  those  of 

Metamorphoses  (finished   in   1814)  have  IVarce  (1724),  of  Toup   and  Ruhiikeii 

also  been  much  admired.    His  Raphael's  (Oxford,  1/78).    Benj.   Weiske's  edition 

Marriage  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is  worthy  of  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1809.     There  is  un 

the  original,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  en-  English  translation  of  it  by  Wm.  Smith, 

gravings  of  our  times.    Some  fragments,  Longinus  is  usually  called  Dionysius,  but 

which  have  been  published,  of  his  History  this  has  arisen  from  the  negligence  of  edi- 

of  the  Art  of  Engraving,  have  also  given  tors.    The  manuscript  copy  of  the  trea- 

him  a  reputation  as  a  writer  on  tliis  sub-  tise  On  the  Sublime,  in  Pai'is,  and  one  in 

ject     Eugene  Beauhamais,  when  vice-  the  Vatican,  bear  the  inscription  in  Greek, 

roy  of  Italy,  appointed  Longhi  professor  at  By  Dionysivs  or  Longinus,  which  appear- 

the  academy  of  art  in  Milan,  where  ho  ed  in  the  first  printed  copies  as  Dionysius 

has  formed  several  excellent  scholars ;  he  Longinus,      The    Florence    manuscript 

also  received  from  tliat  prince  the  order  bears  the  inscription  Jinonymous,    Some 

of  the  iron  crown.  critics  have  ascribed  the  work  to  -  Diony- 

Longimetrt;  the  measuring  of  lengths  sius  of  Halicximossus,  others  to  another 

or  distances,  both  accessible  and  inacces-  Longinus,  while  others  confess  that  the 

Bible.    Accessible  distances  are  measured  author  is  uncertain. 

by  the  application  of  some  measure  a  cer-  Long  Islaiho,  or  Nassau  Islano;  an 

tain  number  of  times,  as  a  foot,  chain,  islandbelon^ng  to  the  state  of  New  York, 

&.C.    And  inaccessible  distances  are  meas-  extending  120  miles  in  length,  and  vary- 

ured  by  talcing  angles,  &c.,  by  means  of  ing  from  10  to  20  miles  in  breadth.    On 

]>roper  instruments,  as  tlie  circumfertnior,  the  west,  it  is  divided  from  Staten  Island 

quadrant,  theodolite,  &c    Tliis  embraces  by  the    Narrows,   and  from  Manhattan 

a  great  number  of  cases,  according  to  the  Island   by  East   river.      On  the  nortli, 

situation  of  the  object  and  observer.  East  river  and  Long  Island  sound  sepa- 

LoNOINl^),  Cassius ;  a  Platonic  philoso-  rate  it  from  the  main  land.    Its  eastern 

pher  and  celebrated  ribetorician  of  the  extremity    is  Montauk  point      On    the 

middle  of  the  third  century,  A.  D.    Ac-  south,  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean.    Lon. 

cording  to  some  accounts,  he  was  bom  at  7P  47'  to  73°  57'  W. ;  lat  40^  34'  to  41° 

£mesa,  in  Sjrria ;  according  to  Ruhuken,  lO'  N.    Like  other  insular  positions,  its 

Athens  was  his  birth-place.    Greek  litera-  Iclimate  is  more  mild  than  that  of  the  ad- 

ture  was   the   principa)   subject  of  his  iacent  continent    The  island  is  divided 

studies.    At  Alexandria,  Athens,  etc.,  he  into  three  counties — King's,  Queen's  and 

attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  dis-  Suffolk.     Sag  Harbor  is  the    principal 

thiffuished  scholarsi    He  studied  the  SUnc  port    The  south  side  of  the  island  is  flat 

and   Peripatetic  systems  of  philosophy,  mnd,  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  bordered,  on 

but  subsequently  became  an  ardent  ad-  the  sea  coast,  with  large  tracts  of  salt 

herent  of  the  Platonic,  and  annually  cele-  meadow.     The   soil,   however,  is  well 
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calculated  for  laiaiiig  gFoin,  especially  In-  equator  by  the  co-sine  (taking  mdius  eml 
dian  com.    The  north  side  or  the  island  to  1)  of  the  latitude  of  the  paralleL    lie 
is  hilly,  and  of  a  strong  soil,  adapted  to  longitude  shows  the  diflferenoe  of  tse 
the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruits ;  and  between  any  place  and  the  first  meridiaL 
the  eastern  part  is  remaiiuibly  adapted  to  The  sun  perfonning  his  apparent  revoh- 
the  growth  of  wood,  and  supplies,  in  great  tion  in  24  hours,  a  place  which  lies  H 
part,  the  city  of  New  York  with  this  arti-  decrees  farther  to  the  weat  than  aDOCho^ 
de.     This  ridge   forms  Brojfklyn   and  will  have  noon  one  hour  later.     Phea 
other  heights,  known  in  the  revolutionary  whose  difierence  of  longitude  amountBii 
war.    The  principal  towns  and  villages  180°  have  opposite  seaaona  of  the  di^^ 
on  the  island  are  Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  Sag  since  in  the  one  place  it  is  mid-day,  ud 
Harbor,  Flatbush,  Flushing,  Satauket  and  in  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  180%  k  m 
l][untington.  midnight  at  the  same   momenL     He 
Lo2fo  Island  Sound  ;  a  bay,  from  3  to  difierence  in  longitude  of  any  two  plam 
25  miles  broad,  and  about  120  long,  ex-  may  be  also  determined  by  obeervatioM 
tendinis  the  whole  length  of  Long  Island,  of  the  time  of  certain  celestial  pbeDomB* 
and    dividing  it  from    Connecticut.     It  na,  taken  at  both  places,  such  as  edipai 
communicates  witli  the  ocean  at   both  of  the  moon,  occultations  of  fixed  mms, 
ends,  and  may  be  considered  as  extending  and,  in  particular,  the  eclipses  of  Jupito^ 
from  New  York  on  the  west  to  Fisher's  satellites ;  and,  vice  vena,  we  can,  Gmm  tk 
Island  on  the  east    On  its  uortlicni  shore  difierencc  of  longitude  of  two  places^  aoeo- 
are  the  towns  of  Greenwich,  Stamford,  rately  ascertain  the  difference  of  their  time. 
Fairfield,  Bridgeport,  Milford,  New  Haven,  15°  upon  the  parallel  circle  correqMxnd- 
Saybrook,  New  London,  Stonington,  &c.  ing  to  one  hour,  P  ^ves  4/  of  time,  19 
It  receives  the  Connecticut,  Housatouic,  gve  1'  of  time,  15^'  give  1''  of  time^  && 
Thames  and  other  rivers.*  The  difference  of  longitude  between  Bos- 
Longitude,  Geographical  ;   the  dis-  ton  and  London  may  serve  as  an  ezampk. 
tance    measured,   according  to   degrees.  This  difference  is  71%  4',  9^' ;  consequei*> 
minutes,  seconds,  &c.,  on  die  equator,  or  ly,  noon  at  London  is  4  hours  44  nunuia 
a  parallel  circle,  from  one  meridian  to  and  6  seconds  earlier   than   at  Boston. 
anotlicr,  which  is  called  the  first,  or  prime  The  determination  of  longitude  at  sea,  cr 
meridian.      Longitude   is   divided    into  of  the  situation  of  a  ship  at  any  momsoi, 
eastern  and  western.    It  is  altogetiier  mi-  is  highly  difficult  and  importanL     The 
different  through  what  point  we  draw  the  English  parliament,  in  1714,  ofifered  a  re- 
first  meridian,  but  it  must  be  settled  what  wanl  of  £20,000  for  an  accumte  method 
point  wc  adopt.    In  Germany,  the  Island  of  finding  tlie  longitude  at  sea,  within 
of  Ferro  (q.  v.)  is  generally  adopted;  in  one  half  of  a  degree;  but  this  act  was  re- 
France,  the  observatory  at  Paris ;  in  £ng-  pealed  July  15,  1828.     A  watch  which 
land,  that  of  Greenwich  ;  in  Berlin,  that  should  preserve  a  uniform  motion,  wastbe 
of  Beriin ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  meridian  most  suitable  means  tliat  could  be  nfBotA- 
of  Washington  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  ed  to  the  navigator,  who  migfat,  fiom  the 
first  meridian.    Some  geographers  reckon  difference  of  the  time  of  noon  on  bosni 
from  the  first  meridian  180  degrees  west,  the  ship,  and  the  time  by  the  wateb,  imme- 
and  the  same  number  east ;  others,  on  the  diately  determine  tlie  difference  betweca 
contrary,  reckon  the  longitude  from  the  the  longitude  of  the  place  for  which  the 
west  to  the  east,  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  watch  was  regulated,  and  that  wherein  the 
equator,  to  360  degrees.     The  longitude  ship  then  was.    Harrison'  (q.  v.)  was  the 
of  any  place,  togetlier  with  the  latitude  first  who  invented  a  chronometer  of  the 
(q.  v.),  is  requisite  for  the  detennination  of  requisite  accuracy.    Upon  the  first  voy^gi^ 
the  true  situation  of  the  place  upon  the  it    deviated    only  two    minutes  in  fiwr 
earth.    From  the  form  of  our  earth,  it  fol-  months.    Otlier  artists  followed,  namely, 
lows  that  tlie  degrees  of  longitude  iiuist  Kendall,  Mudge,  Berthoud,  Le  Roy,  &c; 
always  decrease  towards  the  )x>lo9.    The  and  Arnold  and  Emeiy  have  latel|y  pn- 
degrees  of  latitude,  on  the  contrary,  are  pared  such  accurate  chronomelen^  thtf 
all  taken  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  *  thev  have  been  used  for  the  detemunatiQB 
amounts  to  60  geographical  miles.    The  of  longitude  upon  land,  as  well  as  atm, 
measure  of  a  degree  of  longitude  upon  with  great  success.    Nevertheless^  Mbo- 
any  parallel  of  latitude  is  found  by  mul-  nomical  observations  furnish  the  mosl  ei- 
tipiying  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  act  methods  of  determining    longhiMk 
•  The  ino5t  recent  chart  of  Long  Island  Sound  ^S  eclipses  and  OCCultationS  are  OOmpaiS- 
i«  that  iNiblubed  by  Uic  MessrsT  Blunts  (New  tively  rare,  and  are  somewhat  difficiUc  ef 
York,  im)  calculation,  the  distancea  of  the  mooi 
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from  the  mm  or  some  of  the  fixed  stars  the  accounts  of  trevellerB,  who  were  igno- 

ha^e  been  adopted  for  the  calculation  of  rant  of  the  language  of  the  Loo-Chooans, 

longitude,  because  these  can  be  measured  and  whose  intercourse  with  them  was  ev- 

almost   every   night,   and   an    accurate  idently  subject  to  all  the  restraints  of  a  most 

knowledge  of  the  moon's  oijliit  is  the  only^  vigilant  and  despotic  police.    In  fact^  the 

thing  requisite  thereto. — Longitude  in  the  statements    of  captain  Hall    on   several 

heavens,  as  that  of  a  star,  £c^  is  an  arc  points  have  been  contradicted  by  the  last 

of  the  ecliptic  comprehended  between  the  voyager  who  has   visited   these  islands 

first  of  Anes,  and  a  circle  perpendicular  (Beechey,  Voyage  in  the  Pacifie^  London, 

to  the  eclipticuDassing  throup^h  the  place  1831),  who  asserts  that  the  I^oo-Chooans 

of  the  star.    Tne  computation  is  made  have  arms  and  money,  and  inflict   the 

according  to  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic  most  severe  and  cruel  punishments.  As  for 

The  longitude  of  a  star  is  found  by  means  the  supplies,  they  appear  to  have  been  fur- 

of  its  ri^t  ascension  and  declination.    It  nished  by  authority,  and  not  by  individu 

changes  on  account  of  the  precession  of  als,  and  the  refusal  to  receive  compensa- 

the  equinoxes.    (See  Equinox^  and  Pre-  tion  is  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  ground 

ceffion.)  that  the  government  which  shows  such  an 

LoNous,  author  of  a  Greek  pastoral  ro-  aversion  to  strangers,  is  unwilling  to  suffer 

mance,  the  subiect  of  which  is  the  loves  any  traffic  between  them  and  its  subjects. 

of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  probably  lived  in  They  were    fbr   some    time  subject  to 

the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great    Noth-  Japan,  but,  in  1372,  were  conquered  by 

inffiskiiown  of  the  circumstances  of  his  China. 

lire,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Look-out;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  North 
ancienta  His  woifc  is  interesting  by  its  Carolina,  in  lat  34^  34^  N.:  N.  £.  of  cape 
poetical  spirit,  ^phic  description  -and  Fear,  and  S.  W.  of  cape  Hatteras. 
style.  The  earher  editions,  of  which  Vil-  Loon  [cobpnbus];  large  aquatic  birds^ 
loison's  is  the  best,  do  not  contain  the  common  to  both  Europe  and  America, 
work  in  so  complete  a  state  as  that  of  They  seldom  visit  Britain,  but  are  met 
Courier  (Paris,  1810)^  He  supplied,  fix>m  with  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
a  Florentine  manuscript,  an  important  In  America,  they  are  most  numerous 
chasm,  but,  having  taken  a  copy  of  it,  was  about  Hudson's  bay,  but  are  also  found 
careless  or  mean  enough  to  render  the  &rther  south.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
page  of  the  manuscript  which  contained  migratory,  making  their  appearance  in  the 
that  narration,  illegible  by  an  enormbus  autumn.  They  are  commonly  seen  in 
ink-spot  This  spot,  the  librarian,  Del  Fu-  pairs,  and  procure  their  food,  which  is  fish, 
ria,  justly  indignant,  has  laid  before  the  by  diving  and' continuing  underwater  for 
eyes  of  the  public  in  an  engraving,  with  a  length  of  time.  They  are  very  wary, 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair.  and  are  seldom  killed,  eluding  their  pur- 
LoNGwooD.  (See  Si,  Helena.)  suers  by  their  great  dexterity  m  plunging 
Loo-Choo,  or  LiEou-KiEon,  or  Lew-  beneath  the  water.  They  ore  very  rest- 
Chew  ;  a  group  of  blands  in  the  Pacific  less  before  a  storm,  always  uttering  loud 
ocean  to  the  south  of  Japan  and  east  of  cries  on  the  approach  of  a  tempest.  They 
China,  to  which  they  are  tributary.  Lat  are  not  eaten,  the  flesh  being  rank  and 
26°  to  27»  4(y  N. ;  Ion.  127°  l(y  to  129°  E.  fishy.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  the  Russian 
But  httlewas  known  to  us  of  these  islands  empire  tan  the  skin  which  covers  the 
until  they  were  visited  by  Maxwell  and  breast  of  this  fowl,  and  form  dresses,  &c. 
Hall,  on  their  return  from  the  embassy  to  of  it,  which  are  very  warm,  and  imbibe 
China.  (See  Hall's  Voyage  to  Corea  and  no  moisture.  The  Greenlanders  also 
Ijoo-Choo,)  They  are  represented  as  make  the  same  use  of  them.  The  loon 
havinff  a  mild  climate  and  an  excellent  measures  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of 
0oil,  wounding  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  four  feet 
The  voyagers  who  have  touched  have  nx  inches  in  breadth:  the  bill  is  strong,  of  a 
been  allowed  to  land  only  under  the  most  ^ossy  black,  and  four  inches  and  three 
jealous  precautions,  and  have  never  been  quarters  long,  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth, 
permitted  to  enter  the  country.  In  other  The  head  and  half  of  the  length  of  the 
respects,  they  have  been  kindly  treated  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  green 
supplied  with  provisions,  fbr  which  the  gloss,  and  purple  reflections;' this  issue- 
islanders  have  uniformly  refused  to  receive  ceeded  by  a  band  consisting  of  interrupted 
pay.  Capt  Hall  paints  the  islands  as  a  new  white  and  black  lateral  stripes,  which  en- 
Aroidia,  in  which  the  use  of  arms,  money  compasses  the  neck,  and  tapers  to  a  point 
and  punishments  is  unknown.  It  is  man-  on  its  fore  part,  without  joining  ;  below 
ifest  thA  htde  reliance  is  to  be  plaeed  on  this  is  a  broad  band  of  daric  glossy  green 
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and  violet,  which  is  blended  behind  \vitli  posed    several  theatrical    pieces,   wlia 

tlie  plumage  of  the  back;  the  whole  of  scarcely  12  years  of  age.    jAJx>ut  this  time, 

the  upper  parts  arc  of  a  deep  black,  slight-  he  ran  away  from  school  with  a  eom- 

ly  glossed  with  green,  and  thickly  spotted  rade,  for  die  purpose  of  seeing  the  worid, 

with  white,  in  regular  transverse  or  semi-  but  was  stopped  in  Astorga^aod  sent  bock, 

circular  rows,  two  spots  on  tlic  end  of  by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  to  Madni 

each  feather ;  tlie  lower  parts  arc  pure  Lope  early  lost  his  parents,  but  was  eok- 

white,  with  a  slight  dusky  line  across  tlie  bled,  by  the  assistance  of  Avila,  bishop  €f 

vent.    Tlie  outside  of  the  legs  and  feet  is  Alcala,  to  complete  his  studies.     He  aftni- 

black,  the  inside  lead  color.    The  leg  is  wants  found  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Aln, 

four  inches  in  lengUi ;  both  legs  and  teet  ut  Madrid.    Encouraged  by  this  Mfn^ 

are    marked    with  five-sided  i>olygoiis  ;  nas,  whose  secretary  he  became,  he  etm- 

weight  al>out  eight  to  ten  pounds.    The  posed  his  Arcadia^  a  heroic  pastOFsl  ■ 

female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male,  prose  and  verse,  of  which   MoDteuwnv 

and  differs  in  her  colors.    The  young  do  had  given  an  example  in  his  Diana.    The 

not  attain  their  perfect  plumage  until  tlie  Arcadia  is  an  idyl,  in  ^vq  acts,  in  whid 

second  or  third  year.     It  should  Ix;  men-  the  shepherds,  with  their  DuZcwieof,  speik 

tioned,  however,  tlmt  Temminck  and  the  the  language    of  Amadis,    and    diMOi 

prince  of  Musiffuaiio  state  that  tlie  two  sex-  questions  of  theology,  grammar,  rhetoiic^ 

es  are  alike  ill  plumage:  our  sportsmen  who  arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  poeOf. 

reside  on  the  coast  whcR^  these  birds  are  Inscriptions  are  also  introduced  upon  tlx 

plenty,  insist,  on    the  contrar}*,  tiiat  the  pedestals  of  the  statues  of  distinguiriM^ 

adults  of  botli  sexes  may  always  be  dis-  men  in  a  saloon,  in  which  a  part  of  tk 

tinguished  by  their  plumage.    The  female  action  takes  place.    This  woii:  proved  tfar 

lay^  two  large  brownish  eggs,  and  general-  various  acquisitions  of  the  author.    Got- 

ly  builds  at  the  edge  of  small  islands  or  celts  and  quibbles  are  frequent  in  thk^fl 

the  margins  oflakes  and  ponds.    In  swim-  in  Ix)pe's  other  writings.    Ingenend,!* 

miug  and  diving,  the  li^^s  only  arc  used,  is  one  of  those  writers  who  set  a  daafft- 

and  not  the  v^ings,  as  in  the  guillemot  and  ous  example  of  that  false  wit,  a  HslB  la 

auk  tribes ;  and,  from  their  l)eing  situated  which    extended    almost    all  over  £■> 

far  l>ehuid,  and  their  slight  delation  from  rope.     Marino  particularly  intiodueed  it 

the  line  of  the  body,  the  bird  is  enabled  to  into  Italy,  and  acknowledged,  with  finlf 

propel  itself  througli  die  water  with  gi*cat  expit^ons  of  admiradon,  that  Lope  bid 

velocity.  been  his  [)attem.   Aflcr  the  puBlicatxNi  d 

Loos,  Daniel  Frederic,  a  distinguished  his  Arcadia^  Loi^e  married.     He  appesa 

die-sinker,  was  honi  at  Altenburg,  in  Sax-  however,  to  have  culdvated  the  poetic  at 

ony,  in  1735.    Sdclcr,  the  roval  die-cutt(T,  with   increasing  zeal.     A  nobleinan  d 

rook  him  as  an  apjiruntice,  but  kept  him  rank  having  made  himself  merry  atLope^ 

i Nick  from  jealousy.    Loos,  however,  final-  expense,  the  ))oet  revenged  himself  upia 

]y  went  to  Dres<len,  where  he  worked  at  this  critic,  and  exiK>sed  him  tothehiagbur 

the  mint,  hut  his  merits  were  here  also  of  the  whole  city.  His  opponent  chaUen^ 

kept  secret  by  his  einiiloyer.     After  many  him,  and   was  dangerously  woimded  ii 

vicissitudes,  Loos  was  employed   in  the  the  encounter,  and  Lope  was  obliffed  v 

Prussimi  son'ico  at  Magdeburg,  but  was  flee  to  Valencia.  Afler  his  return  to  Madoi 

unable  to  maintain  his  tainily,  ami  lived  the  loss  of  his  wife  rendered  a  reeideDce in 

for  some  time  in  ])overty,  in  Berlin.     His  that  place  insup[K)rtableto  him.     In  15^ 

merit    was    at   la*«t    acknowledged.      In  therefore,  he  ser>*ed  in  tlie  invincible  ar- 

1767,  he  bcc^iie  member  of  the  academy  niada,  the  fate  of  which  is  well  known, 

of  line  artsund  produced  a  great  nuinlHT  During  this  expedition  he  wrote  ha  Ikr- 

of  medals.    Purity  of  style  and  drnwing  inosura  de  Jlngdica  (the  Beauty  of  Angei- 

were  not  so  much  ncpiired  in  medals  as  ca],  a  iioem  in  !20  cantos,  which  continue 

at  {)resent  in  Germany,  but  his  successors  the  history  of  tliis  princess  from  tlie  time 

have  hardly  surpassiid  hhn  hi  technical  in  which  Ariosto  lefl  it.    By  this  work  be 

skill.    Loos  died  in  1818.    His  son  is  one  hoped  to  do  honor  to  his   countiy,  ii 

of  the  chief  odicers  of  the  Berlin  mint  which,  as  he  learned  in  Turpiu,  the  8iK- 

LopF.  DE  Vega  (Don  Lopt  Fdir  de  Ve^a  cc^ediug  adventures  of  the  heroine  occa*- 

(Vr/yjio; /-Vt^,  as  he  is  often  called,  signifies  red.     In  addition  to  the  peril  of  rivalff 

/Wfir),  a    celebrattKl  dramatic   iH>et,  was  with  A riosto,  the  difficulty  of  success  mi 

bom  at  Madrid,  Sept.  25,  15(^2.    While  a  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  poen 

child,  he  displayed  a  lively  taste  for  i>oe-  upon    the  same  subject,   by   Luis  Bor 

try,  made  verses  l)efon^  he  knew  how  to  bono  de  Soto,  under  the  title  Ldu  Lagnf- 

write,  and,  as  he  himself  avc»,  hod  com-  mas  de  Jbigtlka^  wluch  passed  for  one  of 
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the  best  poems  in  the  Spanish  language,  not  wise  enough  to  reject  it  The  number 
and  was  honorably  mentioned  in    E^n  of  his  poetical  productions  is  extraordina- 
Quixote.     In    1590,    Lope    returned  to  ly.    Scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  he 
Madrid,  and  again  entered  the  married  did  not  print  a  poem,  and,  in  general, 
Btatfe.    In  1598,  he  obtained  one  of  the  scarcely  a  month,  nay,  scarcely  a  week,  in 
poetical  prizes,  offered  on  the  occasion  of  which  he  did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the 
the  canonization    of  St  Isidore.     This  theatre.    A  pastoral,  in  prose  and  verse, 
prize  poem  he  published  with  many  odier  in  which  he  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christ, 
poems,  under  the  name  of  Tom^  de  Bur-  established  his  supremacy  in  this  branch  ; 
gtnUas,    About  tliis  time,  he  also  com-  and  many  verses  and  hymn^on  sacred  sub- 
posed  a  great  number  of  pieces  for  the  jects  bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  new 
theatre.    His  literary  fame  increased,  and  calling  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
his  domestic  situation  made  this  the  hap-  Philip  IV,  who  gready  favored  the  Spanish 
piest  period  of  his  life.    But  he  lost  his  theatre',  when  he  ascended  the  tluone,  in 
son,  and  soon  after  his  wife,  and  had  only  1621,  found  Lope  in  possession  of  the 
a  daughter  left.    He  now  sought  consols-  stage,  and  of  an  unlimited  authori^  over 
tion  from  religion,  and  became  a  priest  poets,  actors,  and  the  public.    He  imrae- 
and  secretary  of  the  inquisition.    His  de-  diately  loaded  him  with  new  marks  of 
votion,  however,  did  not  inteifere  with  his  honor  and  favor.    At  this  time  Lope  pub- 
poetical  studies,  and  he  still  endeavored  to  lished  Los  TViumpkos  dela  Fi;  Las  For- 
maintain  the  djustinffuished  rank  which  he  tunas  de  Diana,  novels  in  prose,  imitations 
had  taken  upon  the  Spanish  Parnassus,  of  those  of  Cervantes ;    Circe,  an  epic 
and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  foes  and  his  poem,  and    Philomela,   an    allegory,    in 
rivals,  among  whom  Luis  de  Gongora  y  which,  under  the  character  of  the  night- 
Argote  was  die  most  distinguished.  Lope,  ingale,  he  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon 
who  had  been  attacked  in  his  satires,  and  certain  critics,  whom  he  represents  under 
who  was  indignant  at  the  corruption  of  that  of  the  thrush.      His  celebrity  in- 
taste  produced  by  him,  allowed  himself  to  creased  so    much    that,  suspicious  with 
ridicule  his  obscure  and  aftected  style,  and  respect  to    the  enthusiasm    which    had 
that  of  his  pupils,  altiiough,  in  his  poem  ^en  shown  for  him,  he  printed  the  work 
Laurd  de  Ap6Uo,  he  acknowledges  the  Soliloquios  a  Dios,  under  the   assumed 
talents  of  Gk)ngora.    But  Gongora's  cor-  name,  N.  P.  Gabriel  de  Padecopeo  (an  an- 
rupt   taste  infected  even  his  opponents,  asram  of  Lope  de  Vega  de  Carpio),which 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lope's  last  likewise  obtained    creat   applause.     He 
works  are  not  entirely  exempt  fipom  it  afterwards  published  a  poem  on  the  sub- 
Another  yet  more  distinguished  assailant  ject  of  Mary  Stuart,  viz.  Corona  tragica 
was  Cervantes,  who  publicly  advised  him,  (the  Tragic  Crown),  and  dedicated  it  to 
in  a  sonnet,  to  leave  the  epic  poem,  upon  pope  Urban  VIII,  who  had  also  com- 
which  he  was  then  engaged— Jeru^o^i  memorated  the  death  of  this  queen.    The 
wm^uirtflKfa— unfinished.    Lope  parodied  Pope  wrote  an  answer  to  the  poet  with 
this  sonnet,  and  published  his  poem,  the  hw  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
weakest  of  his  performances.    He  accom-  tide  of  doctor  of  dieology ;  he  also  sent 
panied  it  with  many  remarks,  which  are  himthecrossoftheoiderof  Malta— marks 
all  found  in  die  last  edition  of  1777.    Cer-  of  honor  i#ich,  at  the  same  time,  reward- 
vantes  acknowledged  his  merits,  howev-  ed  his  zeal  for  strict  Catholicism,  on  whu^h 
er,  in  the  following  verses :  account  he  was  also  made  a  ^miliar  of 
,,  -       .    .       ^  the  inquisition.    All  this  contributed  to 
\^T)n^"^  ^'■"'  f  ^'^''m  support  die  enthusiasm  of  die  Spaniards 

Ntnguno  U  avantaje  m  aun  U  hega:  ^^  „  ^^^^^    ^^   liteiBture.*^  The 

(A  distinguished  poet,  whom  no  one,  in  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  without  regard 
verse  or  prose,  surpasses  or  equals.)  Cer-  to  criticism  (for  he  says  in  his  ftrange 
vantes  died  soon  after  (1616),  in  poverty,  poem.  Arte  at  hazer  Comedias,  that  the 
in  the  very  city  in  which  his  nvol  hVed  people  isay  fbr  the  comedies,  and,  con- 
m  splendor  and  luxury,  and  in  the  pos-  sequently,  he  who  serves  them  should 
session  of  the  public  admiratioiL  How  consult  their  pleasure),  ran  afier  him 
differendy  has  posterity  judged  of  these  whenever  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
two  poets !  For  200  years,  the  fame  of  street,  to  gaze  uponthis  prodigy  of  nature 
Cervantes  has  been  increasing,  while  (moiulniocfenaturafeui),  as  Cervantes  call- 
Lope  is  neglected  in  his  own  country.  edhinL  The  directors  of  the  theatre  paid 
About  the  time  of  Cervantes'  death,  the  him  so  hbelally,  that  at  one  time  he  is  said 
endiusiaam  of  the  Spaniards  for  Lope  ap-  to  have  possesKd  property  to  the  amount 
proBched  toid(rfatiT,  and  be  himself  was  of  more  than  100,000  ducats ;  but  he  was 
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himself  so  goncrous  and  charitable,  that  that  other  poets  would  have  made, 

he  left  but  little.    The  spiritual  college  in  four  pieces  of  them.    Sucli,  for  ins 

Madrid,  into  which  he  Imd  been  admitted,  the  exuberance  found  in  La  JF\ier 

choee  him  president  {capellan  mayor).    In  mosa,  which  obtained  the  distinctii 

common  conversation,  any  thing  perfect  ing  represented  in  the  seraglio  at  O 

in  its  kind,  was  called  Lopean.     Until  nople.    In  fertility  of  dramatic  ii 

1(>35,  he  continued  without  interruption  and  faciUty  of  language,  both  in  p 

to  produce  poems  and  plays.    At  this  pe-  verse.  Lope  stan(ls  alone.    The  e 

riod,  however,  he  occupied  himself  with  and  the  connexion  of  liis  pieces  i 

religious  thoughts,  and  .devoted  himself  slight  and  loose.    He  is  also  ace 

strictly   to  monastic   practices,  and  died  making  too  frequent  and  unifbn 

August  26  of  the  same  year.    The  prince-  of  duels  and  disguises  (which  fault 

ly  splendor  of  his  funeral,  of  which  the  er,  his  successors  committed  still  r 

duke  of  Susa,  the  most  distinguished  of  quently),and  of  freedom  in  his  deli 

his  patrons,  and  the  executor  of  his  will,  of  maimers.    Some  (lord  Hollanc 

had  the  direction,  the  great  number  as  stance)  have  attributed  to  him  al» 

well  as  the  tone  of  the  panegyrics,  which  troduction  of  the  character  termed^ 

were   composed   for   this  occasion,  the  upon  the  Spanish  stage.    In  thos* 

emulation  of  foreign  and  native  poets  to  lar  pieces,  which  Lope  composed 

bewail  his  death,  and    to  celebrate    his  popular  taste,  we  find  such  bon 

fame,  presented  an-  example    altogether  language  and  thought,  that  we  a 

unique  in  the  history  of  literature.    The  tempted  to  conclude  that  he  inti 

splendid    exequies    continued  for    three  make  sport  of  his  subject  and  his 

days,   and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  The  merit  of  the  elaborate   part 

Spanish  PhcEuix  were   i)erformed  upon  tragedies  consists  i^articularly  in 

the  Spanish  stages  with  great  solenmity.  exuberance  of  his  figures,  and,  a< 

The  number  of  Lope's   compositions  is  to  the  Spcmish  critics,  tlie  puril 

astonishing.     It  is  said  that  he  printed  language.    In  judging  of  his  boh 

more  tlian  21,300,000  lines,  and  that  800  treating  religious  affairs,  we  must ; 

of  his  pieces   have  appeared  upon   tlie  consideration  tlie  character  of  the 

stage.    In  one  of  his  last  works,  he  af-  and   tlie    nature  of  the    Spanis 

firmed  that  the  printed  portion  of  them  Many  foreign  dramatic  writers,  ^ 

was  less  than  those  which  were  ready  for  add,  have  imitated  Lope,  and  are  i 

the  press.    The  Castilian  language  is,  in-  to  him  for  their  best  pieces  and 

deed,  ver>'  rich,  the  Sjianish  verses  are  Schlegel,  in  his  lectures  on    tb€ 

often  very  short,  and  tlie  laws  of  metre  (Forlesungenuberdramatische  Kun 

and  rhythm  arc  not  rigid.    We  may,  how-  of  Lope — "  Without  doubt,   this 

ever,  doubt    the  pretended  number   of  sometimes  too  much  extolled,  soi 

Lope's  works,  or  we  must  admit,  that,  if  he  too  much  under\'alued,  appears  in  t 

began  to  compose  when  13  years  of  age,  he  favorable  light  in  his^plays;    d 

must  have  written  about  900  verses  daily,  trc  was  the  best  school  tor  tlie  co 

which,  if  we  consider  his  employments,  of  his  three  capital  faults,  viz.   d 

and  the  interruptions  to  which,  as  a  soldier,  connexion,  prohxity,  and  a  useless 

a  secretary,  the  father  of  a  fa(^ly,  and  a  of  learning."    In  some  of  his  pi< 

priest,  he  must  have  been  subject,  appears  jiecially  die  historical,  which  ^ven 

inconceivable.    What  we  |)os8ess  of  his  ed  upon  old  romances  and  tiadi 

works  amoimts  to  only  about  a  fourth  of  certain  rudeness  of  manner  predoi 

this  quantity.    This,  however,  is  sufficient  whicli  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 

to  excite  astonishment  at  his  fertility.   He  ter,  and  seems  manifesdy  to  lia^ 

himself  informs  us  that  he  had  naore  than  chosen  for  the  subjects.     Others, 

a  hundred  times  composed  a  piece  and  delineate  the  manners  of  tlie  dme 

brought  it  on  the  stage  within  24  hours,  a  cultivated  tone.    They  all  contal 

Perez  de   Montalvan  asserts  that  Lope  huinorand  interesting  situations,  ai 

composed  as  rapidly  in  poetry  as  in  prose,  ably  there  are  few  which,  with  son 

and  that  he  made  verses  faster  than  his  ations,  would  not  be  well  receiv< 

amanuensis  could  write  them.    He  es-  at  the  present  day.    Their  gener 

timates  Lope's  plays  at  1800,  and  his  sa-  are  the  same — carelessness  of  p 

cramental  pieces  {.Autos  sacramentalos)  at  negligent  execution.    They  nie  a 

400.    Of  his  writings,  his  dramatic  works  ficient  in  depth,  and  m  Uiose  fine  c 

are  the  most  celebrated,    the  plots  of  which  constitute  the  mysteries  of 

those  that  approach  nearest  to  the  charac-  A  CoUeccion  de  las  Obras  sudias 

ter  of  tragedy,  are  usually  so  extensive,  Prosa  como  en  Verso  de  D.  JLope^  i 
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Ml  at  Madrid,  1776^  seq.  (31  vo]8.,4to.)*  symbol  of  his  body,  which  was  soon  to  be 

does  Dot  contain  his  plays,  however,  broken ;  and  the  red  wine  (for,  probably, 

:h  were  published  at  an  earlier  date,  Christ  used  this  kind  of  wine,  wlilch  is 

5  \o]b^  4to.    Concerning  his  life  (of  the  most  common  in  Palesdne)  was  a  sig- 

;h    his  poem   Dorothea   gives,  per*  nificant  symbol  of  his  blood.    In  all  the 

,  the  most  valuable  information)  and  churches  founded  by  the  aposdes,  tins 

ngs,  consult  the  work  of  lord  Hoi-  usage  was  introduced.    In  the  first  and 

-^me  Account  of  the  Life   and  second  century,  this  rite  was  celebrated  in 

ings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  connexion  with  tlie  agape  (q.  v.)  or  love- 

idon,  1817,  U  vols.,  2d  edition).  feaaL    After  the  third  century,  when  the 

)RD ;  of  uncertain  etymology ;  a  tide  congregations  became  more  numerous,  the 

lonor  or  dignity,  used   in  different  agapes  ceased,  and  die  Lord's  supper  was 

^   In  the  feudal  times,  lord  {seigneiar)  from  thence  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of 

the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  every  divine  service  in  the  churches,  in 

retained  the  dominion  or  uldmate  such  a  way  that  all  present  could  partake, 

erty  of  the  feud  or  fee,  the  use  only  with  the  exception  of  catechumens  (i.  e. 

?  granted  to  the  tenant.    A  person  Christians  not  yet  baptized),  and  of  unbe- 

has  die  fee  of  a  manor,  and  eonse-  lievers.    These  were  obliged  to  withdraw 

idy  the  homage  of  his  tenants,  is  called  when  die  celebration  of  die  Lord's  supper 

ord  of  the  manor.    In  these  cases,  the  commenced,    because    communion    was 

ihip  or  barony  was  connected  with  considered  as  a  mysterious  act,  which  was 

eigncurial  riglits  of  jurisdiction.    The  to  be  withheld  from  profane  eyes.    Chris- 

nor  lord  is  styled  lordparamownt^  and  tians  soon  began  to  ascribe  supernatural 

i  tenants  again  grant  a  poruon  of  land  power  to  the  rite,  and  to  take  die  conse- 

ther  persons,  they  being  tenants  in  crated  bread  and  wine    for  more  than 

«nce  to  the  lord  paramoimt,  and  lords  bread  and  wine,  and  to  maintain  that  the 

eference  to  their  own   tenants,  are  body  and  the  blood  of  our  Savior  worn 

d  mesne  or  meart,  i.  e.  middle  lords,  united  with  them.    From  this  originated 

{  is  also  a  mere  tide  of  dignity,  at-  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiadoh,  which 

Bd  to  certain  official  stations,  which  was  started  by  Parrhasius  Radbertuis,  in 

sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes  the  ninth  century.    Though  this  doctrine 

official  or  personal.    All  who  are  was  at  first  opposed  (see  Berengariua),  yet 

e  by  birth  or  creation,  that  is,  the  peers  it  was  soon  generally  received,  and,  in 

ngland,  are  called  lords ;  die  ^ye  or-  1215,  solemnly  confirmed  by  pope  Inno- 

of  nobility  constitute  the  lords  tem-  cent  III,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council. 

1,  in  contradistincdon  from  the  prelates  From  the  new  doctrine  sprang  the  adora- 

le  church,  or  lords  spiritual,  both  of  don  of  the  host  (in  which  God  was  pres- 

m  sit  together  in  the  house  of  lords,  eiit,  according  to  the  new  belief),  as  well 

Peers,)     It  is  sometimes  only  an  as  the  custom  of  refusing  the  cup  in  die 

ial  tide,  as  lord  advocate,  lord  mayor,  communion  to  the  laity,  because  it  was 

It  is  also  appUed,  but  only  by  cour-  supjiosed,  diat,  where  the  body  of  Christ 
,  to  the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises,  was,  his  blood  must  be  too  (Concomitance), 
to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls. — In  Scrip-  whence  the  use  of  the  wine  was  not 
,  the  word  Lord,  when  printed  in  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
tals,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  trans-  munion.  This  refusal  was,  also,  \mrt\y 
n  of  the  Hebrew  Admud,  which  the  owin^  to  a  desire  of  avoiding  every 
s  were  accustomed  to  substitute  in  occasion  whereby  the  blood  of^  Chrit>t 
ing,  and  even  in  writing,  for  tlie  in-  might  be  incautiously  spilled,  and  become 
>le  name  Jehovah  (q.  v.).  In  the  New  profaned ;  and  partly  to  the  efibrts  of  the 
lament,  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  clergy  to  establish  a  distinction  in  dieir 
Brm,  in  the  original  Greek,  being  KvfMOf  own  favor.  Even  before  the  origin  of 
aer,  master.)  the  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiation,  the 
OBDS,  House  of.  (See  Parliament,  Lord's  supper  had  begun  to  he  represent- 
le  article  Great  Britain,)  ed  as  a  sacrifice.  From  this  sprang  the 
ord's  Supper;  a  ceremony  among  private  mass.  (See  Mass,)  After  die 
istians,  by  which  they  commemorate  notion  of  purgatory  had  ()ecome  prevalent, 
death  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  this  doctrine  was  connected  with  the 
make,  at  the  same  time,  a  profenion  above-mentioned  conception  of  the  coin- 
heir  ^th.  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  munion  as  a  sacrifice,  and  now  masses  were 
when  he  took  his  last  meal  with  his  said  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
iples.  The  bread,  which  he  broke  the  souls  of  the  deceased  fix>m  purgator}\ 
r  the  Oriental  manner,  was  a  fitting  As  eariy  as  the  seventh  century,  private 
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masBes  were  celebrated  in  various  places ;  suppressed  the  Cirpto-CalviiiiBts  id  die 

after  the  niuth  centuiy,  they  were  in  use  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churchy  and 

every  where.   Thus  the  Lord's  supper  had  established  the  idea  of  Luther.     In  neeot 

become,  in  the  course  of  time,  something  times,  many  Lutheran  divinefl  have  ii- 

<]uite  different  fiom   the   design  of  its  (lined  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.     Iht 

founder.    This  had  been  contended  pre-  Greek  church  has  not  adopted  the  dot- 

vious  to  the  reformation,  by  some  parties  trine  of  transubstantiation  in  its  wfaok 

dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  church,  espe-  extent;  yet  her  doctrine  comes  nearvto 

cially  by  the  Hussites  (seeHuMt^,  in  article  this  dogma  than  to  that  of  the'refimiMi 

Huss),  in  the  fifleenth  century,  to  whom,  church.    The  Oriental  ChrialiaDfl  diftr 

indeed,  the  council  of  Bale  was  obliged  also  fiom  the  Western,  in  uaiiiff  lewreiKd 

to  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  com-  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper,  ana  in  adnm- 

munion.     The    reformers   renewed  the  isteriug  it  to  children.  (See  Chrtek  ObotLl 

C4)mplaint,  that  the  church  had  deviated,  [The  doctrine  of  the  Lord^  Bopger  Im 

in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  given  rise  to  such  long  and  bitter  contei- 

from  the  purpose  of  Christ,  and  the  ex-  tion  between  Catholics  and   Protenanai 

ample  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  both  the  that  the  following  remarks,  written  bja 

German  and  Swiss  reformers  agreed  in  Catholic,  and  giving  the  Catholic  viem 

rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia-  on  this  subject,  may  not  be  uninterestiBi 

tion  and  the  mass,  and  maintaining,  that  to  our  readers.]    The  Catholic  doetm 

the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  celebrated  of  communion  (sajrs  the  writer)  cannot  be 

before  the  whole  congregation,  and  with  understood  wimout  a  dear  insi^^t  into 

the   administration  of  lx>th    bread    and  the  fundamental  views  of  theUatholie 

wine.    In  explaining  the  words  by  which  church  on    all   sacred   things.      He,  to 

the  supper  was   instituted,  Luther  and  whom  Christianity  is  not  an  external  nwt- 

Zuinglius  differed,  and  their  different  opin-  lation  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  Jesus  is  dm 

ions  on  this  subject  formed  the  principal  the  incarnate  God,  and  his  doctrine  not 

subject  of  the  unhappy  dissension  between  divine  truth  higher  than  all  human  eon- 

the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches,  ceptions,  who  regards  not  the  church  «t 

Luther  took  tlie  words, "  This  is  my  body,"  divine  institution,  and  her  traditions  as  iih 

&C.,  in  their  literal  sense,  and  thought  disputably  true,    cannot   enter   into  the 

that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Catholic  views  on  the  commuDion.     It 

were  united,  in  a  mysterious  way,  with  must  be  particulariy  considered,  that  Gtth- 

the  bread  and  the  wine,  so  that  the  com-  olic  Christianity  is  of  a  truly  m^tic  iiatuie 

municant  receives,  with  and  under  (cum  By  mysHcism  we  mean  not  the  capridooi 

et    »ub)  the   bread  and  wine,    tlie    real  imaginations  of  each  individual,  c^t  tfaf 

body  and  real  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  universal  mystical  belief  of  the  ehurch 

Zuinglius,  on  the  other  side,  understood  Of  these  mysteries  the  sacrament  of  com- 

the  words  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  sup-  munion  is  the  highest,  and  is  the  cential 

posed  that  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  say,  ^  The  point  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  CathoTK 

bread  and  the  wine  represent  my  body  church.    In  all  religions,  we  find  the  idn 

and  my  blood,"  and  maintained,  therefore,  of  a  sacrifice,  which  man  offers  to  the  De- 

that  tlie  bread  and  wine  were  mere  signs  ity,  by  which  he  acknowledges  a  relatioo 

of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  between  himself  and  the  Deity,  and  en- 

From  this  difference  of  opinion  arose  a  deavors  to  represent  the  devout  spirit  of  R^ 

violent  dispute  between  Lutlier  and  Zuin-  ligion  by  an  act  of  external  worshin.    Tht 

glius,  which,  in  later   times,  -has   been  purer  is  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  the  purer 

continued  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cal-  is  the  religion.    It  was  reserved  for  Chri^- 

vinistic  divines.     The  opinion  advanced  tianity  to  give  it  its  liighest  reality  and 

by  Calvin,    bv  which   a  spiritual  pres-  greatest  purity.    In  the  prophecies  relat- 

once  of  the  body  and  blcKxi  of  Christ  ing  to  the  Messiali,  it  is  said,  that  he  riiaD 

is  supposed  in  die  communion,  though  it  be  a  priest  afler  the  order  of  Melchtsedek 

came  nearer  to  the   Lutheran    doctrine  (Psalm  ex.  4) ;  but  this  Melchisedek  was 

than  that  of  Zuinghus  did,  vet  was  essen-  a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  offered 

tially  different,  and,  therefore,  also  met  bread  and  wine.    ( Gtn,  xiv.)     How  theu 

with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  strict  was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Malaclii  pm- 

adherents  of^Lutner.     Mekmchthon  in-  dieted  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancieiit 

clined  to  the  Calvinistic  notion,  and  so  law  would  be  abolished,  and  supplied  by 

did  many  other  Lutheran  divines,  who  a  pure  meat-offering.  (Jlfa2adb»  i,ll.)  The 

were  called  by  the  opposite  puty  PhUin-  incarnate  God  walked  in  the  flesh  amoDf 

isU  and  Crypto-CalvmuU.    The  formula  mortals,  teaching  and  wcnrking  mhacfei. 

concorduBj  or  articles  of  rdigious  peace,  After  having  performed  the  minicle  of 
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iplying  the  loaves,  he  deliFered  a  part  Jusdn  Martyr,  endeavoriDg  to  give  the 

18  mysteries  (John  vi,  48 — 56 ;  1  Co-  emperor  a  notion  of  the  religion  of  the 

« xix,  16 ;  Ijuke  xxii.  19, 20 ;  Mark  xiv,  Christians,  afler  describing  the  ceremo- 

v29 ;  Maih.  xxvi.  26 — 28.)    It  is  easily  ny  of  consecration,  says,  **  We  eat  this 

eived  that  this  rite  must  have  been  not  as  common  bread,   and  drink  this 

al  with  the  foundation  of  his  religion,  not  as  common  wine ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ, 

that  the  apostles  eveiy  where  intro-  after  having  been  made  man  by  the  word 

td  it  and  made  known  its  si^ification.  of  Grod,  had  flesh  and  blood,  so  we  believe 

what  the  apostles  have  mtroduced  also,  that  the  food  consecrated   by  his 

preached  we  learn  only  by  tradition,  words,  has  become  the  flesh  and  blood  of 

tradition,  however,  teik  us  that  the  the  man  Jesus."    {Acts  1.)    We  know  al- 

lance  of  Christ  was  meant  literally,  so,  that  the  Christians  were  accused,  by 

Lord  (proceeds  the  writer)  rfemain^  the  pagans,  of  eating,  in  their  secret  as- 

s  church :  hi  the  congregations  of  the  semblies,  the  flesh  of  an  in&nt — a  notion 

stians,  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  which  certainly  took  its  rise  fitmi  their 

9r  were  oflfered  and  tasted  in  the  shape  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which 

ead  and  wine.    This  was  the  belief  the  former  might  have  heard  some  ob- 

e  church  from  the  beginning  ^  and  it  scure  account.    The  Christians,  in  gene- 

ot  be  shown  that  it  commenced  at  ral  (continues  the  writer),  kept  this  doc* 

particular  time,  or  supplanted  another  trine  veiy  secret  {diadplvna  arcani).     If 

rine.     The  clearest  proof  of  this  is,  they  believed  that  they  received  Christ 

a  similar  doctrine,  even  if  it  be  not  only  through  faith,  it  is  not  easv  to  see 

same  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  why  tiiey  made  such  a  mystery  of  it  But 

be  found  in  all  the  churches,  which  this  they  did,  and  instructed  their  catechu- 

since   separated  from-  the    Catho-  mens  in  this  doctrine  but  a  short  time  be- 

This  rite  is  in  remembrance  of  the  fore  their  baptism.     The  dogma  of  tran- 

1  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.    But  substantiation  is  as  old  as  the  communion 

(says  the  writer)  can  we  sin  against  the  itself  and  was  by  no  means  first  set  up  by 

and  the  blood  of  Jesus  ?  How  can  Panrhasius  Radbertus,  in  the  ninth  centu- 

ike  it  at  all  unwortiiily,  if  the  whole  ly,  as  is  commoifly  asserted  by  the  Prot- 

nony  is  a  mere  act  of  commemora-  estants.     There  is  no  reason  why  that 

'  To  what  purpose  would  be  the  ad-  real  presence  should  be  limited  to  the 

ition,  *^  This  do  in  remembrance  of  time  when  the  Christian  receives  the  eu- 

if  there  was  no  meAiing  attached  to  it  charist ;  for  Christ  distinctiy  says,  **  This  is 

hat  of  a  participation  in  the  fruits  of  my  body,"  and  tenders  it,  on  that  account, 

s*  death  by  an  act  of  commemora-  to  his  disciples.    And  how  could  it  be  de- 

'  The  memory  of  Jesui  is  essentially  cided  at  what  moment  this  presence  com- 

eeted  with  all  the  benefits  of  bis  reli-  mences,  and  when  it  ceases  ?    The  fiist 

Further,  as  soon  as  we  admit  of  a  Christians  knew  nothing  about  this  limi- 

presence  of  Jesus  in  the  eucharist,  tation.    They  regarded  the  consecrated 

nust  be  ready  to  concede,  also,  that  .  host  with  feelinp  of  adoration  ;    they 

•read  and  wine  cease  to  exist  in  reali-  partook  of  it  with  the  utmost  awe,  and 

lOUffh  they  remain  still  in  appearance,  carried  it  with  them  in  times  of  persecution, 

wnich  really  exists,  is  the  sacni-  to  encourage  themselves  by  the  enjoyment 

ally  (not  visibly)  present  body  and  of  it.    Origen,  a  writer  of  the  third  centu- 

l  of  Christ    By  a  mbacle  of  the  ry,  says,  "You,  who  are  allowed  to  par- 

lipotent,  a  change  is  eflTected,  and  this  take  in  the  holy  mysteries,  you  know  how 

:al\  transubstantiatioiu     It  has  been  to  keep  the  body  of  the  Lord  you  receive, 

3d  already,  by  Leibnitz,  that  there  is  with  ail  caution  and  reverence  (the  Chris- 

bilosophical  contradiction  in  this,  and  tians  received  it  formerly  with  their  hands), 

ind  it  the  principle  of  .a  whole  philo-  lest  any  part  of  the  hallowed  gift  ftdl  to 

ical  school,  the  sceptics,  to  dispute  the  ground  ;  you  believe  justly  that  you 

eal  esdstence  of  appearances.    Even  bring  guilt  upon  yourselves  when,  by  neg- 

>ldest  Christian  ftithers,  not  oifly  in  ligence,  you  drop  any  part  of  it"  Equally 

ons,  but  in  passages  explanatory  of  strong  terms  are  to  be  found  in  Cyril's  in- 

doctrines,  and  destined  for  the  in-  structions  to  the  new  converts,  as  well  as 
tion  of  the  catechumens,  expressed  in  the  liturgy  of  all  the  Oriental  and  West- 
selves  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  em  churches,  the  testimony  of  which  is 
hat    the  first  Christians    were   not  of  the  greater  importance,  as  it  is  not  the 

convinced  of  Christ's  being  pres-  testimony  of  a  few  single  scholars,  but  the 

through    our  belief    but   also   that  public  profession  of  entire  churches.    As 

bread   or  wme   no  longer  esDAed.  firom  the  fijst  times,  the  presbyter  of  the 
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congregation  perfinmed  the  consecration,  on  reason,  by  which  the  wsripCnro  ivwii 

the  peculiar  view  of  the  Catholic  church,  be  searched,  must  needs  loee  a  Beam  tf 

which  considers  the  spiritual  ^ideof  a  the  Cathohc  mysteries.    Li  theoomiGfltf 

congregation  as  a  sacrincinff  pnest,  is  ex-  Trent,  session   13^  are  prcmoaneed  Ik 

plainecL    The  mass  is  noming  but  this  foUowinff   canons,  which    reppcMul  ik 

sacrifice,  and,  so  far,  as  old  in  its  essential  creed  of  the  church : — ^1.  If  ainj  one  it- 

cluuacter  as  the  Lord^  supper,  though  it  nies  that  there  is  contained  in  the  moi 

first  received  its  external  additions  and  holy  sacrament  of  the  ahar,  truty^  nah 

form  under  Gregory  the  Great  The  Lord's  and  substantially,  the  body  and  the  Uooi 

supper  is  a  sacrament,  which,  by  an  ex-  together  with  the  soul  ana  divinity  of  at 

temal  symbol,  sanctifies  the  internal  man.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  ocmseqiiently,  Ae 

The  Catholic  view  of  communion  per-  entire  Christ, — if  such  a  one  soy,  that  he 

vades  the  whole  Catholic  religious  and  ec-  is  contained  therein  only  as  in  a  mnbol 

clesiastical  system.     This  creed  of  the  vdjigura^  vd  virivU^  ana&iema  mi  (wt  In 

whole  Christian  church,  the  Greek  not  be  cursed )w    2.  If^any  onesayBytfaatthov 

excepted,as  it  is  represented  here,  remained  remains  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  Ik 

uncontroverted  until  the  eleventh  cen-  altar,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine^ 

tury,  when  the  controversy  between  the  together  with  the  life  and  the  Uood  fi 

Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  broke  out,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  lie  denia 

respecting  the  bread  to  be  used  in  the  that  wonderful  and  miraculoiia  tramfoni- 

communion — whether  it  ought  to  be  leav-  ation  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  brad 

ened  or  unleavened.    Resp^ning  the  doc-  into  the  body,  and  the  whole  aufaataneetf 

trine  of  the  supper,  there  arose  no  dis-  the  wine  into  the  blood,  whilsi  there  R> 

pute,  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  mains  only  the   shape   (ipeetet)  of  tk 

century,  when  the  priest  Berengarius  of  bread  and  the  wine,  which  tranammBtioi 

Tours  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub-  is  termed,  by  the  Catholic  church,  (ra»> 

stantiation,  but   not   that   of  the    sub-  ju&alantiflrfum — anatkema  mL     3b  If  tiMR 

stantial  presence  of  Christ     The  whole  be  anv  one  who  denies  that  there  k  €(■• 

church  was  surprised  at  this  innovation,  tained  in  the  venerable  eacranient  of  ik 

This  ^ve  occasion,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  altar,  under  both  sorti^  and  after  divlioi 

council,  to  a  solenm  proclamation  of  the  has  been  performed  under  the  gingk  p«a 

old  creed  of  the  church  on  transubstan-  of  both  sorts,  the  whole  l^hrinr    nwiiflLiwf 

tiation.    This  creed  continued  in  fiill  au-  aiL    4.  If  any  one  says,  that,  after  eoMB* 

thoritv,  and  even  Huss  did  not  impeach  it;  oration  has  been  Performed,  the  bo^  ad 

nay,  Huss  and  his  adherents  were  filled  the  blood  of  Chnst  is  not  in  the  miiacii- 

vrith  reverence   towards  the  sacrament,  lous  sacrament  of  the  ahar,  but  that  tUi 

and  claimed  even  the  cup.  It  had  become  is  only  durinf  the  tasting,  neither  h^^ 

customary  in  latter  times,  from  fear  of  spill-  nor  qfUrwardSf  and  that  there  ia  not  ii 

ing  some  part  of  the  blood,  to  give  only  the  the  consecrated  host  or  the  partidee^  pre> 

body  to  the  laity,  since  in  me  body  the  served  or  remaining  afler  the  cdebntiQi 

blood  was  contained  (doctrine  of  concom-  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  true  body  cf 

itance).    The  Husrates,  however,  believed  the  Lord — anathema  siL    5»  If  any  oae 

that  the  cup  ivas  a  constiment  part  of  the  says,  either  that  remission  of  aina  ■  the 

sacrament,  without  which  the  sacrament  principal  effect  of  the  sacrament  of  the 

would  not  be  complete.   The  church  con-  altar,  or  that  no  other  results  firing  fitm 

demned  this  opinion  as  a  heresy,  in  the  it — anathema  sit.    6.  If  any  one  sajra,  tfait 

council  of  Constance,  in  1415.     By  the  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  is  not  to  be 

reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  adored  by  external  worship,  in  the  holr 

whole  Catholic  system  was  attacked,  as  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  to  be  reveni 

the  reformers,  rejecting  the  traditions  of  with  particular  solemnity,  nor  to  be  sol- 

the  church,  took  the  Bible  alone  for  their  enmly  carried  about  in  proceaaionfl^  afler 

guide  in  mattera  of  belief,  and  departed,  at  the  praiseworthy  and  universal  unse  of 

Uie  same  time,  from  the  Catholic  theory  the  church,  nor  to  be  presented  poUicfy 

of  communion.      If  they  had  lefl  the  to  the  people,  and  that  those  who  adofe 

Catholic   doctrine    on    communion,    the  him  are  idolaters — anathema  mC     7.  If 

priesthood  and  mass  would  necessarily  any  one  says,  it  is  not  permitted  to  l»ep 

nave   remained   too.     By  what    means  the  holy  eucharist  in  the  pix,  but  thatit 

could  the  priests  of  the  new  sect  obtain  must  be  distributed  immediately  after  the 

their  consecration?  It  was  therefore  neces-  consecration  to  the  by-standers^  or  thatit 

■ary  to  establish  a  new  theory  of  com-  is  not  permitted  to  bear  it  reverentially  to 

munion ;  or,  rather,  it  was  the  natural  con-  the  sick — anathema  tiL    8.  If  any  one  s^^ 

aequence,  aiooe  the  new  church,  founded  that  the  Chitet  offered  in  the  eucfaariat  ■ 
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Mted  only  spiritually,  and  not  saciaineiit-  magazmes  for  the  ua^  of  the  royal  na^. 

]]y  and  really — amnMmanif.  9.  If  an}r  one  The  principal  manu&cture   is    of  salt 

lenieathataU  Christian  believers  of  either  Population,  17,115  ;  340  miles  W.  by  8. 

exyss  soon  as  they  are  arrived  at  years  of  Paris  ;  lat  47^  45^  N. ;  Ion.  6°  2^  W. 

liBcretion,  are  boiind,  after  the  command  Lorme,  Marion  de.    (See  Deiorme.) 

>f  the  holy  Cathohc  church,  to  communi-  Lorbaine,  Claude.     (See  Ciaiudt  Lor^ 

ate,  at  least,  at  Elaster  every  year----anaiike-  nime.) 

%aaiL  10.  Ifany  one  says,  that  it  is  not  per-  Lorraine  (Loikmw^  ;   in  German, 

nitted  to  the  officiating  priest  to  adnunis-  laiUvringtn\  so  called  from  Lothaire  II,  to 

or  the  sacrament  to  himself— anathema  nt.  whom  mis  part  of  the  country  feU  in  the 

1.  If  any  one  says,  that  fiuth  alone  is  a  division  of  the  empire  between  him  and 

ufficient  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  his  brothers,  Louis  II  and  Charies  (854), 

tf  the  holy  sacrament — anaikana  tit.  The  had  previously  belonged  to  the  kmgdom 

>atholics  have  still  the  prteaena  numm,  as  of  Aiistrasia.    It  was  divided  into  I^wer 

.  fledge  that  the  Lord  remains  with  their  and  Upper  Lorraine  ;   the    former    in- 

hurch.    (See  Corpua  ChrisH.)  eluding  all  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 

Lorenzo  de  Medici.    (See  MedkL)  the  Mouse  and  the  Scheldt,  to  the  sea  ; 

LoRETTo  ;  a  small  town  in  the  States  the  latter  the  countries  between  the  Rhine 

)f  the  Church,  about  three  miles  from  the  and  the  MoseUe,  to  the  Meuse.    Lorraine, 

ea,  in  the  Marc  of  Ancona,  with  a  hishop,  at  a  later  period,  was  bounded  by  Alsace, 

vho  is  also  bishop  of  Recanati,  and  5000  FrBnche-Comt^,Champa|jpe,  Luxemburg, 

obabitants,  who  are  principally  supported  the  present  Prussian  provmce  of  the  Low- 

ry  the  resort  of  pilgrims,    rilgrimages  are  er  Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 

aade  to  the  ca$a  aanta — the  holy  house  in  Rhine,   containing  10,150  square  miles, 

he  cathedral  of  Loretto,  which  is  supposed  and  at  present  forming  the  French  depart- 

o  have  been  the  house  of  the  virgin  Mary,  ments  of  the  Meuse,  the  Vosges,  the  Mo- 

nd  which  was  carried  bjr  the  angels  (1291)  selle  and  the  Meurthe,  with  a  population 

rom  Galilee  to  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  in  of  1,500,000  inhabitants.     Its  forests  and 

294y  to  Italy,  near  Recanati,  and,  finally  mountains,  among  which  the  principal  is 

1295),  to  the  spot  where  it  now  remains,  the  Vosges,  are  adapted  for  the  raising  of 

Phis  holy  house,  which  is  in  the  centre  cattle,  and  contain  much  game  ;  they  also 

»f  the  church,  is  covered,  externally,  with  yield  copper,  salt,  iron,  tin,  and  some  stt- 

oarble,  and  is  built  of  ebony  and  brick,  ver.    Salt  springs  and  lakes,  abounding 

jt  is  30  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  18  feet  with  fish,  are  also  to  be  found.    The  soil 

ligh,  and  richly  ornamented.    It  has  also  is,  for  the  most  jmurt,  poor,  and  not  adapt- 

»een  imitated  at  other  places  (for  instance,  ed  for  tillage.    The  vine  is  cultivated  to 

It  rrague).    iioretto  formerly  contained  a  considerable  extent    The  French  and 

preai  treasures,  collected  from   the  pil-  German  language  are  spoken.    The  peo- 

prims.    The  income  of  this  house  once  pie  are  of  German  origin.    Lorraine  was 

unounted  to  30,000  sctuti^  besides   the  for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between 

>resents  received  annually.    The  pilgrims  France  and  Germany.    It  was,  for  a  long 

^-ere  estimated  at  100,000  yearly.  Amongst  time,  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.   On 

)ther  curiosities,  a  window  is  shown  in  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 

he  holv  house,  through  which  the  angel  Lorraine,  in  1431,  without   nnale  heirs, 

jrabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  when  he  an-  the  countiywas  inherited  by  his  daughter 

lounced  tne  birth  of  the  Savior.    Ra-  Isabella.    The  two  grandsons  of  her  son- 

^baePs  painting  of  the  virgin  throwing  a  in-law  Frederic — ^^tony  and  Claude — 

ireil  over  the  infant  is  teautifuL     The  founded,  in  1508,  the  principal  and  col- 

Teasures  were,  in  part,  expended  in  pay-  lateral  Lorraine  lines,  tne  latter  of  which 

ing  the   contributions   imposed   by   the  spread  in  France  (the  dukes  De  Guise, 

French  (1798) ;  the  rest  was  taken  posses-  D'Aumale,  D'Elboeu^  Dllarcourt,  belonjK- 

lion  of  by  them.   Thev  carried  the  image  ed  to  it).    From  that  time  forward  (1540), 

3f  the  virgin  to  Paris,  but  it  was  restored  France  took  a  decided  pa^  in  all  diiBputea 

with  great  pomp,  December  9, 1802.  relating  to  Lorraine.    Charles  of  Lorraine 

L'Orient  ;  a  fortified  and  regularly  buih  was  dnven  out,  during  the  30  years'  war, 

leaport  of  France,   department   of  the  onaccountof  his  connexion  with  Austria. 

Morbihan,  on  the  bav  of  Port  Louis^  at  He  was  restored  in  1659,  under  severe 

the  iidlux  of  the  small  river  Scorf    The  conditions,  and,  in  1662,  he   consented 

harbor  is  large  and  secure,  and  of  easy  that  Lorraine  should  ffo  to  France  on 

access.    It  h^  still  some  trade,  particular-  h^  deaUi,  the  house  of  Lorraine  being 

ly  with  the  French  colonies,  and  is  a  recognised  as  princes  of  the  Mood.    He 

place  of  importance,  on  account  of  ita  was,  however,  again  deposed,  and  died 
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in  the  Austrian  service.     His  brother's  Garonne,   near   Aiguillon ;    length,  19 

grandson    Leopold    was    recognised    as  miles.    It  gives  name  to  a  depaiunat 

duke  of  Lorraine  by  the  peace  of  Rys-  (See  Department.) 
wick  (1697).    France  finallv  succeeded  in        Lot  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  hatan, 

her  intentions,  when  Stanislaus,  father-in-  a  nephew  of   Abraham,  who,  to  mi 

law  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  dethroned  king  dissensions  between    his    ibilowai  mA 

of  Poland,  bv  the  peace  of  Vienna  (No-  those  of  Abraham,  went  east   into  ik 

vember  8, 1738),  received  the  duchies  of  plain  of  Jordan,  towards  Sodom,  while  Is 

Lorraine  and  Bar  (with  the  exception  of  uncle  dwelt  in  Canaan.      Having  bea 

the  county  of  Falkenstein),  which,  after  taken  captive  by  some  marauding  clii4 

his  death  (1766),  were  united  with  France.  Lot    was   deUvered  by  Abraham  im 

By  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (1815),  a  their  hands.    Having  received  two  angcb 

small  part,  with  the  fortress  Saarlouis,  was  into  his  house  in  ^Sdom,  an  attack  m 

ceded  to  Germany,  and  now  belongs  to  made  upon  it  by  nisht,  by  the  inhabiUM 

the    Prussian    province  of   the    Lower  who  were  struck  blind,  and  the  impeoi' 

Rhine.    Besides  the  principal  town.  Nan-  ing  destruction  of  the  city  was  annouocal 

cy  (q.  v.),  Lun^ville  (q.  v.J  nas  been  dis-  to  Lot     He  escaped  from  the  devoKd 

tinguished  by  the  peace  of^  1801.   Charles  spot,  with  his  family ;  but  his  wife,  looki^ 

Eugene,  duke  of  Ijorraine-Elboeuf,  bom  back  at  the  scene  of  de^Tistation,  '^becaiK 

September  25,  1751,  at  the  commence-  apillar  of8alt,''wliich  JosephuSyandBo- 

ment  of  the  French  revolution,  command-  jamin  of  Tudela,  declare  existed  in  tiier 

ed  the  regiment  roval  Memand,  under  the  times,  and,  according  to  some  late  tiani' 

tide  of  prince  Lamoesc,  and  afterwards  en-  lers,  was  to  be  seen  not  long  aso.    Ibt 

tered  the  Austrian  service,  and  died  at  text  is,  by  some,  understood  merSy  to  a^ 

Vienna,  November  21, 1825.    He  was  the  nify,  that  she  vnis  rendered  a  statue,  tfai 

last  of  the  younger  line.    The  elder  line  is,  motionless,   by  being  incniated  wtt 

now  rules  in  Austria,  Tuscany  and  Mode-  salt.  Lot  aflerwards  became  the  fetherof 

na.   (See  Etienne\}  Resumi  de  rttistoire  de  Moab  and  Ammon,  by  his  two  daugfaiea 
ZforraiTie  (Paris,  1825).  See  also /fa/)«&uy^.)        Lot.     Man  often  finds  it    extremdf 

LoRT.  This  name  has  been  given  to  difficult  to  choose  between  two  meanifi 
some  of  the  parrot  tribe,  from  their  fre-  things,  persons,  &c.  In  such  easn^  k 
quently  repeating  the  word.  They  have,  oflen  allows  himself  to  be  determined  b 
however,  no  distinct  characters  of  suffi-  some  outward  impulse.  This  ia,  in  pot 
cicnt  importance  to  separate  them  from  the  reason  why  mon  appeal  to  lot  i^ 
Uie  great  fenus  pgittacus.  They  are  very  predominant  motive,  however,  in  ?RJ 
active  and  gay,  even  in  captivity.  They  many  coses,  is  a  superstitious  betief  of  lb 
are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Mo-  direct  interference  of  the  Divinity  in  (fe- 
luccas, and  aro  held  in  great  estimation  in  tennining  the  result  Hence  we  find  tb 
some  parts  of  the  Etist.  The  most  priz-  lot  most  frequently  resorted  to  in  agesuJ 
ed  is  the  scariet  lory,  which  was  for  a  long  nations  little  advanced  in  civilization,  ai 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  as  the  Dutch  less  guided  by  reason  than  by  belief  a 
were  at  first  wholly  unsuccessful  in  trans-  supernatural  influences ;  and  hence,  toi^ 
porting  it  thitiicr ;  tiie  birds  generally  died  the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  tk 
on  the  voyage.  They  are  now,  however,  appeal  to  lot  is  oflen  acconiponied  in  noA 
brought  across  the  ocean  without  much  a  state  of  society.  (See  DmnaHon,)  b 
difficulty,  and  are  marked  by  their  tender-  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  diSa- 
ness  and  attachment  to  their  masters,  ent  modes  of  determination  by  lot,  and dv 
The  Javanese  appear  to  have  a  great  pre-  various  cases  in  which  men  have  lesofial 
dilection  for  them,  and  raise  them  in  to  this  mode  of  resolving  doubts.  Tk 
great  numbers.  But  the  most  valuable  of  Hebrews  used  to  draw  Iocs  before  undo" 
diese  birds  is  the  yellow-collared,  which  is  taking  any  important  -^terprise  ;  aboa 
of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  circle  of  yel-  criminal  trials,  to  determine  the  queadflD 
low  around  its  neck.  It  is  principally  of  guilt  or  innocence ;  and  at  the  ele^ 
ibund  in  New  Guinea.  It  is  very  docile  tion  of  officers.  Thus  the  apostle  Mtf- 
and  familiar,  and  has  great  apmess  in  thew  was  chosen  by  lot  For  this  [Nff* 
learning  to  speak  ;  this,  f^ded  to  its  beau-  pose,  dice  or  small  staves  were  seneialf 
tv,  and  its  extreme  delicacy,  as  well  as  taken.  The  holy  lot  was  the  &ri^  §■) 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  it,  renders  it  veiy  Thummtm,  The  Greeks  made  use  of  die^ 
highly  esteemed.  A  smglo  bird  has  been  with  signs,  letters  or  words  inscribed, 
sold  in  London  as  high  as  20  guineas.  These  were  drawn  out  of  a^veasel,  andiB- 

Lot  ;  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  terpreted   by  priests,  or  the   dice  wen 

the  departmrat  of  Lozdce,  and  joins  the  thrown  as  in  gamecL  Sudi dioeweieibod 
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in  many  temples,  and  one  alPnenesta  was  w^ole  fortune  upon  a  sin^e  chance  or 

ftmoua  on  that  account    The  northern  exertion  of  >ki]V--etiIl,  as  this  kind  can  be. 

nationa — RiiHBian>sGennane,8wedea,&a-»  ,  carried  on  aecretly,  and  the  temptationa  are 

aU  bad  their  ways  of  piyinc  into  the  fu-  thrown  in  the  way  of  both  aexes,  all  ageR, 

ture  by  lot'  -The  Moravian  JBrethren  have  and  all  descriptions  a£  person^  it  sproids 

re-introduced  the  appeal  to  lot ;  they  use  more  widely  m  'a  Community,  ana  may 

it  in  the  case  of  marriages  and  appoint-  thus  silently  infect  the  sober,  economicaJ 

menti,  in  their  community,  though  it  must  and  industrious  habits  of  a  people  more 

be  observed  that  they  are  not  determined  extensively'  taid  deeply,  than  those  species 

solely  bv  it  of  gambling   which   are   attended  with 

Lot  has  received,  in  America,  the  pe-  greater  turbulende,  and  a*  train  of  other 

culiar  meaning  of  a  portion  of  land,  as  a  vices.    Lotteries 'are  of  different  kinds :  I. 

konse^oL     In  the  first  settlement  of  the  Numerical  lottefy,  or  totto  (lotto  di  Ge- 

countrv,  a  certain  portion  or  share  of  land  fiooa] ;  inyehted'  by  the  Genoese. «  At  the 

was  auotted  to  each  inhaUtant  of  a  town ;  electBons'of  the  counsellors,  the  names  of 

this  was  called  his  loL    Hence,  in  a  more  the  candidates  were  cast  into  a  vase^  snd 
general  sense,  the  same  word  was«p]^ed ,  then  into  a  wheel-of-fortune,  when  wagers 

to  any  piece  of  land.    (See  Amertcamm.)  were  laid  upon  the  event  of  the  elections ; 

Lot-ano-Garonue  ;  a  department  or  t|ie  state  finally  undertook  the  superin- 

France.    (See D^mimmL)      .    .   z  ^,  tendence  of  the  bank.     It  is  said  that 

Loth;  a  German  weight,  the  half  o(an  Benedetto  Gentile,  a  counsellor,  first  in- 

ouDce,  or  the  d3d  part  of  a  pound  avoir-  troduced  this  lotto  in  1620' ;  and,  because 

dupois.    The  lead  used  by  Mvigators  and  the  name  CkntiUy  by  chance,  *  had  never 

mechanics  is  also  ctiSikidfljoth  in  German,  been  drawn,  the  popular  belief  prevailed, 

LoTicHins,  Peter  (calted  Secundus^  to  that  the  devil  haa  carried  hiAi  off,  toother 
distinguish  him  fix>m  his  uncle),  bom  at .  with  his  nalnSe,  to  punish  him  for  this  un- 

Baalmtinster,  in  Hanau,  1528,  studied  phi-  ,luckv  idventionj     Numbers  were  after- 

loeophy,  the  ancient  languages,  rhetoric  '>^rds  substitbted  instead  of  the  names  of 

and  poetry  under  Melismis,.  Camerarius  eligible  noblemen,  and  hence  the  lotto  as- 

and  Melanchthen ;  served  in. the  forces  of  Vumed  its  present  ibrm.     The  numbers 

the  Smalcaldic  league ;  traveUei^  in  Fni|Qce  fix)m  1  to  90  are  used  ;  finom  these,  on  the 

and  Italy,  as  the  tutor  to  some. rich  ypiing  day  of  drawing,  five  numbers  are  always 

B9en';  during  this  time,  studied  me^cpe  drawn.    Out  of  the  90  numbers,  eachad- 

at  the  most  famous  universities  pf  Xyoth  venturer  chooses  for  himself  such  and  as 

countries,  and  afterwards  received  a. doc-  many  numbers  as  he  likes,  and  specifies 

torate  at  Padua.     He  died  very  younir,  with  what  sum  and  upon  what  kind  of 

while  professor  of  medicin^  at  Heidel-  chance  he  will  hack  each  selected  num- 

berg,  15601  as  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  her ;  whereupon  he  receives  a  printed 

a  love  pouon,  which  was  given  him  in  ticket  In  this  lottery,  there  are  four  kinds 

Bologna.    His  Latin  poetry,  particulariy  of  chances:  1.  An   estradoi   so  « called, 

his  efegies,  give  him  a  place  among  the  which  requires  only  one  number  among 

first  modem  Latin  poets.    There  are  edi-  the  five  that  are  drawti,  and  in  which  the 

tions  of  hn  PoematOy  by  P.   Burmann  successful  advisntuiers  received  14  times 

(Amsterdam,  1754,  2  vols.,  4to.),  and  by  the  stake.    By  this  the  lotto  gahnA  16  per 

Kretschmar  (Dresden,  1773^  cent.,  because  there  are  17  blanka  to  one 

Lotion,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  is  prize.  2.  The  wagerj  in  'which  a  man 
a  wash  for  beautifying  the  skin,  by  clear-  lays  a  wager,  as  it  #Bre,  with  the  lotto, 
ingit  of  the  deformities  occasioned  by  a  that  one  of  ^die  selected  numbers  will 
preternatural  secretion.  Almost  all  the  have  the  first,'  second,  thud,  fourth  or  fifth 
lotions  advertised  for  sale,  contain  much  place  in  the  older  of  drawing.  Should 
deleterious  mattec^  and  therefore  oug^  this  event  happen  in  the  drawing,  the  bet- 
never  to  be  had  recourse  to.  tor  obtains  6/  times  the  sum  depoated. 

LoTTkBT  (fix>m  lot);  a  scheme  for  the  By  this  die  lotto  gains  about  25  per  cent, 

distributioii  ef  prises  by  chai^c^.    Lotte-  3.  The  third  is  an  ambo^  in  which,  of  the 

ries,  like  every  jotherapecies  of  gambling,  numbers  drawn,  there  are  two  wluch  the 

no  doubt  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  adfenttiBer  has  pitohed  upon.     He  re- 

tlM  character  of  those  concerned  in  tl^nt  ceives  firoid  the  lotto  240  times  the  stake. 

Though  this  influence  is  not  so  dhect,  and  In  this  case,  the  lotto  gams  37  per  cent, 

the  immediate  consequences  are  not  so  there  being  399  blanks  to  one^  prize.    4. 

disastrous,  as  those  of  some  other  species  The  last  is  a  femo,  by  which  the  lotto 

of  cambitog,  which  call  into  exercise  the  gains  54  per  cent,  there   being  11,347 

violent  paaaons^  and  stake  the  gambler^  Hanks  to  out  prize.    It  requires  the  ad- 
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venturer  to  pitch  upon  three  of  the  five  This  iniquitous  traffic  has  been  rerived  of 
iiumberB  drawn,  in  which  case  iie  wins  late,  in  Prance,  oo  a  much  larger  tad 
4800  times  the  amount  of  die  stoke.  The  more  destructive  scale  than  it  has  attaioei 
quatemes  and  quinicmes  are  a  later  in-  in  any  other  country.  In  1810 — andve 
vention,  and  seldom  applied  to  practice,  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  deems 
because  the  lotto  thereby  gains  8d  per  has  since  taken  place — lotteries  wm 
cent,  and  more.  The  lotto  was  every  drawn  twice  a  week  at  Paris,  and  so  oftre 
where  patronized  by  the  multitude,  with  at  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Lyons  and  Sd» 
an  interest  increasing  almost  to  madness,  burg,  as  to  afibrd  one  every  other  dtr. 
Wise  governments  soon  saw  into  tlie  de-  12,000,000  francs  were  yearly  produced  i» 
structive  tendency  of  tlie  lotto,  and  put  an  ^vernment  by  tliis  pubUc  gambling ;  and 
end  to  it,  or  prohibited  adventuring  in  it  it  has  been  estimated,  that  at  Paris,  the  ic- 
under  a  severe  penalty.  Though  the  profit  suit  has  been  more  Uian  100  suicideitt* 
of  the  lotto  banks  wus  evident,  yet  fortune,  nually.  In  England,  the  first  lottery  «• 
by  means  of  ^nie«  and  ^ifi/cr7ie«,  brought  curs  in  1567 — 15G8,  a  printed  fdan  tf 
many  of  them  to  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to  its  which,  as  distributed,  belongs  to  the  in- 
very  verge,  and  hence,  if  numbers  wore  ti(]uariau  society  in  London.  In  I61S^i 
t>acked  too  freciuently,  the  conductors  lottery  was  granted  in  behalf  of  the  Vi^ 
took  the  precaution  to  secure  tlieinselves,  giuia  company,  and,  in  1680,  one  abo  jb 
by  declaring  before  the  drawing,  that  beiiulf  of  the  undertaker  of  an  aqueduct 
such  numbers  were  full,  and  they  could  to  furnish  London  with  water.  In  170& 
receive  no  further  stake  upon  them,  the  rage  for  private,  and,  in  many  iu- 
Frauds,  also,  wore  practiseii,  by  means  of  stances,  most  fraudulent  lotteries,  was  at  is 
violent  riding  and  carrier-pigeons,  on  height  in  England,  and  shop-keepen,  d 
those  lottos,  the  under  offices  of  which,  all  descriptions,  disposed  of  their  goods  ii 
being  placed  at  a  distance,  were  accus-  this  way,  the  price  of  tickets  being  as  low 
tomed  to  sell  tickets,  after  the  drawing  in  as  liuif  a  crown, .  a  shilling,  or  even  sx- 
the  princiiMil  offices  had  commenced.  II.  [>eiice.  Towards  the  close  of  the  yen 
The  proper  lottery,  called  also  class  lotU-  an  existing  act  of  parliament  was  put  iD 
ry^  when  divided  into  classes.  Its  .origin  force  for  tiieir  suppression,  and  anoubatt 
is  more  ancient  tlian  that  of  the  lotto.  It  the  same  [)urpose  was  pafsed  in  the  l(tt 
has  been  refenied  to  the  Komuii  Congitp-  of  queen  Anne.  The  first  parliameotuy 
ria.  It  is  more  proltable  that  it  originated  lottery  was  instituted  in  1709,  and,  froo 
from  the  transfer  of  merchandtse  by  lot,  that  tjme  till  1824,  no  session  passed  with* 
of  which  metliod  the  Italian  merchants  out  a  lottery  bill.  In  October,  182d,  tbe 
made  use  even  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  lust  English  lotterv  was  drawn.  Tbcf 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Germany  ;  are  now  abolished  in  England.  As  ev^ 
for  as  early  as  1521,  the  council  at  Osna-  as  1549,  a  lottery  was  drawn  in  Amsiff- 
burg  is  said  to  have  established  lotteries  dam,  to  pn)cure  money  for  the  erectiqoii 
for  merchandise.  So  also  in  France,  un-  the  tower  of  a  church,  and,  in  ISOS,  one 
der  Francis  I,  similar  lotteries  for  mcr-  at  DoIA.  In  165:3,  one  was  established  tf 
chandise  were  pennitted  to  the  merchants,  Hamburg,  acconling  to  the  Dutch  method, 
under  the  inspection  of  government,  in  and,  in  1690,  the  first  class  lottery,  at  No- 
rx)nsidexation  of  certain  duties.  A  money  retiiberg,  and,  in  1740^  the  first  one  was 
lottery  was  established  at  Florence,  in  drawn  in  lierlin.  Most  of  the  late  Ga- 
1530.  In  1571,  there  ap|)eajrB  to  have  man  lotteries  arc  dra\vn  in  classes,  in  or- 
been  a  public  officer  in  Venice  for  the  der  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  tickets.  Tbe 
inspection  of  the  lottery.  From  Italy,  great  lottery  of  Hamburg  goes  upon  tbe 
lotteries  passed  into  France,  under  the  ]>lan  of  one  drawing.  Latterly,  Totterio 
name  of  blanque  (from  the  Italian  biitnca,  for  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  under  i1k 
because  most  of  tlie  tickets  wen;  blanks,  ins(>ection  of  government,  have  been  fie- 
mere  white  paper,  carta  hianca).  In  1582  quent  in  Grermany.  The  nianageis  of  tbe 
and  1588,  Louis  de  Goirzaga  established  principal  lotteries  sell  only  whole  ticketn 
such  a  blanque  in  Paris,  for  providing  poor  Brokers,  however,  divide  them  into 
girls  of  his  estates  with  dowries  ;  and,  in  halves,  quarters,  eiffhths,  and  even  flz- 
105G,  I^wrence  Tonti  (from  wlioin  the  teenths,  in  order  to  nicilitate  their  sale.  In 
Tontines  derive  their  name)  sought  to  cs-  some  places,  they  even  let  out  tickets  and 
tablish  a  large  blanque  rotfole,  which  was  parts  of  tickets,  upon  a  particular  number 
firet  accomplished  m  ViCjO.  Since  tliis  of  drawings  ;  in  which  case,  they  are  not 
time,  there  have  lieen  in  France  only  lot-  obliged  to  pay  the  prize  which  may  faH  w 
teriet  rowdes,  tlie  income  of  which  is  the  ticket,  unless  it  Iks  drawn  within  tbe 
oommomy  applied  to    public  buildings,  stipulated  number  of  drawinga.    If  tbi 
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pal  prizes  remain  for  a  1od(^  time  in  man  who  sells  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
tteiy,  so  that  the  probabibty  of  be-  thorized  by  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
)le  to  obtain  them  increases  at  each  must  jmy  $5000  for  the  license  so  to  do, 
Bsive  drawing,  then  a  great  profit  is  and  if  he  sells  tickets  in  several  sach  lot- 
in  buying  and  selling  tickets,  and  teries  at  the  same  time,  this  amount  must 
are  cases  m  which,  in  the  last  draw-  be  paid  for  the  license  in  each  case.  If 
10,  and  even  20  times  the  original  he  sells  without  a  license,  he  is  liable  to  a 
of  the  ticket  has  been  demanded,  fine  of  $2000  for  each  ticket  In  many 
lately,  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  in  of  the  states,  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries 
ingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  duchy  established  by  law  in  other  states  is  penal. 
«klenburg,  estate  lotteries  have  been  In  Massachusetts,  any  person  concerned 
p,  and  manufactories,  the  estates  of  in  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
men,  and  even  whole  lordships,  have  thorized  by  the  commonwealth  of  that 
disposed  of  by  lottery,  under  public  state,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
ion,  and,  ordinarily,  under  the  securi-  5000.  In  some  of  the  states,  lotteries 
important  mercantile  houses,  which  have  been  very  numerous.  This  is  the 
took  the  disposal  of  the  property,  in  case  with  several  of  the  Southern  States — 
to  setde  the  debts  of  the  owners.  A  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  particularly  Ten- 
y  lottery  has  ordinarily  been  com-  nessee.  They  have  also  been  numerous 
with  them.  Latteriy,  lotteries  have  in  New  York.  The  object  for  which 
combined  with  state  loans.  When  they  have  been  granted  has  been  generally 
redit  of  the  state  is  low,  or  when  the  the  assistance  of  literary  or  benevolent  in- 
»f  interest  is  high,  efforts  have  been  stitutions — colleges,  academies,  hospitals, 
to  induce  capitalists  to  put  their  asylums,  or  of  public  works — as  roads, 
y  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  by  bridges,  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
s  of  a  lottery,  which  gives  them  the  tion  of  rivers,  &c.  Their  pernicious  ef- 
;tation  of  a  premium  above  the  cus-  fects  have  induced  the  legislatures  of  some 
ry  interest  of  the  country.  For  ex-  of  the  U.  States  to  decline  granting  them 
3 :  If  a  government  is  uncertain  of  in  any  case. 

ling,  or  cannot  obtain,  money  at  7  Lotus.  This  name  has  been  applied 
ent.,  it  may,  perhaps,  effect  its  object  very  vaguely  to  various  species  of  plants, 
fering  4  per  cent  for  a  loan,  and  di-  which  have  been  celebrated  in  mythology 
^  the  remaining  3  per  cent  among  and  fabulous  tradition.  In  the  ancient 
tenders  by  means  of  a  lottery  ;  for  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mjrthological  rep- 
lope  of  wmning  the  great  prizes  in  resentations  of  nature,  the  lotus  (ndum- 
ittery,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of  hium  speciosum^  Lin.),  an  aquatic  plant, 
sing  of  their  capital  at  4  per  cent,  was  the  emblem  of  the  great  generative 
I  stronger  influence  on  many  men  and  conceptive|)Owers  of  the  world.  Sev- 
the  offer  of  7  per  cent  interest  In  end  varieties  are  found  in  India  under  the 
^ay,  loans  have  been  raised  in  Aus-  names  of  padmoy  tamara  and  camala. 
>enmark,  Baden  and  other  states,  and  When  Vishnu,  says  the  Hindoo  fable,  was 
n  Prussia,  in  1821.  By  this  means,  about  to  create  the  world,  the  god,  swim- 
russia,  stocks  to  the  amount  of  ming  in  tlie  ocean  of  milk,  produced  the 
0,000  were  sold  at  their  full  nominal  lotus  from  his  naveL  It  unfolded  its 
,  which,  in  the  market,  were  current  flower,  and  displayed  Brama,  the  first  re- 
st 70  per  cent  In  mc^t,  if  not  all  of  suit  of  the  creative  energy.  As  an  aquatic 
^  States,  lotteries,  not  specially  au-  plant,  tlie  lotus  was  the  attribute  of  Ganga, 
ced  by  tlie  legislatures  of  the  states,  are  the  goddess  of  the  Ganges.  In  E^pt,  it 
bited,  and  me  persons  concerned  in  was  consecrated  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
lishing  them  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  was  an  emblem  of  the  creation  of  the 
ty.  This  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  worid  from  water.  It  was  also  the  sym- 
e,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas-  bol  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  return 
isetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in  bass-reliefs  and 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma-  paintings  on  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  all 
d,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  representations  of  sacrifices,  religious  cer- 
na,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  emonies,  &c.,  and  in  tombs  and  whatever 
vb\y  in  most  if  not  all  the  other  is  connected  with  death  or  another  life. 
i.  The  nenalty  is  various :  in  Ken-  With  both  of  these  nations,  it  was  regarded 
',  it  is  a  nne  of  $2000;  in  Tennessee,  with  religious  veneration,  and  the  precept 
le  the  sum  contained  in  the  scheme,  of  Pythagoras  to  abstain  from  beans,  has 
abama,  each  person  concerned  is  lia-  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fruit  of  the 
I  a  &ae  of  $1000.    In  Louisiana,  a  lotus-nlant    TherAomntitlotiitfisashrub, 
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the  fruit  of  which  is  a  small  ftrinaceous  fiiend  succeeded  in  ffetting  himappoalri 
bernr,  of  a  delicious  taste,  which  is  used  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  eorps  or  hA- 
by  the  natires  of  AfKca  to  make  a  sweet  in&ntry.  Loudon  soon  distinnnU 
cake.  Thisshnib  is  found  on  the  northern  himself,  and  was  appointed,  under  da 
coast  of  Africa,  and  is  probablythe  food  prince  of  Hildburgfaaiisen,  commander  tf 
of  the  hto^iagi  of  antiquity.  The  &bles  the  imperial  forces  which  were  united  wflh 
of  the  ancients  concemmg  them  are  well  the  French  under  Soubise.  ThusLoodn 
known.  They  were  represented  as  a  was  obliged  to  witness  the  surprise  of GoAi 
mild,  hospitable  race  of  men,  in  northern  by  the  F^isrian  general  SeicUitZy  and  ik 
Africa,  who  lived  on  the  lotus  berry  (hence  defeat  at  Rossbach.  At  this  time,  FM- 
their  name  Awto;  and  ^yu*,  to  eat),  which  eric  the  Great  sent  him  a  flattering  Itm, 
had  the  power  of  making  strangers  who  with  the  commission  of  general,  which  Ui 
ate  it,  forget  their  native  country.  hussars  had  taken  from  an  Austrian  oooriK 
Loudon,  or  Laudon,  Gideon  Ernest,  In  1756,  Loudon  was  made  lieuteaitf 
baron  oC  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gen-  field-marshal.  He  decided  the  yidoiyrf 
orals  of  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Cunersdorf  (q.  t.]  in  1759,  wfaieh  dinri- 
was  bora  at  Tootzen,  in  Livonia,  in  1716,  ened  the  destruction  of  the  Pnusaan  moe- 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Scottisli  family,  a  archy,  and  was  appointed  general  of  uli' 
'/ranch  of  which  had  emigrated  thither  in  lery,  with  the  command  of  SOgOOO  omb. 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  1731,  he  en-  In  1760,  he  gained  the  battle  of  LanddM. 
tered  the  Russian  service,  and  rose  to  the  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  mnaji 
rank  of  lieutenant,  under  Miinnich,  in  the  Daun,  after  the  battle  of  Liegnilz,  ia  ■ 
campaign  against  the  Turlts.  In  1739,  he  masteriv  a  manner,  that  Frederic  exdn- 
was  discharged,  in  consequence  of  the  ~ed^^—^  We  must  ksara  how  to  retreat  ta 
peace,  and,  intending  to  enter  tlie  Aus-  Loudon ;  he  leaves  the  field  like  a  cot- 
trian  service,  went  by  the  way  of  Berlin,  qucror."  In  1761,  without  anj  pi«fi« 
where,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  for-  investment,  he  took  Schweidnitz,  wU 
mer  comrades,  he  attempted  to  obtain  ad-  was  well  provisioned  and  atronghr  lortiiM 
misnon  into  the  Prussian  service.  After  by  assault — an  achievement  lor  wU 
lieing  kept  in  suspense  a  long  time,  he  he  was  on  the  point  of  b^g  called  e 
became  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  account  before  the  council  of  war  a 
support  himself  by  copying.  When  the  Vienna!.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bi- 
king finally  ollow^  him  to  be  presented,  varian  war  of  .succession,  he  was  m* 
he  turned  from  him,  with  the  words  La  pointed  commander-in-chief  and  fA 
phfnornomie  de  cet  homme  ne  me  reviitU  marehal.  After  the  conclusion  of  peece^ 
pas,  Loudon  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  he  studied  diligently  during  nine  yeeft 
and,  in  1742,  was  made  capmin  in  the  When  the  war  with  Turker  broke  oa( 
corps  of  Pandoora,  under  the  partisan  Joseph  II  thought,  at  first,  that  he  eooU 
chief  Trenk.  In  the  battle  of  Saverae,  conduct  the  campaign  without  the  aaia* 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  ance  of  Loudon,  but  soon  found  himwlf 
was  exchanged,  and  served  against  Fred-  obliged  to  resort  to  the  aged  j^eneral,  ud 
eric  the  Great,  in  the  second  Silcsian  war.  victory  remmed  to  the  Austrian  baniMn 
Trenk  imput^  to  Loudon  the  outrages  For  the  conquest  of  Belgrade,  Loudoo  it- 
and  cruelties  which  he  hail  himself  com-  ceived  tlie  star  of  the  ord^  of  Maria  Tben> 
mittcd,  but  the  latter  defended  himself  sa,  which  was  composed  of  brilliant^  wd 
from  the  charge,  and  Trenk  was  sentenced  kept  in  tlie  treasury  of  the  imperial  ftnslf. 
to  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spiel-  and  which  properly  belongecT  only  to  ik 
berg.  After  the  peace,  Loudon  again  lost  emperor  as  grand-master.  After  Londoe^ 
his  employment,  and  lived  in  great  pov-  death,  the  emperor  Leopold  gave  his  irii* 
crty.  He  was  at  length  appointed  major  ow  50,000  florins  for  it  Loudon  also  re* 
io  a  regiment  stationed  on  the  Turkish  ceived  the  unlimited  command,  and  the 
frontier,  where  he  married,  and  embraced  title  of  gtneraltuimOy  which  had  not  beci 
the  Catholic  religion.  Five  yean  after-  conferr^  on  any  one  since  Eugene.  Hi 
wanlfl,  the  seven  yean*  war  broke  out,  and  died  July  14, 1790,  at  his  head-miartB4 
Loudon's  name  was  arbitrarily  struck  at  New  TitBchein,  Moravia.  Louooaeea- 
from  the  list  of  officen  destined  for  ser-  tinned  to  study,  even  in  advanced  i^ 
vice.  Tliis  was  done  by  his  general,  who  and  his  military  boldneas  aeemed  itthtf 
commanded  in  Croatia,  a  man  who  hated  to  increase  with  his  yearn  In  his  prinM 
talent;  upon  which  he  went  to  Vienna  Ufe,he  was  moderate,  and  eztreiaelyiMA* 
to  coniphuu,  but  found  the  authorities  est  The  duke  of  Aremberg,  in  raplfii 
iiTPJudioed  against  him,  and  was  about  to  the  question  of  the  empreaa,  at  a  oeort 
lie  sent  badt  to  the  fiontien,  when  a  party,  Where  is  Loudon  r  anaweteil— li 
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'wmUi  eomme  Unijoun  denikrt  la  parte,  tout  concluded  a  truce  of  10  yeare.  (In  Na- 
honleia  d'cawir  kmt  de  tneriie,  poleon^  Mhnoirt8,  N6U»  et  Melangts 
Louis  IX  (Sl\  king  of  France,  eld-  (vol.  1),  is  found  a  comparison  l>etween 
eat  son  of  Louis  VIII  and  Blanche  of  die  camuaien  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and 
Castile,  bom  1215,  and  baptized  at  Poissy  that  of  Sl  Louis.)  It  was  not  tilfthe  year 
(for  which  reason  he  sometimes  wrote  1254,  that  Louis  returned  to  France,  and, 
himself  Ziottw  ofPoisay),  came  into  pos-  in  the  interval,  queen  Blanche,  who  had 
aeesion  of  the  government  in  1226,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  exemplary  man- 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of  his  ner,  had  died.  Louis  again  turned  his  at- 
mother,  who  was  at  the  same  time  regent  teution  to  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
of  France.  This  is  tlie  first  instance  of  which,  until  this  time,  had  been  left  cn- 
the  guardianship  and  regency  being  united  tirely  to  the  caprice  of  tlie  liarons.  The 
in  one  person.  The  queen  had,  with  the  subjects  could  now  appeal  from  the  de- 
assistance  of  the  pope,  brought  into  sub-  cision  of  their  lords  to  four  royal  tribunals, 
jection  the  independent  barons,  who,  al-  and  learned  men  were  introduced  into  the 
ways  at  war  with  each  other,  disturbed  the  iiarliaments,  whose  members  had  till  now 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  sue-  been  composed  of  barons  frequently  so 
ceasfully  pursued  the  enterprise  of  his  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write.  Louis 
mother,  summoned  to  his  council  the  likewise  difniiiished  the  taxes,  which  had 
most  able  and  virtuous  men,  put  an  end  exhausted  tiic  wealth  of  the  subjects.  In 
to  the  abuse  of  the  ec-clesiostical  jurisdic-  1269,  he  drew  up  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
tion,  composed  the  disturbances  iu  Britta-  which  secured  their  rights  to  the  chief  or 
ny,  preserved  a  wise  neutrality  in  the  cathedral  churches.  He,  nevertheless, 
quarrels  of  Gregory  IX  and  Frederic  II,  ropres»e«l,  when  occasion  required,  the 
and  was  always  intent  upon  promoting  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clercy.  The 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  wise  high  character  which  Louis  IX  bore 
management  of  his  states  enabled  him  to  among  his  contemporaries  may  be  seen 
levy  a  powerful  army  against  Henry  III  from  tliis  circumstance,  that  Henry  III 
of  England,  with  whom  the  great  men  and  his  nobles,  in  1268,  selected  him  for 
of  the  kingdom  had  united  themselves,  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  AAerhehad 
Louis  had  the  good  fortune,  in  1241,  to  united  to  his  dominions  several  French 
defeat  his  adversary  twice  in  the  course  provinces  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
of  six  days,  and  to  force  him  to  a  disad-  the  dominion  of  England,  he  determined, 
vantageous  peace.  In  the  year  1244,  in  1270,  to  undertake  another  crusade, 
when  sick  of  a  dangerous  disorder,  he  Ho  sailed  to  Africa,  besieged  Tunis,  and 
made  a  vow  to  undertake  a  crusaile  to  took  its  citadel.  But  a  contagious  disor- 
Palestine ;  and  neither  his  mother  nor  wife  dcr  broke  out,  to  which  he  himself  (Aug. 
was  abl(>,  four  years  afler,  to  prevent  him  24, 1270),  together  with  a  great  \vat  of  his 
from  fulfilling  this  vow.  He  eml>arked  army,  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  instructions 
with  his  wife,  his  brothers  and  the  French  which  he  lefl  in  writing  for  his  son,  show 
chivalry,  landed  at  Damietta,  and, in  1249,  the  noble  s()irit  which  inspired  this  king; 
conquered  this  city.  He  aflerwanls  twice  a  spirit,  which,  if  it  had  not  l)een  infected 
defeated  tlio  sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom  with  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  times, 
Palestine  was  subject  He  himself  per-  would  have  rendered  his  administration 
foniied  prodigies  of  valor,  particularly  in  the  greatest  of  blessings.  In  1297,  he 
the  battle  of  Massura  (1250).  But  famiue  was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.  Louis 
and  contagious  disorders  soon  cx)mpelled  XIII  aflerwards  obtained  from  the  pope 
him  to  retreat ;  his  army  was  almost  en-  that  the  festival  of  Saint  Louis  should  be 
tirely  destroyed  by  tlie  Saracens,  and  him-  celebrated  in  all  tlie  churches. — See  Ar- 
self  and  his  followers  carried  into  captiv-  thur  Beiignot's  JBmoj^  upon  the  hutUutiona 
hy.  The  sultan  demanded  for  the  ran-  c/  Saint  Loms  (Paris,  1821),  and  count 
Bom  of  the  king  and  his  lords  the  restora-  Segur's  I^t  of  Lotas  JX  (Paris,  1824). 
tion  of  Damietta,  and  1,000,000  gold  By-  Louis  Al,  kingof  France;  one  of  those 
zantines.  But  Louis  answered — ^  A  king  personages  who  live  at  a  period  when 
of  France  cannot  allow  himself  to  lie  bar-  old  principles  are  giving  way  to  new,  and 
tered  for  gold.^  He  offered,  however,  to  whose  life,  tlierefore,  becomes  an  epoch, 
restore  Damietta,  as  tlie  ransom  of  hia  But  Louis  XI  is  a  subject  of  great  inter- 
own  person,  and  to  pay  the  sum  demand-  eat,  not  only  as  a  representative  of  his 
ed  for  his  followers.  The  sultan  was  so  age,  but  in  his  individual  character.  A 
well  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he  person  more  ready  for  crime,  if  conducive 
contented  himself  with  800,000  Byzan-  to  his  ends,  or  a  greater  devotee,  not  for 
tinea  (about  100,000  niarics  of  silver),  mid  the  puipose  of  deceiving  others,  but  to 
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quiet  himself^  is  not  to  be  found  among  fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his  son,  hudtj 

monaicha.    Chateaubriand's  ittudes  His-  ventured  to  eat  any  thing,  and  thus  Ml 

Unifuu  contains  the  opinionsof  many  of  his  life  by  excessive  care  of  it.    Looii 

the  first  writers  of  France,  respecting  this  now  hastened  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned, 

singular  character.     The  following  pas-  He   promised   pardon   to  all   who  hsd 

sage  is  firom  that  woric :   Louia  Xl  vini  used  force  against  him  in  the  sorvioe  cf 

fain  Petsai  de  la  monarckU  abaolue  sur  U  his  fiither,  excepting  seven,  whoon  he  M 

eadamrtpdpUantdelafiodaliU.    Ce  prince  not  name.    He  swore  not  to  incroMO  tkt 

taut  h  pari,  piad  entrt  le  moyen  dge  qid  taxes,  and  immediately  broke  lus  oadi. 

munuraU  et  lea  tenu  modemes  aid  naisaaiml,  The  ministers  of  his  fiither  were  HinmiMiml^ 

tenaii  thme  mam  la  vieitie  UberU  noble  sur  and  men  of  the  lower  orders — baifasn» 

Vkhafaud,  de  Vanftrtjdaii  h  Veau  dans  ua  tailors,  &c. — assumed  their  placsea,  Insoi^ 

sac  ULJeune  UberU  bourgeoise ;  et  pourkmi  rections  broke  out  at  Rhemifl^  Aleo^osi, 

ceUe-ch  raimaUj  paree  qSen  immolant  Parts^  &c.,  in  consequence  of  his  impooitiQO  cf 

iocraiiej  il  fi^dUtU  la  passion  dhnocraiiquc,  new  taxes,  in  violation  of  his  oath ;  bat 

figaliU.     The  life  of  such  a  sovereign  they  were  soon  quelled,  and  foUowed  hj 

can  hardly  be  treated  satisfactorily,  wim-  many  executions.     Louis  now  mads  t 

in  the  limiti  to  which  we  are  confined,  tour  through  the  south  of  his  dommioai^ 

because  it  is  not  particular  events,  but  the  supported  the  king  of  Arragon   in  Ui 

policy  of  his  government,  and  the  charac-  usurpation  of  Navarre,  and  obtained  tks 

ter  of  his  measures,  which  render  him  cesinon  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.    Hii 

remarkable.    A  full  view  of  his  life  would  policy  became  more  and  more  evidenL 

beahistoryof  France  during  the  fifteenth  Whilst  he  pretended  to  reconcile  coa- 

centuiy ;  we  can  give  onlv  the  outlines,  tending   parties,   he    secretly    iiMffigHd 

Louis  XI  was  the  son  of  Charles  VII,  them  agamst  each  other;  and,  whenever 

and  was  bom  at  Bourges,  July  3, 1423.  he  had  a  meeting  vrith  a  foreign  pcinoa 

He  was  educated  in  a  simple  manner,  un-  he  corrupted  his  courtiers  by  bribea^  and 

der  the  eyes  of  liis  mother,  Mary  of  An-  established  secret  correspondences  with 

iou,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  women  of  them :  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  is 

her  time.    At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  his  condust  as  arbitrator  between  Casdk 

married  Margaret  of  Scotiand,  who  died  and  Arragon  (1463),  at  his  meeting  wilk 

seven  years  afterwards.    Active,  bold  and  Henry  IV  of  Castile,   on  the  BiSasmm, 

cunning,  he  was  the  reverse  of  his  well-  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  at  the  oouit  of 

disposed  but  imbecile  father,  of  whose  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  he  even  fennsd 

ministers  and  mistress,  Agnes  Sorel,  he  the  design  of  seizing  the  duke  of  Buigun- 

soon  showed  himself  a  decided  enemv.  dy  and  the  count  of  Charleroi.     His  vas- 

In  1440,  he  left  the  court,  and  put  himself  sals  rebelled  against  him  on  account  af 

at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  at  Niort,  his  treatment  of  Francis  II,  duke  of  firit- 

known  under  the  name  of  la  Praguerie.  tany,  whom  he  attempted  to  deprive  of 

Charles   defeated   the    rebels,   executed  his  rights.  The  duke,  being  taken  by  sur- 

some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he  prise,  had  promised  every  thing  reoniifBd 

eveu  trusted,  in  1443  and  1443,  with  the  of  him,  but  encouraged  the  dukes  or  Lor- 

oommand  against  the  English  and  Swiss,  raine,  Bourbon,  Alen^on,  Nemours^  Ba^ 

Louis  conducted  himself  with  valor  and  gundy,  and  the  king's  brother,  the  duke 

prudence,  and  hts  fiither  became  entirely  of  Bern,  to  conclude  the  ligue  du  bien  pvb- 

reconciled  to  him ;  but,  having  soon  en-  He,  which,  in  1465,  began  open  hosdlniea 

tered  into   new  conroiracies,  Louis  was  The  Burgundians  besieged  Paris,  and  the 

obliged  to  fiee  to  Daupnin^,  which  Charies  king  could  force  his  wav  to  his  capiy 

left  at  his  disposal    Contrary  to  the  will  of  only  by  means  of  the  banle  of  Montlh^. 

his  father,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  But  Louis  extricated  himsdf,  on  this  woo 

duke  of  Savoy,  and  entertained  a  treason-  other  occasions,  by  ar^l  treaties,  which  he 

able  correspondence  with  the  king's  court;  never  observed  longer  than  he  was  oom- 

he  is  even  said  to  have  been  accessary  pelled  to.     He  consented  to  yield  Nor- 

to  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel.    His  fiither,  mandy  to  his  brother,  part  of  Picardy  lo 

however,  obliged  him  to  flee  to  Burgundy,  Burgundy,  &c ;  but,  ho  sooner  wmi  the 

and  he  lived  five  years  at  Gennep,  in  Hai-  league  dissolved,  than  he  declared  that 

nault,  in  a  dependent  condition.    He  re-  Normandy  could  not   be  severed  ftoan 

peatedly   appeared   disposed   to   return,  France,  and  forced  his  brother  to  seek 

when  the  kinj^s  death  seemed  to  be  at  refuge  in  Brittany.    The  duke,  howeiw, 

hand,   bat,  with  the   restoration  of  his  was  too  weak  ringly  to  maintain  the  stnig- 

ftther's  health,  always  declined  so  doing,  gle  again^  the  king,  and  signed  a  soit 

Caiarles  VU  died  m  1461,  having  fimn  of  capitulation  just  as  Charles  the  Bold, 
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the  young  duke  of  Buii^uiidyy  approached  edKeiias,  with  great  loas.  Louis  united 
with  an  anny  to  his  relie£  Louia,  who  with  the  emperor  Frederic  lU  and  the 
might  haye  naked  a  battle  with  €haileB|  Swisb,  and  attacked  Burgundy,  in  1475. 
preferred  n^[otiation,  which,  however,  He  conchided  a  truce  of  aeven  yean  with 
proceeding  slowly,  he  requested  a  paaa-  Edward  ly  of  England,  who  had  hasten- 
port  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  acm-  ed  to  aanst  Charles,  by  the  promise  of  a 
ally  went  to  visit  him  at  Peronne.  He  had,  sum  of  money  and  a  pension,  and  of 
just  before,  secretly  instigated  the  peqple  of  marrying  the  dauphin  to  an  English 
liege  to  rise,  and  promised  them  aid.  princess.  Buigundy  and  Brittany  soon 
Charles,  having  discovered  &is  act  of  after  concluded  another  armistice  with 
treachery,  yi^as  furious  with  rage,  and  him,  by  which  St  Quentin  vna  ceded  to 
hesitated  three  'days  (during  which  he  Louis,  and  the  connHabU  count  St.  Pol 
kept  the  king  in  prison)  as  to  what  course  was  given  up  to  him.  After  the  death  of 
be  diould  adopt  Noming  but  the  aver-  Charies  the  Bold  (q.  v.),  before  Nancy,  in 
aion  of  Chanes  to  take  the  life  of  a  1477,  Louis  took  possession,  by  force,  of 
king,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions,  as 
on  £e  part  of  tne  latter,  yyho  asserted  his  vacant  fiefii  of  France,  and  rejected  the 
innocence  under  the  most  solemn  oaths,  proposed  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
saved  him.*  He  was  obliged  to  accom-  Charles,  then  20  years  old,  ynth  the  dau- 
pany  Charles  to  Liege,  and  to  yeimess  the  phin,  who  y^as  but  ten  years  of  age. 
pillage  and  slaughter  of  which  he  had  Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
been  the  cause.  A  peace  yiras  concluded  IH,  obtained  the  hand  of  that  princess^ 
on  favorable  terms  for  Charles  and  bis  with  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and  defeat- 
allies  ;  but,  when  Louis  returned  to  Paris,  ed  the  forces  of  Louis  at  Guinegate  in 
he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its  fulfil-  1478.  Alter  protracted  negotiations,  peace 
inent  He  had  promised  to  cede  Cham-  y^as  finally  concluded,  Dec.  23,  1482, 
pagne  to  his  brother,  but  persuaded  him  Mary  being  then  dead,  and  the  city  of 
to  take  Guienne  instead.  The  duke  of  Ghent  remaining  feithfiil  to  her  heirB, 
Burgundy,  irritated  at  this  conduct,  secret-  Marsaret  and  Phuip.  It  was  agreed  that 
ly  concluded  an  alliance  with  England  the  dauphin  riioula  manr  Margaret,  and 
atod  Brittany.  Meanwhile,  Louis  Xl  had  receive  the  counties  of  Artois  and  Bur- 
become  the  father  of  a  prince  (afterwards  gundy,  &C.,  and  that  Philip  should  receive 
Charles  VIU),  and  the  duke  of  Guienne  me  remaining  territories.  In  1481,  Louis, 
bad  lost  all  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  who  had  been  twice  affected  by  apoplexy, 
of  France.  He,  therefore,  renewed  his  haunted  by  the  fear  of  death,  shut  him- 
eonnexions  yrith  Buraundy.  Louis  ob-  self  up  in  his  casde  of  P(efm-2e^7\mr«, 
tained  information  of^these  proceedings,  endeavored  to  conceal  the  state  of  hb 
and  soon  after,  the  duke  of  Berri  died  of  heahh,  loaded  himself  more  than  ever 
poison  administered  in  an  apricot  It  yyith  images  of  saints  and  relics,  contin- 
never  has  been  doubted  that  the  king  was  ued  to  commit  crimes  and  ask  pardon  fer 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  thou^  he  them  firom  sa  homne  damt,  sa  petite  nu»- 
ordero4  masses  to  be  said  for  the  deceased.  trt»9e  fthe  virgin),  and  died  at  last,  Aug. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  openly  accused  31, 1483.  The  great  object  of  Louis  yvaa 
him  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  also  the  consolidation  of  France,  the  establish- 
of  an  attempt  on  his  fife,  whilst  Louis  ment  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  overthrow 
charged  Chuien  with  a  design  of  assasri-  of  that  of  the  sreat  vassals.  He  has  oAen 
nating  him.  The  war  hnke  out  between  been  blamed  for  neglecting  to  many  the 
them  with  renewed  fury,  but  an  armistice  dauphin  to  Mar^  of  Burgundy,  and  a&ow- 
yras  soon  aAer  concluded,  in  which  the  ing  ner  to  be  united  to  an  Austrian  prince ; 
duke  of  Brittany  was  included.  The  aim  for  not  taking  the  opportunity  to  mar- 
idnf  of  Arra^n,  who  had  abo  waged  war  ry  the  dauphin  to  Joanna,  daughter  of 
agamst  Louis,  was  not  a  party  to  this  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  yrouki 
treaty,  and  the  French  king  now  turned  have  mAde  Charles  VIII  heir  c^  Spain 
his  arms  against  that  prince,  from  whom  and  America.  But  ChlLteaubriand  says, 
be  wrested  a  large  extent  of  territoiy.  He  dut  mere  increase  of  tenritorial  dominion 
sent  the  cardinal  Jouffiroi  against  die  yvas  never  the  policy  of  Louis.  He  re- 
eount  of  Arma|piac,  who  atoiwd  for  his  fbsed  the  investiture  of  Nq>les,  and, 
constant  rebelhons  by  a  terrible  death,  when  the  Genoese  oflbred  to  take  him 
I>uring  the  armistice,  Charlea  had  attadt-  Ibr  their  sovereign,  he  answered,  '^The 
«r.  .  .  .^  .....  «  Genoese  give  theinselves  to  me,  and  I 
rJiS^^^JS^t^TJ:^;^  giT.them'^oAe  devil"  Hi.^o»^ec» 
fail  Qacatia  Dvwwd.  yvas  to  overthrow  the  feudal  anstocraqr, 
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Mid  make  himself  ahsohite ;  and  he  neg-  principles  of  her  hiuband,  Mpeciallj  b 

lectcd  uo  opiMirtunity  and  B])Qred  no  crime  ibnniug  a  clone  alliance  with  Spain.    Th 

toutTecthid  piir|MMe.     The  chroniclea  of  troo(iH   were    dimnlMed,  and  Sully  wi 

the  time  eniinieratu  four  thoiiMiud  iH'opIc  obli^-^l  to  retire  from  the  court.     Th 

who  pt'ritihi'd  i»n  the  acattbld,  or  by  tlio  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobles  too 

gibb(%  during  liiH  n'if^n.    TrintunJiiMrhief  advantage  of  the  weakncaa  of  the  kiii| 

hangman,  wan  his  favorite.    Iii^«  niinisteni  dom  occatiioned  by  these  measures ;  the 

and  comiNmioiiH  were  of  tin*  lowfst  rIaiMus.  rose  in  rebellion,  with  the  marshal  Bouii 

His  cruelties  worLMitlenntuditMl.    Thechil-  Ion  at  their  head.     The  go%'emnieiit  wi 

dren  of  the  dukr  of  Nenioura  wenr  placinl  compelled  to  yield  to  tlieir  demauds,  an 

under  the  scaffold,  in  HUt'h  a  manner  that  these  cctnceMons  led  to  still  greater  ci 

their  fathers  blmNl  flowed  u|M>n  them;  cronchments  uiM>n  the  rights  of  the  crow 

they   werv  tli(*n  thrown   into  dungeons,  and  |H*ople.     h  ranee  became  the  prer  o 

where  tliey  were  i*X|Miti«nl  to  great  24Ufl«*r-  internal  pariicH  and  civil  diisseusioiuswme 

ing,  and  their  tertli  wen*  pulled  out  at  in-  thr  FloriMitine  (^oncini,  marslial  IVAocn 

tenals.     Then*  wils  no  great  man  in  his  prime  minister  at  tliat  time,  was  utteri 

reign,  and  no  virtue.      F«*ar  nuppluiited  unable    to  suppresSb      The  discurbanei 

ever}'  other  tei'ling.    The  {Mroplr  wen*  as  ruvi  to  tlie  highest,  when  the  king,  i 

Hubmidsive  as  galley  slaves.    On  the  other  1015,  married  a  SiNmish  princem.    lieu 

hand,  he  eni*t>uruged  commen'e  us  iiiuch  II,  prince  of  Conde,  abandoned  tlie  ron 

as  tile  ignonuiee  of  his  tiim^s  allowed,  was  |nrty,  and  took  up  anus  in  conjunciM 

c*xtremelv  artive,  and  attendiul  to  every  witli  the  Huguenots.    The  king, too  w«a 

thing.   'Ale  ctininulictor)'  tmits  of  his  char-  to  op|M)se  this  attark,  made  |M'ace  with  tft 

acteroocasioiH-dasingulurop|M)»itioninliis  prince,  but  sent  him  to  the  Bostile  son 

tasti!*  aiid  teelings.     He  was,  at  tlitr  Miamo  time  alU'r,  when4iv  another  civil  war  wi 

time,  confiding  and  suspieioui^,  uvarieiuus  kindliNl,  in    whicfi,  however,  the  iusii 

ami   lavish,    au«luei(ius    and  timid,  mild  giMits  had  no  suc(*eHH,  anil,  tlie  niarab 

and  crueL      **Tt>wunls  the  end  of  his  DWncre,  whom  the  young  king  haln 

life,**savs(*hateuuliriuiiil, ''l/iuis  XI  shut  iM-ing    munlere<l    with    his    conni^'ane 

himsell  up  in  PUssu-lfM-Tours^  devi>un*d  ( Iijl7|,  tnini|uillity  ap|N.*ared  to  be  again  n 

by  (tnr  and  ennui.     He  dnigpd  hiniM'lf  stontl.    (See   LuyntsA      Hut    when  ill 

from  one  «'nd  of  a  long  gallery  to  tlio  kinyr,  s«n}ii  atVr,  bunisiied  his  mother  I 

other,  sum>uniled  by  gnitt>s,  dmins,  unti  Bliiis,    n«*w  disturbanci*s  arose;  Ibr  ll 

avenues  of  giblM'b«  leudiiii;  to  the  custle.  |H*fiple,  who  hnil  hated  Maria  on  accoui 

The  only   man  who  wn>  seen  in  tlies«*  of  her  tynimiy,  ntiw  tookconifNiiMonupa 

aveuu«*s  was  Tristan,  rhi(>f  liunL'miui.  and  her,   in   her   niislbrtune.     The  king  wj 

the  com|»anion  of  Loui!*.     F'igiib«  lM'tw«'en  obligiil  to  In!  n^coiieiletl  witli  tier,  and 

cats  anil  rats,  and  dan(*i*s  of  y«iun^  |N'a>-  formal  |NNw*e  was  conclud«'4l  at   Angoi 

aut  boys  and  girls,  ser^-eil  !<•  amus**  the  k'Mne  (Itilif),  lietwiTU  the  conlendinv  |m 

tyrant'    It  l**  Niiil  that  lie  drank  the  IiIinmI  ties.     Hut  it  was  hanlly  Hgiied,  when 

of  young  cliildn>n  to  n-sion*  his  sin'n;;tli.  wa^*  again    bmken.     Maria,  at  tlie  inrt 

De Urrihtt s  rt  de  mrrr(ili*uJirs  iwiiiriniSn  i^iiy  gati«»n    of  the   bishop    of  Lu<;on,  agaj 

the  chmnieles  ^t*n*  I'diniMiundfil  tnrhini.  tottk  up  arms  a^niinst  her  son.      A  ne" 

Yet  his  el!«irl>   rnuM   nut    iiveit   ile.'iih.  n*i*oneiliation  t(M»k  plaee,  only  to  lie  tin 

Louis  XI  was  the  first  rp-neli  nioimrcli  lowe<l  by  new  diM^'Usimis.     During  tlm 

who  ha«l  the  title  of  must  Chnjitinn  Aiiijr>"  disturtsinces,  the  llumienots  nise  in  ann 

The   nrinri|inl  rouniM-lliirH  of  this  priiieo  with   Kohaii  and  Soubise  at  their  liewj 

were  I'liilip  de  ConiineH  (ij.  \. ,  and  J4>hn  and  a  gn-at  fiart  of  the  kinploni  n*lielk 

du   Lude,  called,  by  liis  niofiiir,  Jtan  dta  ainiinst  the  kih)*,  who  ni>w  deli%«'nt|  bin 

kahUties.  s«.*lf  up  to  the   guidnnee   of  the   canim 

Lotis  XII.    (See  .//^//fru/u-,  end  of  this  KicheUeu.  (i].  v.i     Atler  %ict«ir>*  hail    ii 

volume.)  elimil,    Si»metimes    to   oiiiv  side,    sonv 

Lnris  .XIII.  suniami*d  the  Jutt,'m  the  timi-s  to  tlie  other,  nn«l   Imth  |iarlies  If 

eariy  |iart  of  hir«  n-iirn,  troni  what  cause  i«.  di*t'ply  tin*  neeii«tity  of  n'lMise,  |ieacr  wi 

iHit  known,  WON  Umi  in  lUU,  the  imiii  of  ainiin  conchnleil   liti«\e«*n  the  king  bc 

Henry    IV   and    Marin   de*   Medi<*i.     He  the  Hugiu*uols  1 1•^£{).     Thi(»  alM>  rtmiii 

Bscendeil  the  ihn»ne   May  14,  liilO,  afliT  u«il  no  lon|(er  than  the  pns'inline.     Ki 

the  munirr  of  his  tiiiher.    Mtiriii  de*  Mi-il-  chelle,  the  head-ipiariers  of  the  Hucui 

iri,  w1h>  hah  ninde  iruanhnn  of  her  nm  m *ts,  n'volii*d,  and  v%usMip|Mirti*tl  by  Fj^ 

and  rvif'nt  of  the  kiiitfiloui.  siiuiUMlentl  laii«l.     The  king  dro\t'  the  Kngh!*h  to  tl 

the   treasun-s  of  tin' rntv^n  in  lomuii^' a  sea,  conf|uen-il    the  i**liuid  of  Ue,  and  i 

party  fur  iierwlt',  and  de|janed  Iixmu  tlie  U»t  ((X*l  2S,   U^\,   Uochelle   likewk 
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under  the  spirited  command  of  the  gefiea  d'EeconilleSi  duchees  of  FontanM, 

of  the  duke  of  Rohan,  had  de-  who  died  in  1681« — Louis  XIV  was  nrd 

itself  for  more  than  a  year,  and  years  of  age  when  his  father,  Louis  XIH, 

led  with  all  the  horron  of  a  siege,  died.    His  mother  caused  herself  to  be 

)ge  cost  the  crown  40  million  liyrea.  declared  regent  and  guardian.  To  M aza- 

iras  a  war  arose  with  the  emperor,  rin  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 

d  refused  to  the  duke  of  Nevers  the  education  of  the  lonff,  which  was 

estiture  of  Mantua.    The  united  much  neglected.     But,  although  Louis 

f  the  emperor,  Spain  and  Savoy,  learned  nothing  from  his  teacher,  the  arch- 

§;ain  defeated  by  the  French,  at  Inshop  P^r6fixe,  he  observed  much.    A 

0  (1630^  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  deep  impression  was  made  on  him,  dur- 
ed  in  his  possessions  by  the  peace  ing  his  minority,  by  the  commotions  of 
rasco  (16301  The  cmly  brother  of  the  Fronde  (see  FVmde^  and  Rdz),  which 
r,  Gaston  of  Orieans,  now  revolted  set  so  many  different  characters  in  action, 
aim,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen  Sept  7,  l&l,  Louis  proclaimed  his  ma- 

The  insurgents  were,  neverthe-  jonhr ;  but  Mazarin  continued  at  the  head 

eated ;  the  duke  of  Montmorenci,  of  the  gov^nment  till  his  death,  March  9, 

ice  with  Gaston,  was  Vanquished  166L    From  this  time,  Louis  reigned  54 

battle  of  Castelnaudary,  Sept  1,  years,  without  any  prime  minister,  in  com- 

ken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  Tou-  plete « accordance  with  his  own  words— 

k;tober  30,  of  the  same  year.    Gas-  l/Hai,  c^egt  moi  !    From  Mazarin  he  had 

»ved  a  pardon.    In  the  succeed-  learned  an  ambitious  policy,  and  a  con- 

'  with  Spain,  which  continued  25  tempt  of  the  parliament    On  one  occa- 

uring  13  of  which  it  was  waged  sion,  when  Mazarin  could  not  effect  his 

nany,  success  inclined  sometimes-  purpose,  the  younj  king,  17  years  of  age, 

side,  sometimes  to  the  other ;  yet  entered  the  ball  of  the  parliament  of  Par- 

1  was  at  last  enabled  (1636)  to  ex-  is,  booted  and  spurred,  with  his  whip  in 
n  the  French  dominions  the  Span-  his  hand,  and  commanded  an  edict  to  be 
rho  had  landed  in  Provence,  and  registered.  Every  thing  united  to  sur- 
lerial  troops  which  had  penetrated  round  kim  with  splendor.  Histoiy,  how- 
is  Burgundy.  The  events  of  the  ever,  Ims  not  connrmed  his  title  of  gntd. 
ig  vear  were  yet  more  fiivorable  to  Louis  possessed  soine  royal  qualities^per- 
;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  t|ie  hapeaD  that  are  requisite  for  show.  Thus 
i  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle'  ne  was  enabled  to  gratify  the  inclination 
progress  of  the  French  arms.  In  '  of  the  French  for  theatrical  dBq[)lay  ;  he 
te  of  misfortune,  Louis  XIII  died,  even  gave  this  inclination  a  permanent 
1643.  During  diis  war,  Louis  had  dipBction.  His  reign  was  adorned  by  great 
5, 1638)  put  his  person,  his  crown  statesmen  and  generals,  ecclesiastics,  and 
igdom,  under  the  protection  of  the  men  of  literature  and  science.  The  civil 
sin ;  a  day  which  was  k>ng  regard-  wars  had  produced  the  same  effect,  whKh 
festival  in  France.  His  equestrian  the  revolution  afterwards  produced,  of 
in  bronze,  erected  1639,  was  de-  calling  forth  men  of  talent  and  en€inr» 
l^the  people  in  1792.  who  made  the  national  glory  and  toe 
8  XlV,  king  of  France  and  Na-  splendor  of  the  king  the  object  of  thoir 
vas  bom  Sept  5, 1638,  after  a  bar-  exertions.  Louis  himself  had  a  taste  for 
I  Of  22  years  on  the  part  of  his  a  kind  of  greatness.    *^T1ms  was,''as  John 

Being,  therefore,  considered  a  MCdler  savs  of  him,  ^  the  source  of  the 

lar  gift  of  Heaven,  he  was  called  benefitswhich  he  rendered  to  the  arts  and 

-nmii    He  came  into   the   world  seieDces^  of  the  disturbances  of  Eurc^fie, 

veral  teeth,  on  which  subject  Gro-  of  the  vidation  of  all  treaties,  in  short,  of 

I  some  jests  in  his  letters.    He  died  the  remtakable  character  <^  his  reign.** 

,  1715.    He  married,  in  1660,  Ma-  The  king  was,  unfortunately,  ignorant,  and 

eresa,  daughter  of  king  Philip  IV,  destitute  of  settied  principles.     U  otma 

led  Julv  30,  1683.    In  the  same  la  ghirt  et  la  rdigitm^  eaja  Montesquieu, 

e  secreJy  married  Fran^oise  d'Au-  H  on  Penqfieha  UnUe  tavude  amnaUre  m 

^dow  of  Scarron  Jmadame  de  fHme  m  foufre.    His  person  was  vigorous 

non,  who   died  Apnl  15,  1719).  and   noUe.*     With  handsome   features 

ncipal  mistresses  were  Fran^^se,  and  a  tall  form  he  united  a  peculiar  digni- 

B  de  la  Valli^re  (i    )  I      irt)^  the  ty  of  language  and  manner.    The  noble 

OnesB  of  Montespi  utrsr  of  the  and  charming  tone  of  his  voice  won  the 

f  Maine  and  of  tL*?  w^nt  of  Tq^-        •  joha  KetOn^  of  Zurich,  cast  an  equettriaa 

Eoduekimat),  and  Maria  An-  ttatoa of  LoabXIV,  ai Pans, in  1699. 
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heart;  but  the  loftiness  of  his  whole  der  livres,  with  the  words,  Madam/t^  je  vow 
meanor  inspired  respect  His  kindness  at  fcnt  aitendn  long  fenu,  mais  vottt  nc 
never  passed  into  fuiniliority.  One  look  iarU  tTamisj  que  fai  wndu  avoir  wtid  a 
of  his  kept  the  witling  in  check.  The  mhiU  avprh  de  vous.  The  foUowinf 
Spanish  gravity,  which  he  inherited  from  trait  shows,  that,  even  in  generosity,  he  hid 
his  mother,  was  tempered  by  the  graces  a  dasli  of  ostentation.  The  marquis  of 
of  French  politeness.  Naturally  so  grave,  Uxelles,  having  been  compelled  to  sur* 
that  even  the  oldest  courtiers  never  recol-  render  Mayence,d2  daysailer  the  openini 
lected  to  have  heard  more  than  one  jest  of  the  trenches,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
from  his  mouth,  he  loved,  nevertheless,  of  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  £bueA^ 
gayety  in  others,  applauded  Moliere's  while  he  related  the  reasons  of  the  wr- 
cx>medies,  and  laughed  at  the  witty  sallies  render.  <*  RisiB,  marquis,**  said  the  kbg; 
of  madame  de  Montespon.  At  his  court,  ^'you  have  defended  the  fortress  like  a 
which  became  a  model  for  all  the  others  man  of  spirit,  and  capitulated  like  a  man 
of  Euro[>e,  every  thing  had  reference  to  of  sense.*'  He  intimated  to  the  aged  Boi- 
the  kinjo:,  and  tended  to  augment  his  dig-  lean,  who  had  retired  to  Auteuil,  and  ap> 
uity.  The  nearer  you  approached  his  per-  peared  but  seldom  at  court,  that  when  lui 
son,  the  higher  rose  your  awe.  It  was  a  health  permitted  him  to  come  to  VersaiUOi 
reverence  resembling  worship,  which  was  he  would  always  have  a  half  an  hour  for 
paid  to  the  throne,  the  person  of  tlie  king,  him.  Louis  was  above  the  pruse  of 
and  the  pride  of  tlie  nation.  On  the  trifles.  When  De  Grammont  found  ftnk 
whole,  to  use  an  expression  of  Boling-  with  a  madrigal  of  the  kine's,  Louis  ms 
broke's,  hardlv  ever  has  a  king  played  his  pleased,  that  the  courtier,  being  ignonot 
part  better.  But  a  theatrical  representa-  of  the  author,  had  spoken  so  freely.  Boi- 
tion  he  always  would  maintain,  even  in  lean,  also,  ventured  to  blame  some  veaef 
trifles ;  for  example,  in  his  latter  years,  he  which  met  the  king's  approbation,  ad 
never  appeared  in  the  presence  of  any  Louis  ^vas  by  no  means  displeased.  ^  He 
one  without  his  great  peruke.  But  he  understands  such  things  ;  it  is  his  bos- 
possessed,  nevertheless,  qualities  which  ness,"  was  his  remark.  Low  flatteiy  be  ^^ 
are  requisite  for  playing  well  the  |>art  of  a  pelled:  thus  he  rejected  the  prize-questioD 
monarch.  "The  qualities  of  his  mind,"  of  the  French  academy — ^"  Which  oflbe 
says  Grouvelle,  "  were  justness,  solidity,  virtues  of  the  king  deserves  the  prefo- 
constancy  and  application.  He  united  encc?"  By  the  esteem  which  he  manifested 
therewith  hahitual  discretion  and  the  seri-  for  Boilcau,  Moli^re,  Bossuet,  MasatlloQ, 
ousness  which  conceals  deflciencies.  He  &c.,  he  contributed  to  inspire  the  liigber 
was  naturally  silent,  and  iuclioed  to  ob-  classes  with  a  respect  for  tne  arts  andsd- 
servation."  Louis  had  nothing  of  the  enccs,  and  a  taste  for  the  society  of  mn 
hero,  but  he  possessed  the  art  of  ruling  of  Icaniingand  m^nius.  But  this  was  oolj 
those  who  surrounded  him.  He  was  no  meant  to  give  splendor  to  bis  reign.  Cor- 
general,  but  was  able  to  af>propriate  to  neille  and  Lafoutaine,  and  the  meiitoii- 
himself  the  reputation  of  his  generals,  ous  scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  renudDed 
Resoluteness  aud  energy  elevated  him,  at  unnoticed  by  him.  The  great  A^uiud,  doc- 
times,  al>ove  the  restrictions  of  courtly  tor  of  die  Sorbonne,  was  compelled  to  live 
etiquette.  Early  in  life,  he  danced  in  the  almost  entirelv  concealed,  from  1641,  and 
liallVtfl.  But  hearing  at  the  theatre,  when  died  in  exile.  Louis  was  20  years  of  age,  ami 
Britannicu3  was  performed,  the  verse  in  devoted  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  court  and 
which  it  is  said  of  Nero,  as  a  reproach,  B  chase,  when  Mazarin  died.  «*  To  whom 
excelle  h  se  donner  lui-meme  en  spedcLcU  shall  we  now  apply  ?"  asked  his  secivta- 
aitx  Romains,  he  never  again  danced  in  ries  of  state  :  "  To  me,"  he  replied  ^th 
public.  The  manners  of  his  time  favored  dignity  ;  and  the  handsomest  man  of  ix 
his  natuml  dispcMition  to  gallantry.  He  kingdom,  who  had  grown  up  in  perfect 
loved  with  enthusiasm,  and  expressed  his  ignorance,  with  his  heart  full  of  ro- 
feelings  with  dignity  and  tenderness,  mantic  gallantry,  devoted  himself  sedu- 
With  an  excellent  memory,  his  judgment  lously  to  business  and  the  acquisition  of 
was  sound;  he  knew  how  to  say  what  infonnation.  In  the  first  half  of  his  leigii} 
was  suitable  at  the  right  time,  and  with  he  labored  daily  eight  hours.  But  nil 
dignity  and  delicacy ;  he  understood  how  natural  pride  oflen  degenerated  into 
to  punish  and  reward  with  words.  Thus  haughtiness,  his  love  of  splendor  into  uss- 
afler  the  widow  of  Scarron,  sup{>orted  by  less  extravagance,  his  firmness  into  dei- 
many  friends,  had  solicited  in  vain,  for  potism.  Determined  no  longer  to  tolenlB 
several  years,  her  husband's  pension  of  Calvinism  in  France,  he  said — **Mj 
1500  hvres,  he  gave  her  a  pension  of  2000  grandfiither  loved  the  Huguenots  without 
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ng  them ;  my  fiither  feared,  without  East  Indies  was  founded  at  Pondicheny. 
ig  them;  I  neither  fear  nor  love  Colbeit  developed  the  astODishing  re- 
i."  He  evinced  hkaeverity,  also,  m  the  sources  of  France,  in  population,  natural 
of  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance,  riches  and  national  spirit  But,  after  his 
I  whom  he  accepted  a  fiUy  when  death,  in  1683,  Louvoib  and  Louis  plucked 
iras  on  the  point  of  condemning  him  the  fruit,  while  they  feUed  the  tree.  The 
srpetual  imprisonment,  in  1661 ;  with  pride  of  the  kins,  and  the  vanity  of  the  na- 
il cruelty  he  took  revenge  for  his  of-  tion,  seconded  the  ambition  of  the  despotic 
ed  pride,  on  the  pope,  in  1662.  He  minister  of  war.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
as  may  Ue  seen  from  his  InstnuiioiM  oppression,  disaffection  never  found  a  rally- 
2e  J>aiip/^  a  despot  from  religious  ing  point  of  resistance.  Such  gratification 
iction.  As  an  absolute  sovereign,  he  did  the  nation  experience  in  the  splendor  of 
rded  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  all  a  cruel  and  prodigal  reign  !  Five  wars,  die 
x)sse88ions  of  his  subjects,  but  deem-  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (which 
imself  bound  to  make  a  wise  use  of  Benj.  Constant  has  well  termed  Vtmurdt 
K)wer.  He  rarely,  however,  mistook  Louis  X/F,  et  It  crime  de  9<m  coiuetl), 
ixtraordlnary  men  who  signalized  his  the  building  of  Versailles,  the  hatred  of  the 
and  France.  He  manifested  an  in-  nations,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  the 
t  in  the  advancement  of  his  nation ;  deep  policy  of  William  III  of  England, 
deceived  by  self-love,  he  submitted  to  overthrew  the  power  of  Louis  in  the 
influence  of  others.  While  he  be-  Spanish  war  of  succession.  Favorable 
d  himself  free  and  independent,  ma-  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the  age,  and 
e  de  Maintenon  exercised  the  strongest  the  consciousness  of  strength  on  the  part 
er  over  him,  by  her  talents,  piety  and  of  a  people  not  yet  corrupted,  were  all 
le.  His  cr^ulity  went  so  far,  that  he  that  preserved  from  downfall  the  tottering 
red  the  nuncio,  in  1685,  that  whole  throne  of  the  failing  king.  Death  rapidly 
3,  such  as  Uzes,  Nismes,  Montpellier,  snatched  away  those  who  stood  nearest 
had  been  converted !  While  the  him  ;  first  his  only  son,  then  his  grand- 
estants  were  robbed  of  their  property  son,  with  his  grandson's  wife  and  eldest 
freedom,  he  was  engaged  in  splendid  son,  the  hopes  of  France.  The  court  in- 
ing  expeditions.  Two  mentorious  trigues,  satiety,  devotion,  and  the  religious 
1  ofiicers,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  predominance  of  Maintenon,  tosrether  with 
Eer  some  modest  suggestions  respect-  the  influence  of  his  confessor.  La  Chaise, 
i  naval  school,  were  imprisoned  for  a  and  his  far  worse  successor,  Tellier,  from 
,  and  cashiered.  The  reputation  of  1709,  made  the  heart  of  the  aged  kin^  in- 
is  is  the  work  of  his  nunisters  and  different  to  the  state  of  his  dominions, 
rals.  (See  TWeime,  CornU^  Luxan-  The  proud  Louis,  who  imagined  himself 
^,  Cattnat,  and  VtUara.)  Feuqui^res  competent  to  every  thing,  who,  after  the 
d  the  art  of  war  into  a  science.  Lou-  death  of  his  great  minister,  selected  young 
(q.  V.)  introduced  discipline  into  the  men,  whom  he  could  guide  at  pleasure, 
jT.  Vauban  greatly  improved  the  art  was,  at  last,  so  led  astray  by  his  confessor, 
trtification.  Men  like  Eeftrades  and  Tellier,  that  he  caused  the  constitution  C7nt- 
iraux,  made  diplomacy  at  home  in  gemhi«,  drawn  up  according  to  Tellier's 
ice.  Louis  himself  was  capable  of  plan,  by  three  Jesuits,  to  be  issued  as  a 
»tiating  immediately  with  ambassa-  Duiljn  1713,  by  pope  Clement  Xl,who  was 
»  on  matters  of  state.  The  splendor  equaUy  deceiv^,  thus  giving  the  Jesuit 
iie  French  court,  the  boldness  dis-  party  the  triumph  over  their  opponents, 
ed  in  the  cabinet  and  die  field,  the  and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  commo- 
)  of  the  nation  in  arms  and  arts,  intro-  tions,  which  continued  for  forty  years  to 
d  the  French  language  into  the  courts  agitate  the  church  and  state.  Louis  man- 
urope,  and  firom  the  peace  of  Nime-  irested,  however,  a  strength  of  mind  and 
I,  in  1678,  it  gradually  supplanted  Lat-  firmness  in  death,  as  well  as  in  the  misfor- 
3  the  ofiicial  language  of^  states.  But  tunes  which,  in  his  last  years,  shook  his 
ert  was  the  chief  source  of  the  great-  throne  and  house  ;  for  Heinsius,  Eugene 
of  Louis  and  France.  That  ordering,  and  Marlborouch  humbled  the  pride  of 
ing,  and  sagacious  spirit  originated  the  France  before  the  Spanish  throne  was  se- 
t  standing  armies  of  Louis,  and  im-  ciued  to  the  second  grandson  of  Louis,  by 
d  this  bimien  on  all  the  governments  the  death  of  Joseph  1  and  the  victory  of  Vil- 
urope ;  at  the  same  time,  he  maintain-  lars  at  Demain.  He  submitted  to  all  con- 
OO  ships  of  the  line,  and  encouraged  ditions,  unless  they  were  dishonorable, 
ufacmres,  navigation  and  commerce ;  but  such  he  rejected  with  scorn.  When 
the  first   French  setdement  in  the  Philip   was   finally   csUiblished   on   the 
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throne  at  Madrid,  the  partition  wall  of  the  fine  aitB  were  not  nai^ectBd.  OfLefarart 
Pyrenees  was  not  destroyed,  as  Louis  had  epoch  of  art  under  Louis  XIV,  we  m 
hopedy  when  he  said  to  his  crandson,  on  reminded  by  34  pawiringa  ^jy  thsi  nMto 
his  departure,  UiCya  plui  at  PyrhUes ;  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Ik 
and  Fruice  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  Flemish  school,  particularly  Tenien^  H 
3*500,000^000  livres.  The  plan  of  attach-  not  please  the  kine.  Leweur,  Pooh 
ing  Spain  to  France,  in  order  to  counter-  and  M ignard  were  tne  oinamenla  of  lk 
act  the  connexion  of  England  and  Hoi-  French  school  Giiardon  was  din- 
land  (^diich  threatened  tM  French  com-  guished  among  the  scidptoia.  JLcDtai 
merce,  navigation  and  colonies|,  exhausted  laid  out  the  splendid  gardeDS  of  Venailn; 
France,  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  that  Penrault  built  the  cdonnade  of  the  Loo- 
reyoiution  which  was  not  to  terminate  vre,  Hardouin  Mansard  the  dome  of  the 
till  a  century  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  invalids.  LuUi  was  the  creator  of  Fnaek 
Grouvelle  says,  therefore,  of  him,  with  music  A  brae  proportioa  of  the  gml 
justice—*'  We  may  allow  him  good  qual-  monuments  orFranci^  which  excite  da 
ities,  but  not  virtue.  The  misfortunes  of  astonishment  of  the  traveUer,  had  ifaar 
succeeding  reigns  were,  in  part,  his  work,  origin  in  the  reign  of  Loiiia.  He  eoa- 
and  he  Iws  hardW  influenced  posterity,  structed  the  wonderfUl  haifaon^  rinp* 
except  for  its  niin.'^  The  same  judgment  yards  and  fortifications  at  Breat,  Rocbsfti^ 
is  passed  by  madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Re-  L'Orient,  Havre,  Dunkiik,  CetiB  and  Tot- 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution.  What  Ion.  At  his  bidding,  the  canal  of  LangiB> 
is  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  as  com-  doc  united  the  IMrediterranean  with  tk 
pared  with  Pericles,  Augustus  and  the  ocean. — See  Voltaire's  SiMe  de  Lm 
Medusi,  was  a  result  of  the  impulse  which  X/F,  the  duke  de  St  Simon^  CBmr* 
cireumstances  communicated  to  the  na-  eompUitMWtirMenirhriEMUnrtdtMOmt 
tional  genius.  Louis,  who  was  not  him-  dt  LoviB  JCfF,  dt  la  Bdfpenct  ef  dk  Jam 
self  possessed  of  a  great,  comprehensive  XV;  and  the  Mimavrte  de  JBtoww,  ■ 
mind,  and  who  was  much  and  laboriously  well  those  published  hf  madame  de  G» 
occupied  on  trifles,  patronized  senius  lis,  as  those  puhliahed  by  Lemooeey  (Fv* 
only  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  his  is,  1616),  in  nii  JStm  n/r  Vikddimamd 

Jiurposes.     At  Colbert's   sug^iesdon,  he  woncardSfju/t  dt  Loma  XJK;  the  (Emm 

bunded  the  academy  of  sciences  and  de  Loma  XIV  (voL  i — ri,  Plark,  1801% 

that  of  inscriptions ;   he   improved  the  published  by  the  dij^matiat.  Gnrnidi 

French  academy,  encouraged  able  writers  and  the  count  Grimoard,  and  tfae  Cba* 

to  raise  his  reputation  and  the  French  auUrfdiona  nor  Lotna  Xfr,  by  Groofdfc^ 

language  above  the    hatred  of  nations,  contained   in  ihia  selection,  w)iich,  fl> 

and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  vras  wider  though  too  fiivorable,  are  an  ezce|Ueot  is* 

than  that  of  his  annies.    His  nation  gave  troduction  to  the  history  of  tfaia  moiHRk 

laws  to  Europe,  in  matters  of  taste.    The  The   hutructiona  pour  It  ■'Jkfa^fkmf  d 

tone  of  French  society  was  a  model  for  1661 — 1668,  comprised  in  that  woik,  at 

the  German  courts,  and  corrupted  the  supposed  to  have  been  takes  down  by 

spirit  of  the  nobilitv,  while  it  aestroyed  Peliiason,  from  the  mouth  of.  the  kiu. 

morals.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgot-  But  Louis  himself  did  not  pnctM  hi 

ten,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Hu|;uenots  precepts.    Thus  he  warns  the  daupfaio  a 

fh>m  France  ateo  promoted  the  diflusion  beware  of  the  influence  of  favorites^  mi 

of  the  French  language  and  manners,  still  more  of  the  love  of  the  female  ffi, 

The  great  artof  pleasing  was  the  soul  of  all  which  tends  to  divert  the  mind  fiom  bv* 

the  omer  arts  in  France ;  it  even  opened  to  ness.    These  writinf;B,  besidea  pcher  1» 

science  itself  the  avenue  to  the  circles  of  torical  matter,  rrntrtm  infrrmation  napofi 

the  polished  classes.    Pascal,  who  wrote  ing  the  system  of  corruption  piactisBdby 

with  vigor  and  ddicacy,  the  sublime  Boe-  Louis  Xl  V,  even  at  German  Qoini%  e.  f 

suet,  and  Fenelon,  splendid  in  his  humili-  at  Berlin.    The  Mmoina  and  Pikea  fi 

ty,  the  peat  Comeille,  who  boldly  took  Utairea^  which  constitute   the  thiid  and 

his  flight  above  the  surrounding  barbe-  fourth  volumes  of  the  woiky.  lelata  to  tk 

rism,  the  unique  Moli^re,  the  inimitable  campaigns  of  1673 — 1678,  and  that  d 

Fontaine,  and  the  calm  thinker  and  spirit-  1692,     In  Grimoard^  profaee,  they  an 

ed  satirist,  Boileau,  the  friend  of  the  clas-  said  to  be  not  unimportant  for  the  fatalaiy 

sical  Racine,  kindled  the  blaze  of  hght  of  the  war.    The  letters  of  Louis^  in  (hi 

and  philosophy  in  France.    *^  Their  elec-  two  last  volumes  of  this  woik,  are  moilh 

trical  shock  roused,"  as  John  von  MCiller  of  Uttle  consequence.    The  poliieiiesaM 

expresses  himself;  '^  the  north  from  the  mo-  dignity  with  which  this  proud  Itiwg  wriM 

DOloDOUf  studies  of  its  universitieB.''  The  to  his  miniiton  and  genenli  aie  leniiifc* 
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mbl».    This  delicate  tone  was  then  gen-  1680,  chambefs  of  riumons  at  Metz  and 

3Ib],  and  gave  to  language  and  manners  Briaach,  whose  office  it  was  to  accord  him, 

that  agreeable   refinement  which  made  under  the  form  of  lifbtf  every  thing  that 

Paris  so  attractive.  could  be  considered  m  any  way  as  be- 

PdUical  Occumncea  during  Ihia  Reign,  longing  to  those  places.    France,  in  this 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of  manner,  acqiiired  large  districts  on  the  bor- 

Ejouis  XIV  extended  from  the  p6ice  of  the  ders  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Germany. 

Pyrenees,  concluded  by  Mazann,  in  1659,  Louis  would  also  gladly  have  obtained 

to  the  death  of  the  great  Colbert,  in  1683.  Strasburg,  but,  as  even  the  chambers  of 

That  peace,  however,  lasted  only  till  1665,  rhmiona  could  start  no  formal  claim  to  it, 

^¥hen  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-  this  important  place  was  quietly  surroimd- 

Iaw.  Philip  IV,  kinff  of  Spain,  laid  claim  ed  by  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  sunen- 

to  the  Spanish  Nemerlands,  by  virtue  of  der,  in  1681,  without  a  blow.    Spain  and 

the  riffht  of  devolution^,  as  it  wad  caUed  the  German  empire  protested  against  this 

6r\ncn  was  a  private  law  in  part  of  the  act,  but  both  found  it  expedient,  in  1684, 

etherlands,  but  could  by  no  means  be  to  enter  into  a  20  years'  truce  with  Louis 

ooDsidered  the  rule  of  succesraon  to  the  XIV,  by  which  this  monarch  obtained, 

S»vemment  of  these  states).  Holland,  fi>r  that  time,  besides  Strasburg,  all  the 
erefore,  concluded,  in  16G8,  a  triple  alii-  places  reunited  prior  to  August  1, 1681. 
«Dce  with  England  and  Sweden,  for  the  Meanwhile,  Colbert  had  di^,  in  1683. 
preservation  of  the  Netherlands,  of  which  From  this  time,  France  declined  with  the 
alliance,  although  Louis  viras  victorious  in  same  rapidity  that  it  had  risen  under  his 
two  campaigns,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha-  administration.  The  first  blow  it  receiv- 
pelle  was  the  result.  Louis  retained,  in-  ed,  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
deed,  the  conquered  places  in  the  Nether-  Nantes,  October  22,  1685,  afler  sevend 
lands,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  years'  oppressions  of  the  Protestant  party, 
intentions  on  the  country  at  l&rsc,  and,  as  by  whicn  measure  the  kingdom  lost 
he  attributed  this  to  the  triple  idliance,  he  700,000  of  its  most  valuable  subjects.  To 
resolved  on  a  retaliatory  vm  aeainst  Hoi-  this  measure  the  king  was  led  by  the 
land,  having  previously  succeed^  in  sep-  united  exertions  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
anting  England  and  Sweden  from  theu'  court,  in  other  respects  opposed  to  each 
connexion  with  the  republic,  and  uniting  other — the  parties  of  the  minister  Louvois 
them  vrith  himself.  This  war,  undertaken  and  of  Maintenon,  who  cooperated  with 
without  regard  to  tlie  commerce  of  France,  the  generally  benevolent  confessor  of  the 
to  which  It  was  very  detrimental,  and  in  king,  Lachaise.  Colbert,  to  his  death,  had 
which  Spain,  the  German  emperor  and  opposed  the  adoption  of  violent  measures^ 
Brandenburg  also  engaged  aeainst  France,,  which  misht  induce  the  Protestants  to 
continued  uom  1672  till  Uie  peace  of  emigrate.  France  was,  soon  after,  involved 
Nimeguen,  concluded  1678  and  1679,  in  in  a  new  war.  Several  circumstances 
which  Holland  lost  nodiing,  while  Louis  p[ave  Louis  XIV  and  Louvois  opportunity, 
XIV  received  from  Spain,  burgundy  (the  m  spite  of  the  20  yeare'  truce,  to  enter 
Franche  Comt^l  which  the  king  of  Spain  the  field  anew.  The  war,  which  Louis 
haid  previously  held,  as  an  appurtenance  now  waged  firom  1688  to  1697,  against 
to  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  under  the  sove-  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Savoy  and 
reignty  of  the  German  empire,  and  16  England,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
places  in  the  Netherlands.  Louis  lost,  in  Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  resiffned  all  the 
this  war,  his  two  greatest  generals,  Tu-  rHinums,  and,  in  addition,  ceded  to  Ger- 
renne  and  Cond^  ;  the  former  feU  at  Sas-  many,  Brisach,  Friburg,  Kehl  and  Phil- 
bach,  in  1675 ;  the  latter  retired  in  1676,  ipsbure,  besides  all  the  smaller  fortresses 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health.  Louis,  erected  by  France  on  the  German  side  of 
however,  still  had  Catmat,  Creqni,  Lux-  the  Rhine.  Although,  throughout  the 
embourg,  Schomburg  and  Vauban.  After  war,  Louis  was  conqueror  rather  than 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  it  would  have  conquered,  he  was  bent  on  peace.  The 
been  politic  for  Louis  to  have  ceased  pros-  e]thau8tion  of  his  kin^om,  and  especially 
ecuting,  for  a  while,  his  plans  of  acgran-  the  fear  that  a  contmuance  of  the  war 
dizement ;  but  he  renewed,  immedmtelv  might  fiustrate  his  views  on  the  Spanish 
after,  the  riumona,  as  they  were  called,  succession,  compelled  him  to  yield.  The 
In  the  three  treaties  of  peace,  a  numbw  death  of  Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  to 
of  places,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  which  Louis  had  lone  looked  forward, 
had  been  ceded  to  France,  tnou^h  it  had  took  olace  at  the  end  of  1700.  Louis  had 
not  been  decided  what  really  did  pertain  alreaay  concluded  treaties  of  partition, 
to  them.    Louis,  therefore,  establisned,  in  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  succeeaon^ 
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with  England  and  HoUand ;  but  Charles  planations,  were,  force  of  arms,  artful  di- 
ll, by  a  secret  testament,  had  designated  plomacy,  expert  spies,  and  comiptioo. 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  Philip  of  Anjou,  The  king  expended  great  sums  in  8ecu^ 
as  heir  of  the  whole  monarchy,  to  the  ing  die  favor  of  sovereigns — Charies  II, 
disadvantage  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  for  example,  of  England — their  ministefB 
which  the  inheritance  was  legitimately  and  mistresses.  Against  his  enemies,  he 
vested.  On  the  enforcement  of  this  tes-  employed,  even  in  times  of  war,  clandei- 
tament  Louis  insisted,  after  the  death  of  tine  popular  excitements  ;  he  encouraged 
Charles,  and  was  thus  involved  in  the  the  commotions  in  Catalonia,  Sicily,  Eng- 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  1702 — 13,  land,  Portugal  and  Hungary.  More  tbui 
which  he  precipitated  by  acknowledging  any  kin^  l^fore  him,  he  enlarged  the 
the  English  pretender  (son  of  James  II),  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  especiallj 
in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  towards  the  north  ;  by  which  means,  be 
The  finances  of  Louis  were  in  great  dis-  secured  the  capital  against  tbe  accidentt 
order  ;  he  had  also  lost  many  of  his  great  of  war.  Till  the  battle  of  La  Hogue^ 
men  in  the  cabiuet  and  field ;  while,  on  May  29,  1692,  in  which  the  combuied 
the  other  hand,  his  numerous  enemies —  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  admini 
England,  Holland,  the  emperor  and  the  Russel,  overcame  the  French  admini 
Grcrman  empire,  Prussia,  Portugal  and  Tourville,  he  maintained  the  balance  of 
Spain — could  oppose  to  him  two  of  the  power  on  the  ocean,  and  made  bis  flat 
greatest  generals — Eugene  and  Marlbor-  respected  by  the  natives  of  Barbary  and 
ough.  France  suffered  greatly  by  this  by  the  most  powerful  maritime  states.  Ob 
war,  which  was  tenninated  by  the  treaty  the  continent,  he  held  a  decided  ,predoDii- 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  tliose  of  Rastadt  nance  till  the  peace  of  Nimcguen,  so  thit 
and  Baden,  in  1714,  brought  about  by  the  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  coaUtion  of 
concurrence  of  several  circumstances  fa-  the  other  powers.  To  this  bis  connexioB 
vorable  to  France,  especially  by  the  change  with  Sweden  and  some  of  the  small  Oe^ 
that  took  place  in  the  political  system  of  man  principahties  mainly  contributed. 
England,  in  1710,  afler  Louis  had  several  He  subsequently  fell  somewhat  firomthb 
times  proffered  peace,  ^vithout  success,  on  high  elevation,  but  continued  to  be  tbe 
account  of  the  hard  terms  insisted  on  by  first  sovereign  of  Europe,  even  after  Ik 
his  enemies.  Louis  made,  indeed,  some  defeats  in  the  Spanish  war  of  suecesnoo; 
concessions  to  England,  Holland  and  Sa-  for,  afler  he  had  severed  the  league  form- 
voy,  but  saw  his  grandson  acknowledged  ed  against  liim  by  tiie  peace  with  Eng- 
as  king  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of  land,  neither  Austria  nor  the  Gennan  em- 
Philip  V.  This,  however,  was  connected  pire  could  long  offer  resistance."  To  thk 
with  the  condition  of  a  renunciation,  foreign'  |>olicy,  favored  by  the  weaknea 
which  should  prevent  tlie  jiossibility  of  and  ]iolitical  errors  of  his  neighbors,  wai 
any  future  union  of  the  Spanish  and  added  an  arbitrary  internal  adttiinistratioQ. 
French  crowns.  The  internal  jirosperity  The  system  of  police,  organized  by  D'A^ 
of  the  kingdom  was  totally  mined  by  this  gciisou,  in  the  last  vears  of  the  reign  of 
war,  of  which  the  expenses,  in  the  year  Louis,  was,  in  its  effects,  as  formidable  m 
1712    alone,    amounted    to    825,000,000  an  iu(iuisition. 

li\Tes.    The  great  army  which  lie  kept  on  Louis  XV,  the  great  grandson  of  Louis 

foot,  was  what  chiefly  excited  and  nour-  XIV,  and  son  of  that  excellent  duke  of 

ished  in  Louis  the  love  of  conquest.     He  Burgundy  (q.  v.),  who  was  educated  by 

maintained  a  larger  standing  army  than  F^u^*Ion,  was  bom  February    15,  1710, 

anv  other  prince  of  his  time.      It  rose  commenced  his  reign  in  1715,  and  died 

from  140  to  300,000  men.   Resi)ecting  the  May  10, 1774.    He  married,  in  1725,  Mt- 

policy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  following  is  the  ria,  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Leczyn- 

iangua«:o  of  Flassan : — "The  cabinet  of  ski  (she  die:l  in  17G6).    The  History  of 

Louis  XIV,  notwitlistanding  the  divcnaty  Louis  XV,  by  Antoinc  Fantiii  Desodoaidi 


character  of  lof\y  pretension.     The  spirit  net  correspond  to  wliat  might  be  ezpeol- 

of  his  [K)licy  may  be  cicm-ly  ccen  :ii  tlie  ed  Troin  French  wrilere,  afler  Voltaire^ 

manner  in  which  he  iusit^ted  on  interpret-  wor!.  on  the  reign  of  this  king.      The 

ing  the  treaties  cf  >?unster,  of  the  Pyre-  memo'rs  of  Duclos,  St.  Simon  andothei^ 

nees,  and  of  Nimcgi;«:,  and  th'3  renuncia-  the  ilistor>'  of  Fraoce  in  the  18di  ceo- 

tion  of  queen  Maria  Theresa.  The  means  tury,  by  Lacretelle  (Paris,  1811,  6  vokl 

of  imparting  validity  to  such  arbitrary  ex-  and  the  well  known  wori^jLo  Vitmwh 
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is  XV  (4  vols.),  cdntain  important  Burffimdy,  who  intended,  in  case  he  as- 
ils  for  the  history  of  this  unworthy  cended  the  throne,  to  restore  to  the  people 
^graded  king,  who,  by  his  licen-  their  lost  rights !  In  his  7th  year,  Louis 
iss,  bigotry,  prodigality  and  despot-  was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  men. 
Ddered  the  evils  of  the  state  incu-  3ut  his  tutor,  the  marshal  ViUeroi,  was  no 
The  age  which  educated  and  cor-  Montausier,  Beauvilhers  or  F^n^lon.  On 
him,  and  on  which  he  and  his  court  one  occasion,  when  Louis  had  recovered 
1  in  a  not  less  injurious  manner,  from  a  violent  sickness,  his  subjects  mani- 
is  not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the  fested  their  satisfaction  by  repeated  re- 
ad malignity  of  the  revolution.  A  joicings.  Tlio  court  and  gardens  of  the 
art,  however,  of  this  fault,  falls  on  Tuileries  were  full  of  men.  ViUeroi  car- 
ency,  administered  by  Philip,  duke  ried  the  king  from  one  window  to  anoth- 
^ans,  and  the  cardinal  Dubois,  till  er.  ^  See  them,  my  king  !  your  people  : 
(See  Orleans f  Philip  of.)  The  in-  all  this  people  belongs  to  you  ;  all  that 
!  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  on  the  you  see  is  your  property  ;  you  are  lord 
IS  and  political  notions  of  the  cul-  and  master  of  it"  The  instructer  of  the 
classes,  and  especially  the  increas-  young  king,the  prudent  and  modestFleury, 
wer  of  public  opinion  in  France  won  the  confidence  of  his  pupil  in  a  no- 
thc  reign  of  Louis  XV,  are  con-  ble  manner.  A  third,  who  had,  however, 
IS.  The  characteristic  of  the  age  less  influence  on  the  young  king,  was  his 
lis  XV,  consists  in  the  intellectual  confessor,  the  Jesuit  Lini^res.  The  car- 
3emect  of  the  nation,  in  the  splen-  dinal  Dubois  had  effected  his  appointment, 
id  boidness  of  new  philosophic  to  this  important  office  against  Fleuiy's 
which  had  so  strong  an  influence  wish  and  me  advice  of  cardinal  NoaiUes. 
iety.  From  them  proceeded  a  Fleuiy,  however,  acquired  the  entire  con- 
separation  of  reason  firom  mo-  fldence  of  Louis,  who,  after  the  death  of 
)f  the  passions  &om  rectitude,  and  the  regent,  in  1724,  by  the  advice  of  his 
ghtened  ideas  from  ths  forms  of  instructer,  appointed  the  duke  of  Bour- 
}d  church.  The  immoderate  love  bon  chief  minister  of  state,  who  could 
ksure,  which,  from  the  higher,  de-  undertake  nothing,  however,  vnthout  the 
d  into  the  lower  classes,  and  was  de-  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  prelate, 
or  excused  by  the  philosophy  of  the  then  73  years  old.  Till  now,  the  king, 
IS  unhed  with  an  avaricious  selfish-  who  entered  upon  the  government  him- 
lich  was  awakened  bythe  rash  flnan-  self  in  1723,  but  had  hitherto  intrusted 
lemes  of  Law  and  the  regent,  and  the  management  of  affairs  to  the  former 
ted  with  fhiud,  despair,  and  the  bank-  regent,  as  first  minister  of  state,  had 
of  500,000  citizens.  From  this  lovo  shown  no  will  of  his  own.  A  Spanish 
sureand  selfishness,  proceeded  most  princess  of  six  years  had  been  destined 
faults  and  vices  of  the  contempo-  for  bis  wife,  and  had  been  subsequently 
>f  Louis  XV.  The  moral  infection  sent  back  to  her  parents ;  the  marshal 
farther  and  farther,  and  ate  deeper  ViUeroi  had  been  banished  from  the  court, 
eper  into  the  roots  of  public  spirit  and  the  king  had  married  Maria  Leczyn- 
ery  civil  virtue.  Louis  XIV  lefl  ski,  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  de- 
al grandson  and  successor  with  the  throned  king  of  Poland,  indiflerent  and 
*^  I  have,  a^nst  my  inclination,  submissive  in  all  these  proceedings.  But 
d  great  burdens  on  my  subjects  ;  when  the  party  of  the  duke  attempted  to 
ire  been  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  get  rid  of^the  prelate,  and  the  bnended 
rars  which  1  have  been  obliged  to  Fleury  had  retired  to  his  country  seat,  the 
in.  Love  peace,  and  undertake  no  king  insisted  on  his  return  with  such  flrm- 
xcept  when  the  good  of  the  state  ness,  that  the  duke  found  himself  obliged 
5  welfare  of  your  people  render  it  to  apply  to  the  prelate,  and  solicit  his  re- 
iry."  A  much  deeper  impression  turn.  Soon  after,  in  1726,  Flemy  was 
have  been  made  on  the  mind  of  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administmtion. 
iral  child,  by  the  conduct  of  the  He  declined  the  title  of  furst  minister,  but 
who  accompanied  the  hearse  of  was,  in  fact,  such  till  his  death,  in  1743. 
ing  with  insults  and  the  grossest  His  habit  of  dissimulation  extended'  it- 
sions  of  ioy.  But  what  an  idea  self  to  the  king,  in  whose  private  life  a 
the  boy  of  six  yeare  have  formed  gre^t  change  now  took  place,  probably 
ae  lit  de  fusH/ce  (the  strongest  exer-  Sivored  by  Fleury  himself.  The  noble 
'  despotism),  held  by  the  regent,  to  germ  which  his  application  and  some 
n  his  recency!  How  different  were  generous  expresmons  had  manifested,  was 
!WB  of  hjs  fiither,  the  noble  duke  of  stifled  m  sensual  pleasures  and  the  luxury 
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of  a  coait  life.  The  peaceful  Fleury,  sport  of  petty  Msaona,  and  the  iotho- 
who  eodeayored  to  restore  order  and  ment  of  extcmal  iDfluencea.  The  imioB, 
economy,  now  gave  the  enervated  mon-  on  which  so  powertoas  a  govenuim 
archy  a  seven  years*  tranquiUity  ;  but  he  could  have  no  effect,  followed  entiRiy 
was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  com-  its  resdess  caprices.-  Contests  of  pnfair 
pose  the  controversy  respecting  the  bull  opinion,  bdd  hopes  and  new  flykems, 
Unigemhu.  He  soon  saw  himself,  con-  amused  and  engaged  all  claases  of  to- 
trary  to  his  will,  involved  in  a  war.  After  ciety.  Every  one  longed  for  a  new  and 
the  death  of  Augustus  II,  king  of  Poland,  better  state  ;  obedience  became  more  and 
in  1733,  Louis  wished  to  see  his  father-in-  more  lax,  the  wish  of  chance  mors  da* 
law  chosen  successor  of  Augustus,  and  cided  ;  a  few  steps  more  womd  lead  to  in- 
declared  that  the  freedom  of  election  surrection.  The  sensuality  of  the  kng 
should  be  interrupted  by  no  foreign  pow-  put  him  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  am- 
er  ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  having  oitious  Pompadour.  While  she  made 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  elector  of  him  lead  the  shameless  life  of  an  Eaflttn 
Saxony,  and  supported  his  election  as  monarch,  she  sacrificed,  according  to  lb 
king  of  Poland,  Louis's  plan  was  irus-  caprice  of  the  moment,  the  honor,  weakb, 
trated,  and  a  war  broke  out.  After  two  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  those 
campaigns,  France  acquired  for  Stanis-  who  were  able  to  ^ain  access  to  her  faf 
laus,  who  had  fled  ftx)m  Dantzic  in  dan-  their  attractive  quahties.  She  accnstoaial 
ger  of  his  life,  the  possession  of  the  duchy  tlie  Jdng  to  the  aeqmii  de  €ompiaU,a 
of  Lorraine,  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vi-  warrants  for  pasrment,  which  exhauMd 
enna,  in  1735.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  treasury,  and  introduced  confutkn 
VI,  in  1740,  the  project  of  marBhal  Belle-  into  the  accounts.  The  cost  of  the  mv^ 
isle,  to  dismember  the  Austrian  hereditary  aux-cerfs,  as  it  was  called,— the  mostaboai' 
states,  plunged  the  aeed  cardinal  into  a  ioable  instrument  of  the  king^  Ytdopto- 
war,  the  success  of  which  was  frustrated  ousness, — was  defirayed  by  such  aeqtb, 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  minister,  then  85  which,  according  to  Lacretelle,  amounl' 
years  old.  The  French  armies  fought  on  ed,  eventually,  to  lOOyOOO^OOOfr.  Los- 
the  side  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  is  also  lovea  to  play  deep^  MnH  ap- 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  mon-  propriated,  for  this  purpose^  a  prifSe 
archy.  England  was  on  the  side  of  Ma-  chest,  the  losses  of  which  he  supplied 
ria  Theresa.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia  jfrom  the  public  chest  'Hiose  who  kxt 
was  not  accomplished  ;  scarcely  could  to  him  were  indemnified  by  hiCFative  pob- 
Maiilebois,  Belleisle  and  Broglio  eflect  lie  offices.  In  order  to  increase  thb  raod, 
the  retreat  of  the  wreck  of  the  defeated  he  engaged  in  stock-jobbing  and  in  specn- 
army  firom  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  over  lations  in  grain.  The  rise  and  fill  of  the 
the  Rhine.  Still  greater  were  the  losses  stocks,  and  the  price  of  com,  interested  him 
of  France  by  sea  ;  for  Fleuiy  had  ne^-  in  a  manner  entirely  unbecoming  a  king, 
lected  the  marine.  After  his  death,  m  He  appropriated  a  capita]  of  ten  nuOionBr 
1743,  the  victories  of  count  Maurice  of  from  his  private  treasury,  to  this  disgrace- 
Sazony  (see  Maurice)  gave  new  splendor  ful  troflic,  and  even  allowed  the  name  of 
to  the  French  arms  ;  and,  by  tlie  |)eace  of  M.  Mielavand  to  be  introduced  into  tbe 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  France  regained  state  almanac  of  1774,  among  the  offi- 
her  lost  colonies.  But  the  state  was,  more  cers  of  finances,  as  trhorier  des  graku 
than  ever,  exhausted  by  an  unjust  and  im-  pour  le  compte  de  S,  M.  To  relieve  his 
politic  war.  Louis  had  himself  taken  a  ennui,  he  printed  several  books,  and  wv 
jNut  in  several  campaigns,  and,  when  he  even  [leased  with  the  celebrated  phyao* 
was  attacked  at  Metz  by  a  severe  mala-  cratical  system  of  his  physician  Quesnay. 
dy.  received  the  appellation  of  the  well-  He  called  him  his  ihnker  (penteur),  fo- 
beloved  (le  bien-aime).  The  affection  felt  tened  with  satisfaction  when  he  censured 
for  him  by  the  French  exceeded  his  de-  the  policy  of  his  ministers,  but  never 
serts  ;  for  Louis  became,  fix)m  this  time,  troubled  himself  about  the  application  of 
more  and  more  unworthy  of  the  public  his  ideas.  Towards  women  lie  conduct- 
respect,  ranking  into  the  grossest  indo-  ed,  in  public,  with  tlie  courteousneqs  of  t 
lenco  and  sensuality,  and  abandoning  the  French  chevalier,  mingled  in  their  pett^ 
management  of  state  affains  to  the  mar-  ouarrels,  and  plaved  the  part  of  a  conn- 
chioness  of  Pompadour.  (See  Pompadour.)  dant.  He  was  mquisitive  about  the  ia- 
She  ¥ras,  in  reahty,  the  ruler,  the  monarch  tribes  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and, 
being  absorbed  in  his  orgies,  or  childish  to  mform  himself  re^)ectinff  them,  main- 
amusements  and  despotic  fears.  He  tained  secret  agents,  of  which  his  minis- 
ahowed    himself!   without  dignity,   the  tera,  in  many  cases,  knew  nothing.    Tbe 
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dignified,  manly  conduct  of  the  dauphin,  course  of  the  war  (1761]^  to  unite  forever 
the  virtues  of  the  dauphinesa,  made  no  the  pohcy  of  Spain,  Sicily  and  Parma 
Ijermanent  impresBiononhim.  He  some-  with  the  French  interest,  was  olf  no  great 
times,  however,  seemed  to  feel  remorse,  berefit  to  France.  After  the  war,  Choi- 
especially  after  the  death  of  the  queen.  seuPs  ministry  was  marked  by  several 
But  he  soon  sought  and  found  solace  in  (often  violent)  reforms ;  especially  by  the 
his  old  pleasures.  From  the  year  1769,  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  ftt>m  France,  in 
he  was  governed  by  Du  Barry  (see  iSorry),  17G4,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Corsica, 
who  is  said  to  have  cost  the  royal  treasu-  in  1769.  Shortly  after,  Mme.du  Barry,  in 
ry,  in  five  years, ^  180  millioa  hvres.  As  connexion  with  the  chancellor,  Maupeou, 
Louis  became  older,  his  bigotry  and  apa-  eftected  the  overthrow  of  the  duke  De 
thy  increased,  while  he  sank  deeper  in  Chuiseul,  and  elevated  to  his  post  the 
sensualit}'.  His  secret  debaucheries  dis-  duke  of  Aiguillon.  The  quarrel  of  the 
honored  innocence,  and  poisoned  the  do-  latter  with  the  parUament  at  Rennes, 
mestic  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  which  had  written  against  him  in  a  vio- 
pubhc  contempt  >vas  expressed  in  satire%  lent  tone,  as  former  governor  of  Bretagne, 
caricatures  and  songs,  to  which  the  people  and  the  refinctoriness  of  all  the  parlia- 
had  already  become  accustomed  under  ments,  especially  with  respect  to  the  new 
the  regency.  TLe  hatred  of  the  people  oppressive  financial  edicte,  induced  the 
gave  credence  to  the  most  exaggerated  ac-  king,  in  1771,  to  banish  the  members  of 
cusations,  and  Louis,  from  fear  and  aver-  the  {larliament  from  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
fidon,  withdrew  himself  fix>m  the  public  to  abolish  the  parliaments  entirely,  which 
eye.  With  this  carelessness  and  apathy  were  first  reestablished  under  Louis  XVI, 
of  the  king,  the  French  levity  increased  in  1774,  with  certain  limitations.  The 
continually ;  every  one  was  engaged  with  notorious  edict  which  the  chancellor 
trifles  and  selfifih  plans ;  the  most  impor-  Maupeou  then  issued,  called  the  king  the 
tant  aftairs  of  state,  on  the  coutraiy,  were  sole  and  supreme  legislator  of  his  king- 
neglected.  France,  at  the  same  time,  saw  dom,  who  permitted  parliament,  indeed, 
itself  involved,  in  1754,  in  a  maritime  war  to  protest  against  a  new  law,  but,  after 
with  England,  on  account  of  the  forts  on  two  considerations,  might  demand  uncon- 
the  Ohio,  and,  as  if  this  contest  was  of  ditional  obedience.  Thus  Maupeou  made 
no  importance,  rashly  took  the  side  ef  the  absolute  will  of  the  monarcn  a  consti- 
Austria  against  Prussia,  in  1756.  The  tutional  law!  A  worthy  counterpart  of 
shrewd  Kaunitz  had  gained  the  favor  of  Maupeou  was  the  comptroller-general  of 
the  vain  Pompadour,  who  was  ofiTended  finances,  the  abb6  Terrai,  who  impover- 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic  II.  By  her  ished  the  country,  while  he  received  an 
influence,  the  duke  de  Choiseul  (q.  v.)  income  of  1,200,000  livrea  In  proportion 
was  appointed  fij^e^  minister,  in  the  steaa  as  the  kine  was  despised  at  home,  the  au- 
of  the  abb^  Bemis,  and.  May  1,  1756,  a  thority  of  France  was  lessened  abroad, 
new  alliaiicc  was  concluded  with  Austria,  The  partition  of  Poland  took  place  in 
at  VersaiUos,  which  was  unique  in  history.  1773,  without  the  knowledge  of  France. 
The  French  suffered  great  losses  by  sea  After  havuig  sunk  into  a  complete  nuUity, 
and  land;  even  ih^ir  military  reputation  the  king,  whom  no  domestic  misfortunes, 
had  declined  »nc8  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  not  even  his  own  attempted  assassination, 
Nov.  5,  1757 ;  and,  after  seven  unhappy  in  1757,  by  a  fanatic,  Damiens  (see  Do- 
years,  they  had  reason  to  congratulate  vmcfu),  nor  the  public  misery,  could  restore 
themselves,  when  Choiseul  concluded  a  to  consciousness,  died  of  the  small  pox, 
peace  with  Snffland  at  Fontainebleau,  in  caught  of  a  young  j^l,  by  whom  the 
1762,  and  Hie  definitive  treaty  was  settled  countess  Du  Barry  wished  to  dispel  his 
at  PrTis,  in  1763,  altiiough  France  had  to  melancholy,  leaving  a  debt  of  4,000,000,000 
relinquish  to  England,  Canada,  as  far  as  livres. 

the   Mississipp),  Cape   Breton   and  the  •%«  qf  Louia  XV. — ^In  proporticm  as 

islands  Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Vmcent  and  the  reign  of  Louis  was  weak  and  per- 

Dominica,  together  wim  Minorca.    Louis  nicious  to  the  state,  the  spirit  of  the  naticm 

remained  indifferent  to  all  tiiese  events,  rose,  awakened  hy  the  times  of  Louis 

The  firs:  tiroe  that  he  saw  marshal  Riche-  XIV,  and  by  distmguished  men  in  the 

lieu  after  the  conquest  of  Mahon,  in  1)^56,  arts  and  sciences,    m  Paris,  public  insti- 

he  turned  to  that  genenl,  who  was  adored  tutions  arose ;  palaces  and  churches  were 

by  the  whole  nation,  with  the  questioi^  built   (for  example,   the  cbmrch  of  St. 

^'How  did  you  like  the  Minorca  figsP  Genevieve,  b]r  Soufflot,&c^;  themiUtaiy 

The  fiimous  fimaily  compact  of  the  mur-  school  of  Paris,  and  the  Champs  EUsiei^ 

bona,  by  which  Choiseul  hoped,  in  the  were  laid  out  in  1751,  by  thb  minister  of 
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war,  count  D'Argenson ;  the  intendant,  that  the  egotism  of  seomiality  ahoold  gno 
Trudaine,  prosecuted,  vrhh  success,  the ,  possession  of  the  tenitoiy  of  reeaon,  and 
construction  of  roads.  The  commerce  that  brilliant  wit  should  he  miore  M^^fm4 
of  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  adorned  these  than  a  serious  purpose  and  a  scdid  dianc- 
cities  with  regal  splendor.  Stanislaus  ter.  This  unhappy  concurreiice  of  the 
Leczjmski,  who  died  in  1776,  restored  the  public  miseiy  with  sensual  lioeDtiouflDai, 
public  prosperity  in  Lorraine,  and  Pigal  stifled  those  improved  i^W8|  and  ths 
executed  a  splendid  monument,  which  was  scientific  cultivauon,  whidi  Momesqcriai 
erected  in  Strasburg,  to  the  marshal  Saxe,  and  others^  to  whom  France  was  inddii- 
who  died  in  1750.  Of  the  numerous  paint-  ed  for  its  intellectual  influence  on  the 
en  of  this  period^  the  best  were  Lemoine  higher  plaases  of  society,  in  a  great  pan 
and  Vemet  But  taste  degenerated  under  orEurope,  exerted  themselves  to  dissemi- 
^e  influence  of  a  voluptuous  court,  and  nate.  The  ignorant,  stupified  Locds  hid 
art  paid  homage  to  luxuiy.  It  delighted  an  abhorrence  of  all  intellectual  cuhin- 
in  empty  show,  but,  at  the  same  time,  car-  tion.  He  feared  talented  writen^  and  fi«- 
ried  manufactures  to  perfection.  Theinge-  ouently  said  of  them,  that  tliey  would  be 
nious  Vaucanson  applied  his  talents  to  uie  tne  cause  of  ruin  to  the  mcmarcfay.  He^ 
improvement  of  the  Gobelin  manufoctoiy.  nevertheless,  foUowed,  in  the  fint  part  of 
(See  Chbdin.)  Louis  XV  himself  took  his  reign,  the  advice  of  cardinal  rleui;, 
an  interest  in  the  porcelain  manufactory  who  lugblv  esteemed  the  sciences,  aad 
established  at  Sevres,  by  the  advice  of  subsequently  yielded  to  the  ofHnion  of 
madame  do  Pompadour.  At  the  same  the  court,  and  especially  of  Pompadour, 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  from  who  took  a  pleasure  in  being  denominated 
humanity,  a  means  of  destruction,  which  the  patron  of  genius,  and  a  judge  of  the 
would  have  been  more  formidable  than  excellent  Tbe  most  powernil  and  per 
the  Greek  fire ;  but  this  is  not  historically  manent  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  di- 
poved.  Enterprising  and  intelligent  men,  tion  was  exerted  by  Volfaue,  who  com- 
like  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  founder  of  the  menced  his  splendid  career,  in  1716,  with 
colonies  of  the  Isle  de  France  and  Bour-  the  tragedy  of  Gldipus.  Louis  had  an 
bon,  and  even  his  calumniator,  Dupleix,  aversion  to  him,  but  the  marduoness  ith 
extended  the  commerce  of  France.  Lou-  duced  him  to  appoint  Voltaire  his  histofi- 
isiana,  Canada,  especially  St.  Domingo  oerapher  and  groom  of  the  chamben. 
and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  colony  on  the  Meanwhile,  the  preference  visibly  mani- 
Senegal,  and  tlie  ports  of  the  Levant,  em-  fested  by  the  court  towards  the  poet  Cre- 
ploy^  the  French  activity,  and  enriched  billon,  inspired  the  author  of  the  &Hnadt 
the  maritime  cides.  But,  by  the  unjust  with  a  disgust  at  residing  in  Paris.  Si- 
measures  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  state  de-  multaneoudy  with  him,  the  imnxnnl 
pcivcd  itself  of  the  advantages  acquired  in  Montesquieu  awoke  the  powere  of  leflee- 
the  East  Indies  over  England ;  and,  while  tion  and  of  wit  in  the  nation.  His  IdUra 
France  lost  Canada  and  several  islands  by  Perammes  (1721)  kindled  the  spirit  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on  the  public  criticism,  and  his  woric  iS^  let 
war  (fiom  1756 — G2),  it  promoted  tlie  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  DSeadenu 
British  power  in  India.  The  diird  estate,  des  RomainB  (1734),  like  his  Etprit  diet  Lmi 
however,  gradually  acquired,  by  its  wealth  (1734),  became  a  classic  manual  for  the 
and  intellectual  advancement,  consequence  study  of  politica  About  this  time,  the 
and  influence.  Public  opinion  assumed,  interest  universaUy  felt  in  scientific  sob- 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XV,  the  character  of  jects,  induced  cardinal  Fleunr  and  count 
levity,  mvolity  and  boldness,  which  was  Maurepas  to  persuade  the  kmg  to  ascer- 
afterwards  so  strongly  developed  in  the  tain  the  truth  of  Newton's  opinion  le- 
revolution.  Striking  events,  such  as  the  specting  the  form  of  the  earth  by  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  Jolm  Calas  (q.  v,\  measurement  of  a  degree  in  a  high  nortb- 
and  the  execution  of  the  young  chevalier  em  latitude  and  under  the  equator,  which 
De  Labarre  ^q.  v.),  for  sacrilege,  broujriit  was  undertaken  in  1735  and  1796,  and  to 
new  opinions  mU)general  circulation.  But  patronize  Cassini's  map  of  France.  Afler 
the  evil  geniusof^imce  willed  that  the  de-  1749,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  IHderot,  D'Alem- 
chne  of  morals  and  religion,  contemporaiy  bert,  Duclos,  Condillac  and  Helveti(U8  are 
with  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power,  with  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  writere  of 
prevalent  prejudices  and  the  oppressions  of  France.  The  greatest  agitation  in  public 
the  priesthood,  should  chanse  the  li^ht  of  opinion  was  caused  by  the  Dielimuimn 
tmtb,  just  springing  up  in  France,  mto  a  Encydopidique  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
destroying  nre,  and  the  defensive  weapon  bert,  a^inst  which  the  clersy,  perticular- 
of  knowfodge  into  a  two-edged  sword ;  ly  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ministen^  rose  oi 
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nuuse.    No  less  attention  was  excited  by  XV,  and  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin, 
the  workof  Helvetius,  JDerJBf^m^.    Even  by  his  second    wife,   Maria   Josephiney 
the  ladies  took  a  veiy  active  part  in  the  daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus^  king  of 
contest  of  philosophy.     Bureaux  tPesprii  Poland  and  elector  of  &xony.     Loms 
were  formed,  and  from  the  philosophical  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1754,  and,  in  1770, 
circles  at  the  houses  of  the  baron  or  Hoi-  married  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  The 
bach  and  Helvetius,  there  proceeded  sev-  countess  Marson,  governess  of  the  royal 
end  works  in  support  of  materialism  and  family,  had  a  large  share  in  his  education, 
atheism,  especially  from  1758  to  1770.  and  even  after  he  became  king,  Louis  lis- 
The  most  famous  of  them  is  the  Susthne  tened  to  her  representations,  of  which  the 
de  la  JVature,  of  which  the  bafon  of  Hoi-  abb^  Georeel  relates  a  renuufkable   in- 
bach  is  regarded  as  the  author.    Religion  stance  in  his  memoirs.    With  the  best 
was  shamelessly  assailed  by  La  Mettrie,  intentions,  but  entirely  inexperienced  in 
D'Argens,  the  abb^  de  Prades,  who,  ban-  matters  of  government,  this  unfo^nate 
iahed  from  France,  sought  refuge  with  prince  ascended  the  throne  in  1774,  at  the 
Frederic  II,  but  whose  opinions  found  age  of  hardly  20  vears.     He  modestly 
reception  in  France.    Condemnation  by  declined  the  tide  of  le  Desiriy  ffiven  him' 
the  Sorborme  only  excited  opposition,  and  by  the  nation,  which  he  exctKed  from  the 
the  boldness  of  the  age  loved  to  defend  tax  usual  on  the  occasion.     After  the 
rash  and  splendid  errors,  if  they  aftbrded  deatli  of  the  Dauphin,  in  1765,  bis  grand- 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  acuteness.  &ther  had  intentionally  kept  him  from 
No  worft  was  more  destructive  of  public  acquiring  the  knowledge  connected  with 
morals  than  Voltaire^s  PucelU — a  talented  his  destination ;  and  the  countess  Du  Barry 
poem,  which  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  sought  to  revenge  herself  for  the  contempt 
times  of  the  regency  alone  could  have  exhibited   towards  her  by  the  serious, 
inspired.    But  letter  men,  such  as  Tur-  strictiy  moral  prince,  who  dearly  loved 
ffot  and  Malesherbes,  labored,  not  without  his  wife,  whom  she  hated,  by  manng  him 
uie  approbation  of  the  better  part  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.    The 
public,  to  counteract  this  pestilence,  and  ministeis,  also,  secretly  spread  the  opinion 
saved  the  honor  of  sound  reason.    Such  that  the  prince  was  severe,  and  nir  re- 
a  production  is  Duclos's   ConstdiraHons  moved  fix>m  the  indulgent  kindness  of  his 
3ur  Its  MoewSf  of  which  Louis  XV  him-  grandfather.    He  was  retiring,  silent  and 
self  said,  **  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  reserved,  and  did  not  dare  to  express  his 
honor."  Thomas,  Marmontel  and  Laharpe  benevolent  feelings.    His  reserve  passed 
remonstrated  loudly  against  aUieism.  Vol-  for  distrust    He  felt  himself  a  stranger  at 
taire's  wit  was  particuTarlv  directed  against  a  court  where  he  was  surrounded  by  vice 
the  Christian  religion,  after  the  duke  de  under  a  thousand  glittering  forms.    As  he 
Ohoiseul,  in  order  to  have  all  the  voices  heeded  not  flattery,  he  was  indift*erent  te 
against  tiie  Jesuits  for  himself,  undertook  the  courtiers.    The  duke  Choiseul  there- 
the  protection  of  the  philosophers  and  of  fore  said,  that,  on  the  most  desirable  throne 
the  author  of  the  Dktumnairt  PhUoso-  of  the  world,  he  was  the  only  king  who 
pkique  (Voltaire).    Rousseau  roused  the  not  only  had  no  flatterers,  but  who  never 
most  violent  anger  of  the  antiphilosophers,  experienced  the  least  justice  from   the 
by  his  EmUie*     Jesuits  and  Jansenists  world.    In  his  countenance,  which  was 
united  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated 
the  general  admiration  which  he  received,  the  prominent  features  of  his  character^ 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  France.     Such  integri^,  indecision  and  weakness.    He 
was  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age  of  was  imured,  however,  by  a  certain  stiffs 
Louis  XV.    The  contempt  for  the  court  nessofclemeanor,  repulsive  to  the  commu- 
and  royalty  produced  by  bis  reign,  the  ex-  nications  of  fiiendship.    His  manners  bad 
haustion  of  the  state  caused  by  his  extrav-  nothing  of  the  grace  possessed  by  almost 
agance,  the  rise  of  a  critical  and  liberal  spi-  all  the  princes  of  the  blood.    In  confiden- 
nt,  and  the  corruption  of  state  and  church,  tial  mtercourse  alone,  he  fie<iuently  ex- 
gave  birth  to  the  revolution,  and  the  de-  pressed  hunself  sen^bly  and  ingeniously, 
based  state  of  the  public  morals,  poisoned  nut  blushed  if  his  observations  were  re- 
bytheexample  of  the  court,  Btamed  it  with  pcwted.    Facility  of  comprehension,  in- 
faideous  excesses.  dustry,  and  an  extraordmary   memoiy, 
Louis  XVI,  who  was  destined  to  as-  made  him  successful  in  his  studies ;  but, 
cend  the  throne  of  France  on  the  eve  of  a  unhappily,  they  had  no  inmiediate  rela- 
great  political  convulsion,  and  to  atone  don  to  the  duties  and  knowledge  of  a 
with  his  life  for  the  ftiults  and  follies  of  his  prince.    He  employed  himself  too  assidu- 
predecessors,  was  the  grandson  of  Louis  ously  in  unimporliait  paiticularB.  Thus  he 
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printed,  when  dauphin,  in  1766, 35  copies  tions  establiahed ;  but  Turaot  could  not 

of  Maximes  morales  el  poliiiques,  Hries  de  overcome  the  king's  dread  of  an  open 

mUmaqutf  imprinUea  jHxr  Louia-Au^puUf  struggle  with  the  cfergy,  the  nobility  and 

Dmuphxiu     Feraailies^  de  Vimprimene  de  parhament    These  bodies  united  againet 

Monseignevr  le  Dauphin,     He  had  him-  the  minister,  and  the  people,  ^rhich  vtiA 

self  collected  these  maxims  from  F^d6-  on  his  side,  could  not,  without  representa- 

lon's  work.    He  was  familiar  with  geo-  tives,  afford  an^  assistance  against  such  a 

graphical  and  chronological  details ;  but  league.    The  foes  of  the  miiUBter  stirred 

me  practical  lessons  which  kings  should  up  the  populace,  and,  on  occasion  of  an 

derive  fiom  histoiy,  were  unlmown  to  edict  declaring  the  corn-trade  free,  scenei 

him,  although,  while   dauphin,  he  had  occurred  resembling  those  which  subse- 

read  several  good  historicid  works.    A  (juendy    marked   the   revolution.      The 

translation,  by  Lim,  of  some  parts  of  Gib-  timid  and  inexperienced  Louis  believed 

bon's  Hntory,  appeared  under  the  name  himself  hated  by  the  nation,  and  was  in- 

of  Le  Clerc  de  Sept  Chines,  his  reader,  dulgent  towards  the  seditious ;  finally,  by 

Upright,  pious  and  indulgent,    he    was  the  advice  of  Tuivot  and  Muy,  he  acted 

philanthropically  disposed,  hoih  towards  with  vigor,  and  the  disturbances,  called, 

his  nation  and  towards  individuals.    The  in  Paris,  la  guerre  desfarines^  were  quieted 

virtues  of  his  fiither,  the  quiet,  domestic  after  the  amnesty  of  May  17,  1775.    Tbe 

life  of  his  mother,  had  deeply  impressed  coronation  of  the  king,  11th  June,  177S^ 

upon  him  a  moral,  religious  feeling.    But  was  foUowed  bv  the  appointment  of  the 

his  example  was  destined  to  show  how  virtuous   Malesherbes  as  minister.     He 

insufficient,  on  a  throne,  are  the  virtues  was  the  friend  of  Turgot    Their  united 

of  a  private  man.    He  chose  count  Mau-  influence  might,  perhe^  have  done  much 

repas  his  minister  of  state,  a  man  of  talent  towards  reforming  the  old  abuses,  bu^ 

and  experience,  but  of  little  solidity  of  unhappDy,  the  new  minister  of  war,  tbe 

character,  and  desirous  of  shining  in  epi-  count  of  St  Germain,  was  too  violent  in 

grams.    In  the  room  of  the   infamous  his  innovations.     The  corps  that  vrere 

aUbi6  Terrai,  he  committed  the  financial  disbanded  or  diminished,  and  the  ofiended 

department  to  the  enlightened,  able  and  military  nobility,  loudly  expressed  thcar 

upright  Turgot,  who  resolved  to  remedy  dissati^Qiction  at  the  system  of  innovatioD, 

tlie  abuses  of  tlie  state  by  thorough  re-  which  was  disliked,   moreover,  by  tbe 

fonns  on  ^ct  philosophical,  and,  in  some  higher  classes.    **  The  state  will  perish,'* 

degree,    physiocratical    principles,     and  was  Uie  general  crv,  and  the  Daraunent 

looked  upon  the  privileged  orders  as  the  refused  to  register  five  edicts  or  the  kini. 

sources  of  all  evil.    But  the  friends  of  Louis  resolved,  indeed,  to  TirmiT>fi^jn  hp> 

ancient   abuses,  the    high    nobiliw,  the  authority,  by  a  lit  de  juHice^  March  1% 

court,  and  the  clergy,  immediately  formed  1776 ;  but  the  queen,  a  princess  who  was 

a  combination  against  him.    When  the  equally  superior  to  her  husband  in  vivadtj 

parliaments  were  restored,  by  the  influ-  of  understanding  and  in  wit,  and  loved 

ence  of  Maurepas,  against  the  judgment  splendor  and  pleasure,  supported  the  op- 

of  Turgot,  the  contest  of  opinion,  between  position  together  with  Maurepas,  who  was 

old  and  new  views,  more  than  ever  em-  Turgot's  secret  enemy.     Her  Uie  king 

barrassed  the  government    The  count  of  could  not  resist    He  hesitated :  the  deficit 

Vergennes  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  produced  by  the  payment  of  debts  and  tbe 

afl&irs ;  count  Muy  was  minister  of  war ;  expenses  of  the  coronation,  in  1775,  in- 

and  Sartine,  of  the  marine.    The  new  spired  him  with  dimrust  of  Tui^t's  phil- 

theories,  wliich  Tur^t  proposed  in  the  osophical  views.     Malesherbes  gave  in 

council  of  state,  had,  indeed,  the  approba-  his  resi^ation.    Turaot  wbs  obBged  to 

tion  of  the  philosophers:  even  the  tal-  follow  his  example.    The  privileged  paitv 

ented  men  and  women,  whom  madame  was  victorious,  out  the  hatred  ofthe  third 

Helvetius,  madame  Geoffrin,  mile.  Espi-  estate,  and  the  desire  of  all  enlightened 

nasse,  the  princess  of  Bcauveau,  and  the  and  weU-disposed  persons  for  a  thorough 

duchess  D'Anville,  collected  around  them,  reform,  was  increased.     They  did  not 

took  a  lively  interest  in  Tur^t's  hberal  wish  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  until 

plans,  which  were  loudly  praised  by  Jo-  the  North  American  revolution  threw  a 

seph  U  and  Leopold ;  but  his  opponents  firebrand  into  this  inflanunable  mass.   Tbe 

found  a  support  for  their  resistance  in  the  day  on  which  Louis  concluded  the  tieetv 

old  parliaments.     The  most  oppressive  with  the  U.  States,  Feb.  6^  1778,  decideSi 

feudal  services,  arbitraxy  exactions,  slave-  his  fate ;  for  the  war  to  which  it  gave  rise, 

ly  in  the  mountains  of  Jura,  and  the  rack,  from  1778  to  1782,  and  which  cost  Fiance, 

were  abolished,  and  many  useful  regula-  accordmg  to  Audoiun,  1)40(^000^000  livni^ 
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accustomed  'the  nation  and  anny  to  re-  afiainB,  for  example,  in  the  dispute  about 

Subtican  ideas,  and  produced  a  cureless  the  Scheldt,  Vei^^nnee  maintained,  though 

eficit ;  this,  a  meeting  of  the  states-gen-  not  without  sacnfice  of  money,  the  honor 

end ;  and  this,  the  fall  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  French  crown ;  but  the  commercial 

monarchy.    Louis  himself  was  averse  to  treaty  of  1786,  with  England,  was  deemed 

engaging  in  this  war;  but  he  was  out-  the  greatest  error  of  his  administration^ 

voted  in  the  council  of  state,  the  ministers  although  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 

hoping  to  establish  French  commerce  on  peace  of  Versailles.    He  was  also  blamed 

the  overthrow  of  the  English.    After  Tur-  for  having  rejected  the  closer  connexion 

get's  removal,  the  extravagance  of  the  proffered    by    Joseph    II,  and  for  thus 

court  increased :  while  Louis  refused  him-  causing  the  approximation  of  Austria  to 

self  any  great  expenditures  he  yielded  too  Russia.    The  Kmg  himself  betrayed  weak- 

easily  to  the  tastes  of  the  queen  and  the  ness  in  disnussing  the  minister  before  the 

Srinces  of  the  blood.  Luxuiy  and  splen-  aecomphshment  of  his  plans,  which  he 
or  made  the  expenses  of  the  court  very  had  at  first  approved.  It  is  said  that  he 
great :  they  played  high ;  they  built ;  they  sometimes  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
exhibited  races;  they  graiified  every  laborsofa  blacksmith,  and  thu  led  him  to 
whim ;  and  Louis's  diceat£faction,  which  the  use  of  strong  hquors.  Drinking  and 
often  withdrew  him  from  these  entertain-  working  at  the  ftunace  had  heated  his 
ments,  was  re^rded  as  the  indication  of  blood,  his  understanding  was  weikened, 
an  ordinaiy  mmd.  The  regularity  of  his  and,  subsequently,  his  natural  indolence, 
manner  of  hfe,  in  which  study  and  do-  with  his  increasing  corpulence,  destroyed 
mestic  pleasures  were  intermingled  with  his  mental  activity,  and  produced  a  phleg- 
business,  made  no  impression  on  the  gay  matic  indifterence.  Yet  it  is  known  that 
spendthrifts.  Louis  did  not  possess  the  Louis  took  pleasure  in,  Hteraiy  occupations^ 
art  of  inspiring  the  court  and  princes  with  and  engaged  with  fondness  in  public  en- 
respect  He  paid  the  debts  of  count  teiprises.  He  framed,  with  mucn  sagadty, 
Artois.  The  queen,  also,  gave  herself  up  the  plan  and  instructions  for  Dmtouse's 
to  her  love  of  gayety.  Taste  and  love  of  voyage  round  the  worid,  in  178i6.  Sev- 
the  arts,  clothed  in  all  the  humors  of  eral  passages  in  those  instructioDS  expnsBy 
the  &shion,  reiirned  in  the  festivals  of  in  a  tou<ming  manner,  the  benevolent 
Versailles  and  retit  Trianon.  Maurepas  feelings  of  this  ardess  prince.  Heoiteaila- 
either  did  not  see  whither  all  this  must  ment^Lap^rouse's  unhappy  fete,  with  the 
lead,  or,  with  his  characteristic  levity,  words,  *<  I  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  for- 
yielded  to  necessity.  Pleasure  was  ms  tunate."  His  kindness  of  di«pK)ntion  made 
element  He  remamed  the  directing  min-  him  particularly  interested  for  the  poorer 
ister  till  his  death,  Nov.  31, 1781,  sharing  clergy.  He  followed,  however,  the  max- 
the  confidence  of  the  king  with  the  tal-  im  of  Louis  XV,  not  to  give  bishoprics^ 
ented  queen,  and  with  eveiy  one  who  or  rich  benefices,  to  any  but  nobles.  He 
could  deceive  the  monarch  under  the  ap-  drew  a  line  of  division,  ecpally  unjust, 
pearance  of  zeal  for  the  common  welfare,  and  far  more  pernicious,  with  respect  to 
The  changes  in  the  ministry  of  the  fi-  the  army,  in  which  military  ratik  was  con- 
nances,  which  was  committed,  in  turn,  to  fined  exclusively  to  the  nobility.  The 
Clugny,  Taboureau,  Necker,  Joly  de  Fleu-  third  estate  could  not  speak  out ;  so  much 
ry,  and  D'Ormeason,  increased  the  confii-  the  more  bitterly  and  violently  did  tibe 
sion.  The  existence  of  great  abuses  was  populace  complam  of  the  court  and  higher 
notorious ;  but  the  extirpation  of  their  classes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  infe- 
deep-rooted  causes  was  impossible.  The  mous  afibir  of  the  necklace,  the  process 
dismissal  of  Necker,  who  had  become  an  against  the  cardinalprince  of  Rohan  was 
object  of  great  dislike  by  his  vain  compie  conunenced  in  1785.  (See  Georgel's 
renduj  was  considered  as  a  public  mis-  Mimoires,  voLu.)  The  libel  of  the  brand- 
formne  by  the  third  estate,  whose  fevor  ed  countess  De  la  Mothe  and  her  bus- 
Necker  exerted  himself  to  acquire.  Thus,  band,  disseminated  the  grossest  calumnies 
long  before  the  revolution,  a  real  anarchy  against  the  iimocent  aueen,  T^ch  were 
prevailed  in  public  opinion,  which  pene-  but  too  eadly  credited  oy  the  people.  By 
trated  even  to  the  council  of  state.  Afier  this  means,  the  throne  was  msmced  in 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  which  public  opinion ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
brought  some  advantages, — not,  however,  ittb  implacable  enemy  of  the  queen,  was 
sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  incurred, —  accused  of  using  the  infamous  La  Mothe 
the  fiivolous  Calonne,  liberal  in  promises,  as  the  tool  of  his  hatred.  In  this  fermen- 
few  of  whkh  were  redeemed,  was  ap-  tation  of  public  sentiment,  Calonne  per- 
pointed  minister  of  finance.     In  feraign  suaded  the  king  to  convene  the  notabtoa^ 
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in  order  to  find  some  resources  for  the  king  remained  gentle  and  tiinid,  deseited 
exhausted  treasury.  Unhappily,  the  count  and  alone.  **  God  fi^ibid,"  said  ha  to  the 
of  Vergennes  died,  Feb.  IS,  1787,  and,  on  nobility,  who  would  not  unite  with  the 
the  22d  Februaiy,  the  king  opened  the  third  estate,  ^that  a  nn^le  man  should 
assembly  with  a  speech,  which  was  not  perish  for  my  sake."  His  sole  object, 
favorably  received.  The  deficit,  which  which  he  pursued  with  earnestness  of 
the  comptroller-general  had  stated  at  purpose,  was  the  common  weal;  but 
112,000,000,  but  which  was  estimated  at  around  him  eveiy  thinff  vacillated ;  how 
more  than  140,000,000,  rendered  Calonne^  could  he  show  firmness  ?  The  democrsiB 
plans  suspected.  An  opposition  was  hated  him  as  a  king;  the  emigrants  and 
rormed,  and  Calonne  received  his  dismis-  the  aristocrats,  who  remained  m  France, 
sal.  Parliament  refused  the  imposition  deemed  him  incapable  of  governing.  He 
of  two  new  taxes,  which  would  have  been  himself  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  the 
burdensome  to  the  large  landed  proprie-  state,  even  such  as  endangered  his  per- 
tora,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  sonal  security,  for  instance,  the  di^Muiaing 
estates.  The  nation  heard  the  proposition  of  his  body  guard.  He  could  not,  never- 
with  exultation  ;  the  court  trembled,  theless,  escape  the  most  envenomed  cal- 
Louis  ventured  on  a  lit  de  justice;  but  the  umny.  Among  other  things,  it  was  re- 
parliament  declared  it  void.  According  ported  that,  by  a  secret  act,  he  had  pro- 
to  Lacretelle,  a  calembourg  was  the  spark  tested  against  eveiy  thing,  which  had 
which  kindled  the  mine  that  overthrew  been  extorted  fix>m  him  in  limitation  of 
the  throne,  while  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  ancient  royal  prerogativesL  Mean- 
excited  by  opinions  and  pasaons,  exas-  while,  even  amid  the  grossest  calumnies, 
perated  by  hatred  and  contempt,  reduced  a  flattering  word  was  sometimes  heud. 
to  desperation  by  the  sight  or  multiplied  When  Louis  XVI  attended  the  nation- 
wants,  and  inspired,  by  the  example  of  al  assembly  (Feb.  4, 1790V,  the  national 
America^  with  the  love  of  freedom,  be-  guard  of  Versailles  causea  a  gold  med- 
came  incapable  of  restraint  or  moderation,  al  to  be  struck,  on  which  was  repre- 
The  king  banished  the  parliament  to  sented  a  pelican  feeding  its  young  with 
Troyes.  Thus  war  was  declared  between  its  blood.  The  device  was,  Drancmsy 
the  thrbna  and  nation.  The  government,  sous  cet  embUme  adorez  votre  rot  !  The 
moreover,  had  acted  without  dignity  in  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  July,  1789;  the 
regaitl  to  tl^e  contest  of  the  Dutch  patriots  night  of  August  4 ;  the  horrors  of  the  5th 
with  the  hereditary  stadtbclder,  in  1787,  and  Gtliof  Ckstober;  the  fliffhtof  the  king, 
and  thus  entirely  lost  the  respect  of  the  June  21,  1791,  intercepted  at  Varennes, 
people.    The  king  himself  manifested  a  60  leagues  from  Paris,  when  Louis,  finom 

good  nature,  bordering  on  weakness,  to  his  hesitation  to  use  force,  prevented  the 

is  nearest  connexions,  who,  like  the  duke  success  of  Bouill^'s  plan  for  his  escape, 

De  Coigny,  consented  only  witli  tlic  gre^t-  and,  at 'the  same  time,  excited    public 

est  reluctance  to  tlie  restrictions  of  the  opinion  against  himself  by  the  declaration 

royal  household.    A  negotiation  was  final-  which  he  left  behind  (see  the  statement 

ly  commenced  with  Oie  parUameut ;  it  of  M.  de  Valory,  in  the  Mtmrvt^  Novem- 

retumcd  ;  the  measures,  on  botli  sides,  her,  1815,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Bouill^  and 

became  more  violent;  the  rebellion  broke  Choiseul) ;  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 

out  in  Brittany,  in  June,  1788 ;  tlie  nobili-  tion  of  Sept  14, 1791,  which  declared  his 

ty  and  the  oificers  of  the  regiment  Vas-  person  inviolable ;  the  attack  of  the  popu- 

signy,  then,  for  tlie  fii*st  time,  dared  to  lace  of  Paris  on  the  royal  palace,  June  20, 

carry  arras  against  the  commands  of  the  1792,  when  Louis,  with  equal  firmness 

king.    £v3n  the  clergy  loudly  demanded  and  dignity,  rejected  the  demands  of  the 

the  convocation  of  the  estates.    (Respect-  insurgents,  and,  on  the  22d,  openly  de- 

ing  the  pernicious  artifices  of  the  royalists,  clared  that  violence  would  never  induce 

in  general,  much  information  is  contained  him  to  consent  to  what  he  considered 

in  Besenval's  and  Molleville's  Memoirs.)  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare ;  the  catas- 

The  weak  prime  minister,  Brienne  (see  trophe   of  August  10,  to  which   Louis 

lfonUnie\  opposed  in  all  his  projects,  re-  submitted,  because  he  had  not  the  courage 

signed,  and  Necker  entered  the  council,  in  to  overcome  the  danger ;  his  arrest  in  the 

1788,  as  minister  of  finances.    Louis  con-  national  assembly,  to  which  he  had  fled 

vened  a  second  time  the  notables,  to  settle  for  refuge ;  finally,  his  trial  before  the  con- 

the  form  of  the  estates  and  the  mamier  of  vention,  where  he  replied  to  the  chargss 

voting.     May  5,  1789,  the  states-general  with    dignity  and  presence  of   mind;— 

met    Amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  privi-  these  were  the  most  important  events  in 

leged  orden^  and  the  new  opinions,  the  the  history  of  the  king,    {^e^  Franct^frtm 
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1789  to  1814.)  He  exhibited,  mider  these  **  KiD^  exist  only  to  make  nations  happj 
circumstanoes,  the  courage  of  innocence,  by  their  government,  and  yirtuous  by  their 
and  a  strength  a£  mind  before  unknown  example."  The  establishment  of  the 
in  him.  As  a  prisoner  of  the  municipality  motU  de  pUU^  the  caisst  dPtacompU^  the 
of  Paris,  in  the  Temple,  he  was  denied,  till  abolition  of  feudal  senrices,  of  torture, 
shortly  before  his  death,  pen,  ink  and  and  of  slaveiy  in  the  Jura,  are  only  some 
paper.  (See  the  Jowrrud  de  ce  qui  8*est  of  his  benevolent  measures.  He  caused 
ptis^  h  la  Tour  du  TemfiU  pendant  la  the  state  prisons  to  be  examined,  and 
CaptiviU  de  Louia  XVI,  by  Cl^iy,  the  hbnated  the  unhappy  victims  of  despot- 
faiOiful  servant  of  the  king;  and  a  work  inn.  Louis  declarea  that  he  would  never  ' 
on  the  same  subject  by  Hue,  who  followed  ngn,  beforehand,  a  lettre  dt  cachet.  His 
Louis  to  the  Temple.)  His  usual  employ-  great  object  was  the  happiness  and  love 
ment  was  instructing  his  son  and  reading,  of  his  people.  On  his  journey  to  Cher- 
He  preferred  Latin  authors  to  the  French,  bourg,  in  1786^  where  he  had  underteken 
He  read,  almost  eveiy  day,  portions  of  the  construction  of  the  celebrated  harbor, 
Tacitus,  Livy,  ^neca,  Horace  and  Ter-  in  1784,  to  which  he  had  appropriated 
ence;  in  his  native  language,  chiefly  37,000,000  livres,  he  received  the  most 
travels.  On  the  evening  before  his  death,  unequivocal  marks  of  the  love  of  the 
he  found  that  he  had  read  157  volumes,  French.  He  wrote,  at  the  time,  to  the 
in  the  five  months  and  seven  days  of  his  queen,  ''The  love  of  my  people  has 
imprisonmenL  He  evinced  himself  a  loving  touched  me  to  the  heart;  think  you  not 
husband  and  an  affectionate  father.  In  \u&  that  I  am  the  happiest  king  on  earth  ?" 
private  capacity,  no  candid  man  can  vrith-  And  in  his  will  of  Dec  25, 1792,  he  says, 
hold  from  him  his  esteem.  Jan.  15, 1793,  ^  I  forgive,  from  my  whole  heart,  those 
Louis  was  declared  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  who  have  conducted  towards  me  as  ene- 
against  the  fiieedom  of  the  nation,  and  of  mies,  without  my  giving  them  the  least 
an  attack  on  the  general  security,  l^  a  vote  cause,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  them, 
of  690  out  of  719;  on  the  17th  January,  he  And  I  exhort  my  son,  if  he  should  ever 
was  condemned  to  death,  the  law  requiring  have  the  misfortune  to  reiffn,  to  forget  all 
for  condemnation  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  hatred  and  ail  enmity,  and  especiaUy  my 
having  been  repealed  on  the  16th,  during  misfortunes  and  sufierings.  I  recom- 
the  trial,  and  a  bare  majority  declared  suf-  mend  to  him  always  to  consider  that  it  is 
ficient  Afler  repeated  countings,  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself  entirely 
found  that  366  votes  were  given  for  death,  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men ;  that 
making,  consequently,  a  majority  of  5  in  he  vrill  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
727.  Jan.  21,  1793,  he  was  ^illotined,  jects  only  when  he  governs  according  to 
in  front  of  his  former  palace,  in  his  d9th  the  laws ;  and  that  the  king  can  make  the 
year,  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  proposed  laws  respected,  and  attain  his  object,  only 
by  his  advocates,  Malesherbes,  Tronchet  when  he  possesses  the  necessary  authori- 
and  Des^ze,  having  been  rejected,  on  the  ty."  In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  Mon- 
19th,  by  380  votes  out  of  690.  He  died  sieur  (Louis  XVIII) :  «'  I  submit  to  Provi- 
with  the  courage  of  Christian  fiith.  His  dence  and  necessity,  in  laying  my  inno- 
last  words,  which  asserted  his  innocence  cent  head  on  the  scaiSbld.  Rjr  mv  death, 
and  forgave  his  judges,  were  drowned  in  the  burden  of  the  royal  digmty  devolves 
the  rolimg  of  drums  and  in  the  ciy  Vive  la  upon  my  son.  Be  his  father,  and  rule 
rJjpuhliqM ! — See  ihe  Memoirs  of  the  Abb^  the  state  so  as  to  transmit  it  to  him  tran- 
Kdgeworth  (the  priest  who  prepared  him  quil  and  prosperous.  My  desire  is,  that 
for  death),  oontaming  his  narrative  of  the  you  assume  toe  title  of  a  regent  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis  XVI  (London,  1816).  kingdom;  my  brother,  Charles  Louis, vrill 
—Even  in  his  youth,  Louis  manifested  a  take  that  of  Ueutenant-generaL  But  less 
sensibility  unusual  in  the  higher  classes,  by  the  force  of  arms  than  by  the  assur- 
He  needed  not  the  sieht  of  misery ;  when  ance  of  a  wise  freedom  and  good  laws, 
he  heard  it  spoken  o^  he  sh^  tears,  and  restore  to  my  son  his  dominions,  usurped 
hastened  to  relieve  it  Unlmown,  he  alle-  by  rebels.  Your  brother  requests  it  of 
viated  misfortune  in  the  cottage  and  gar-  vou,  and  your  Idngcommands  it  Given 
ret  When  he  was  first  saluted  at  court,  m  tfaetowerof  the  Temple,  Jan.  20, 1793." 
as  dauphin,  afler  the  death  of  his  fotho*,  Louis  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  church- 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could  not  yaM,  Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those 
restrain  his  tears.  Still  greater  was  his  who  were  crushed  to  death,  in  the  crowd, 
griefat  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  ^OGod,"  at  the  Louvre,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  his 
he  cried,  **  shall  I  have  the  misfortune  marriage,  in  1774,  and  the  sraves  of  the 
to  be  king!"    His  fiivorite  maxim  was,  Swiss,  who  foil  on  the  10th  August^  1792^ 
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• 

in  \m  defence.    Desodoard's  work  on  the  Disirl,  formerly  count  of  Provence,  diiid 

histoiy  of  this  prince,  is  of  little  value,  son  of  the  4>^phin  (the  son  of  Lonii 

J.  J.  Kegnault's  S^c2e  dt  Lotds  XVI  is  not  XV ),  bom  November  17,  1755,  muiied, 

impartial.    The  Vie  privSt  et  politique  de  May  14, 1771,  the  dau^ter  of  king  Vie- 

Zdnds  XVI,  cBoec  un  Pricis  Mstorique  $ur  tor-Amadieus  III  of  Sardinia,  Maiy  Jo- 

Mnarie  Antoinette,  Mmt,  Elixabeih,  etc.,  par  sephine  Louisa,  who  died  in  1810l     At 

M,  A^  contains  little  that  is  not  to  be  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVl, 

found  elsewhere.     More  important  are  in  1774,  he  received  the  tide  of  Bf  onsiem; 

the  abb<&  Georgel's  Mhnoires  pour  tervir  and,  after  his  death,  became  regent  of 

€l(  VIRsUnre  des  i^inemenis  depuis  1760,  France.    After  the  death  of  his  nephew, 

juiqu^en   1806—1810,   published  by  the  June  8, 1795,  fit>m  which  time  he  reck- 

nephew  of  die  author,  after  his  death  oned  his  reign,  he  took  the  name  of  Lmn 

(Paris,  1817, 2  vols.),  and  Mad.  Campan's  XVIII,  king  of  France  and  of  Navam 

Memoirs  of  the  private  Life  of  the  Queen,  But,  with  the  exception  of  England,  the 

with  Anecdotes  of  the  Times  of  Louis  states  of  Europe  did  not  acknowledge 

XIV,  XV,  XVI  (Paris,  1822,3  vols.);  and  him  as  kinff  of  France  before  the  taking 
the  abb6  de  Montgaillard's  Histoire  de  of  Paris,  March  31,  1814.  His  brother, 
IVance  d^mds  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  Louis  Monsieur,  count  of  Artois,  as  lientenant- 

XV,  &c.  (Paris,  1827, 4  vols.,  to  1793.)  general,  became  the  head  of  the  provis- 
Louis    XVII,   second    son  of  Louis  lonal  government  in  Paris,  April  13L    Im- 

XVI  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  bora  mediately  after,  Louis  XVIII  began  hii 
at  Versailles,  March  27,  1785,  and,  in  reign,  by  his  manifesto  from  St  Ouen, 
1789,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  May  2, 1814.  Duiinff  the  reign  of  Ui 
received  the  title  of  dauphin.  He  was  brother,  he  had  taken  init  little  interost  in 
four  yiears  old,  when  his  mother  presented  the  intrigues  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
him  to  the  seditious  populace  of  Paris,  court,  and  had  principaltv  occupied  him- 
and  carried  him  to  the  capital  on  the  ter-  self  with  books  ;  his  wife  had  followed  t 
rible  5th  and  6th  October.  Confined  with  difterent  course.  It  is  said  that,  in  hii 
his  parents  and  his  aunt  Elizabeth  (q.  v.),  youth,  Louis  had  much  taste  for  poetiT, 
in  the  Temple,  his  innocent  gaye^  and  and  was  the  author  of  several  tolenbqr 
afiectionate  disposition  were  the  chief  good  poems.  He  translated  abo  some 
solace  of  the  imhappy  prisoners.  On  the  volumes  of  Gibbon's  Histoiy,  and  i^ypGed 
death  of  Louis  XVl,  he  was  proclaimed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Ronum  poeli 
king  by  the  royalists,  and  his  uncle  (since  and  philosophers.  The  history  or  In 
Louis  XVIII)  assumed  the  tide  of  re-  emigration,  he  has  related  in  an  agreeable 
gent  He  was  soon  after  separated  from  manner,  in  a  work  which  appeared  it 
Ills  mother,  sister  and  aunt,  and  delivered  Paris,  in  1823  [Relation  dhm  Vavage  k 
(1793)  to  a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of  Bruxelles  et  d  Coblence,  1791);  dedicaied, 
Simon,  a  fierce  Jacobin,  of  a  gross  and  a  Ardoine  Louis  Dranfois  eTAvanw,  am 
ferocious  disposition,  who,  with  his  wife,  libiraleurj  Louis  StanMau»  Xwour  it 
treated  the  young  Capet  with  the  most  France,  pieindeRteonnaissanet^SabtL  In 
imfeeling  barbarity.  Keproaches,  blows,  the  first  assembly  of  the  notables,  in  1787, 
scanty  food,  the  damps  and  filth  of  a  dun-  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  the 
geon,  and  a  sleep  broken  by  menaces  and  seven  bureaus,  and  appeared  on  the  ade 
abuse,  were  the  lot  of  the  innocent  child,  of  the  opposition,  against  Calonne,  con- 
He  was  even  compelled  to  drink  strong  troUwr-ghiML  des  finances  ;  at  least,  the 
liquors,  and  join  in  the  obscene  songs,  and  latter  was  most  violently  attacked  by  the 
repeat  the  atrocious  hm^age  of  his  tor-  bureau,  under  thepresidency  of  the  count 
mentor.  He  survived  this  treatment  only  of  Provence.  The  people,  thereto, 
till  June  8, 1795,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  looked  upon  him  with  favor,  and  aahited 
of  10  years  and  two  months..  He  was  him  with  cries  of  joy,  when  he  received 
buried  m  the  common  grave  in  the  ceme-  fix>m  the  king  orders  to  compel  the  regie- 
teiy  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  where  his  remains  tration  of  some  edicts,  by  the  cotir  da 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  1815.  Seve-  eomptes.  His  brother,  the  count  of  A^ 
ral  impostors  have  appeared,  pretending  to  tois  (Charles  X),  on  the  other  hand,  who 
be  the  prince ;  among  them,  Hervacant,  did  not  belong  to  the  opposition,  w» 
a  tailor's  son,  in  1802  (died  1812  in  loaded  widi  reproaches.  At  the  seeood 
prison),  and  Bruneau,  a  shoemaker,  who,  assembly  of  the  notables,  November  9^ 
m  1818,  was  condemned  to  seven  years'  17^,  he  alone  declared  himself  for  tl» 
imprisonment  (See  Eckard's  Mimoires  double  representation  of  the  third  estate: 
sur  Louis  XVII.)  During  the  revohidon,  it  was  as  impoa- 
Louis  XVIIl  (Stanislaus  Xavier),  U  ble  for  him  as  for  the  king  to  «Mape  the 
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I  of  calumny.  After  the  destruction  resolution.    In  the  following  year,  when 

Bastile,  the  kinff,  accompcmied  by  the  Venetian  senate,  through  fear  of  Bo- 

>  brothers,  entered  the  hall  of  the  na-  naparte,  obliged  him  to  leave  Verona,  he 

assembly,  July  15,  and  declared  declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  re- 

3  counted  upon  the  love  and  the  quired  that  the  names  of  six  princes  of 

of  his  subjects,  and  had,  therefore,  his  house  should  first  be  struck  fixmi  the 

orders  to  the  troops  to  withdraw  golden  book  of  the  republic,  and  that  the 

*BnB  and  Versailles.    But  the  peo-  amxMr,  which  his  ancestor,  Henry  FV,  had 

Paris  had  already  proscribed  the  given  it,  should  be  restored.    He  now  led 

of  Artois,  who,  therefore,  left  the  a  wandering  life,  supported  by  foreign 

m,  July  16,  with  his  two  sons.    He  courts,  especially  the   English,   and  by 

allowed  by  the  princes  of  Cond6  some  fiiends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 

onti,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  He  first  went  to  the  army  of  Cond^,  on 

m    and    Luxembourg.     Monsieur  the  Rhine,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  but 

led.    As  the  people  were  clamor-  was  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 

*  the  execution  of  the  marquis  of  went  to  DiUingen,  in  Suabia.     July  19, 

I,  who  had  sought  means  for  the  1796,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he 

of  the  king,  and  had  attempted  was  standing  at  a  window,  with  the  dukes 

ter  revolution,  in  which  the  count  of  Grammont  and  Fleuryi  a  musket  ball 

>vence  had  taken  part,  the  latter  was  fired  at  him,  which  grazed  his  tem- 

0  the  h6td  de  vtUe,  in  Paris,  the  day  pie.    **  Never  mind  it,**  said  he  immedi- 

le  arrest  of  the  marquis  ^December  ately  to  the  alanned  dukes ;  **  a  blow  on 

)9),  to  defend  himself  m  person,  the  head,  that  does  not  bring  a  man  down, 

ierted  that  the  only  connexion  he  is  nothing."    When  the  count  D'Avaray 

er  had  with  the  marquis,  was,  that  exclaimed,  *^  If  Uie  ball  had  struck  a  line 

[  baigained  with  him  for  2,000,000  deeper — "  Louis  replied,  **  then  the  king 

res,  wherewith  to  pay  his  debts,  of  France  would  have  been' caUed  Charles 

^ple  believed  that  this  money  was  X."    From  thence  he  went  to  Blanken- 

3  been  appropriated  to  the  levyinff  biirg,  a  small  town  in  the  Hartz,  where  he 

rThe  marquis  was  condemned  hv^  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
,  by  the  chdidet^  and  hanged  Feb-  Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  correspond- 
19.  At  last,  the  violence  of  the  ence  with  his  friends  in  France,  especuJly 
s  in  Paris  induced  the  king,  June  with  Pichegru.  After  the  peace  of  1797, 
)1,  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fron-  he  went  to  Mittau,  where  he  celebrated 
»f  the  kingdom.  Louis  took  the  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
o  Montm^y,  and  the  count  of  with  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
ice  that  of  Mons.  The  former  Paul  I  i;efu^  to  permit  him  to  reside 
rested  at  Varennes;  the  latter  reach-  any  longer  in  his  states,  the  Prussian  gov- 
issels  in  safety.  From  Coblentz,  he  emment  allowed  him  to  remain  in  War- 
ed against  the  decrees  of  the  na-  saw.  While  here,  Bonaparte,  in  1803, 
assembly,  and  the  restraints  put  up-  attempted  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 

fireedom  of  the  king.    When  the  claims  to  the  throne.    But  he  answered 

)ctober  90  and  31, 1791,  called  up-  to  the  messenger  of  the  first  consul,  Feb- 

n  tQ  return,  the  princes  issued  a  ruary  S^  **  I  do  not  confound  M.  Bona- 

ition,  that  they  repuded  the  con-  parte  with  his  predecessors  ;  I  esteem  his 

»n  as  the  work  of^rebels,  and  that  valor  and  his  military  talents,  and  thank 

ig  held  the  throne  merely  in  trust,  him  for  all  the  cood  he  has  done  my  peo- 

Bs  obliged  to  leave  it  to  his  posteri^  pie.    But,  foithnd  to  the  rank  in  which  I 

[lad  received  it     January  16, 179^  was  born,  I  shall  never  ffive  up  my  rights, 

gislative   assembly,  therefore,   de-  Thouffh  in  chains,  I  shaB  still  esteem  my- 

the  count  of  Provence  to  have  for-  self  tne  descendant  of  St  Louis.     As 

his  right  to  the  succession.     The  successor  of  Francis  the  First,  I  will  at 

vMhers  of  the  king,  at  the  head  of  least  say  like  him — *  We  have  lost  all  ex- 

cavahy,  now  joined  the  Prussian  cept  our  honor.' "    April  23,  the  princes 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  concurred  in  the  answer  of  the  king.    In 

Bur,  who  had  previously  been  re-  1805,  Louis,  widi  the  consult  of  the  em- 

at  Haznm,  in  Westphalia,  hved  at  ^petor  Alexander,  retiuned  to  Mittau  ;  but 

a,  under  the  name   of  count  of  the  peace  of  Tilflit  obliged  him  to  leave 

In  1795,  he  was  here  proclaimed,  the  continent,  and^he,  at  last,  took  refuge 

emigranti^  king  of  France  and  of  in  England,  in  1807.    His  brother,  the 

re.     The  calamities  which  afler-  count  of  AitMS—flince  1795,  Monsienr — 

bdeU  him  he  bore  with  dignity  and  had  lived  in  Qreat  Britain,  principally  in 
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Edinburgh,  from  1796.  Louis  had  taken  lilies  of  the  Bourbons  {Wanted  oo  Freodi 
several  steps  to  procure  the  restoration  of  ground  at  Bordeaux,  March  1^  Tlie  res- 
his  family  in  France,  ^th  this  view,  he  toradon  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  aul^ 
had  written  to  Pichegru,  and  given  him  first  lirought  strongly  home  to  die  FrBocb, 
full  powers.  His  letter  of  May  24, 1796,  at  the  time  of  the  entrsnoe  of  the  alfin 
is  a  proof  of  the  great  confidence  wliich  he  into  Paris,  by  the  declaration  of  the  en- 
had  in  this  ^  brave,  disinterested  and  mod-  peror  Alezander,March  31,  that  they  wwdd 
est"  general,  to  whom,  as  he  then  thought,  treat  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  wilk 
**  was  reserved  the  gloiy  of  restoring  the  any  member  of  his  fiunily.  TalleynDd, 
French  monarchy .**  When  the  army  of  Jaucourt,  the  duke  of  Dameig,  Louis  aai 
the  prince  of  Cond^,  in  which,  since  1798,  De  Pradt  contributed  not  a  litde  to  tUi  ■ 
the  duke  of  Berri  had  commanded  a  cav-  an  interview  with  Alexander,  the  khm  d 
ahy  regiment  of  nobles,  first  in  Russian,  Prussia,  Schwartzenberg,  Neasehod^ra- 
and  af&rwards  in  English  pay,  had  been  zo  di  Borgo,  and  Liechtenstein,  March  ZL, 
by  circumstances  gradually  broken  up,  by  the  assurance  that  the  rescoratioa  i 
and  had  obtained  from  the  Russian  em-  the  Bourbons  was  the  wish  of  a  hunm  m- 
peror  the  liberty  of  residing  in  Volhynia,the  jorit^  of  the  nation.  (See  De  Plaitt 
princes  of  the  Bourbon  familyceased  to  take  Rktt  hisiorique  sur  la  Aaiauraiien  dt  k 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war.  RoyauU  en  Pranu^UZX  JMort,  1814.)  Tin 
Louis  XVIII,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  senate  now  appointed  a  pioviaiooal  m- 
great  struggle,  remained  in  England,  where  emment  under  the  preaidencv  of  Tuej- 
he  lived  at  Hartwell,inBuckingham8hire,in  rand,  which,  April  3^  gave  the  authorilf 
a  veiy  simple  manner,  occupying  himself  of  a  law  to  the  resolve  of  the  Benate  oi 
partly  with  the  Roman  classics,  especially  April  %  for  the  deposition  of  Napdeon, 
Horace,  of  whom  he  translated  much,  and  and  published  in  the  JMotwCeiir  the  pnMd 
retained  in  memory  a  large  part,  and  part-  of  the  constitution  of  April  5,  aoooranf 
ly  with  political  studies.  That  he  resem-  to  which  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  reaf 
bled  in  character  his  unfortunate  brother,  ed  to  the  throne.  A  decree  of  April  4 
we  know  from  several  examples  of  his  also  intrusted  the  government  to  the  ooms 
kind  feelings.  Soon  afler  the  disastrous  of  Aitois,  until  the  moment  when  Louii^ 
expedition  of  the  French  to  Russia,  he  called  to  the  throne  of  France,  shouM  ae- 
wrotetotheemperorAlexanderaletter,rec-  cept  the  constitution  drav^m  up  for  the 
omniending  the  French  prisouers  of  war,  kingdom.  Louis  XVIII  now  left  Hut- 
as  his  children,  to  tlie  magnanimity  of  well,  and  >  reached  London,  April  90; 
that  monarch,  and  he  refiised  to  join  in  whence  the  prince  regent  (Geoive  TV)ae- 
the  rejoicings  in  England,  for  he  could  companied  him  to  Dover.  From  Dover,  tbe 
not  but  mourn  the  deadi  of  so  many  duke  of  Clarence  (now  William  IV),  Apd 
Frenchmen.  When  the  allies  invaded  24,  conducted  him  to  Calais.  Widi  Loos 
France,  the  count  of  Artois  went  to  Basle,  landed  'also  the  duchess  of  Angouleme, 
Februarv  2,  1814.  His  eldest  sou,  the  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  his  son,  tbe 
duke  of  Angouleme,  had  gone  to  join  duke  of  Bourbon.  Upon  JATiHipy^  |e 
Wellington.  They  published  a  proclama-  pressed  die  duchess  of  Angoulftme  to  hii 
tion  from  Louis  XVIII  to  the  French,  heart,  and  said,  "  I  hold  again  the  aom 
dated  Hartwell-house,  1st  February,  1814,  of  mv  ancestora  ;  if  it  were  of  roaei^  I 
which  induced  a  p&ity,  first  in  Bordeaux,  would  place  it  on  your  head  ;  as  it  ia  of 
and  afterwards  in  Paris,  to  declare  for  the  thorns,  it  is  for  me  to  wear  it"  The  meo- 
Bourbons.  The  king  promised  entire  oiy  of  his  landing  upon  French  ground, 
oblivion  of  the  past,  the  support  of  the  is  perpetuated  by  a  Doric  column  of  mv- 
administrative  and  judicial  authorities,  the  ble  erected  at  Calais,  and  the  trace  of  Ui 
preservation  of  the  new  code,  with  the  first  footstep  is  carefully  preserved  is 
exception  of  those  laws  which  interfered  brass.  The  king  remained  some  days  is 
with  religious  doctrines  ;  security  to  the  Compi^gne,  where,  as  at  St  Ouen,  he  re- 
new proprietora  against  le^  processes  ;  ceiv^  deputations  from  the  authoriiieB  rt 
to  the  army,  all  its  rights,  titles  and  pay ;  Paris.  He  was  welcomed  at  St  Ouen  bf 
to  the  senate,  the  support  of  its  political  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  atOompiigBB 
rights ;  the  abolition  of  the  conscription  ;  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  From  Sl 
and,  for  himself  and  his  family,  every  sac-  Ouen,  May  2,  he  issued  that  remaikM 
rifice  which  could  contribute  to  the  tran-  proclamation,  by  which  be  accepted  tbe 
quillity  of  France.  Soon  after  the  disso-  most  essential  part  of  the  constitiition  of 
lution  of  the  congress  of  ChatiUon,  the  the  senate  (Apnl  5),  in  12  articles^  but  iob* 
coimt  of  Artois  entered  Nancy,  March  19.  mitted  the  whole,  as  beinff  too  hsMilf 
But  the  duke  of  Angouleme  fint  saw  the  drawn  up,  to  the  revirion  of  a  tinnnMl*- 
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senate  and  leg^BladTe  body.    May  former  senatorB,  amcmg  whom  were  33 

lis  made  his  entrance  into  Paris.  foreigperB,  were  not  appointed  peers  by 

topes  of  all  now  rested  upon  him.  the  kmg  ;  others  were  excluded,  as  Cau- 

npliance  with  the  will  of  his  unhap-  laincour^  Fesch,  Fouch^  Gr6goire,  Ro- 

>ther,  who  had  commanded  forsive-  derer,  Si^yes.    They  retained,  however, 

be  solemnly  declared  **  that  all  ex-  their  property,  and  ^  the  widows  of  those 

dons  into  opinions  and  votes,  until  who  had  died  received  pensions.    It  was 

ie  of  the  restoration,  are  forbidden,  not  to  be  expected,  that   men  who  had 

mie  oblivion  is  made  the  duty  of  voted  for  die  death  of  Louis  XVI  couM 

uits  of  justice  and  of  the  citizena"  now  be  peers  of  France.    The  king  cave 

rmed  his  ministiy  of  members  of  his  full  confidence  to  his  minister,  M.  de 

rmer  provisional  government,  and  Blacas,  and   the   chancellor  IVAmbray. 

lous  royalists,  such  as  the  chancellor  The  latter  and  the  five  secretaries  of  state, 

bray.    One  of  his  first  ordinances  (the  minister  of  foreign  affidrs — ^Talley- 

I  to   the  continuance   of  the  op-  rand— of  the  interior,    of  war,   of  the 

re  taxes  (droits  r^tmis\  which  the  finances,  of  the  navy),  and  the  directors- 

f  the  kingdom  rendered  necessary,  general  of  the  police  and  the  post-ofike, 

I  been  promised  that  they  should  together  with  the  state  counsellors  and  the 

•lished,  but  it  was  only  possible  to  maUres  des  requites,  formed  the   king's 

•rate  the  mode  of  their  collection,  council^  to  which  were  admitted  distin- 

erwards  concluded  peace  wjth  Aus-  guished  men  of  the  old  and  new  nobifity, 

ussia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Per-  and  the  fortner  state  ofilcers,  together  widi 

ind  Sweden,  at  Paris,  May  30, 1814,  some  whose  only  claim  was,  that  they  had 

lused  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up.  shared  the  sufierin^  of  Louis.    The  new 

igfa  his  ministry  too  litde  under'-  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  resu- 

the  spirit  of  public  opinion,  yet,  by  lated  by  Talleyrand  with  hb  usual  ability, 

ice  and  fimmess,  it  was  able  to  re-  and  not  without  dignity  and  a  proper  re- 

the  disaffected.    It  inclined  to  the  gard  to  the  pride  of  the  nation.    His  di- 

ejudices,  and  fulfilled  none  of  the  plomacy  now  professed  ^peat  magnanimi- 

cpectations  of  the  nation,  with  re-  ty  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 

1  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  and  the  pie.    On  tne  other  hand,  the  minister  of 

ence  of  liberal  ideas.    The  old  rpy-  the  interior,  abb^  Montesquiou,  did  not 

IS  well  as  the  partisans  of  the  empire,  succeed  in  gaining  the  public  opinion  in 

;en  deceived  in  the  dreams  of  their  favor  of  the  Bouroons.    Still  less  did  the 

md  their  covetousness.  The  former  minister  of  war,  general  count  Dupont, 

d  for  revenge,  and  aspired  to  regain  succeed  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  armv, 

lost   advantages.     The    latter,    in-  which  hated  him.    His  successor,  Souit, 

g  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  100,000  contributed  much,  by  his  severe  meas- 

lom  had  returned  from  captivity,  ures,  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  armv 

indignant  at  the   disgrace  of  the  against  the  kin^     The  personal  mild- 

li  arms.     After  the  proclamation  of  ness  of  Louis   aVIII,  and  his  love  of 

Louis  caused  his  chancellor,  D'Am-  justice,  were  often  betrayed,  in  spite  of 

n  his  presence,  to  lay  before  the  leg-  the  jud^ent  which  he  frequently  show- 

)  body  and  the  senators  tiie  consti-  ed,  into  imprudent  and  inconsistent  meas- 

of  the  kingdom  (la  charte  constUu-  urea    He  was  accused  of  surrounding 

2e)j  June  4,  it  having  been  already  himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  Chouans, 

red  by  nine  senators  and  nine  depu-  and  with  emigrants,  and  admitting  them, 

fter  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  in   preference   to   all    others,   into    the 

ministers  D*Ambray,  Montesquiou  royal  guard.    The  army  was  exasperated 

^emnd.     It  was  unanimously  ac-  by  the  diminution  of  the  pensions  of  the 

1  as  the  will  of  the  king,  and  re-  members  of  the  lesion  of  honor,  and  the 

L    (See  FVcmeef  since  1814.)    The  severity  which  had  placed  so  many  offi- 

ler  of  deputies,  which  was  estab-  cers  upon  half  pay.    The  chamber  of 

by  this  instrument,  requested  the  peers^  composed  mostly  of  the  old  nobifi- 

1  take  the  surname  of  ^  me  desured,"  ty,  and  attached  to  their  old  prejudices, 

le  Disiri,    When  the  chamber  was  often  thwarted  the  l>etter  views  of  the 

led  with  fixing  the  civil  list,  Louis  chamber  of  deputies.      The  chancellor 

red  the  deputies,  **  Let  them  attend  D'Amlway  showed   great   weakness   in 

state,  and  neglect  me."    The  king  finroring  the  privileged  classe&^  and  was 

ited  m>m  the  new  and  old  nolnliQry  careless  in  the  duties  of  his  office.    The 

he  senators  and  manhals,  151  mem-  count  Blacas,  litde  ac<|uainted  with  France, 

f  the  chamber  of  peers ;  53  of  the  was  hated  by  all  parties.    The  censorship 
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of  the  ministers  limited  the  freedom  of  rounicate  his  thoughts  to  his  fellow  citi- 
the  press,  while  libels  were  promulgated  zens,  by  public  writings^  being  respooBiUi 
against  men  who  had  displeased  the  gov-  only  to  the  law ;  kSA,  10.  the  licfat  of 
ernmeut  Merely  in  consequence  of  a  eveiy  one  to  perform  divine  'uroimip  id 
political  reaction,  thirty  honorable  names  his  own  way,  without  moleetadoD.  Bv 
were  struck  from  the  list  of  members  instead  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
of  the  national  institute.  Hired  or  fanat-  nation,  the  Bourbons,  it  was  maintaiDed 
ical  writers  maintained  that  the  sale  of  by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  had  aoiight 
the  national  domains  was  invalid,  and  to  destroy  public  opinion,  and  had  thii 
that  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  were  lost  the  attachment  of  die  French.  Thft 
not  to  be  pardoned.  The  restoration  of  following  grievances  were  paiticuhrijr 
tithes  and  the  old  privileges  was  openly  complauied  of :  1.  the  abolition  of  then- 
talked  of  in  the  country.  The  ordinance  tional  colors ;  2.  the  surrender  of  all  the 
of  Blacas  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  po-  fortresses  beyond  the  ancient  fitititien  of 
lice  excited  so  much  ill  feeling  in  Paris,  France,  to  the  allies,  by  Monaieur,  as  fieo- 
that  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  repeal  it.  tenant-general,  April  S»,  1814  (with  tbev 
The  prohibition  of  masked  balb  during  fortresses  he  had  given  up  13,000  mnmm^ 
Lent,  caused  still  greater  dissatisfaction ;  and  had  thus  caused  the  loss  of  Belgium, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  curate  of  St.  and  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine);  sTthe 
Roch,  who  opposed  the  burial  of  a  cele-  royal  declaration,  whereby  the  new  oos- 
brated  actress  in  consecrated  ground,  ex-  stitution  had  been  imposed  upon  the  na- 
asperated  the  people  against  tlie  priests,  tion  by  virtue  of  the  royal  pieaaure  and 
In  short,  every  thing  appeared  to  confinn  prerogative,  while  it  ought  to  have  beei 
the  warning  of  Lally-Tollendal : — **But  pro]>osed  to  it  for  acceptance  {from  the 
one  more  act  of  madness  was  wanting  to  form  used  for  this  purpose,  It  would  fbl* 
France ;  and  that  we  now  have ;  we  see  low,  that  eveiy  successor  of  the  Im^ 
the  throne  of  the  king  shaken  by  his  might  abrogate  or  alter  the  charter  at  wiD); 
friends."  Against  the  pure^  or,  as  they  4.  tlie  stain  upon  the  nati<«al  honor,  fioa 
were  afterwards  called,  vUra  royalists,  die  king's  declaration  that  he  owed  Imi 
were  united  the  republicans  and  tlio  mili-  crown  to  tbe  prince  regent  of  Slogiaiid; 
tary  and  constitutional  royalists.  In  the  5.  the  exclusion  of  nuiny  respectaUi 
midst  of  all  this  Nairalcon  returned  from  members  of  the  senate  £rom  the  chamlxr 
Elba.  To  understand  the  events  of  of  peers,  and  die  filling  their  places  fay 
March,  1815,  it  is  necessary  to  cull  to  others,  who,  for  20  yoare,  had  borne  anus 
mind  what  the  mnjori^  of  the  nation  ex-  against  France ;  G.  the  neglect  to  obo&b 
pected  of  Louis  XVIlf.  (See  Comte  and  the  droit  rhinisy  and  other  vexatious  taxes; 
Dimoyei^s  Censeur  ou  Examen  des  Actea  et  7.  the  restrictions  on  die  freedom  of  the 
des  Ouvrages  qui  Undent  a  dMruire  ou  a  coji-  press ;  8.  t)ie  persecutions  of  the  boUen 
mdider  la  Constitution  de  VEtai, ;  and  the  of  the  national  domains,  and  the  ezpieB- 
Excanen  raaidt  du  Gouvcmementdcs  Bour-  sions  of  the  minister,  count  FeiranoToQ 
hvns  en  France^  dcpuis  le  Mois  d*Avril,  this  subject  in  the  cliamber  of  deputiei; 
1S14,  jusqu^au  Mois  de  Mars,  1815.)  The  0.  the  libels  against  those  who  had  taken 
nation  wished,  1.  to  have  its  political  lib-  part  in  the  revolution,  althou^  tbeR 
erties  secured,  or  the  riglit  of  being  rep-  were  forbidden  by  the  constitution ;  lOi 
resented  by  deputies,  chosen  by  the  ])eo-  the  exclusive  ap|)ointment  of  the  old  no- 
pie ;  2.  the  personal  liberties  of  the  indi-  bility  to  embassies ;  11.  arbitrary  taxes» 
viduals,  or  security  from  prosecutions  for  im])osed  without  the  consent  of  toe  lefv* 


imaginary  crimes,  or  contrary  to  the  legal  lature ;    12.   the  great  influence  of  priesi 

forms ;  3.  the  equality  of  citizens  in  the  &c.    It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 

eve  of  die  law,  and  the  rights  of  all  to  on    the    other  hand,  that  Louis  XVIII 

obtain  any  civd  and  military  dignity,  by  had   provided  for  the  personal  seciiritv 

merit  and  talents ;  4.  the  abolition  ot  feu-  of  die  subject  by  the  independence  d 

dal  services;  5.  tjie  riffht,  in  criminal  ac-  die  tribunals,  and  the  responaibtlity  of 

cusations,  to  be  iudgca  by  a  jury ;  G.  the  the  ministers ;  though  the  law  on  the  ht- 

independence  of  the  judiciary  upon  every  ter  point  had  not  yet  gone  into  efiect 

other  power  in  the  state ;  7.  the  right  of  wlien  the  revolution  of  March    begML 

levying  taxes  by  their  representatives,  and  But  die  ministers  should  have  fbrgolten 

on  all  m  proportion  to  their  property ;  8.  their  old  ideas,  and  ruled  in  a  popidtf 

the  right  of  every  individual  to  exercise  manner.     Henry  IV  hail,  when  he  it- 

any  means  of  ^ning  a  living  which  did  cended  the  throne,  changed  hia  lelipos, 

not  interfere  widi  the  rights  of  otlier  ciu-  and  thus  obtaincKl  the  love  of  his  peopfei 

zeni ;  9.  the  right  of  every  one  to  com-  Napoleon  at  Elba  was  fuUy  inlbrmed  of 
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oublefl  in  France,  and  the  dlTisions  the  nation,  and  to  dinnias  Blacas.  In  the 
e  congreaa.  Hia  appearance  in  meanwhile,  the  chanibeta,  convoked  by 
e,  March  1,  1815,  was  like  a  thun-  Napoleon,  had  appointed  an  executive 
>]t  to  the  army  and  the  nation.  The  commiaaion  under  tne  presidency  of  Fou- 
»f  popular  feeling  was  entirely  un-  ch^  and  deputies  who  were  to  negotiate 
a  to  Louis.  Those  who  surrounded  with  the  allies  upon  the  basis  of  their  inde- 
iS  ignorant  as  himself  still  deceived  pendent  right  to  choose  a  form  of  govem- 
rith  accounts  of  tlie  devotion  of  the  ment ;  but  the  allies  would  not  consent  to 
and  of  desertion  among  the  soldiers  this.  Bliicher  and  Wellington  besieged 
poleon.  The  defection  of  Lab^o-  Paris,  and  Fouch^,  who  hid  already  in- 
nd  Ney  finally  opened  the  eyes  of  duced  Napoleon  to  leave  France,  put  a 
ng,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  stop  to  the  G^eddins  of  blood,  by  the 
d  to  flee  from  Paris,  in  the  night  of  capitulation  of  Paris,  July  3.  Louis  was 
1 20,  after  having  dissolved  the  two  thus  again  restored  to  tlie  throne  of 
>eni  on  the  19th.  On  the  evening  France.  July  7,  the  Prussians  and  £ng- 
rch  22,  he  reached  Lille,  whence  he  lish  entered  Pans,  and  on  the  afterooon  of 
several  decrees,  forbidding  all  levies  the  9th,  Louis  followed,  under  the  protec- 
ontributions  for  Napoleon,  and  dis-  tion  of  Wellington.  The  king  immedi- 
ig  the  rebellious  army.  Twenty-  ately  appointed  his  new  ministiy,  at  the 
oura  after,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  head  or  which  was  Talleyrand,  and  in 
to  avoid  falline  into  the  hands  of  his  which  Fouch^  was  minister  of  pohce. 
es,  and  went  oy  Ostend  to  Ghent  The  most  declared  partisans  of  Napo- 
uke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  old  leon  now  lost  their  places.  July  13,  the 
of  Cond^  the  count  of  Artois,  and  former  chamber  of  aeputies  was  dissolv- 
ike  of  Berry,  hastily  left  Paris.  The  ed,  and  a  new  one  summoned.  (See 
of  Bourbon  remained  in  Vend^,  Chambre  hUrouvabk,)  Among  the  mo8t 
le  duke  and  duchess  of  An^ul^me  decided  measures  by  which  the  king 
south  of  France.  Their  object  was  sought  to  support  his  throne,  was  the  or- 
aken  a  popular  sympathy  in  favor  dinance  of  July  16,  disbanding  the  army, 
9  kinff.  An  army  was,  indeed,  accordinff  to  the  wishes  of  his  allies; 
d  in  Vendue,  and  the  duke  of  An-  which  Macdonald  effected  with  great  pru- 
ne levied  troops,  but,  deserted  by  a  dence.  To  form  a  new  army,  4000  offi- 
f  them,  and  surrounded  by  the  gen-  cere  were  appointed,  in  part  of  those  who 
»f  Napoleon,  he  was  obliged  to  con-  had  escaped  the  conscription ;  and  accord- 
the  capitulation  at  Pont  d'Eeprit,  »inff  to  the  edict  of  May  20,  1818,  of  the 
8,  in  consequence  of  which  he  em-  hiuf-pay  officera  of  the  army  of  1815,  only 
1,  April  15,  at  Cette  for  Barcelona,  those  were  appointed  who  had  served  for 
luchess  of  Angoul^me,  whose  for-  15  yeare  or  more,  and,  consequently  ail 
had  been  the  subject  of  admiration,  French  soldiers,  since  1803;  were  made 
id,  at  Bordeaux,  the  courage  of  a  incapable  of  service.  Yet  the  constitution 
le.  The  city  and  the  people  were  of  1814  had  secured  to  all  officera  the 
m1  to  her,  but  the  troops  fevored  preservation  of  their  rank  and  their  pen- 
Ivance  of  ^neral  Clauzel,  and  the  sions.  An  ordinance  of  July  24,  1815, 
ss  was  obhged  to  embark  for  Eng-  designated  the  rebels  who  were  excluded 
\pril  2.  Besides  the  ministera  and  fifom  the  amnesty.  Accordinff  to  this,  19 
J  officers,  marahal  Berthier,  Vic-  generals  and  officers,  Nev,Labedoy^re,  the 
larmont,  and  the  duke  of  Feltre,  brotbera  Lallemand,  Eiion,  Lefevre,  Des- 
eed the  king.  The  number  of  his  nouettes,  Ameilh,  Drouot,  Brayer,  Gilly, 
'era  amounted  at  last  to  a  thousand.  Mouton,  Duvemet,  Grouchy,  Clauze],  La- 
)  in  Ghent,  he  issued  an  offieial  pa-  horde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,Cambronne,  La- 
he  Jovnud  IMhersd,  which  con-  valette  and  Savary,  were  to  be  arrested  and 
.  several  pieces  by  Chllteaubriand.  brought  before  a  court-martiaL  Thirty- 
I  meanwhile,  Talleyrand,  at  Vienna,  eight  othera  were  exiled,  according  to  a 
ctively  engaged  m  the  cause  of  the  reeoludon  of  the  chambers,  including 
u^  liouis  was  included  in  the  league  Soult,  Camot,  Elxcelmans,  Bassano,  Van- 
vrch  25,  against  Napoleon.  When  damme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Bair^re,  Ar- 
Uies  invaded  France,  Louis  XVIII  ligfai,  Regnault  de  St  Jean  d'Aogely, 
led,  and  went  to  Cambray.  He  Beal,  Merlin  de  Douay,  Hulin,  the  poet 
nroclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  with  Amauld,  colonel  Boiy  de  St  Vincent, 
usepcion  of  traitors,  and  promjaed  to  Meilinet  and  others.  Twenty-nine  were 
all  the  'fiuillB  be  had  commttled  m  degraded  from  the  peerage,  as  Lefebvre, 
from  ignorance  of  the  new  qniit  of  Su^et  Augeraau,  Moitier,  Cadore,  Piar 
10» 
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cenza,  &c  A  few  exculpated  tlieniselves  used  a  milder  tone.  When  on  addres  of 
bj  proving  tliat  they  had  not  received  thanks  to  the  king,  written  by  Ch&teau- 
from  Napoleon  a  scat  in  the  new  cham-  hriand,  was  read  in  the  house  of  peen^  ibe 
bers.  Of  the  rebels,  towards  whom  many  duke  pro])osed  to  change  the  pmsage  in 
circumstances  recommended  mercy.  La-  which  tniitora  were  given  up  to  rbe  ji»- 
b^doy^re  was  shot  August  19 ;  Ncy,  De-  tico  of  the  king,  so  as  to  recomnnend  tlie 
cember  7,  1815;  and  Mouton  Duvemet,  persons  there  named  to  the  mercy  of  tbe 
July  26, 1816.  Lavalotte  (q.  v.)  escaped  king.  The  censors  of  the  prcas  irouM 
from  prison,  December  21, 1815;  Drouot  not  allow  his  speech  to  be  priDted;  an) 
and  Cfambrunne  were  released ;  the  groat-  the  duke,  for  whom  a  party  was  already 
er  numlter  took  refuge  in  flight ;  some,  forming,  tliough  witliout  his  own  consmi, 
like  Debello,  were  pardoned ;  others,  as  soon  aiter  (Octolx^r,  1815)  went  to  Ei^ 
Dejean  the  son,  Laurence,  Gamon,  Ai-  land.  Richelieu  now  concluded  with  tbe 
quier,  Duboisduhai  and  Grandpr6  receiv-  allied  |K)wers  the  treaty  of  November  90^ 
ed,  in  1818,  pennission  to  return.  In  the  1815  (see  France),  which  embarrasBed  tkw 
meanwhile,  tlie  royalists,  who  called  them-  finances  of  the  kingdom,  since,  from  De- 
selves  rectUigncs,  obtained  grcaU^r  influ-  cember  1, 1815, France  was  bound  torn? 
ence.  The  princes  were  dissatisiiefl  with  140,000,000  yeariy,  toward  70QJOOO^(mI^ 
Fouch^'s  appointment  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been  the  expenses  of  the  mr, 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  himself  ob-  with  1!)0,000,000  for  the  support  of  the 
noxious  to  the  allies  by  his  reports  to  the  army  of  occupation.  A  violent  dispute 
king  on  tlie  new  state  of  France.  Talley-  soon  afler  arose  in  the  chambers  on  tbe 
rand  and  Fouch^  tliough  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  law  of  amnesty.  The  ukn 
cause  of  the  king,  were  looked  upon  by  royalists,  January  6, 1816,  proposed  some 
the  royalists  as  men  who  ought  not  to  be  changes,  which  extended  and  rendered 
admitted  to  authoritv  in  the  new  system  more  severe  the  first  propositions  of  tbe 
of  things.  Thus  a  change  in  the  ministry  king.  All  the  relations  of  Napoleon  woc^ 
took  place,  September  25, 1815.  Fouch^  under  pain  of  death,  banished  ftoa 
was  dismissed,  and,  in  order  to  please  France ;  they  lost  the  property  conferral 
Rusna,  the  duke  of  Richeheu  was  made  upon  them,  and  were  ODiiced  to  sell  wbtf 
minister 
Decazes 
vetto,  of  the 

Feltre,  minister  of  war,  &c.    The  ultra  offices  or  honors  from  the  iwurpcr,  or 

royalists  now  raised    their  heads.    The  had  acknowledged  the  Additional  Act  to 

state  of  tilings  before  1781),  alone  np|>ear-  the  constitution,  were  banished  from  the 

ed  legitimate  in  their  eyea    The  election  kingdom,  and  forfeited  all  their  civil  rishn^ 

of  the  deputies  was  made  accordingly,  and  the  titles,  estates  and  pensions,  woicb 

and  many  of  those  dccted  were  but  25  had   been  conferred  on   them.    Of  366 

years  old,  though  40  was  the  legal  age.  who  had  voted  for  the  kins's  death,  163^ 

A  change  of  tlie  constitution  was  openly  who  were  still  living,  were  bauishcd  fimi 

talked  of   On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  France.    Three  only — ^Tallicn,  Milhaod 

of  the  fallen  government,  excited  by  the  and  Richard — wore  eillowed  to  remain.  If 

ultras,  began  to  form  conspiracies ;  but  for  violent  measures  were  taken  againat  tbe 

their  speedy  punishment  prcvotal  courts  real  or  suspected  anti-Bourbonistt  (amoop 

were  introduced,  which,  however,  were  others  a  captain  was  imprisoned  on  susfN- 

abolished  in  1818.    Decazes  discovered  cion,  for  having  named  nis  hone  CbfMd)i 

several  conspiracies,  among  which,  how-  the  public  authorities  did  but  little  to  i^ 

ever,  that  under  Didier  alone  broke  out,  strain  tlie  commotions  at  Niamea^  and  tbe 

in  May,  181G,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble.  de()artment  of  Gard,  where  political  asd 

The  numerous  arrests  attracted  attention,  religious  fanaticism  had  caused  the  pene- 

and  several  foreigners,  as  the  English  who  cution  and  murder  of  the  Proteslanti,  ii 

had  favored  Lavalette's  escape,  lord  Kin-  1815  and  1816.     One  voice  only  im 

naird  (in  his  letter  to  lord  Liverpool),  and  heard  in  the  chamber,  in  the  cause  of  the 

tlie  Polish  count  Sierakowski,  complained  Protestants — that  of  the  noble  D^Anei- 

of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  French  son ;  but  Tr^staillons,  who  was  uniTeiadh 

police.     It  excited  great   dissatisfaction  known  to  be  a  murderer,  remained  ni^ 

that  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  as  minister,  in  punished.    (He  died  in  1827.)    The  Ti^ 

the  trial  of  Ney,  had  availed  himself  of  the  tory  in  the  cnambers  gradually  InoliDed  to 

extreme  rigor  of  the  law  in  procuring  his  the  royalists,  who  were  called  < 


oondemnation.    Amonff  the  princes,  the    white  Jacobins.  The  kinftitbeiefiwe,  dosed 
duke  of  Orleans  (see  Louk^nSip)  alone    the  session,  April  29,  1816^  aftar  m  k», 
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prohibiting   divorces,  had   been   peflsed.  must,  however,  be  remariced,  that  tne  na- 

Lain^  the  former  president  of  the  cham*  tional  institute  was  restored  in  1816,  with 

ler  of  de|)Uties,  was  appointed  minister  of  its  former  four  academies,  although  the  best 

he  interior,  and,  with.  Uorvetto,  Richelieu  institutions,  as  that  of  the  decennial  prizes^ 

ind  Decazes,  ^nned,  in  the  ministiy,  the  were  not  retained.  The  attempt  to  bring 

constitutional  majority ;  the  minister  of  Hayti  to  submission,  by  the  offer  of  fk- 

lie  marine,  Dabouchage,  appeared  to  join  vorable  conditions,  utterly  failed,  and  the 

iiem,  so  that  the  chancellor,  D'Ambvay,  concordate    was   not   cflfected  with  the 

md  the  minister  of  war,  Feltre,  alone  pos-  pope.     Louis  was   himself  inclined  to 

leased  the  confidence  of  the  ultras.    (In  use  mild  measures.    On  the  day  of  St 

September,  1817,  marshal  St  Cyr  took  Louis,  therefore,  August  25,  1818,  when 

he  place  of  the  latter;  count  Mol^a  peer  the  bronze  statue  of  Hemy  IV  was  erect- 

>f  France,  the  place  of  Dubouchage;  and,  ed  in  Paris,  which  had  been  paid  for  by 

lomewhat  later,  Roy,  the  place  of  Corvet-  private  subscription,  several  persons  ar- 

o.)    In  the  midst  of  continual  seditions  rested  for  politiGal  offences  were  pardon- 

n  France,  the  majority  of  the  ministeis,  ed.    He  allowed,  also,  some  of  the  exiles 

nipported  by  the  influence  of  the  Rusaan  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 

imbassador,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  of  Wei-  as  Cambac^r^  Rabaud,  and  15  membera 

ington,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  of  the  convention,  to  return.    As,  howev- 

dng  the  ordinance  of  September  5, 181f>,  er,  he  gave  way  to  the  inclinations  of  the 

vy  which  he  dissolved  the  chamber  of  emigrant  party,  on  several  occasions,  the 

ieputies,  and  ordered  that  the  new  mem-  nation  conceived  suspicions  that  the  Bour- 

lers  should  all  be  of  the  lawful  age  of  40.  bons  could  not  sincerely  forgive.    The 

it  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  the  king  neglected  to  give  full  security  in  their 

constitution  should  be  subjected  to  no  property  to  the  possessors  of  the  national 

dteration.     This  victory  of  the  consti-  domains,  by  a  particular  edict.     At  the 

utional  party  gave  a  check,  for  a  time,  to  same  time,  the  constitutional  party  was 

he  ultra  royalSts,  to  whom  Louis  XVIII  strengthened  bv  the  passage  of  laws  which 

iimself  did  not  appear  to  be  enough  of  a  contradicted  the  articles  of  the  charter, 

ojralist,  and  silenced,  for  some  time,  their  The  liberals,  therefore,   obtained,  for  a 

Vw€  U  roiyowmd  mime — /  The  oi^an  of  time,  the  superiority,  and  Louis  named, 

hat  party,  Chllteaubriand,  in  his  work  De  December  29,  1818,  his  third,  lupd,  No- 

a  Moruoikie  selon  la  Charity  reproached  vember  19, 1819,  his  fourth  ministiy,  un- 

he  government  with  having  taken  away  der  Decazes.    (See  JFVance,  since  1814.) 

Mrsonal  liberty  and  tiie  liberty  of  the  From  this  time,  the  government  of  Louis 

itees.     He  was  even  bold   enough  to  had  the  support  of  public  opinion.    But, 

iiaintain,  that  that  ordinance  was  contrary  after  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 

» the  wishes  of  the  king.    The  elections  Berry,  February  14,  1820,  the  party  of 

ht  the  new  chambei^  were  such  that  the  the  ultras  again  raised  its  head.    Riche- 

3onstitutionallsts  could  raise  their  voices,  heu    took   me    place    of  Decazes;   the 

They  spoke  in  vain,  though  with  great  law  of  election  was  altered ;  the  ceusor- 

odeut  and  boldness,  for  the  freedom  of  the  ship  of  newspapers  was  introduced,  per- 

press  and  a  juiy.    The  law  of  censorship  sonal  freedom  lunited,  &c.    All  this  gave 

of  November  9  remained  in  force.    The  more  power  and  influence  to  the  extreme 

itate  of  the  people,  in  the  general  deamess  rovalists.    The  party  of  anti-Bourbonists, 

>f  all  articles,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  which  thought  that  the  welfare  of  France 

[leeded  every  possible  alleviation,  and  the  required  a  dynasty  not  belonging  imme- 

king's  spirit  of  order  contributed  greatiy  diately  to  the  Bourbon  line,  remained  still 

:o  this.    From  1814  to  1816,  tiie  orreara  a  large  one,  wiiile  the  party  of  the  princes, 

unounted  to  m<»e  than  83,000,000,  which  which  showed  a  veiy  great   and  very 

tiad   increased  the   budget  of  expenses  natural  predilectwn  for  Louis,  was  sup- 

Ssr  1817  to  1,068,000^  francs,  being  ported  hy  the  ultras^  who  sought  to  form, 

309,000  more  than  in  1816 ;  while  the  reve*  m  aU  Europe,  a  general  coalition  against 

[iue  for  1817  could  not  be  estimated  high-  hbend  fninciples.    The  wkikt  eontpiraeyy 

9r  than  774,000,000,  so  that  a  deficit  of  ai  it  was  called,  detected  in  1818,  sbowed 

314,000,000  was  to  be  coveied.    Recourse  thai  it  was  the  object  of  the  ultra  royalists 

was  had  to  loans;  the  same  thinfftOGMk  place  to  destroy  the  constitution.     They  had 

in  1818.    The  diminution  of  the  standing  |^ven  to  the  ambaasadora  of  foreign  pow- 

Bimy,  and  its  entire  dissolution  in  oonae-  en  a  paper — written,  it  is  said,  by  the 

oueooe  of  the  congress  of  Aix,  were,  thera*  baran  de  Vitrotte»--JVb<e  teon^  eipoMR^ 

loraw  fortunate  events.    Among  tfie  evenii  U8frdate»dUhuidtladmfkrtcofupprm- 

of  tlM  adminastntkm  of  Louis  XVIIl,  it  Umi^  to  attnct  their  attention  to  the  dan- 
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sera  which  menaced  the  reign  of  the  with  him,  wherever  the  affiin  of  the  em- 

Bourbonsy  that  their  troops  might  not  be  mre  required  the  presence  of  the  regeu. 

withdrawn  from  Franc^  but  a  change  During  the  course  of  his  reign,  Genntiiy 

made  in  the  French  ministiy.    This  note,  was  desolated  bjr  the   HuDgmam^  and 

the  giving  of  which  was,  according  to  the  torn  asunder  bv  civil  discord.     He  asMim- 

French  laws,  treasonable,  caused  so  much  ed  the  imperial  tide  in  906^  but  waa  nevs 

dtasatiAfoction,  that  Chateaubriand,  in  his  crowned.     He  died  in  911  or  919;  and 

Eemarqmea  nor  Us  ^airs  du  Moment^  de-  with  him  ended  the  royal  lino  of  Charie- 

nies  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it  inagne. 

That  paity  had  in  view  to  form  a  new  Louis  IV,  the  Bavarian,  emperor  of 

ministry,  of  which  VlUele,  ChlLteaubriand,  Germany,  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  dnks 

Donadieu,  and  others,  were  to  be  mem-  of  Bavaria,  was  bora  in  1386.    On  the 

bers.    All  examination  into  this  business  death  of  Heniy  VII  (q.  vA  five  dedon 

was,  however,  prevented,  and  the  eenerab  were  in  &vor  of  Louis,  wnile  the  ochen 

Canuel,  Chapdelaine,  with  H.  H.  Joannis,  supported  Frederic,  duke  of  Auatria.  Tb» 

Romilly,  De  Sorgis,  &&,  who  had  been  two  rivals  beins  both  crowned,  a  war  ei- 

already  arrested  as  accomplices,  were  re-  sued,  and  Frederic  was  tnude  msoner, 

leased  August  19,  1818,  from  the  secret  in  the  battle  of  MAhldor^  in  1993.    (S« 

Srison  (tecrd).  By  the  ordinance,  July  Bavaria;  and  Germany^  SRttory  ^)  h 
4,  however,  the  baron  Vitrolles  viras  1315,  Louis  had  expelled  his  brother,  Ba- 
struck  off  the  list  of  ministera  of  state  and  dolph,  who  opposea  his  election,  fiom  die 
membere  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Palatinate^  but,  after  the  death  of  the  hi- 
king. But  Louis  allowed  what  was  ter,  had  formed  a  convention  with  \m 
called  the  (keocraiic  party,  in  union  with  sons,  by  virtue  of  which  their  patrimoof 
the  fiiends  to  old  privileges,  to  gain,  con-  was  restored  to  them,  and  the  eleettifil 
tinually,  more  influence  in  the  internal  dignity  viras  to  belong  ahemateljr  to  Baia- 
management  of  the  kingdom.  This  viras  ria  and  the  Palatinate,  llie  vacant  Maik 
shown  by  the  prosecutions  against  the  of  Brandenburg  he  conferred,  in  1321^  oo 
writers,  who  complained  of  abuses  in  his  eldest  son.  In  his  disputea  with  pope 
the  public  administration,  and,  especiaUy,  John  XXII,  a^nst  whom  he  waa  joined 
of  the  measures  of  the  secret  police,  by  b]r  the  Visconti  parnr  in  Italy,  he  nwa- 
which  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  tained  the  digni^  of  the  German  crowi, 
political  enemies  were  enticed  to  mani-  and  set  up  the  antipope  Nicholai  V.  la 
fest  their  feelings  by  deeds.  An  instance  1346,  Clement  VI  excommimicated  lun, 
of  this  kind  was  the  punishment  of  the  and  succeeded  in  causing  five  etodonte 
deputy  Kochlin.  By  the  chanffe  in  the  set  Charies  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Ko- 
law  of  elecdons,  in  June,  1820,  the  system  hernia,  on  the  imperial  throne.  In  thi 
of  the  strict  royalists  was  triumphant ;  midst  of  this  dispute,  Loub  died  (13^ 
Villde  (q.  V.)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  (See  Maunert's  Ijowm  IVy  or  fte  JSaeariai, 
the  ministry.  But  the  strength  of  the  m  German,  1812.) 
king,  who  had,  for  several  years,  been  un-  Louis  BoNAPAars.  (See  Afpenda^tui 
able  to  walk,  now  entirely  fiuled  hinL  of  this  volume.) 

His  last  triumph  was  the  campai^  in  Louis-Philip  I,  elected,  Aug.  7, 1880^ 
8|iain  in  1823.  In  August,  18S^,  it  be-  king  oftheFrench,knovniprevioi^ly under 
came  evident  that  his  disease  was  mortal,  the  tide  of  the  duke  of  OneanBi  ekwetiOB 
Until  the  day  of  his  death,  September  16^  of  Louis-Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (^dKtfi 
1824,  he  gave  proofs  of  firmness  and  and  of  Marie-Adelaide  de  Boiuiion  Pea- 
resignation.  **  Un  roi  doti  mowir^  said  thi^vre,  flrand-daugbter  of  a  natuial  na 
he,  quaindy,  ^mow  ne  doU  jamais  itrt  of  LouisXIVbvmadame  MonteflpaD,im 
nialadeJ*  Louis  XVIII  possessed  much  bom  at  Paris,  Oct  6, 1773L  Tiie  line  of 
inteHectual  culuvation  and  sagacity,  but,  Bourbon-Orieans(8eeBottr6on)WB8foiiBd- 
enieebled  by  disease,  he  had  not  suffi-  ed  by  Philip,  brotner  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
dent  strength  of  character  to  restrain  conferred  on  him  the  dnchy  of  Oittna 
the  ultras,  nor  did  he  understand  new  Philip  II,  his  son,  waa  the  well  known  n- 
France. — ^He  had  one  remarkable  max-  sent  of  France,  whoaemndson  was  Loda> 
im — VexactUude  est  la  poUtesse  des  rois,  Philip,  father  of  the  sul^ect  of  tlus  tSridb. 
Louis  III  (called,  in  German  history,  (See  OHeans.)  The  vnfe  of  king  Loai»> 
the  Ckild\  bom  in  893,  succeeded  his  Philip  is  Maiy- Amelia,  dausliter  of  Fer 
fiuher,  the  emperor  Araulph,  when  six  dinandIV,kingof  theTwoncifies.  ^le 
years  old.  In  his  minority,  archbiahop  royal  family  is  ^ven  in  the  aorticle  Jlsscf. 
mdo,  of  Mentz,  administered  the  cov-  division  StoHshes.)  Louk  bon,  at  fin^ 
enuneo^  and  canied  the  monarch  about  the  title  of  duke  ^  Foisy^  and,  wImb  kk 
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became  duke  of  Orleans,  that  of  under  Dumouriez,  gained  the  celebrated 

f  Chartres,     At  the  age  of  five  batde  of  Jeinappes  ^q.  v.),  in  which  the 

he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  duke  of  Chartres  distinguished  himself 

evalier  De  Bonnard ;  but,  in  1782,  The  duke  was  at  Touraay  when  the  con- 

Bction  of  his  education  was  intrust-  vention   passed  a  decree  of  banishment 

lie  countess  De  Genlis.    In  1791,  a  against  all  the  memberB  of  the  Bourbon 

of  the  constituent  assembly  having  fiunily  who  were  in  France.    He  was  de- 

»d  the  proprietary  colonels  to  quit  sirous  that  his  &ther,  and  all  the  family, 

litary  career,  or  to  take  the  effect-  should  join  him  in  emicFating  to  the  U. 

immand   of  their   regiments,  the  States ;  but  his  distance  m>m  Paris  delay- 

»f  Chartres,  who  was  ambitious  of  ed  the  arrangements,  and  the  decree  was 

nor  of  sending  his  country,  placed  revoked  before  they  were  finished.    In 

f  at  tlie  head  of  the  14th  regiment  February,  1793,  the  duke  was  recalled  to 

g^oons,  which  bore  his  name,  and  the  army,  and  employed  at  the  siege  of 

sn  in  garrison  at  Venddme.    Here  Maestricht,  under  the  orders  of  general 

ceeded  in  saving,  b3r  his  courage  Miranda.    Shortly  after  this,  the  duke, 

ssence  of  mind,  a  nonjuring  clergy-  who  had  manifested,  with  more  fiankness 

n  the  point  of  being  massacred  by  than  prudence,  his  horror  at  the  revolu- 

)ulace,  which  accused  him  of  hav-  tionary  excesses  in  France,  saw  a  decree 

sated  with  contempt  a  procession  of  arrest  levelled  asainst  himself.     He 

',ted  by  a  constitutional  clersyman.  then  resolved  to  quit  the  army  and  his 

»rdy  after  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  country.     He  went  to  Mens,  where  he 

ity  by  saving  an  engineer   fix>m  was  kmdly   received   by  the   archduke 

ing.    The  citv  of  Vend6me  decreed  Charles,  who  offered  him  the  commission 

1  account  of  these  honorable  actions,  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Austrian  army, 

crown.    In  August,  1791,  he  quit-  This,  however,  he  declined,  and  obtained 

nd6me,  with  his  regiment,  to  go  to  passports  for  Switzerland.    He  went  from 

iennes,  where  he  passed  the  win-  Mons  to  Switzerland^  in  April,  1793,  with 

filling  the  dudes  of  the  oldest  colo-  Ciesar  Ducrest,  his  aid,havmg  but  a  small 

'  the   garrison.     In   179S2,  when  supply  of  monej^ ;  crossed,  as  a  fugitive, 

XVI   had  declared   war  against  the  same  countries  throu^  which  he  had 

1,   the    duke   of  Chartres    made  passed,  a  short  time  before,  as  a  conqueror 

t  campaign.    In  1792,  Dumouriez  with  the  French  army,  and  learned,  from 

ded  liiafiiyetto  in  the  command  of  a  newspaper,  the  airest  of  all  his  family, 

ision  of  the  army.    Sept.  11, 1792,  He  arrived  at  Basle  in  September,  and 

ke  of  Chartres  was  appointed  heu-  there  waited  for  his  sister,  who  had  just 

•general,  and  was  called  to  take  the  arrived  at  Schaffliausen,  with  madame  de 

md    of    Strasburg.     **  I    am    too  Genlis  and  the  count  Montjoye.    In  order 

''said  he,  ^  to  shut  myself  up  in  a  to  join  them,  he  quitted  Basle,  and  at- 

ind  prefer  to  remain  active  in  the  tempted,  in  vain,  to  ^  himself  at  Zurich 

He  did  not  go  to  Strasburg,  and  or  Zug.    He  was  every  where  repulsed, 

mann,  whose  array  was  reinforced  and  received  notice  that  no  part  or  Svrit- 

iivifflon  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  zerland  was  safe  for  him.    In  this  sad  sit- 

3d  to  him  the  command  of  his  sec-  uation,be  was  anxious  to  find  a  retreat  for 

DC,  composed  of  12  battalions  of  his  sister ;  and  count  Montjoye  applied  to 

7  and  6  squadrons  of  cavalry.    At  general  Montesquieu,  who,  having  fallen 

ad  of  this  second  line,  he  fought  at  under  the  accusation  of  the  constitutional 

',  Sept  20, 1792,  and  displayed  ereat  assembly,  while  he  commanded  the  army 

y  and  judgment    The  26tli  of  the  of  the  Alp^  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzer- 

month,  the  executive  council  ap-  land,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Bremgar- 

d  the  duke  of  Chartres  to  tiie  second  ten,  under  the  name  of  chevalier  Rionel. 

and  in  the  new-levied  troops,  who  This  genUeman  took  an  interest  in  their 

to  be  united  by  Labourdonnaye  at  situation,  and  succeeded,  not  without  diffi- 

'.    But  the  duke  declined  this  ap-  culty,  in  getting  admission  for  mile  d'Or- 

lent,  and  went  to  Paris  to  ask  per-  leans,  and  even  madame  de  Genlis,  into  a 

n  to  remain  in  the  line,  and  in  Kel-  convent  in  Bremsarten.    To  the  duke  of 

in's  army ;  but,  as  he  had  been  al-  Chartres  he  could  only  say,  that  there  was 

superseded  there,  it  was  proposed  nothing  for  him  tq  do  but  to  wander  in 

I  to  pass  into  tiiat  of  general  Dumou-  the  mountains,  taking  care  to  stay  but  a 

^o  viras  going  to  Flanders,  to  at-  short  time  in  any  one  place,  until  circum- 

the  invasion  of  BeU^um,  and  he  stances  should  become  more  favorable, 

ted  the  offer.    Nov.  ^  the  Frmdi,  Hie  duke  ofChartres,  satisfied  with  having 
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placed  his  aster  in  security,  followed  this  oeity  in  the  way ;  lounieTed  on  foot  with 

judicious  advice.     Alone  and   on  foot,  the  Laplanders,  along  the  mouDtauMi  to 

almost  without   money,   he    began   his  the  gulf  of  Tys.  and  reached  the  fiotk 

travels  in  the  interior  of  Switzeriand  and  Cape  August  34,  1795.      After  sttyiag 

the  Alps.     Eveiy  where   he  was  seen  a  few  da^s  in  this  region,  at  eigbteeo 

contenoing  with  courajge  against  fatigue  degrees    from    the    pole,    he     returned 

and   poverty.     But  his  resources  were  through  Lapland  to  TonieOy  at  ^  ex- 

entirely  exhausted,  and,  being  recalled  to  tremity  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.    From 

Bremgarten  by  a  letter  from  M.  Montes-  Tomeo  he  went  to  Abo,  and  travened 

c]uiou,  he  obtained,  through  the  interfer-  Finland;   but  he  did  not /vint  RusMf 

ence  of  that  gendeman,  the  situation  of  where  Catharine  then  reigned.     He  nen 

professor  at  the  college  of  Reichenau.  visited  Stockholm,  where  he  was  discor- 

He  was  examined  by  the  officers  of  this  ered  by  the  French  minister  in  Swedes, 

institution  under   a    feigned  name,  and  and  introduced  to  the  king  and  the  duke 

UDanimously  admitted.    Here  he  taught  of  Sudermania,  who  treated  him  widi 

geosraphy,  history,  the  French  and  Enff-  distinction,  and  offered  him  every  6dfiy 

nsh  languages,  and  mathematics,  for  eight  for  seeing  all  he  desired  in  the  lonsdooL 

months,  without  having  been  discovered.  Afler  this  northern  tour,  the  pootioD  d  . 

The  simplicity  of  his  manners  prevented  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  political  and  I 

any  suspicion   beins  entertained  of  his  pecuniary  point  of  view,  did  not  improfa 

elevated  rank,  and  he  was  able  to  con-  Emissaries  from  different  parties  sougte 

ciliate  the  esteem  of  the  government,  and  the  prince,  bringing  him  oifierent  piop- 

the  gradtude  of  his  pupils.    It  was  at  ositions.    Some  of  them   were  demnw 

this  place  that  he  learned  the  tragical  of  drawing   him   into    foreign    canpi; 

end  of  his  unfortunate    father.      Some  while  the  agents  of  the  executive  dire^ 

political  movements  takins  place  in  the  tory,  to  which  he  had  become  an  obiect 

Grisons,  mademoiselle  d'Orleans  (quitted  of  suspicion,  wished  to    permiade  mn 

the  convent  at  Bremganen,  and  joined  to  leave  Europe.    In  the  month  of  An* 

her  aunt,  the    princess   of  Conti.     M.  gust,  179^  he  received  a  letter  from  lui 

Montesquieu  thought  that  he  might  now  mother,  the  duchess  of  Orleans.     81m 

sivo  an  asylum  to  the  prince,  of  whom  begged  him,  in  the  most  touching  mn- 

his  enemies  had  for  some  time  lost  all  ner,  in  her  own  name,  and  for  the  iIlle^ 

trace.    The  duke  roceived  the  most  hon-  est  of  her  other   children,  detained  a 

orable  testimonials  in  quitting    Reiche-  MarHeilles,  to  quit  Europe  for  Amem 

nau,  and  retired  to  Bremgarten.    Here  He  sailed  fVom  die  Elbe,  on  boaidtbe 

he  remained,  under  the  name  of  Corby,  American  ship  America,  in    September, 

until  the  end  of  1794,  when  he  thought  1796,  and,  in  October,  he  arrived  m  Phih- 

proper  to  quit  Switzerland,  his   retreat  delphia.    The  passage  of  hia  two  bielb- 

there  being  no  longer  a  secret.    In  the  era,  the  duke  of  Montpenaier  and  couui 

state  in  which  Euro|)e  then  was,  Uiere  Beaujolais,  was  not  so  fortunate.    It  wm 

was  no  country  where  the  duke  of  Or-  not  until  Februair,  1797,  that  they  rcacih 

leans  (for  this  was  now  die  title  of  the  cd  America,  ancf  joined  their    orotbcb 

subject  of  this    article)    could    be    safe  They  brought  him  more  hopes  than  it- 

from    the    indefatigable    persecution    of  sources.    The  duke  of  Orieans  proposed 

which  he  was  the  object    He  resolved  to  them  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  tlie 

to  go  to  America  ;   and    Hamburg  ap-  United  States.    Thev  set  out  on  hoi«^ 

peared  to  him  the  best  place  for  his  em-  back,  accompanied  by  a  single  servnl 

t)arkation.      He  arrived  in  that  ciw  in  named  Beaudouin,    who    had    followed 

1795.     Here    his  expectation  of  funds  the  duke    of  Orleans    to    Sl   Gochini 

failed  him,  and  he  could  not  collect  suf-  They  went  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  into 

ticient   pecuniary    means    to    reach  the  Virginia,  where  they  saw  geneial  W«k- 

United  States ;  but,  being  tired  of  a  state  ington  at  Mount  Vernon,  who,  before  the 

of  inactivity,  and  provided  with  a  letter  expiration  of  his  presidency,  had  inrittd 

of  credit  for  a  small  sum  on  a  Copenha-  them    to    visit    him.      AAer    travcJfiai 

gen  banker,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  north  through  the  south,  they  visited  the  fijba 

of  Europe.    This  banker  succeeded  in  Niagara,  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  1797, 

obtaining^  passports   for   him    from  the  they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  tini 

king  of  l>enmark,  not  as  the  duke  of  Or-  the    yellow    fever    raffed    in    that  d^. 

leans,  but  as  a  Swiss  traveller,  by  means  These  three  princes,  who  had  been  boa 

of  which  he  was  able  to  travel  in  safety,  to  the  highest  fortune,  could  not  quit  tim 

He  travelled  through  Norway  and  Swe-  dangerous  residence  for  Mrant  of  nMMf. 

den,  seeing  every  thing  worthy  of  curl-  It  was  not  until  September,  that  thorioolb- 
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« 
ving  recovered  poMeeaon  of  her  established  himselC  with  his  brotheis,  ac 
rty,  supplied  them  with  ineaos  for  Twickenham,  in  Engfland.  The  duke 
joumev.  Tbe^  went  first  to  New  visited  eveiy  thing  curious  in  Great  Brit- 
and  then  visited  Rhode  Island,  ain,  and  studied,  with  great  zeal,  the  po- 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  litical  economy  and  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
!.  On  their  return  to  Boston,  the  try.  ThedukeofMon^nsierdied  inthe 
lapers  infbnned  them  of  the  ben-  vear  1807.  Count  Beaujolais  was  in  feeble 
nt  of  their  mother.  Th€y  then  health,  and  was  ordered  by  the  EngUsk 
unmediately  to  Philadelphia,  in-  physicians  to  visit  a  warmer  climate, 
g  to  join  their  mother  in  Spain,  The  duke  accompanied  him  to  Malta; 
er  they  were  informed  that  she  from  thence  to  Sicily ;  but,  before  their 
)een  transported.  But  the  virant  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  young 
ads,  and  the  war  between  Spain  prince  died.  After  many  adventures,  the 
England,  opposed  their  desires,  duke  met  his  mother  at  Mahon,  firom 
seemed  but  one  course  left,  namely,  whom  he  had  been  separated  sixteen 
X)  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Havana,  years.  In  November,  1809,  he  was  mar- 
left  Philadelphia  in  December,  ried,  at  Palermo,  to  the  princess  Amelia, 
and  went  down  the  Ohio  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  After  the 
sippi,  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  &11  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
loudly  received.  They  staid  in  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  finding  himself 
ity  five  weeks,  waiting  for  a  Span-  in  a  country  wnich  had  not  forgotten  his 
issel ;  but,  being  disappointed,  they  former  services.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
ked  in  an  American  ship,  which  was  leon,  in  1815,  he  sent  his  fiunil^  to  Eng- 
on  the  voyage,  by  an  English  land,  and  was  ordered  by  the  kmg  to  take 
;.  The  duke  of  Orieans  diacov-  command  of  the  department  of  the  North, 
[limself  to  the  captain,  who  landed  He  remained  in  this  situation  until  the 
with  his  brothers  at  Havana,  the  24th  of  March,  1815,  when  he  gave  up 
)f  Mareh.  They  attempted  in  vain  the  command  to  the  duke  of  Treviso,  and 
t  a  passage  to  Europe.  Notwith-  went  to  join  his  family  in  England,  where 
ng  their  regret  at  being  obliged  he  again  fixed  his  residence  at  Twick- 
9  out  of  France,  they  would  -have  enham.  On  the  return  of  Louis  XYin, 
contented  in  obscurity,  if  they  after  the  hundred  days,  an  ordinance 
have  obtained  the  means  bf  an  was  issued,  authorizing,  according  to 
able  subsistence.  Their  reception  the  charter,  as  it  then  stood,  all  the 
e  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  in-  princes  of  the  blood  to  take  their  seats  in 
ints  of  Havana,  gave  them  some  the  chamber  of  peers ;  and  the  duke  re- 
;  but  the  court  of  Madrid  disap-  turned  to  France,  in  September,  1815,  for 
$d  them,  by  forcing  them  to  quit  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  ses- 
land  of  Cube.  An  order  was  issued  sion.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  bv 
mjuez,  directing  the  captain-general  a  display  of  liberal  sentiments,  which 
avana  to  send  the  three  brothers  were  so  little  agreeable  to  the  administra- 
w  Orleans,  without  providing  them  tion,  that  he  retired  asain  to  England, 
my  means  of  support  The  broth-  where  he  remained  till  1817.  He  was 
fused  to  go  to  the  place  designated,  not  again  summoned  to  sit  in  the  cham- 
ent  to  the  English  Bahamas,  where  her,  on  his  return,  and  remained,  there- 
were  kindly  received  by  the  duke  fore,  in  private  life,  in  which  he  displayed 
[ent,  who,  however,  did  not  feel  all  the  virtues  of  a  sood  father,  a  good 
rized  to  give  them  a  passage  to  husband,  and  a  good  citizen.  In  1824, 
md  in  a  British  frigate.  They  were  he  received  the  title  of  royid  kighniss. 
liscouraged,  but  ndled  in  a  small  His  son,  the  duke  of  Chartres  (now 
I  to  New  Yorit,  whence  an  English  duke  of  Orieans),  was  educated,  like  his 
it  carried  them  to  Falmouth,  and  ancestor,  Henry  iV,  in  the  public  insdtu- 
arrived  in  London  in  February,  tions  of  the  counUry,  and  distinguished 
The  duke  still  desired  most  himself  by  his  success  in  his  studies, 
sdy  to  see  his  mother,  and  the  The  fionily  of  the  duke  was  ever  a  model 
ish  government  allowed  him  to  of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic 
passage  to  Minorca  in  a  fHsate.  virtues.  PerBonally  simple  in  his  tastes, 
virar  between  Spain  and  Engmnd  coder  and  economy  were  combuied  with 
r  manv  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  a  magnificence  becoming  his  rank  and 
^w  between  the  duke  and  his  wealth.  The  protector  of  the  fine  arts, 
er,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retum  andthepatr  ofletters,  his  superb  palace, 
igkiid  without  seeing  her.    He  dien  and  his  dehghtfiil  seat  at  NeuiUy,  were 
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ornaniented  with  the  produGtioiis  of  the  case  of  PoUcnac.    Not.  3,  the  min 

fonner,  snd  freauented  by  the  distinguish-  was  changed,  and  Laffitte  beeame  p 

ed  scholare  of  the  age.    After  the  events  dent  of  Uie    council    and    niiniBKi 

of  Jul^,  ld30  (see  France^  since  1814),  the  finance,  who  was  succeeded  in  this 

depuoes  present,  89  in  number,  invited  the  by  Casimir-Penier  (see  Perrier),  M 

duke  to  assume  the  executive  power,  un-  14, 1831. 

der  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the        Louis,  the  baron,  ibrmerly  more  kD 

kingdom.    During  the  three  days,  he  had  as  the  *Mit  LouiSf  a  French  mastm 

reiMined  at  his  country  seat,  at  Neuilly,  was  bora  at  Toul,  in  1755,  and,  at 

and  had  even  kept  himself  concealed,  so  outfafeak  of  the  revolution,  was  coons 

that  confidential  messensera,  sent  to  him  on  witii  the  parliament  of  Paris.    He  sbo 

Wednesday  and  Tliursday,  had  been  un-  himself  mvorable  to  the  new  princi 

able  to  find  him.    But,  after  the  combat  and.  in  1790,  assisted  the  bishop  of  Ai 

was  over,  feeling  that  the  throne  was  now  (Talleyrand)  in  celebmting  mass  oo 

Tacant,  be  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Champ  de  Man.    On  the  overthrow 

deputies,  to  become  lieutenant-general  of  royalty,  he  retired  to  Engtand,  when 

the  kingdom,  and,  on  Saturday,  issued  a  remained  until  the  revolution  of  the 

proclamation  in  tliat  capacity.    The  ses-  Brumaire.    During  the  imperial  gov 

mm  of  the  chamben  was  opened,  Aug.  3,  ment,  he  held  several  inferior  posts  ii 

by  the  lieutenant-general,  who  communi-  departments  of  war  and  finance,  and 

cated  to  them  the  abdication  of  Charles  X  1814,  was  made  minister  of  financi 

and  his  son.    Aug.  6  autl  7,  the  chamber  Louis  XVIII,  whom  he  followed  to  Gl 

of  deputies  declared  the  throne  vacant.  After  the  second  restoration,  he  w 

and  invited  the  duke  of  Orieaus  to  assume  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  \ 

the  title  of  king  of  the  French,  under  cer-  1818,  when  he  was  again  placed  ai 

tain  conditions,  which  lie  accepted,  and,  head  of  the  financial  department,  I 

CO  the  9th,  took  the  oath  to  the  new  char-  which  be  retired  in  1819,  in  eoomsifm 

ter.    Thus,  in  a  fortnight  from  the  issuing  of  the  arbitrary  tendencv  of  the  miwsl 

of  the  ordinances,  tiM  old  dynasty  was  policy  at  that  time.     After  this  recirea 

oveithn>wii,  and  a  new  one  estabuslied,  be  voted,  in  tiie  chamber  of  the  depB 

on  republican  |>rincipks.    The  king  im-  with  the  lilN*ral  side  of  the  bouse 

mediaU'ly  |»roceeded  to  name  his  cabinet,  gayeke).    M.  I^ouis  was  the  fint  min 

from  tiie  mo«lerate  liberal  |MUtv.   Guizot,  of  fiiuuice  umler  the  new  goveramcs 

Louis,  Mole,  die  duke  de  Brogbe,  Gerani  1830,  but  was  siiroeetled  (K'ov.  3)  hj  \ 

and  SelioiiCiaui,  wen*  tiie  new  heads  of  fitte.  (q.  v.)    M.  I^uis  is  largely  engi 

ilie  dififeivut  de|iartmeutM,  and  numerous  in  Uh*  wine  tnule,  and  has  arcuinuleti 

«*luuigeic  were  made  in  the  ofiiceni  of  die  large  fortune  by  successful  conimei 

goverainent,  to  estaltliuli  a  liannony  be-  o|H*nitiouM.    (>f  a  cool  temperuneoi, 

tween  thtt  agents  of  power  and  dit*  new  inoderatiun  has  never  |ieraiitted  hii 

s)'stem.     In  the    administrative    branrli,  ioin  in  the  extn^iiesofany  party;  hoi 

out  of  Hi>  prvfivtis  70  were  removed ;  19l)  lioneKty,  iiifoniiatimi  and  gooil  sense  s 

subpn*fe«*t2S  out  of  *Z77 :  in  the  militar}',  to  have  acquin.'d  the  esteem  and  « 

4j5  gi*neral  otTircni,  out  of  75,  were  cliang-  dence  of  all. 

ed;  ti5  ctilmM^ls  reiiiove<l,  aiMl  iHsariy  ail        I^»l'I9,  S:^t.  ;  tlio  chief  town  of  MiM 

the  g«>vvniors  of  furtniMw :  in  the  li*fpd,  on  the  w<>st  liaiik  of  the  MisMsippi 

74  proeurrurs  wen?  diMuiiwed.     TIn'  lor-  niileit,  by  water,  below  the  junctioo  ii 

eign  relations*  «)f  tin*  new  «lyuai4y  next  n*-  MiM«Hin,  aiKl  14  above  tliat  of  the  M 

quirrtl  attention:  s|»eciiiJ   mitwoiM  were  nH*c,3UlN'low  that  of  the  Illinois,  900  al 

sent  to  dm  dit!«*rent  rourtH  of  Kuro|Ms  and  dial  of  the  Ohio,  1180  above  New 

were   fav<Nralily   received    by   uil   e\cr|il  leaius  alMtut   llOU  below  the  faUs  of 

Russia.     St^urity  against  fonrign  iuvnuioii,  Anthony,  8!*7  frtiin  Washington ;  loo. 

aiwl  die  prtMer^ation  of  douMvtii' truiiquil-  IU7  \V. ;   lat  '^  l^if  N. :   po|iulalioaL 

lity,  were  pniviikNl  fiir  by  the  orynuiiza-  IHIQ,  1000:  in  IHSO,  i3i¥;  in  1830^9 

tion  of  tlie  national  guartl,  ami  dM' tncreaae  'Die  situation  of  the  town   is  elr«a 

of  the  army.    (For  tin*  trial  of  tlie  minis-  pleasant  and   healthy.     Tlie  groudl 

teia,  the  riou  atuiuUng  it,  and  fardier  de-  which  it  rtaniis  rises  gradually  frooi 

tails  on  die  litjai>r>'  of  France,  Si*t*  •Ippni-  firat  to  die  wihhmI  bank.    Three  iB 

dU  to  die  ronrhidiog  voIuum^  oi  thin  work.)  nin  fiaiTillel  with  tlie  river,  and  are  ii 

Peyronnet  (q.  \ .L  ("hantelau/i*,  liuemoii  wnned  b\'  a  number  of  othere  at  right 

de  Ranvilleaiul  Puligiuu:  ((|.  v.j,  weresi*u-  gies.    The  town  extends  along  the  > 

tencrd  to  imprisonuient  for  lilt%  niih  die  abutit  two  miles.     Tlie  secood  bali' 

aiMt>^**'"'  penalty  of  civil  deaths  in  die  about  40  feet  higher  thaa  the  pitfi 
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the  town  »  chiefly  built,  and  afibrds  stone  houses,  with  a  krfle  parade  at  a  little 

view  of  the  town  and  river.    On  distance  from  the  citadel,  the  inside  of 

nk  stand  the  ibrtifications  erected,  which  is  a  fine  square,,  near  200  feet  every 

r  times,  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  way.    The  town  is  half  an  English  mile 

wn  contains  several  houses  or  pub-  in  length,  and  two  in  circuit    The  har- 

rship,  among  which  is  a  Catholic  bor  is  excellent,  and  is  more  than  half  an 

ral,  and  a  theatre.     The  houses  English  mile  in  breadth  in  the  narrowest 

istly  of  wood,  but  many  are  built  part,  and  six  miles  in  length,  from  north- 

le,    and  wliitewashed.      Most  of  east  to  south-west    The  principal  trade 

re  furnished  with  a  large  garden. —  of  Louisburg  is  the  cod  fishery.    It  was 

lis  was  first  established  in  1764.    It  taken  from  the  French  by  the  English 

resent,  in  a  state  of  rapid  improve-  fleet,  under  sir  Peter  Warren,  and  the 

fast  increasing  in  population  and  American  forces,  commanded  by  sir  Wil- 

Its  situation  is  advantageous  and  liam  Pepperel,  in  the  year  17&,  but  af- 

ing,  being  more  central,  with  re-  terwards  restored  to  France,  by  the  treat}' 

)  the  whole  territory  belonging  to  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.    it  was  again 

States,  than  any  other  considerable  taken  by.  the  English,  under  the  command 

and,  uniting  the  advantages  of  the  of  admiral  Boscaweii  and  lieutenant-gen- 

^reat  rivers,  Mississippi,  Missouri  eral  Amherst,  in  July,  1758,  and  its  ^rti- 

nois,  with  their  numerous  branches,  fications  have  been  since  demolished, 

ssessing  unrivalled  facilities  for  an  Louis  d'or  ;  a  French  gold  coin,  which 

ve  trade,  it  will  probably  become  a  received  its  name  from  Louis  XIII,  who 

ity,  and  be  tlie  centre  of  an  exten-  first  coined  it  in  1641.    (See  the  article 

mnierce.    The  country  around  and  Coins.)    The  value  of  the  Zf0ui9  is  there 

!*  St  Louis,  for  the  distance  of  15  given    at   $4^35.      Louis    XIII    coined, 

san  extended  prairie,  of  a  very  lux-  likewise,  a  piece  of  silver  money,  called 

soil.  (For  the  college,  see  Jlfiif^urt.)  lows  blanc,  also  ecti«,  and,    among    us, 

rsA,  AnousTA  Wilhelmina  Aha-  Drench  crowns. 

een  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Charles,  Louisiana  Territory.    The  French, 

if  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  was  bom  when  in  possession  of  a  great  portion  of 

10,  1776,  at  Hanover,  where  her  the  continent  of  North  America,  seem  to 

^vas  commandant    When  six  years  have  applied  this  name,  in  a  vague  man- 

3  lost  her  mother ;  and  her  grand-  ncr,  to  all  the  territories  claimed  by  them 

,  at  Darmstadt,  took  charge  of  her  south  and  west  of  Canada.    In  this  sense, 

on.    In  1793,  tlie  present  king  of  it  must  be  considered  as  coextensive  with 

I,  then  prince  royal,  saw  her  at  tlic  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bounded  on 

on,  when  she  and  her  sister  were  the  east  by  the  Alleghanies,  and  stretching 

ed  to  his  &ther.    The  prince  was  westerly  an  unknown  and  indefinite  ex- 

iately  struck  with  her  uncoimnon  tent  to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  the 

,  and  was  soon  afler  betrothed  to  then    unexplored  wilds  of  the  interior, 

'rince  Louis,  of  Prussia,  was  be-  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  made  the 

,  on  the  same  day,  to  her  sister,  the  Mississippi  the    boundary    between    the 

duchess  of  Cumberland.   Dec  24,  English  and  French  colonies,  the  name 

be  princess  Louisa  was  married  to  was  hmited  to  the  part  of  the  valley  west 

wn-prince  at  Berlin,  and,  when  her  of  the  river,  but  still  of  an  unsettied  extent 

d  ascended  the  throne,  Nov.  16,  westward.    This  region  was  purchased 

he  became,  in  her  exalted  station,  of  Franco  by  the  U.  States,  by  which  it 

del  ofa  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen,  has  been  explored,  and  formed  into  the 

leviated  misei^  wherever  she  could,  states  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  the 

romoted  ment     In    1806,    when  territories  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.    We 

I  was  suffering  severely  under  the  shall  here  give  a  general  account  of  the 

s  of  war,  this  princess  becairie  still  progress  of  discovery  in  this  great  region, 

popular:  indeed,  her  beauty  and  and  of  its  history,  referring,  fbr  local  details, 

ber  benevolent  and  pure  character,  to  the  separate  heads  above  mentioned, 

ferings  and  her  fortitude,  rendered  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  colonize, 

object  almost  of  adoration.    She  if  not  to  discover,  Florida,  the  western 

1810.  hmits  of  which  were  by  no  means  accu- 

I8BURO ;  capital  of  Cape  Breton ;  retely  fixed  ;  and  De  Soto  (q.  v.)  was 

1  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  south-  probably  the  first  white  man  who  saw  the 

ie  of  the  island ;  Ion.  59^  56^  W. ;  MissiflBippi,  which  he  crossed  in  one  of 

54^  N.    Its  streets  are  regular  and  hn  expeditions,  not  fiir  from  the  influx  of 

consisting,  fbr  the  moat  part,  of  the  Red  river.    In  1673,  a  French  inuh 

viii.  11 
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rionaiy,  Marquette  (q.  v.),  with  Joliette,  a  French  and    Engli^    power    in    North 

citizen  of  Quebec,  crossed  tiie  country  America,  from  1754,  is  a  subject  of  more 

from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  interest.  The  French  had  scattered  them- 

which  they  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  selves  over  the  more  centra]  parts  of  the 

Arkansas. — See Recueil  des  Voyages  (Fans,  beautiful  valley  of  the  MiasifBippL    Kas- 

1681),  published  by  Theveuot,  as  a  sup-  kaskia,  Caliokia,  Vincennea,  Sl  G^eneineTe 

Element  to  his  colleciion. — Six  years  later,  the  post  of  Arkansas,  Nachitoches  on  Red 
^e  la  Salle  (q.  v.),  commander  of  a  fort  on  river,  Natchez  on  the  Miasissippi,  wen 
lake  Ontario,  set  out  to  explore  die  coun-  rally ing-points  of  the  rural  poputatioa  is 
try,  having  in  company  father  Hennepin,  this  immense  region,  who  nad  adopted. 
They  passed  the  winter  on  the  Illinois,  and  in  some  degree,  tlie  manneni  of  the  lo* 
La  Salle  returned  to  Canada  to  procure  dian  hunters,  while  New  Orieans  and 
supplies,  leaving  the  missionaiy  with  Mobile  had  become  places  of  conaiderabk 
orders  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its  commerce.  The  French  clainned  all  dK 
sources.  In  the  spring  of  IGdO,  Henne-  country  west  of  the  AUeghaniea,  and  had 
pin  accordingly  descended  to  the  mouth  established  a  chain  of  cx>nnmunicatioii 
of  the  river,  rollowed  up  its  course  to  the  from  New  Orleans  to  Quebec,  which  they 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and,  on  his  return  to  meditated  to  strengthen  by  a  line  of  fbm- 
France,  published  an  account  of  his  trav-  fied  posts.  The  English,  who  churned 
els,  in  which  he  called  the  region  Louisia-  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St 
no,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  (See  Henne-  Lawrence,  found  themselves  tlius  exposed 
pin,)  The  first  attempts  at  the  coloniza-  to  be  shut  in  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
tion  of  this  region  were  not  made  till  1(199,  Alleghanies.  The  French  occupied  and 
when  an  exp^ition  sailed  from  Roclicfort,  fortified  the  important  positioa  at  the  head 
under  the  command  of  Lemoinc  d'lbber-  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
ville,  a  Canadian  naval  officer  of  reputa-  of  fort  du  Quesnt.^  The  English  seDeial 
tion,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Misstis-  Braddock  foiled  in  his  attack  ou  this  post, 
sippi  by  sea,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  but  the  war  terminated  in  tlie  eompleie 
of  the  first  colony  at  fiiiloxi.  The  Span-  humiliation  of  France,  who,  by  the  peace 
iardrt,  who  had  not  long  l)cfore  established  of  1763,  was  obliged  to  cede  Canadaf  and 
a  settlement  at  Pcnsacola,  protested  against  all  her  possessions  east  of  the  MiasisBipfii, 
the  occupation  of  this  country-,  which  to  England.  The  preceding  year  (Novem- 
they  claimed  to  be  included  within  the  ber,  17G2),  she  hod  ceded  all  her  posae^- 
hmits  of  Mexico,  by  the  Fn^nch,  but  were  sions  west  of  that  river,  with  tlie  island  vi 
not  able  to  prevent  their  occupying  a  new  Orleans,  to  Spain, and  the  name  of  Louu- 
post  on  Mobile  river,  in  1702.  The  tan/z  now  became  limited  to  this  part  of  the 
French  had  kept  up  a  communication  be-  valley.  In  the  war  of  the  American  rer- 
tween  their  colonics  in  Canada  and  Lou-  olution,S{)ain  conquered  Florida  from  the 
isiona,  and  ha<l  been  active  in  exploring  English,  and,  by  the  })eace  of  1783i,  that 
the  country-,  princi^mlly  on  the  river  and  pmvince  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  while 
to  the  east  of  it.  In  1713,  a  census  of  the  all  the  country  between  Florida  and  the 
latter  colony  gave  a  population  of  400.  St.  Ijawrence,  and  the  ocean  and  the  Mis- 
In  the  your  171*2,  Antoine  dc  Crozat,  who  sissippi,  was  acknowledged  as  an  indefieo- 
had  amassed  u  fortune  of  40,000,000  livres  dent  state.  (See  United  States^  Keniucfy 
in  the  India  trade,  purcliuscd  a  grant  of  Tennessee,  Ohio,  &c.]  The  navigation  of 
this  country*,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Mississippi  soon  became  a  souire  of 
commerce  for  1()  years.  Disap(K)inte(l  in  difficulty  tietween  S|Kiin  and  the  U.  States, 
his  s|>eculations,  Crozat  gave  up  the  grant  Afler  much  delay,  the  treaty  of  1795  w-as 
in  1717,  and  the  Mississip|)i  connnercial  concluded  lietweeu  the  two  powcni,  b)' 
company  obtained  it.  A  new  government  which  a  line  of  boundary  was  agreed  on. 
was  formed,  consisting  of  u  governor,  in-  and  die  free  navigation  of  the  river  seeur- 
tendant  and  royal  council,  and  grunts  of  ed  to  the  U.  States.  In  1706,  the  Spanish 
land  were  mode  to  individuals.  New  Or-  posts,  to  the  north  of  31%  were  evacuated, 
leans  was  founded,  the  cuhivation  of  to-  but  Spanish  ships  committed  depreda- 
bacco  was  introduced,  and  miners  were  tions  on  the  American  coniinercc,  and  n^- 
sent  to  work  the  mines  near  St.  I^uis ;  fused  to  allow  the  navigadou  of  the  Mia- 
but,  in  17«')1,  the  company  gave  up  the  sissippi,  and  the  right  of  de|K>sit  at  New 
country  to  the  cn)wn.  The  early  hostili-  Orleans,  which  had  been  secured  by  trea- 
ties of  the  French  with  the  S|Kuiisli  and  lies.  A  force  was  acconlingly  prepared 
English  colonists,andwhh  the  different  na-  on  the  Ohio,  by  the  government  of  the 
tive  trilN>s,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  relate.  U.  States,  in  1799,  intended  to  descend  the 
(See   Mdchez,)     The   struggle    of    the  MLssissippi  and  seize  New  Orieans.    A 
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chaD^  of  admiDiBtntioD  was  fbUowed  by  ed  a  laive  river,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  disbanding  of  these  troops,  but  repre-  the  Red  river,  but  which  proved  to  be  the 
sentations  were  made  to  Spain  against  the  Del  Norte.  He  had  unconsciously  entered 
violation  of  the  treaty,  with  a  demand  of  the  Spanish  territories  with  his  party, 
redress,  which  was  answered  by  the  when  they  were  arrested  by  Spanish  sol- 
declaration  that  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  diere,  and  carried,  almost  without  clothing, 
to  France.  The  French  force  destined  to  Santa  F6,  but  were  aflerwaitls  set  at 
for  the  occupation  of  the  country  was  lil)erty,  and  returned  to  Nachitoches.  (See 
blockaded  in  the  Dutch  ports  by  the  Eng-  Pike's  Expedition  to  the  Soiuxes  of  the  Mis- 
lish,  and  the  first  consul  ceded  Louisiana  sissippif  Philadelphia,  1810.)  In  1819,  tho 
to  the  U.  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  federal  government  organized  a  new  ex- 
by  a  treaty  dated  April  13,  1803.  (See  pedition,  of  a  military  and  scientific  na- 
the  secret  history  of  tliis  treaty  in  the  iRs-  ture,  to  examine  more  carefully,  with  a 
loire  de  la  Lovtsiancy  by  Barb^-Marbois,  view, to  colonization  and  defensive  estab- 
Paris,  1829.)  The  country  passed  peace-  lishments,  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
ably  into  the  possession  of  tlie  U.  States,  mountains.  It  was  commanded  by  major 
and  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  Long,  and  a  narrative  of  it  has  been  writ- 
oiganizing  its  government,  and  examining  ten  by  doctor  James,  botanist  to  the  expe- 
its  unknown  regions.  It  was  divided  into  ditioii.  The  party  embariced  at  Pittsburff, 
the  territorial  governments  of  Orleans,  in  a  steam-boat,  and  reached  the  mouui 
which,  in  1812,  was  admitted  into  the  of  the  Platte  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Union  as  an  independent  state  under  the  Having  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of 
name  of  Lomsiana  (see  Louisiana^  State  that  river,  they  resumed  their  route  in 
of),  and  of  Louisiana,  afterwards  changed  June,  1^0,  and  croe»ed  the  great  sandy 
to  MiasourL  (See  Miasouri  State,  and  desert  which  extends,  in  a  gentle  slope, 
Missouri  Territory.)  The  first  national  nearly  400  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
expedition  was  planned  by  president  Jef-  mountains,  and  nearly  500  miles  from 
ferson,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  north  to  south.  Its  surface  is  furrowed 
captain  Lewis  (q.  v.)and  lieutenant  Clarke  by  ravines,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  in 
(afterwards  governor  of  Missouri),  with  which  are  a  few  stunted  trees.  On  the 
instructious  to  ascend  the  Missouri,  cross  elevated  surface  of  the  desert,  not  a  tree 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  descend,  by  the  is  to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  thickly  set  with  the 
Columbia,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  spiny  cactus,  or  prickly  pear.  Proceeding 
began  the  longest  river  voyage  since  the  southwardly,  they  descended  the  Arkan- 
time  of  Orellana,  May  14, 1804.  Havins  sas,  and  returned  with  large  collections  of 
wintered  at  fort  Mandan,  they  continued  skins  of  rare  animals,  some  thousand  pre- 
their  voyage  next  spring,  and,  after  a  served  insects,  and  an  herbal  of  400  or  500 
course  of  ^00  miles,  arrived  at  tlie  foun-  new  plants.  (See  Account  of  an  Expedi- 
tain  head  of  the  Missouri.  Fifty  days  tion  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Philadelphia, 
were  occupied  in  crossing  the  mountains  1828.)  Another  expedition,  under  general 
by  a  difiicult  road ;  but  shorter  and  more  (now  governor)  Cass,  proceeded  to  explore 
easy  passages  have  since  been  discovered,  the  British  frontiers  about  the  sources  of 
Descending  the  Columbia  to  its  mouth,  tlie  Mississippi.  Schoolcraft  was  the  his- 
they  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  a  dis-  torian  of  this  expedition.  (Travels  to  the 
tance  of  4134  miles  from  their  starting-  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,inl&iiO,  Albany, 
point  They  returned  by  a  somewhat  1821.)  To  complete  the  survey  of  the 
shorter  route  of  3550  miles,  having  been  frontier,  major  Long  was  sent,  in  1823^ 
tlie  first  who  had  crossed  tlie  North  with  Mr.  Keating,  to  ascend  the  Su  Peter's, 
American  continent,  firom  the  Mississippi  a  considerable  river  which  falls  into  the 
to  the  Pacific  (See  Lewis  and  Clarke's  MississippL  They  traced  the  river  to  its 
Expedition  to  the  Sources  qf  the  Missouri,  source  (375  miles),  and,  proceeding  north- 
Philadelphia,  1814.)  About  the  same  time,  ward,  reached  the  Red  nver,  whicli  flows 
lieutenant  (afterwards  major)  Pike  was  into  lake  Winnipec.  (See  Narrative  of  the 
sent  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Missis-  Second  Expedition  to  St.  Peter's  River, 
sip^n,  ancl,  on  his  return  firom  that  expe-  Lake  ffiimtpec,  &c.,  by  fVUliam  H.  Keat- 
dition,  to  survey  the  country  lying  between  ing.)  This  completed  the  general  survey 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  of  this  immense  region.  Its  northern 
and  examine  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  boundary  was  settled  by  the  convention 
and  Red  rivers.  Having  arrived  at  the  of  1818  with  Great  Britain,  on  a  line 
head  of  the  former,  and  suffered  much  drawn  in  49°  from  the  lake  of  the  Woods 
from  cold  and  hunser,  on  account  of  the  to  the  Rocky  mountains:  the  southern,  by 
elevated  situation  orthe  Gountry,  he  reach-  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  is  from  the 
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river,  in  S3P  N.,  to  the  Red  river ;  from  four  to  five  feet  high.    N< 

then  along  that  river  to  10(F  W.,  thence  be  more  dreairduui  a  priMpc 

divDctly  north  to  the  Arkanaaa,  which  it  ship^  nnaat,  while  paariiy  thi 

foDowB  10  43P  Ns,  and  thence,  in  that  par-  waste.     A  large  extent  of  coui 

allel,  to  the  South  sea.     The  states  of  state  is  annually  overflovred  by  i 

Louisiana  and  Missouri,  and  the  territory  sippi.    Accoitung  to  Mr.  Darb; 

of  the  Ariumsas  (q.  v.),  have  already  been  mge  width  of  ovn^wed  lands 

set  off,  and  are  occupied  with  a  thm,  but  river,  from  laL  31°  to  33^  N.,  r 

active  and  rapidlv  increasing  population,  sumed  at  20  miles,  equal  to  X 

The  great  minem  and  vesetahle  wealtli  of  miles.    Below  ho.  31**  to  the  e£ 

this  vast  region,  and  its  aunoet  unparallel-  Lafourche,  about  80  miles  in  < 

edfiicilitiesof  communication,  opeu  a  wide  inundation  is  about  40  miles 

prospect  to  the  prosperous,  free  and  hapny  equal  to  3200  square  miles.   Ali 

communities  that  are  springing  up  in  its  try  below  tlie  elfiux  of  ilie  Lb 

bosom.    The  territory  wetst  of  the  Rockv  liable  to  be  inundated,  equal  to  9 

mountains,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  U.  miles.    From  this  calculation. 

States  rather  by  priority  of  discover}-  than  tliat  8340  square  miles  are  liabl 

as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  will  be  undated  by  tlie  overflowing  of 

described  under  tliu  head  of  Or^n.  Beside  sippi ;  and  if  to  tliis  be  added  *^ 

the  works  already  mentioned,  cousidt  Char-  miles  fbr  the  inundated  lands  o 

levoizV  ikscnpium  dt  la  Aouretfe  Fnnut ;  er,  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  sta 

JefferMNi's  ^^ccount  of  Louisiana  ;  Stod-  inundation,  will  amount  to  10,t 

dard's  SkeUkes  of  Louisiana ;  and  Fluit's  in-  miles.    Of  tliis  extent,  i>ot  one 

teresting  work,  (Mtography  and  Hisiory  of  tually  covered  annually  with  w 

the  Miuissijtfi  Fail^  (Cincinnati,  1828.)  immediate  lianks  of  all  die  si 

Louisiana;  one  of  tlie  U.  Suites,  form-  seldom,  and  mam*  of  them  neve 

ed  in  1812.    It  is  bounded  north  by  Ar-  ed ;  and  tliey  am>nl  strips  of  ri 

kansas  territory,  east  by  the  state  of  Mis-  land,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  i 

sissippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     The  wide.    The  country  bet  ween  t 

eastern  boundary  line  is  formed  by  the  sippi,  Iberville  and  Peari  rivere 

river  Mississippi,  from  lat.  33^  to  31°  N. ;  porvint  part  of  the  state.    Tin 

thence,  by  the  parallel  of  3F,  to  P(>ari  iialf  is  a  level  country,  yet  high 

river;  thence  bv  tliat  stream  to  its  tiioutli.  ive  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com  a 

The  ffulf  of  Mexico  fbfiiis  tlie  soutliem  The  northern  fMut  presents  an 

boundary,  and  Babine  river  tin*  western,  surface,  cuveriHl  with  a  heavy 

frrHii  its  mouth  to  lat  32^  \. ;  tliencc  tlie  timber,  couKiHtiug  of  while,  nt 

boundary  line  procee<ls  duo  north  to  lat  low  c»ak,  hickory,  black  walniii 

•0^,  thence  due  east  to  the  MissisKippi;  magnolia  and  |>oplar.      TIte 

Ion.  8SP  to  <U«  y  W. ;  lat  2y^  to  'Jif"  N. ;  New  Feliciana  has  U^n  conn 

240  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  some,  as  the  ganlen  c»f  IxHiisi 

210    broail ;    stfuare    mikti,    48,220,    or  Houtli- western  part  of  the  state,  < 

31,403,000  acn'M :    population,    in    1820,  th<*  districts  of  OfiHousas  and 

15:),407;  slaves,  <X>,0Ij4:  in  18:n,214,(2)a  consists    niostly    of    extciiMvc 

The  |»rincipal  rivers  are  tiie  MissiAiippi,  Souk*  of  tlK^Hejmiirii's  art' d«-t 

Red,  Ouachitta,  Black,  Teiisaw,  SaUne,  die  lines  of  wimhIs  lM*twcen  thci 

Cakiisiu,  Meniientau,  Vennilion,  Atclmf-  cmlly  very  narrow,  ami  th<»y  in 

alaya,  Tcche,  Pearl,  Amite  and  Ibervilk*.  wdered  as  f<Hniiing  one  iiniiietis 

Tlie  hiraest  lakes  are  Pontcliartrain,  Man-  A  kirgi'  |>ortion  of  tht^flp  tracts  i 

repas,  Borgnv,  ChedinaclM'is  Mennenuiu,  liut  soiim*  iwrts,  |iarticuku4y  thai 

(.^alcasiu,  Salnne,  Bistiiieau,  BtMlcau  and  on  the  Tc*che,  are  wry  fertile,  a 

ficatahoob.     All  tlie  soutliem  iiart  of  this  flourishing  SfHtk'inents.     It  h&n 

state  is  a  ^-asl  alluvial  tract  of  low  cliam-  mated,  that  the  prairie  kirHhi  ii 

fiaign  country,  extending  from  lake  Bi>rgne  including  tin*  swaiiqis  akmg  tl 

tu  t^liine  river,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mex-  Mexico,  constitute  one  fifUi  ol 

ico  to  Batcm  Rouge  and  RmI  river;  about  surface.     The  cmintry  on  bcnJ 

250  inikw  long,  aiMl  from  70  to  140  wide.  Ri^l  river,  from  its  itioiith  tu  tlu 

This  extensive  tract  is  inti^rsected  bv  nu-  the  state,  is  intcmcctetl  with  Ui 

merous   rivcrti,  lia}H,  cit*eks  and    Ukes,  are  more  than  40  in  number,  an 

dlvi<ling  till*  couiitr}-  into  a  great  numlsT  muntcate  with  the  river.    The  I 

of  iskuids.    Tlie  country  aUsit  tlie  Balize  the  river  are  from  cme  to  ten  r 

is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees,  and  of  a  very  fhtile  soiL    The 

andeovwedwitbaapedeaofooafiareedi^  the  booocDa  ii  wiUow,  eodon-v 
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M (■*(■■*  End  buckeye;  on  l)ie  Calliollc  is  the   prcdanunoni   roUeioo  of 

pHnHniiCUcuiuber.Mh,  liiokory,  Lmiiaiana:  there  are  a  few  ^plieu  and 

it],  bJKk  wa]au^  witk  almiiJoiice  Metliodisia.      Accotding    to    returns  fbr 

|»wa ;  upou  the  secood-raie,  or  1826,  Ihe  militui  amounted  to  13^4  men. 

iqteid«,  white,  pitcli  and  yellow  The  principal  towns  in  the  stale  are  New 

JM  ruious  kinds  of  oak. — Tlie  tU-  Orieanij  (q.  v.),  DonaldsoD  or  Donaldson- 

■iMuaiana  is  aa  cold  as  that  of  ihe  Tille  (the  seat  of  Kovemnjcatj,  Nachito- 

pMMS  about  two  dfgTMa  further  ches,  Alexandria,  BatoD  Rouge,  Opeloii' 

\  111*  onuge  ceaoFB  at  about  30°,  soa,  Galveztown,  Sec.     The  coiisututioa 


Hprcane  at  SV.    Sugar  aod  rice    diders  tittle  from  those  of  the  odier  atate« 
'  -  -'ifaoMaie  in  general  south    (see  CotuiUtOiora);  bin  the  law  ' 
a  aanh  of  that  parallel ;    common  law  wbich  prevails  i; 


ItndM  of  Ifad  stale  in  general  south  (see  CotuiUtOiora);  but  the  law  is  not  the 
',mi  cotton  nonli  of  that  parallel ;  common  law  wbich  prevails  in  Ibe  ruet 
WTi  howvrei',  is  exieuaively  cuhi-    of  the  country,  except  so  &r  as  its  provjs- 


\men^  part  of  the  state.    Ainong  ions  hare  heen   intrcMluctxl   by  Mutule. 

Wi  Ut  the  apple  in  the  Dortliero  The  civil  law,  which  prevailed  under  |}m 

jtk  prach,  and  several  specjcs  of  French  domioioD,  has  been  Fetoined  in  ita 

y*),  the  oi&nge,  the  poiiiegraiiaie  iirincipal  fealures.     (See,  below,  Levit- 

He.   The  olive-tree  is  fouod,  atid  unto,  Codt  q/"-)    The  present  white  inhab- 

MhV'K  "'"'  vers  settled  in  Lou-  itants  of  Louinana  are   deBcendaiita  of 

hAned  ibnt  ll>e  oil  wns  us  f^nd  tlie  Spaniards,  Freoch  aitd  An^o-Auier- 

l-tf  tJMir  DBliTe  country.     Indigo  icatiB,  or  emierants  from  the  other  etotc^ 

IMuI)  much  culurated,  but  iias  or  from  the  Spanish  colonies.    The  ebtv- 

tf  htt,  in  B  great  measure  ebatidun-  acier  of  such  n  mixed  population,  iCAitored 

A>  fice  is  remarkably  good,  sud  over  a  great  extent  of  counti;,  iniun,  of 

■tauMbody.     Some  attention   has  rourM-,   be   variouH.      The   English   uui- 

been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  guage  and   the  Anglo-American  institu- 

Ui  and  the  finest  tobacn.o  ta  raised,  tions  ore,  however,  Bfisuiriing  the  nredoin- 

not  m  profitable  as  sudiu-  and  cot-  innnce.     The  early  history   of  Ine  state 

V  kinds  of  cotton  cidtivated  are  will  be  found  in  Ihe  prficedine  atliels.   In 

Bt,  neen  seed,  or  Tennessee,  and,  1812,  the  territory  of  Orleans,  liBving  been 

,  Bb^can   coltoii.    The  amount  found  to  contain  the  retjuiuie  number  of 

r  mtde  in  18^  was  87,9l!o  htids. ;  inhabitants,  was  admitted  itito  the  Union, 

acs,  39,1^4   hlids.:  in  18Sil,  the  under  tlie   name  of  Louinana.    Jan.  6, 

ule  was  41^,238  hbd^.;  and,  as  there  1815,  the  attack  of  the  English  on  New 

|aJlons  of  niolaisea  [o  each  hogs-  ttrlcans  was  repulsed  by  general  Jackaoo. 

MigBT,  the  hogsheads  of  molasses  (See  AW  Orkoni.) 

re  been  somewhat  leas  than  half        Ziouinona,   Code  of.    Most  of  the  U. 

nHM.   The  tobacco  exported,  from  States,  even  those  which  were  forraerly 

SO,  to  Oct.  I,  1830,  was,  for  the  colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  have  adopl- 

nonths,  35,111  hhdii;  for  the  sec-  ed  tlie  common  law  of  England,  as  the 

181 ;  for  the  third,  28,028.     The  bans  of  thC^ir  municipal  law.    The  state 

aXton  exported  in  the  same  peri-  of  Jjouisiana,  however,  has  steadily  ad- 

3M,848, 367,949, 351,690.    The  het^   to  the  civil  juriaprudence  which 


sxports  ti  the  stale,  in  1639,  was    it  derived  fium  the  continent  of  Europe, 
160.   The  value  ofiinports,  for  the    though,  in  criminal  matters,  the  Endish 
« $^7,209;  amouniof  ton-    jurisprudence  has  been   follovred.     The 


903,  of  which  17,000  was  steam-  custom    of   Paris,    which    the    colonists 

M^e.     The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  brought  with  them,  as  the  law  of  the  new 

BUM,  from  OcL  1, 1629,  to  Oct  1,  colony,  was  first  reduced  to   writing  in 

«286BbipH,445brigB,36Gschoon-  France  io  1510,  and  enlarged  and  amend- 

ope,  778  steam-boats, — total, 1898.  ed  in  1580.    The  deficietkciaa  of  the  cus- 

Dccount  of  the  canals,  see  Inland  tomaty  law,  both  in  the  mother  country 

gn.)     The  U.  States  granted  the  aad  the  colony,  were  suppfied  by  refers 

BOacreeof  land  fore  college^and  ence  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.     Lou- 

tjr-sixlh    of  each    lownshij),  or  isiatw  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in 

«ica,fbr  schools.    There  are  col-  173^  and  was  taken  poeseesion  of  by  this 

New  Orleans  and  Jackson.     In  latter  power  in  1769,  when  tbe  Spanish 

lenkaiure  made  a  grant  to  each  law  was  introduced.     The  gi'^'it  body  of 

tSjSU  to  every  voter,  to  be  ap-  this  law,  called  the  Sitle  Parlidat,  was 

tbe  education  of  the   poor  ;   in  compiled  as  early  as  1263.     The  Btaipt- 

BM  of  irtiich  nearly  $40,000  are  lacwnife  Cofldfa,  pubUahed  inlEfil.-wH 

•ppfied  for  this  puipose.    Tbe  inieoded  to  char  up  the  ctn^foaoa  vC  ibft 
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ftrenom  oodm,  but  it  leaves  the  autboritr  trinal  parts  than  the  fbnpcr  ( 

of  the  ParMu   generally   unimpaired,  theory  of  oblifation8,paiticuli 

The  cenioo  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  States  to  be  mentioned,  as  comprisij 

necessarily  introduced  the  trial  by  jurr  in  densed  and  even  elegant  foi 

a  modified  form,  and  the  writ  of  ktieag  satisfactory  enunciation  of  gc 

torpuM,  which  were  unknown  to  the  pre-  pies.    The   iurisconsults  ap| 

existing  laws.    The  legislative  council  of  profited  much  by  the  ([reat  w 

the  territory  of  Oiteans  borrowed  largely  lier,  entitled  Lt  Droit  cwU  fh 

fitMn  the  common  law,  but  princijMlly  code  contains  3553   artklee 

those  ibrms  of  proceedings  necessary  to  from  the  banning  for  cod 

confer  efficient  powers  on  the  courts  or-  reference.    The  most  strikir 

ganized  under  the  authori^  of  the  Union,  rial  changes  introduced  by  tl 

nut,  in  the  adjudication  of  suits  between  relate  to  the  rules  of  succesi 

individuals,   tlie   Spanish    jurisprudence  enlarged  libertv  of  disposing 

was  the  sole  guide,  except  in  commercial  by  1^  will,  by  curttuling 

quesUons.    In  1806,  the  legislative  coun-  which  must  be  reserved  for 

dl  ordered  two  able  jurists  lo  [M«pare  a  The  new  order  of  succession 

civil  code  fiv  the  use  of  the  territONry,  on  that  established  in  France 

tlie  groundwork  of  the  civil  laws  which  Napoleon,  and  will  be  found 

governed  the  territory.    It  was  reported  ahnost  precisely  from  the  11 

in  1806,  and  adopted,  but  was  not  allowed  Justinian,  from  which  the  S 

to  supersede  the  previous  laws,  except  as  of  descent  had  deviated  in  si 

fiur  as  those  laws  were  mconsistent  with  particulars. — ^The  legislature 

its  provisions.*    The  *^  Digest  of  the  Civil  provided  also  for  the  formati 

Code  now  in  Force  intheTerritory  of  Or-  code,  by  an  act  passed  in  li 

leans,**  as  it  was  called,  though  termed  a  trusted  the  cliarge  of  prepar 

code,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  synop-  EUin-ard  Livingston.    A  plai 

sisoftlie  jurisprudence  of  Spain.    It  con-  code  was  acconlincly  drawi 

tinned  in  operation  for  14  years,  without  and  presented  to  the  l^gishi 

any  tnateriaj  innovation.    In  1823,  Messra.  The  manuscript  copy  of  the 

Derfoigny,  Livingston  and  Moreau  Lislet  code  which  had  been  pre|ie 

were  selected  by  the  legislalure  to  revise  suioyed  by  dre  in  1834,  and 

and  amend  the  civil  code,  and  to  add  to  it  moii  has  been  since  engaged 

such  of  the  laws  still  in  force  as  were  not  tlie  loss,  and  completing  the  • 
included  tlirreiii.    They  were  authorized        Louisville  ;  a  citv  ot  K«*n 

to  add  a  s)'Kteni  of  commercial  law,  and  a  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  rapid 

rode  of  fNnctice.    The  code  which  they  that  river,  on  a  |>lain  elevai 

prepared,  having  been  adoiMed,  H'as  pro-  n.>et  almve  the  level  of  tlie  ri^ 

miilgated  in  1834,  under  the  title  of  the  W  W. ;  lat  :»^ :!'  N.    Tlie  > 

**  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  ;**  sandy,  with  a  substratum  < 

and  the  legislature  resolved,  that,  ^  from  from  which  very  giK>d  lirick 

and  after  die  iironiulgation  of  this  code.  The  town  is  regulariy  laid  oiii 

the  S(ianisli,   Roman  and  French  laws,  and  suaight  stnM^tA,  parallel  v 

which  were  in  force  when  Louisiana  was  are  intersected  by  18  others* 

ceded  to  the  U.  Slates,  and  the  acts  of  gh^M,  running  from  the  river 

the  legislati%'e  council  of  tlie  legislature  of  eni  lioundarv  of  the  city,  wl 

*lie  territory  of  Orleans,  and  of  tlie  legis-  diree  miles  long,  with  an  ai 

.ature  of  tiie  state  of  Louisiana,  lie,  and  of  upwants  of  one  mile.    Th 

hereby  arp,  repealed  in  every   case  for  by  the  ct*nsi«  of  leCJO,  was 

which  it  has  been  specially  pro%'ided  in  alioiit  10,500:  a  iikwi  rapid 

this  code.**     It  would  Sftem  that  where  tlie  uken  place,  and  the  nuiiiU 

code  is  silent  on  any  siibiect,  any  preex-  (June,  18:)1)  n<timated  at  i:i,(l 

isiing  bw  on  that  subject,  whether  of  Tlie  public  hiiihliiips  in  I>m 

French  or  Spanish  origin,  or  of  native  court-house,  gaol,  ten   horn 

|n>wth,  would  be  oonsMlmd  as  still  in  womliip,  a  |KK>r-h(»use,  city 

force.    The  new  c«de,  independently  of  marine  hosiiiul,  all  in  goml 

the  great  changes  which  it  has  introduced,  private    iNiiklings  are    nKMS 

is  much  more  foil  and  exfilicit  in  the  doc-  witliout  much  ornament ;  tlw 

•  la  ISIii.  a  Uw  wu  paMe.1  lo  epcoursge  and  l«rti<:«J>?Hy  Uiose  which  liav 

amkortte  iW  tninUiioQ oT  wrli  pMit  oTthe  Par-  «1  witlun  one  or  two  yeani, 

Hdms  m  wwr  c^acwt^  le  have  dw  Cores  of  hiw  tensive.    Louisville  is  the  m 

ia  dw  Mis,  aad  Mch  a  trsailMisa  was  aa^  cial  city  io  the 
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commerce  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  a  fall  of  24  fbet,  occasioned  by  an  irregular 
It  exports  tobacco,  whiskey,  cotton  bag-  ledge  of  lime-rock,  tlirough  which  the  en- 
ging  and  baling,  hemp^  flour,  pork,  bacon,  tire  bed  of  the  canal  is  excavated,  a  part 
lard,  and  nian^  other  productions  of  the  of  it  to  the  depth  o^  12  feet,  overkiid  witli 
country.  Its  unpens  are  various  and  ex-  earth.  There  is  one  guard  and  three  lift 
tensive,  the  easy  circumstances  of  the  locks  combined,  all  of  which  have  their 
people  whom  it  supplies  creating  a  lai^  foundation  on  the  rock.  There  are  two 
demand  for  foreign  articles  of  comfort  and  bridges;  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with 
luxury.  The  commerce  is  carried  on  by  an  elevation  of  G8  feet  to  tlie  top  of  the 
upwards  of  300  steam-boats,  measuring  parapet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  centre 
from  50  to  500  tons  each,  some  of  which  are  one  of  which  is  semi-elliptical,  with  a 
daily  arriving  from  or  departing  for  all  pans  transverse  diimieter  of  (ki,  and  a  semi- 
of  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet ;  the  two 
The  arrivals  during  the  lost  year  exceeded  side  arches  are  segments  of  40  feet  span ; 
1500,  and  the  departures  were  about  the  the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 
same  numl>cr;  this  is  exclusive  of  keel  and  head  of  the  guard  lock,  and  is  of  wood, 
flat  boats,  which  nmst  hai^e  amounted  to  100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  52  teet,  in- 
at  least  that  number.  Louisville  is  the  tended  to  open,  in  time  of  high  water,  ae 
great  commercial  depot  for  the  country  boats  ore  passing  throutrh  the  canaL  The 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  guard  lock  is  190  feet  long  in  the  clears 
waters,  and  the  Mississippi  above  Natch-  with  semicircular  heads  of  26  feet  in  di- 
ez,  the  country  lying  near  to  the  great  ameter;  is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high, 
lakes  resoning  to  this  city  for  many  ani-  The  solid  contents  of  this  lock  are 
cles  of  trade.  A  bridge  over  the  Ohio  is  equal  to  those  of  15  common  locks,  such 
contemplated  to  be  built  at  tliis  place,  as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New  York 
which  will  eive  great  facilities  to  the  in-  canals.  The  lift  locks  ore  of  the  same 
tercourse  wiui  the  state  of  Indiana;  and  a  width  with  tlie  guard  lock,  20  feet  hijarh, 
rail-road  is  about  being  commenced,  to  and  183  feet  long  in  the  clear.  The  cu- 
connect  the  trade  of  Lexington  and  the  tire  length  of  the  walls,  from  the  head  of 
rich  counties  of  the  centre  of  Kentucky  the  guard  lock  to  tlie  end  of  the  outlet 
with  its  commercial  mart.  The  public  lock,  is  92]  feet  There  are  three  culve|is 
building  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  ma-  to  drain  ofl*  the  water  from  the  adjacent 
rine  hospital,  erected  from  funds  granted  lands,  the  mason  work  of  which,  when 
by  the  state.  It  cost  about  $40,(K)0.  It  added  to  the  locks  and  bridge,  gives  the 
is  su])ported  by  annual  grants  from  the  whole  amount  of  mason  work  41,989 
general  marine  hospital  fund  of  the  U.  perches,  equal  to  al>out  SO  common  canal 
States,  and  from  a  tax  on  auction  sales  locks.  The  cross  section  of  the  canal  is 
within  the  city  :  this  institution  annually  200  feet  at  the  top  of  the  banks,  50  feet  at 
alleviates  the  distresses  of  hundreds  of  the  bottom,  and  42  feet  high,  having  a 
sick  and  infirm  l>oatmen  and  decayed  sea-  capacity  equal  to  that  of  25  coumion  canals, 
men.  The  city  school  was  estabUshcd  in  The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  was 
1830.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  is  completed  and  i>ut  in  partial  operation  on 
three  stories  high :  in  each  story  is  a  sepa-  the  first  of  January,  1831,  from  which 
rate  school,  chiefly  on  the  monitorial  plan,  time  up  to  June  1  of  tlie  same  year,  505 
It  will  accommooate  about  GOO  children,  boats  of  different  descriptions  passed  its 
and  now  contains  about  400.  There  ore  locks.  A  bank  of  mud  at  its  mouth,  which, 
several  excellent  private  schools.  A  could  not  be  removed  last  winter  from  the 
branch  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  was  too  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  will  be  re- 
established in  1817.  Louisville  has  also  moved  at  the  ensuing  period  of  low  water, 
an  insurance-office,  three  daily  papers,  when  the  canal  can  be  navigated  at  all 
and  a  weekly  price-current.  There  ore  times,  by  all  such  vessels  as  navigate  tho 
50  licensed  hacks  and  about  150  drays  and  Ohio.  The  Ohio,  when  the  water  is 
carts.  Mail-coaches  daily  arrive  from  the  lowest,  is  not  mora  than  two  feet  deep 
ffreat  roads,  east^  west,  north  and  south,  in  many  places  above  and  below  the  falls, 
Manufactures  are  yet  in  tlieir  infancy,  and  rises  36  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
There  is  one  manufactory  of  cotton,  and  falls  opposite  to  the  city ;  and  60  feet  per- 
one  of  woollen,  three  iron  founderies,  and  pendicular  rises  have  been  known  at  tlie 
a  steam-engine  factory,  tanneries,  &c.  foot  of  the  falls.  An  appropriation  of 
HatB,  saddles,  shoes,  &c.,  aro  made.  The  $150,000,  by  the  U.  States,  was  made  last 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  is  about  two  winter,  by  which  the  low  places  in  the 
miles  in  lensth  ;  it  is  intended  for  steam-  river  are  to  be  improved  so  as  to  give  four 
boats  of  the  Urgeet  class,  and  to  overcome  fbet  of  water,  in  low  water,  from  its  mouth 
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lo   nttaburg.      This    improvemrnt  will  JDg  them  in  ^  worics  of  Rhedi,  8' 

much  farilitati*  the  intercounie  with  Lou-  inerdan  and  Buonanni,  who  seem  to  bsw 

isville*    Louisville  ha»  been  allowed  by  Mtudied    their  habits  and  maunen  with 

travellen  antl  i<trange»  to  be  one  of  the  great  aauduity. 

I^reateirt  tliorouglifarLii  in  the  Union.    At        LocTUEaBocROyOrLuTBEascaa,  Phi^ 

k«it   50,000  |«8Hen^'re  arrive  here  an-  ipJaiiMM;  a  laiid«cape  painter  of  eiiuDCim^ 

nually  frum  beluw,  and  it  in  ivawtnable  to  Iwni  at  Stranburg,  in  1740.     He  studied 

conchule    tliat    half  tliat    nunilKT    paw  under  Tischbein,  and   afterwards  undv 

through  it  deHcendinp.     (Srt'ut  bodietf  of  Camnova,  and  displayed  great  talenis  in 

emigrants  from  the  vfun  and  nortli  \mi»  tlie  delineation  of  battles,  hunting-pi 

througli  it ;  and  it  in  not  unconmioii,  in  the  &c.    After  liaving  been  admitted  a 

autumn,  to  see  the  rireetd  Hllttl,  for  days  her  of  tlie  academy  of  painting  at 

together,  with  continual  pnK'CMuons  of  where  he  was  first  settled,  he  reino%'ed,  i 

movrrs,  as  they  are  oulle«l,  going  to  the  1771,  to  London,  where  he  was  employed 

**  great  wesL**     In  fomier  yrurH,  L<»uict-  in  the  decorations  of  the  opera-house,  and 

viUehadthechararterof  lieinj{j[UMliealtliy;  alito  at  Drury-kinc  theatre.     He  siifase- 

hut,  since  tlie  intnMluction  of  hteuin-boat  quentiv  contrived  an  exliibition,  called  the 

navigation,  and  the  imjiroved  mi-thofls  of  Eidophusikon^  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 

living,  no  town  of  ittftfize  in  the  I*.  iSiates  the  JHoramOj  which,  however,  did  DOC 

lias  bt^en  mon*  ht>altliy :  the  year  l^^U,  mj  prove  a  ver}-  profitable  speculatioa.     In 

iiital  to  the  health  of  the  whole  valley  of  1782,  he  was  nominated  a  royal  acadeni- 

the  Missi»ippi,  is  the  last  in  which  any  cian  ;  and,  as  a  landiica|>e  painter,  he  poe- 

thing  like  gi*nend  sicknetM  haj^  Iteen  knoWn  neiMed  detM'r\-ed  celebrity.    He  also  painl- 

in  this  cit}'.    The  riiy  p>vennnent  con-  e<l  some  historical  pictures,  as  tlie  Victoij 

aists  of  a  mayor  aiul  city  council,  cliown  of  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Siege  of  Vakn- 

annually,  by  the  rira  voct  vote  of  all  resi-  ciennes.     His   character   was  ecrentii^ 

dents,  ill  tlieir  rrspective  wsnlH.  and  he  was  so  far  infatuated  with  the  ivr- 

Lousc  [pediculus).     'Hiese    diNign*ea-  erics  of  animal  magnetism,  as  to  have  ae- 

lile  and  uuMviiily  iuM'ctM  belong  to  the  or-  com|Minied  the  impostor  Cagliosliu  (q.  v.) 

tier /Mnuira  (Ijitr.),  and  are  chiuncterizeil  lo  Switzerland.     He  retunicHlto  '•^"gf»H^ 

hy  liaving  six  feel  formed  fi>r  walking,  a  and  die«l  near  I^ondon,  in  I ^1^2. 
mouth  funiiflied  with  a  prulNiscLs  unu-n-         Lot-VAi!«  (Dutch,  Loevtn^  Lruren);  fbr- 

lue  as  long  as    the  thorax,    uiulthe  ul>-  nierly  the  capitsi  of  one  of  tlie  fburdi^ 

donien  (lepn-MiHt,  niid  lonned  of  M'verul  trietsof  the  duchy  of  Hraliaiit :  mure  lately 

segments.     .Almost  ever)  sfNi-cii';*  of  uiii-  of  n  cin'le  in  the  province  of  Smth  Bn- 

riial  is  frp<|ueiitetl  by  its    iM'culiiu*  Ioum*,  Imiit,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  at  praa- 

Himietimes  [»y  iM'verul  kinds :  even  man  is  fnt   lM>li>iiging  to  Belgium.     l^iHivaiu  is 

Mil)i<«ted   tf>  tlieir  attacks.     They  bn'ed  situated  on  the  river  Uyle,  and  a  caml 

witli  amazing  ntnidiiy.M'veml  geiierniioiiH  Imdiiig  fn»iii  (his  river  to  the  Kii|iel,  i&n 

<jccurriiig  ill  u  short  |N-riiNl.     (.'ertuiii  cir-  IragueH  K.  N.  I*.,  fmiii  Hni!«iaiWs  ;  laL  S(f 

cuinstaiiceM  fip|N-ar  in  !m«  exc4*ediiigly  fa-  rK*"  2i»''  N. ;  loij.  4^  41'  W  K.     There  an 

vorable  to  their  iiicn'u.*«':  ns^  iiitiuiev,  and  Hi>veii  cliiircht^  five  conveiiLs  a  iiiaguifi* 

tliat  htaie  tif   tin*   »<>Hteiii   (HMiig   riM'  tn  rent  Inkr^pital,  40UU  liotises,  and '2.'»,4(j0  iiH 

/fAlAirutfu,  or  the  lulls V  diM'OM'.     Tin*  liii-  ImbiiaiitK     John   IV,  duke  «»f  lirahant, 

man  race  in   inti^«'4l  h\  M\erul  s|N*eiis,  liMinded  the  iinivertiiiy  in  142li,  to  which 

aiiKUig  which  OH' llie /^  All /naiiiuror/Mirur,  U'longed    fi»ur  cnlleges,    a    runsiderabls 

ttr  Isidy  loiiH',   priiiei|Hilly  iN-ciimng    in  libnir>,aliotanicalganleii,aiid  on  anattim- 

ad nils  who  iiegiiMM  den nliiiiiiBi :  mid  tlie /'.  iral  th«*atre.     In  the  MUcvnth  reiilury.it 

AuNMNHJ  ra/»i7u,  or  edMinMin    It  him-,  tin  mt  eniiiMiiied  (iOOOritudeniH.     Having  bec«Nne 

fre<|iient  in   «-hil(lreii.     ( 'Irani i in i««  i?<  (lie  exiiiirt  during   the  Fn'iich  resolution,  it 

lient  antidote  airaiiiM  therte  iliitgiiMjii;:  in*  was  ni'ton*!]  as  a  lyeeiim  (q.  v.\»  and,  (K-L 

tnidenk     The  Ihiim' diM'sse,  tiiirti^li  iiutv  Ti,  1^17,  again  ftiniuilly  n'<vta]ilish(*il.  The 

of  very  ran*  (M'nim'iice,  ap|N>ar>i  t«*  lia\e  iniinlN'r  of  students  \h  TttO.     In   Ir'ifi,  a 

been  by  u«»  mean^  iiiitn'«|iieiit  aniong  the  philiMiphical    collegi*   fur   (*atliulic  rler- 

ancieuia.     IIi'DnI,  AiitiiM*liii«i,('alIiMhi-ne.s  gyiiien   wss  fiiiinthil,  with  the  inli.>titioa 

Sylla,  and  man}  niliers  an*  hoid  in  have  of  niisiiig  the  htaiidanl  f»f  li*aniing  aiuoof 

|ierisbt*d  tn>iM    (hit*  dimirder.     .^mie  na-  the  raislidates  for  holy  onlen;  but  the  rler- 

tions  coDsiiler  them  i»  a  ga>tn>iii>iMii*  lii\-  gy  wen*  »o  iiiueli  against  it,  that  in  1830^ 

ury,  and,  at  t*iif  tins*.  tli«>\  wen*  u<(i'd  in  when  a  Catiiolic  miiiistcr  woh  apiMiinied 

inetlicine.     Thtisi'iifourn'Oileptwho  wis^h  for  the  atfairv  of  IMirium,  the  |ilii|iMiunb- 

ftir  full  inibmiatj<Hi  on  iheM*  diswgrifahle  ical  colk'ge  wss  abolished.     Luuvaiia  liaa 

paranieii  will  tiiid  aiii|de  detaik  respect-  greatly  cooihbuted  to  noiUMh  ibat  Wfiik 
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of  oppofiitioii,  which  the  Catholic  Belgians  cellor  D'Arabray,  presideDt  of  tlie  cham- 

have  manifested  towards  the  ^vernment  her,  examined  him.    Louvel  declared  thai 

of  the  NetherlandSi  and  of  which  the  sep-  no  personal  offence  had  induced  him  to 

aration  of  Belinum  has  been  the  conse-  commit  the  murder,  but  only  an  exaspera- 

quence.  In  the  oeginning  of  the  fourteenth  tion,  created  by  the  presence  of  tlie  foreign 

century,  when  the  city  had  200,000  inhab-  troops,  as  early  as  1814 ;  that,  in  order  to 

itants,  the  woollen  manufiictures  support-  distract  his  thoughts,  he  had  travelled,  and 

ed  100,000  workmen,  many  of  whom,  visited  the  island  of  Elba,  but,  in  that 

after  the  insurrection  of  1378,  emigrated  pla(^e,  had  no  conference  with  Napoleon 

to  England^  and  founded    the    English  or  his  attendants;  that,  after  Napoleon's 

woollen  manufactures.     The  most  im-  return  from  Elba,  he  was  taken  mto  ser- 

portent  article  of  industry  is  beer,  of  which  vice  as  saddler  in  the  imperial  stables,  and, 

150,000   casks    are   exported    annually,  hence,  had  obtained  this  station  in  the 

There  are  from  10  to  12  lace  manufacto-  royal  stables.    No  political  party,  no  indi- 

rie&    The  commerce  in  com  and  hops  is  vidua],  liad  persuaded  him  to  commit  this 

considerable.    During  the  late  revolution,  act    He  had  read  no   newspapers  nor 

the  inhabitants  embraced  with  ardor  the  pamphleta     He  admitted  that  nis  deed 

caase  of  independence,  and  repelled  with  was  a  horrible  crime ;  but  stated  that  he  had 

courage  (Oct  23, 1830)  the  attacks  of  tlie  determined  to  sacrifice  himself  lor  France. 

Dutcli.  Louvel's  defenders  alleged  a  manmnanioj 

LonvEL,  Pierre  Louis,  the  assassin  of  or  an  insanity  consisting  in  a  fixed  idea, 

the  duke  of  Beny,  son  of  a  Catholic  mer-  and  appealed  to  the  dying  re|quo8t  of  the 

cer,  was  bom  at  Versailles  in  1783,  and  prince  for  the  pardon  of  his  murderer, 

served   as   saddler    in  the  royal  stables.  Louvel  then  read  his  defence.    The  high 

From  his  youth  upwards,  he  was  of  a  court  of  justice  condenmed  him  to  deaui. 

gloomy  and  reserved  disposition,  and  im-  After  a  long  delay,  he  admitted  the  visit 

patient  of  contradiction,  but  industrious  of  a  clersyman,  but,  on  the  day  of  his  ex- 

and  temperate.    He  often   changed  his  ecution  (July  7, 1820),  paid  no  attention 

master,  and  oftener  his  residence.    From  to  his  words,  directing  his  eyes  over  the 

all  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  multitude,  which  witnessed  his  execution 

ftinatical  and  eccentric.     He  hated  the  in  silence. — See  Maurice  M^Jan^  Hiit,  du 

Bourbons,  and  wished  to  extirpate  the  Proems  dt  Louvel^  assassin,  &c.  (2  Tols., 

frimily,  the  duke  of  Beny  in  particular,  Paris,  1820). 

because  be  was  expected  to  continue  the  Louverture.    (See  Toussatnt'ldouver- 

line.    Feb.  13, 1820,  about  11  o'clock  in  Hart.) 

the  evening,  when  the  prince  was  con-  Louvjbt  oe  Couvrat,  John  Baptist ;  a 
ducting  his  wife  Groin  the  opera  to  the  French  advocate,  distinguished  as  an  actor 
carriage,  Louvel  pressed  towards  him,  in  the  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of 
seized  bim  by  the  left  shoulder,  and  stab-  the  political  commotions,  he  joined  the  pop- 
bed  him  with  a  knife  in  his  right  side,  ular  party,  and  displayed  a  decided  aver- 
Upon  the  first  cry  of  the  prince,  the  sol-  siou  to  royalty  and  nobility.  He  publish- 
diers  of  the  guards  pursued  the  mur-  ed  a  romance,  entitled  Emilie  de  Varmoni, 
derer,  who  was  apprehended  and  con-  ou  It  Divorct  nkessaire  (1791),  in  support 
ducted  into  the  guard-room  of  the  opera-  of  the  prevalent  opinions  relative  to  mar- 
house.  He  was  examined  in  the  presence  riage,  and  spoke  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
of  the  minister  Decazes,  and  inunediately  assembly  in  favor  of  a  decree  of  accusa- 
avowed,  that,  six  ^ears  previous,  he  had  tion  against  the  emigrant  princes.  In 
formed  the  resoluUon  of  delivering  France  1792,  be  was  chosen  a  depu^  to  the  con- 
£rom  tlie  Bourbons,  whom  he  considered  vention,  when  he  attached  hunself  to  the 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  country ;  that,  party  of  the  Girondists,  and  voted  for  the 
after  the  duke  of  Berrv,  he  had  intended  death  of  Louis  XVI,  with  a  proviso,  that 
to  murder  the  rest,  and,  finally,  the  king.  executk)n  should  be  delayed  till  after  the 
His  trial  was  conduct^  by  tJic  chamber  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  peo- 
of  peers.  The  investiffations  continued  pie.  He  was  denounced  by  tlie  terrorists, 
three  months,  and  1200  witnesses  were  and  included  in  an  order  of  arrest  issued 
examined,  in  order  to  discover  accoin-  June  2, 1794.  Having  escaped  from  the 
plices.  At  length  Bellart,  the  attorney-  capital,  be  retired  to  Caen,  with  several  of 
general,  declar^  in  the  indictment  (May  his  colleagues,  and  employed  himself  in 
121  that  none  bad  been  discovered.  Jime  writing  against  the  Jacobins.  He  was  de- 
5,  Louvel,  between  his  two  counsel,  was  clared  r>n  outlaw ;  on  which  he  fled  to 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  Brittany,  and  thence  to  the  department  of 
flitting  as  a  court  of  justice.    The  chan-  the  Garonne.     At  length    he  separated 
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from  his  companions,  and  returned  to  and  answered  them  according  to  his  ng- 
Paris,  where  he  kept  himself  concealed  gestions.  Bold  and  grasping  schemes, 
till  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  sub-  which  could  be  executed  only  hv  the  un- 
sequently  published  an  account  of  his  ad-  wearied  activity  and  industry  of  Louvois, 
ventures  during  the  time  of  his  proscrip-  were  proposed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
tion,  entid^  Notices  aur  VHistoirt  et  U  rendering  himself  necessary  to  Louis,  who, 
RieU  de  mes  PhUs — a  work  written  in  a  he  was  conscious,  disliked  him  pereonally. 
romantic  style,  which  has  been  translated  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  renun- 
into  English  and  other  languages.  Louvet  ciadons  of  all  claims  to  Franche-Oomt6 
recovered  his  seat  in  the  convention  in  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (see  Ijow 
March,  1795,  and  he  occupied  the  presi-  XIFy  and  FVance),  war  was  undertaken 
dency  in  June  following.  He  was  afler-  0^^3167  and  1669)to  get  possesmon  of  theiiL 
wards  a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hun-  The  war  of  1d72,  af;ainst  Holland,  was 
dred,  which  he  quitted  in  May,  1797,  and  beguii  at  the  instigation  of  Louvois,  and 
died  at  Paris,  August  25  of  Uiat  year.  He  would  have  been  finished  much  sooner, 
is  chiefly  known  in  literature  as  the  au-  had  he  not,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
thor  of  a  licentious  novel — La  Viedu  Chev-  Cond^  and  Turenne,  insisted  upon  occu- 
idiar  Favbias,  E^^"^  ^®  fortresses,  and  thus  given  the 
Louvois,  Francois  Michel  Letellier,  Dutdi  time  to  open  their  sluices.  The 
marquis  of,  minister  of  war  to  Liouis  XIV,  victories  of  Turenne  (q.  v.),  in  1674  and 
son  of  the  chancellor  Letellier,  bom  at  1675,  were  gained  b^  a  disobedience  of 
Paris  in  1641,  was  early  made  a  royal  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war;  but  the 
counsellor  through  the  influence  of  his  desolation  of  the  Palatinate  was  corn- 
father.  He  displayed  so  littie  inclination  manded  by  him.  The  eastern  of  rhtnum, 
for  business,  and  so  great  a  love  of  pleas-  as  it  is  called  (see  Louts  XIV\  was  now 
ure,  that  his  father  threatened  to  deprive  adopted,  and  Louvois  took  pooocoaion  of 
him  of  the  reversion  of  the  secretariship  Strasbui^,  in  the  time  of  p«ice  (1680). 
in  the  war  department,  which  had  been  On  the  death  of  Colbert  (1683),  of  whom 
conferred  on  him  at  the  early  age  of  13.  he  had  been  the  enemy,  his  influence 
From  this  moment  youn^  Louvois  aban-  became  still  greater,  and  one  of  its  most 
doned  his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  de-  fatal  eflects  was  the  revocation  of  the 
voted  himself  to  business.  After  1666,  edict  of  Nantes  (1685V  the  dragonnadtty 
he  had  the  whole  management  of  the  and  the  consequent  night  of  so  many 
ministiy  of  war,  and  soon  exercised  a  des-  peaceful  and  industrious  Calvinists.  Loa- 
potic  control  over  his  master  and  over  the  vols  was  now  superintendent  of  the  royal 
army.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  de-  buildings,  and,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
cision,  activity,  industry  and  talents,  ren-  with  the  king  about  the  size  of  a  window, 
dered  him  an  able  minister ;  but  he  cannot  in  which  the  latter  had  spoken  severely  to 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  great  statesman,  him,  ''The  king,**  said  the  minister,  '^be- 
He  was  too  regardless  of  the  rights  of  gins  to  meddle  vrith  evety  thing;  we 
human  nature ;  too  lavish  of  the  blood  must  give  him  something  to  do ;  he  shall 
and  treasure  of  France ;  too  much  of  a  have  a  war  f  and  a  pretext  was  sooo 
despot,  to  deserve  that  honorable  appella-  found.  The  system  of  reunion  had  united 
tiou.  His  reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  European  powers  in  the  league  of 
the  army ;  his  manner  of  conducting  the  Augsburg ;  and  it  v^as  determined  to 
wars  of  his  ambitious  master,  if  they  were  seize  on  rhilipsburg,  one  of  the  bulwaiks 
not  rather  his  own ;  and,  above  all,  his  of  Germany.  This  was  done  with  so 
successes,  render  liis  administration  bril-  much  secrecy  as  to  prevent  the  place 
liant. — See  Audouin's  Histoirt  de  VM-  being  relieved.  The  French  arms  were 
ministration  de  la  Guerre  (Paris,  1811.) —  successful,  but  disgraced  by  the  horrid 
But,  jusdy  appreciated,  Louvois  must  be  burnings  and  devastations  committed  by 
considered  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  showy  tiie  direction  of  Louvois.  The  Palatinate 
but  disastrous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  While  was  reduced  to  a  wilderness  in  mid-winter 
the  kin^  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  (1689).  The  war  veas  conducted  with 
having  lorme<i  tiie  young  minister,  and  of  great  ability  by  Louvois ;  but  his  arrc^ance 
direcung  his  government  in  person,  every  had  long  rendered  him  odious  to  Lout& 
thing  was,  in  fact,  done  by  Louvois,  and  The  kin^s  dislike  had  been  increased  by 
according  to  his  views.  The  generals  the  cruel  devastations  of  the  Palatinate, 
were  all  required  to  communicate  irome-  and  when  the  minister  proposed  to  him  to 
dtately  with  him ;  and,  although  Turenne  complete  the  desolation  by  the  burning  of 
would  not  submit  to  this  order,  yet  the  Treves,  he  refused  his  consent  Louvois 
Jdng  showed  all  his  letters  to  his  minister,  replied,  that,  to  spare  his  majesty^  eon- 
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flcioice,  he  had  abeady  despatched  a  cou-  to  do  so.  At  last,  during  the  minoriQr  of 
lier  with  orders  to  that  eflfect.  Louis^  filled  the  kiDg  Louis  XIII,  ail  the  high  officere 
with  indi^padoD,  was  prevented  fiomstrik-  of  the  crown,  and  dukes,  obtained  this 
ing  his  minister  only  by  the  interference  of  privilege  fit>m  Mary  of  MedicL 
madame  de  Mainteuon.  Soon  after,  on  Lo vat  (Simon  Frazer),  commonly  call- 
presenting  himself  at  the  royal  council,  he  ed  lord ;  a  Scottish  statesman,  bom  in 
discovers,  or  fimcied  he  discovered,  in  1667.  He  was  educated  in  France, 
the  countenance  and  words  of  the  king,  among  the  Jesuits,  and,  returning  to  his 
marics  of  severity,  and  was  oblised  by  native  country,  he  entered  into  the  array, 
fainmess  to  retire  to  his  h6tel,  where  he  and,  in  1692,  be  was  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
died  within  half  an  hour.  Whatever  may  ment  of  TuUibardine.  Afler  having  com- 
be our  feelings  at  the  arrogance,  cruelty  mitted  some  acts  of  violence  in  taking 
and  despotism  of  Louvois,  we  cannot  de-  possession  of  his  hereditary  estate,  he  fled 
ny  him  the  merit  of  having  organized  the  to  France,  and  gained  tlie  confidence  ot 
brilliant  victories  of  the  reign  of  Louis.  the  old  pretender,  wliich  he  made  use  o^ 
Louvre  ;  the  old  royal  palace  at  Paris,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  ruin 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  a  splendid  his  personal  enemies.  He  again  went  to 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  court  in  the  .  France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
centre,  completed  by  Ni^leon.  The  ori-  Bostile,  and  was  liberated  only  on  condi- 
gin  of  its  name,  and  tlie  time  of  the  erec-  tion  of  taking  religious  orders,  in  pursu- 
tion  of  the  oldest  part  of  it,  are  unknown,  ance  of  which  engagement  be  is  said  to 
We  only  know  that  Philip  Augustus,  in  have  become  a  Jesuit.  In  1715,  be  a  sec- 
1214,  built  a  fort  and  a  state  prison  in  this  ond  time  betrayed  the  pretender,  and  he 
place;  that  Charles  V,  during  the  years  was  rewarded  by  the  government  of 
ld64--80,  added  some  embelushments  to  George  I  with  the  title  of  Lovat,  and  a 
the  building,  and  brought  his  hbraiy  and  pension.  He  now  led  a  quiet  life,  uniting 
his  treasury  thither;  and  that  Francis  I,  in  his  own  person  the  contradictory  char- 
in  1528,  erected  tliat  part  of  the  palace  acters  of  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  father  of 
which  is  now  called  the  old  Lownre.  a  &mily,  a  colonel  and  a  Jesuit,  a  Hano- 
Henry  IV  laid  the  foundation  of  the  verian  lord,  and  a  Jacobite  laird.  Not- 
splendid  gallery  which  connects  the  Lou-  withstanding  the  favors  he  had  received, 
vre,  on  the  south  side,  with  the  Tuileries ;  he  engaged  in  the  rcbeihon  in  1745 ;  and, 
Louis  XIII  erected  the  centre ;  and  Louis  afler  having  displayed  his  usual  crafi  and 
XIV,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  physi-  audacity,  he  was  finally  seized,  tried,  con- 
cian  Perrault,  the  elegant  fagade  towards  demned,  and  executed  in  April,  1747,  at 
the  east,  togetlier  with  the  colonnade  of  the  the  age  of  80.  Notwithstanding  his  age, 
Louvre,  which,  even  now,  is  the  most  infirmities,  and  a  conscience  supposed  to 
perfect  work  of  arcliitecture  in  France,  be  not  wholly  void  of  offence,  he  died. 
At  a  later  period,  Louis  XIV  chose  the  says  Smollett,  like  a  Roman,  exclaimine, 
palace  built  by  him  at  Versailles  for  his  Ihdce  et  decorum  pro  patria  mori.  A  voi- 
residence.  Aner  Napoleon  had  taken  ume  of  autobiographical  memoire^  by  this 
possession  of  the  Tuileries,  he  began  a  restless  and  iinpriucipled  pohtician,  was 
second  eallery,  oppoate  to  the  former,  by  published  in  17^  (8vo.). 
whicli  the  two  iialaces  would  have  been  Love-Feast.  (See  Agapt,) 
made  to  form  a  great  whole,  with  a  larse  Lovelace,  Richard,  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
quadrangular  court  in  the  centre ;  only  teenth  century,  was  bom  about  1618,  and 
600  feet  of  it  were  completed  at  the  time  educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford, 
of  his  abdication,  and  it  has  not  since  been  he  repaired  to  court,  entered  the  army, 
continued.  Since  the  revolution,  the  col-  and  became  a  captain.  He  expended  tlie 
lection  of  antiquities  has  been  kept  in  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  the  support  of  the 
lower  floor  of^  the  Louvre.  Here,  also,  royal  cause,  and,  after  entering  into  the 
the  exhibitions  of  national  industry  take  French  service,  in  1648,  returned  to  Eng- 
place,  and  the  academies  hold  their  ses-  land,  and  was  imprisoned  until  the  kind's 
sioos. — To  hoot  theprivUegtofthe  Lotafre,  death,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty.  His 
formerly  meant,  in  France,  a  permisaiou  condition  was,  at  this  time,  very  destitute, 
to  drive,  with  a  coach,  into  the  courts  of  and  strongly  contrasted  with  Anthony 
all  the  royal  palaces.  At  finrt,  this  was  Wood's  gav  description  of  his  handsome 
the  prerogative  of  the  princes  only ;  but,  person  and  splendid  appearance  in  the 
in  lo07,  when  a  duke,  under  the  pretence  outset  of  life.  He  died  in  great  povert}', 
of  indisposition,  rode  into  the  Louvre,  in  an  obscure  alley,  in  1658.  His  poems, 
Henry  iV  save  him  (and,  in  1609,  the  which  are  lieht  and  elegant,  but  occasion- 
duke  of  SuUy  also)  permission  consiaiitly  ally  involved  and  fimtastic,  are  published 
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under  the  title  of  iMcatAa^  under  which  noted  for  the  extent  of  hs  water  pow«r,  lb 

name  he  complimeDted  MisB  Lucy  Saoh-  manuftcturiog  eMabiiehmentB^  end  the  n- 

eyerell,  a  young  ladv  to  whom  he  was  at-  pidhy  of  its  growth :  situated  at  the  jlme- 

tached,  who,  on  a  fiilse  report  of  his  death,  tion  of  the  Conooru  and  MenioiBck  m- 

manied  another  person.    Colonel  Love-  ers;  bounded  by  the  former  on  theeas, 

lace,  who,  for  spirit  and  gallantry,  has  and  the  latter  on  the  north ;  Indian  nanie^ 

been  compared  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  abo  Wamask ;  the  seat  of  a  tribe  of  pnufkif 

wrote  two  plays,  the  Scholar,  a  comedy,  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Thilip^ 

and  the  Soldier,  a  tragedy.  War,  in  1675 ;  incoroorated  in  1896  ;  nam- 

Lover's  Leap;  the  name  of  a  cliff*,  144  ed  from  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  BosIob, 

foet  high,  in  the  island . of  Leucadia'  (q.  ▼.).  who  was  distinguished  by  his  successfol 

Low  Countries.    (See  JS/Merlanda,)  efforts  in  introducing  the  cotton  maou- 

Low  Dutch  and  Hien  Dutch  ;  used  facture  into  the  U.  States.    The  hydrauGc 

improperly  for  Dutch  and  Qerman,     The  power  of  Lowell  is  produced  by  a  canal, 

two  languages  are  quite  distinct,  so  that  a  completed  in  1833,  1}  mile  in  lengdi,  6D 

German  and  a  Dutchman  cannot  under-  feet  wide,  and  carrying  8  feet  in  d^ith  of 

etandeach  other  any  better  than  a  French-  water.    A  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 

man  and  a  German.    In  fact,  the  Dutch  Merrimack  is  forced  through  thia  canal  by 

language   resembles   the  English   more  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls,  and 

than  it  does  the  German,  so  that  a  Ger-  is  distributed   in  various   directions,  bjr 

man  understands  it  much  eaner,  if  he  has  channels  branching  off*  fitxn  the  main 

a  knowledge  of  English.     The  reason  is,  canal,  and  discharging  into  the  Con«Md 

that  both,  Dutch  and  English,  are  main-  and  Merrimack  rivers.    The  entire  AJl  is 

Iv  derived  from  the  Low  German.    The  30  feet,  and  the  volume  of  water  which 

uequent  confusion  of  the  terms  Dutch  the  canal  is  capable  of  canying,  is  eso- 

and  Gtrman   probaUy  arises  from  the  mated  at  1250  cubic  foet  per  second,  fo^ 

circumstance,  that  the  proper  name  of  nishing  50  mill  powers  of  25  cubic  feel 

German  is  Dcutsch,  and  that  of  Germa-  per  second  each.    In  some  instances^  die 

ny,  Devischlandy  and  that  the  Germans  whole  power  is  used  at  one  operation,  ap- 

and  Dutch  were  originally  considered  as  plied  to  wheels  of  30  feet  diameter ;  hot 

one  nation  by  the  inliabitants  of  England,  more  ffequentlv  the  power  is  divided  ioio 

(See  Dutch,  and  Low  Gennan,^  two  distinct  foils  of  13  and  17  feet  eaeh. 

Low  Water;  the  lowest  pomt  to  which  The  water  power  is  held  and  disposed  of 

the  tide  ebbs.    (See  the  article  TSde,)  by  a  company,  holding  a  large  amount  of 

Lowell,*  25  miles  N.  W.  fiom  Boston ;  r^  estate,  vritli  a  capital  of  9600,000. 

Manvfacturing  EHMiahments  now  in  Operaiunu  ' 

Name.  Capital.  No.  of  Mills.  ManofketoM. 

Merrimack  co.,  $1,500,000,  5,  with  bleaching  and  print  works.  .  printed  calicoes. 
Hamilton  co.,  .  .  800,000,  3,  with  bleaching  and  print  woriw.  j  i^oli^stu^^rflirflJ^^ 
Appleton  CO.,  .  .  500,009;  2 1''''^^'°^  "^ 

LoweU  CO., 400,000,  2 \  "®«~  "^^9^^  «n«- 

)  ings. 

WooUen  factory, <  broadcloths,      cassi- 

•"  i         meres,  &c 

JVew  Works,  erecting  by  Companies  which  heme  been  organized. 

Suffolk  CO.,   .  .  .  450,000,  2  mills, coarse  cottons. 

Tremont  mills,    .  500,000,  2 cottons. 

Lawrence  co.,  .  1,200,000,  4 printed  cottons. 

The  Quantity  of  cotton  manuftctured  at  dertokcn   as  soon  as  surveys  are  com- 

Lowell,  in  1831,  is  estimated  at  17,000  pleted. 

bales,  of  300  pounds  each.    Population,  L^wendal,  Ulrich    Frederic    Wolde- 

by  the  census  of  1830, 6477 ;  churches,  8 ;  mar,  count  ofj  great  grandson  of  Frederic 


rail-road  from  Boston  to  Lowell  was  and  entered  the  Danish  service,  as  a  vol- 
ffranted  in  1830  ;  the  capital  for  which,  unteer,  during  the  war  with  Smden.  la 
$000,000^  has  been  subscribed,  to  be  un-    1716,  he  served  in  Hungary,  and  diflda- 
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l^uished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Peter-  people  id  moat  parts  of  North  or  Lower 

wardeiD,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Temeswar  German  v,  and  many  of  the  educated  rank 

md  Belgrade.    He  next  took  part  in  the  use  it  when  they  wish  to  be  very  fiuniliar, 

ware  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  was  pres-  or  when  the^  address  people  of  the  classes 

ent  at  all  the  battles  from  1718  to  1721.  before  mentioned.    In  some  legal  forms, 

During  peace,  he  studied  ffunneiT  and  en-  it  has  maintained  itself;  thus  the  Ham- 

gineenng,  and  was   made  field-marshal  burg  oath  of  citizenship  is  in  Low  Ger- 

ukI  inspector-general  of  the  Saxon  in-  man.    Recendy,  more  attention  has  been 

fantry  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  king  directed  to  this  interesting  dialect.    It  is 

3f  Poland.    The  death  of  this  monarch  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  corrupted 

[1733j  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis-  language,  but  a  distinct  dialect,  as  much 

tinguishing  himself  by  his  valiant  defence  so  as  the  high  German,  though  circum- 

of  Cracow.    Having  entered  the  service  stances  have  caused  tiie  latter  to  become 

of  the  empress  of  Russia,  she  was  so  well  the  language  of  literatiu^  and  the  edu- 

aatisfied  with  his  conduct  in  the  Crimea  eated  classes.    fSee  tlie  division  German 

and  Ukraine,  that  she  ap[>ointed  him  com-  Language,  in  the  article  Germany  ;  also 

mander  of  her  forces.     In  1743,  he  was.  DiaUcL)    It  is  difficult  to  decide  which 

made  lieutenant-general  in    tlie  French  of  the  two  dialects,  High  and  Low  Ger- 

lervice,  and,   at   the    sieges   of  Meuin,  man,  is  the  more  ancient.    Probably,  in 

JTpres  and  Friburff,  was  conspicuous  for  very  remote  times,  soon  afler  the  first 

bis  courage  and  £ill.    In  1745,  he  com-  Asiatic  tribes  had  entered  Germany,  two 

manded  the  corps  of  reserve  at  the  battle  chief  dialects  were  formed — a  sofler  and 

j{  Fontenoy,  in  which  he  took  an  hon-  a  hareher — whilst  one  of  the  Asiatic  no- 

orable  share.    Afler  having  taken  many  madic  tribes  went    northward,  and  the 

strong  places  in  Flanders,  he   obtained  other  inclined  to  the  south,  alonff   the 

possession  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  by  storm,  Danube.    Diveraities  of  climate,  soil  and 

September  16, 1747.  This  place,  till  then,  way  of  living,  may  soon  have  exerted  an 

had  been  considered  impregnable,    and  important  influence  on  the  dialects  of  the 

was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  tribes.     The  rough  and  woody  moun- 

covered  by  a  formidable  army.    The  fol-  tains  of  the  south  of  Germany,,  and  the 

lowing  day,  he  received  the  stiaff  of  mar-  warli|p  occupations  of  the  dwellers  on 

Bhal.      He  died  1755.      L6wendal  was  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  gave  roughilesB 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  engineering,  and  sharpness  to  the  speech  of  this  re- 

Oleography  anci  tactics,  and  spoke  I^atin,  gion,  wliUst  the  open  and  plain  countiy 

German,  English,  Italian,   Russian    and  of  the    north  produced  milder  manners 

French,  with  fluency.     With  these  ac-  and  a  sofler  language.    Yet  an  entire  sep- 

complishments,    he    combined    modesty  aration  of  these  two  dialects  could  not 

and  amiablcness  of  disposition,  though  a  take  place  as  long  as  the  tribes  speaking 

devotee  of  pleasure,    like    tlie    marshal  them  led  a  nomadic  life  ;  and,  even  afler 

Saxe,  his  most  intimate  friend,  whom  he  they  had  formed  permanent  settlements, 

idso  resembled  in  his  application  to  miU-  much  similarity  must  have  remained  for 

taiy  studies.  a  considerable  time.    Hence  we  find,  in 

Lower  Empire  (Bas  Empire) ;  a  term  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  German 

applied  to  the  Roman  cmpune  during  the  language,  a  constant  mixtwe  of  both  the 

period  of  its  decline.  From  the  estal)lish-  chief  dialects.     (See  tlie  article  ,^ngUh 

tnent  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Byzan-  Sax<nu)    The  time  of  tlieir  separation  is 

lium  (Constantinople),  and  the  division  of  not  to  be  ^xed  with  certainty.    So  much, 

the  empire  into  the  Eastern  and  Western,  however,  is  clear,  that  both  dialects,  for  a 

the  former  is  often  called  the  ByzoTUine  long  time,  wece  mixed,  and,  afler  their  to- 

[q.  V.)  empire,  and,  afler  the  restoration  of  tal  separation,  existed  for  a  long  time  in- 

the  Western  or  Latin  empire,  under  Char-  dependently  of  each  other— the  harsher  di- 

lemagne,  the   Greek  empire.      Lcbeau's  alect  m  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  in 

HUtSre  du  Bas  Empire  begins  with  the  Ausdia,  Bavaria,  Franeonia,  Suabia,  on  the 

reigD  of  Constantine.     Gibbon's  Decline  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  part  of  Upper  Sax- 

and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  embraces  ony  ;  the  smoother  in  tlie  north  of  Ger- 

Khe  whole  period.  many.  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  on  the 

Low  German  (in  German,  P(att</«rf*cft,  Lower  Rhine,  and  m  all  Belgium.    The 

NitdtrdevdMch^  Medersaduisch  ;  since  the  long  and  extended  dominion  of  the  Low 

sixteenth  century,  also  &wmdi)is  thatsofl-  German  dialect  is  proved  by  the  number 

er  German  dialect,  which  was  formerly  of  idkMns  derived  from  it.     Of  diese  the 

spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  most  important  are,  1.  the  Anglo- Saxon 

even  now  is  the  language  of  the  commoa  (q.  v.) ;  2.  the  Norman  ;  3.  the  Dutch,  9fk 
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called  since  the  thirteenth  century  ;  4.  the  Skigt-Edk  der  SUtd  Brtmswjfkj  as  a  np- 

Icelandic  ;   5.  the  Norwegian  ;   6.  the  plement  to  G.  G.  Leibnitii  SeripiortM  Rt- 

Swedish  ;  7.  the  Low  Saxon,  as  spoken  rwn  Brunavigennuin  (Brunswick,  1829); 

at  present    That  the  High  German  at-  Der  Laien  DodritiM  (Brunswick,  1825); 

tained,  nevertheless,  at  an  early  period,  a  BMiarkunde  der  Saasiack^Mederdeuimktn 

somewhat  superior  standing,  was  chiefly  &nracfui  (Literature    of  the    SttSRC-Low 

owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  higher  German  Languaee)  (Brunswick,  1896).  Li 

intellectual  cultivation  of  Germany  must  the  preface  to  the  Laien  Dadrmdlf  Mr. 

be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  Hohen-  Scheller  speaks  of  having  made  use  of 

staufen  (q.  v.)  or  Suabian  emperors,  and  nearly  2000  Saasic  writings,  for  a  dktioo- 

with  them,  consequently,  the  Hiffh  Ger-  ary  of  this  dialect,  which  he  was  prepw- 

man  eained  the  ascendency.     When,  on  ing.    The  Versuch  einea  BremMrMeda^ 

the  ouier  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  gachsischen  fVbrlerbuehi  ^5  vols.,  Bremen, 

twelflh  century,  at  the  time  of  the  emi-  1771) ;  the  HuUtein  IdUdtean  of  Sch&tzel; 

ffratiou  from  Holl&nd  into  Germany,  the  the    GeschichU    der    Meder-Sackmckm 

Low  German  had  become  enriched  from  SprtKhe  wm  Johann  FHedrich  AuguH  JGi- 

the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  emigrants,  and  dmtnjgf(Magdcbui^,1800);theFer»tic4ASflr 

the  Hausa  produced  so  much  activity  in  piaUdeutschen  Sprachiehn  mU   hewnderer 

the    North,  Low  German  also  became,  BeHicksichtigimff   der  Mec]derdnurri$tke» 

for  some  time,  a  literary  language,  and  af-  Mundart  von  J.  Mu8<bus  (New  Strefitz  and 

fords  works  of  much  repute,  particulariy  New  Brandenburg,  1829),  deserve  mentior. 

the  incomfiarable  Renard  the  Fox.  (q.  v.)  Lowlands;  a  term  applied  to  tlie  south 

But  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  gave  parts  of  Scotland,  in  coutradistinctioo  id 

predominance  to  the  High  German,  and  the  Highlands^  which  comprise  the  nonh- 

a  natural  consequence  was,  that,  whilst  em  and  western  parts.    (See  tSf^daniM^ 

this  became  the  exclusive  language  of  lit-  and  Scotland,) 

erature.  Low  German  was  checked  in  its  Lowrt, Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  a  modem  Eog- 

developement,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  lish  engraver  of  eminence,  was  born  io 

to  its  rival  in  courts,  churches,  schools,  January,  1762.    After  studying  medidne 

and  the  circles  of  the  well  educat^.    In  for  some  years,  he  devoted  mmaelf  to  en- 

a  few  parts  of  the  country,  only,  itllnaiu-  graving.    He  is  the  Inventor  of  a  ruling 

tained  its  ground  in  works  both  of  a  spirit-  machine,  possessing  the  property  of  ruliiif 

ual  and  secular  character,  down  to  the  succ^^ssive  lines,  either  equidistant  or  in 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cenmry,  as  in  just  eradation,  fit)m  the  greatest  required 

Pomcraiiia,  Mecklenburg,  Westphalia.  As  width  to  the  nearest  possible  approximft- 

the  language   of  the  people.  Low  Ger-  don;  also  of  one  capable  of  drawinfflinei 

man  still  exists,  but  in  a  great  number  of  to  a  point,  and  of  forming  concentric  ci^ 

different   dialects,  which,  in  several  re-  cles.    In  1798,  he  first  introduced  the  use 

spects,  differ  considerably.  A  supercilious  of  diamond  points  for  etching — an  invfn- 

disparagemcnt  of  this  dialect,  as  if  it  were  tion  lughly  important,  on  account  of  tbe 

a  mere  corruption  of  the  High  Crermau,  equality  of  tone  produced   by  them,  ts 

has  led  many  German  scholars  to  neglect  well  as  of  their  durability.     Many  other 

it  eutirely  ;  and  they  have  thus  fallen  into  useful  improvements  in  engraving  were 

etymological  and  other  mistakes,  from  i^-  also  discovered  by  him,  and  he  was  the 

norance  of  this  essential  branch  of  their  first  person  who  succeeded   in   what  is 


and,  of  late,  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  for  nearly  20  years  occupied  a  considenh 

begun  to  turn  theu*  attention  to  this  idiom,  hie  portion  of  his  time.    He  also  Ubored 

The  study  of  it  is  essential  even  to  tlie  for  Wilkins's  Vitrwoviu^  and  Mt^gna  Grit- 

English  etymologist,  to  enable  him  prop-  eta,  Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary, 

erly  to  understand  his  own  language,  as  and,  lastly,  the  EncydoptBdia  Metrndi- 

&r  as  it  is  of  Teutonic  origin.    J.  H.  Voss  tana,  on  which  he  was  em^yed  tifl  bii 

made  the  attempt  to  revive  this  dialect,  by  last  illness.    lie  died  June  23, 1824.    His 

several  excellent  poetical  compositions  in  chef-d^auvre  is  considered  to  be  an  engiav- 

it    The  most  has  been  done,  however,  by  ing  from  the  Doric  portico  at  Athensi  in 

Charles  F.  A.  Scheller,  who  has  lately  Nicholson's  Architecture.  Hewasefeded 

published  a  series  of  Low  German  works,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1812. 

or  such  as  are  conducive  to  a  knowledge  Lowth,  Robert,  a  dnstinguisbed  £ii|r 

of  Low  German  literature  ;  amone  them  lish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Biuiton,  in  17101 

an  edition  of  Renard  the  Fox ;  uso  the  He  received  lus  education  at  Wincheiser 
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sdiool,  nviience  he  was  elected,  in  1790,  to  founder  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  was  bora 
New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  in  1491,  in  the  castle  of  Loyola,  in  the 
chosen  a  fdlow  in  1734,  and,  in  1741,  was  Spanish  province  Guipusooa,  the  youngest 
elected  professor  of  poetry  in  the  univer-  or  the  11  children  of  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
eity  of  Ozfbrd.  In  1753,  he  published  his  Iffnatius  spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of 
Dt  sactii  Poeti  Hebraorum  PraUctiones  Ferdinand  V(surnanied  the  Catholic),  king 
m^cademiaB  (4to.),  which  has  been  trans-  of  Arragon.  Till  his  29th  year,  he  served 
Jated  into  English,  French  and  German,  in  the  army,  was  distinguished  for  bravery. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1815,  gallantry  and  vanity,  and  made  indifferent 
with  notes  by  Michaelis  Roeenm(iller,  verses.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  by  tlie 
&c.  In  1754,  he  received  the  de^ee  of  French,  he  was  wounded  in  both  lees, 
D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Oxrord,  by  one  of  which,  beine  crooked  after  the 
diploma,  and,  in  1755,  went  to  Ireland,  as  cure,  he  caused  it  to  Be  broken  again,  for 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  the  purpose  of  having  it  made  straight 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated  Dunng  the  siege,  he  had  shown  great 
him  bishop  of  Limerick,  which  prefer-  .  valor  and  firmness,  and,  when  the  com- 
ment he  exchanged  for  a  prebend  of  Dur-  mander  wished  to  surrender,  in  conse- 
ham,  and  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield.  In  quence  of  want  of  provisions,  he  alone 
1758,  was  published  his  Life  of  William  opposed  it  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw 
of  Wykeham  (8vo.),  which,  in  1762,  was  him  fall,  they  surrendered.  During  his 
followed  by  a  Short  Introduction  to  the  sickness,  Ignatius  beguiled  his  time  with 
English  Grammar.  In  1756,  a  misun-  books,  and,  as  there  were  no  romances  in 
dcrstanding  took  place  between  doctors  the  house,  he  read  a  Spanish  translation 
Lowth  and  Warburton,the  latter  of  whom  of  the  life  of  the  Savior,  by  Landolphus,  a 
took  ofience  at  certain  passages  in  the  Carthusian,  and  a  volume  of  the  Lives  of 
PrtdecHones,  concerning  the  brok  of  Job,  the  Saints.  His  imagination  was  highly 
which  he  believed  to  be  aimed  at  the  the-  excited  by  these  books.  What  others  had 
oiY  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  done,  as  was  recorded  in  those  biogra- 
Warburton,  in  an  Appendix  concerning  phies,  he  thought  he  mi^ht  do  also,  as  he 
the  Book  of  Job,  added  to  the  2d  edition  afterwards  said  himself;  He  determined 
of  his  Divine  Legation,  indulged  in  the  to  liwa  life  of  abstinence,  penitence  and 
acrimony  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  holiness.  The  Virgin,  he  thouj^ht,  ap- 
and  thereby  produced  a  reply  fit>m  doctor  peared  to  him,  with  Uie  holy  Infant  in  her 
Lowth,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  arms,  both  regarding  him  with  looks  of 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mo-  benign  complacency  and  encouragement 
aes,  which  has  become  memorable  at  once  His  brother  Martin  Garcia  observed  the 
for  the  ability  and  severity  of  its  criticism,  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  and 
The  ultimate  silence  of  the  Warburtoni-  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
ans  gave  the  victory  to  their  antagonists,  pose,  entreating  him  to  remember  his 
In  1766,  doctor  liowth  was  appointed  illustrious  birth,  and  the  reputation  which 
bishop  of  St  David's,  whence,  in  a  few  he  had  already  obtained ;  but  Ignatius  was 
months  afterwards,  he  was  translated  to  firm.  Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sister^ 
the  see  of  Oxford.  In  1777,  he  succeed-  house,  in  Onate,  he  proceeded  to  Navar- 
ed  to  the  diocese  of  Loudon,  and  the  next  retta,  where  he  collected  some  debts,  and, 
year  published  the  last  of  his  literary  la-  having  paid  his  servants  and  all  his  cred- 
nors — Isaiah,  a  New  Translation,  with  a  itors,  gave  the  rest  for  the  restoration  of 
preliminary  dissertation  and  notes.  Rosen-  the  picture  of  the  Vii^gin,  and  proceeded 
miiller  says  he  understands  and  expresses  alone,  upon  his  mule,  to  Montserrat  A 
the  Hebrew  poet  better  than  any  other  Moor  overtook  lum,  who,  in  their  conver- 
-writcr.  On  the  death  of  archbishop  sation,  uttered  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Comvrallis,  the  priqiacy  was  offered  to  Virgin,  which  appeared  to  Ignatius  bias- 
doctor  Lowth,  but  he  declined  that  digni-  phemous,  and,  while  the  Moor,  luckily  for 
ty,  in  consequence  of  his  age  and  family  himself^  pricked  forward,  Loyola  delib- 
iSfiictions.  He  died  November  3,  1787,  erated  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  fol- 
aged  77.  low  and  stab  him.    The  Moor  had  gone 

LoxoDRomc  Curve,  or  Spiral  ;  die  to  a  village  off  the  road,  and  Ignatius  let 

path  ofa  ship,  when  her  course  is  directed  his  mule  choose  his  own  way,  with  the 

constantly  towards  the.  same  point  of  the  intention  of  killing  the  infidel,  if  the  mule 

compass,  thereby  cutting  all  the  meridians  should  carry  him  to  the  village;  but  it 

at  the  same  angle.    (S^  Bhumb  Lin^)  was  not  so  ordered,  and  he  arrived  at 

LoTOLA,  Ignatius  (or,  in  Spanish,  Inigo)  Montserrat    Here  he  consecrated  his  arms 

de,  a  saint  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  the  Virgin,  declared  himself  her  knight, 
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and  proceeded  to  the  hospital  at  MaDresa,  in  the  hope  of  convertiog  some  o£  dit 

a  small  place  not  far  from  Montserrat,  infidels,  who  were  masters  of  the  holy 

where  he  Ousted  ri^rously,  scourged  him-  land, or  of  gaininff  the  palm  oimBitjidom 

self,  neither  cut  his  nails  nor  combed  his  in  the  attempt,  K>r  of  this  he  was  mm 

hair,  and  prayed  seven  hours  a  day.    He  ambitious.    A  dangerous  passage  of  fire 

begged  liis  bread,  bread  and  water  being  days  brought  him  to  Gaeta,  firom  whence 

his  only  food,  and,  eating  very  sparingly,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  on  loot     This  mi 

he  gave  what  remained  to  others.    In  the  a  fMuuful  and  perilous  ioiumey.     It  mi 

condition  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced,  seldom  that  he  was  admitted  into  a  town, 

visions  haunted  him,  and  tenipted  him.  or  under  a  roof^  for  fear  of  the  plague,  hii 

Recollections  arose  of  his  birth  and  breed-  apfiearance  being  that  of  a  man  who,  if 

ing,  his  former  station,  his  former  habits  not  stricken  with  the  disease,  had  reoeady 

of  life, — these  compared  with  liis  present  recovered  from  it ;  and,  for  the  rooet  pan, 

situation,  in  a  hospital,  in  filth  and  in  rags,  he  was  fain  to  lie  dowq,  at  night,  m  t 

the  companion  of  beggars !    This  tempta-  porch,  or  in  the  open  air.    He  reached 

tion  he  at  once  quelled  and  punished,  by  Rome,  however,  where  there  was  otlxr 

drawing  closer  to  the  beggar  at  his  side,  not  the  same  alarm,  or  not  the  same  vigi- 

and  courting  more  familiarity  with  him.  lance.    At  Venice,  he  begged  his  bread, 

He  then  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  liv-  and'  slept  on  the  sround,  till   a  weakhy 

ing  in  this  painful,  and,  as  he  could  not  but  Spaniaitl,  rccognismg  him  for  a  oountiy- 

feel  it  to  be,  beastly  life,  till  the  three-  man,  took  him  to  ms  house,  and  afl^ 

score  and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence  wards  introduced  him  to  the  doge,  fhom 

sliould  be  numl)ered :  Could  he  bear  this  ?  whom  he  obtained  a  free  paasaffe  to  Cy- 

The  question,  he  thought,  came  from  Sa-  prus.     From  Jafia,  he  proce^ed,  with 

tan :  to  Satan  he  replied  triumphantly,  by  other  pilgrims,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  usuil 

asking  him  jf  it  was  in  his  power  to  ensure  manner;  and,  when  they  alighted  fnxD 

life  to  him  for  a  single   hour ;   and  he  tlieir  asses,  on  tlie  spot  where  the  fnui 

comforted  and  strengthened  himself  by  were  waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive 

comparing  the  longest  span  of  human  life  them,  and  when  they  had  the  first  aifbt 

to  eteniity.     It  is  aflirmed  that,  at  tliis  of  the  holy  city,  all  were  sensible  of  what 

time,  he  was  entranced  from  one  flUuiday  they  deemed  an  emotion  of  supematuril 

to  anotlier,  lyins:,  all  that  while,  so  appar-  delight.     He  now  becan  his  return  to 

ently  lifeless,  that  certain  pious  persons  Spain,  more  unprovided  even  than  he  had 

would  have  had  him  buried,  if  others  had  left  it    No  difiiculty  occurred  in  re-cnai- 

not  tliought  it  necessary  first  to  ascertain  ing  to  Cyprus.    He  had  obtEuned  a  good 

whetlier  he  were  dead,  and,  in  so  doinff,  character  from  his  fellow-pilgrims,  and 

felt  a  faint  pulsation  at  the  heart    lie  they,  having  taken  their  passage  from  that 

awoke  from  this  ccstaisy,  as  from  a  sweet  island  in  a  larse  Venetian  sliip,  besougbt 

sleep,  sighing  forth  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  captain  to  give  him  a  paasage,  as  oM 

Orlandini  says  it  is  a  pious  and  probable  for  whose  holy  conversation  tliey  could 

conjecture,  that,  as  great  mysteries  were  vouch.     The   Venetian   captain  was  no 

revealed  to  Paul,  when  he  was  wrapt  into  believer  in  such  holiness,  and  he  replied, 

the  third  heuvcii,  so,  during  tlicse  seven  that  a  saint  could  not  possibly  want  a  afaip    I 

days,  the  fonn  and  constitution  of  the  so-  to  convey  him  across  the  sea,  when  he 

ciety,  which  he  was  to  found,  were  inani-  might  walk  upon  the  water,  aa  so  niaoy 

fested  to  Ignatius.    It  is  pretended  that  he  otliers  had  done.  The  master  of  a  amalkf 

retired  from  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock,  vessel  was  more  compassionate  ;  and  \bk 

not  fur  from  that  city.    The  cave  was  though  so  much  less  sea- worthy  than  the 

dark,  and  not  unlike  a  sepulchre,  hut,  for  other  that  none  of  the  other  pilffrims  em- 

tliis  incommodiousness,  as  well  as  for  its  barked  in  her,  reached  Italy  safely,  aflera 

solitude,  and  the  beauty  of  the  narrow  perilous  voyage,  while    the    other  wm 

vale,  where  thorns  and  brushwood  con-  wrecked.    He  liad  been  warned  of  the 

cealcd  it,  the  more  agreeable  to  him.  Huv-  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  in 

ing  remained  some  ten  months  at  Monreso,  travelling  from  Ferrara  to  Genoa,  when 

a  city  which,  hu}  bio^phers  suy,  he  un-  the  French  and  Spanisli  armies  were  id 

doubtedly  regards  with  {peculiar  favor  in  tlic  field,  by  both  which  he  must  paai, 

heaven,  as  the  cradle  of  his  Christian  with  tlie  likelihood  of  being  apprehended 

infancy,  and  the  school  of  his  first  evan-  as  a  spy  by  botli.    Some  Spanish  aoldien, 

gelical  discipline,  he    determined    upon  into  whose  company  he  feu,  pointed  out 

going  to  Jerusalem,  less  for  the  desire  of  another  route.    But  I^piatius  liked  to  pot 

seeing  those  places  which  had  been  hal-  himself  iii  the  way  of  tnbulation;  the 

lowed  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord  than  suffering,  the  greater  merit,  andi 
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quently,  the  more  contentment;  and  he  himself  surrounded  with  the  full  splendor 
was  contented  accordingly,  when,  upon  of  heaven ;  aw  the  Fatlier  beholding  him 
attempting  to  enter  a  waUed  town,  which  with  an  aspect  full  of  love,  the  Son  bear- 
nvaa  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  ine  his  cross^  and  pointing  to  the  marks 
seized  and  searched  as  a  spy.  The  jour-  of  his  irasBion ;  heard  the  Father  earnestly 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  all  the  recommend  him  to  the  Son ;  saw  himself 
hardships  which  he  endured  in  it,  had  so  benignantly  accepted  by  the  Son,  and 
greatly  improved  his  health,  that  he  heard  tliese  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
thought  the  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his  Son,  Ego  vobisRomfEpropUiusero.  There- 
courae  of  life,  which  had  been  enjoined  fore  it  was,  accordiug  to  Lainez,  tliat  he 
him  as  a  duty,  had  ceased  to  lie  allowable,  gave  his  order  the  name  of  the  SocUiy  of 
having  now  ceased  to  be  necessary.  He  Jtsus.  In  1541,  Ignatius  was  chosen  gen- 
did  not,  indeed,  resume  his  fbnner  mode  eral  of  the  society ;  but  Lainez,  his  stic- 
of  apparel,  in  its  full  wretchedness ;  but  he  cessor,  must  be  considered,  even  from  the 
clad  himself  as  meanly  as  he  could,  and  commencement,  as  the  person  who  gave 
cut  the  soles  of  his  shoes  in  such  a  man-  to  the  order  the  organization,  by  which  it 
ner  as  to  let  tiie  gravel  in,  and  also  to  pre-  has  astonishe<l  the  world,  though  Ignatius, 
pare  for  himself  a  further  refinement  of  by  hb  ardent  zeal,  may  have  given  it  a 
discomfort,  for  the  fragments  of  sole  great  impulse.  Ignatius  continued  his  ab- 
which  he  had  left,  were  soon  worn  away,  stinence  and  penances  during  life.  Even 
while  the  upper-leather  remained,  and  when  general,  he  used  to  perfonn  the 
thus  he  contrived  to  walk,  in  winter,  with  meanest  lulK)rB  in  his  church  in  Rome, 
his  bare  feet  on  the  earth,  and  yet  no  one  instnicted  httle  children,  though  not  njos- 
Buspected  that  he  was  thus  meritoriously  ter  of  the  Italian,  and  collected  alms  for 
afflicting  himself  In  15^,  he  returned  the  Jews  and  public  women,  for  whose 
to  Barcelona,  and  began  to  study  gram-  conversion  he  displayed  great  zeal.  Ho 
mar.  Afler  a  residence  of  two  years,  he  died  July  28, 155G,  exhausted  by  fatigues, 
went  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  wherehe  Forty-three  years  after,  he  was  declared 
found  some  adherents ;  but  the  inquisi-  beaius  by  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  X,V  cau- 
tion imprisoned  him  for  his  conduct,  which  onized  him.  Hts  feast  in  tlie  Catholic 
appeared  strange,  and  rendered  him  sus-  church  falls  upon  July  31.  There  are 
pected  of  witchcraft  lie  was  not  dehvercd  two  works  of  Loyola,  his  Constitution  of 
fiom  the  prison  of  the  holy  office  until  the  Onler,  in  Spanish,  praised  by  cardiiud 
1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  Richelieu  as  a  masterpiece ;  and  his  Spirit- 
his  studies,  the  subjects  of  which,  indeed,  unl  Exercises,  also  in  Spnuish  [Rome, 
were  only  works  of  an  ascetic  character.  1548), — a  work,  the  first  plan  of  which  was 
Here  he  became  acquainted  witli  several  drawn  up  in  the  hospital  at  Manresa.  It 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  af-  has  been  often  translated.  Among  his 
terwards  noted  as  his  followers;  OS  Lainez,  biographers,  we  may  mention  Ahiftei, 
Salmeron,  Bovadilla,  Rodriguez,  Pierre  Bouhours  and  Rilmdeneiro.  Ofthemira- 
Favre,  and  others.  (See  Lainez,  and  Jes-  cles  attributed  to  him,  at  a  later  period,  his 
uUs,)  They  conceived  the  plan  of  an  or-  contemporary  Ribadeneira  says  nothing, 
der  for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  as  Bayle  remarked, 
sinners,  and,  on  Ascension  day,  in  1534,  Lubber,  a  contemptuous  name,  given 
they  united  for  tliis  great  work  in  the  sub-  by  sailors  to  those  who  know  not  the  duty 
terranean  cha|)el  of  the  abbey  of  Mont-  of  a  seaman. 

martre.  Some  of  these  men  had  not  yet  Luhbtr's-Holt  is  the  vacant  space  be- 
finished  their  theological  studies,  and,  un-  tween  the  head  of  a  lower  mast  and  the 
til  this  should  take  pmce,  Ignatius  returned  edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so  termed  from  a 
to  Spain.  They  tlien  met  again  in  1536,  supposition  that  a  lubber,  not  caring  to 
at  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to  -trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  will 
Kome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  prefer  that  way  of  getting  into  the  top. 
their  society  from  pope  Paul  III.  They  Lvbeck,  formerly  the  chief  of  tiie  Han- 
took  the  triple  vow  of  chastity,  obedience  seatic  towns,  at  present  one  of  the  four  free 
and  poverty,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  papal  cities  of  the  German  confederacy,  officially 
nuncio  Veraili  at  Venice.  (For  the  histo-  styled  tlie  ^^  republic  and  free  Hanseatic 
ly  of  the  order,  and  its  final  abolition  in  cityofLubeck,"  was  founded  byAdolphus 
iDOst  countries,  see  article  Jemtto.)  The  II,countofHolstein-Schaumburg,in  1144, 
accountof  the  origin  of  its  name,  given  by  who,  10  yeors  afterwards,  ceded  it  to 
Lainez,  adopted  by  the  society,  and  re-  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony.  Henry 
corded  by  them  upon  a  marble  tablet,  is,  made  it  a  free  port  for  the  northern  na- 
tbat  Ignatius,  losing  his  bodily  senses,  saw  tions,   granted    it  municipal    privileges, 
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which  were  confirmed  by  sevend  empe-  of  the  empire  was  aboliahed,  in  1806^  Lft- 

rors,  and  cave  it  the  celebrated  Liibeck  beck,  though  disconnected  from  the  rert  of 

code,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Gennany,  remained  a  free  Hanaeatic  ciiy. 

many  German  cities.    In  1326,  it  became  After  the  battle  of  Lflbeck  (Nov.  6^  1606)^ 

a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  was  after-  Bliicher  finished  his  retreat  by  the  e^MCub- 

wards  at  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  union  tion  of  Ratkau.    dSOO  PnisBuns  and  1500 

(see  Haasa);  its  fleet  commanded    the  Swedes  were  taken  prisonera,  and  Lfibeck 

Baltic ;  Gustavus  Vasa  found  refuge  with-  was  pillaged.    In  1810,  it  formed  a  part  of 

in  its  walls  from  Christian  II;  and  its  the  Frendi  department  ofthe  mouths  of  the 

voice  decided  the  affiurs  of  tlie  kingdoms  Elbe.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Lfibeek 

of  the  North.    LCibeck  contains  22,000  in-  was  again  declared  a  free  city.     The  gor- 

habitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  emment  consists  of  four    burgonuasm 

idand  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wock-  and  16  counsellorB.    Tlie  body  of  citiseoB 

enitz,  on  a  slight  elevation.    The  ram-  is  divided  into  12  guilds^  eacn  <if  which 

parts  now  serve  as  a  promenade.    The  has   one  vote.     The  revenue   is  about 

houses  are  subetantiaUy  Duilt,  of  stoue,  but  400,000  guilders ;  the  debt,  3^000,0001    lo 

old-fashioned.    Since  1530,  the  Lutheran  the  German  diet,  Liibeck  has  one  vote,  wiik 

doctrines  have  prevailed.  Liibcck  was  for-  the  three  other  free  cities ;  and  in  the  pl^* 

merly  a  bishop's  see,  and  tlie  cathedral  num,  one  vote.  The  contingent  in  406  mo. 

contains  many  tombs  and  monuments  of  Liibcck  \b  tlVc  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 

antiquity.    The  church  of  Sl  Mary  is  re-  appeal  of  the  four  fiee  cities.     In  1827,  a 

markable  for  the  beautiful  altar  by  Quel-  convention  of  friendship,  navigation  and 

lino,  for  its  astronomical  clock,  and  the  commerce  was  conclude  between  the 

allegoricjil  paintings,  called  the  Dance  of  U.  States  and  the  repubhca  and  free  Hmh 

Death.    There  are  also  a  Calviuistic  and  seatic  cides  of  Llibeck,  Ikemen  and  Ham- 

a  Cathohc  church.    The  charitable  iusti-  burg,  on    the  principles  of  recipiociiy. 

tutions  are  in  an  excellent  condition,  as  is  (^m.  Annual  Register,  iv.) 
aLiio  the  gymnasium  of  seven  classes.    A        Luca  Giordapto  (also  called  Xmos  A 

clrawing-fichool  for  mechanics,  a  commer-  Presto).    (See  Giordano,) 
cial  institute,  a  society  for  the  promotion        Lucanus,  Marcus  AnnoBiis ;  a  Roms 

of  industry,  and  other  societies  and  insti-  poet,  bom  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  about 

tutions,  prove  the  pubUc  spirit  of  the  cid-  A.  D.  %.    His  fkther,  a  Roman  knight, 

zens.    Liibeck,  which,  by  its  situation,  is  was  tiie  youngest  brother  of  the  fdiiloio- 

connected  with  the  North  sea  and  the  pher   Seneca.     Lucan   went    to   Rome 

Baltic,  has  an  important  carrying  trade  when  a  child,  where  he  was  instructed  bj 

between  Germany  and  the  countries  on  the  ablest  masters  in  philosophy,  mm' 

the  Kaltic,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  mar   and    rhetoric.    Seneca    introduced 

commerce  in  wine,  leather,  flax  and  com.  him  into  public  life.    He  obtained  the 

It  maintains  important  banking  oi>erations  dignity  of  a  questor  before  he  was  of  Iffirfiil 

widi  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Copenhagen  and  as^  and  entered  tlie  college  of  augun 

Petersburg.     There  are  also  two  insur-  Having  obtained  some  celebrity  by  seveni 

ance  companies  and  an  exchange ;  and  poems,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero^ 

about  70-— 80  shi]>s  are  owned  by  tiie  citi-  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  grMt 

zens.    In  1817,  above  900  ships  arrived  at  ]X}eU    The  latter,  on  a  certain  occaaoa, 

Lj'il>eck;  yet  commerce  and  business  have  had  recited  a  poem  upon  the  hiatoiyof 

much  declined.    By  the  Stecknitz,  which  Niobe,  before  a  numerous  aasemUy,  lad 

falls  into  tlie  Trave  above  the  town,  and  obtained  great  applause,  when  Lucan  Ten- 

which  is  connected,  by  the  Dolwenaa,  tured  to  enter  the  lists  as  his  rival,  widi  a 

with  tlie  Elbe,  the  latter  river  is  acces-  poem  uim)u  Orpheus,  and  the  audiioii 

Bible  from  Liibcck,  and  much  of  the  mer-  adjudged    him    the   superiority,     Fiem 

chandise  from  the  Baltic  passes  by  Liibeck  that  time,  Nero  looked  upon  Ltican  with 

for  Hamburg.    LAbeck  has  sugar-reflne-  hatred,  forbade  him  to  nrudce  his  appear 

ries,  tolMcco,  leather,  starcJi-works,  gold  ance  in  public,  and  spoke  of  his  woiki 

and  silver  lace,  hat,  cotton  and  woollen  with  derision  and  contempt.     This  ia- 

manufactures,  &c.    The  territory  of  the  diiced  Lucan  to  conspire   against  fain, 

town,  consisting  of  Bergedorf  and  the  ^vith   several   distinguished    personn^  of 

Vierlands  ( wliich  belong  to  Lfibeck  in  com-  whom  Piso  was  the  hc«d.    The  plot  wai 

mon  with  Hamburg),  is  1 IG  miles  square,  discovered,  and  Lucan,  who,  according  lo 

with  18,000  inhabitants.    To  tins  territory  the  assertion  of  an  old  grammarian,  wai 

belongs  the  small  town  of  Travemiinde,  so  unnamral  as  to  infom  against  his  own 


situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  with  a    mother  as  accessarv,  was  condemned  lo 
harbor  and  baths.    When  the  constitution    death.    He  chose  the  death  of  hit  UDok^ 
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and  had  his  veins  opened  He  died  in  nulee,  197,500  inhalritantt)  is  bounded  by 
the  27th  year  of  his  age.  Of  bis  poems,  the  Mediterranean,  M odena  and  Tuscanv, 
only  his  Pharsalia  has  oome  down  to  us,  and,  although  the  soil  is  not  univenaliy 
in  which  he  narrates  the  events  of  the  fertile,  the  people  are  in  good  condition, 
civil  war  between  Cnear  and  Pocnpev.  The  Apennines  stretch  along  its  bounds- 
The  poem  is  unfinished,  and  is  frequently  ries ;  in  other  parts  it  is  ^ell  euliivated. 
disfigured  with  harehness  and  obscurity  The  Serchio  is  not  navigable,  and  is  only 
in  the  expression,  rhetorical  bombast,  and  used  for  floating  down  wood.  It  forms 
exaggerated  figures ;  but  these  defects  are,  the  beautiful  Val  di  Serchio.  The  pro- 
at  least  in  part,  compensated  by  a  noble-  ductions  are  com  (not  sufficient  to  supply 
ness  of  sentiment  and  a  love  of  freedom,  the  inhabitants),  great  ouantities  of  fniit, 
which  run  through  the  whole  work,  and  as  olives,  chesmuts,  almonds,  oranges, 
some  passages  are  truly  poetical  The  best  lemons,  figs  and  mulberrie&  It  also 
editions  are  the  Variorum  (Lcyden,  1658,  yields  good  wine ;  olives  form  the  richest 
8vo.),  Oudendorp's  (Ley den,  1728, 2  vols.,  agricumiral  produce ;  the  oil  of  Lucca  is 
4ta)^  Burmann*s  (Leyden,  1740,  4to.),  the  l)est  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of  silk, 
and  Weder's,  with  the  notes  of  Bentiey  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  are  also  lucrative, 
and  Grotius  (Leipsic,  1819, 2  vol8.\  Lu-  The  legislative  power  of  the  duke  is 
can  has  been  translated  into  Eugush  by  limited  by  a  senate,  which  he  annual^ 
Rowe.  assembles.  Lucca,  the  capital,  and  ducal 
LucATAS.  (See  Bahamtu.)  residence  (with  18,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
Lucca  ;  a  city  and  duchy  in  Italy,  origi-  river  Serchio,  in  a  fertile  plain,  encom- 
nally  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  which,  on  passed  by  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  (774),  olive  trees,  and,  at  the  summits,  with  oak 
was  added,  by  Charlemagne,  to  his  territo-  and  fir  trees),  is  surrounded  with  ramparts 
ries,  and  annexed  by  Chho  I  (the  Great)  planted  widi  trees,  and  fonning  a  beau- 
to  his  Gennan  dominions.  During  the  tiful  walk.  The  streets  are  generally 
middle  ages,  it  was  repeatedly  sold  by  its  crooked  and  narrow ;  the  churches  and 
masters,  on  account  of  the  liberal  prind-  public  buildings,  plain.  The  cathedral  is 
pies  of  its  citizens.  Louis  of  Bavaria  tarse,  but  in  a  bad  style ;  the  palace  is  old, 
af^inted  the  brave  Castruccio  Castni-  and  without  beauty.  The  ^ecadenUad^i 
eani  duke  of  Lucca,  but  this  dignity  be-  Oacwiy  founded  in  1584,  was  redi]^anized 
came  extinct  at  his  death.  Ai&r  many  in  1805,  under  the  tide  ^ceademta  Luc- 
changes  of  its  tyrants,  having  been  sold  diesina  di  Scienzej  LeUert  ed  Arti,  by  prince 
to  Florence,  Lucca  finally  obtained  its  Bacciocchi.  Here  b  also  a  university 
freedom,  in  1370,  of  the  emperor  Charles  with  an  observatoiy.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
IV,  for  200,000  guilderB.  Though  of-  archbishop,  and  contains  two  large  wool- 
ten  at  war  wiUi  Florence,  it  maintained  len,  and  considerable  silk  manufactories. 
its  independence  until  the  time  of  Napo-  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  oil  and 
leon,  under  the  government  of  a  gonMo^  silk,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  agricul- 
mere  and  a  council  The  French  obliged  ture.  The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
it  to  adopt  a  new  constitution,  and,  in  are  adorned  with  country  seats.  In  the 
1797,  it  was  united  with  Piombino,  and  vicinity  are  a  mineral  bath  and  the  harbor 
fliven   to  Bacciorxshi,  brother-in-law  of  ofViareggio. 

Napoleon,  as  a  principality.    In  1815,  the  LuccHcsim,  Girolamo,  marquis  oC  fbr- 

Austrians  took  possession  of  it,  &d,  by  an  meriy  Prussian  minister  of  state,  descended 

act  of  die  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  from  a  patrician  ftmily  of  Lucca,  where 

Suited   to  the    Infanta   Maria   Louisa,  he  was  bom  in  1752,  was  introduced  by 

ughter  of  king  Charles  IV  of  Spain,  the  alM  Fontana  to  Frederic  II,  about 

and  widow  of  the  kmg  of  Etruria,  with  1778,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as 

the  tide  of  a  duchy,  and  with  complete  librarian,  with  the  title  of  a  chamberlain, 

flovereignty.     To   the   revenue   of   the  Lucchesini,  the  fiteraiy  friend  of  Frederic 

country    (700,000   guilders),  an  annuitv  II,  first  received  a  diplomatic  appoint- 

of  500,000    francs    was   added,    which  ment  under  his  successor,  being  sent  to 

Austria  and  Tuscany  bound  themselves  to  Warsaw,  where,  at  the  opening  of  the 

pay.    In  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  council  of  state,  in  1788,  he  excited  liim- 

nmilyof  the  In&nta,  or  its  transference  to  s^  with  great  activity,  encouraged  the 

any  other  throne,  the  duchy  of  Luoca  is  to  advocates  of  independence  against  Russia, 

be  tmited  to  Tuscany.     Maria    Louisa  and,  in  March,  1790,  broujriit  about  an 

accepted  the  government  in  1818,  after  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Poland.    In 

the  revenion  en  Parma  (q.  v.)  was  secured  1791,  he  was  inresent  at  the  congress  of 

to  her.    The  diidiy  of  Lucca  (413  squars  Reichenbach,  in  the  capacity  of  a  plenipo- 
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teDtiary,  for  effecting,  in  conjunction  with  Florence,  Oct  19,  1835.  He  must  not 
the  English  and  Dutch  minister^  a  peace  be  confounded  with  the  marquis  Genre 
between  the  Turks  and  the  emperor.  In  Lucchesini,  counsellor  of  slate  in  Luoca, 
July,  1792,  he  went  once  more  to  War-  whose  Dtff  lUusbrazione  ddU  lAttgut  o- 
saw,  where  he  was  compelled,  by  existing  tiche  e  modeme  e  prmcwalmenie  itff 
circumstances,  to  break  the  alliance  that  Malianoj  procuraia  m  Secoto  XVIU  dagf 
he  himself  had  signed.  In  January,  1793,  BaUani  (Lucca,  1819,  2  volaj,  is  a  coutin- 
the  king  appoint^  him  his  ambassador  to  nation  of  the  work  of  Deoma.  He  has 
Vienna;  he,  however,  accompanied  the  also  published  Fragments  for  the  Lite- 
king  during  the  greater  part  of  that  cam-  rarv  History  of  Lucca, 
paign.  In  March,  1797,  he  was  recalled  Lucerite  (lAoem) ;  a  canton  of  Swit- 
from  Vienna,  and,  in  September,  1802,  zerland  (q.  v.),  bounded  N.  by  Aarau  and 
was  sent,  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  Zug,  £.  by  Schweitz,  and  S.  and  W. 
Paris,  and  afterwards  visited  Napoleon  at  by  Beroe  ;  superficial  area,  800  squnt 
Milan.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  noiles;  population,  105,600  Catholics.  The 
between  Prussia  and  France,  in  October,  elevation  of  the  countiy  is  great,  but  it 
1800,  was  unjusdy  ascribed  to  his  instiga-  contains  no  very  loftv  sunmuts ;  mouoi 
tion.  He  accompanied  the  king  to  the  Pilate,  7100  feet  high,  is  the  prindpiL 
battle  of  Jena,  then  signed  an  armistice  The  soil  is  eenerallv  fnutful,  aiui  wan 
with  Napoleon  at  Charlottcnburg,  of  com  is  produced  than  is  consumed  in 
which,  however,  the  king  did  not  ap-  the  canton.  Great  numbers  of  c^tle  are 
prove ;  in  consequence  of  which,  as  he  raised,  and  cheese  is  therefore  among  the 
believed  himself  to  have  lost  the  favor  of  chief  exports.  The  people  are  of  Germm 
the  king,  he  took  his  dismission,  in  order  origin,  and  in  a  very  comfortable  coadi- 
to  return  to  Lucca.  He  was  afterwards  tion.  Lucerne  joined  the  Swiss  confede- 
chamberlain  to  Napoleon's  sister,  the  racy  in  1332;  its  constitution  is  r&pn- 
princess  of  Lucca,  and  accompanied  her  sentative,  but  founded  on  aristocFatie 
to  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  her  brother'^  principles.  The  sovereign  power  reMa 
second  marriage.  Count  S^gur,  in  his  m  the  hundred,  a  senate  elected  for  life 
TabUau  historique  d  politique  de  PEurope^  by  the  richer  citizens.  Two  pnmdeBtB 
iMAsses  the  following  judgment  on  nis  (Sc^u^tAm^en)  exercise  the  executive  pow- 
Polish  mission:  *'No  man  Was  better  er  alternately  for  a  year.  Luceme  wn 
adapted  for  the  post  than  he.  His  ac-  one  of  the  11  cantons  in  which  fondi- 
tiviQr  left  no  opportunity  unimproved,  mental  chanffes  in  the  cantonal  consdra- 
Vigilant  in  accomplishing  his  object,  and  tions  were  demanded  by  the  people  is 
rapid  in  choosing  the  best  means,  the  October,  1830.  Anaccount  of  the  move- 
marquis  of  Lucchesini  combined  the  qual-  meats  at  that  time  will  be  found  in  the 
ides  of  an  experienced  courtier  with  article  Switzeriand — Lucerne,  the  capital, 
the  practical  knowledge  of  a  statesman,  is  on  the  lake  of  Luceme  and  the  fiv«r 
Learned  without  pedantry,  his  ^reat  mem-  Reuss.  It  contains  6700  inhabitants,  ud 
ory  supplied  him  useful  facts  tor  the  pur-  is,  alternately  with  Berne  and  Zurich,  die 
poses  ot  business,  as  well  as  interesting  seat  of  a  papal  nuncio.  The  cathedrd 
anecdotes  for  conversation.  His  imimacy  contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  £a- 
with  Frederic  H  procured  him  a  great  rope.  General  PfyfifePs  topogniphieal 
influence ;  his  powers  of  insinuation  ena-  model  of  a  large  part  of  Switzeriand,  in 
bleil  him  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  relief,  is  to  be  seen  here ;  and  in  the 
all  characters ;  his  sagacity  easily  removed  vicinity  is  a  lion,  sculptured  in  relief 
the  veil  from  all  mysteries ;  and  his  zeal  on  a  rock  (1820),  to  commemorate  die 
and  activity,  which  gave  liim  an  open  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  in  the 
and  frank  appearance,  concealed  his  real  Tuileries.  The  lake  of  Luceme  is  a 
views,  and  persuaded  the  Poles  that  he  portion  of  the  large  lake  of  VierwiU- 
was  as  ardentiy  engaged  for  the  promo-  stadtersee. 

tion  of  theu*  welfare  as  his  own.**    His  Lucia,  St.,  or  St.  Alovsis  ;  oneoftbe 

work  concerning  the  confederacy  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  in  the  West  Indiei^  be- 

Rhine,  SuUe  Cause  e  gli  Effetti  delta  Con-  longing  to  Great  Britain  ;  27  miles  km 

federasione  Renanoj  etc.  (miy,  1819),  was  and  12  broad ;  seven  leagues  south  A 

published  at  Rome,  and  in  a  German  Martinico  ;    Ion.  6P  W. ;  lat.  13^  SP  N. 

translation  also,  by  Von  Halem,  at  Leipsic  This  island  exhibits  a  variety  of  hills,  asd, 

^  vols.,  1821).    In  the  Mi  della  R,  Accad,  among  others,  two  that  are  remaikabh* 

jLucches.   di   Scienzej   Ltttere  ed  ArU^  I  round  and  liigh,  said  to  be  volcanoes.    At 

(Lucca,  1821),  he  contributed  a  paper  on  the  bottom  of  these   ue   plains,  findy 

tlie  history  of  Frederic  IL    He  died  at  watered   with   meia,  and   Teiy  feitUe. 
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The  ak,  by  the  du^ioaitkm  of  the  hiUs,  Lucien  Bonaparte.     (See  Appendix^ 

which  admit    the  trade- winds  ^into  the  end  of  this  volume.) 

island,  is  veiy  healthy.-  The  soil  produces  Lucifer  (%Ai-6earer ;  with  the  Greeks^ 

timber,    cocoa   and  fustic,    and  is  weU  phosphorus) ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora, 

ad^ted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  As  leader  of  the  stare,  his  office,  in  com- 

cofitee.    It  is  provided  with  'many  bays  mon  with  the  Houra,  was  to  take  core  of 

and  harbors,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the  steeds  and  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  and  he 

ZMUe  Carenarey  is  accounted  tlie  best  in  is  represented  riding  on  a  white  horse,  as 

all  the  Caribbees.    Population  in  1803,  the  precursor  of  his  mother;  therefore  the 

16,640 ;  whites,  1290 ;  people  of  color,  morning  stai*.    He  is  also  the  evening 

1660 ;    slaves,  13,690  :    m  1810,  20,00a  star  (Htsperus\  and  in  this  character  has 

The  town  of  Carenage  contains  5000  or  a  dark-colored  horse.    For  this  reason, 

6000    inhabitants,    and  Castres  3000  or  riding  horses  [duuUorii)  were  consecrated 

4000.       I  to  him,  and  tlie  Romans  gave  him  the 

LuciAN,a  Greek  autlior,  distinguished  name    of  Desidior,    It   has    lone   been 

for  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  bom  in  known,  that  the  evening  and  morning  star 

Samosata,  the  capital  of  Comagene,  on  are  one  and  tlie  same,  \iz.  the  beautiful  and 

the  Euphrates,  during  the  reiipi  of  Trajan,  bright  planet  Venus. — ^The  name  of  Lucifer 

He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  was  placed,  is  ^so  j^ven  to  the  prince  of  darkness,  an 

while  young,  with  his  uncle,  to  study  allegoncal  explanation  ofthe&thers  of  the 

statuary;  but  being  unsuccessful    in  his  church  making  a  passage  of  Isaiah  (ix,  ^), 

first  attempts,  he  went  to  Antioch,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Baby  Ion  is  compare(l 

devoted  himself  to  literature  and  forensic  with  the  morning  star,  refer  to  tlie  evil 

rhetoric      He  soon,  however,  confined  one. 

himself  to  the  latter,  and  travelled  in  sev-  Lucilius,  Caius  Ennius,  a  Roman 
eral  countries  (among  others,  Greece,  Ita-  knight,  grand  uncle  to  Ponipcy  the  Great 
Iv,  Spain  and  Gaul)  as  a  rhetorician.  In  on  the  maternal  side,  bom  at  Suessa  (B.C. 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was  149),  ser\'ed  his  first  campaign  against 
made  procurator  of  the  province  of  Egypt,  Numantia,  under  Scipio  Afiricanus,  with 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Oommodus,  80  whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  Con- 
or 90  ^eare  old.  The  works  of  Lacian,  sidered  the  inventor  of  the  Roman  sathe, 
of  which  many  have  come  down  to  us,  because  he  firet  gave  it  the  form  under 
are  n;irrative,  rhetorical,  critical  and  satir-  which  this  kuid  of  poetry  was  carried  to 
ical,  mosdy  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  perfection  by  Pereiiis,  Horace  and  Juve- 
The  most  popular  are  those  in  whidi  he  nal.  His  satires  were  superior,  indeed,  to 
ridicules  with  great  wit  the  popular  my-  the  mde  productions  of  an  Ennius  and 
thology  and  tiie  philosophical  sects,  par-  Pacuvius,  but  he,  in  turn,  was  surpassed 
ticuhmy  his  Dialogues  of  tlie  Gods,  and  by  those  who  followed  him.  Horace  com- 
of  the  Dead.  They  have  given  liim  the  pares  him  to  a  river  which  carries  along 
character  of  being  the  wittiest  of  the  an-  precious  dust  mixed  with  much  useless 
dent  writers.  He  seems  not  to  belong  to  mbbish.  Of  30  satires  which  he  wrote, 
any  system  himself^  but  he  attacks  im-  only  some  fragments  have  been  preser\'ed 
posture  and  superstition  freely  and  boldly  in  various  editions,  of  which  those  of  Dou- 
wherever  he  finds  them.  The  Epicureans,  sa  (Leyden,  1597, 4to. ;  Amsterdam,  1661, 
who,  in  this  respect,  agree  with  him,  are  4to. ;  and  Padua,  1735^  are  esteemed  the 
therefore  treated  with  more  forbearance,  best  In  his  lifetime,  tnese  satires  had  an 
The  Christian  religion,  of  which,  howev-  uncommon  popularity.  He  died  at  Naples 
er,  he  knew  little,  and  that  only  through  about  103  B.  C. — ^Therc  was  also  another 
the  medium  of  mvsticism,  waa  an  object  Lucilius,  who  wrote  a  didactic  poemySUna^ 
of  his  ridicule.  In  his  sarcasm,  he  not  edited  Inr  Corallus  (Le  Clerc),  Amster- 
unfirequently    oversteps    the   bounds  of  dai&,  18Q3. 

truth,  sometimes  repeats  calumnies  against  Luciha,  a  surname  of  Juno  (according 

elevated  characters,  and  occasionally,  ac-  to  some,  of  Diana ;  according  to  others, 

cording  to  the  notions  of  our  time,  offends  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 

against  decency,  though,  in  general,  he  Juno),  is  derived  eidier  from  lucus  (grove, 

snows  himself  a  friend  of  morality.    The  because  her  temple  stoo<l  in  a  grove),  or 

best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  Bourdo-  lux  (light,  liecause  children  arc  brought  to 

let  (Paris,  1615,  fol.),  by  Hemsterhuis  and  light  at  birth),  or  fiom  luceo  (I  shine,  as 

'  Reitz  ^Amsterdam,  1743, 4  vols.,  4to.),  and  denoting  the  moon).     Her  festival  was 

the  Bipont  (10  vols.,  8vo.).    Among  the  cetobrated  March  1,  on  which  occasion 

Enfftiu  translatknie  are  those  of  Spence,  die  matrons  assembled  in    her   temple, 

Hk»e8  and  FnmUiil.  adorned  it  with  flowers,  and  implored  a 
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happy  aiid  brave  posterity,  fecundity  and  19*  N. ;  Ion.  19(P  to  194°  E. ;  abCNit  400 

an  easy  delivery.    (See  lUihuicu)  miles  from  north  to  fKNith,  and  fiom  90  to 

LucKNER,  Nicholas;   a  baron  of  the  120  in  breadth;  square  miles, about 65^0001 

German  empire,  bom  at  Campen  in  Ba-  The  country  is  generally  mountainoui^a 

iTuia,  who  became  a  general  in  the  French  elevated  ridge  eioending  the  whole  leogllL 

army.    In  Uie  seven  years'  war,  having  There  are  several  volcanoea,  and  eardh 

displayed  considerable  talents  as  a  com-  quakes  are  frequent,  and  'somedmet  (l^ 

mander  of  huasurs,  he  was,  on  the  occur-  structive;  those  of  1650^  1754  and  18M, 

rence  of  peace,  invited  to  enter  into  the  are  still  remembered  with  terror.     The  dh 

service  of  France,  in  which  he  obtained  mate  is  moist,  but  temperate  for  the  M- 

the  rank  of  heutenant-general.    In  1789,  tude,  and  the  soil  fertile.    Cotton,  indigQ, 

he  sided  with  tlie  revolutionary  party,  and,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  tropicd 

from  the  beginning  of  1791,  he  held  van-  produce,  grow  in  gr^  abundance ;  ako 

ous  military  employments.    His  age,  ex-  the  richest  frui^  of  the  Elast  and  Wot 

perience  and  reputation   occasioned  his  Indies.    There  are  40  different  sortt  of 

beinff  placed  in  situations  to  wliich  his  palm-trees,  excellent  cocoas  and   cani, 

abilines  were    unequal.     In  December,  wild  cinnamon,  wiki  nutmegs,  ebony, an- 


1791,  he  received  the  bdton  of  marohal ;  dal-wood,  and  excellent  timber  for 
and  a  few  months  after,  he  was  appointed  building.  Gold  is  found  upon  the  moim* 
generalissimo  of  the  French  armies.  After  tains,  and  is  washed  down  by  rains.  Grt- 
having  made  his  appearance  at  Paris,  tie  abound ;  civet  cats  are  connmon,  and 
where  he  enjoyed  a  short-lived  popularity,  ambergris  is  thrown  upon  the  coasti  '■ 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the  great  quantities.  The  commerce  is  con- 
king's  constitutional  authority,  he  weut  to  siderable ;  the  principal  exports  are  indi- 
take  the  command  of  his  army  at  Stras-  eo,  coffee,  pepper,  rice,  migmr  and  peaik 
burg.  After  August  10, 1792,  he  lost  the  In  1827,  of  81  vessels  engaged  in  thii 
chief  command.  He  went  to  Paris  to  jus-  trade,  29  were  Spanish  and  21  Amerieu. 
tify  himself  before  the  national  conven-  The  population  is  1^6,000,  and  is  con- 
tion,  in  January,  1793,  and  was  ordered  to  poseti  of  S|»aniards,  who  are  few,  abori|i- 
retire  w^herever  he  thought  proper.  Hav-  nal  blacks,  Malays,  Metis  and  Creoka 
me  some  time  after  demanded  payment  The  negroes  are  chiefly  in  the  inlsrior, 
of^a  pension  due  to  him,  he  was  arrested  and  are  in  a  very  barbarous  state.  The 
and  put  to  death.  Malays,  among  whom  the  principal  tribe 

LucKNOw ;  a  city  of  Bengal,  capital  of  is  the  Tagals,  are  in  part  indfependent,  aad 

a  drear  of  the  same  name,  in  Oude,  situ-  in  |>art  subject  to  the  Spaniards,    fiiafe^ 

ated  on  the  Goomty ;  95  miles  N.  N.  W.  active,  gay  and  industrious,  when  not  n- 

of  Allahabad,  and  215  S.  E.  of  Delhi ;  ined  by  tiie  tyranny  of  the  Europeaaa, 

Ion.  80°  55^  E. ;  lat.  2dP  24'  N. ;  {lopula-  they  are  rendered  by  oppression  cniel  and 

tion,  in  1800,  estimated  at  upwanls  of  re|Micious.     Lu<;on    was    discovered  bj 

300,000 ;  since  that  time  it  is  thought  to  Magellan,  in  1521,  and  conquered  by  the 

have  diminished  ;  it  was  formerly  esti-  Si)aniar(ls  in  1571.    (See  Philippme$.) 
mated  as  high  as  500,000.    It  is  a  very        LucaETiA ;  a  Roman  lady  of  distia- 

aucient  city,  and  the  residence  of  the  gov-  guished    virtue,  whose  ill  treatment  bf 

cmore  or  naliobs  of  Oude.    It  is  by  no  Sexttis  Tarquin  led  to  the  destruction  of 

means  a  handsome  town,  the  streets  l>cing  tlie  kingdom,  and  the  formation  of  the  re- 

veiy  irregular  and  narrow ;  some  of  tlie  public  of  Ronwi.    She  was  the  wife  of 

houses  of  brick,  but  most  of  them  mud  Colkitinus,  a  near  relation  of  Tarquiiv 

walls,  covered  with  tiles.    The  situation  king  of  Rome.    Sextus  Tarquinhis,  who 

is  bad,  and  the  soil  is  a  white  sand,  which,  contrived  to  become  a  guest  in  the  ab- 

in  hot  w^eather,  is  driven  about  by  the  sence  of  her  husband,  whose  kinamsD  be 

wind,  and  per\'ades  every  thing.    The  was,  found  means  to  reach  her  chamber 

gilt  domes  or  the  mosques  and  the  mauso-  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  threatened, 

leum  of  Azoph  ud  Dowleh  give  it  a  gay  unless  she  gratified  his  desires,  tostabbcr, 

appearance  at  a  distance.    In  the  vicinity  kill  a  slave,  and  place  him  by  her  8ide,aDd 

of  the  city  stand  the  houses  of  the  British  then  swear  that  he  had  slain  than  boch  in 

resident  and  other  European  inhabitants,  the  act  of  adultery.    The  fear  of  Infimqr 

The  Goomty  is  navigable  for  middling-  succeeded.     She  afterwards  aummoned 

sized  vessekt  at  all  seasons.  her  husband,  &ther  and  kindred,  and,  after 

Lu^ON,  or  LucoMA ;  the  principal  of  acquainting  them  with  the  whole  runr 

the  Phihppine  islands,  in  the  Eustcm  seas,  tion,  drew  a  dagger,  and  stabbed  henelf 

belonging  to  Spain,  sometimes  called  ^a-  to  the  heart  (See  Bitiliit,£tfeticff  Jbmiii) 
n£Ua,nt>m  its  capital;  between  lat.  13°  and        Lucrstius,    Tina  Ganii^   a  Bonio 
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kDight,  probably  born  d5  R  C^  k  sup-  commuoicatioiia.  Mithridates  now  acl- 
posed  to  have  studied  the  Epieurean  phi-  vaneed  with  a  coDsideiable  force  to  be- 
loeophy  at  Athena  He  is  said  to  have  sie^  the  city  of  Cyzicum,  the  key  of 
been  made  insane  by  a  philtre,  and,  in  his  Asia,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
lucid  intervals,  to  have  produced  several  mans.  Lucullus, however, defeated  hisrear- 
works,  but  to  have  committed  suicide  in  guard  on  their  march  thither,  and  com- 
his  44th  year.  We  possess,  of  his  composi-  peiled  the  king  to  give  up  his  attempt 
tion,  a  didactic  poem,  in  six  book8,Zle/2eniiii  Lucullus  now  advanced  to  the  coasts  of 
JV^ipiti,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  prin-  tlie  Hellespont,  prepared  a  fleet,  and  van- 
ciples  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  auished  the  squadron  of  Mithridates  near 
an  original  imagination,  and  in  forcible  the  island  of  Lemnos.  This  victory  ena- 
language.  The  unpoetical  subject  of  the  bled  him  to  drive  all  the  other  squadrons 
poem  must,  of  itself^  make  it,  on  the  of  Mithridates  from  the  Archipelago, 
whole,  a  failure ;  but  parts,  notwithstand-  The  generals  of  Lucullus  subdued,  mean- 
ing, such  as  the  description  of  human  while,  all  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  Lu- 
misery,  the  force  of  the  passions,  the  ter-  cullus,  again  at  the  head  of  bis  anny,con- 
rible  pestilence  of  Greece,  &c.,  demon-  quered  various  cities  of  Pontus,  and,  al- 
Btrate  that  Lucretius  was  possessed  of  great  though  overcome  by  Mithridates  in  a  bat- 
poetical  talents.  By  reason  of  his  anti-  tie,  he  soon  acquired  such  advantages, 
quated  tenns,  and  the  new  meanings  that  he  finally  broke  up  the  hostile  army, 
virhich  he  gave  to  words,  Quinctilian  him-  and  Mithridates  himself  sought  protection 
self  regarded  his  poem  as  very  hard  to  be  in  Armenia.  Lucullus  now  changed 
understood.  The  principal  editions  are  Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.  Tigranes 
those  of  Creech  (Oxford,  1605;  London,  refusing  to  surrender  Mithridates  to  the 
1717 ;  Basle,  1770,  &c.),  of  Havercamp  Romans,  Lucullus  marched  against  Ar- 
(Levden,  1725,  2  vols.,  4to.),  and  of  Wake-  menia,  and  vanquished  Tigranes.  Mithri- 
field  (London,  1796,  3  vols.,  4to.).  A  dates,  however,  contended  with  various 
inastcrly  Gennan  translation,  in  the  metre  fortune,  till  Lucullus  was  prevented  from 
of  the  original,  has  been  executed  by  continuing  the  war  against  him  efl^ectually, 
Knebel  (Leipsic,  1821, 4to.).  The  Italian  by  the  mutuiy  of  his  sokJiers,  who  accus- 
▼ersion  by  Marchetti,  and  the  French  by  ed  him,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  avarice 
Pongerville,  are  also  good.  The  poem  has  and  covetousness.  In  Rome,  the  dissatis- 
also  been  translated  into  English  by  Creech,  faction  of  the  soldiers  towards  Lucullus 
by  Busby  and  by  Good.  €rood*s  transla-  was  found  well-grounded  ;  he  was  de- 
tion  is  accompanied  by  the  text  of  Wake-  prived  of  the  chief  command  and  recalled, 
field,  and  by  elaborate  annotations.  He  was  received,  however,  by  tlie  patri- 
LucuLLUs,  Lucius  Licinius ;  the  con-  cians,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  ob- 
queror  of  Mithridates.  Being  chosen  taiued  a  splendid  triumph.  From  this 
(tdiUs  curuUsj  at  the  same  time  with  his  time,  Lucullus  remained  a  private  individ- 
brother  Marcus  Licinius,  he  manifested,  in  ual,  spending  in  profuse  voluptuousness 
the  Marsian  war,  alnlity  and  courage.  In  the  immense  riches  which  he  had  brought 
the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he  with  him  from  Asia,  without,  however, 
sided  with  the  former.  In  the  year  of  abandoning  the  more  noble  and  serious 
the  city  679,  he  was  appointed  consul  and  occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  During 
commander  of  the  army  which  was  to  his  residence  as  questor  in  Macedonia, 
proceed  to  Cilicia  agamst  Mithridates.  and  as  general  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  he 
Having  already  served  against  Mithridates  had  become  intimate  with  the  most  dis« 
with  an  inferior  command  during  his  tinguished  philosophers.  His  principal 
questorship,  he  was  acquainted  with  this  instructer  was  the  academician  Antiochus, 
countiy.  He  first  sought  to  restore  the  who  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his 
ancient  discipline,  which  the  Roman  sol-  campaigns.  Lucullus  was  therefore  most 
diers  had  foi^tten  among  the  volupmoua  interested  in  the  Platonic  system.  After 
Asiatics.  Mithridates  had  already  made  his  return,  he  pursued  the  study  of  pbilos- 
a  victorious  beginning  of  the  campaign  ophy,  induced  many  scholars  to  come  to 
fay  a  naval  battle  with  the  consul  Aurelius  Rome,  and  allowed  them  free  access  to  his 
Ckitta,  the  colleague  of  Lucullus.  Lucul-  house.  He  also  founded,  bv  means  of 
las  was  therefore  compelled  to  hasten  the  Tynmnion,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
attack  of  his  land  forces.  But  when  be  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  an  extensive  libra- 
approoched  the  army  of  Mithridates^  and  ly,  which  was  &ee  to  every  one,  and  of 
aaecnained  its  strength,  he  deemed  it  ju-  which  Cicero  made  diligent  use.  His 
iNcious  to  avoid  •  decmve  battle,  and  con-  example,  also,  induced  other  distinguished 
tented  himself  with  •utting  ofif  the  king's  Romans  to  draw  learned  men  to  Rome  at. 
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their  expense.    At  last,  he  is  said  to  have  low  used  all  his  iDfluence  widi  die  anny 

lost  his  reasoQ  in  consequence  of  a  philtre,  against  him,  on  which  account  he  ms 

administered  by  his  freedman  Calliatlienea,  recalled,  and  put  under  anneat.    Akhougfa 

so  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  un-  he  refused  to  enter  into  aoy  engaflemeot 

der  the  guardianship  of  his  brother.    He  not  to  act  against  the  govemmenl,  he  wu 

soon  after  died,  in  his  66th  or  68th  year,  at  length  allowed  to  so  to  London,  where, 

Lucullus  first  transplanted  the  cherry-tree  in  a  conv^raation  with  Cromwell  himsdC 

to  Rome  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  680  he  avowed  his  refHiblican  principles,  and, 

yearsafler  the  building  of  the  city.  refusing  all  security  or  enffagemeizt  ftr 

Luddites  ;  a  name  given,  some  years  submission,  he  retired  into  jSssex,  wfacR 
since,  in  England,  to  the  rioters  who  de-  he  remained  until  the  death  of  the  pn>* 
stroyed  the  machinery  in  the  manufactur-  tector.  When  Richard  Cromwell  slic- 
ing towns.  They  were  so  called  from  ceedcd,  he  joined  the  arm^  puty  at  Wal- 
one  of  their  leaders,  named  Ludd.  Ihigford-house,  and  was  lostrumental  m 

LuDEN,  Henry,  was  bom  at  Lockstadt,  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  m 

in  tlie  duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1780 ;  studied  wliich  he  took  his  seat    The  restoruiao 

at  Gottingen  ;  in  1806,  was  made  cxtraor-  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and,  fiod- 

dinary  professor  of  pliilosophy  at  Jena,  ing  the  republicans  unable  to  resist  it,  be 

and,  HI  1810,  professor  of  history.    Besides  quitted  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Ge- 

nuinerous  historical,  philosophical  and  po-  neva,  whence  he  aflerwards,  with  maaj 

litical  treatises  in  pcrio<lical  publications,  he  more  fugitives  of  the  party,  took  refuge  ii 

has  written  the  lives  of  Thoma8ius,Grotius,  Lausaime,  where  Lisle  was  Hfwsfwinatwi 

and  sir  W.  Temple,  and  other  valuable  by  some  English  royalists.     Similar  «- 

works,  among   which    are  Aiisichlt  des  tempts  were  made  on  the  lives  of  Ludlow 

Rheinbundes    (1808);     •Mgetneine     Ge-  and  others ;  but  his  caution,  and  the  vigi- 

schichte  der  Volker  und  Staaten  des  Mter-  lance  of  the  magistracy  of  Berne,  proCect- 

ihums  (3d  edition,  1824) ;  AUgemeint  Ge-  od  him,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of 

schiehte  dtr  Volker  und  StaaUn  des  MiUelal-  his  life  at  Vevay,  with  the  exception  oft 

ters  (1821) ;  and  Gesch,  der  Deutschen  Vol-  brief  visit  to  England  afier  the  revolutioo, 

ker  (3d  vol^  1827).     In  his  Nemesis,  or  from  which  he  was  driven  by  a  modoo  id 

Political  and  Historical  Journal,  he  attack-  parliament  for  his  apprehension,  by  ar 

ed  the  statements  of  Kotzebue,  in  his  Edward  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  tonr 

"**  secret,  dangerous,  and,  in  part,  unfounded  party.    He  closed  his  life  in  exile,  in  16B3» 

report."    lie  superintended  the  publica-  beuig  then  in  his  73d  year.    Ludlow  wv 

tion  of  the  duke  of  Saxc- Weimar's  Trav-  one  of  the  purest  and  most   honorable 

els  in  the  U.  States.  characters  on  the  republican  side,  without 

Ludlow,    Edmund,    a    distinguished  any  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy.      His  Me- 

leadcr  of  tlie  republican  party  in  the  civil  nioirs  contain  many  particulars  in  relatioB 

wars  of  Charles  I,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  to  the  general  history  of  the  times:  they 

Henry  Ludlow,  was  bom  about  1602,  at  are  written  in  a  manly,  unafiected  styl^ 

Maiden  Bradley,  in  the  county  of  WUts,  and  are  replete  with  valuable  matter. 
and   received    his  education  at  Oxford,        Luff  ;  the  order  of  the  helmsman  to 

whence  he  removed  to  tlic  Temple,  in  or-  put  the  tiller  towards  the  lee-aide  of  the 

der  to  study  the  law.     He  nerved  widi  ship,  in  order  to  make  tlie  ship  sail  nearer 

distinction  in  the  pariiameutary  army,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
when  ^'the  self-denying  ordinance"  took        Lugdunum;  the  Latin  name  of  sevenl 

place,  he  remained  out  of  any  ostensible  cities ;  1.  a  colony  of  the  Romam^  ibo 

situation,  until  chosen  inetnl>er  for  Wilt-  called  Lugdunus^  the  present  £^Diu(q.  v.). 

shire,  in  the  place  of  liis  father.    At  this  though  not  on  precisely  the  same  spoc. 

time,  the  machinations  of  Cromwell  be-  2.  Lugdunum  Baiavoram  (Lugd.  BaL);  a 

coming  visible,  he  was  opposed  by  Ludlow  city  in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later  period,  in 

witli  firmness  and  openness.   Witli  a  view  the  middks  ages,  odled  Leiikit ;  at  present, 

of  establishing  a  republic,  he  joined  the  ar-  Leyden  (q.  v.);  hence,  on  the  title-page 

my  against  the  parliament,  when  the  latter  of  classics,  Lugduni  Bataoorum^  many  of 

voted  the  king  s  concessions  a  basis  for  which  ore  very  fine  edidons.    3.  iMgJk- 

treaty,  and  was  also  one    of  Charles's  nam ;  a  city  of  the  Convenes,  in  Suii 

judges.    With  a  view  of  removing  liiin,  Aquitania,  most  probably  the  present  St 

Cromwell  caused  him  to  be  nominated  Bertrand.     4.  Lugduitauis  (Gallia)  was 

^neral  of  horse  in  Ireland,  where  he  die  name  given,  in  the  dme  of  Augustus,  to 

joined  the  army  under  Ircton,  and  acted  a  part  of  Ciesar's  Gallia  Cekica.    Then 

with    great    vigor   and    abihty.      When  were  Lugdunensis  Prima,  aAerwards  hh 

Cromwell  was  declared  protector,  Lud-  omnais ;  hugduaauu  Sicmda,  afterwarai 
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Murmandy  ;   Lugdimami  TVrHoy   after-  eion  of  St  Paul,  in  regard  to  coropoatioD, 

vnrda  iynauine,MMef,^t^<m  an  chaFBcteristic    expression,   drapery,   and 

fiy ;  Lugduaetuii^wartc^  or  Saumiaf  com-  management  of  the  graver,  are  inodeh, 

prising  part  of  Champagne,  south  of  the  Afler  this,  he  executed  many  painting  in 

Mame,  the  southern  part  of  Isle  de  France,  oil,  water-colors,  and  on  glass ;  likevnse  a 

Chartrain,  Perohe  and  Orieannais.  multitude  of  engravings,  which  spread  his 

LuooEJL ;  a  vessel  carryiDg  three  i^iastB,  fiune  widely.    He  fonned  a  friendly  inti- 

vrith  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she  macy  with  the  celebrated  John  of  Mabuse 

sets  luff-sails,  and  sometimes  has  top-sails  and  Albeit  DCirer,  who  visited  him  in 

adapted  to  them.  Leyden.    His  unremitted  apphcation  in- 

Lug-Sail  ;  a  quadrilateral  sail  bent  up-  jured  his  health ;  and  his  anxious  friends 

on  a  yard,  which  han^  obliquely  to  the  persuaded  him  to  travel  through  the  Neth- 

mast,  at  one  third  of  its  length.    These  erlands.    But  his  hypochondria  was  not 

are  more  particularly  used  in  the  barce^  removed.    He  imagined  himself  poisoned 

iottgasy  navigated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  by  envious  painters,  and  hardly  left  his 

Mediterranean.  bed  for  almost  six  years;  during  which 

Luke  ;  author  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  time  he  lal)ored  uninterruptedly Jpid  rose 
which  is  distinguished  for  fullness,  accu-  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  art  He  died  in 
racy,  and  traces  of  extensive  information ;  15^  in  his  40th  year.  This  artist  is  ex- 
also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdcs,  in  which  cellent  in  almost  ail  parts  of  his  art,  thoueh 
he  gives  a  methodical  account  of  the  ori-  he  could  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  the 
gin  of  the  Christian  church,  and,  particu-  taste  which  characterized  the  childhood 
larly,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostle  Paul,  of  painting.  His  dcagns  are  striking,  in- 
Though  these  two  books  were  designed  genious  and  varied  ;  his  grouping  judi- 
merely  for  his  friend  Theophilus,  they  cious  and  natural ;  character  appeara  in  all 
soon  attained  a  canonical  authority,  and  his  figures,  particularly  in  the  heads,  though 
were  publicly  read  in  the  churches.  Con-  this  character  cannot  be  called  nobk. 
ceming  the  circumstances  of  the  Ufe  of  The  situations  and  attitudes  of  his  figures 
this  evangelist,  nothing  certain  is  known,  are  veiy  various,  which  is  the  more  re- 
except  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  vma  a  maikable,  firom  the  great  number  of  per- 
contemporary  of  the  apostles,  and  could  sons  often  found  in  his  paintings.  His  draw- 
have  heard  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  iug  is  correct,  yet  not  ideal,  but  fiisbioned 
fit>m  the  mouths  of  eye-witnesses,  and  afterthemodelsof  the  country  in  which  he 
was  for  several  yeara  a  companion  of  the  lived.  His  drapery  is,  indeed,  mostly  ar- 
aposde  Paul^  in  his  travels ;  so  that,  in  the  ranged  with  truth,  but  without  taste,  heavy, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  relates  what  he  and  deformed  by  many  small  folcfs. 
himselfhad  seen  and  participated  in.  The  His  coloring  is  pleasing  and  natural,  but 
conjecture  tliat  he  was  a  physician  is  more  the  aerial  peispective  is  neglected ;  and 
probable  than  the  tradition  which  makes  there  is  a  certain  harshness,  not  to  be  mis- 
him  a  painter,  and  which  attributes  to  him  taken,  peculiar  to  that  period  of  the  art. 
an  old  picture  of  Christ,  preserved  at  Notwithstanding  his  high  finish,  he  paint- 
Rome.  On  account  of  this  latter  tradi-  ed  easily.  His  engravings  and  wood-cuts 
tion,  however,  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  bear  evidence  of  a  most  careful  and 
painters,  and  a  celebrated  academy  of  steady  management  of  the  graver.  They 
these  artists,  at  Rome,  beara  his  name.  are  very  rare,  and  highly  prized,  particu- 

LuKE  OF  Letoen,  one  of  the  founders  larly  those  in  which  he  selected  the  same 

of  modem  painting  in  the  North,  stands  subject  with  Albert  Dtirer,  in  order  to 

by  the  side  of  Dfirer,  Holbein  and  Kra-  compete  with  him.     The  friends  often 

nach,  at  the  head  of  the  old  German  shared  their  ideas  and  compositions ;  but 

fschool,  though,  stricdy,  he  does  not  be-  Luke  ranks  below  DCirer.    The  fullest 

long  to  Grermany.    He  was  bom  at  Ley-  and  most  beautiful  collection  of  engravings 

den,  1494,  and  enjoyed,  in  early  life,  the  by  this  master,  is  in  the  library  at  Vien- 

mstruction  of  his  nther,  Hugo  Jacob,  and  na.    His  paintings  are  scattered  about  in 

afterwards  that  of  ComeUus  Engelbrecht-  many  galleries;  the  principal  in  Leyden, 

sen,  an  eminent  painter,  and  scholar  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  in  the  Tri- 

Van  Eyk.    At  the  early  a^  of  nine,  he  bima  at  Florence. 

began  to  engrave,  and,  in  his  twelfth  year,  Lullt,  Raymond,  a  distinguished  scho- 

astonished  all  judges,  by  a  painting,  in  laatic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  author  of 

water-colors,  of  St  Hubert    In  his  Idth  the  method  called  Ars  LuUxana,  taught 

year,  he  produced  several  pieces,  compos-  throughout  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth, 

ed  and  engraved  by  himself^  among  wnich  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  bora 

the  Trial  of  St  Anthony,  and  the  Con¥«r-  in  Majorca,  in  1235.    After  having  been 
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attached  to  the  gay  court  of  James  I  of  anging  and  recitative.     In  1670;  LuHt 

ArragOD,  he  became   filled    with    pious  was  made  joint-director  of  the  Freoek 

feelings,  and,  at  about  the  age  of  30,  retir-  opera,  established  the  preceding  year,  oa 

ed  to  a  solitude,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the  plan  of  that  at  Venice,  whicE  aituatioB 

converting  infidels,  began  the  study  of  he  filled  till  his  decease,  in  1687.    LuDy 

theolofly.    Encouraged  by  visions,  he  un-  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 

dertook  the  task  by  studying  the  Eastern  French  music,  and  is  said  to  have  ben 

languages,  and  invented  his  new  method,  the  inventor  of  the  overture, 

or  An  demonstrativa  VerUaiiay  for  the  pur-  Lumbago  Jfi^^  hanbuB^  the  loinh  t 

pose  of  proving  that  the  mysteries  of  niith  rheumatic  af^tion  of  the  muscles  aboa 

were  not  contrary  to  reason.  He  then  visited  the  loins.    (See  RheumaHsnL) 

Rome  and  France,  in  the  schools  of  which  Lumpers;  laborers  employed  to  kad 

he  tauffht ;  and,  while  at  Montpellier,  com-  and  unload  a  merchant  ship   v^en  m 

posed  his  Ars  irwentiva  Fertfoof,  in  which  harbor. 

he  developes  and  simplifies  his  method.  Lump-Fish  {eydoptenu,*  IaiL),    llkese 

Passing  over  into  Africa,  for  the  purpose  fish  arc  very  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 

of  conltkicing  tlie  Mohammedan  doctors  which  theu*  ventral   fins    are    anmnged. 

of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  narrowly  They  are  united  by  a  membrane  so  as  to 

escaped  ^ith  his  Ufe ;  and,  on  his  return  form  a  kind  of  oval  and  concave  disk, 

to  Europe,  wrote  his  Tabula  generalise  a  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  these  fish  aie 

sort  of  ke^  to  his  former  works,  and,  in  enabled  to  adhere  with  great  fierce  to  any 

1296,  obtamed  feova  Philip  the  Fair  a  pro-  substance  to  which  they  apply  themselves 

fessorship  at  Pari§.     From  this  period  This  has  been  proved  by  placing  one  of 

dates  the  establishment  of  his  doctrine  in  them  in  a  bucket  of  water,  when  it  fixed 

Europe.     His  Jhs  expoaiiwa  and  Arbor  itself  so  firmly,  that,  on  taking  the  fish  bjr 

ScientuE  are  his  other  principal  works  on  the  tail,  the  whole  vessel  and  its  contena 

this  subject    A  second  visit  to  Africa,  for  were  lified  finom  the  jnound,  although  it 

the  purpose  of  converting  the  disciples  of  held  some  gallons.    (SriL  Zoology,)  Tlie 

Averroes,  resulted  in  his  oanishmeut  from  largest  of  the  genus  is  the  C  Ua^puM:  this 

that  region ;  but  he  returned  a  tliird  time,  is  about  nine  inches  long,  and  aometimet 

and  was  stoned  to  death,  about   1315.  weighs  seven  pounds.    The  back  is  arch- 

The  Lullian  method  was  taught  and  com-  ed  and  sharp,  of  a  blackisfa  color,  varie- 

mented  on  for  several  centuries  in  Europe,  gated  with  brown.    The  body  is  covered 

The  principal  commentators  are  Lcf^vre-  with  sharp,  black  tubercles ;  and  on  each 

d'Etaples,  Alstedius,  Scbonde,  &c.    (See  side,  there  are  three  rows  of  large,  booj 

Deeerando,  Histoire  comparee  des  Syslemes  scales,  and  another  on  the  back.    The 

de  PkUosophie,)  great  resort  of  this  species  is  in  the  noith- 

LuLLr,  Jean  Baptiste;  bom  at  Flor-  em  seas,  about  the  coast  of  GraeolaDd 

ence,  of  obscure  parents,  in  lt)34.    As  a  Great  numbers  of  them  are  devoured  bj 

child,  he  exhibited  a  passionate  fondness  the  seals,  who  swallow  all  but  the  skiu^ 

for  music.    The  chevalier  Guise,  who  had  ouantities  of  which,  thus  emptied,  are  seen 

been  commissioned  by  Mile,  dc  Montpen-  noating  about  in  the  spring  months,  when 

sier  to  send  her  an  Italian  page,  stmck  these  hsh  approach  the  land  ibr  the  pu^ 

with  his  talent,  engaged  him,  and  dcrtjmtch-  pose  of  spawning.   It  is  said  that  the  spott 

ed  him  to  Paris  in  his  lOdi  year.    The  where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depreda- 

lady,  however,  was  so  little  pleased  by  bis  tions  can  be  readily  distinguished  oy  the 

appearance,  that  she  sent  him  into  her  smoothness  of  the  water.     Crantz  sayi 

kitchen,  where  he  remained  some  time  in  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  barren  tiacts  of 

the  humble  capacity  of  an  under-scullion.  Greenland,  who  are  obliged  to  depend,  for 

His  musical  talent  becoming  accidentally  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence,  on 

known  to  a  gentleman  about  tlie  court,  his  fish,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  arri- 

representations  procured  him  to  be  placed  val  of  this  species.    The  roe  is  remwkaUy 

under  a  master.    He  now  rose  rapidly,  till  lar^re :  when  boiled,  it  ferms  an  azoaed- 

he  obtained  the  appointment  of  musician  ingly  gross  and  oily  food,  of  ^hich  the 

to  the  court    His  performance  soon  at-  Greenlanders  are  very  fond.    Tbe  flesh  w 

tracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  by  whoso  soil  and  insipid. 

direction,  a  new  band,  called  les  pdiia  Ft-  Lump-lac.     (See  Coccus^  end  of  the 

0^715,  was  formed,  and  Ltilly  placed  at  the  article.) 

head  of  it,  in  16G0 ;  about  which  period,  Luna  (the  moon),  among  the  GtedoB^ 

he  composed  the  music  to  the  theu  favor-  Selene,  was  the  daughter  of  Hjrperioo  and 

ite  amusements  of  the  court,  called  balleU^  Terra  (Gtea),  and  was  the  aanie,  according 

consisting  of  dancing,  intermixed  with  tosome  myUiok)g]8t%asDiaDa.(q.T.)  She 
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I  worahipped  by  the  ancieDt  lohabitaDts  ble  commiflsion  buaineflB.  Luneburg  was 
of  the  eaith  with  many  supentitioiM  forms  orinpally  an  aUodiol  estate  of  the  house 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  supposed  that  of  Brunswick,  and  gave  its  name  to  one 
magicians  and  enefaanters,  particularly  of  the  branches  of  the  family.  (See  Bhow^ 
tibose  of  Thessaly,  had  an  uncontrollable  unek.)—ljunebwrg,  the  capital  of  the  pror- 
power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they  could  ince,  is  an  old  town,  with  about  11^300 
draw  her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasure,  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Ilmenau, 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations,  which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  small 
Her  eclipses,  according  to  their  opinions,  vessels.  The  Kalkberg  is  a  curious  gyp- 
proceeded  from  thence,  and,  on  diat  ac-  seous  rock,  118  feet  high,  on  which  are 
count,  it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  in 
cymbals,  to  ease  her  labors,  and  to  render  the  quarries  of  which  is  found  the  rare 
me  power  of  magic  less  effectuaL  (See  mineral  boracite.  The  salt  springs  are 
HdtM,)  capable  of  yielding  2000  tons  of  salt  a 
Lunar  Caustic.  (See  NUraU  of  SSL-  week.  The  transit  trade  between  Hanover 
vtr.)  and  Brunswick  is  extensive,  a  larae  num- 
LuNAR  Year.  (See  Year,)  ber  of  horses  being  brought  to  lakebuis 
Lunatics,  in  medicine.  (See  Menial  annually,  and  is  estimat^  at  15,000,000 
DerangtmtnL)  rix  dollars. 

IjunaiicSy  in  law.    (See  JVofi  Compos.)  Lunette,  in  the  ait  of  fortification ;  a 

Lund,  or  Lunden  ;  a  town  in  Sweden,  very  vague  expression,  which,  in  its  origi- 

Srovince  of  Skonen,  and  ffovemment  of  nal  signification,  probably  comprised  every 

I&lm6hus,  5  miles  from  me  Balup;  Ion.  detached  work  built  in  the  form  of  an  an- 

13°  E. ;  lat  55P  44'  N. ;  population,  3224.  gle,  and  consisting  of  but  two  fiuses.    It 

It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  univer-  was  aflerwards  used  in  a  more  limited 

sity,  founded  in  1668,  bv  Charles  IX,  sense,  to  denote,  1.  Small,  ffeneraUy  ir- 

wnich  has  15  professors,  a  botanic  garden,  regular,  works,  with  or  vntbout  flanks, 

an  anatomical  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  curios-  that  are  placed  in  the  principal  ditch,  be- 

ities,  an  observatory,   and  a  library  of  fore  the  ravelins,  or  other  out-worics,  for 

40,000  volumes.   The  number  of  students,  the  purpose  of  covering  such  places  of  the 

in  1627,  was  631.  chief  rampart,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 

Luneburo;  formeriy  a  principaUty  of  open  field,  or  of  defending  fix>m  the  side 

Lower  Saxony,  atpresent  a  province  of  such  points  as,  through  a  mistake  in  the 

Hanover,  vntn  4335  square  miles,  and  original  plan  of  the  fortifications,  were 

264,000  inhabitants.    The  Elbe  forms  its  left  unprotected,  the  guns  from  the  bas- 

boundary  on  the  north  and  north-east  tions  not  being  able  to  reach  them.  2.  Ad- 

Luneburg  is  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  interrupt-  vanced  works  on  or  before  the  glacis, 

ed  here  and  there  by  deep  moors  and  for-  sometimes  constructed  in  the  form  of  an 

ests  of  pine.    The  marshes  on  the  rivers  angle,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  bastion, 

are,  however,  wonderfully  productive,  but  This  kind  of  lunettes,  skilfully  disposed 

they  are  better  fitted  for  pasture,  and  the  on  the  weak  fronts  of  a  place,  and  arrang- 

cultivation  of  gaiden  vegetables,  than  for  ed  in  one  or  two  lines,  so  as  to  flank  one 

tillage.    The  riveis  of  the  province  all  another,  may  check  the  approach  of  the 

flow  into  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser,  the  high-  enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  by  obliging 

hmd  which  divides  the  basins  of  those  two  him  to  make  his  trenches  at  a  greater  dis- 

rivers  being  the  great  Luneburg  heath,  tance  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done,^ 

The  flikes,  which  protect  the  country  from  and  subjecting  him  to  losses  in  the  capture 

the  inundations  of  the  Elbe,  are  enor-  of  each  lunette.    Particular  attention  must 

mously  expensive.    About  seven  tenths  be  paid  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner 

of  the  whole  province  are  incapable  of  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 

cultivation,  and  com  is  not  produced  in  attack  two  lunettes  at  the  same  time, 

quantities  sufilcient  to  supplv  the  inhabit-  Luneville  ;  an  open  city  of  Lorraine, 

anta    Flax  is  extensively  raised,  and  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  in  a  firuitful 

cattle  are  numerous  and  of  a  good  de-  plain,  with  a  castle,  3  churches,  and  12,378 

seription.    Bees  are  kept  on  the  heaths,  mhabitants.    In  1735,  Stanislaus  Leczyn- 

and  the  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  impor-  ski,  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  Lorraine 

tanL     Salt,  wool,    linen,   beeswax   and  and  Bar  had  been  granted,  resided  here, 

wooden-wares,   are    the    chief   exoorts.  Lat  48^  35^  N. ;  Ion.  6°  30^  E. 

The  great  commercial  road  from  Ham^,  Luneville,  Peace  of;  concluded  Feb.  9, 

burg  to  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  runs  1801,  between  Austria  (also  in  the  name 

throuffh  the  province,  and  the  towns  of  of  the  German  empire)  and  the  French 

Ltmebuig  and  CeUe  carry  on  a  consideia-  republic,  upon  the  basis  of  the  peace  of 
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Campo-Formio.  (q.  v.^    Belgium  and  the  hcml.    In  liinls,  the  lungs  am  amiiUer  da 

loft  uank  of  the  Rhino  were  cetliMl  to  in  qiiodnipcdH,  but  they  liove  air  dinril 

Franco;  Milan  and  Mantua  to  tlioCiiialpiuc  uted  throughout  their  muscular  aytfei 

(q.  ▼.)  republic ;  Venice,  and  th*;  country  and  in  the  cavities  of  tlie  boiiea^ — ^T% 

as  far  as  tiie  Adigv*,  Istria  simI  Dalinatia,  lungs    nflbrd    a    means   of  asceitaimi 

to  Austria.     The  princes  on  the  left  Imnk  whether  a  new-l)om  child,  which  is  fooB 

of  tlio  Kliine  wen^  to  lie  indemnilied  by  dead,  was  or  was  not  living,  wlieii  bonv 

torritorios   within    the    enipin\     Austria  a  question  often  of  jrreat  unpurtauee  i 

ceded  the  Friirkthul,  and  tlic  strip  of  land  forensic  medicine.    The  lungs  of  the  ii 

betweon  Baslt;  and  Zurzarh,  to  France,  ftiiit  an;  plac(>d  in  water,  to  see  whcdM 

who,  in  1802,  gave  them  to  Switzeriand.  tht>y  will  swim  or  sink.     Before  bifth,  lb 

Austria  ccdeil  Krisgnu  to  tlie  duke  of  Mo-  lungM  an*  dark  red,  contracted  into  a  md 

dona,  and  conwnt'tl  to  the  miction  of  tin*  placi*  within  the  cavity  of  the  breasi,  fini 

kingdom  of  Ktniria,  fur  which  the  grand-  and  siiecifically  hi'avitT  than  water.   Tbr 

duko  of  TuHcanv  was  to  lie  indeinnifitMl  thrrefore  sink  in  water,  whether  tliey  m 

in  Qormany.    'f\w  valley  of  the  Rhine  entin*  or  cut  into  pieces;  and  when  ctn 

formed  the  Ixmndnn'  ot   Fnuice.     The  no  uir-bublilcM  come  forth,  either  in  or  oa 

navigation  of  l\w  riviT  was  drt'lanKl  fn.-e,  of  the  water,  nor  does  nmch  bkiod  ap 

and  remained  1  so  until    1:^04,   when  toll  iNrar.     But  if  the  Imlie  has  live«l  afle 

was  impose<l  for  the  i*ompl«'te  intlcnniid-  f>irth,  and  tlien^fon*  bn*athed,  air  has  ca 

cation  of  si;venil  menjiit'n*  of  the  fuipin*.  teretl  the  luiigfshas  thus  enlargint  the  eav 

Lu.^iGS ;  the  organs  of  nrspirotion  in  the  ity  of  the  chest,  and  the  lunm  theinselfc 

mammalia  (man,  (|uailni|)«*<ifl,  aiid  the  c.v.-  are  ex|«nded,  appear  of  a  loose,  spoDf; 

tacoous  animals),  binls  and  reptiles.     Thtt  texture,  of  a  |Nile  retl  color,  cover  the  beaH 

langs  are  situatt^l  in  the  chest,  and  arc  and  till  the  chtvt.    They  tlieu  swim  in  wi 

divided  into  two  {muis,  callr^l  lobes.   Th<*y  ttT,  as  well  in  oonnexiim  with  the  hc«it  a 

are  enveloped  in  a  diOiciitt*  and  transparcnt  without  it,  as  well  rntire  as  in  |aeres.  If  eii 

nieinbrane,derivedfn)mtli«'pli'ura,ihn>ugh  a  |H*culiar  Boun<l  is  audible;  air  ptmord 

which  tliey  have  the  ai)[N*arancu  of  net-  fnun  thrm,  and  riwL<s  if  tliey  are  piissa 

work,  and  an>  coiniected  with  the  spine  hy  mid«T  in-atiT,  in  small  lHibl>les.     From  th 

llio  pleura,  with  the  ninrk  by  the  wintl|)i|)e,  incisions  in  tiin  lungs,  nni,  and,  genefallj 

and  with  the  h<?art  bv  tlit*  n>oL««  ot  tht;  ftuniv  bksMl  uisuch.    Against  this  losCf  i 

puhiionary  artery  and  veins.      In  their  has  fieen  objecb>«l — 1.   that  air  may  b 

Miorific  gravity,  they  an*  the  lightest  of  all  found  in   the   lunirs  thougli  the    intu 

tno  animal  orgiu IS,  even  when  exliaustinl  never  l»n>atht^l.   Thiscouki  liappen,ho« 

of  air;  henre  their  luun*?  of  liffhta.    To  evtT,  only  [a)  ihmi  uir  luiving  Uhmi  IiIowi 

the  touch,  they  an*  sotl,  s|NiiiL'y  and  ehis-  into  them;  but,  in  this  case,  the  chert  a 

lie     In  tlieir  internal  stnietun*,  ihey  an%  the  infant  is  not  arrlii*«l,  ven*  little  blood  i 

compoo(*d  of  an  infinite  nmnlMT  of  ni«'ni-  t<»  U*  foiuiil  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  m 

liranoiiH,  celled  blo<Nl-vi*fW'ls,  nen'es  and  bright  n**!  nor  t«Kuny  :    [b]  fniin  |iutR 

lymphatics,  ull  conntvted  by  celiuliu'  siil^  faction  ;  but,  hi  this  rose,  the  other  |iaf1 

stance.   The  cells  rniiiniiini<*ate  with  each  f*f  th>*  iMNl\  wiuild  also  In*  at1t*cte<l  by  pu 

oclior,  lait  have  nw  eoinniiinieHtioii  with  tn*fuetioii :  the  liiiip<  nn*  not  ex|iaiMleiJ 

the  cellular  siilwtniire:  tiiimll  tulN*s   arisi*  {Hile-n'd  air-bubbleH  ^how  tliemselvroool; 

from  them,  whirh  nn*  fuially  united  into  on  iht*  surtare,  and   not   in   tlie  inlrtio 

one  largi*  tills*  trout  eaeh  IhIm*  ;  and  thesit  sulMtance,  uiii«*»H  the  liight*st  dern*e  of  p« 

two  at  lenirth  join  t(»  fonii  tht*  windpi|N\  tn'faction  has  taken  plaee.     *i.  It  m  aaii 

Tho  blcMMl-veHHt'ls  ral|t*d   tltt*   piUnwntinf  that  the  rliild   may  have  lin*atlie«l,   an 

vemels  an*  destiiiiMl  to  diiaribiite  the  Ii|(nn1  tlien'fon*  liveil,  without  air  lieing  ftMind  ii 

througli  the  ri'li<«,  for  the  piir|si<«e  of  sub-  thi*  lungs.     Tliis  is  not  pn»ve«|,  aix!  is  i 

jeeting  it  to  the    actiini   of  the   air  (mm*  variniicv  with  the  n*ci*i\fHl  idvas  «>f  tb 

IMooa^  anil   llrnr/):  while  the  bnmchiul  i imnifeMai ton  ot' life.    .*L  That  | mil  of  tin 

veMels  an*  intemled  to  siippiv  the  bliMNl  lungs  may  s«  irn,  another  may  sink.    Tbi 

which  nnuri'«hes  the  lungs.     {Vnr  the  ar-  can  hap|M*n  only  with  lungs  in  a  diwasri 

tion  of  th<*si*  firipuis   ui   n'spiration,  see  state,  and  wi mid  only  pn>ve  an  aitfmpcoj 

Rtapiraiion.)    The  ertarea  (whah'S,  st>al%  the  infant  to  bn'ath'e,  witlmtit  the  puan 

dtc.)  breathe  by  lunirs  nuil  an*  thenrfon*  bility  of  living.    4.  That  a  child  may  han 

oUigod  to  as4*end,  at  iiitenals,  to  the  siir-  live«l  withmit  Im-athing ;  but  this  !«ilr  o< 

ftcoof  the  water,  to  ubutin  a  supply  of  at-  ap|>an*nt  death  eannoi  In*  ralk-d  lite:  M 

moopbeHr  air.     The  n-spinitor}*  oritier,  in  cannot  Im*  sup|¥isiN I  without  bn*ath.     il 

ihoM  animals,  is  nrtt  sitiiate«l  at  the  ex-  all   |in*cautions  an*  taken,  all  atteodii^ 

mmity  of  tho  anoui,  Inii  on  the  top  of  the  circumsuacei  conadond,   the 
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^ipeannce  of  the  inftni  wcB  obserred,  wiikfa  senr  as  tbeir  cnrelope.  IKxtor 
and  the  state  of  the  other  mtescmeB  esun-  Ito  of  \^w  Yoit,  aad  JOL  Vmrtn  awl 
ined,  the  fbmoing  leet  may  be  congidered  Chevafier.  have  aoce  cuofiimed  liiif  pos- 
as  sufficient  fer  tht  decisioci  of  the  q»e»-  tkn.  Thb  maner,  when  mmlatcd,  »  of  a 
tion,  whedier  a  child  has  Dved  after  binh  golden  yellow  color,  in  fittle  grains^  with- 
OT  not  Another  kind  of  teat  by  means  out  co&a^ence,  which  attach  thcmwlrei 
of  the  hmgs  has  been  proposed,  which  is  to  the  dncersw  and  lender  them  rou^rh.  It 
founded  on  the  proportion  of  the  weicfat  hasapem-tratincraronuiiicodor:  200  pans 
of  the  whole  body  to  a  lung  which  nas  of  it  adonled,  1.  ^i-aier:  2.  eanratiai  c»]; 
breathed,  and  one  which  h^  not;  and  SL  carbonic  acid:  -L  aibacetate  of  am- 
atill  another,  which  rests  on  the  ciirum-  monia :  5.  traces  of  osmazoiue :  d.  traces 
lerence  of  the  chest  before  and  after  of  fktty  maner :  7.  gum :  ^.  malic  acid ; 
breathing  has  commenced :  but  both  are  1*.  malate  of  lime :  10.  bitter  matter,  25 
mofe  complicated,  troublesome,  and  less  parts:  11.  a  weU  characterized  resin,  105 
certain  than  the  former  one.  parts :  1'2.  alica,  8  parts :  VS,  traces  of  car- 

LuPERCALiA ;  a  yeariv  festival  observed  bonate,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash ; 
at  Rome,  tlie  15tb  of  Febniaiy,  in  honor  14.  cariionnte  and  phosphate  or  lime  ; 
of  the  god  Pan,  sumamed  Lapercus  (from  15.  oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  sulphur. 
lupus^  wolf,  and  arceo,  to  drive  away),  the  The  biner  matter,  introduced  into  the 
defender  from  wolves.  It  was  usual  first  to  stomach,  de:!9roys  appetite, 
sacrifice  two  goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch,  Lusatia  (in  Gt^nuaii,  Lausitz) ;  an  ex- 
with  the  bloody  knife,  the  foreheads  of  tensive  country',  bordering  on  Bohemia  to 
two  illustrious  youths,  who  always  were  the  south,  Meissen  to  the  west,  Brandeu- 
obliged  to  smile  while  they  were  touched,  burg  to  the  north,  and  Silesia  to  the  easL 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soft  It  was  fbnueriy  a  margraviate,  and  was 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  After  this,  the  skins  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
of  the  victims  were  cut  into  thongs,  with  with  a  superficial  area  of  4250  square 
which  whips  were  made  for  the  youths,  miles,  the  population  of  which  is  about 
With  these  whips  the  youths  ran  about  500,000.  VVltlitheexceptionof  the  curie 
the  streets,  all  naked  except  the  middle,  of  Kottbus,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
and  whipped  those  they  met.  Women,  hands  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  in 
in  particular,  were  fond  of  receiving  the  1550,  Lusatia  was  granted  to  the  elector 
lashes,  as  it  was  believed  that  they  remov-  of  Saxony,  in  1635.  In  1815,  all  Lower 
ed  barrenness,  and  eased  the  pains  nf  Lusatia  (llUO  square  miles),  witli  a  Urge 
child-birth.  This  excuraon  in  the  streets  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prus- 
of  Rome  was  performed  by  naked  youths,  sia  (in  all  3200  square  miles,  with  294,700 
because  Pan  is  always  represented  naked,  inhabitants),  and  was  annexed  to  the  gov- 
and  a  goat  was  sacrificed  because  that  emments  of  Frankfort  and  Liegnitz.  The 
deity  was  supposed  to  have  the  feet  of  part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  which  remained  to 
goats.  A  dog  was  added  as  necessanr  for  Saxony  (1050  square  miles,  with  195,000 
die  shepherd.  The  priests  which  ofiiciat-  inhabitants),  now  forms  the  circle  of  that 
ed  at  the  Lupercalia  were  called  lAinerci,    name,  comprising  the  eastern  part  of  the 

Lupine  ;  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  kingdom ;  chief  town,  Bautzen  fq.  v.).  It 
containing  about  30  species,  which  are  her-  is  not  very  fertile,  hardly  supplying  half 
baceousorfrutescent,  bearing  petiolate  and  of  tlie  consumption  of'^  its  mhabitants. 
usually  digitate  leaves,  and  large,  handsome  Flax  is  raised  in  all  parts,  but  great  auan- 
ftowers,  which  are  disposed  m  a  terminal  tides  are  imported  for  the  use  or  the 
iticemc.  The/uf>mii«Derenm9 grows  wilt!  in  manufactures.  Linen,  woollen  and  cot- 
sandy  places,  from  danada  to  Florida,  and  ton  are  the  principal  manufactures.  (S<m 
bears  beautiful  blue  flowers.  It  has  been  Saxomf.) 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  more  than  150  Lusiad.  (See  Camotna,) 
years.  We  have  eiffbt  other  species,  and  Lusitania  ;  a  port  of  Spain,  whose 
probably  more,  in  North  America,  several  extent  and  situation  have  not  been  accu- 
of  which  are  only  found  westward  of  the  rately  defined  by  tlie  ancients.  Accord- 
Rocky  motmtains.  Two  of  our  southern  ing  to  some  descriptions,  it  extended  from 
qiecies  are  remarkable  for  having  simple  the  Tagus  to  the  sea  of  Calabria.  The 
mves.  inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  the  Romans 

LuPtJUK.    M.  Planche  first  ascertained    conquered    them    with    great  diflSculty. 
that  the  three  active  ingre<lients  of  the    They  generally  lived  upon  plunder,  and 
bop,  viz.  the  oil,  resin  and  bitter  principle,    veere  rude  and  unpolished  in  their  man- 
reside  in  the  brilliant  yellow  grains  scat-    ners.    (See  Spaxn^  and  Pariufol,) 
tered  orer  the  calidnal  scales  of  the  eonei^        Lu stration  ;  purification ;  m  particukur 
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the  solemn  parification  or  consecnition  sent  to  school  at  Htgdeburg ;  but  ro- 
of the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  an  ceiving  no  assialance  tnere,  he  was  sott, 
expiatory  sacrince  isacrificium  lustraU),  in  14S§,  to  Eisenach.  At  first  he  obiiin- 
which  was  performed  after  every  census,  ed  his  support  by  singing  sonn  at  the 
(See  Cmtus.)  The  name  may  be  derived  doors,  like  many  other  poor  acbcMan ;  but 
from  luertj  in  the  sense  of  solven^  for,  on  he  was  soon  taken  under  the  care  of  a 
this  occasion,  all  public  taxes  were  paid  maternal  relation  in  easy  circumstanoei 
by  the  fanners-general  to  tlie  censor ;  or  At  school,  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
fix)m  luttrart  (to  expiate),  because,  afler  Latin  and  other  studies ;  in  1501,  enier- 
the  census,  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  ed  the  university  of  Erfurt ;  in  1509^  re- 
ofiered  for  tlie  whole  Roman  |>eople.  The  ccived  the  degree  of  master,  and  deUvered 
sacrifice  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  sow,  and  a  lectures  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of 
Hhecp  or  ram  (suovelaurUia).  The  ram  Aristotle.  About  this  timeiy  be  discovered, 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  swine  to  in  the  library  of  the  university,  a  Latin 
Ceres,  and  the  bull  to  Mars.  This  sol-  Bible,  and  found,  to  his  no  sniall  delight, 
eiiiii  act  was  calle<l  lustrum  condarc  As  that  it  contained  more  than  the  exceiptt  in 
this  lustration  took  place  at  the  end  of  common  use.  He  was  destined  by  his 
every  five  years, /ii«/rum  came  to  signify  a  father  to  the  law  ;  but  his  more  intimaie 
period  of  five  year^i.  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  of  which  the 
LcsTaE.  (See  LustrationJj  clergymen  of  that  time  knew  only  the 
Lute  (in  Italian,  lUdo  ;  French,  luth  ;  Gospels  and  Episdea,  induced  him  to  tnm 
Ciennan,  lauie^  |)erlia|i6  from  the  German  his  attcndon  to  the  study  of  divinit}*.  Tie 
lauten,  to  sound)  is  an  instrument  wliich  impression  produced  on  him  by  the  death 
originated  fiom  die  ancient  lyre.  (q.  v.)  of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  expired  at  hiB 
Some,  however,  diink  that  it  was  iutro-  side,  on  a  journey  from  Maiisfeld  to  Eh 
duced  into  Spain  by  die  Moors,  where  it  furt,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  blow 
was  called  laoud  ;  and  from  diencc  into  of  an  assassin,  unidng  with  the  efiect  of  his 
Italy,  where  it  received  the  name  of  Uuio.  early  religious  education  and  his  poveilj, 
The  chdy$,  or  testudo,  of  the  Romans,  was  decided  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  mo- 
probably  a  similar  instrument  It  is  a  nastic  life.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  hat 
stringed  instrument,  formerly  mucli  in  father,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
use,  anciently  contuinin<;  only  five  rows  Augustines,  at  Erfurt,  in  1505i,  and  sub- 
of  strings,  but  to  which  six,  or  more,  mitted  patiently  to  all  the  penances  and 
were  afterwards  added.  The  lute  con-  humiliations  which  the  superiors  of  the 
sists  of  four  parts,  viz.  the  tal)le  ;  the  order  imposed  upon  novices.  But  he  al- 
liodv,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides  ;  the  ways  regarded  himself  as  an  unprofitable 
nock,  which  has  as  many  stops  or  divis-  sen'ant.  Pure  and  irmocent  as  he  was,  he 
ions  ;  and  the  head,  or  cross,  in  which  the  tortured  himself  ^vith  bitter  reproaches,aDd 
8cn;ws  for  tumhig  it  are  inserted.  In  "was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sicknee: 
playing  diis  instrument,  the  performer  during  which,  one  of  the  elder  brotben 
strikes  the  strings  with  tlie  fingers  of  the  consoled  his  troubled  heart,  and  pronu:9ed 
right  hand,  and  rei^i  dates  the  sounds  with  him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  through 
those  of  the  led,  Fhc  notes  for  the  lute  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  doctrine,  al- 
are  generally  written  on  six  line^  and  not  most  forgotten  in  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
on  five.  There  were  formerly  various  for  good  works,  as  they  calle<l  them,  and 
kinds  in  use.  The  lute,  simply  construct-  in  the  tmfHc  in  indulgences,  brought  a 
ed,  is  called  the  French  lute  ;  if  it  has  two  new  light  into  the  soul  of  Luther.  lie 
necks,  one  of  which  sustains  the  base  was  also  encouraged  by  the  paternal  miU- 
notes,  it  is  called  a  theorbo  ;  if  the  strings  ness  of  Staupitz,  the  provincial  of  the 
of  the  theorbo  are  doubled,  it  is  called  an  order,  who,  perceiving  his  extraordinary 
cuxh-lute.  The  difficulty  of  playing  up-  talents  and  acquirements,  delivered  him 
on  this  instnnnent,  as  well  as  diat  of  from  the  menial  duties  of  the  cloister,  and 
tuning  it,  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  has  encouraged  him  to  condnue  his  thcologi- 
gone  out  of  use.  cal  studies.  '  In  1507,  he  was  consecrated 
Luther,  Mardn,  one  of  die  greatest  priest,  and,  in  1508,  by  the  influence  of 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  tiis  patron,  Staupitz,  he  was  made  profea- 
at  Eisleben,  November  10,  1483.  Hans  sor  of  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of 
Luther,  his  father,  a  miner,  removed  with  Wittenberg.  In  tlus  sphere  of  action,  hif 
his  family  to  Mansfeld,  in  1484,  and  was  powerful  mind  soon  showed  itself  He 
appointed  to  a  scat  in  the  council.  Mar-  threw  off  the  fetters  of  the  sdiolastie  phi- 
tin  was  educated  in  the  deepest  respect  losophy,  so  intimately  coimected  with  the 
for  religion,  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  was  papal   hierarchy,  asserted  the  ligfati  of 
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reason,  and  soon  ooOected  a  krge  number  buniod  the  bull  of  excoinmunieaiiaQ.  aad 

of  disciples.    Id  1510^  he  viated  the  coun  the  decieials  of  the  papal  caoon,  at  Wit- 

of  pope  Leo  X,  at  Rome,  on  busineaB  in-  tenberg,  December  IQ^IS^    By  this  ac:. 

trusted  to  him  fay  his  order.  Thid  journey  he  dissolved  all  connexion  with  the  pope 

revealed  to  him  the  ineligion  and  comip-  and  the  Roman  church.     Fredefic,  the 

tion  of  the  clergy  at  Rome,  and  destroyed  elector   of    Saxony,   seemed    in    doubt 

his  reverence  lor  the  sanctity  of  the  pope,  whether  he  should  protect  him.    But  tLe 

After  his  return,  he  became  a  preacher  at  wordiiest  of  the  German  noblemen,  Hat- 

Wittenbeig^  and,  in  1512,  he  was  made  a  ten,  Sickii^D,  Scliaumburg,  whom  he 

doctor  in  theolog}'.    As  such,  his   oath  called  upon  to  defend  the  new  opinions, 

bound  liim,  as  he  tliought,  to  the  fearless  hailed  him  as  the  champion  of  religious 

defence  of  the  Holv  Scriptures.   His  pro-  liberty,  and  offered  him  tiieir  fotiKnee^ 

found  learning,  which  embraced  an  mti-  and  Uieir  arms.    But  Luther  wished  no 

inate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  clas-  protector  but  God.    He  refused  to  listen 

6i<^  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  to  his  anxious  friends,  who  achised  hira 

spirit  of  the  Greek   and    Hebrew  lau-  not  to  brave  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  a 

guages,  together  with  the  fame  of  his  spirit  i\nthin  urged  him  forward,  and  he 

eloquence,  soon  made  Luther  known  to  could  not  resist    The  people  received, 

the  principal  scholars,  and  esteemed  as  a  with  amazement,  the  words  of  a  monk, 

powerful    advocate    of    tlie    new    light  who  defied  at  once  the  pope  and  tho 

^rhich  was   breaking   upon    the  world,  clergy,  the  emperor  and  the  princes.    For 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  attention  excited  diis  he  did,  when  he  presented  himself  at 

by  his  95  propositions,  given  to  the  world  the  diet  of  Worms,  April  4,  1521,  accom- 

October  31, 1517,  and  intended  to  nut  an  panied  by  a  few  friends  and  the  im|)erial 

end  to  tlie  sale  of  indulgences,  by  the  herald,  who  had  summoned  him.  He  was 

Dominican  Tetzel.    Lutlier  was  impelled  met  by  about  2000  persons  on  foot  and  on 

to  tills  course  solely  by  the  love  of  truth,  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  fix>m 

and  by  liis  indignauon  against  die  traffic  Worms.    Such  was  his  conviction  of  the 

in  indulgences,  the  unhappy  effects  of  justice  of  his  cause,  that  when  Spalatui 

which  had  appeared  already  in  his  con-  sent  a  messenger  to  wani  him  of  his  dan- 

gregation  at  Wittenberg.     Ambition  or  ger,  he  answered, "  If  there  were  as  many 

hatred  of  the  Dominicans  had  no  influ-  devils  in  Worms  as  tliere  are  tiles  upon 

ence  in  producing   this    measure.     His  tho  roofs  of  its  houses,  I  would  go  on.*^ 

propositions  were  condemned  as  hereucal  Before  the  emperor,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 

aa  soon  as  they  apfieared.    Hogstraaten,  a  nand,  6  electors,  24  dukes,  7  margraves, 

Dominican  at  Cologne,  doctor  £ck  at  In-  30  bishops  and  prelates,  and  many  princes, 

golstadt,  and  Prierias,  <m  officer  of  the  counts,  lords  and  ambaissadors,  Luther  a])- 

Koman  court,  immediately  began  an  at-  peared,  April  17,  in  the  imperial  diet,  ac- 

tack  u|>on  Luther ;  but  neither  their  in-  knowledged  all  his  writings,  and,  on  the 

vectives,  nor  the  |)apal  sununons  to  Rome,  following  day,  made  his  ilefence  Ix^fon^ 

which  he  did  not  ot)ey,  nor  the  mild  ex-  the  assembly.    He  concluded  his  speech 

hortutions   of  the    cardinal   Cajctan,    at  of  two  hours  in  leni^i  with  these  words : 

Augsburg,  in   1518,  and  of  the  nuncio  "  Let  me  then  be  refuted  and  convinced  by 

3Iiltitz,  at  Altenburg,  in  1519,  with  aJhu*-  the  testimony  of  tlie  Scriptun^s,  or  by  the 

hig  olTcrs  from  the  pope  himself,  were  clearest  arguments ;  otherwise  I  camiot 

sufficient  to  induce  fiini  to  recant.    He  and  will  not  recant ;  for  it  is  neidier  safe 

replied  to  his  opponents  widi   boldness  nor  expedient  to  act  against  conscience, 

and  determination,  and  even  after  his  dis-  Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  can  do  no  otlier- 

pute  with  Eck  at  Leipsic,  in  1519,  he  still  wise,  so  help  mo  God  !  Amen.''    He  left 

maintained  the  invaUdity  of  indulgences,  Worms,  in  fact,  a  conqueror;  but  it  was  so 

and  of  the  i>apal  supremacy.    No  one  an-  manifest  Uiat  his  enemies  were  determineil 

swered  liim,  and  he  appealed  witli  jusdce  upon  his  destrucdon,  that  Frederic  the 

from  the  decision  of  Cajetan,  to  die  pope,  Wise  conveyed  him  privately  to  the  Wart- 

aiid  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  buig,  to  save  his  Ufe.    NeiUier  the  pro- 

In  1520,  Luther  and  his  friends  were  ex-  scription  of  the  emperor,  nor  the  exconi- 

communicated.    His  writings  were  burnt  municadon  of  die  pope,  could  disturb  him 

at  Rome,  Cologne  and  Louvain.    Indi^-  in  his  retirement,  of^wliich  he  took  ad- 

nant  at  this  open  act  of  hostility  after  his  vantage  to  translate  the  New  Testament 

modest  letter,  in  which  he  had  showed  into  German.    But  diis  retirement  con- 

hiiDself  desirous    of  reconciliation,   de-  tinned  only  10  months.    When  informed 

clared  his  submission  to  the  pope,  and  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Carlstadt 

advised  a  reform  in  the  church,  Ludier  (q.  v.),  on  the  subject  of  images,  ho  could 
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no  longer  tjkdvae  raBtraiot,  notwithstand-  trines  of  the  goepd,  imder  the  patroDue 
ing  the  new  outlawry  which  the  emperor  of  the  elector,  axid  with  the  aid  of  Me- 
had  just  iasued  aninst  him,  at  Nuremoerg;  lancthon  and  other  memberB  of  the  Sai- 
and,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  the  displeas-  on  church.  Hia  larjper  and  aroaller  cate- 
ure  of  the  elector,  be  hastened  to  Witten-  chisms,  to  be  used  m  Bchooki  were  a)K> 
hers,  through  the  territory  of  George,  duke  of  great  service.  But  every  one  moit 
of  Saxony,  who  was  one  of  his  most  bit-  look  with  pain  upon  the  Beveriry  and  in- 
ter enemies.  The  letter  to  Frederic,  in  tolerance  which  he  manifested  towardi 
which  he  justified  his  departure,  proves,  the  Swiss  reformera,  because  their  Tiewi 
not  less  than  his  conduct  before  the  diet  diiiered  from  his  own  in  resaid  to  tin 
at  Worms,  his  fearless  courage  and  the  Lord's  supper.  (See  LonPs  Sti^iyferf  and 
mntntjea  of  his  soul  The  sermons  wliich  Sacrament.)  He  was  thus  the  chief  cause 
he  delivered  for  eight  successive  days  af-  of  the  separation  which  took  place  be- 
ter  his  return  (in  March,  15*^),  to  quell  tween  the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutheram. 
the  violence  of  the  enraged  insurgents  in  But,  without  his  inflexible  firmneai^  in 
Wittenberg,  are  patterns  of  moderation,  matters  of  fiiith,  he  would  have  been  un- 
and  wisdom,  and  popular  eloquence.  They  equal  to  a  work  against  which  artifice  and 
show,  in  a  striking  light,  the  error  of  those  power  had  array^  all  their  forces.  The 
who  consider  Ludier  only  as  a  violent  and  rapidity  with  which  the  refbrmation  (q.  v.) 
rude  fanatic.  He  was  violent  only  against  advanced  after  the  confession  of  Au0- 
maligiiity,  or  when  he  thought  the  great  burg,  in  1530,  rendered  the  papal  biDli 
trutM  of  religion  in  danger.  Such  mo-  and  the  imperial  edicts  amnst  Luther  in- 
tives  sufficiently  account  for  his  caustic  efficient  feut  he  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
reply  to  Henry  vHI,  king  of  England,  and  tinually  on  his  guard  against  the  cimning 
the  bitterness  of  spirit  manifested  in  his  Papists,  who  strove  to  make  him  give  up 
controversies  with  Carlstadt  and  Erasmus,  some  of  the  parts  of  his  creed ;  and  A 
The  latter,  not  without  reason,  he  charged  required  a  firmness  bordering  on  stem- 
with  worldliness  and  lukewarmness  in  a  ness  and  obstinacy  to  maintain  the  vie- 
good  cause.  He  viewed  the  attack  of  Cari-  tory  which  he  had  won.  With  a  spirit 
stadt  on  his  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  as  an  incident  to  such  a  state  of  things,  Luther 
open  apostasy  from  the  faith,  and  an  act  of  wrote,  in  1537,  the  Smalcaldic  articles; 
ambitious  jealousy.  Amidst  these  disputes  he  gave  a  refusal  to  the  ambassadois  of 
and  attacks,  his  plans  for  a  total  reforma-  Brandenburg  and  Anhalt,  who  were  sent, 
tion  in  the  church,  which  was  called  for  by  in  1541,  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  make 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  were  matured.  In  him  more  compliant  towards  the  Catho- 
1523^  at  Wittenberg,  he  began  to  purify  lies;  and,  in  1545,  he  refused  any  naitici- 
the  liturgy  from  its  empty  forms,  and,  by  pation  of  his  party  in  the  council  or  Trent 
laying  aside  his  cowl,  in  1524,  he  gave  the  The  severity  which  he  used  in  the  de- 
signal  for  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries,  fence  of  his  fiuth,  by  no  means  diminishes 
and  the  lietter  application  of  the  goods  of  the  merit  of  his  constancy :  and  an  apok>- 
the  church.  In  1525,  he  married  Catha-  gy  may  easily  be  found  for  the  frequent 
rine  von  Bora,  a  nun,  who  had  leA  her  rudeness  of  his  expressions,  iu  the  pre- 
conveiit  Ailer  overcoming  numerous  vailing  mode  of  speaking  and  tliinking; 
difficulties,  he  took  tliis  important  step  at  in  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  which 
the  age  of  42  years,  as  inucli  from  priuci-  required  continual  contest ;  in  the  provo- 
plc  as  inclination,  with  tlie  design  of  re-  cations  by  which  he  was  perpetually  as- 
storing  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their  sailed;  in  his  fiequent  sickness;  and  in 
natural  and  social  rights  and  duties.  Wann  his  excitable  imagination.  The  same  ex- 
as  was  the  zeal  of  Luther  for  a  reform  in  citability  of  temperament  will  serve  to 
the  church,  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding  explain  those  dreadful  temptations  of  the 
disorder  and  violence.  While  he  went  devil,  which  disquieted  him  ofbener  than 
hand  in  hand  with  the  imi)erial  cities  and  would  seem  compatible  with  his  strength 
foreign  princes,  l>oth  in  wonls  and  actions,  and  vigor  of  mind ;  for  that  age  regvd- 
he  o[>po8ed,  most  decidedly,  the  violence  ed  the  devil  as  a  real  personase,  an  evil 
.of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  Anabaptists,  principle  ever  active ;  and,  ir  any  one 
His  enemies  have  sliown  great  imustice  devoted  liimself  to  the  cause  of  God,  be 
in  implicating  him  as  the  author  of  those  was  constantiy  obliged  to  resist  attacks  of 
outrages  which  arose  from  the  entiiusiasm  the  evil  one  upon  his  virtue.  He  sayi 
of  the  iffnorant,  and  were  displeasing  to  himself,  "  I  was  bom  to  fight  with  de^ib 
his  noble  and  generous  mind.  Luther  and  factions.  This  is  the  reason  that  my 
prepared,  from  1526  to  1529,  a  new  books  are  so  boisterous  and  stormy.  It  is 
churob  service,  corresponding  to  the  doc-  my  business  to  remove  obscractioDSy  to 
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lown  tlioiiiByto  fifl  no  quagmires,  and  am  weanr  of  the  worlds  and  the  world  ia 

Jen  and  make  Btra     tttie  fiaths;  but,  weaiy  of  me;  the  parting  will  be  easy,  like 

must,  neccosaiily,  uove  some  fiiiling,  that  of  the  guest  leaving  the  inn ;  I  proy, 

ne  rather  epetk  the  truth  with  too  only,  that  God  will  be  cracious  to  me  in 

t  severity,  than  once  to  act  the  hypo-  mv  last  hour,  and  shall  quit  the  world 

and  conceal  the  truth."     Even  the  without  reluctance."     He  wrote  this  m 

nies  of  Luther  are  forced  to  confess  January,  1546.    On  the  18th  of  the  sue- 

he  always  acted  justly  and  honorably,  ceeding  February,  he  died  at  Etsleben, 

3iie  can  behold,  without  astonishment,  and  was  buried  in  the  castle-church  of 

unwearied  activity  and  zeaL     The  Wittenberg.    He  left  a  wife,  whom  he 

k  of  translatinff  the  Bible,  which  might  tenderly  loved,  and  two  children  (two 

occupy  a  whole  life,  be  completed  others  naving  previously  died)  in  straiten- 

i  1581  to  1534,  and  thus  rendered  his  ed  circumstances.    His  wife  died  in  1552. 

e  immortaL    He  equalled  the  most  The  male  line  of  his  posterity  became  ex- 

ific  authors,  in  the  number  of  his  trea-  tinct  in  Martin  Gottlieb  Luther,  who  was 

on  the  most  important  doctrines  of  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  died  at  Dresden, 

creed.     After  the    year    1512,   he  in  1759.     Against  his  will,  his  adherents 

ched  several  times  every  week,  and,  styled  themselves  Lutherans ;  against  his 

{itain  periods,  every  day ;  he  officiated  will,  they  engaged  in  a  war  which  broke 

le  oonfeflHonal  and  the  altar ;  he  car-  out  immediately  after  his  death,  and  deso- 

on  an  extensive  correspondence  in  lated  Germany.     As  long  as  he  lived, 

n  and  German,  on  various  subjects,  Luther  was  for  peace ;  and  he  succeeded 

I  men  of  rank,  and  of  distinguished  in  maintaining  it ;  he  regarded  it  as  im- 

uy  attamments,  and  with  his  private  pious  to  seek  to  establish  the  cause  of  God 

ids  ;   and,  notwithstanding   all    this  oy  force ;  and  in  fact,  during  30  yean  of 

B  of  occupation,  he  allow^  himself  his  life,  the  principles  of  the  refonnatioD 

9  boon  every  day  for  meditation  and  gained  a  finner  rooting,  and  were  more 

er,  and  was  ahvays  accessible  to  visi-  widely  propagated,  by  his  unshaken  &ith 

He  gave   advice   and    assistance  and  unwearied  endeavor,  than  by  all  the 

rever  it  was  needed ;  he  interested  wars,  and  treaties  and  councils  since.    Lu- 

lelf  for  every  indigent  person  who  ap-  ther's  S&ntmil.  Werht  (Complete  Works) 

1  to  him,  and  devoted  himself^  with  appeared  in  1826,  at  Erlangen,  in  60  vols. 

diole  soul,  to  the  pleasures  of  society.  Five  different  collections  of  his  writings 

mnpany,  he  vnis  always  lively,  and  were  published  earlier,  of  which  the  most 

mded  in  sallies  of  wit  and  good  hu-  complete  is  that  by  Walch  (24  vols.,  4to.). 

i preserved  in  his  Tischrtdem  [Table-  There  is  a  life  of  Luther,  by  Schrdckh,  in 
);  he  was  temperate  in  his  enjoy-  his  Lebensbesckrieb,  herfihrnter  GtL  (Lives 
tSL  Luther  was  no  stranger  to  the  of  distinguished  Scholars),  (part  1, 1790). 
mt  arts.  His  excellent  hymns  are  — ^For  further  information,  see  the  articles 
known.  His  fondness  for  music,  too,  Jteformatwrij  and  Proiestcmts.  See  also  the 
such,  that,  as  often  as  circumstances  Life  ofLuthtry  with  an  Account  ofUie  Re/or- 
litted,  he  would  relax  his  mind  with  maium,  by  A.  Bower  (London,  18131  and 
itig,  and  playing  on  the  flute  and  lute,  the  articles  on  Calviny  Mdancihofu,  jEnu- 
few  men  are  equal  to  such  excessive  muf,  jZtdngliiu ;  also  Robertson's  Charks 
r;  and,  with  a  weaker  constitution,  such  F,  and  Mosheim's  EcdenasUcal  IKtiory, 
Dstant  round  of  action,  and  vicissitude  LnTHESANS ;  the  followers  of  the  doc- 
toil  would  soon  have  overcome  the  trines  of  Luther,  though  the  reformer 
t  reformer.  Indeed,  from  the  year  himself^  in  his  writings,  expresses  his  dis- 
9  he  had  a  painful  disease  (the  stone,  approbation  of  making  his  name  that  of 
mpanied  with  vertigo)  to  contend  with,  a  sect  In  Spain,  and  some  other  Catho- 
m  several  fits  of  sickness,  was  brought  lie  countries,  the  name  Lufhtran  is,  in 
the  grave ;  but  he  lived  to  the  age  coibmon  parlance,  almost  imionymous 
3.  Just  before  his  last  journey  to  with  hentic.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
sben,  where  he  was  summoned  by  the  there  is  an  established  Episcopal  Luther- 
m  of  Mansfield  to  settle  a  dispute,  he  an  church ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  Protes- 
e,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  following  tant  Germany.  Bishops  have  lately  been 
ription  of  his  condition:  **  Aged,  worn  created  in  I^saa  (see  IMurgy)'^  but,  as 
wearv,  spiritless,  and  now  blind  of  far  as  church  government  is  concerned^ 
ejre,  I  long  for  a  Utde  rest  and  quiet-  they  are  merely  titular,  whatever  may 
;  yet  I  have  as  much  to  do,  in  writing,  have  been  the  intention  of  their  establish- 
pieaclung,  and  acting,  as  if  I  hi^  ment.  They  are,  however,  neither  Lu- 
ff written,  or  preached,  or  acted.    I  theran  nor  Calvinist,  but  evangeUcal  (q.y.). 
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The  Lutherans  in  Germany  cannot  bo  measured  their  strength. .  Seronl : 

said  to  adhere,  suictly,  to  all  the  doctrines  induced  the  allies  to  attack    Napoleos, 

of  Luther,  so  great  a  freedom  of  opinion,  though  his  army,  according  to  the  bat 

on  religious  matters,  having  gained  ground  calculations,  was  much  superior  in  num- 

in  that  country.    As  few  G^man  Ualvin^  beis.      The   French   corps   in    Saxony 

ists  adhere  to  predestination,  few  Luther-  amounted  to  about  150,000   men ;   the 

ans  adhere  to  consubetantiation,  in  tlie  allies  had  55,000  Prussians  and  30,000 

Lord's  supper.    (See  LtUha;  and  Re/or-  Russians  beyond  ^e  Elbe.    The  btier 

tnatian,)  were  superior  in  cavalry,  the  French  is 

LuTHERN,  in  architecture ;  a  kind  of  artillery,  and  each  was  oesirous  to  decide 
window  over  the  cornice  in  the  roof  of  a  the  battle  by  the  species  of  troops  in  wfakh 
building,  serving  to  illuminate  the  upper  his  superiority  consisted.  Count  Win- 
story,  eenstem  conunanded  the  allied  fixoea 

LuTZEN,  a  small  town  in  the  present  Napoleon's  troops  were  moving  in  tbe 
Prussian  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  two  direction  of  Leipsic,  and  had  already  ad- 
celebrated  battles  have  ^veu  historical  vanced  considerably,  while  they  were  il3 
renown,  containing  1900  mhabitants,  and  supposed,  by  the  enemy,  to  foe  near  L6i- 
belonging  to  tbe  government  of  Merse-  zen.  General  Kleist  became  engaged 
burg,  lies  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Leipsic  in  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  French  vu, 
Strategy  shows  why  Saxony  has  so  oflen  which  was  much  superior  to  him  innom- 
been  the  field  of  bacde  between  the  pow-  her.  The  mass  of  the  enemy  was  tlmi 
ers  of  the  north-east  and  the  powers  of  the  directed  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
south-west  of  Europe.  How  often  have  allies.  Between  the  allies  and  Lfltiei 
the  plains  of  Leipsic  and  Liitzen,  the  lay  the  villages  Starsiedel,  Kaya,  Ran, 
neighborhood  of  Dresden  and  Bautzen,  GiSrschen,  hanil^  guarded  by  Ney%i  corps, 
been  the  scene  of  conflict!  The  first  hot-  wh^ch  was  quietly  bivouacked  behind 
de  of  Liitzen  was  fought  in  the  30  years'  them.  Wittgenstein  took  this  corps  fx 
war,  Nov.  6  (16),  1632,  between  Gusuivus  Napoleon's  van,  and  ordered  the  attack 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Wallen-  accordingly.  The  Prussian  troops  took 
stein,  duke  of  Friedland.  The  imperial  these  vilmges  with  great  promptneoSi  It 
troops,  under  the  latter,  amounted  to  was  necessary  that  Ney  should  soacun 
40,000  men ;  the  Swedish  troops,  under  himself  until  Napcdeon  could  bring  back 
Gustavus,  to  27,000,  including  the  Saxons  his  masRes  fiiom  the  road  to  Leipaic  Tbe 
under  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe-Wcimar.  possession  of  these  villages  was,  therefore^ 
The  battle  was  extremely  obstinate,  and  warmly  contested ;  they  w&e  taken  and 
neithflr  party  was  decisively  victorious  retaken  with  equal  courage  and  obstinacy ; 
dtuing  the  day,  but  Walleustein  began  but  the  successive  arrival  of  new  bodHi 
retro^ade  movements  the  next  day.  In  of  French  caused  some  changes  in  VTitt- 
his  army,  the  famous  general  Pappenheim  genstein's  orders ;  the  allied  cavalry  oould 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  afler  not  operate  so  efiectually  as  had  been 
died.  On  the  side  of  tlie  Protestants,  the  hoped,  and  the  want  of  infimtiy  b^;an  to 
hero  of  their  cause,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  be  felt  severely.  Both  armies  dispbyed 
fell.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  great  courage.  The  Prussian  troopi 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  a  misUike  to  suppose  that  fought  with  a  resolution  corresponding  to 
he  fell  a  victim  to  revenge  and  treachery,  the  ardor  which  had  hurried  them  into  the 
His  bodv  was  found,  by  the  soldiers  sent  field,  and  its  eflect  became  visible  on  tbe 
in  search  of  it  by  Bernard,  under  a  heap  French  centre,  which  did  not  escape  Na- 
of  dead,  and  so  much  mutilated  by  tlie  poleon's  experienced  eye.  <*  The  key  of 
hoofs  of  horses,  as  to  be  recognised  with  the  position,''  says  the  duke  of  Kovigo^ 
difficultv.  A  plain  stone  marks  this  ^t,  «<  was  the  village  of  Kaya,  occupied  oy 
not  far  from  Liitzen,  on  the  great  road  to  Ney,  and  through  which  ran  the  losd 
Leipsic;  a  few  poplars  and  some  stone  from  Pegay  to  L^tzen.  Had  the  allisi 
scats  surround  it  His  body  was  carried  succeeded  in  carrying  this  place,  they 
to  LGtzen,  where  traces  of  the  blood  are  could  have  advanced  to  Lfitzen,  and  this 
still  shown,  in  the  town  house.  (See  have  divided  the  French  army  into  two 
Gustavus  I,  and  Thirty  Years^  If^ar.)  A  portions,  which  could  only  have  been 
second  battle,  fought  near  Liitzen,  May  2,  reunited  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Saale. 
1813,  between  Napoleon  and  the  com-  Great  efforts  were  therefore  made,  by  tbe 
bined  Russians  and  Prussians,  was  the  French,  to  maintain  Kaya,  which  wss 
first  great  conflict  after  Napoleon's  disas-  taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  tbe 
tere  in  Russia ;  and  on  Uiis  occasion,  the  course  of  the  day."  The  emperor  Nap^' 
young  French  and  Prussian  levies  first  leon  now  oidered  genend  Dfouot^  his  ■»- 
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de-camp,  to  advance  in  all  haate,  with  60  major  Liitzow.    Many  young  men  of  the 

pieces  of  artillery,  as  near  as  poasible  to  beat  ^mulies,  and  most  patriotic  spirit, 

the  enemy's  columns,  and  to  attack  him  joined  it    K6nier  (q.  ▼.)  belonged  to  this 

obliquely,  on  his  left  flank ;  for  this,  the  corps,  and  celebrated  it  in  several  of  his 

course  of  the  Flossgraben,  which  had  also  poems. 

been  used  to  great  effect  SOOyears  before,  Luxation,  in  surgery,  is  the  removal 

ki  the  battle  fint  described,  afforded  an  ad-  of  a  bone  out  of  its  place  or  articulation, 

vantageous  position.    The  artilleiy  made  so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 

such  ravages  in  the  enemy's  columns,  for  motion  or  office ;   hence    luxations   are 

the  space  of  an  hour,  that  ho  could  not  peculiar  to  such  bones  as  have  movable 

resist  the  vigorous  attack  which  Napoleon  joints. 

renewed  on  Kaya,  by  means  of  marshal  Lvxembouro,  Palace  of  ;  one  of  the 
M ortier's  corps.  This  village  was  at  last  most  magnificent  palaces  in  Paris,  built  in 
carried,  as  well  as  the  others :  ni^t  came  imitation  of  the  Pitd  oalace  at  Florence, 
on,  and  the  last  attempt  by  the  Prussian  completed  in  1G20,  aner  four  years  labor, 
cavaliy  was  abortive.  Thus  both  armies  by  Jacques  Desbrosses,  for  Mary  of  Med- 
occupied  nearly  the  same  sround  after  the  ici,  widow  of  Henir  IV,  on  the  site  of  the 
batde  as  before.  According  to  the  most  hotel  of  the  duke  d'Epinay-Luxembour^ 
accurate  and  imimitial  accounts,  there  and  successively  inhabited  by  mademoi- 
were  about  69,000  of  the  allied  troops  en-  selle  de  Montpensier,  the  duchess  de 
gaged  acainst  102,000  French.  The  latter  Guise,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
are  said  to  have  lost  15,000  men,  killed  mademoiseUe  d'Orleans.  Louis  XVI 
and  wounded,  among  whom  were  five  gave  it  to  Monsieur,  his  brother ;  during 
ffenerals;  the  Russians  are  said  to  have  Uie  revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a 
loet  2000,  and  the  Prussians  8000.  Gen-  prison  ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
erals  Blficher  and  Schanihorst  were  senate ;  at  present,  the  chamber  of  peers 
wounded ;  the  latter  died  in  Prague—a  assemble  there.  The  building  is  very 
severe  loss  for  the  Prussians.  The  French  spacious,  and  its  rooms  contain  beautifiu 
had  lost  Bessi^res,  duke  of  Istria,  on  the  specimens  of  architecture  and  statuary, 
preceding  day.  The  allies  were  obli^^  Luxembouro  (ff<^  </ti  Petit)  \  an  edi- 
to  make  retrograde  movements,  and,  owmg  fice  in  Paris,  adjoining  the  garden  of  the 
to  this  battle,  Napoleon  was  again  master  Luxembourg  palace.  It  was  built  by  car- 
of  Saxony  and  the  Elbe,  on  May  10.  dinal  Richelieu  for  his  mother,  and  after- 
The  French  sav,  that,  had  they  possessed  wards  belonged  to  the  prince  de  Cond^ 
sufiSicient  cavahy  to  pursue  the  enemy  During  the  republic,  the  directoiy  was 
briskly,  the  campaign  might  have  been  establuhed  here,  and  here  it  received  gen- 
ended  by  this  battle ;  the  allies  assert,  eral  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
that,  had  they  been  better  supplied  with  a  few  days  before  the  18th  of  Brumaire. 
artillery,  they  would  have  remained  in  It  was'  next  occupied  by  tlie  first  consul, 
possession  of  the  villages,  and  the  most  during  the  first  six  months  of  his  consul- 
serious  consequences  might  have  followed  ship.  Ncy  was  confined  here,  and  shot 
for  the  French.  This  battle  had  the  best  in  the  garden ;  and,  more  recently,  prince 
eSSect  on  the  spuit  of  the  Prussian  troop  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  were  confined 
and  nation.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the  here,  previous  to  their  trial. 
Prussian  forces  had  measured  themselves  Luxembourg  (Francis  Henry  de  Mont- 
with  tlie  French  since  the  disastrous  cam-  morenci),  duke  of,  marshal  of  I"  ranee,  was 
paign  of  1806,  and  they  were  now  con-  bom  in  1628.  He  was  the  posthumous 
vinced  of  their  ability  to  withstand  their  son  of  the  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was 
former  conquerors.  The  iesult  of  the  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI H,  for 
batde  vras,  indeed,  advantageous  for  the  fighting  a  duel  He  served,  when  yo"^* 
French  ;  but  the  advantage  was  so  deariy  under  the  prince  of  Cond^ ;  and,  in  1662, 
bought,  and  the  Prussians,  whom  the  he  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of  France ; 
French  troops  had  been  taught  to  consid-  and,  in  1667,  a  lieutenant-general.  In 
er  as  **  school  boys,"  and  inexperienced  1672,  he  commanded  during  tlie  invasion 
peasants,  had  conducted  in  such  a  manner  of  Holland ;  and,  having  gained  the  battle 
as  to  show  that  campaigns  like  those  of  of  Senef,  in  1674,  he  was  created  a  mar- 
1804, 1806  and  1809,  were  no  longer  to  be  shal  of  France.  In  the  war  of  France 
expected.  against  England,  Holland,  Spain  and  Ger- 
LuTzow's  Free  CoiiP8/)r Volunteers;  many,  he  won  the  three  great  batdesof 
a  Prusnan  corps,  during  die  war  of  1813  Fleurus  (July,  1, 16901  Steinkirchen  and 
and  1814,  vHiich  originated  fiom  die  TVt-  Neerwinden  (June  29,  1693).  He  died 
gmdbund  (q.  ▼.),  and  was  commanded  by  in  1695. 
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Lirxnoui* ;  a  province  of  the  kinx-  ville.    It  is  one  of  the  fimr  great  IuiUb— 

dom  of  the  Nethaiande,  with  the  titiB  reserved  by  the  Germanic  cdniedentiaa, 

of  grand  duchy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  and  garrisoned^  a  krae  body  of  GeniMi 

member  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  troops.    Lat.  49^37'  N7;  Ion.  6°  9^  E.;S7 

comprising  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg'and  leagues  S.  E.  of  Liege ;  99  S.  £.  of  Brasek 
of  Bouillon,  bounded  by  Liege,  the  Lower        Luxoa ;  a  villace  of  Upper  Egypt,  m 

Rhine,  Namur  and  France.    The  superfi-  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Nile,  eoDtainiif 

cial  extent  is  about  2400  square  miles,  splendid  ruinsofTbebes,  the  she  of  wfaia 

with  293,555  inhabitants.    The  surface  is  it  occupies.    (See  ThAet.) 
eovered  with  woods,  mountains,  and  des-        Lutnes,  Charles   d' Albeit,   duke  de, 

ert  heaths,  among  which,  however,  are  fevorite  and  premier  of  Louis  XIII,  «d 

some   pl^sant  valleys  and  fertile  hills,  constable  of  France,  born  in  157&  m 

The  Ardennes  are  the  chief  mountains,  descended  from  a  noble  Florentine  bid3t 

The  soil  is  stony,  marshy,  and  not  very  (Alberti),  which  had  been  banished  fiui 

productive.    The  Moselle  and  the  Ourthe  Florence.     Having  become  one  of  ikr 

are  the  principal  rivers.     Agriculture  is  pages  of  Henry  IV,  he  was  the  playnatt 

the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  but  of  the  dauphin,  whose  fitvor  he  soon  wis 

potatoes  form  the  principal  food,  com  not  by  consulting  all  his  caprices.      Wba 

being  raised  in  sufficient  quantities.    The  llouis  ascended  the  throne,  he  appoinlcd 

forests  belonging  to  the  state  alone,  extend  Luynes  his  grand  fidconer,  and  manhii 

over  117,971  hectares.    Cattle  are  abun-  D'Ancre,  who  was  all-powerlul  at  oout, 

dant ;  great  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  on  showing  some  jealousy  of  his  influeoee, 

the  plcuns  of  the  Ardennes;  the  hors^  the  favorite  soon  efiected  his  disgiacc: 

are  small,  but  celebrated  for  their  spirit  The  mai^al  was  assaa^nated,  and  Ldt- 

and  activity.    The  iron  mines  are  exten-  nes  obtained  a  grant  of  all  his  imnMOK 

sively   wrought,    and  the  slate  quarries  estates,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  pkoa 

yield  large  quantities  of  roof-slates.    The  and  chai^^  (1617).    In  1619,  his  eststo 

inhabitants  are  Walloons  and  Germans,  of  Maill^  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  under 

and  are  in  general  rude,  superstitious  and  the  tide  of  Luynes.     He  neact  supplaoled 

i^orant    They  are  of  the  Roman  Catho-  Mary  of  Medici,  mother  of  the   king, 

lie  religion.    Till  the  late  revolution,  the  whom  ho  caused  to  be  eiuled ;  and  dn 

king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  srand-duke  whole  admmistration   was    now  in  hii 

of  Luxembuiv,  was  a  member  of  the  hands.    In  1621,  the  dijniity  of  constable 

Germanic  confederation,  with  one  vote  in  of  France  was  revived  ror  him.    Tboogfa 

Che  diet  and  three  in  the  z^enull^  and  fur-  the  feeble  king  often  complained  of  fail 

nished  a  contingent  of  2256  men  to  tlie  cupidity  and  arrogance,  though  the  wfaok 

anny  of  the  confederacy.    The  Belgians  court  was  intriguing  againsthim,  and  die 

have  laid  claim  to  Luxemburg,  but,  as  the  nation  indiffnandy  called  for  his  disgnee, 

Belgic  affairs  are  yet  undecided,  we  must  Luynes  died  in  1621,  without  having  a- 

refer  to  the  article  ATetherlands  for  the  pericnced  any  visible  loss  of  fiivor  or  io- 

isBue  of  the  negotiations.    As  a  province  fluence.    (See  Louis  XIIL) 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlandis,  it  sent        Luzac,  John,  a  distinguished  phiklo- 

four  menibers  to  die  lower  house  of  the  gian,  jurist  and  publicist,  bom  at  Leyden 

states-general.      The    provincial    estates  m  1746.    His  parents  were  French  Froc- 

consist  of  60  members,  named  by  the  estants,  who  had  left  France  to  avoid  if- 

three  orders,  that  of  die  nobles,  tliat  of  ligious  persecutions.     After    complelk; 

the  cities,  and  that  of  die  country.    Lux-  his  studies,  under  Valckenaer  and  Ruhn- 

emburg  was  erected  into  a  duchV,  by  the  ken,  he  declined  the  chair  of  iurapn- 

German  emperor,  in  1354,  and  formed  a  dcnce  ofiered  him  at  Leyden,  and  that  of 

part  of  the  Ausnian   Netherlands.     In  Greek  at  Groningen,  and   went  to  ihe 

1815,  it  was  granted  to  die  king  of  the  Hague  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar.  In 

Nedieriands,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1773,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  to  aatot  ia 

as  an  indemnification  for  his  cessions  in  editing  the  Leyden  Gazette,  which  m* 

Germany.    (See  J^assau,)     Luxemburg,  read  by  all  European  scholars  and  Bla»- 

the  capital,  with  11,430  inhabitants,  is  one  men  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  nk* 

of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  able  character  of  its  materials.*    Fwa 
upper  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated 

rock,  rising  precipitously  from  a  plain,       *The  Lcvden  Gazette  {OatetU  d€  LtM 

and   defended  by  strong  works.      Five  ^"^  established  in  1738,  by  the  uncle  aadwhv 

batteries  on  the  neighboring  heights  com-  jf  f""^*  ^i  contaiiw  materialt  impoctaat  Is  *■ 

jnandallthecoun,^  J,^™rtjcu-  t^^^^^L^^^iSo^Sr^    ** 

larly  the  roads  from  Treves  and  Thion-  eral  papen  in  it  '— — , 
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he  had  almoflt  the  entire  direction  affection  of  the  Amencana  In  1780^ 
at  joumaL  His  editorial  and  pro-  when  the  American  anny  was  in  the  moat 
lal  laboiB  did  not  prevent  him  from  destitute  condition,  and  the  government 
eiduous  study  of  ancient  literature,  without  resources,  he  raised  money  on  his 
^rrespondcd  with  the  most  distin>  o¥m  responsibility,  and  without  waiting 
id  personages  of  the  time,  and  re-  for  ordeis  from  his  court,  to  relieve  the 
I  the  most  flattering  marks  of  es-  distress.  He  exerted  himself  to  raise  pri- 
from  Washington,  Jefferaon,  Adams,  vate  subscriptions,  and  placed  his  own 
mperor  Leoix>ld,  and  Stanislaus,  name  at  tlie  head.  In  1783,  lie  returned 
)f  Poland.  In  tlie  midst  of  these  to  France,  having  received  the  most  flat- 
s  occupations,  he  accepted  the  teriug  expressions  of  esteem  from  eon- 
chair  in  the  univensi^  of  Leyden,  gress ;  and,  in  1788,  was  sent  ambassador 
regular  duties  of  which  he  added  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  his 
3  lectures  and  exercises  for  descrv-  death,  in  1791.  When  the  federal  gov- 
idents.  In  1795,  he  published  an  emment  was  organized,  the  secretary  of 
»  De  Socrate  Cwe^  accompanied  state  (Jefferson)  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
learned  and  judicious  notes,  and  chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  by  direction  of 
Lted  to  John  Adams,  whose  eldest  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
id  studied  under  bis  direction.  Dur-  an  express  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
e  revolutionary  troubles  which  sue-  vices,  and  the  sense  of  them  entertained 
i  in  Ilollund,  Luzac,  who  was  no  by  the  nation. 

friend  of  onier  than  of  liberty,  was  Lyca2«thropt  (from  the  Greek  Xwr»j,  a 

rien  to  continue  his  lectures  on  his-  wolf^  and  a»>e(mnos,  a  man);  as  defined  by 

1 796),  but  was  pennitted  to  continue  Cottgrave,*^  frenzie  or  melancholic,  which 

structions  in  Greek  literature.    He  causeth  the  patient  (who  thinks  he  is  tum- 

d  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and  ed  woolf )  to  flee  all  company  and  hide 

lerefore  entirely  susuended  from  his  himself  in  dens  and  comers.''  Herodotus, 

sorial  functions.    On  this  occasion,  with  great  naiveU^  tells  us,  that,  when  be 

ington  wrote  to  him,  assuring  him  vms  in  Scythia,  he  heaid  of  a  people 

esteem,  encouraging  him  to  hope  which  once  a  year  changed  then^selves 

stice  when  the  ferment  of  the  mo-  into  wolves,  and  then  resumed  their  origi- 

should  be    over,   and   professing  nal  shape  ;  *^  but,"  adds  he,  **  they  cannot 

merica  was  under  great  obligations  make  me  beheve  such  tales,  although  they 

writings  and  conduct  of  men  like  not  only  tell  them,  but  swear  to  them.^ 

In   1802,  he  was  restored  to  his  But  the  lycanthropes  of  tlie  middle  ages, 

r  post,  with  an  increase  of  salary  or  Umps-garoux,  as  they  were  called  by 

owers.    He  continued  actively  en-  the  French,  were  sorcerers,  who,  during 

in  his  literary  labors  till  1807,  when  their  wolf  hood,  had  a  most  cannibal  ap- 

s  kilk^d  by  tlie  explosion  of  a  vessel  petite  for  human  flesh.    The  Germans 

gunpowder  aboard,  in  tiie  harbor  of  call  them  fFahrwolfe,     Many  marvellous 

in.     His  Lectumes  Micaj  a  defence  stories  are  told  by  the  writers  of  the  mid- 

:rates  (1809),  was  published  by  pro-  die  ages,  of  these  wolf-men,  or  loups-ga- 

Sluiter.     His  colleague,  professor  roux,  and  numerous  authentic  narratives 

ibeeck,   has  given  an  account  of  remain  of  vicdms  committed  to  the  flames 

,  in  his  history  of  the  catastrophe  for  this  imaginaiy  crime,  often  on  their 

caused  his  death.  own  confessions. 

SERifE,  Anne  C^sar  de  la,  a  French  Lyceum  ;  an  academy  at  Atliens  (q.  v), 

latist,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1741,  after  which  derived  its  name  fiiom  its  situa- 

l  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  in  tion   near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Xhkuos 

he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  (slayer  of  tlie  woLfl      In   its   covered 

oned  the  military  career,  resumed  waikfl,  Aristotle  explained    his   philoso- 

jdies,  and,  turning  his  views  to  di-  phy.    In  modem  times,  the  name  of  hfct- 

cy,  was  sent,  in  1776,  envoy  ex-  urn  has  been  given  to  tlie  schools  intend- 

inary  to  Bavaria,  and  distinguished  ed  to  prefiare  young  men  for  the  uni- 

[f  in  the  negotiations  which  took  versities ;   for  in  them    the  Aristotelian 

in  regard  to  the  Bavarian  sutces-  philoaophy  was  formerly  taught  in  the 

In  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  sue-  scholastic  form. 

j^rard,  as  minister  to  die  U.  States,  Ltcia  ;  a  maritime  province  of  Asia 

onducted  himself^  during  five  years  Minor,  bounded  by  Caria  on  the  west, 

Ich  he  remained  there,  with  a  pru-  Pampbylia  on  the  east,  and  Pisidia  on  the 

,  wisdom  and  concern  for  their  in  north.    Its  fertiliwand  populousness  are 

^that  gained  him  the  esteem  and  attested  by  the  27  cities  mentioned  by 
•  VIII.            14 
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Pliny,  which  formed  a  confederated  repub-  his  glory  to  a  height  which  awoke  eDTy 

lie,  with  a  congress  which  regulated  the  against  him  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 

public  concerns,  and  a  president  called  the  most  distinguished  Spartans^  with  whom 

Jjyciarch,    Litde  is  known  of  the  early  the  queen  conspu«d  to  revenge  her  duip- 

iustory  and  geography  of  this  countiy.  pointment    She  spread  among  thepeo- 

(See  Beaufort^  Rwamanioj  London,  ^17.)  pie  the  opinion,  that  it  was  daDgerotis  to 

Ltcophron,  bom  at  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  intrust  the  future  heir  of  the  throne  to  the 

a  Grecian  grammarian,  and  the  author  of  man  who  would  gain  most  by  his  death 

several  tragedies,  lived  at  Alexandria,  280  To  avoid  this  suspicion,  Lycurgus  wm 

years  B.  C.,  under  Philadelphus,  whose  obliged  not  only  to  resign  the  guardiaiiflhip 

favor  he  won  by  the  invention  of  ana-  of  the  youn^  kine,  but  even  to  leave  ha 

grams.    He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  country.      Whether  this  resolution  was 

wound,  inflicted  by  the  arrow  of  an  an-  partly  induc-ed  bv  the  desire  of  seeing  fer- 

tagonist  ^vith  whom  he  was  contending  on  eigu  nations,  and  learning  their  manoen^ 

the  merits  of  the  ancient  poets.     Of  ali  or  not,  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  at  any  ntt, 

his  writings,  there  remains  but  one  tra-  he  is  described  as  employing  the  time  of 

gedy,  Cassandra  (Alexandra),  which   is  his  absence  in  this  way.     After  visitiitf 

written  in  iambics,  and  bears  tlie  mariLS  Crete,  and  admiring  the  wise  laws  of  Mi- 

of  learning  acquired  by  patient  industiy  ;  nos,  he  went  to  Ionia.     The  efieminaie 

it  is  therefore  very  difficult,  and  filled  wrdi  and  luxurious  life  of  the  inhabitants,  the 

obscure  allusions.    It  is,  properly  speak-  feebleness  of  their  laws,  which  formed  a 

ing,  a  continued  soliloquy,  in  which  Cos-  striking  contrast  with  the   simplicity  and 

Sandra  predicts  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the  vigor  of  Ihose  of  Crete,  made   a  deep 

fiite  of  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  imj)ression  upon  him.    Here,  however,  be 

shared  its  ruin.    It  affords  some  informs-  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with 

tion  of  value  respecting  antiquities  and  the  poems  of  Homer.    From  hence  he  ii 

mythology.    A  grammarian,  named  John  said  to  have  travelled  into  various  coun- 

Tzetzes,  has  written  a  commentary  uiK>n  tries,  including  Egypt,  India  and  Spain, 

it. — See  the  edidon,  cum  Commmtario  Jo-  But,  as  we  do  not  nnd  in  bis  laws  anj 

hannis  T^cetedJ,  Cura  Jo,  PoUeri  (Oxford,  traces  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  wisdom,  tbi 

1697    and  1702,  folio] ;   also    tliose    by  seems  to  be  doubtful.    In  the  meanwhile, 

Reichard,  with  a  commentary  of  Canter  the  two  kings,  Archelaus  and  Charilaus, 

(Leipsic,    1788),    by    Sebastiani    (Rome,  were  esteemed  neither  by  the  people  nor 

1803),  by  C.  G.  Mdller  (Leipsic,  1811,  3  by  tue  nobility ;   and,  as  there  were  no 

vols.)  laws  sufficient  to  maintain  the  public  tian- 

LTCuaous,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  sup-  quiliity,  the  confusion  passed  aU  bounda 

posed  to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  half  In  this  dangerous  situation,  Lycurgus  wai 

of  the  ninth  centur>'  B.  C,  was,  accordiug  the  only  man  from  whom  help  and  debv- 

to  the  commonly  received  traditions,  the  erance  could  be  expected.    The  people 

youngest  son  of  the  S()artan  king  Euno-  hoped  from  him  protection  asainst  the 

mus.      His    eldest    brother,    Polydcctes,  nobles,  and  the  kings  believed  that  he 

succeeded  his  father  in  the  government,  would  put  an  end  to  the  disobedience  of 

but  died  soon  after,  leaving  the  kingdom  the  people.    More  tiian  once,  ambaasadon 

to  Lycurgus.    As  the  widow  of  Polydec-  were  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  to  the  a»- 

tes  was  known  to  be  pregnant,  Lycurgus  sistance  of  the  state.    He  long  resisted, 

declared  that,  if  she  bore  a  son,  he  would  but  at  last  yielded  to  the  urgent  wishes 

be  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  for  his  of  his  fellow-citizens.     At  his  anival  in 

king.    To  convmce  the  Lacedaemonians  Sparta,  he  soon  found  that  not  only  ptr- 

of  his  sincerity,  he  laid  aside  the  royol  ti-  ticular  abuses  were  to  be  suppressed,  but 

tie,  and  administered    the    kingdom   as  that  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  form  an 

guardian  to  the  future  heir.    In  the  mean-  entirely  new  constitution.      The  eateem 

while,  the  queen  sent  word  to  him,  that,  if  wliich  his  personal  character,  his  judg- 

he  would  marry  her,  slie  would  witiiout  ment,  and  the  dangerous  situation  of  the 

delay  cause  tiie  death  of  her  child.    He  state,  gave  him  among  his  feUow-citizeu^ 

flattered  her  with  the  idea  that  he  would  encouraged  him  to  encounter  boldly  all  ob- 

comply  with  her  wishes,  until  he  obtained  stacles.  The  flrst  step  which  he  took  wai^ 

possession  of  the  child.    From  the  joy  of  to  add  to  the  kings  a  geniMo,  or  senate  of 

the  people  at  his  birth,  the  child  received  28  persons,  venerable  for  their  age  {§» 

the  name  of  CAoriTaiij  (joy  of  the  people).  GtronUs),    without   whose    consent  the 

Lycurgus,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  odminis-  kings  were  to  undertake  nothing.     He 

tration,  had  already  won  general  esteem  ;  thus  effected  a  useful  balanoe  between  the 

and  his  noble  diainterestedness  now  raised  power  of  the  kings  and  the  llncinTloiimw 
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I  people.    TTie  people,  at  the  same  police  and  of  justice,  and  the  rules  of  mil- 

obttdnc^d  the  privilege  of  giving  their  itary  service.    As  the  Spartans  had  already 

in  public  amurs.     They  had  not,  made  some  progress  in  civilization,  we 

^er,  properly  speaking,  deliberative  may  well  admire  the  resolution  and  the 

spies,  but  only  the  limited  right  of  genius  of  Lycurgue^  who  was  able  to 

tingorofrejectrng  what  was  proposh  change  not  onlyUieir  civil  relations,  but 

the  kings  or  the  senate.    The  Spar-  their  morals  and  manners,  and  to  induce 

informed  in  general  to  the  institu-  such  a  nation  to  sacrifice  even  the  com- 

>f  Lycurgus;  out  the  equal  division  forts  of  life.    Even  his  proposition  of  the 

iperty  excited  among  the  rich  such  equal  division  of  property,  which  at  first 

t  commotions,  that  the  lawgiver,  to  was  violently  opposed,  was  still  accepted 

lis  life,  fled  towards  a  tem}ue.    On  as  a  law  by  all  tno  citizens.    At  the  time 

&y,  he  received  a  blow,  which  struck  when  Lycurgus  altered  the  constitution, 

[le  of  his  eyes.     He  merely  turned  there  existed   three   classes — the  ruling 

,  and   showed  to  his  pursuers  his  Spartans,  the  tributaiy  Lacedemonians, 

treaming  with  blood..    This  sight  and    the    Helot    slaves.     (See    HeU^s,) 

all  with    shame  and  repentance  ;  Though  it  appears  cruel  in  him  to  have  left 

implored  his  pardon,  and  led   him  the  Helots  in  slaver}',  this  was  not  sbftck- 

'.tfully  home.    The  person  who  had  ing  in  tiie  eyes  of  tlie  Greeks.    They  had 

the  deed,  a  young  man  of  rank,  and  no  idea  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  distinc- 

iery  character,  was  given  up  to  him.  tion  between  men.    Lycurgus  sought  to 

'gus  pardoned  him,  and  dismissed  use,  in  the  v^y  which  he  thought  most  for 

covered  with  shame.     After  having  the  good  of  the  state,  the  bonds  which  na- 

brmed  a  constitution  for  Sparta,  Ly-  ture,  relationship  and  love  form  among 

s  endeavored  to  provide  for  its  con-  men.    He  treated  love  only  as  a  means  of 

ice.    He  made  all  the  citizens  take  producing  vigorous  citizens  for  the  state, 

nm  oath,  that  they  would  change  and  thus  preserving   national   indepen- 

ig  in  the  laws  which   he  had  in-  dence.    He  appointed  punishments   for 

^  before  his  return.   He  then  went  unmarried  men,  and  for  those  who  mar- 

Iphi,  and  asked  the  god  whether  the  ried  too  late,  or  married  persons  of  a  veiy 

laws  were  sufScient  for  the  happi-  unequal  age.    He  made  it  difficult  for 

»f  Sparta.    The  answer  was,  *^  Spar-  those  who  were  newly  married  to  meet 

I  remain  the  most  prosperous  ot  all  their  wives,  that  their  pasaons  mieht  thus 

as  long  as  it  observes  these  laws.**  remain  unabated ;  and  he  allowed  old  or 

)nt  this  answer  to  Lacedsemon,  and  impotent  men  to  lend  their  wives  to  vig- 

led  himself  He  died,  as  it  is  said,  of  orous  youths,  and  men  of  a  sound  consti- 

tary  starvation,  far  from  his  country ;  tution,  if  their  wives  were  weak  and  im- 

ling  to  some,  at  Cirrha ;  according  to  potent,  to  take  otliers.    Children  were  not 

I,  at  Elis  or  Crete.    According  to  his  the  property  of  the  parents,  but  of  the 

lands,  his  body  was  burnt,  and  the  state.    The  state  detennined  on  their  life 

thrown  into  tlie  sea,  lest  they  should  or  death,  and  directed  their   education 

Tied  to  Sparta,  and  the  people  thus  without  regard  to  the  parents.    To  intro- 

them^elves  released  from  their  oath,  duce  temperance  and  moderation  among 

iple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  the  people,  he  ordered  that  the  houses 

1,  and  a  society  was  instituted  by  his  should  be  built  in  the  most  simple  man- 

s,  which  continued  undl  the  latest  ncr,  and  that  all  should  take  their  meals 

of  Sparta,  and  had  for 'its  object  to  in  public,  affixing  also  severe  penalties  to 

ate  the  memory  of  his  virtues.    The  debauchery  and  drunkenness.    No  for- 

pal  object  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  eigner  could  remain  in  Sparta  longer  than 

o  introduce  into  his  country  a  mixed  was  necessary;    no  Spartan,    except  in 

of  government,  composed  of  mon-  times  of  war,  could  leave  the  country. 

,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  such  The  people  were  allowed  to  possess  nci- 

iner  that  each  element  was  restrun-  ther  gold  nor  silver ;  but  iron  was  used 

r  the  others.    The  two  kings,  and  for  money.    The  Spartans  were  never  to 

hem  the  council  of  Gerontes,  stood  devote  tlicmselves  to  the  sciences,  but 

head  of  the  government,  the  people,  only  to    learn    the    most    indispensable 

rer,  having  an    induect   influence  branches  of  knowledge ;  they  were  not  to 

their  measures.    He  divided  all  the  have  theatres,  nor  to  perfect  their  music ; 

itants  of  Sparta  into  three,  according  they  could  have  among  them  neither  ar- 

ne  into  six  or  more  classes,  subdi-  tists  nor  oratersvrithout  the  consent  of  the 

into  90  tribes.    With  this  was,  prob-  government    Lycurjgus  made  no  change 

connected  the  administration  of  the  m  the  religious  constitution  of  Sparta ;  he 
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used  It,  on  the  contrary,  for  his  political  historical  certainty ;  and  wliat  are  called 
ends,  and  united  the  highest  priestly  dig-  his  laws,  were  probably  the  usages  and 
nity  with  the  royal  office.  He  ordered  a  institutions  which  were  cominoii  to  tbe 
simple  burial  for  the  dead,  forbade  all  whole  Doric  race  from  the  earliest  period, 
public  lamentations,  and  limited  private  A  very  full  and  critical  examination  of  the 
mourning  to  11  days.  He  allowed,  how-  whole  subject  maybe  found  in  Mullef^ 
ever,  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  cit^,  learned  work,  Die  Doner,  which  has  beea 
and  monuments  to  be  erected  to  them  m  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of 
the  temples,  in  order  that  the  hope  of  ob-  the  History  and  Antiquiues  of  the  Done 
taining  such  honors  aflcr  death  might  Race  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1890). 
lessen  the  fear  of  losing  life.  With  regard  Lycumu  was  also  tlie  name  of  an  Attie 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  he  gave  orator  ot  some  celebrity.  He  was  a  coo- 
but  few  laws ;  but  these  were  sufficient,  if  temporary  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  ma- 
the  other  laws  were  obeyed.  The  quar-  vived,  and  was  famous  for  his  integriir. 
rels  which  arose  were  decided  either  by  Only  one  of  his  orations,  distinguished  fa 
the  kings,  or  by  the  assembly  of  die  peo-  strength  and  dignity,  has  been  preserved 

1)le,  or  by  the  gerusm,  or,  more  generally,    to  us.    The  latest  editions  are  those  of 
>y  impardal  and  equitable  citizens.    One  Heinrich,  Osaim  and  Becker,  all  of  183L 
of  the  most  remarkable   institutions   of        Ltdia    (in  ancient  times,  Jlf<eoma) ;  • 
Lycurgus,  was  the  military  education  of  largo  and  fertile  country  of  Asia  Minx 
the  Spartan  youth,  which  was  such  as  to  TJie  loiiians  inhabited  tUe  part  ou  the  coait 
destroy  all  sensibility  to  suffering,  and  to  of  the  Ionian  sea.    Towards  the  south,  it 
overcome  the  fear  of  deutli.    The  l)egin-  was  separated  from  Caria  by  the  Mibio- 
ning  of  a  war  was  to  them  the  beginning  der  (now  Meiuder) ;  towards  the  east,  il 
of  a  festival,  and  the  camp  was  a  place  was  bounded  by   Phrygia,  and    on  tbe 
of  recreation,  for  here  ceased  oil  that  strict-  north  by  Mysia.    It  was,  in  early  timei^a 
ness  of  life  which  was  ol>served  at  home ;  celebrated  kingdom,  divided  from  Ftam 
even  the  bodily  exercises  were  loss  fre-  by  the  river  Halys  (now  Kizil  Ermak^ 
quent    Victory  or  death  was  their  highest  Cyrus  conquered  Crossus  (q.  v.),  the  taM 
glory ;  etcnial  shame  followed  the  cow-  Lydian  king.     The  people,  especially  iin- 
ards  and  those  who  fled.    The  courage  der  this  king,  were  the  richest,  and,  pv- 
of  tlie  Spartans  was  maintained,  also,  by  haps,  also,  the  most  cffi^minate  and  luzo- 
those  laws  which  forbade  them  to  sur-  rious  in  all  Asia.    The  Lydians  JnreBl- 
round  their  city  with  walls,  to  light  oflen  ed    luxurious  gannents,    costly    carpeS) 
with  the  same  enemy,  to  pursue  too  far  a  precious  ointments,  and  exquisite  viaudi; 
routed  enemy,  to  plunder  the  dead  during  and  a  kind  of  Grecian  music,  which  w« 
battle,  and  also  by  the  solenm  burial  of  said  to  l)ear  the  character  of  effeminari; 
their    heroes,  the    monuments    to    their  was  culled  the  Lydian.    They  abo  lud 
memory,  the  festivals  and  temples  in  their  out  .beautiful  gardens.    Tlicy  first  discor- 
honor.    Nevertheless,  Lycurgus  did  not  ered  the  secret  of  communicating  impO' 
intend    that    the    Spartans   should    be-  tence  to  women,  that  they  might  use  tbea 
come  a  conquering  nation,  as  is  evident  to  guard  dieir  wives  and  concubinesL    b 
from  his  forbidding  them  a  navy. — The  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  corruptioD  rf 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  have  lx;en  blamed  manners  among  the  Lydiaus  was  alreadf 
as  much  as  they  huvu  been  praised.     Pla-  so  great,  that  the  women   publicly  M 
to,  in  particular,  accuses  thrm  of  destroy-  their  charms.      Their  example  comipl- 
ing  every  thing  humane,  and  making  me-  ed  also  the  lonians.    The  wealth  of  die 
chiuiicalvalorthe  highest  virtue,and  thinks  Lydians,  however,  was    probably,  in  a 
that  this  sujjprcssion  of  all  the  feelings  of  great  measure.  Confined  to  the  kings  dd 
humanity  was  the   cause   of  the  count-  chief  men.    These  could  fill  their  cofts 
less  evils  which   fell  UTx>n  Lacedasmon,  with  tlie  gold  washed  down  by  the  Hff> 
and  were  pn*pared  by  her  for  other  na-  mus  (now  Sarabot)  and  the  Pactolui^u' 
tions.     Thucydides  makes  Pericles  say,  that  obtained  from  the  mines ;  and  tb«y 
that  the  virtue  of  the  Spartans  is  morose,  procured  all  the  necessities  of  Yif^  by  lb 
and  founded  only  u}K)n  fear,  and  that  labor  of  their  slaves,  whose  serrices  ikf 
their  education  made  them  cruel  and  in-  requited,  not  with  money,  but  wjthtb«  pre- 
human.-—We  have  here  given  the  com-  ductions  of  the  soil.    They  could  thus •^ 
monly  received  traditions  concerning  Ly-  cumulate  the  precious  metals.     CiatB 
curgus  and  his  institutions,  which,  how-  was  richer  than  all  his  predecenoi^  fiv 
ever,  must  be  received  with  much  caution,  he  subjected  die  whole  coast  of  Futbv 
If  there  were  such  an  individual, — ^for  this  Asia,    and    plundered  all  the  oomnV' 
18  doubtful, — he  lived  before  the  time  of  cial  cities.    Although  it  cannot  be  yn0^ 
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diat  the  Lydians  bad,  in  ancient  times,  brought-to  by  laying  either  her  main-top- 
any  conaderable  commerce,  it  cannot  be  sail  or  fore-topnaail  aback,  tlie  helm  being 
denied  that  they  had,  long  before  the  put  close  down  to  leeward.  This  is  par- 
Greeks,  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civil-  ticularly  practised  in  a  general  engage- 
ization,  and  that  the  Grecian  colonies  in  ment,  when  tlie  hostile  fleets  are  drawn 
JLower  Asia  owed  to  tlie  Lydiana  their  up  to  battle. 

superiority  over  the  mother  country  in  the  Ltman,  Phinehas,  major-general,  bom 
arts  and  sciences.  Among  other  things,  at  Durham,  about  1716,  received  liis  de- 
they  owed  to  them  the  invention  of  gold  gree  at  Yale  college  in  17SS ;  was  chosen, 
and  silver  coins,  of  inns,  of  certain  mu-  whilst  a  senior  sopliister,  one  of  the  Berk- 
meal  instruments,  the  art  of  dyeing  wool  leian  scholars  ;  and,  in  1739,  wasappoint- 
^hich  was  afterwards  carried  to  such  per-  ed  a  tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  passed 
lection  in  Miletus,)  also  the  art  of  melting  three  years.  He  tiien  commenced  tlie 
and  working  ore,  and,  perha|)s,  the  firet  studyof  law;  and  soon  after  his  admittance 
ruduuents  of  painting  and  of  sculp-  to  the  bar,  acquiretl  an  extensive  practice. 
ture.  At  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  In  1750,  he  was  chosen  a  repreaentadve 
country,  the  Grecians,  Phrygians,  and  in  the  assemlilv  of  Connecticut,  from  tlie 
even  the  nomadic  tribes,  bartered  their  town  of  Suftield,  and,  in  1753,  was  elect- 
soods.  There  was  here  a  great  market  ed  a  member  of  the  council,  in  which  he 
for  the  slave-trade,  which  mmished  the  continued  until  1759.  In  1755,  he  was 
harems  of  Persia  with  eunuchs.  Lydia  appointed  major-general  and  commander- 
uow  belongs  to  the  Turkish  district  of  in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  and 
Pfatolia  (Aiiadoly).  (See  Clarke's  and  held  this  post  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chandlei^s  Travels,)  Canadian  war,  during  which  he  acquired 

Ltdiat,  Thomas ;  a  learned  English  a  liigh  re[>utation  for  military  skill  and 
divine,  mathematician  and  chronologer  of  braver}'.  At  the  battle  of  lake  Greorge, 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  composed  the  command  of  die  British  anny  devoTv- 
several  learned  works,  some  of  which  he  cd  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  sir  Wil- 
WBS  prevented  from  publishing  by  his  pe-  liam  Johnson's  having  been  wounded  in 
cuniary  embarrassments,  which  were  oc-  the  commencement  of  the  action.  In 
casioned  by  tiis  having  become  security  1762,  he  commanded  tiie  American  forces 
for  another  person's  debts,  and  subjected  i^  the  expedition  to  Havana,  in  which 
him  to  imprisonment  He  afterwards^  he  rendered  inifiortant  services.  Ailer- 
Buftered  greatly  for  his  attachment  to  the  wards  general  Lyman  went  to  England  as 
royal  cause,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  in  agent  tor  the  company  of  ^  military  ad- 
obscurity  and  indigence,  in  164G.  veiiturere,"  composed  chiefly  of  such  as 

Ltous.    John    LaurenUus,  commonly  had  served  during  tlie  war,  whose  object 

called  LyduSj  from  the  province  in  whicti  was  to  obtain  from  the  government  a  tract 

be  was  bom  (A.D.490),livedatConstanti-  of  land  on.  the  Mississippi   and  Yazoo, 

Dople,  where  be  held  several  ofiices  of  where  they  proposed  to  establish  a  colony, 

trust  under  Justinian.    He  is  principally  Lyman  had  counted  upon  the  friendsliip 

known  by  his  work  De  Magiatratilms  Rev-  of  some  of  the  ministiy  for  success  in  his 

pubHcn  konunuEy  which  was  printed,  for  application ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  they 

the  first  time,  in  1812,  from  a  manuscript,  had    been    removed,   and,   after    being 

obtained  in  1785,  by  Choiseul-Gouffier,  amused  for  several  years  with    iUusory 

French  ambassador  at  Constantinople.    It  promises,  he  became  convinced  that  he 

iKras  edited,  ¥ith  a  learned  commentair  had  nothing  to  hofie.    Not  bein^  able  to 

on  the  life  and  writings  of  Lydus,  by  m»  brook  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  native 

llase  (q.  v.).    Niebuhr  calls  it  a  new  and  country  in  the  light  of  an  unsuccessful 

rich  source  of  Roman  history.    His  other  supplicant,  he  determined  to  f)ass  Uie  re- 

w<Nrks  are  on  the  Months  (in  Greek),  of  niainder  of  his  days   in  England.     He 

'Which  we  have  only  ftiigments,  and  on  spent  11  years  there,  almost  in  a  state  of 

Omens  (in  Greek),  of  winch  some  frag-  imbecility,   when,  in  1774,  his  son  was 

ments  only  were  before  known,  hut  neany  sent  by  Mrs.  Lyman  to  beg  him  to  return. 

the  whole  of  which  is  contained  in  the  This  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with 

manuscript  of  Choiseul.  the  grant  of  the  tract  in  question  about  the 

Ltiho-to  ;  tlie  situation  of  a  ship  when  same  time,  roused  him  from  his  lethargy, 

■he  is  retarded  in  her  course  by  arranging  and  he  once  more  appeared  in  America. 

the  sails  in  such  a  manner  that  they  coun-  After  spendincr  a  short  time  in  Connecti- 

teract  each  other  with  neariy  equal  efiect,  cut,  he  embarked,  in  1775,  for  the  Missis- 

and  render  tlie  sliip  almost  stationary  with  sippi,  with  his  eldest  son  and  a  few  com- 

mpect  to  herhoao-way.  A  ahip  is  usuallj  panions.    His  fondly  followed  him  in  the 
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next  year,  but  his  son  had  previously  died,  inent  late  in  the  year  1775,  a  violent  attack 
and  hia  wife  expired  soon  after  her  arrival,  of  the  bilious  fever  of  the  country,  had  le- 
His  family  remained  in  that  countiv  until  duced  him  to  an  extremely  feeble  tats. 
it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  die  His  father  having  resigned  his  seat  in  coo- 
Spaniards  in  1781  and  1/82,  when  the  gress  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  wn 
wnole  colony  fled  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  elected  to  succeed  him.  At  tlie  period  of 
General  Lyman  died  in  West  Florida,  in  his  election  he  was  but  27  years  of  age. 
1778,  a  short  time  after  his  son.  boctor  He  took  his  seat  in  the  congress  of  1776^ 
Dwight  remarks,  in  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  his  character  and  talents  made  him 
of  the  family,  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  highly  esteemed  there.  His  health  sooo 
no  American  possessed  a  higher  or  more  declined  ;  and,  after  affixing  his  name  to 
extensive  reputation.  the  instrument  which  declared  his  coua- 

Ltmph  (tjfnypha) ;  an  aqueous   liquid,  tiy's  independence,  he  retired  from  publie 

colorless,  insipid,  and  diaphanous,  diftused  life.    A  change  of  climate  being  reoom- 

through  the  whole  animal  economy,  in  mended,  he  was  induced  to  run  the  nk 

vesseb  called  lyn^hatics.    If  allowed  to  of  a  voya^  to  Europe,  and  embariced, 

stand,  it  separates  mto  two  parts,  like  the  with  his  wife,  about  the  close  of  the  year 

bleod — a  serous  fluid,  and  a  solid,  or  clot.  1779,  for  St  Eustatia.     He  was  never 

The  lymph  serves  to  repair  losses   of  after  heard  from,  and  the  ship  is  supposed 

the  blood,  by  bringing  to  it  various  mate-  to  have  foundered  at  sea. 

rials  from  different  parts  of  the  system,  Ltnchburo;  atown  in  Columbia  coud- 

and    chyle,  which    is   mixed   with  the  ty,  Virginia,  on  the  south  bank  of  Jomei 

lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct.    It  seems  aJso  river  ;  laL  37^  3(X  N. ;  Ion.  79°  USf  W. ; 

to  remove  tliose  elements  of  nutrition,  population  in    1830,  4086.     It  is  situated 

whose  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  others,  20  miles  below   the  great    ftJls,  whero 

and  to  transmit  them  to  the  surface.    The  James    river   breaks  Uirough   the  Bhie 

uses  and  history  of  lymph,  however,  are  ridse,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishioff 

yet  imperfectly  known.    The  lymphatic  and  commercial  towns  in  the  state,    ft 

vessels  were  not  known  till  towards  the  contains  several  public  ware-houses,  ia 

middle  of  the  seveiiteentli  century.    They  which  a  large  quaudty  of  tobacco  is  an- 

are  small,  thin,  transparent,  furnished  witli  nually  inspected.     It  has  also    tobacco 

valves,  like  the  veins,  and  spread  through  manufactories,  tobacco  stemmaries,  and 

different  parts  and  organs.    The  cause  of  numerous  establishments  for  trade  and 

the  circulation  of  the  lymph  is  unknown,  manufactures.    There  are  in  the  viciniiy 

as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  im-  manufacturing  flour  mills  on  an  extensile 

pelling  organ  analogous  to  the  bean.    It  scale,  and  cotton  and  woollen  manufiicto- 

has  been  supposed  that    the    absorbent  ries.    In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 

power  exercised  at  tlieir  mouths  impels  the  are  four  mineral  springs.    Lynchburg  was 

liquid  forward,  that  already  absorbed  being  established  in  17o6,  and  incorporated  in 

thus  displaced  by  the  new  absorptions.  1805.    It  is  built  mostly  on  the  declivilj 

These  vessels  arise  in  every  part  of  the  of  a  hill.    The  surrounding  country  is 

body,  and  terminate  in  tiie  diomcic  duct,  rugged,  broken    and   mountainous^   but 

Lynceus.    (See  Dancudes,)  abounds  in  fertile  valleys,  and  ia  populoua. 

Lvif  CH,  Thomas,  junior ;  one  of  tlie  sign-  From  its  situation,  it  commands  an  exten- 

ers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  sive  trade,  not  only  with  the  western  part 

bom  in  South  Carolina,  August  5, 1749,  of  Virginia,  but  the  states  of  North  Garo- 

aiul  sent  to  Eton  school,  England,  in  liis  lina,    Tennessee,    Kentucky   and    Ohm. 

13th  year.    He  was  admitted  a  gentleman  The  articles  brought  to  the  market  consiit 

commoner  at  Cambridge  university, where  of  tobacco,  wheat,    flour,  hemp,  butter, 

he  took  his  degrees,  and  afterwards  com-  wliiskey,  cider,  beef,  live  hogs,  &c.    The 

menced  his  terms  in  the  Temple.     In  produce  is  conveyed  in  batteaux  down  the 

1772,  he  returned  to  South  Carolma,  after  river  to  Richmond,  which  is  the  depot  of 

an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  years.    His  all  the  mercliandise  passing  fix>m  Lynch- 

father  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  burg  destined  to  foreign  mariteta. 

colonial  emancipation,  and  Mr.  Lynch  sus-  Lyndhurst,  lord.    (See  CSi^ifey.) 

tained  him  with  ability.     In   1775,  the  Ltivn  ;  a  post-town  in  Essex  county* 

first  regiment  of  provincial  regulars  was  Massachusetts ;  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Salem,  9 

raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lynch  N.  N.  E.  Boston ;  Ion.  70°  58^  W. ;  laL  49^ 

was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  com-  2&  N. :  ix>pulation  in  18120,4515 ;  in  163(L 

pany,  and  soon  raised  his  quota  of  troops.  61*38.    It  is  noted  for  the  manufiustureof 

His  exertions,  while  on  this  duty,  injured  shoes.    About  1^500,000  pair  of  wonien^ 

health,  and,  when  he  joined  his  regi-  shoes  are  made  heie  auiuslly.    Then  ii 
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a  mineral  spring  in  tnie  town,  near  which  land.  Its  flerii  is  eaten,  being  fiit,  white,  and 
18  a  house  for  the  accommodatiQn  of  vis-  somewhat  resembling  the  rabbit  in  flavor, 
iten.  Its  Indian  name  was  Saugus.-^  It  breeds  once  a  year,  having  two  young 
lAfnn  heaeh  connects  the  peninsula  of  Na-  at  a  time.  The  other  American  species 
hant  to  the  main  land.  (See  AciAoni.)  are  F,  rufa  and  F.fasdoda^  both  of  which 
Ltitx.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  are  smaller  than  the  preceding.  The 
most  of  the  cats  with  short  tails:  several  former  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  states  as 
species  were  fbrmeriy  confounded  by  Lin-  well  as  to  the  north  and  west ;  the  latter 
naeus  under thiBhead,andt]iere is  Btili  much  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  borders  of 
confusion  respecting  them.  The  largest  plains,  and  the  woody  country  in  the 
and  most  beautiful,  the  jP.  cavaria^  is  vicini^  of  the  Pacific.  From  the  ac- 
found  in  Asia  and  Russia.  The  lynx  of  counts  of  travellers  in  the  northern  and 
Europe,  the  F,  lynXy  has  become  rare,  ex-  western  parts  of  this  continent,  it  is  prob- 
cept  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  part  of  the  Ap-  able  that  there  is  more  than  one  non- 
ennines.  Tliis  anuual  is  about  three  feet  descript  animal  of  this  genus,  especial- 
long,  and  is  venr  destructive  to  the  smaller  ly  in  the  countries  bordering  on  tlie  Co- 
quculrupeds.  It  was  celebrated,  among  iumbia ;  but,  as  the  skins  procured  from 
the  ancients,  as  having  been  harnessed  to  thence  are  carried  directly  to  China,  tliey 
the  car  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of  seldom  come  under  the  inspection  of  the 
India.    They  also  attributed  great  quick-  naturalist 

ness  of  sight  to  it,  and  feigned  that  its  Ltonnais  ;  a  ci-devant  province  in  the 
urine  was  converted  into  a  precious  stone,  eastern  part  of  France,  of  which  Lyons 
"The  skin  of  the  male  is  spotted,  and  is  was  tlie  capital.  It  con8iste<l  of  Lyonnais 
more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Proper,  Beaujolais  and  Forez.  It  now 
The  caracal  (F,  caracal)  is  somewhat  forms  the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and 
larger  than  a  fox,  and  derives  its  name  tlie  Loire.  (See  Department.) 
from  the  black  color  of  its  ears,  the  word  Lroif net,  Peter,  a  celebrated  natural- 
caracal  signi^ing  black  in  the  Turkish  ist,  bom  in  1707,  at  Maestricht,  graduated 
language.  There  are  several  species  of  at  Utrecht,  and  was  for  some  time  a  coun- 
these  animals  in  North  America,  the  best  seller  at  the  Hague.  He  aflecwards  be- 
known  of  which  is  the  Northern  or  Can-  came  secretary,  and  Latin  and  French 
ada  lynx  (F,  Canaderms).  Pennant  con-  interpreter  to  the  states  of  Holland.  This 
sidered  it  as  identical  with  the  lynx  of  situation  occupying  but  little  of  his  time, 
the  old  world ;  Geofiroy  Sl  Hilaire  named  he  employed  himself  in  researches  into 
it  as  a  distinct  species,  and  Temminck  has  the  natural  history  of  insects  and  other 
again,  under  the  name  of  F.  borealia,  de-  animals,  particularly  such  as  were  to  be 
scribed  the  species  as  the  same  in  both  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hague.  Ho 
hemispheres.  It  is  known  by  the  name  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells, 
of  loujhcervier,  and  le  chat,  among  the  and  was  admitted  into  many  of  tlie  prin- 
Frencb  Canadians.  It  is  found  in  great  cipal  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  His 
abundance  in  the  districts  about  Hudson^  death  took  place  Jan.  10, 1789.  His  most 
ba^,  from  whence  seven  to  nine  thousand  im])ortaut  production  is  entitled  JVaiU 
skuis  are  annually  exported.  It  is  a  timid  anatamique  de  la  ChentUe  qui  range  le  Baia 
creature,  incapable  or  attacking  the  lai^r  de  Savle  (1760,  4to.)--a  work  no  less  re- 
quadrupeds,  but  very  destructive  to  rabbits  markable  for  originality  of  design  than  for 
and  hares,  on  which  it  chieflv  preys.  It  splendor  of  execution.  Lyonnet  was  dis- 
makes  but  little  resistance  when  brought  tinguished  for  his  skill  as  a  painter  and 
to  bay  by  a  hunter;  for  though,  Uke  a  cat,  engraver,  and  he  disfilayed  much  ingenu- 
it  spits,  and  erects  the  hair  on  its  back,  it  ity  in  improving  microscopes,  and  other 
is  easily  destroyed  by  a  blow  with  a  slender  instruments  used  in  making  his  obser^-a- 
stick.     It  is  about  three  feet  long  from  the  tions. 

tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  which  Lyons,  or,  properly,  Lton  (Lugdumm) ; 
is  about  six  inches  m  length,  with  a  black  the  second  city  of  France,  situated  on  the 
tip.  Its  large  paws,  slender  loins,  and  Rhone  and  Sieidne,  93  leagues  S.  £.  of 
kW,  but  thick  hind  leas,  with  large  but-  Paris,  and  63  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  archi- 
tocks,  scarcely  relieved  by  a  short,  thick  episcopal  see ;  capital  of  the  department 
tail,  give  it  a  clumsy  and  awkward  ap-  of  the  Rhone;  head-quartera  of  a  military 
pearance.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  straignt  division ;  and  seat  of  numerous  admini»- 
ibrward, frith  the  back  a  little  arched, luid  trative  and  judicial  authorities;  lat.  45^ 
lighting  on  all  the  feet  at  once.  It  swima  46^  N. ;  Ion.  4*^  49^  £.;  population,  in- 
well,  and  will  cross  the  arm  of  a  lake  of  eluding  the  suburbs,  in  1828,  1 85,723. 
two  miles  in  width,  but  is  not  swift  on  Three  bridges  cross  the  Rhone,  which  is 
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here  about  650  feet  wide,  and  often  occa-  beauty ;  silk  and  woollen,  and  nlk  and 

aions  groat  destruction  by  its  inundations,  cotton  stufis,  beautiful  shawlo^  cnpe,  silk 

as  was  the  case  particularly  in  1812  and  hose,  gold  and  silver  lace,  6lc^  are  annoiig 

1825.     The  Sadne,    which  is  480  feet  the  products  of  her  industry.    A  luje 

wide,  is  crossed  by  six  bridges.     The  proportion  of  all  the  silk  raiaea  In  France, 

rivers  are  lined  with  wharves,  some  of  and  great  quantities  imported  from  Iti^f, 

which  are  adorned  witli  handsome  build-  are  wrought  up  here.    The  silk  raised  in 

ings,  thronged  with  boats  of  various  de-  the  vicinity  is  remarkable  for  its  wbite- 

scriptious,  and  resound  with  the  hum  of  ness.    In  1828,  the  number  of  estaUidi- 

nuinerous  mills  and  water-sho|)S.     The  ments  for  the  manu&cture  of  alk  w« 

interior  of  the  city  presents  the  aspect  of  (within  the  walls)  71^  and  that  of  the 

an  old  town,  with  narrow  and  dark  streets,  looms,  18,829.     Printing  and  the  book 

lined  with  houses  seven  or  eiglit  stories  trade,  paper-hanging  me  manu&taire 

high,  built  solidly  of  stone.    The  pave-  of  glass,  jewels,  artificial  flowen,  hm, 

ments  are  pebbles,  and  there  are  no  side-  &c.,  give  occupation  to  numerous  bandu 

walks.    Some  of  die  streets,  in  the  more  Lyons  has  an  extensive  transit  trade  cf 

modem  quarters  of  tlie  city,  are  more  provisions  for  the  southern  cities,  and  of 

spacious  and  handsome.    Tncre  are  59  the  oil  and  soap  of  Provence,  and  the 

{)ublic  squares,  among  which  tliat  of  Louis  virines  of  Languedoc,  for  the   noitbcn. 

e  Grand,  or  BeUecour,  one  of  the  most  Numerous  and  extensive  warehouses  aad 

magnificent  in  Europe,  is  adorned  with  docks  &cilitate  the  great  comniercid  op^ 

beautiful    lime-trees,  and  an  equestrian  rations  of  this  queen  of  fiaatem  Fraaee. 

statue  of  Louis   XIV.     The   monastic  The  Lyonnese  are  induatrioua,  prudeot, 

grounds  and  gardens  have  been  mostly  acute,  intelligent  and  honest     11m  time 

covered  with  buildings  since  the  revolu-  of  the  foundation  of  Lyons  is  uncemia 

tion.    Among  the  principal  buildings  are  Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  CeUc 

the  splendid  hotel  dt  rnllt,  next  to  that  of  Gaul,  which  received  the  nameof  Lt^db- 

Amsterdam,  the  finest  in  Europe ;  the  nenns.     In  the  reiffn  of  Nero,  it  wh 

palace  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  con-  burned  to  the  ground.    In  the  fifUi  ceo- 

iiected  witli  wliich  are  lecture-halls,  where  tury,  the  Burgundians  made  it  their  capi- 

various  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered ;  taL    In  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  sect  of 

the  vast  prefect-house,  formerly  a  Doinin-  Waldenses  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Vand, 

ican  convent,  with  an  extensive  garden ;  a  merchant  of  Lyons.    Italian  fugitiveii 

the  principal  hospital,  or  h6td  Duu ;  the  who  came  to  seek  refbge  from  the  rB|Ee 

Gothic  cathedral  of  St  John,  &c.    There  of  parties  in  then"  countnr,  in  the  tfairteenth 

are  also  numerous  hospitals  and  churches,  century,  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 

a  palais  dejusticty  and  an  extensive  prison,  wealth.    Lyons  suffered  much  during  the 

Tne  tower  of  Pitrat,  erected  on  an  eleva-  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

tion  to  the  north  of  the  city,  ibr  an  obser-  and  was  recovering  firom  its  looses  whea 

vatory,  fell  down  in  1828,  but  has  since  the  revolution  of^  the  eighteenth  again 

been  reconstructed.    Many  antiques  have  covered  it  with  desolation.    The  citizeni 

been  found  in  the  part  of  the  city  situated  having  risen  against  the  terrorisiB,  in  their 

on  the  ancient  Forum  Tnganij  and  on  the  municipal  government,  and  the  Jacobin 

site  of  an  imi)erial  Roman  palace.    Med-  club  (May  ^,  1793),  the  convention  sent 

als,  coins,  vases,  statues,  lachrymatories,  an  army  of  60,000  men  against  the  de- 

&C.,  with  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  a  the-  voted  city,  which,  after  a  bmve  reaistanee 

atre,  and  Roman  batlis,  are  among  the  of  63  days,  was  taken.    CoUot  dlieiboii 

relics  of  antiquity.    On  the  hill  of  Four-  and  Couthon  erected  the  guillocine,  <■ 

vieres  is  a  general  cemetery,  ailomed  with  permanence^    and,  dissatisfied    with   tfaii 

trees  and  handsome  toiiihs,  laid  out  in  slow  method  of  execution,  maasacred  the 

1806.    Lyons  contains  one  of  tlie  finest  citia^ns,   in    crowds,    with     grape-shot 

libraries  m  France,  consisting  of  92,000  The  fortifications,  and  many  buildings 

volumes.    Among  its  scientific  and  useful  were    demolished,   the  name  cf  Lyom 

institutions  are  a  royal  college,  medical  abolished,  and    that  of  Ville-Affiancfaie 

and  theological  schools ;  an  academy  of  substituted  for  it    In  1814,  it  was  the 

science,  literature  and  the  arts ;  agricultu-  theatre  of  several  bloody  actions  between 

ral,  Linniean,  medical,  law,  Bible    and  the  French  and  the  allies, 

odier  societies ;  a  mord  de  piHi^  savings-  Ltozis,  Gulf  of  (Gofiietit  3Smaf);  ■ 

bank,  &c.    The  commerce  and  manufuc-  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  tlie  south- 

tures  are  extensive ;  the  most  important  eastern  coast  of  France,  between  lat  49" 

article  is  silk,  the  manufactures  of  which  W  and  43°  35^  N.,  and  between  loo.  3^ 

are   celebrated  for  then:  firmness  and  and  6°  30^  £•    The  principal  pom  on 
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iilfare  Toulon,  MaFBeilles  and  Cette.  it  was  applied  to  songa  ming  to  the 
now  called,  by  the  French  writers,  lyre,  odes,  &c^  and  boon  came  to  desig- 
du  IaoUj  the  name  being  derived  uate  a  species  of  poetry  contiadistinguish- 
the  agitation  of  its  waters.  (See  ed  from  dramatic  poetry,  which  whs  ac- 
QvHf^,)  companied  by  flutes.  (»ee  Lyric  Poetry,) 
!ie;  the  most  ancient  stringed  instru-  Lyrics.  Lyric  poetry  is  that  species 
amonff  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of  poetry  by  which  the  poet  directly  ex- 
mythological  tradition  of  the  origin  presses  his  emotions.  The  predominance 
»  Egyptian  lyre,  the  more  ancient  of  of  feeling  in  lyric  poetry  is  what  chiefly 
ro,  IS  curious.  After  an  inundation  distinguishes  it  from  dramatic  poetry,  in 
I  Nile,  a  tortoise  was  left  ashore  which  action  and  character,  inoependent 
^  other  animals ;  after  its  death,  its  of  tlie  individual  emotion  of  tlie  poet, 
decayed,  and  some  of  the  tendons  predominate ;  and  from  epic  poetry-,  of 
iried  by  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a  which  a  series  of  actions  and  characters, 

when  touched  by  Hermes,  as  he  as  contemplated  and    exhibited    by  the 

^alkhig  on  shore.    He  immediately  poet,  is  the  cliaracteristic.    No  definite 

an  instrument  in  imitation  of  it,  and  limit  can  be  readily  drawn  between  such 

nvented  the  lyre.    This  lyre,  oriffi-  departpients  of  the  art.    There  may  be 

had  but  three  strings.    The  Greeks  lyrical  passages  in  an  epic,  or  a  drama,  when 

ed  the  invention  or  the  lyre  to  tlieir  opportunity  is  aiforded  to  the  poet  to  pour 

es   (Mercury),  the  son  of  Jupiter  out  his  own  excited  and  exalted  feeling ; 

f  oja.    (Paus.  V.)    But  the  Greeks  but  it  is  an  irregularity,  and  a  dangerous 

ay,  tliat  Hermes  first  used  the  shell  one.    Poets  of  moderate  talents,  or  little 

ortoise.    According  to  others,  Mer-  experience,  are  apt  to  burthen  the  reader 

merely  improved  the  invention  of  with  themselves,  unable  to  follow  up  the 

Egyptian.     Diodorus  tells   us   that  representation  of  hfe  in  a  form  not  indi- 

>  felt  80  much  repentance  for  his  vidually  their  own.    Lyric  poetry  is  more 

f  towards  Marsyas,  that  he  tore  the  limited  than  the  drama  (q.  v.)  and  the 

i  from  his   cithern.     The  muses,  epic  (q.  ▼.),  because  feeling  is  limited  to 

his,  invented  a  tone,  and  Orpheus,  tlie  present ;  but,  on  this  account,  it  is 

and  Thamyras,  one  each.    These,  more  excited  and  stirring.    From  the  na- 

added  to  the  three-stringed  Eeyp-  turc  of  lyric  fioetry,  it  has  flourished  bet- 

rre,  gave  rise  to  the  heptachord,  or  ter  at  court  than  the  dramatic  and  epic, 

•stringed  lyre  of  the  Greeks.    The  both  of  which,  like  history,  require  lil>erty, 

ion  of  the  instrument  has  also  been  because  they  must   represent  truly  the 

ed  to  each  of  its  chief  improvers.  The  character  of  man  in  his  manifold  striving 

Jan  and  Grecian  lyres  were,  at  first,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  viewing  life 

I  with  the  sinews  of  animals.    The  impartially,  and  depicting  it  freely ;  whilst 

erof  the  strings  was  at  last  increased  tlfe  lyric  poet,  in  most  of  his  highest 

^en.    It  was  .played  with  the  plec-  efforts,  aims  to  express  his  adoration,  be  it 

or  lyre-stick,  of  ivory  or  polished  of  a  hero,  or  his  mistress,  or  nature,  or 

also  widi  the  fingers.    The  lyre  God;  and  this  tone  coincides  very  well 

ailed  by  difterent  names— i|yro,pAi>r-  with  the  adulation   of  courts.      Hence, 

chelysj   barbttos,   barbiton,   cithanu  when    the   drama   and  epic  have  gone 

ody  of  the  lyre  was  hollow,  to  in-  down  widi  the  decay  of  national  inde- 

I  the  sound.    Few  objects  are  so  pendence  and  spirit,  and  genius,  debarred 

ful  in  form,  and  susceptible  of  such  from  acdon,  lives  only  in  contemplation, 

IS  application  in  the  fine  arts,  as  the  lyric  poetry  continues,  and    not   unfre- 

vhich  is  even  yet  used  as  a  musical  quentfy  even  flourishes,  because  man  al- 

ment    It  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo,  ways  feds ;  admiration,  love  and  hatred 

ther  deities  also  bear  the  lyre ;  and  cannot  die.      Even  the  slave  may  ex- 

)logy  mentions  many  gods,  who  dis-  press  in  verse  the  accents  of  love    or 

shed  themselves  on  this  instrument,  adulation  ;  and   religion,  in  all    circum- 

i  played  by  educated  Greeks  in  gen-  stances,    is   a    never-failing    spring   of 

and  Themistocles  having  once  de-  elevated    feeling.     We    must   not   su|)- 

l  playing  when  reauested,  he  was  pose,  however,  that  every  expression  of 

lered  a  person  without  cultivation,  feeling,  in  verse,  deserves  the  name  of  a 

tins  (unmusical)  signified  an  iUittraU  lyrical  poem,  although  the  mistake  is  a 

In  a  work  of^  Doni,  entitled  I^yra  very  common  one,  as  the  crowds  of  un- 

Tifio,  the  various  forms  of  the  tyre  fledged  aspirants  to  lyric  honors  testify. 

»]lected  in  two  large  volumes. — Lyric  It  is  necessary  that  the  feeling  represi^nt- 

originally,  what  Mlongs  to  the  lyre;  ed  should  be  Itself  poetical,  and  not  only 
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worthy  to  be  presenred,  but  accompanied  accompliah  this  object ;  he  coUected  a 
l^  a  variety  of  ideas,  beauty  of  imagery,  fleet,  and  repulsed  the  Athenians,  wiw 
and  an  eloquent  flow  of  language.  One  lost  in  the  engagement  50  vessels.  The 
distinct  feeUug  should  predominate,  giv-  ^ory  of  tliis  victory  he  endeavored  to 
ing  tone  to  the  whole :  the  feeling  must  merease  by  intrigues.  When,  tboelbie, 
be  worthy  of  the  subject  which  caused  it,  Callicratides,  who  succeeded  bim  in  the 
corresponding  to  the  same  both  in  degree  command,  had  been  defeated  by  the 
and  kind,  and  must  be  so  exhibited  as  to  Athenian  Conon,  in  an  engagement  nev 
give  a  living  picture  of  the  poet's  mind ;  Arginusce,  in  which  he  loit  nis  life,  Ly- 
while,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  merely  in-  sander,  contrary  to  the  establiafaed  custom 
dividual  and  accidental  must  be  excluded,  of  Sparta,  was  a  second  time  appointed 
80  that  the  poet  shall  be  truly  tlie  repre-  admiral  of  the  fleet  He  immediatdy 
sentative  of  his  race,  and  awaken  the  sym-  sought  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  wm 
pathy  of  all.  But  this  requires  genius  of  a  much  superior  to  the  Spartan;  it  lay  it 
nigh  order.  From  the  nature  of  feeJiug  anchor  before  iEgospotamos.  Only  nine 
results  the  limited  range  of  lyric  poetry,  of  the  siiips  escaped  the  fury  of  his  attack; 
and  the  variety  of  style  and  rhythm,  ex-  one  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to 
hibited  in  almost  numberless  metres,  the  Athens ;  with  the  rest,  Conon,  the  Athe- 
bold  associations  of  ideas,  and  the  pecu-  nian  admiral,  escaped  to  Evagoras,  king 
liar  imagers  belonging  to  tliis  species  of  of  Cyprus.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet 
poetry.  The  tone  of  lyric  poetry  is  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  alroort 
warmest  if  it  expresses  feeling  called  tbrth  without  resistance,  and  Lveander  sailed 
by  present  circumstances.  It  is  more  with  it  into  the  port  of  Lampsacus  in 
composed  when  it  represents  feelings  triumph.  He  put  to  death  the  prisonen 
which  are  past.  The  hymns  of  the  an-  (3000),  with  tlieir  generals,  because  thtj 
cients,  the  ode  in  general,  the  song  and  had  thrown  from  a  rock  the  crews  of  two 
hymn,  with  which  are  connected  several  Corintliian  vessels,  and  had  determined  to 
metrical  fonns  of  the  Italians  and  Span-  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  all  the  Pelopon- 
iards  (sonnets,  canzoni^  &c.),  belong  to  the  nesian  prisoners.  After  this  defett,  all 
fermer;  the  epigram,  in  the  Greek  sense  tlie  Athenian  allies  went  over  to  the  Spar- 
of  the  tenn,  the  elegy,  &c.,  to  the  latter,  tans.  In  the  cities  and  islands  which  nsd 
(See  the  various  articles,  and  Lyre,)  surrendered,  he  abolished  the  democratic 
Ltsander  ;  a  Spartan  general,  who  ter-  government,  and  founded  an  oligaichy. 
minated  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  With  a  fleet  of  180  ships,  he  then  sur- 
oonquest  of  Athens,  B.  C.  404.  With  the  rounded  Athens  by  sea,  while  Agis  and 
activity,  and  ambition,  and  penetration  of  Pausanias  enclosed  it  with  a  powerful 
Themistocles,  he  united  the  pliancy  and  anny  on  land.  Famine  at  length  com- 
insinuatiiig  address  of  Alcibiades.  Ho  pelled  the  Athenians  to  surrender.  They 
gained  more  easily,  and  retained  longer,  tost  tlieir  independence,  and  considerBd 
the  favor  of  the  great  and  })owerful,  than  themselves  happy  that  their  city  was  not 
Alcibiades  did  the  hearts  of  women  and  destroyed.  An  oligarchy  of  30  tyranti 
of  the  multitude.  He  sacrificed  the  wel-  was  now  established,  which  was  adminis- 
fare  of  his  country  to  his  own  ambition,  tered  with  the  most  terrible  cruelty.  Ly- 
He  used  every  means  to  elevate  his  sander  then  returned  to  Lacediemon, 
friends  and  ruin  his  enemies.  Justice  where  his  character  was  well  understood; 
and  truth  to  him  were  empty  words.  He  yet  the  splendor  of  liis  victories,  his  eztim- 
used  to  say,  that  if  one  cannot  accomplish  onlinary  hberality,  and  his  apparent  dtein- 
his  purposes  in  a  lion's  skin,  he  must  put  terestedness,  ^ve  him  such  an  ascend- 
on  the  fox's.  Force  and  fraud  were  his  ency  tliat,  in  tact,  if  not  in  name,  he  wm 
political  instruments.  In  the  court  of  sovereign  of  all  Greece.  Contrary  to  the 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  where  he  resided  a  laws  ot  Lycurgus,  he  brought  into  Speita 
long  time,  he  enduix^d,  without  a  murmiu-,  immense  sums  of  money,  and  valuable 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Asiatic  satraps;  treasures,  and  thus  ruined  the  Spartan 
and,  soon  afler,  he  exhibited  the  same  virtue.  He  now  attempted  to  accompliali, 
arrogance  towards  the  Greeks.  His  ha-  by  artifice,  his  long-conceived  plan  of  de- 
tred  was  implacable,  and  his  revenge  terri-  stroying  tlie  constitution  of  his  country, 
ble.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  by  admitting  to  the  throne  not  only  all 
He  destroyed  the  powerful  city  of  Athens,  tlie  Heraclidce,  but  all  native  Spartans, 
and  conceived  the  plan  of  raising  his  and,  finally,  assuming  the  sceptre  himsdC 
country  to  the  summit  of  greatness,  at  Apollo  himself  was  to  have  declared  that, 
tlic  same  time  that  it  was  to  be  under  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happineaB  of 
his  own  rule.    He  used  every  means  to  Sparta,  its  worthiest  citizens  Bm>uld  flit 
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the  throne.    Bat  the  momeDt  that  an  opinion  of  this  clan  of  his  woik& 

^aud  was  to  have  been  conunitted  Only  34  of  his  orations  have  come  down 

3   temple  at   Delphi,   one  of  the  toour  own  times:  editions  of  them  have 

s  retracted  his  consent,  from  fear  been  published  by  TViylor  (London,  1739, 

3  consequences,  and  frustrated  the  4to. ;  and  Cambridge,  1740),  Auger  (Paris, 

)  plot,  although  it  was  not  discovered  1783,  2  vols.^  and  Reiske  (in  the  Collec- 

aAer  the  death  of  Lysander,  when  tion  of  Greek  Orators).    John  Gillies,  the 

Ian  was  found  among  his  papers,  historiiin  of  Greece,  translated  the  orations 

as  killed  in  a  battle,  in  the  Boeotian  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  and  accompanied 

n  which  he  commanded  the  Spartan  his  translation  with  an  Account  of  their 

(B.  C.  994).     His  memory  was  Lives,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  History 

ed  in  Sparta ;  for  the  nation,  blind  and  Manners  of  the  Greeks   (London, 

I  guih,  regarded  him  as  a  virtuous  1778). 

1,  since  he  did  not  enrich  himself^  Ltsimachus;  sonof  Affathocles,agen- 
ved  always  in  great  poverty.  His  eral  and  friend  of  Alexander,  in  the  di vis- 
is  been  written  by  Plutarch.  ion  of  whose  conquests  he  received  a  part 
iiAS ;  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flour-  of  Thrace.  The  inhabitants  stubbornly 
between  the  80th  and  100th  Olym-  opposed  his  authority,  and  he  was  obliged 
about  458  B.C.  His  fiither,  Cepha-  to  conquer  the  country.  After  this,  he 
as  likewise  an  orator,  of  whom  Plato  built  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  on  the  Thni- 
3  honorable  mention  in  his  Republic,  cian  Chersonesus,  assumed  the  royal 
after  his  father's  death,  Lysias,  then  title,  like  the  other  generals  of  Alexander, 

15th  year  of  his  age,  went  to  Thu-  and  formed  a  league  with  some  of  them 

in  Magna  Grcecia,  to  study  philoso-  against  Antigonus,  who  had  brought  un- 

and  eloquence    under   Tlsias   and  der  his  own  power  the  territories  con- 

»  of  Syracuse.     Having  settled  in  quered  by  Alexander  in  Asia.    After  the 

um,  he  was  employed  in  the  gov-  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia  (jB.  C.  301), 

int ;  but,  on  the  aefeat  of  the  Athe-  which  cost  Antigonus  his  life  and  his 

in  Sicily,  he  was  banished,  vrith  crown,  Lysimachus  became  master  of 

of  his  countrymen.    He  returned  Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia  Proper,  and  all 

bens;  but  the  30  tyrants  banished  the  provinces  between  the  Taurus  and 

nom  diat  city,  and  he  retired  to  Meg-  the  Antitaurus.    He  next  made  war  on 

After  Athens   had    recovered  its  the  nations  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  and 

>m,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  advan-  enlarged  his  territories  by  conquest    In 

f  the  city,  and  even  sacrificed  much  attempting  to  subjugate  the  Gets,  who 

I  property  for  the  pubUc  welfare,  lived  beyond  the  Danube,  his  son  and 

lotwithstanding  his  generosity,  the  himself  fell  into  their  hands.    He  was 

of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  never  compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  army,  to 

id  him.    At  first,  he  gave  instruction  the  barbarians,  who,  with  horrid  cries,  de- 

quence;  but,  finding  himself  sur-  manded  his  death.    But  their  king  treated 

1  by  Theodorus,  another  teacher  of  him  more  generously  than  the  ambitious 

y,  he  devoted  his  time  to  writing  Lysimachus  dared  to  hope.    He  provided 

OS  for  others.    He  wrote  more  than  for  his  prisoners  an  entertainment  in  the 

lome  say  400,  orations ;  only  223,  manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  left  them  their 

irer,  were  regarded  as  genuine.    In  own  eplendid  furniture  and  utensils ;  his 

lie  excelled  ul  the  orators  of  his  time;  own  food,  on  the  contrary,  was  mean, 

as  rarely  been  surpassed  by  succeed-  and  his  vessels  were  all  made  of  clav 

ators.    Dionysius  praises  the  purity,  or  wood.    After  the  meal  was  concluded, 

less,  conciseness  and  elegance  of  his  he  asked  the  captive  monarch  whether 

asion,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  the  rude  living  of^  the  Gets,  or  the  splen- 

his  knowledge  of  men,  and  faiis  lively  did  banquets  of  his  own  country,  seemed 

ption    of  theur   peculiarities,    and,  to  him  most  desirable,  and  advised  him  to 

all,  his  unparalleled  grace.     His  make  peace  with  a  nation  firom  whom  so 

s  applauded  as  a  perfect  example  of  little  was  to  be  gained,  restored  him  his 

mple  Attic  eloquence.    The  efforts  power,  admitted  him  to  his  friendship, 

^mas   in   paneg3rric,   however,    ac-  and   dismissed  him  without  a  ransom, 

ig  to  Dionysius,  were  unsuccessful ;  This  generous  conduct  made  a  deep  im- 

ives  to  be  magnificent  and  lofty,  but  pression  on  the  tyrannical  conqueror.   lie 

lot  fully  reach  his  object    None  of  restored  to  the  king  of  the  Get®  the 

eulogies  is  extant,  except  the  one  countries  which  he  had  gained  beyond 

)d  EpiUxphioB^  and  the  genuineness  the  Ister,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 

I  is  dloubted ;  hence  we  cannot  form  marriage.     From  this  time,  the  power  of 
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Lysimachus  became  more  and  more  ex-        Ltttletoh,  George,  lord,  an   e 

tended,  till  his  domestic  relations  involved'  writer  and  historian,  was  the  ekle 

him  and  his  kingdom  in  ruin.    Having  of  sir  Thomas  Ljrttleton,  baronet,  of 

put  away  his  first  wife,  he  married  Arsin-  ley,    in  Worcestershire,    where  h< 

oe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  led  him  bom  in  January,  1709.    In  his  19ti 

to  commit  many  acts  of  folly,  and  even  hesetoutuponatourtothecontinen 

Prevailed  upon  him  to  murder  Agathocles,  on  his  return,  in  1730,  was  chosen 

is  son  by  his  first  wife,  in  order  to  secure  her  of  parliament  for  Okehamptoi 

the  succession  to  her  own  children.    The  concurred  in  the  measures  of  the  o 

virtues  of  Agathocles  had  gained  him  tion,  led  by  Pitt  and  Pulteney. 

many  powerfiil  friends,  who  determined  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  fonned  a 

to  take  vengeance  upon  his  weak  and  rate  court,  in  1737,  he  was  appoint 

cruel  father.    They  ned  to  Seleucus,  and  secretary.    On  the  expulsion  of  Wi 

engaged  him  in  a  war  acainst  Lysima-  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 

chus.    Seleucus  conquered  all  Asia  Minor  treasury;  but,  although  he  spoke 

almost  without  a  blow.    A  general  battle  elegance  and  fluency,  nis  oratory  ¥ 

was  fought  at  Couropedium,  in  Phrygia,  force,  and  he  never  attained  the  ran 

and,  afler  a  valiant  resistance,  Lvsimachus  polidcal  leader.    In  early  life,  he  hi 

was  totally  defeated  and  slain,  6.  C.  282,  bibed  sceptical  opinions ;  but,  bein] 

in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  sequendy  led  into  a  conviction  of  t 

Ltsippus  ;  a  sculptor,  who  flourished  vine  origin  of  Christianity,  he  con 

in  Sicyon,  about  330  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of  his  well-known  Dissertation  on  the 

Alexander  the  Great    Alexander  would  version  of  St.  Paul,  first  printed  is 

permit  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint  his  About  this  time  he  lost  his  first  w 

Eortrait,  and  no  one  but  Lysippus  to  make  whom  he  wrote  the  celebrated  m< 

is  statue.    The  statues  of  Lysippus  were  and,  in  1749,  married  a  lady  from  i 

principally  portraits.    He  was  first  a  cop-  afler  a  few  years,  he  separated  by  i 

persmith,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  consent    In  1751,  he  succeeded  1 

to  sculpture.     The  painter  Eupompus,  ther  in  his  title  and  ample  estate,  ai 

whom  he  asked  what  master  be  should  his  elesance  and  taste,  rendered  1 

follow,  told  him  to  follow  nature.     His  one  of  ue  most  deliffhtful  residencee 

statues  were  wrought  with  much  greater  kingdom.    At  the  £s8olution  of  thi 

beauty  and  elegance  than  those  of  his  istry,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  1 

predecessors.    He  made  the  body  more  tide  of  baron  Lytdeton,  of  Frank] 

slender ;  the  head  smaller ;  the  hair  more  the    county    of  Worcester.     Fron 

natural,  flowing  and  delicate ;  he  avoided  time,  he  lived  chiefly  in  literary 

angularity,    and    endeavored  to  give  to  mcnt,  and,  in  1760,  published  hii 

every  part  more  roundness  and  softness  logues  of  the  Dead.    The  latter  yc 

of  outline.    He  used  to  say,  he  represented  his  life  were  chiefly  occupied  in  hi 

men  as  they  appeared  to  his  imagination,  tory  of  Henry  II,  which  is  the  rei 

but  his  predecessors  represented  them  as  assiduous  research,  but  too   prolii 

they    really    were.     Even  the  minutest  died  in  August,  1773,  in  the  64th  y 

parts  were  labored  with  the  greatest  care,  his  age,  leaving  a  son,  who  succeede 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  executed  any  in  his  titles,  and,  with  great  talen 

marble  statues,  but  many  in  bronze  are  came  conspicuous  for  a  conduct  e 

still  preserved.    The  most  celebrated  are,  opposite  to  that  of  his  &ther.     The 

a  man  rubbing  himself  in  a  bath  (^oxyo-  of  lord  Lyttleton  maintain  a  place  i 

menus) ;    several    statues  of  Alexander,  the  collection  of  British  poets,  foi 

representing  him  in  all  the  different  stages  correct  versification,  and  delicacy  of 

of  his  life;    a  group  of  Satyrs,  which  ment,  rather  than  for  higher  quaUties 

was  found  at  Athens ;  Alexander  and  his  miscellanies,  in  prose,  also  display 

friends,  a  number  of  statues  which  were  taste,  and  a  cultivated  mind.      His 

intended  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  were  first  collected  and  printed  in 

the  original;  and  a  colossal  Jupiter  at  4to.,  and  since  in  8yo.     (See  Job 

Tarentum.  Lkies  qfthe  Poets.) 
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the  13th  letter  aud  the  10th  conso-  torn,  menses,  mater,  magister,  &c. ;  EQ. 

I  the  English  alphabet,  a  kbial,  pro-  M.  for  equUum  magister,    M.  D.  agnifies 

by  a  slight  expiration  with  a  com-  mediciruE  doctor  (doctor  of  medicine) ;  A. 

m  of  the  lips.  It  is  one  of  the  liquids  M.  artium  magister  (master  of  arts) ;  MS. 

li- vowels,  and  was  not  therefore  con-  manu  scriptum  (naanu8crtptj|;  MSS.  (manu- 

1  by  the  Romans  a  consonant ;    but  scripts).    D.  O.  M.  signinies  Deo  opUmo 

!iy  famtly  pronounced,rather  as  a  rest  maximo  (To  tlie  beet  and  greatest  Gkxl,  or, 

m  two  syllables,  than  as  an  articu-  To  the  Most  High).    On  tombs,  D.  M.  S. 

iter  {Quint,  ix.  4),  which  explains  means  Dtis  Maniius  Sacrum,    ^stands 

t  was  subject  to  elision.    1.  It  is  one  for  noon,  from  the  Latin  tneridtes.    Hence 

first  letters  which  children  learn  to  P.  M.  post  meridiem  (afternoon) ;   A.  M. 

unce,  in  connexion  with  the  easy  ante  meridiem  (forenoon).    In  medicine,'  it 

€U    (See  •/^.)    2.  It  passes  easily  signifies  misce  or  misceaiur  ;  also  manipu- 

ther  letters,  losing  itself  in  the  pre-  lus  (a  hand  full).    On  modem  coins,  it 

;  or  succeeding  letters — a  circum-  si^iifies — 1.  the  mint  of  Toulouse  ;   2. 

which  the  etymologist  must  bear  with  a  small  o  over  it,  Mexico  ;   3.  with  a 

id,  in  seeking  the  derivation  or  con-  crown,  Madrid.     M,  in    French,    often 

1  of  words  having  an  m  in  their  stands    for  Monsieur  ;     MM.   for   Mes- 

thus,    ibr  instance,  the  German  sieurs.    In  music,  it  is  used  for  the  Italian 

i  (cheek)  is  the  ancient  Mangon,  words  meno  (less),  mxmo  (hand),  mezzo  and 

e  middle  Latin  gives  Jwrnharius  as  moderato  (moderate).  M*c  stands,  in  Scotch 

3  hobarius.     The  Italians  use  a  for  and  Irish  names,  for  Mac  (q.  v.).     M  is 

itin  urn,  at  the  end  of  words.     We  likewise  used  by  printers  for  the  unit  of 

ind  the  m  suppressed  at  the  end  of  measure  of  printed  matter.    Types  of  the 

f  on  some  ancient  medals  and  in-  same  fount  have  bodies  of  equal  thick- 

ons ;  thus,  on  the  medals  of  the  ness  in  one  direction,  and  the  square  of 

tan  and  Plautian  families,  we  find  this  dimension  is  used  in  determining  the 

VERNV.    CAPTV.  ;    on    others,  amount  of  printed  matter  in  a  given  space, 

ISTOKV,    If  the  m  is  fully  pro-  as  a  page  for  instance,  and  is  termed  an  m. 

ed,  the  soimd  passes  partly  tlurough  Mab  ;  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  so  fanci- 

se,  as  is  also  the  case  with  n.  Hence,  fully  describcMl  by  the  sportive  imagina- 

nch,  it  i;»  nasal  at  the  end  of  a  word,  tion  of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 

parfum,  /aim,  some  foreign  words  Chaucer  speaks  of  a  king  and  queen  of 

ted,  asr  Abraham,  Jentsaltm.     The  Fayric,  but  seems  to  attribute  the  roval 

f  the  Hebrews,  as  a  numeral,  signi-  dimity  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.     The 

) ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  ongin  of  the  more  amiable  Oberon  and 

ft' ;  ,/«,  however  (characterized  by  Titania  or  Mab  (if  they  are  not  the  sam^s) 

t>ke  before  it)  signified  40,000.     In  is  uncertain,     roole,  in    his    Parnassus 

it  signified  1000:  the  original  de-  (1657),  thus  describes  the   Fairy  court: 

ion  of  this  number  was  (K)uble  D  Oberon,  the  emperor ;  Mab  (amolmis),  the 

(0),  which  gradudly  became  an  M.  empress  ;  Perriwiggin,  Puck,  Hobgoblin, 

enotes  2000,  and  M  1,000,000,  or  a  Tom  Thumb,  &c.,  courtiers  ;  Hop,  Mop, 

nd  thousand.     In  numismatics,  M  Drop,  Tib,  Tit,  Tm,Tick,  Pip,  Trip,  Skip, 

for  a  great  number  of  words ;  for  &c.  &c.,  maids  of  honor ;  Nymphidia, 

onia,    as    LEG.    M.   XX.    L^gjo  mother  of  the  maids.     Puck  is  the  em- 

onica  Vicesima  ;  MaUa,  Massuia,  peror's  jester.    Drayton's  JS/ymphidioj  and 

rtini,  and   many  other   places   or  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  are  de- 

ies ;  for  Marcus,  Maniius,  Marcel-  lightful  illustrations  of  the  antiquities  of 

id  other  names  ;  for  magnus,  mHi-  queen  Mab's  empire. 

>L.  vni.  15 
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MAMiLLoy^  John,   a    feamed    French  is  tmuewbtt  diflqcm  from  that  of 

BeoedktiDe  of  the  ooncrecatioo  of  St.  ParJkU.    .\iiiofif  tban  mn  OkntiMkut 

Maur,  a  writer  on  eccleaasdcal  aDtiqui-  »w  rUiMoin  de  im  Grvce  ;    Oimrraiimi 

ties  aod  diplofiiatics;.  was  bom  in  l&L  in  jv  Us  RjmMnmi  <1751^  ;    PttiiiiumB  it 

Champagne,  and  studied  ai  the  coUe^  of  Pkodam    in  which  be  cires  hia  ideni  of 

Rheims.    He  took  the  monaacic  tows  in  Timie,  panioiisin.  and  &e  mutoal  obfiga- 

1654,  and.  in  Id^Xl  was  ordained  a  prtesc  tioi»  ox  the  state  and  the  litiynw  towwdi 

After  hanne  asisted  father  DWcheri  in  each  other' :  Qfcn  i  iirfiuw j  fwr  rHuUtirt  it 

his  SpinUetwiu  he  edited  the  works  oC  fVamce    ot   which  an  editioQ   baa  IttelT 

Sl  Bernard  :  and,  in  16^,  published  the  been  pab&sfaed  br  Guiiot,  with  nam) : 

first  volume  of  the  •icta  Skmdontm   Or-  Emirefiens  tm-  fifolpsrc.     His  ootnpkie 

dinis  &  Btnalidu  of  which  the  ninth  and  works  appeared  at  Puis,  in  17^  15  ink 

last  volume  appeared  in  1702.    One  c€  His  «ti~ie  is  easy,  pore,  often  elegant,  bat 

his   most  important  productioits   is    his  tame  :  hist  views  often  partake  of  the  »• 

treatise  Dt  lit  Diphmatica,  Uh.  n   16^1.  perity  of  his  temper, 
folio;.    He  was  sent  to  Italy,  with  a  com-        MlarsE,  or  SlACVBrxE,  John  de,  m 

miaaon  dom  the  kinsr.  to  make  a  literarr  able  artkc  was  bom  at  Maubeuae,  a  fi- 

collection  :  and.  returning  to  France  with  laee  of  Hainauh,  in  1-192.  and  studied  ifae 

books  and  MSS.  for  the  royal  library,  he  «-orks  of  the  great  maatem  in  Italy.    Ifii 

published  an  account  of  his  journey.  Jlc  habits  weie  sodisapafeed.  that  the  patienoe, 

under  the  title  of  Musttum  kaiicum   Itj^T,  &letity  and  beauty  with  which  bts  nem 

2volaL,  4to.L    In  1701.  be  was  cnosen  a  were  executed,  weie  doubiv  remaikabk 

member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  lie  painted  a  great  ahar-pic«e,  repream- 

and,  in  that  year,  began  to  publ^^  his  ing  the  deseent    ftom  tne  croaa,  for  t 

•iimaUs  OrdinisS.  BemdictufwiTYoUmfes  chuivh  in  Middleburf :  but  die  church 

of  which  appeared  previouslv  to  his  deaith,  and  the  picture  were  destfoycd  far  l^ilft- 

in  1707.    Father  Mabillon  was  the  author  ning.    ,\nother  descent  fiom  ttie  cinaiftfey 

of  many  other  works  of  research,  disdn-  him.  i?  still  at  Middlebui^.     His  irretii- 

gui^ked'  for  liberality  of  sentiment  and  larit>'  occasioned  his  impriaoniiient  in  mil 

iieetlom  of  opinion,  as  well  as  for  pro-  place :  and,  during  his  confinement,  he 

found  learning.  iiainted  several  tine  pieces;,  which  are  kaL 

Maalt,  Gabriel  Boimot  de.  a  French  He   afterwards  went    to    Eiuriand.   and 

political  and  historiral  writer,  was  iKim  at  painteil  ^veral  pieces  for  Heniy  VUL 

Grenoble,  1700.  and  died  at  Paris,  17S5.  Several  excellent  works  of  his  are'at  JDA- 

He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  dleburg  :  the  best  of  which   is  the  akv- 

but  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  piece,  representing  the  descent  fiom  the 

his  inclination,  he  abandoned  tbci>logical  cross.    Having  received  a  piece  of  rich 

studies    for   Thucydides.    Plutarch    and  bnx'aile.  in  oider  to  appear  befone  the 

Li«->'.      The  young  al>be   now  went  to  eni()oror  Charier  V,  he  sold  it  at  a  taim, 

Paris,  where  be  ii%'as  favorably  received  and  paiutinl  a  paper  suit  so  exceedintiT 

by  inadame  De  Tencin.  sister  of  the  car-  like  it.  that  the  emperor  coukl  not  be  coa- 

dinal,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  Six»n  vinced  of  the  deception,  until  be  extm- 

after  published  hiif  ParaUdt  da  Rotnaitu  ined  it  witli  his  own  hands.     He  died  in 

et  dts  FVanfais  .  1740 1,  which  was  rtvoived  loi^?. 

witli  applause,  and  obtaiiieil  him  the  pat-        Macaber  ;  according  to  some,  an  etrir 

ronage  of  cardinal  Tencin.  That  iniiii!«ter  Gx^nnan  |K)et,  author  of  a  work  entitled 

employed  Mably  to  write  his  memorials  the  Dance  of  Death,  or,  the  Dance  of 

and  reports:  and  it  was  from    minutes  Macaber,  consisting  of  a  series  of  & 

drawn  up  b\*  hiiiiselt',  tor  the  use  of  the  logues  bet\%-een  Death  and  a  number  d 

cardinal,  that  Mably  preparetl  his  Drmi  pers<»nages  belonging  to  various  ranks  d 

public  dt  r Europe  fonde  sur  Us  TVaiUs.  He  society. "  Other?  suppose  the  woid  niefeh 

iSfas  appointed,  in  174^1,  to  carr\'  on  the  a  corniption  of  the  Arabic  ■M^&cDnal,  '• 

secret  negotiations  with  the  Pni:^ian  am-  cemeten'.     (See  DeaUt,  Dmue  ^)    Al 

bassador  at   Paris,  nnth  whom  ho  con-  Englisli'translation  of  these  dialogues  a« 

eluded  a  treat}'  against  Austria.    The  in-  publislieil  by  Dugilale  and  Dodswoith,  Id 

stnirtioris  of  the  French   minuter  at  the  the  3d  volume  of  the  Momaaiiton  •A^ 

congTPie  of  Breda  :  \74^)  were  drawn  up  canum  ;  and  French  and  Latin  Ttmom 

by  him.     Notwithstandiug  this  prosixM!t  have  been  repeatedly  printed, 
of  succei»  in  politics,  a  misuiiderstaiuiing        Macao,  China,   in   Qtiang-tong  ;  Isk 

with  the  cardinal  induced  him  to  retire  11;^  35'  EL  ;  laL  ^  IS'  N.     This  io«B 

from  aflairs,  and  devote  himself  to  study,  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  or  latfacr  oa  ■ 

The  tone  of  his  subsequent  publicadons  small  island,  which  has  an  area  of  W 


It  ii  tbe  ODlf  EumpcM  aettlniKfit  of  Good  Hope,  wboior  far 

lina,  and  ww  ceded  to  the  Pofin-  mectmm  at  ill  beakh,  m  1797.    He  4&d 

in  ISetL    (See  htdm,  Pmit^wim.)  March  3K  IsOa    His  Ea^iih  cHidoo 

Ptttogaeae  fatified  the  fdaoe,  and  wa* bcMvired  on  him  lor  h»  aaiko  ia 

mded  it  with  Arong  waUiL    Macao  China.    Lofd  Macanner  wat  tbe  aidnr 

Poctngueae  gownKv;  and  a  Cfainese  of  a  Journal  of  hi$  Chinesie  embassf*, 

irin  ;  and  tlw  Enghrii  and  otberna-  and  other  puhhcatians.    (See  ScauntoaV 

!iaTe  Ihctwieg  here.   The  bouses  are  Fwftaiiy  to  Ckina^  and  Bairowls  1a/c  af 

De,  hoik  after  the  Eluropean  man-  Lord  MmLwiiuy.) 

Jilt  they  are  low,  and  nwke  finle  MikCisSAK ;  a  city  of  CeiebeR,  on  tbe 

Tlie  city  is  defended  by  three  aoutb-west  coast,  capiial  of  a  kinsdom 

buik  upon  eminences ;  its  worics  are  called  Jfeoauo-  or  Bon  :   Ion.  119°  50^ 

and  well  planted  with  artillery.    It  E. ;  laL  SP  10"  S. :  popuktion,  according 

brmeriy  a  place  of  tbe  greatest  im-  to  Haaari,  100gfX)OL     This  town  is  the 

ice,  bemg  the  centre  of  die  tnde  of  chief  aetdement   of  the  Dutch  on  the 

'oitugueae    in  the  eastern  pan  of  island,  md  called  by  them  fWf  iSoCterdaai. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  Poitu-  The  town  is  buih  on  a  neck,  or  point  of 

tnde,  the  town  has  sunk  into  a  land,  at  tbe  mouth  of  a  mer  which  fonna 

of  comparatiTely  little  impoitanoe.  a  harbor,  with  water  enough  for  a  ship  to 

i  garden  of  tbe  Engfah  fiictory  is  come  within  cannon  shot  of  the  walls. 

1  a  cave,  called  the  grotto  o^Comonit  The  town  is  large;  the  houses  are  of 

,  in  which  be  is  said  to  baTe  com-  wood,  buih  on  piles,  to  guard  against  in- 

tbe  Lutiad,  undations.    Tbe  country  round  about  is 

CAATHT,  sir  Chariea ;  an  Irish  officer,  lerel  and  beautiiiil,  abounding  with  plan- 

XMnmanded  at  Cape  Coast,  in  1821.  tadons  and  gropes  of  cocoa-nut  trees.    At 

t  making  preparstionB  to  repel  tbe  a  distance  mland,  tbe  country  rises  into 

itees,  the  king  sent  his  compliments  hills  of  great  height,  and  becomes  nide 

n,  and  said  he  hoped  to  have  his  and  mountainous.    (See  Eatl  btdia  Cmr- 

as  an  ornament  to  bis  great  war-  panu^  DuidL) 

In  182S,  sir  Charles  marched  Macassar,  Straits  op  ;   the  chaiinel 

It  the  Asbanteea,  with  a  mixed  force  or  narrow  sea  between  Celebes  and  Bor- 

iropeans  and  blacks,  the  latter  of  neo,  about  350  miles  long,  and  from  110 

I  ran  away,  and,  the  whites  being  to  140  wide,  except  at  the  north  entiancei 

ed,their  commander  was  captured  b^  where  it  is  contracted  to  50  miles, 

ietor,  who  ferociously  realized  his  Macaulet,  Catlierine,  or  Graham,  the 

se,  January  21,  1824.    In  a  subee-  name  of  her  second  hu^wnd,  was  bom  in 

battle,  the  Ashantees  were  entirely  Kent,  at  the  seat  of  her  father,  John  Saw- 
ed, and  this  barfaNuous  trophy  was  bridge.  She  was  well  educated,  and  be- 
yred  and  conveyed  to  the  relations  came  eariy  attached  to  the  perusal  of  his- 
Charies.  tory.  In  17G0,  slie  married  doctor  Georse 
CARTifET,  George  (eari  Macarmey),  Macauley,  a  physician,  and,  in  1763,  pub- 
m  of  a  gendeman  of  Scottish  de-  lished  the  first  vohiroe(4ta)  of  her  History 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737,  and  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James 
ted  at  IVinity  college,  Dublin  ;  after  I  to  that  of  the  Bmndwick  Line.  This 
I  he  became  a  student  of  the  Tein-  was  continued,  in  successive  volumes,  to 
In  1764,  he  was  appointed  envoy  the  eighth,  which  completed  the  work,  in 
ordinary  to  Russia,  afterwards  be-  178dL    The  spirit  of  this  history  is  almost 

secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  purely  repubhcan.     Tbe  other  works  of 

d,  and  was  created  knight  of  the  Mm.  Macauley  are,  Loose   Remarks  on 

In  1775,  he  was  made  captain-gen-  some  of  Mr.  Hobbes'  Positions  ;  an  Ad- 

id  governor  of  tbe  Caribbee  islands,  dress  to  the  People  of  Endand  on  the 

ida,  the   Grenadines  and   Tobaco.  present  Important  Crisis  (17/5) ;  a  Trea- 

kda  was  invaded  and  taken  by  Sie  tise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Tmth, 

h,  and  the  governor  was  sent  a  pris-  afterwards   republished,  with    additional 

o  France.    On  his  return  to  Eng-  matter,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  Edu- 

he  was  appointed  lo  the  presidency  cation  (1790).    Her  last  publication  was  a 

kdras,  baring  previously  received  an  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  in  reply  to  tho 

peerage.    On  his  embassy  to  China,  opinions  of  Burke  on  the  Freiicli  Revolu- 

12,  he  conducted  with  great  address^  tion  (1791).   In  1785,  Mrs.  Macauley  mar- 

ucc»eded  in  the  chief  object  of  his  ried  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Gra- 

»IL    His  only  subsequent  public  sit-  bam,  and  the  disparity  of  their  ages  sub- 
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jectecfher  to  much  ridicule.  She  paid  a  immediately  fulfilled,  Macbeth  was  led  id 
visit  to  general  Washington,  in  America,  ho]>e  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  last, 
in  1785,  and  died  iu  1791.  and,  after  brooding  over  the  subject  for  a 
Macaw.  Those  magnificent  birds  be-  time,  determined  to  aasasanate  the  king ; 
long  to  the  parrot  tribe,  and  are  distin-  and  perpetrated  the  crime  when  the  kinf 
guished  by  having  tlieir  cheeks  destitute  was  visiting  him  at  his  castle  of  InvenesBL 
of  feathers,  and  tiie  feathers  of  tlie  tail  The  king's  sons  were  obliged  to  nve 
long.  They  form  the  sub-genus  ara,  themselves  by  flight ;  and  Macbeth  brought 
They  are  only  found  in  the  tropical  re-  the  nation  to  favor  his  cause,  by  libendi^ 
gious  of  South  America.  They  prefer  to  the  nobility,  and  by  strict  justice  in  his 
moist  situations,  from  tiie  palm  growing  in  administration.  For  10  years,  he  reigned 
such  spots,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  with  moderation ;  but,  after  this  period,  be 
very  rond.  They  usually  go  in  pairs  ;  suddenly  became  a  ^rant  His  first  vie- 
sometimes,  however,  they  assemble,  in  tlie  tim  was  Banquo,  who  had  been  privy  to 
morning  and  evening,  in  great  number,  the  murder  of  the  king.  Feeling  insecure. 
Altliough  they  fly  well,  tliey  seldom  wan-  he  erected  a  castle  on  DuDsinane,  from 
der  far,  except  in  quest  of  food,  and  reg-  which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  coun- 
ularly  return  in  the  evening.  They  build  try.  This  is  tlie  legend,  which  has  bees 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  rotten  trees,  adopted  by  poetry.  But  history  shom 
and  lay  twice  in  the  year,  generally  two  no  such  person  as  Banquo ;  Duncan  was 
eggs  at  a  time.  The  male  and  female  slain  near  Elgin,  and  not  in  Macbetfa^s 
sliare  alternately  in  the  labor  of  incuba-  own  castle ;  and  Macbeth,  though  he  lo- 
tion and  roaring  the  young.  When  cended  tlie  throne  by  violence,  had  in  fret 
young,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon  a  l)etter  claim  to  it  than  Duncan,  and  ms 
grow  fiuniliar  with  persons  whom  they  a  firm,  just  and  equitable  prince.  Mac- 
frequently  sec.  But,  like  all  the  parrot  dufl^,  thane  of  Fife,  fled  to  England,  and 
tribe,  they  have  an  aversion  to  strangers,  urged  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  muidcmd 
and  particularly  to  children.  In  a  domes-  Duncan,  to  take  venseance.  Assisted  hj 
ticated  state,  they  will  feed  on  almost  eve-  Si  word,  earl  of  Normumberland,  they  re- 
ry  article,  but  are  especially  fond  of  su-  turned  to  their  country.  Macbedi  WM 
gar,  breacl  and  fruits.  They  do  not  masti-  defeated,  fled  to  his  castle,  and  was  Ma 
cate  the  latter,  but  suck  them  by  pressing  in  the  17th  year  of  h^  reign,  A.  D.  10S7. 
tlieir  tongue  against  the  upi)er  mandible.  Maccabees  ;  two  apocryphal  books  oi 
Like  the  other  parrots,  tliesc  birds  use  the  Old  Testament,  which  contain  the 
their  claws  with  great  dexterity,  though,  in  history  of  Judas  sumamed  Maccabeiu, 
climbing,  they  always  begin  by  taking  and  his  brothers,  and  the  wars  which  tliej 
hold  with  their  bill  in  the  first  instance,  sustained  against  tlie  kings  of  Syria,  in  de- 
using  their  feet  only  as  a  second  point  of  fence  of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen-  | 
tlieir  motion.  When  they  wcrc  first  car-  dence  of  their  country.  (See  JetM.)  The 
ried  to  Europe,  their  great  l>eauty  and  author  and  the  age  of  these  books  aie 
size  caused  them  to  be  in  much  request,  uncertain.  The  council  of  Trent  placed 
and  they  were    considered  as  valuable  tliem  among  the  canonical  books,  but  the 

E resents  between  sovereign  ])riiices.   This  Protestants  have  rejected  them  as  apociy- 

ird  was  spoken  of,  by  Aldrovandus,  as  phal. 
early  as  1572.  Maccaroni,  Macarom  or  Macchero- 

Macbeth  lived  about   the  middle  of  ni  ;  a  preparation  of  fine   flour,  wfairh 

the  eleventh  century.     He  sen-ed  agnuist  forms  a  fovorite  article  of  food  among  thf 

the  Danes  as  general  of  his  relation  Dun-  Italians.    It   is    eaten    in  various  fi'aj'a. 

can  I  or  Donald  VII,  king  of  Scotland,  generally    simply    boiled,     and     aernd 

The  Danes  were  comjiletely  defeated,  and  up  with    grated    cheese.     Maccaroni  if 

Macl>eth  now  conceived  the  idea  of  ob-  generally  mode  in  pieces  reaemUing  i 

taining  possession  of  the  Scottish  throne,  long    yipe  handle,  of  small    diameter; 

He  appears,  like  most  men  in  his  time,  to  sometimes,  however,  in  other  shapes,  as 

have  beheved  in  the  predictions  of  the  flat,  square,  &c.     It  is  a  wholesome  food, 

pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge.  On  and  a  national  dish  of  the  Italians,  pt^ 

his  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Danes,  ticularly  of  the  Neapolitans.     It  is  made 

three  old  women  met  him  with  the  in-  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  whok 

signia  of  tlic  witches  of  that  period,  and  villages  hving  almost  solely  by  the  manu- 

sfuuted  him — the  first,  as  thane  of  Glamis;  facture  ;  and,  in  Naples,  it  is  continuaUr 

tlie  second,  as  thane  of  Cawdor  ;    the  sold  in  tlie  streets,  cooked  for  the  low 

thinl,  as  alx)ut  to  Iw  king  of  Scotland,  classes,  particularly  for  the  ImsmmL  The 

The  two  first  predictions  l)eing  almost  pieces  being  very  long,  and  being  held  in 
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am  during  the  proceas  of  eating,  this  work  appeared  in  182%  at  Hamm  ; 

m\\  is  required  to  manage  them,  and  a  translation  at  Leipsic,  in  1827.    We 

ashion  of  eating  yard-long  macca-  find  an  example  of  French  maccaronic 

srras  a  suliject  of  ridicule  affainst  verses  in  the  third  interlude  of  Moli^re's 

apolitanfli  in  more  than  one  JUalian  Malade  imaeinairt.     It  was  introduced 

y.    The  modes  of  cooking  macca-  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 

evariouB  ;  the  simplest  are  tlie  best  when  Skelton  exhibited  some  spechnens 

shion  of  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and  of  it  It  was  fasliionable  under  Elizabetli, 

I  it  with  eggs,  &c.,  as  is  done  in  in  whose  reign  a  poem  on  the  Annada, 

id  and  the  U.  States,  is  not  to  be  of  which  Warton  gives  a  specimen,  was 

nended.    Maccaroniiswellmadeat  written.    Drummond  also,  wrote  a  mac- 

1  France,  and  pretty  well  in  Ger-  caronic  poem,  of  which  the  following  will 

-Msccaroni  is  also  used  as  a  term  be  a  sufficient  specimen : — 

tempt  for  a  coxcomb — homo  crassa  Convocat  exUmplo  burrowmaamot  atmte  ladaoSf 

iie,  Jackmannumque  hiremannos,  pleughdrivesUrt  at- 

CAROKic  Poems  ;  a  kind  of  fiice-  ^    ^.n^^^^^^T^  ..      i^^i-    a 

JlXm   poems,    m  which    are  mter-  jj^^c  qui  dirti/eras  territ  cum  dUhclouty  dish. 

1  words  from  other  languages,  with  a«,  &lc. 

nflecdons.   They  were  first  written        Macchiavelli,  Nicco]6.    It  is  not  easy 

dfilo  Folengi,  under  the  name  of  to  determine  a  man-'s  disposition  and  char- 

9  Coccaia^  a  learned  and  witty  Ben-  acter  from  his  writings.    When,  however, 

e,  bom  in  1484,  at  Mantua.    He  as  was  the  case  in  the  governments  of  an- 

contemporary  and   friend  of   Sa-  tiquitv  and  the  Itahan  republics  of  the 

io.     Ferdinand  of  Gonzaga,  with  middle  ages,  a  man's  writing  are  more 

he  resided  10  years  in  Sicily,  was  the  offspring  of  his  political  situation  than 

tron,  and  Folengi  oflen  celebrates  mere  exercises  of  his  intellect,  and  espe- 

Euses.     He  spent  the  rest  of  his  cially  if  they  coincide  with  his  conduct, 

I  a  monastery  at  Bassano,  where  he  thev  afford  rair  grounds  ibr  judging  of  the 

1544.   Various  grave  and  religious  authoi^s  character.    This  is  the  case  with 

of  his,  in  Italian  and  Latin,  are  sdll  Niccol6  Macchiavelli,  the  famous  Floren- 

and  are  not  without  value.    He  is  tine  secretaiy.     The  prejudices  against 

3d  by  the  Italian  poets  as  the  in-  him,  arising  m>m  an  incorrect  understand- 

of  heroi-comic  poetiy.     His  prin-  ing  of  his  treatise  called  U  Principe  (the 

x>em  in  this  style  was  called  Mac-  Prince),  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded 

I,  because  it  was  mixed  up  of  Latin  as  the  teacher  of  a  detestable  line  of  pol- 

(dian,  as  maccaroni  is  made  of  va-  icy,  called  from  him  MacckiaveUismj  in- 

ngredients.    An  edition  of  this  po-  tended  to  enable  despotism  to  perpetuate 

inted  in  1521,  is  still  extant.      In  its  existence  by  fraud  and  violence,  though 

on  of  Virgil,  he  carries  the  hero  there  are  few  men  on  record  who  have 

poem  through  numerous  circum-  sho^vnso  much  of  a  truly  civic  spirit — Ho 

sand,  at  last,  to  the  infernal  regions,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  vear  1469,  of 

among  other  things,  he  sees  the  a  noble  family,  whose  members  had  en- 

ment  of  poets.    For  every  imtmth  jo^ed  the  highest  dignities  in  the  republic, 

iggeration  in   their  works,  devils  Littie  is  known  of  his  youth,  and  nothing 

ppointed  to  extract  a  tooth,  which  of  his  education,  except  tliat  he  studied 

igain  every  day.    This  poem  con-  under  Marc^Uus  Virgilius.     On  account 

lanv  satirical  accounts  of  the  man-  of  his  distinguished  talents,  lie  was  very 

f  the  age,  with  beautiful  passages  early  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Floren- 

uine  Liuin  verse.    Besides  this,  he  tine  republic,  and,  not  lon^  afterwards, 

a  Smaller  comic  poem,entitied.^o«-  was  advanctnl  to  the  post  ot  secretary  of 

r  the  War  of  the  Gnats  and  the  Em-  state,  for  which  reason  he  is  most  com- 

-a  youthful  production;  also  £c-  monly called jSpgrdarib/YoTienh'no.  When 

and  Episdes ;  aU  in  the  maccaronic  Florence  had  recovered  her  liberty,  by  the 

Heinsius  [Teui,  4th  nart,  p.  171)  expulsion  of  the  Medici  (see  Medud),  and, 

ms  a  German  poem  of^  this  sort —  from  fear  of  the  exiled  family,  had  become  . 

Corium  versicaU  de  FUns  stoaiiibuij  involved  in  the  ambitious  wars  and  in- 

kiriculis  qwt  omnes  fere  Miruchos^  trigues  of  Charles  VIII,  at  a  time  when 

}s,  H'eibraa,  Jvaigfras^  &c.,  hehwvere^  great  political  adroimess,  and  a  spirit  of 

z3nu  suis  schnqflis  gteckere  et  oUert  genuine  republicanism,  were  required  in 

;    Aidort   Grwholdo    Kmekknaddo  her   envoys,    Macchiavelli    was   several 

hmiia  (anno  1593, 4to.),  of  which  he  times  charged  with  important  embassies. 

:he  introduction.    A  new  edition  of  He  was  four  times  pleuipotentiaiy  at  the 
15* 
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Frenrh  rourt,  twii*e  at  that  of  t)ir  ]>n|)o,  o<l  to  his  native  country,  and  wrot^  his 

and  twii't',  iilsi),  at  tliat  ot*  thf  (*iii|N'n>r  iIisc*oiinie^  on  the  ten  Hret  booluof  U^^; 

Mnxiinilian.     The  rt>|Hihlii*arknowkMlpMl  nisn  his  Prinre,  which  he  dedirated  to 

ii4d  ^>at  }«4-rvirc!(,  Ihji    n*wanit<il    them  l^on'iizo  de*  Me«lici.     I'poD  thifl,  he  w« 

rtiMirin^ly,    hi    that    hv    wasi    soiiietinit^:*  nToived  again  into  favor  hy  tlii*  nowrffid 

ohhged  to  pt't itii m  thr  Wzrnon'a  (supn^nif  taniiiy;  and  canliiial  Juliuis  wfio  ruM 

authority  ot*  thf*  sratf)  on  at'count  ot*  his  Flon'nro  in  the  name  of  Loo  X,  and  cw- 

jMjveriy.*    His  advirr  wils  of  *:ront  use*  to  noi^tly  dopin^l  to  refonn  the  couditiuD  ti 

tJie  roinnionwcahti.  .'it  the  liiiio  ot*  th<'  in-  the  iiiaee,  a\'ailed  himself  of  the  advicf 

^urrfctioii  ut'  Vai  di  (.liiarta.    The  Icadinij:  <if  Macehiavflli,  in  extingiiiiihing  vmom 

priiiriplcs  of  hi>  roniisi^is  at  thi>  jtMietiin',  rivil  ciiinniotions.     lie  wan  Mi^iectnl  iA 

may  Ih*  dtNltin-d  troin  his  nnini*roti*<  l«'t-  lx*ing  ronecnied    in    a   new  roii9|iimri 

tf^ns  pH'SiTvi'ii  in  the  rion*niini>  arrliivt's.  against  thi*  Mediei;  lait  the  only  coiMr 

Tliey  Win*  to  maintain  a  )M*aeffMl  ami  ipifnce  w&s  that  he  wafl  obliged  lu  rrtun 

friendly  spirit  in  rhi^  st'ttlrmt-nt  of  ditlirnl-  to  private  life  and  to  indii!i*nrc.     Wbri 

til's,  to  pp)\idf  for  an  upnL'lti  and  strirt  Juh'is,  midtT  the  name  of  Clement  VII 

administnitioii  of  jMsiirr,  to  nmki'  ihi*  hiir-  as<*<'ii(h'd   ihr  \M\vi\   chair,  Macchiavffl 

den  of  (a\<'>  as  li;:Iit  ius  pii>sihl(\  and  to  wa«  a^in  cmploytMl  in  |Hil>lir  InhdnfW 

ket'p  a  watchful  cm*  on  th*-  &-niall4'>t  rir-  in  partictilar,  he  was  sent  to  aid  the  allM 

fMnnstanrf^   that   had   P'laiion   to   puhlir  font's  of  the  |n)|h*  and  the  Fk)reutiiie«  ii 

concrnis.      Kvi'n   in   n-;:ard  to   military-  ilitr  dffrnce  of 'rus(*aiiy  apiinst  the  unq 

affairs,  the  Mate  \v;l'»  si»  convini'fil  of  the  of  (MiarU*:*  V.     The  confidence  now  rt 

sa;:}iriiy  of  iiis  vi«-w>,  that  they  }»n-ti'rn'il  posed   in   him   by   t^ie    Mediei   aliemnd 

his  roiMi<<i'l  to  an\  otliiT.     Anioni;  othtT  t'n>ni  him  tht'at1i.H*tioiL*<of  the  Flomitinn 

thin;;s,  a  Tusean  li'irion  wa**  «'Mahli>h«'i!  and,  ati«*r  his  ri'tiini  to  Flownce,  he  died 

hy  hi<«  advjrr.    This  kinil,  at  a  l:it<-r  }HTi-  Jimi*  'i'i,   hVi?,  neglectini  and   poor.    I 

od,  disiin:;iii*-lii'd  iNi-lf  n  niarkalih  uiidrr  ap|H'.irs  fn mi  tin •  letten*  of  hiii  mm  Pi^n 

tli<>  roniMiaiid  of   (fiii\aiini   di'*   Mediei.  to  rnuicisi'o  Nrili,  that  he  manifested  oi 

When  |Mipo  JnliiH  11  h.-ni  sncn'rilfd  in  his  d«-ath-lN'd  xUv  f<M>linp(  of  a  Chrwfiai 

estahlishin>;  a  |i-:t::ii<>  in   lt:dy  airainM  the  The  account  of  the  inaccurate  1*Bn|oljio 

ovcrwiifhniii^'  pi»\MTof  ihr  Fn-nrh.  Louis  vio,th:it  hfdird  a  suicide  and  an  nilitnat.  i 

XII.  to  n'Vi'u::*' liirii-<:i-ll'.  itnd  wmuiuI  the  noltnlN'di'iN'ndcdon. — Thewnting«uftlM 

dii;nity  of  th'*  pupr  in  ilir  t«-niii-n-M  |Niint,  inimortal  rioriNitinf  may  lie  amuigitl  im 

attcnipn-d  to  ;t^<'<-tiil)li'  a  i*ouni'il  ni  ltal>.  ili>r  tinir  heads — histon',  |N>liiirs,  liplk< 

anil    n'ljKi -trd   :li"    I'loniitini  <  !•»  allow  Icttn's,  and   military  tn*aiist»s.     Hi?  cifh 

]'i><i,  whii'li  lia'i  l»-i'oMii'  :tLMin  ^nlijcct  to  Imuk^i  on  tlir  lii.-tnn'  of  Flon'ni*^-,  \%rin«i 

t!ii-m,  to  !>■    th<-  pl.'if'i- of' iii>  i-tiiiL'.     Mac-  at  th<>  command  of  Cli'nifnt  \'ll.  Weo 

I'hi.'ivi-lii  ttMP-il  fli"   pajial  iliimilt'rs,  aihl  \\i:|i  th**  year  r^il.'), and  rntl  with  I.or>*ii24 

aihi*i'i!  Iii'*  Cii«iiiii\  ui'ii  !•»  ••\:id«' ill*'  pp)-  d«'*  Mi'diri,  in  tin-  yar  141*2.     TIm")  ar 

|Mt-:d.  Ill- \vi  lit  V.  irli  ili'.'i  \ii  \\  a>  rn\o\  in  :inioii:;  ilir  tir^t  lii.-torii'al  W(»rk.'>  of  nh*] 

ilir  kini:.  hut  ill'"  kini;  wiiiijij  iHit  111' n-fu-i'tl.  «tii  tinii's,  \%hirh   «ii!M'r\c   to   Iw   placn 

Ath-r  lii^  n  luni,  !:•    ua^*  "•<  itt  to   I'l^a.  to  ^i•il•  |i\  >idi'  with  (lii*  U-autittil  rtiiiaiia^  oi 

watt'h  ilh- pi'tM'i  •••iiiii«  nf  ill iMH'd,  anii  ariii<p>ity.       Mai'chinvrlli    was    prololii; 

In  lalNir  tor  i*^  iliv^niuii'in.     Ni-\i-rili«'l«-?'S  pr('\rnt«-d  hy  di-atli  t'rom  coniph'iiiii;  ini 

till'  {***]*•'  ^^»'<   >o    iriiiiL'naiit   a^Mtii'^t   tin*  wurk,  and  is  s-iid  to  ha\r  li-tl  his  t'%\\W 

I'lop'niiip  ".  that    III-   ftiiMn  il   ail  aliiaiii*i>  limi  nf  Mian'rials   (u  (juicrianlini.      Tb 

Willi   FiTiliiiahd   of    \riaL'iin   t^i   dtpij\i«  hi.-tury  i<  di«!in::iii'>hi'd  for  it^  |Min'.  ck 

tluMii    of   tln'ir    t'p'i'iloin,   ;iiii!.    Iiy    liirir  •raiit  .'indflow  in:r  >t\li':  its  iin|Kinialit^  i 

iin-ans  till*  jM.wi-r  nf  ihr  Mtiliri  \\a>  p  -  doulitfiii.     Tin'  I.iti'of  riL-ttniccio  Ca^nv 

tMahti^lieii.     Ao  Mai'clii.'iM'lli  had  lalHip-d  rani,  lupl  nf  Knrni,   is  nion*  pn'tiii-rlv 

iiii'i'x<inii\  lor  ilj'-  L"H»i|  of  ilti-  p-piiMii-,  nmtanri'  than   a   hini:nipli\.      rin'   |rr 

ri»n-ii/o  di '  Mi'dni.  i\*'\\  dii'tMtnr  i*!  rii»r-  who  i«*  as  ;.'n  at  a  \iilain  w*  f 'a-sar  lli»r;ni 

t-iire,  M-i/i-d  ilif  <>|ipnriunit\.  in  **piii-  nf  a  i^   cnniiniially   ipintini;  aiNiihriniis    !n*r 

piihhi*  drrp-i ,  In  H(iip  hitii  itf  hi«  •ii;:nitii-<^.  IMiltaP'li.     I  nihr  tlf  hi-ail  of  iMditifs  ar 

111' waoatiiTwanl'"  ai-i*ii-iii  nf  part  if  I  pal  lit:;  iiii'lmli-d  his  iwn  iiiM«t  iin|Mtrt.tnt  wiifk^-- 

in  ill!' cini-pira"'\  nf  iln- Itt-i-uli  and  t 'ap-  iIm'   Prinn-  •  nf  whirh  mi«n*  will  U*  sai 


iMini   atf?un-i    fh>    raiiliiial    (itnxaiitii    di**  lii-p-at'irr\  and  t!i«*    IliiM'niirsi  >  u|«tn  th 

Miili(*i. iinpn-iini'ii.  put  !••  tin'  inrTup. anil  ii-n  tip^t  iNinks  nf  l.iv\.     His  pnriiiw,  i 

Imiiishi'd  :  all  wIim-Ii   hi*  «'iidMpil   with  a  tin"**- laM,  is  in  >hn\v  hnw  a  n  piihh**  ma 

?innni>'«     apiir-hiilun/    in     iiiihtr<-P  i Im>  hijpiMin>-d.  and  Imw   ir  in  i-\|hK«d  ; 

After  till' <*arili!iaMH  I. iinr  pMjif    !.tii   \,  ruin.     Tin-  \\i«rk  lip'Mthi*s  tliniii:*hnnt. 

hisi  |niiii»hiiii'iii  \%:l*>  p  iiiittfil.    llr  p-turu-  wann   ln\c  nf  t'pvdom.      Fdip|ki    Nrr 
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»,  in  luB  commenuuries,  that  Macchi-  looseness  of  morals  which  pre^niled  in  tiie 

was  induced  to  write  these  dis-  age  of  the  writer:  but  MacchiavelH  hated 

;«,  and  those  on  the  Art  of  War,  by  Alexander  VI,  Ceesar  Borgia,  and  all  the 

iber  of  young  men  who  were  arcus-  tyrants  of  his  age ;  and  the  full  coii»deni- 

i  to  assemble  widi  him  in  a  garden  tion  with  which  he  advances  his  stanliiig 

»rence,  and  had  been  made  republi-  princifdes,  i^hows  that  they  could  not  have 

)y  the  perusal  of  the  ancients.   Mon-  sprung  from  the  unconscioiut  influence 

eu  and  Rousseau  have  both  dra^n  of  liis  time.    They  are  well  weighed  and 

from  these  works.    In  a  treatise,  thoroughly  understood.     Othen?  believe 

oeed    hi    the    year    1519.    upon    a  tliat  Marchiavelli's  object  yru»  to  make  ty- 

lation  in  the  state  of  Florence,  he  rants  odious :  but  t}'rants,  such  as  he  de- 

«  the  pope  Leo  X  to  restore  the  re-  scribes,  need  no  coloring  to  make  them 

'an  form  of  government  to  tliis  city,  abhorred.    Odieis  maintain  that  3]acclii- 

igb  he  f  iretends  to  have  the  aggran-  avelli  treated  the  question  of  tyranny,  in 

lent  of  the  Medici  in  \icw.    His  ob-  tlie  abstract,  without  reference  to  morality, 

1  tlie  seven  books  on  the  Art  of  War  not  in  order  to  give  advice,  but  as  a  mere 

0  show  the  Italians  that  they  were  scientific  question,  on  the  ground  of  lord 
9  recover  their  freedom  witli out  the  Bacon,  that  '^  there  lje  not  any  thing. in 
mce  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  so  being  or  action  wliich  should  not  be 
ally  employed  iu  the  states  of  Itnlv ;  drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation 
e  shows  himself  fully  sensible  of  tiie  and  doctrine;'^  just  as  a  pennon  might 

importance  of  infuntr}*,  then  linlc  writeatrvatiseon  poisons,investigatiD2!  a!l 

li.     Frederic  the  Great  knew  and  their  effects,  without  touching  on  tlieir 

neil  this  treatise.   For  the  restoration  antidotes.    But  could  a  mind  like  Macchi- 

•  comic  drama,  also,  the  worlil  is  in-  avelli's,  if  his  object  had  been  merely  sci- 

d  to  the  Florentine  secretaiy.    His  enqfic  discussion,  have  contemplated,  long 

iies,  La  Mandragola  and  La  CHzioy  and  closely,  crimes  so  shocking  to  his  love 

e  first  regidar  dramas  written  since  of  liberty,  witliout  ever  betraying  h:s  l;or- 

ue  of  the  Romans.     Voltaire  prefer-  ror  ?    Could  we  believe  a  man  to  possess 

le  first  to  any  of  the  plays  of  Aris-  a  pure  S|)irit,  who  could  write  a  long  and 

nes.    His  other  poems  are  full  of  scientific  treatise  on  tlie  seduction  of  inno- 

hL    The  novel  entitleil  Beljof^  is  ceiice,  as  skilful  in  its  mny  as  Macchia- 

ine,  and  has  been  versified  by  La  velli^s  in  his,  though  such  a  treatise  might 

line.    His  description  of  the  |)esti-  afford  much  interesting  analvsis  of  the 

which  raged  in  Florence  iu  the  springs  of  human  conduct?     fu  our  opin- 

1522 — 3,   may    lie    compared    to  ion,  the  Prince  must  be  considered  as  u 

milar  account  in  Thucydides.    He  work  wrinen  for  a  certain  purfiose,  time 

'rinen,  also,  many  other  treatises,  all  and  person,  although  particular  questions, 

lich-  show  the  great  man,  and  sev-  doubtless,  are  often  treated  altstractly,  and 

oenis.    Among  his  papers  is  a  con-  the  application  lefl  o|ien.    Asa  whole, the 

on  tor  the  regulation  c»f  a  gay  com-  Prince  is  not  to  be  considered,  originallv, 

culled  Compagnia  di  Piacere.    The  nor  in  its  execution,  as  a  mere  scientitic 

e  lias  Lieon  often  translated.    The  treatise.    Many  questions  are  lefl  undis- 

>ns  on  this  work  are  very  ^-arious.  cussed;  the  titles  of  the  chapters  are  ofien 

1  [M^rsons  condemn  it  as  intended  to  of  a  general  nature,  while  the  chapters 
ct  tyrants  in  the  art  of  opprtr^fioii.  themselves  are  not.  MacchiavelliV  feel- 
it  lea  originated  with  the  arehbishop  ing  was,  that  luiion  and  freedom  from  n 
msa,  Ambrosio  Catarino,  long  afier  foreign  yoke  were  even  more  important 
Dok  was  given  to  die  world.  Bayle,  than  civil  liberty :  that  they  formed  the 
I  famous  uictionarv,  and  Frederic  the  very  elements  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  Ii\ 
',  in  his  Anti-!Vfacchiavelli,  which  the  first  part  of  his  career,  he  had  beoii 
ranslated,  together  with  the  Prince,  thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit,  but  his 
e  order  of  Mustapha  III,  are  of  the  mi^rtunes  forced  him  to  elevate  hi^ 
opinion.  But  they  mistake  Macchi-  views,  to  become  Italian ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
's meaning,  for  his  other  writing8,>a9  pose  of  6a\ing  Italy,  he  could  have  seen, 
IS  his  life,  prove  that  he  loved  liberty  with  patience,  even  Florence  enslavi^. 
idy.  Odienf  consider  the  Prince  as  No  noble-minded  Italian  has  written  or 
re;  but  this  is  impossible.  The  tone  sung,  since  DauteVi  </s  (2o/or  o«/f//o,  with- 
e  work  is  most  serious  throughout :  out  giving  vent  to  Ins  grief  for  the  unfor- 
race  of  satire  can  be  discovered,  tunate  condition  of  Ids  beautiful  country* ; 
n  think  it  a  work  fidl  of  valuable  and  Macchiavelli,  one  of  the  noblest  spirits 
Bel  for  princes,  but  infected  with  a  of  Italy,  burned  to  see  her  united  and 
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freed  from  foreigners.     He  sought  the  Macchiavellisx,  in  politics ;  that  syi- 

curo  of  Italy;  yet  her  state  app^red  to  tern  of  policy  which  oyerlooks  eveiy  law, 

him  so  desperate,  that  he  was  bold  enough  and  makes  use  of  an^  meada,  howefcr 

to  prescribe  poison.    But  it  must  l)e  kept  criminal,  to  promote  its  purposes.    Tbe 

in  mind  that  he  does  not  advise  all  the  word  originated  from  an  erroneous  "nam 

measures  which  he  discusses.    He  often  of  Macchiavelira  Prince.    (See  Maedik- 

treats  them  like  mecliauical  principles  in  vellL) 

the  abstract,  and  leaves  the  consideration  Macdonald,  Etienne-Jacques-Joseph- 
of  their  expediency  in  practice  to  him  Alexandre,  marslia]  and  peer  of  Fnum 
who  wishes  to  make  the  application.  Un-  duke  of  Tarentum,  minister  of  state,  and 
doubtedly  Macchiavelli  believed  that  many  fraud  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  wv 
things  are  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  bom  at  Sancerre,  in  France,  Nov.  17, 1765^ 
uniting  a  distracted  country,  which  would  and  descended  from  a  Scotch  HisfahDd 
l)c  criminal  in  any  other  case ;  and,  to  de-  family.    His  father  fought,  with  90  odxr 
temiine  ttie  tnie  spirit  of  his  famous  work,  Macaonalds,  at-  CuUoden,  lo  1745,  for  tbe 
the   nuuler   should   have  a  full  knowl-  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  kept  him  cqd- 
(Migeof  the  history  of  the  age.    If  he  had  cealed  for  many  weeks,  and  afterwndi 
written  at  the  present  day,  he  must  have  went  to  France.    The  youn^  Macdomld 
recommended  very  different  means.    In  entered  tlie  French  service  lo  1784,  and 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Prince,  he  calls  upon  was  attached  to  the  legion  of  the  lieutes- 
Lorenzo  of  Medici  to  save  his  country,  ant-general  count  MaiUebois,  which  mi 
Lorenzo  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Leo  X.  sent  to  Holland,  to  support  the  oppomnti 
Julian,  brother  to  Leo,  was  expected  to  of  the  hereditary  staotholder.     He  em- 
become  king  of  Naples,  while  Lorenzo,  braced  the  principles  of  the  revolatjoa, 
a  man  of  a  warlike  and  fierce  spirit,  was  rose  rapidly  to  the  disnity  of  brigadier- 
expected  to  unite  the  country  between  the  general,  in  the  war  of  1792,  and  serred 
Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  to  found  a  with  distinction  in  1794,  under  Picbf^gn, 
kingdom  of  Tuscany.    On  him  all  eves  in  the  armv  of  the  north  in  Holland  and 
were  turned,  and  him  it  was  Macchiavclli's  East-Friesland.    In  1796,  he  commanded 
puri>ose  to  urge  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  at  Dilsseldorf  and  Cologne,  as  geneiil  of 
jMacchiavelli  was  far  from  being  alone  in  division,  soon  afler  join^  the  army  of  tbe 
expecting  salvation  for  Italy  only  from  a  Rhine,  and  at  length  that  of  Italy,  under 
conquering  king.     Polydore    Virgil,    in  Bonaparte,  where  ne  established  his  mifi- 
1526,  when  he  dedicated  his  work  De  tary  reputation.  After  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Prodigits  to  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino,  Formio,  he  was  in  the  army  under  jS»- 
expressed    this  opinion.    Twenty  years  thier,  wliich  took  possession  of  Rome  ml 
earlier,  John    Anthony  Fiaminius    said  the  States  of  the  Church,  and,  as  govenMr 
the  same  to  pope  Julius  ;    and  Varchi  of  the  latter,  he  declared  Rome  a  repub- 
Fays,  ^  Italy  cannot  be  trannuil  until  ruled  lie    But  Mack  advanced  to  Rome  with 
by  one  prince.''    Some  or  tiie  best  ob-  50,000  men,  and  Macdonald  was  forced  to 
servations  on  Macchiavelli  are  to  be  found  f<dl  back  with  his  troops  to  the  army  of 
in  a  work  probably  little  known  to  our  the   French  commander-in-chie^  Cham* 
readers, — ^i)rofessor  Ranke's    Ziir  Kriitk  pionnet.     The    latter    was    soon  strong 
neufrer    GeschUhtachreiber    (Berlin    and  enough  to  venture  an  attack,  and  Macdoo- 
Leipsic,  1824). — lu  regard  to  Macchiavel-  aid   contributed  essentially  to  the  victo- 
li's  personal  character,  even  his  enc^mies  ries  at  Trento,  Monterosi,  Baccano,  Cihi 
acknowledge  that  he  was  kind  and  affable,  &nd  Civita-Castellana.  Dec  14,  he  marcb- 
a  friend  of  the  virtuous,  industrious  and  ed  into  Rome  the  second  time.    Afler  tbe 
brave.    He  was  one  of  the  greatest  think-  removal  of  Championnet,  in  the  spring  «f 
ers  of  his  age,  indefatigable  in  the  semce  1799,  he  was  made  senend  of  the  Freock 
of  his  country,  and  frugal  in  his  manner  army  in  Naples.    While  lie  was  here  at- 
of  life.    He  well  deserves  the  inscription  rying  on  war  against  cardinal  RufJb  and 
placed  over  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Calabrians,  Suwaroff  and  Melas  hsi 
Santa  Crocc,  in  Florence —  conquered  Lombardy,  and  advanced  ib 

Tanto  nomini  mtllum  par  ehgium,  Turin.    By  skilful  marches,  Moreau  de- 

Mcolatu  Mncchiiirelii,  fended  the  frontiers  of  France  and  tbe 

Obiit  An.  A.  P.  V.  MDXXVlL  posses  to  Genoa.    He  then  advanced  lo 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  stanza  in  form  a  junction  with  Macdonald,  who  hid 

Childe   Harold    (canto  4,  stanza  HvJ,  in  evacuated  Lower  Italy.    But,  instead  of 

which  his  remains  are  described  as  lying  pursuing  his  march  covertly  to  GenoiL 

in  company  with  those  of  Galileo,  Michael  Macdonald,  ambitious  to  defeat  the  enemr 

Angelo  and  Alfieri.  alone,  marched  through  Modena,  Pams 
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•iacenza,  on  the  road  to  Voghenu  band  the  anny  of  the  Loire.  He  Jiaei 
adeed,  droTO  the  Auatnans,  under  distioguished  himself  in  the  chamber  of 
QzoUem,  finom  their  podtiou  at  Mo-  peers  not  leas  by  the  jiwtneee  and  liberal- 
June  12,  1799;  but  Suwaroff  and  ity  of  his  sentinWnts  than  by  his  iidelityto 
pursued  him  over  the  Tidone,  June  the  king  and  constitution/  In  182S,'he 
d  at  Trebia,  not  fiu*  from  Piacenza,  attended  Charles  X  to  the  coronation  at 
e  18th  and  19th,  totally  defeated  Rheims,  and  aftennards  visited  England, 
my,  exhausted  with  long  marches  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
t>loody  actions.  Macdonald  ^^"as  BIace.  Clubs  ofvarious  descriptions  are 
ded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Tuscany,  found  among  almost  all  savages,  formed  of 
his  army  rniuced  to  22,000  men.  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  some  bnMul  and 
lu  now  restrained  the  conqueror  flat,  others  round,  angular,  long  or  short, 
further  pursuit,  and  Macdonald  sue-  some  plain  and  rude,  otheis  neatly  carved, 
d  in  ascending  the  Apennines,  and  From  this  simple  implement,  the  mallet, 
g  his  way  along  the  coast  to  Genoa,  hammer  of  arms  and  mace  originated, 
reau.  Soon  a&r,  he  went  to  Paris,  which  were  generally  used,  of  old,  both 
ooperated  in  the  revolution  of  the  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
Srumaire.  Dec  1, 1800,  he  conduct-  of  Europe.  The  gradual  progress  of  im- 
i  corps  of  reserve  over  the  Splugen,  provement  having  renderedannorimpene- 
iie  Grisons,  and  entered  the  VeJte-  trable  by  edged  weapons,  some  instru- 
After  the  peace  of  LuneviUe,  he  ment  of  efiScmal  aemolition  became 
for  a  time,  French  ambassador  in  necessary.  An  author  on  military  affaire, 
lark,  from  which  he  returned  in  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  recommends  a 
and  received  the  tide  of  frand  ofii-  leaden  mallet,  five  feet  fong.  The  mallet 
f  the  legion  of  honor.  His  zeal  in  was  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  horse- 
ding  Moreau  prevented  him  from  men  had  it  hung  by  a  thong  or  chain  from 
made  a  marshal  of  the  empire  tlie  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The  hammer 
g  the  generals  on  whom  this  office  of  arms  greatiy  resembled  a  common  ham- 
irst  conferred,  in  1804.  In  the  cam-  mer.  It  differed  from  the  mallet  in  being 
of  1809,  he  passed  the  Piave  with  square  or  a  littie  rounded  or  convex, 
ght  win^  of  the  viceroy,  took  Lay-  while  one  side  of  the  mallet  was  square 
and  decided  the  victory  of  Wagram.  and  the  other  pointed  or  edged.  The 
tompense  for  his  services  in  that  ac-  mace,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  only  an  iron 
he  emperor  created  him  marshal  on  club,  short  and  strong.  Its  shape  varied 
eld,  adding,  "I  am  principally  in-  among  different  nations  and  at  different 
1  to  you  and  my  artillery  guards  for  times.  One,  still  preserved,  is  of  iron,  two 
ictory."  In  1810,  he  took  the  com-  feet  one  inch  long,  with  a  hollow  handle, 
of  Augereau^s  division  in  Catalonia,  and  a  head  seven  inches  long,  consisting 
laintained  his  fame  as  a  general,  both  of  seven  iron  leaves  perpendicularly  fixed 
and  in  the  war  against  Russia,  in  round  a  cylinder,  and  equidistant.  The 
The  capitulation  of  the  Prussians,  whole  weighs  three  pounds  nine  ounces. 
York,  who  belonged  to  his  army.  Two  maces,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ro- 
l  him  to  retreat  upon  Konigsberg,  land  and  Olivier  de  Roncevaux,  famous 
3,  1813.  In  May,  1813,  he  took  champions  under  Charlemagne,  w^  pre- 
iburg,  and  was  present  in  the  battles  served  in  France  towards  the  beginning 
tzen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated  of  the  last  centur)*,  and  perhaps  later, 
(icher  on  the  Katzboch  (q.  v.).  At  consisting  of  a  handle  two  feet  long,  to 
ic,  Oct  18,  he  commanded  the  11th  which  an  iron  ball  was  attached  by  a  triple 
>n.  He  fldso  distinguished  himself  at  chain.  It  ap[)ears  that  the  ball  was  fre- 
u,  and  in  the  bloody  campaign  be-  quentiy  covered  with  iron  spikes,  and  was 
I  the  Mame  and  Seine.  At  the  time  attached  to  the  handle  by  a  single  chain, 
poleon's  catastrophe,  in  1814,  he  had  Mr.  Grose  states,  that  similar  implements 
d  audiences  with  Alexander,  in  favor  were  long  used  by  the  trained  bands  of 
emperor.  Macdonald  was  the  first  London,  under  the  name  of  momt7ig'«/ar«. 
vise  the  abdication,  after  which  he  (See  BatUe-^xe,  and  Arms,)  At  present, 
n  his  adherence  to  Louis  XVUI.*  the  mace  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Iff  the  hundred  days  (1815),  he  resid-  authority  of  officers  of  state  (e.  g.  the 
his  estates.  After  Napoleon's  final  speaker  of  the  English  house  of  com- 
irow,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  mens),  before  whom  it  is  carried.  It  is 
I  of  honor,  and  was  directed  to  dis-  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  copper, 
CHirricnne  describes,  in  a  touching  manoer,  ^^^  ^^^  ornamented  with  a  crown,  gloUj 
J  interview  with  Napoleon.  and  cross. 
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M4CE ;  the  outer,  fleshv  and  coriareous  erel  small  atatet,  which  wero  i 

cover  of  the  nutmeg.    W  hen  tlic  fniit  in  at  \nr  with  the  Thracians  and  lUynanii 

gathered,  tlio  mace  is  carefully  8e|inratetl  Plulip  and  Alexander  gave  the  urendi 

from  the  nut,  dried  in  the  8un,  and  after-  cy  to  one  of  these  statea,  and  made  it  I 

wania  in  packed  in  chestai  of  ilitfereut  moM  fiowerful  in  the  world.     We  k 

aizea,  in  which  rtate  it  is  obtained  in  com-  no  |NUlicular  account  of  this  Mate,  buii 

merre.    (S<h?  J\'uimeff,)  known  to  have  lieen  a  limited  monard 

Macedonia  (now  Makdonia  or  Fililm  to  have  lieen  triliutary,  for  a  long  linie, 

Vilajeti,    a    U'rritor>-    contnining    1^*250  the  Illyriaiifl,  Thniciana  and  Prraiani,  a 

aquare  miI(.*H,  ruul  700,000  inhahitantd) ;  to  have  Ik-cu  obliged  to  give  up  all 

the  northoni  iwrt  of  the  fK'iiinriula  in  Ku-  harijors  to  the  Atheniana.    Tlie  aucc 

rope,  inhabitcil  by  the  (ire^'ka,  a  mi luii-  nion  nf  i\»  kingH  U'gina  with  tlie  Herarl 

tainoua  and  woody  region,  tht^  riclu*8  of  CanuuiK,  but  tint  become*  impottaiit  « 

which  ronsi-sted  rhiefly  in  uiinfM  of  goltl  the   aecewion  of  Philip  (q.  v.).      T 

and  silver ;  the  cuaKtM,  however,  pHMhiri^l  prince,  taking  advantage  of  the  atmii 

com,  wine,  oil  and  fniils.     It  wa^  wpa-  (»f  the  country  and  tlie  warlike  diagwiti 

rated    fntiii  Tlu-flKaly   on  the  south    by  of  itn  inbabitantA,  retluced  Greece,  wb 

the  OlynipUK  and  the  CnndMuiian  iiioun-  \%*mt  diHtnictiMl  by  inti*atiiie  hruiK  in  I 

taina  (now  Monte  di  Voluz/o);  and  on  ImttJe  of  ChaTonen,  R  C.  3:)^^.      His  a 

tlie  wcKt,  from  Kpinirs  by  the  Pindus  (now  Alexamier  (q.  v.),  milMiued  Asia,  and 

Stymphe).      In   n*gard    to    tiie    eiistrni,  an  luiintemiptiHl  Heriea  of  victories^  tor 

iiortheni    and  north -wcHteni  iMuindarieis  micccmvc  yeans  niatle  Macedonia,  ii 

we  mitft  di(ainguii<h  lietwe<;n  the  time  Ihv  aliort  time,  the  mistre«  of  half  the  wn 

foro  and  atb^  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex-  After  liisi  (lf*ath,  thin  immense  fmipire  i 

ander.     lk*f<Hre  bin  time,  all  the  country  dividinl.      Muc4*<h»nia  received  anew 

bey  Olid  tb<*Str}nion(StnimonH),  ami  even  ancient  UmitH,  and,  after  several   ban 

tlie  Maredoninn  iieniiiKuUi  fn»m  AmphiiM>-  lose  itH  dominion  over  Greece.    The  a 

lis  to  TlM'Mtalonicn,  iN'lungtti  to  Tliruce;  aii(*e  of  Philip  11  with  Carthage,  dui 

and  Pa-unia,  like wis(*,  on  the  north.  On  the  the  sifcond  Punic  war,  gave  occanon 

north-west,  towanls  fllyria,  it  was  Uiuiid-  tbirt  cataMtntpbe.    The  Komana  tlela] 

ed  by  lak«!  Lyrhnitia  (Achrida).      Philip  tli<>ir  n*veiigi*  for  a  season;  lait,  Ph 

conqueretl  tliij*  |N*n insula,  all  the  country  having  laid  Hi«*ge  to  Atlieim,  the  .Atheni 

to  tlie  river  Npssiih  (Karasu)  and  mi>unt  called  the  Konians  to  their  awiiitance  ; 

RhofloiM* ;  also  Pii-oiiia  ami    lllyria,  lie-  InttiT  di*clared  war  against   Macedoo 

voiid  Inkt*  Lyi'Jinitis.      Thus  tli«*  widrst  Philip  was  i*om|N>ll«Ml  to  sue  for  iieare, 

limits  of  Marcdoiiia  wi*n>  from  the  /Kf,^'-  surn*ndtT  bis  vcsm^U,  to  mtucc  his  ar 

an   stNi  to  till'  Ionian,  \«h<'n>  tbt>   Drino  lo  500  iiu>n,  ami  dffmy  the  e:K|M'ni«s 

fomied  its  iMiiindary.     Tli«'  pniviiir«'s  of  ib«*  war.     Prrs4'us,  thesucc*essiirof  Phi 

Maci*«lonia  \\i*n\  in  gcnt'nd,  known   by  liaviiig  taki'U  up  anus  against  KonK*,  i 

naini*  «*vcii  iN-fun-  tbf  I  in  if  of  II«t«m1o|us.  toinliy    di*(i'alfd    at     Pytlna    by    Pau 

In  th«*  tinif  «»f  Piiiljp,  t)i«'\'  \\«'n^  ]\K    TUv  /Kmiliiis,  H.  (\  l<iH,  and  the  Roniaiu-  u 

Koinans  diviilitl  i)i«*  nMuilnt' into  four  dis-  }Mis<M>s.-ion  of  tli(«  coimtr}'.     Indignant 

trii*ts — tb«*  fuM'Tii   i»n  llif   Sir\uioii  ami  l)it*ir  o|lp^'s^ion!>4,  ihr  .Maciiloniuii  Ufibd 

\fsous  li'iiii-rcif).  .\inpbi|Mili>) ;  tbf  |n'|i-  ami  llif  wliolf  nation  n'iN-lliil  undrr  .' 

insula  M>npital, 'I'lifw^ihinii-ui :  llif  smilb-  tlrisciis.     Ibii,  alb-r  a  l(»ng  siniggk*.  tl 

rni,   ini'ludihtf  'rhf<««alv    .fiipital,    Pflla]:  Wfn'ovfn'onif  liy  Uiiiiilus(^Hviliii3«Ma 

and  tbf  n<>ri)i<*rii   (fbiif  I'lly,  I'datfunia;.  doniriis,  tin*  iioliiliiy  %v<>n*  «>\iUil.  ainl 

TbfV   iiiailf    lil\ria  a   M>|Mini!f   I'oiintry.  foiuitry  U'ranif  a  Komaii  pn»\incf,  IL 

MaiMMJiinia  \ia!«  iiiliabitiil  li\  iwii  liitlfD'Ot  \\fi.     Mai*ftli»nia   now   forms   a  pan 

rai'ix* — fbf  TbrniMiUK,  til  ulmni  iHlmip'd  Tiirkfy  in  Kiini|M>.  and  is  inhabiiitl 

tbf   PaHiiiiaii>  and   PfJairiMiiaiiN  ami  llif  Walarbians,  Tiirkis  (in'«-ks  anil  Alia 

iKiriJUi!^  to  Miiiiiii  llif  .Miit't'ditiiiaiis  an*  ans.     Tbf  ^4■>llt)l-t•jLHtt■nl  |Nirt  is  undt-r 

sliowii  III  ba\f  In'|iiiii;i  i)  by  tbt-ir  l:iiit:iut::«>  |iai'ba  of  Satuniki  :   tbf  nortbfni,  iiiii 

and  fiiMiini*'.     I'liii\  >}M'ak!<  iif  LVt  ditlt*r-  iN>\^  or  aKas  or  tonus  In -f  roiimiiinii; 

fill  irilM-x,  %\)iii  dui-ll  lit-rf  at  an  t-arl)  |n>.  Ti apilal.  Salmiiki,  tbf  anrii*iit  TIm-b 

HimI  :  but  \\t- bri\f  iiti  jiartii'iilar  ncriiuiiN  ]«iiiii*a,  i*i  a  I'niitiiifn'ial  ttiwn,   and  ri 

i»filifiii.     Tbf  Mai'fi)iiiii.iif<  \M  n-  a  i'i\i-  tain?*   7(MNMI  inbaliiliuits, — Si***  the  Ou 

li/i*«l  |N>ii|i|r  liMiL'  )n  fiiD'  ibf   n-M  lit    llif  rjf   ami  ,htiifiiHug    of  Itu     Ihirxc    Rk 

(0n*i-kN  ami  \%in.  iii   \'a\'\^  ilifir  iii-trin*-  lraii<*talfi|    trmii   tbf    (if rmaii    of   t\ 

trrs:  but  lln-  4tn-i  k*>  afb-rManU  ^*  liir  i\-  MiiIIit  inxfnnl,  iKftk 
Cfllftl  ibfia,  ihat  liii-\    n-L':iri)i-il   llii'tii  as         M  «<  i  katih.n  Jnnii  m/frm.  lo  sitftfii 

barliariuji*.     Tb*'v  ui-rv  ibvidfil  uiio  >fv-  \%atfr,  roiisi>ts  in  tbf   infu»i<jn  «if  9\ 
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in  cobj  waier,  in  order  to  extract  ibo  hevd  ;  a  Tnachine  js  a  complex  tool,  a 

iu«sL      II  (liffeiB  from  diffeition  colloctioti  of  tooLi,  and  fiequcnlly  pul  in 

he  laner  operation  admils  iJie  up-  action  l>y  iuoDiniBle  forpc.    All  mnchiuee 

of  lieaL  Maccretion  ia  prclbrB-  are  iniend«d  eitljer  to  produM  power,  or 
K«  wliere  heat  would  be  injuri'  merely  to  transmit  power  aiul  execute 
rbere  volatile  and  aronuUic  sub-  work.  Of  the  class  of  uicclianical  agents 
re  lued.  by  which  raotion  is  lransiniilBd,-^ie  lever, 
los.  (8ee  .Ssndapiiu.)  tbe  pulley,  die  wedge,~-ii  has  been  de- 
[KERi.  The  utili^  of  inBchioe-  monHEraled  thatnojHJwerlaeBinedby their 
appticBlioii  lo  manufacturoti,  con-  use,  liowe-ver  ooinbined.  Whatever  force 
the  additioB  wliich  it  mnkcs  to  is  applied  at  one  part,  con  only  be  exerted 
Downr,  the  ecoooniy  of  human  si  some  other,  diiuitilahed  by  friction  and 
[in  the  convettdon  of  subeliuices  odier  iociileiital  causca;  and  whuieveris 
ly  worthlete  into  valuable  prod-  f^ned  jutherapidilyofezeculjon,  iacom- 
he  forces  derived  from  wind,  pensatml  by  the  uecessiiy  of  exerting  addi- 
ct and  from  sieain  are  bo  many  ijonal  force.    Theae  two  principles  should 

to  humao  power,  and  tho  tola]  be  constantly  borne  iu  mind,  and  leacli 

B  fbroe   ikuB  obtained  in  Great  us  lo  tiinii  our  anf  nipts  to  ifaines  which 

including    tlie   commercial  and  ore  possible.  (^e//jaWni/tu,/fy^vrioh'M, 

ntfitiK)  lias  b«cn  calculated,  by  Mtehani<!,Stam.] — \.  .IcaemuUiHng  Pne- 

M     ue    equivalent    to    llial   of  er.     Wheu  the  w»rk  lo  be  done  RHjuires 

0  kboicrs.  EjEpeiiments  have  more  force  fur  in  e^eculiou  tbau  can  hvi 
wl  the  fbrce  necessary  to  move  a  generated  in  the  time  necctoary  for  ils 
Uie  amoothed  floor  of  ils  quarry  complelioti,  recourse  must  be  bad  toitoiiie 

two  thitxis  of  iiB  weight ;  on  a  meclianical   method    of  preserving    and 

ioor,  three  lifUia;  if  soaped,  one  condcnung  a  part  of  the  power  exerted 

toa  raUura  on  iho  quarry  floor,  previously  (o  {lie  commencement  of  the 

1  BeGond;  on  wood,  one  lonieth.  process.  This  is  most  freijuently  accom- 
inctiease  of  knowleilge,  and  ou  plished  by  a  fly-wheel,  which  is  a  wheel 
ivanre  of  every  now  loot,  human  having  a  besvy  rim,  so  that  the  greater 
bridged :  Ihe  man  who  contrived  part  of  the  weight  is  near  the  circumfe- 
liiimpled  his  ]K)wer  over  brute  rence.     Ilrequiresgreat  power,  applied  lor 

The  nest  uee  of  machinery  is  some  time,  toaei  tltia  in  rapidmuuon.and, 
ttajaC  time,  and  this  ia  tooappa-  when  moving  with  coDndeisbic  velocity, 
quire  illusiiscion,  and  may  result  if  its  force  is  concentrated  on  a  point,  iis 
m  the  Incretue  of  fonv,  or  from  effecU  are  exceed  in  giy  powerful.  Auoih- 
ovemeol  in  Ihe  contrivance  of  er  metlioil  of  accumulating  power  con- 
firm both  united.  Instances  of  sisis  in  raising  a  weight,  imdilien  allowing 
luction  of  valuable  substances  it  to  fall.  A  man,  witli  a  heavy  hammer, 
nhleEB  msieriald  ate  constantly  may  slriko  repealed  blows  on  the  bead  of 
[  in  all  the  arts;  uud  though  tliis  a  pile  without  any  eifecli  but  a  heavy 
;«r  to  be  merely  the  coimeqiienca  weight,  raised  by  machinery  lo  a  greater 
ific  knowledge,  yet  it  is  evident  height,  though  the  blow  is  less  frequently 
nee  cannot  ejdst,  nor  could  its  repeated,  produces  the  desired  effect.— r 
m  made  productive  by  applica-  3.  Rrgvlaling  Ptncer.  Uniformity  and 
■out  machinery.  In  tlie  liistory  sieadinese  In  the  motion  of  the  machinery 
Kience,  we  find  the  improve-  are  eseeutial  iwlh  to  ils  success  and  ite 
its  macfainei^y,  the  invention  of  duration.  The  ^vemor,  in  the  ateam- 
Dt^  lo  constitute  an  imporloiit  engine,  is  a  contrivance  for  tfaia  purpose. 
M  cbemisi,  the  astronomer,  ihe  A  vane  or  fly  of  little  weight,  but  large 
I,  the  buidiandman,  ihe  painter,  surface,  is  also  used.  It  revolves  r«pid^, 
lor,  is  such  only  by  ilic  application  and  soon  acquiree  a  uniform  rate,  whicm 
oety.  Applietl  science  in  all  its  it  cannot  much  exceed ;  because  any  ad- 
jd   the  fine  and  useful  arts,  are  dition  lo  ils  velocity  produces  a.  greater 

K'  ■  of  miuil,  indeed,  but  gained  atldllion  tr>  the  resislance  of  tlie  air.    This 

instrumentalily  of  mnchinery.  kind   of  fly   is  generally   used   in   email 

sencB  between  a  lool  and  a  ma-  pieces   of   mechaoiatn,    and,   unhke    the 

not  ea|»Bble  of  very  precise  dis-  heavy  fly,  il  serves  lo  destroy,  instead  of 

nor  is  it  necessary,  ui  a  popu-  to  preseri'e,  force. — 3.  hmreiue  of  y'elociiy. 

lination   of  them,   lo  make  any  Ojieralions  requiring  a  trifling  exertion  of 

ra,      A   tool   is   usually   a  more  force  niny  become  iaijguing  by  the  rapidi- 

ischine,  and  generally  used  by  ty  of  motion  necesHry,  or  b  detjcee'of 
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rapidity  may  be  desirable  beyond  the  pressure  of  1500  atmospheres. — 8.  Eit' 
power  of  muscular  action.  Whenever  ctcftru^  Operations  too  emieaUjhr  human 
the  work  itself  is  light,  it  becomes  neces-  Touch.  The  same  povrer  wuich  twim 
sary  to  increase  the  velocity  in  order  to  the  stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  ooarmt 
economize  time.  Thus  twistinflp  the  fibres  canvass,  may  be  employed,  to  more  ad- 
of  wool  by  the  fingers  would  be  a  most  vantage  thaii  human  mmds,  in  spmning 
tedious  operati<»i.  in  the  common  spin-  the  gossamer  thread  of  the  cotton,  and  en- 
iiinff-wheel,  the  velocity  of  the  foot  is  twining,  with  fairy  fin^rs,  the  meshes  of 
moderate,  but,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  the  most  delicate  fabnc.---9.  Registering 
that  of  the  tliread  is  most  rafud.  A  band.  Operations.  Machinenr  afibrds  a  sure 
})as8ing  round  a  large  wheel,  and  then  means  of  remedying  tne  inattention  of 
round  a  small  spindle,  efifects  this  change,  human  agents,  by  instnimentSy  for  in* 
This  contrivance  is  a  common  one  in  ma-  stance,  for  counting  the  strokes  of  an  a- 
chiner}'. — 4.  Diminution  of  Velocity,  This  gine,  or  the  number  of  coins  struck  in  t 
is  commonly  required  for  the  pur[x>se  of  press.  The  tell-tale,  a  piece  of  mechan- 
overcoming  great  resistances  with  small  ism  connected  with  a  clock  in  an  ap■I^ 
power.  Systems  of  pulleys  afford  an  ex-  ment  to  which  a  watchman  has  not  accoii 
ample  of  this:  in  the  smoke-jack,  a  great-  reveals  whether  he  has  neglected,  at  any 
er  velocity  is  produced  than  is  required,  hourof  his  watch,  to  pull  a  string  in  token 
and  it  is  tlierefbre  moderated  by  transmis-  of  hisvigilance. — 10.  Economy  of MaUridk 
sion  through  a  number  of  wheels. — 5.  The  precision  with  which  all  operatioDs 
Spreading  the  Action  of  a  Force  extrtedfor  are  executed  by  machinery,  and  the  end 
o  few  Mntwtes  over  a  large  Time,  This  similarity  of  the  articles  made,  produce  i 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  degree  of  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
employments  of  machiher}'.  The  half  the  raw  material  which  is  sometimes  of 
minute  which  we  spend  daily  in  winding  great  importance.  In  reducing  the  trunk  of 
up  our  watches  is  an  exertion  of  force  a  tree  to  planks,  the  axe  was  fbrmeriy  used, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wheels,  is  vrith  the  loss  of  at  least  half  the  materaL 
spread  over  twenty-four  hours.  A  ^at  The  saw  produces  thin  boards,  with  a  Ion 
number  of  automata,  moved  by  springs,  of  not  more  than  an  eightli  of  the  male- 
nmy  l)e  classed  under  this  division. —  rial. — \\,  The  Identity  of  the  Re^tiU,  Noilh 
t).  Saving  Time  in  natural  Operations,  ing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  peifect 
The  process  of  tanning  consists  in  com-  similarity  of  tilings  manufactured  oy  the 
M'ilng  the  tanning  pnnciple  with  every  same  tool.  If  the  top  of  a  box  is  to  he 
jKirticle  of  the  skin,  which,  by  the  ordinary  made  to  fit  over  the  lower  part,  it  may  he 
process  of  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  the  done  by  gradually  advancing  the  tool  of 
tanning  matter,  requires  from  six  months  the  sliding  rest ;  after  tliis  adjustment,  no 
to  two  years.  By  enclosing  the  solution,  additional  care  is  requisite  in  making  a 
with  the  hide,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  ex-  thousand  boxes.  The  same  result  ap- 
haiisting  the  air,  the  pores  of  the  hide  be-  pears  in  all  the  arts  of  printing:  the  im- 
ing  deprived  of  air,  exert  a  ca[»illury  at-  pressions  from  the  same  block,  or  the 
Traction  on  the  tan,  which  mav  be  aided  same  copperplate,  have  a  similarity  which 
by  ])ressure,  so  that  the  thickest  hides  no  lalx>r  of  the  hand  could  produce. — i^ 
may  be  tanned  in  six  weeks.  The  opera-  Accuracy  of  the  Work,  The  accuracy  widi 
tioii  of  bleaching  aflbrtls  another  example,  which  machinery  executes  its  wdik  is, 
— 1,  Exerting  Forces  too  large  for  human  |)erhaps,  one  of  its  most  important  advan- 
Poicer.  When  the  force  of  large  boilies  tages.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  i 
of  men  or  anunals  is  ap|)licd,  it  becomes  very  skilful  workman,  with  tiles  and  pol- 
<lifiicult  to  concentrate  it  simuItaneou!<ly  ishing  substances,  to  form  a  perfect  cylin- 
at  a  given  point.  The  iK)wer  of  stcain,  der  out  of  a  piece  of  steel.  This  process, 
air  or  water  is  employed  to  overcome  re-  by  the  aid  of^the  lathe  and  the  slidmg  real, 
sistances  which  would  require  a  great  ox-  is  the  every  day  employment  of  hundreds 
pense  to  surmount  by  aiuiual  labor.  The  of  workmen.  On  these  two  last  advui- 
twistiug  of  the  largest  cables,  the  rolling,  tages  of  machinery  depends  the  system  of 
hammering  and  cutting  of  large  masses  co))ying,  by  which  pictures  of  the  original 
of  iron,  the  draining  of  mines,  require  may  bo  multiplied,  and  thus  almost  on- 
enormous  exertions  of  physical  force,  con-  limited  fmins  may  be  bestowed  in  pro- 
tinned  for  considerable  periods.  Other  ducin^  the  model,  which  shall  cost  10^ 
means  are  used  when  the  force  required  times  the  price  of  each  individual  speci- 
is  great,  and  the  space  through  which  it  is  men  of  its  perfections.  Operations  of 
to  act  is  small.  The  hydraulic  press  can,  co])ying  take  place,  by  printmc,  by  caM- 
by  the  exertion  of  one  man,  produce  a  ing,  by  moulding,.by  atampingy  by  puiich- 
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ing,  with  elongatioD,  with  altered  dimen-  ican  judge  and  revolotioiiary  patriot, 
sions.  A  reraaikable  example  of  the  arts  bora  March  19,  17!il,  in  the  county  of 
of  copying  lies  before  the  eye  of  the  read-  Chester,  PennsyK-ania.  After  an  academic 
er  ill  these  pages.  1.  They  are  copies  and  profesRonal  couree  of  studiea,  he  was 
obtained  by  printine  from  stereo^pe  admitted  an  attoraey,  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
plates.  2.  Those  plates  are  copies  on-  aoon  obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy 
tained  (by  casting)  fitim  moulds  formed  of  attomcy-ffcneral  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
plaster  of  Paria  3.  The  moulds  are  In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
copies  obtained  by  pouring  the  plaster,  in  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
a  liquid  state,  upon  the  movable  types.  4.  the  same  year,  elected  clerk  of  the  house 
Tlie  types  are  copies  (by  casting)  from  of  assembly.  In  October,  1762,  he  wi» 
moulds  of  copper,  called  matrices.  5.  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  for  the 
The  lower  part  of  the  matrices,  bearing  county  of  Newcastle,  and  was  annually 
the  impressions  of  the  letters  or  characters  returned  for  seventeen  successive  years, 
are  copic£  (by  punching)  from  steel  although  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  for 
punches,  on  which  the  same  characters  the  last  six  years  of  that  period.  Wishing 
exist  in  relief.  6.  The  cavities  in  these  to  decline  a  re-election,  he  went  to  New- 
steel  punches,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  castle  in  1779,  and  stated  his  purpoae. 
letters  a,  6,  &c.,  are  produced  from  other  A  /committee  then  waited  upon  hirji  to 
steel  punches  iu  which  those  ports  are  in  request  that  he  would  designate  seven 
relief.  (For  machincr\',  in  political  econ-  persons  in  whom  they  might  confide  as 
omy,  see  Labor-saving  ,Mackines.)  representatives  of  tliat  county,     lie  was 

MackinerVy  in  |)oetry.    (See  Poetry,)  finally  obliged  to  comply  witli  this  flatter- 

Mack,  Churies,  l)aron  von ;  an  Austrian  ing  request,  and  the  gentlemen  whom  he 

senerol,  born  in  Franconia,  in  1752.    On  named  were  chosen  by  a  large  majority, 

feaving  college,  his  inclination  led  him  to  Mr.  Mackean  was  sent  to  the  general 

enlist  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  dra-  congress  of  the  colonies,  which  assembled 

goons,  and  his  good  conduct  soon  obtain-  at  New  York  in  If 65.    He,  Lynch  and 

id  him  tlie  nuik  of  a  petty  officer.    In  Otis  formed  the  committee  who  firamed 

tlie  war  with  Turkey,  he  obtained  a  cap-  the    address   to    the   British    house    of 

uiin's  commission.     His  spirit  of  enter-  commons.     In  1765,  he  was  appointed 

prise  procured  him  the  favor  of  Laudon,  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and 

who  recommended  him  to  tlie  emperor,  of  the  orphan's  court  for  the  county  of 

On  the  occurrence  of  war  with  France,  Newcastle.    In  November  term,  1765^  and 

Mack  was  appointed  quarter-master-gen-  February  term,  1766,  he  was  one  of  the 

eral  of  the  anny  of  die  prince  of  Coburg,  bench  that  ordered  the  officers  of  the 

and  directed  tlie  operations  of  the  cam-  court  to  proceed  in  their  duties,  as  usual, 

paign  of  17i)3.    In  1797,  he  succeeded  on  unstamped    paper.     In   1771,  judse 

the  arch-duke  Charles  in  the  command  of  Mackean  was  appointed  collector  of  the 

the  army  of  the  Rhine.    The  following  port  of  Newcastle.    When  measures  were 

year,  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  then  invaded  adopted  to  assemble  the  general  coneress 

by  tlie  French ;  but,  being  beaten  in  tlie  of  1774,  he  took  an  active  part  in  them, 

field,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  the  and  was  a])pointed  a  delegate  from  the 

Neapolitans,  he  fled  to  the  French  camp,  lower  counties  in  Delaware.    September 

and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon.    He  5,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  served 

found  means  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the  in  it  eight  consecutive  years  and  a  hali^ 

opinion  of  the  emperor,  who,  in  1804,  being  aimually  re-elected  until  February, 

constituted  general  Mack  commander-in-  1, 1783.    He  was  the  only  man  who  was, 
chief  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia  and  ludy.  '  without  intermission,  a  member  during 

In  1805,  Napoleon  forced  him  to  retreat  the  whole  period.    He  was  president  of 

beyond  the  Danube,  and  to  submit  to  the  the  body  in  1781.    Though  a  member  of 

ftnious  capiuilation  of  UUn,   by  which  congress  till  1783,  yet  from  July,  1777, 

528,000  of  the  Austrians  became  prisonera.  ho  held  the  office  and  executed  the  du- 

Mack  was  permitted  to  go  to  Vienna,  tics  of  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania.    He 

where  he  was  tried  before  a  militanr  tri-  was  particularly  active  and  useful  in  pro- 

bunal,  and  received  the  sentence  of  death  moting  the  declaration  of  independence, 

as  a  traitor  to  his  country.    His  doom,  which  he  signed.    A  few  days  after  that 

however,  was  commuted  by  the  emperor  event,  he  marched,  with  a  battalion,  of 
for  imprisonment;  and  he  was,  after  a    which  he  was  colonel,  to  Perth  Amboy 

time,  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  in  New  Jersey,  to  support  general  Wash- 

1828.  ington,  and  behaved  with  gallantry  in  the 

Mackeait,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Amer-  dimgerous  Bkirmishes  which  took  place 

VOL.  Tin.  16 
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while  he  remained  with  the  army.    Here-  pearpd,  and  was  followed,  a  few  y«tiB 

turned  to  Dela^i-are  to  prepare  a  consti-  after,  by  the  Man  of  the  World,  and,  at  a 

tution  for  that  state,  which  he  drew  up  in  later  period,  by  Julia  de  Roubign^    These 

the  course  of  a  night,  and   which  was  works  are  distinguished  by  sweetness  ud 

unanimously  adopted  the  next  day  by  the  beauty  of  style,  tendemeaa  and  delicacT 

house  of  assembly.    In  1///,  he  acted  as  of  imagination,  and  deep  pathoe,  whiefa 

president  of  the  state  of  Delaware.    At  rendered  them  extensively  and  deservedly 

that  period,  as  he  relates,  he  was  hunted  popular.    A  club  of  literary  gentlemen, 

like  a  fox,  by  the  enemy ;  he  ni'as  com-  m  Edinburgh,  to  which  Mackenzie  be- 

pelled  to  remove  his  family  live  times  in  a  longed,  were  accustomed  to  read  esBtn 


few  montlis,  and  at  lengtii  placed  them  in  on  various  subjects,   at  their  meetinn 

a  httle  log  house,  on  the  banks  of  the  and,  at  his  suggestion,  and  under  his  di- 

Susquehannah  ;    but    tliey    were    soon  rection,  a  series  of  them  was  pubtisfaed 

obliged  to  leave  this  retreat,  on  account  of  (from  1778),  under  the  title  of  the  Miiror; 

the  Indians.    July  2d,  1777,  he  received  lie  afterwards  conducted  a  similar  pub* 

the  commission  of  chief-justice  of  Pcnn-  lication,  under  the  title  of  the  Lounm 

8}'lvaiiia,  which  of)ice  he  discharged  22  to  both  of  which  he  communicated  t 

years,  and  gave  striking  proofs  of  ability,  large  portion  of  the  essays.      In  theie^ 

impartiality  and  courage.    Some  of  these  united  with  his  usual  grace  of  style,  he 

are  related  in  the  Biographv  of  (iie  Sign-  displayed  a  power  of  wit  and  humor,  in 

era  to  the  Declaration  of  inde|)endcnce.  rallying  the  follies  of  his  age,  which  m 

Judge  Mackean  was  a  member  of  die  do  not  discover  in  his  novel&     It  is  wn- 

convention  ofPennsylvania  that  ratified  the  thy  of  memor}'  that,  in  his  eeea}-8  in  the 

constitution  of  die  U.  States,  which  he  su{>-  Lounger,  he  was  the  ftrst  to  bring  Buia 

ported  in  a  masteriy  speech.    Asa  delegate  forwa^  to  the  public  notice.     To  the 

tothcPennsyh-aniaconveutionuf  nSc',  he  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  tbe 

aided  in  forming  the  present  constitution  Highland  society,  he  made  many  valuibfe 

of  Pennsylvaniu.     lu  17^),  he  was  elect-  communications,  and  was  the  author  of 

ed  governor  of  that  state,  as  a  leader  of  tlie  report  to  the  latter  on  the  controveny 

the  deniocratic,  contradistinguished  from  concerning  the  }x>emsof  Ossian,  in  which 

the  federal  party.    As  governor,  he  had  he  maintains  their  authenticity.     This  re- 

an  arduous  task  to  |)erforin,  and  he  was  [mrt  was  published  se|»arBitely  (1805),  and 

c<|ua]  to  it,  but  he  tietrayed  the  party  poh-  contains  much  valuable  information  rela- 

tician  too  often,  in  the  course  of  his  ad-  tive.to  Gaelic  poetn'.    While  thus  ac- 

ministration,  which  lasted  for  nine  years,  tivc  in  literar>'  pureuits,  Mackenzie  dis- 

the  constitutional  limit     In  lS(Xi,  it  was  charged,  for  a  long  time,  tlie   laborious 

proposed  to  hirn  to  become  a  candidate  duties  of  controller  of  taxes  for  Scotland, 

for   the  office   of  vice-president   of  the  and  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  tbe 


June  24,  lc<17,  in  his  84th  year.    Uc  was  3fACKE>-ziE,  sir  Alexander;  originally 

one  of  the  tiitliers  of  the  n^piiblic,  and  in  a  Canadian   merchant,   engaged    in  the 

this  (piality  will  lie  houon'd,  «si<Ie  from  north-west  fur  trade.     In  1/89,  he  detff- 

the  resentments  whicli  his  proceedings  as  mined  to  undertake  a  journey,  with  the 

a  party  |>olitieiaii  engc*ndere<l.  view  of  [>eiietrating  to  the  coast  of^  the 

Macke.nzik,   Henrj',    a    novelist    and  Northern  Polar  ocean.    He  set  out  from 

miscellaneous  writer,  whom  sir  W.  Scott,  fort  Chi[>pew>'an,  June   3,   ciXMsed   the 

in  the  dedication  of  Waveriey,  calls  the  Slave  lake,  and  descended  the  river  which 

Scottish  Atidisoit,  was  l)om  hi  Scotland,  in  now  bears  his  name.    July  12,  his  party 


pH'viously  n'sided  in  London,  for  pn»f<*s-  the  presence  of  whales,  it   was  obiious 

sional  [lurjioses,  and,  while  there,  wrote  that  they  were  near  the  sea.     They  were 

his  first  production,  the  Prince  of  Tunis,  now    nearly    in  the    ladtude    at    which 

a  tnig(nly,  whi<;h  was  favorably  received.  Hennio  found  the  Coppennine  river  to 

His  pjiHsion  for  elegant  litcniture  h^l  iiini  full  into  the  sea,  but  about  ^P  more  id 

to  devote  his  leisun;  hours  to  ]K)lite  stud-  longitu<lc  to  the  west     By  this  journey, 

ies,  and  made  him  the  friend  and  associ-  Mr.  Mackenzie  added  one  more  link  lo 

ate  of  tlie  mo»t  eminent  scholan  of  Edin-  die  chain  of  <liHCoveries  in  the  North.    He 

burgh.    In  1771,  Jiis  Man  of  Feeling  ap-  reached  fort  Chippewyan,  on  his  retom^ 
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September  4,  having  been  absent  102  days,  scended  of  an  ancient  Scotch  ftmiljr,  and 

Id  October,  179S;  be  undertook  a  still  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dorish,  eonnty 

more  arduous  jouniey  acrosB  the  conti-  of  In^-eraeaa,  Scotland,  in  1765.    After 

nent,  to  the  shore  of  the  North  Pacific,  studying  at  the  school  of  Fortroee,  in 

He  encountered  innumerable  difficulties,  Ross^hire,  he  was  sent  to  King's  college, 

and  suffered  greatly,  before  he  could  ac-  Aberdeen,  and  spent  three  yeais  at  Edin- 

comjplish  his  purpose ;  but  at  length,  July  burgh,  chiefly  in  medical*  studies.     He 

12, 1798,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  received  his  medical  degree  in  1787 ;  but 

Pacific,  near  cape  Menzies,  in  latitude  329,  his  attention  had  already  been  drawn  to 

Id  1801,  having  returned  to  England,  he  seneral  literature,  historv,  and  moral,  po- 

published    his    Voyage    through    North  htical  and  speculative  philoeophyj  and  his 

America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  inclination  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his 

in  1789  and  1793  (4to.) ;  and,  in  the  fol-  profesBion.      In  1789,    we  find  him  in 

lowing  year,  he  received,  as  a  reward  for  London,  where  he  published  a  pamphlet 

his  exertions,  the  honor  of  knighthood.  on  the  regency  question,  which,  on  ac- 

Mackenzie's  River  ;  a  river  of  North  count  of  the  sudden  recovery  of  the  king, 
America.  Id  the  first  part  of  its  course,  attracted  little  notice.  A  visit  to  the  con- 
it  flows  N.  E  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  tincnt,  at  tliat  interesting  period,  contrib- 
under  the  name  of  the  Unxgah,  or  Peace  uted  to  excite  his  syiupathies  for  the 
river ;  thence  to  Slave  lake,  it  is  called  French,  and  he  published  a  reply  to  the 
Slave  river;  it  then  takes  the  name  of  celebrated  Reflections  of  Burice,  under  the 
Mackeiuie^a  river,  and  flows  780  miles  N.  title  of  Vindiciit  GaUictt,  or  Defence  of  the 
into  the  Arctic  sea ;  k>n.  130°  to  135"^  W. ;  French  Revolution  (1792),  a  woric  which 
lat.  69°  14'  N.  Its  whole  course  is  about  laid  the  foundation  of  his  feme,  and  ac- 
2000  miles.    (See  precedif^  article,)  quired  for  him  the  fiiendship  both  of  Fox 

Ma CKE REL  (scomber).    This  is  a  tribe  of  and  his  great  antagonist.    About  this  time, 

migratory  fishes,  which  annually  visit  our  Mr.  Mackintosh  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 

coest,  and  is  among  the  most  celebrated  dent  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  soon  called  to 

€i£  that  class,  for  its  numbers,  and  for  the  the  bar  by  that  society,  and  commenced 

neat  use  made  of  it  in  a  salted  state,  the  practice  of  the  law.    Having  obtained 

The  European  mackerel  (SI  scondter)  was  permission,    though  not  without   much 

eariy  known  as  an  article  of  food,  and  difficulty,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 

was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancient  in  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  law 

Romans,  as  forming  the  celebrated  sarumj  of  nations,  he  published  his  Introductory 

a  pickle,  or  sauce,  of  which  they  made  Lecture,  under  the  tide  of  a  Discourse  on 

great  use.    This  was  prepared  fit>m  seve-  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.    The 

ral  di^rent  kinds  of  fishes,  but  tliat  fit)m  ability  which  it  disfilayed  obtained  him  a 

the  mackerel  was  deemed  by  fiir  the  best  large  audience,   including  some  of  the 

The  mackerel  is  easily  taken,  by  a  variety  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country. 

of  baits,  and  the  capture  always  succeeds  On  the  trial  of  Peltier  for  a  libel  against 

best  during  a  gende  breeze  of  wind,  which  Bonaparte  (then  first  consul  of  France),  in 

is  hence  termed  a  mackerel  breeze  by  sea-  which  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by 

men.    At  such  a  time,  the  usual  bait  is  a  bit  Mr.  Percival,  the  attorney-general  (after- 

of  red  cloth,  a  colored  feather,  &c.    This  wards  first  minister  of  state),  and  Mr. 

fish,  when  alive,  possesses  great  symme-  Abbot  (the  present  lord  Tenterden),  the 

try  of  form  and  brilliancy  ofcolors,  which  defence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Mackin- 

are  much  impaired  by  deatli,  though  not  tosh,  as  sole  counsel,  **  in  the  most  brilliant 

wholly  obliterated.    It  is  said,  tliat,  m  the  speech,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  "  ever  made  at 

spring,  theur  eyes  ore  almost  covered  with  bar  or  in  forum,"  which  at  once  estob- 

a  white  film,  which  grows  in  the  winter,  lished  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  and 

and  is  regulariy  cast  at  the  beginning  of  an  orator.    The  reconlersliip  of  Bombay, 

summer,  before  which  they  are  half  blind,  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  vvas  soon 

There  ore  several  species  of  mackerel  on  after  conferred  on  him,  and,  besides  the 

the  coast  of  the  U.  States,  the  most  com-  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 

iDon  of  which  the  5.  vemalia^  closely  re-  nine  years  wliich  he  spent  in  India  were 

sembles  the  European  species.  marked  by  his  exertions  in  the  ameliora- 

MACKi2f AC    (See  J^fichiUmaekma£,)  tion  of  the  criminal  law,  the  foundation 

Mackintosh,  sir  James,  eminent  as  a  of  the  Literary  Society  in  Bombay,  and 

jurist,  a  statesman,  and  a  writer,— equally  his  valuable  communications  in  tlie  Asiatic 

distinguished  for  his  extensive  learning,  Register.    While  sitting  on  an  admiralty 

his  huge  views,  and  his  liberal  principles  cause,  he  declared  that  that  court  was 

in  law,  politics  and  philosophy^ — ^is  de-  bound  to  decide  by  the  law  of  nations, 
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and  not  (as  had  been  maintained  by  one  1G90,  and  was  employed  in  Dublin,  as  a 

of  the  judges  in  England)  by  any  direction  barge-man,  until  bis  21st  vear,  when  be 

from  the  king  or  his  iniuisterB.     Soon  went  to  England,  and  joined  a  company  of 

after  his  return  to  England,  sir  James  was  strolling  comedians,  lu  171G,  he  appeared 

returned  a  member  oi  the  house  of  com-  as  an  actor  in  the  theatre  at  Lancoliri^liio- 

mons,  for  the  county  of  Nairn,  in  Scotland  fields.   It  was  not,  however,  until  1741,  tfait 

(1813),  and  has  since  sat  for  the  borough  he  established  his  fame  as  an  actor,  by  his 

of  Knarcsborough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  admirable  performance  of  Shy  lock,  that  be- 

influence  of  lord  Fitzwilliam.    When  he  ing,  indeetl,  tlie  only  character  in  which  b? 

fufit  entered  tlie  house,  ho  did  not  appear  stood  preeminent    He  continued  on  tbe 

equal  to  his  reputation ;  but,  in  the  sue-  stage  until  1781),  which  long  inter\'al  vm 

coeding  sessions,  he  took  his  stand  among  marked  by  the  usual  Ticissitudcs  of  the* 

the  fir^  parliamentary  speakers.    To  an  atrical  life^  rendered  still  greater  by  tbe 

intimate  acquaintance  with  the  connnou  tcm|)erof  the  individual.     During  the  laK 

and  civil  law,  he  adds  the  r&rer  c^haracter  years  of  his  life,  his  understanding  becaiiK 

of  a  generous  Htatcsman  ;  and  there  are  inqMiircd,  and  in  this  state  he  died,  Juk 

few  instances  in  which  finer  reasoning,  or  11, 1797,  at  the  age  of  107.     His  Man  of 

deeper  learning  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  World,  a  comedy,  discovers  a  keen 

and  the  influence  of  Inn  nun  luws  upon  knowle<lge  of  lite  and  nianners,  and  ei- 

the  feelings,  [)a9sions  and  inten^sts  of  tlie  poses  meanness,  sycophancy,  and  pditi- 

human  race,  have  lieen  siistainf^d,  dcvel-  cal  servility,  wiUi  considerable  skill.    Ha 

oped  and  enforced  by  a  more  manly  and  Love  A-la-mo<Ie  also  ixiaseaaes  kindrrd 

vigorous  eloquence.     Ills  greatest  efforts  merit    Macklin  was  an  entertaining  cooi- 

were  directed  to  the  amendment  of  the  panion,  although  dictatorial,  and  verj*  ira»- 

criminal  code,  which  had   been   under-  cible. 

taken  by  sir  Samuel  Roniilly,  and  was  Macknight,  James,  a  leamcHl  ScotDsh 

taken  up  as  a  solemn  bequest  by  his  friend  divhie,  bom  in   1721,  was  educated  at 

and  representative.    The  escape  of  Napo-  Glasgow  and  Leyden,  and,  on  bis  retnni, 

leon  from  Elba,  the  congress  of  Layl)ach,  was  ordained  minister  of  Maybole,  where 

the  Irish  Catholics,  the  oppression  of  the  he  remained  16  years,  and  composed  his 

Greeks,  Scotch  juries,  tlie  trial  of  the  Hannony  of  the  Gospels,  and   liis  Nev 

queen,  are  a  few  of  the  subjectri  on  Tvhicli  he  Translation  of  the  Eiiistles.     In  1 763,  he 

has  exerted  his  eloquence.    Sir  Jamt;s  was,  published  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  Histoir. 

for  some  time,  lord  rector  of  tlic  university  In  177:2,  he  became  one  of  the  ministns 

of  Scotland.     He  is  niso  the  author  of  a  of  Edinburgh.    Dr.  Macknight  empkived 

celebrated  revit'w  (Edinburgh  Rev.,  vols,  nearly  30  years  in  the  execution  of  his 

27  and  36)  of  Stewart^s  Disc^uniH!  on  the  last  and  greatest  work,  on  tlie  apostolical 

Progress- of  Metaphysical  SciencH,  and  of  epistles — a  New  hteral  Translation  froni 

a  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  the  Greek  of  all  the  Apostolicid  E|»istks. 

and  Political  Science,  prefixed  to  the  new  with  Commentaries  and  Notc^  ]>hilol<^- 

edition  of  the  Ent^yclopsedia  liritannica,  ical,  critical,  explanatory'    and    practitxJ 

and   published    st^pamtely    (4to.,    1830).  (171)5,  4  vols.,  4to.).    He  dietl  in  1800. 

His   History  of  Kiiglund    is   not  a  de-  Maclavrin,  Cohn ;  a  celebrated  ntath- 

tailed  narrative  of  events,  but  a  rajiid,  yet  ematician  and  philosopher,  boni  in  Scnt- 

claar,  profound  and  philosophic  view  of  land,  in  Uii)S.    He  studied  at  Glasgow, 

the  state  and   progn'ss  of  society,  law,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  tlwr 

goveniment  and  civilization  in  England,  age  of  15,  and  defended  a  thcTsis  on  tbr 

in  which  the  lessons  of  exiierience,  the  Power  of  Gravitation.     In  1717,  he  oh- 

character  of  men  and  events,  the  circuin-  tained    the    mathematical    chair   in  tbe 

stances  which  have  promoted,  retarded,  Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and,  tuo 

modified  tlie  social  and  political  improve-  years  after,  was  chosen  a  lellow  of  tbe 

ment  of  the  English  nation,  are  unlblded  royal  society.     In  1725,  he  was  elected 

and  judged  with  the  acuteness  of  a  phi-  professor  of  matliematics  at  £MiiilHir;ph, 

losopher  and  the  wisilom  of  a  practical  where  his  lectures  contributed  much  to 
statesman.    His    style    is   simple,    clear, ,  raise  the  character  of  that  university  ai*  a 

gracefu]  and  elegant,  and  often  rises  to  school  of  science.     A  controversy*  mtb 

eloquence,  when  tlie  historian  traces  out  bishop  Berkeley  led  to  tlie  publication  of 

the  growth  of  lil)crty,  and  the  influence  Maclaurin's  gneat  work,  his  Treatise  on 

of  generous  institutions.    In  July  1831,  he  Fluxions  (Edinburgh,  17*^  2  vols^  4ta;. 

made  an  eloquent  s|)eechiu  favor  of  refonn.  He  died  June  14, 1746.    He  was  the  au* 

Macklin,  Chariea,  an  actor  and  drama-  thor  of  a  Treatise  on  Algebra ;  an  Account 

tist  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Ua- 
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ies ;  papen  in  the  TfBiiBwtkmfl  of  'mga,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  1670, 

loyal  Society;  and  other  works.  L^deo,  and  1774,  Leipeic.    He  is  sup- 

LCPHSR805,  James ;  a  Scottish  writer,  posed  to  have  died  about  the  year  ^0. 

iguished  in  literary  history  for  his  MADAOASCAa ;  an  island  of  Afika,  on 

lations  or  imitations  of  Gaelic  poems,  the  eastern  coost.  spparated  finom  the  con- 

0  have  been  composed  in  the  third  tinent  by  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
iiy.  He  was  born  in  1738,  and  stud-  which  is  about  S^O  mik^  across.  It  ex- 
t  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Having  tends  firom  11°  57'  to  25°  4(y  S.  bs.,  and 
shed  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  fiom  43°  33^  to  50°  25^  £.  Ion.,  and  is 
lated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Lan-  about  900  miles  long,  and  from  120  to  300 
e,  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable  broad ;  square  miles,  about  220,000 ;  pop- 
to  collect  additional  specimens  of  ulation,  uncertain ;  estimated  by  Flacourt 
nal  poetry.  He  produced,  as  the  at  1,600,000 ;  bv  Rondoux,  at  3,000,000 ; 
of  bis  researches,  Fingal,  an  ancient  by  Rochon,  at  4,000,000.    It  is  one  of  the 

Poem,  translated  from  the  Gaelic  largest  islands  in  the  world,  and  is  re- 

!,  4to.);  Temora,  and  other  Poems  miukable  for   its    fertility.    The  surface 

ij  4to.) ;  professe^y  translated  from  is  greatly  diversified,  being  intersected, 

lals  by  Oflsian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  throughout  its  whole  length,  by  a  chain 

ic  prince  of  the  third  century,  and  his  of  lony  mountains,  the  highest  summits 

imporaries.    (For  an  account  of  the  of  which  are  said  to  be  about  11,000  feet 

oversy  on  this  subject,  see  Ossian,)  above  the  sea.     The  scenery  of  these 

1  the  evidence  of  the  contending  par-  mountains  is  oflen  grand  and  picturesque, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  Macpher-  The  forests  abound  in  beautiful  trees,  as 

prose  epics  were  founded  on  tradi-  palms,  ebony,  wood  for  dyeing,  bambooe 
1  narratives  current  among  the  High-  of  enormous  size,  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
•rs;  but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  their  The  botany  of  the  island  is  interesting; 
is  comparatively  modem ;  and  it  is  iron  mines  abound  in  various  parts ;  other 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascer-  minerals  are  found ;  but  the  mineralogv 
the  precise  extent  of  his  obligations  of  the  island  has  been  but  little  explornL 
3  Gaelic  bards  of  former  ages.  Mr.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
iherson  was  afterwards  agent  to  the  streams,  mostly  small,  whibh  descend 
b  of  Arcot,  in  consequence  of  which  from  the  mountains.  In  this  genial  ch- 
ad a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  mate,  they  produce  a  luxuriant  fertility. 

1780  to  1790.    He  died  in  1796,  Rico  is  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitant& 

was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  Other    productions    are  potatoes,  sugar, 

ras  (dso  the  author.of  a  prose  trans-  silk,  &c.    The  sheep  produce  fine  wool, 

lof  Homer's  Iliad,  and  or  some  other  The    cocoa-nut,   banana,    &C.,    flourish. 

B.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  dis- 

kCRABioTics  (from  /tarpof,  long,  and  tinct  races,  the  Arabs  or  descendants  of 

ife) ;  the  science  of  prolonging  life,  foreign    colonists,    and  the  Negroes   or 

land  called  his  well  known  work  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.    The 

•abiotik,  or  the  Art  of  prolonging  hu-  character  of  the  inhabitants  dififera  much 

Life.    (See  Longevity,)  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 

iCROBius,  Aurelius  Ambrosius  Theo-  accounts  of  writers  are  very  discordant  on 

is;  a  Latin  autlior,  in  the  reign  of  the  this  subject.    But,  in  reality,  too  little  is 

nx)r  Theodosius,  to  whom  he  offici-  known  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to 

as  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe,  and  afford   grounds   for  any   safe    opinions. 

red  a  conaderable  share  of  the  impe-  The  name  and  position  of  this  island 

avor.    The  country  of  his  birth,  as  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 

as  the  religion  which  he  professed,  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  centui^', 

)Oth  uncertain.    He  was  the  author  although  it  had  been  known  to  the  Arabs 

miscellaneous  work,  entitled  Satur-  for  several  centuries.    It  was  visited  by 

,  curious  for  its  criticisms,  and  valu-  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the 

for  the  light  it  throws   upon   the  sixteenth  century.    The  French  made  at- 

lers   and    customs  of  antiquity;   a  tempts  to  found  colonies  there    in   the 

nentarv  on  Cicero's  Somnium  Sc^no-  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 

n  two  books,  valuable  for  the  exposi-  abandoned  the  island  afler  many  struggles 

it  affords  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythago-  with  the  natives.    In  1745,  they  made 

with  ren)ect  to  the  hwmony  of  the  new  attempts,  but  without  much  success, 

res ;  and  a  treatise  De  Differeniiii  H  In  1814,  it  was  claimed  by  England  as  a 

iat&UM  €!r<tci  Latiniqw  Verhu  There  dependency  of  Mauritius,  which  had  been 

leveral  editions  of  this  author's  writ-  ceded  to  her  by  France,  and  some  settle- 
16* 
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ments  were  established.    One  of  the  na-  cotintiy,  and  it  is  lately  imported  from 

tive  kings  of  the  interior,  who  had  shown  the    lievant  as   well  as  from    Hollaad. 

himself  eager  to  procure  a  knowledge  of  Since  the  extension  of  manuftctiires  in 

European  arts  for  his  subjects,  consented,  the  U.  States,  it  has  become  an  object  of 

in  1820,  to  relinquish  tlie  slave-trade,  on  importance  to  introduce  the  culture  of    I 

condition  that  ten  Madegassees  should  be  madder,  and  the  subject  has  engaged  tbe 

sent  to  En^und,  and  ten  to  Mauritius,  for  attention  of  several  intelligent  and  publie- 

education.    Those  sent  to  England  were  spirited    uidividuals.     Tne   plant  grom 

placed  under  the  care  of  the  London  wild  inman^partsofthesoutnof  Eiirnpe. 

mi^onary  society,  who  sent  niisaonaries  The   root   is   perennial,  long,  creepiofi 

and  mechanics  to  Madagascar.    In  1826,  about  as  large  as  a  quill,  and  red  boa 

1700  children  were  taught  in  the  mission-  without  and  within ;   from  it  arise  kt- 

ary  schools,  and  jmrts  of  the  Scripture  end  trailing,  quadrangular  stems,  rougk, 

have  since  been  translated  into  the  native  branching,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  lengdi; 

language.  This  king  died  in  1828,  and  we  the  leaves  are  oblong-oval,  and  prirUy 

do  not  know  what  has  been  the  disposi-  on  the  margin  and  mid-rib ;  the  flowcn 

tion  of  the  new  pilci. — See  Rochon,  Foy-  are  yellow  and  small,  and  are  disposed  ia 

ofre  h  Madagascar ;  Flacourt,  Histotre  de  a  panicle,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bnmcha, 

Madagascar ;  Copland,  History  of  Mada-  and  in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves ; 

gascar  (1822).  they  make  their  appearance  in  June  and 

Maoame,  in  France ;  the  title  of  the  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  blackish  br^ 

wife  of  the  king's  brother,  of  the  sister  of  ries.    The  most  approved  method  of  cul- 

tho  king's  father,  or  the  sister  of  tlie  king's  ture  is  from  seed,  fluid  where  this  practkf  ia 

mother,  or  of  the  FiUe  de  France  (the  pursued,  certain  precautions  are  requieiie. 

daughter  of  the  king  or  of  tlie  dauphin.  As  the  madder  of  hot  climates  afibids 

deceased  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign),  more  coloring  matter,  as  well  as  a  deeper 

— Mesdamts  de  France ;  the  common  tide  tint,  it  is  b^  for  those  who  live  in  i 

of  the  daughters  of  the  French  kings. —  northern  region  to  import  the  seed  fiom 

J(fa(iemoi9e&;  a  title  of  honor  of  the  daugh-  tlie  south.    Again,  when  the  seed  b  too 

ters  of  the  king's  brothers,  the  daughters  much  dried,  it  may  remain  in  the  groimd 

of  the  king's  father's  brothers,    or    tlie  two  or  three  years  before  it  will  eenninair. 

daughters  of  the  king's  mother's  brothers.  On  tliis  account,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 

In  1734,  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be  bed  of  moistened  earth  or  sand,  whenever 

given  only  to  the  first  princess  of  the  there  is  any  delay  in  sowing  it.     A  lisfat, 

bloo<l.  rich  and  deep  soil  is  the  most  suiti^. 

Maooer  (rulna) ;   a  genus  of   plants  and  it  should  l)e  ploughed  to  the  depth 

that  has  given  its  name  to  an  extensive  of  two  feet    The  time  of  sowing  is  in 

family,  including,  among  others,  the  genus  Februarj',  or  the  beghining  of  March,  for 

galium  or  bedstraw^  which  it  closely  re-  the  more  northern,  and  in  September  or 

sernbles  in  habit,  but  differs  in  the  fruit,  October  for  the  more  southern  regions, 

which  consists  of  two  globular  corneous  This  kind  of  crop  requires  biit  little  care 

berries.     Fifteen  species  are  known,  of  andatten^on:  fbrtheftrBtvear,it  is  uects- 

which  only  one  inhabits  the   U.  States,  sary  only  to  keep  it  free  from  tlie  weed«> 

viz.  the    R.  broumei,    which    grows    in  and  to  hoe  it  slightly  once  during  the  suiih 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  mountains  of  luer ;  for  tlie  second,  it  requires  hoeing  in 

Jamedca.    They  are  chiefly  hcri)aceous,  the  spring,  in  the  summer,  and  again,  a 

with  rough  branching  stems,  simple  leaves  htde  more  deeply,  in  the  latter  i>nrt  of  tlie 

arranged  in  whorls  of  four  or  six,  and  season ;  tlie  same  is  requisite  for  the  tbini 

small  flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed  year,  except  tliat  the  earth  is  hca|>ed  up 

in  terminal  panicles.      R.  tinctomm,  or  about  the  base  of  the  stems,  in  order  to 

dyer's  madder,  is  by  far  the  most  itnpor-  make  it  shoot  with  more  vigor,  and  en- 

tant  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the  flne  large  the  roots.     It  is  usual,  before  the 

scarlet  c^Ior  afforded  by  the  roots ;  and,  second  time  of  hoeing,  to  cut  the  stems 

indeed,  this  substance  is  essential  to  dyers  for  catde,  who  are  very  fond  of  it ;  hot 

and  calico-printers,  and   tlieir  monufac-  this  practice  should  not  be  repeated  during 

tures  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it  the  season,   as    recommended  by  some 

In  consequence,  it  has  become  on  impor-  writers,  or  the  roots  will  suffer.     It  is  only 

tant  article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported  at  the  end  of  the  diird  year,  that  the  crop 

into  Britain  from  Holland  to  a  very  great  is  ready  for  harvesting;  and,  if  it  is  sut* 

extent.    Though  cultivated  in  France  for  fcred  to  remain  in  the  ffroimd  beyond  this 

a  century  and  a  half,  the  supply  is  vet  period,  more  is  lost  than  gained.     Tbe 

inadequate  to  the  consumption  in  that  roots,  at  this  time,  contain  tlie  greaMi 
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ty  of  coloring    matter,  and  faaTe  in  lar^gesc  quantity,  there  may  be 

id  their  full  size.    The  best  method  guisfa^  by  the  microscope,  a'great  many 

aining  the  roots,  is  the  following:  shining  led  particles,  dispersed  amung  the 

ich  is  dug  along  the  rows,  to  the  fibres.    These  coii^tute  the  rich  dyeing 

of  two  feet,  when,  by  loosening  the  mateiiaL      The  fibr»  contain  a  brown 

ibout  the  roots;,  tliey  may  be  taken  substance,  similar  to  what  hs  found  in  tlie 

ire.    In  a  good  soil,  a  single  plant  bark.      The    roots  occur  in  commerce, 

ield  forty  pounds  uf  tlie  fresli  roots,  dried  and  in  powder.    They  arc  ul«o  ^Id 

diminish,  in  drying,  six  sevenths  or  finesh  ;    in  which  state  they  yield  finer 

eighths  of  tlieir  weight.    The  roots  colors,  dye  more,  and  give  up  Uieir  color- 

I  be  immediately  wa^ed,  freed  from  ing  matter  with  one  tliinl  less  water.    Ac- 

tayed  {Mits,  and  dried  as  quick  as  cording  to  experiments  made  in  Eugland, 

le,  either  by  the  sun  or  in  a  kiln,  five  pounds  of  fresh  roots  go  as  fiu-as  four 

'^ell  obser\'ed,  that  madder  is  a  haz-  of  the  dr}'  ones ;  and  it  is  esthnated  that 

I  crop,  as,  from  its  ^i^lding  a  return  eight  pounds  of  fiesh  roots  are  reduced  to 

fler  u  lapse  of  three  years,  it  is  often  one  in  dr}'ing;  hence  the  great  advantage 

»blc  to  foresee  wbat  v^ill  be  the  of  using  the  green  roots  becomes  appaienL 

f  the  market  at  that  time.    Another  The  roots  produced  in  tlie  south  of  h  ranee, 

of  cultivation  is  from  tlie  roots,  when  sold  in  tlie  frvsh  state,  are  called 

are  divided  and  set  out    Twenty  aiizari.      They  are  reddish-yellow,  but, 

nd  plants  may  be  allotted  to  an  acre,  when  ground,  take  a  fine  red  tint.    The 

gland,  tJie  madder  from  Holland  is  madders  of  Germany  and  Holland  are 

'Steenied,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  that  orange-yellow,  passing    into    brown-red, 

y  to  a  very  great  extent    The  pro-  having  an  acid  and  saccharine  taste,  and  a 

f  pulverizing  tlie  roots,  which  is  strong  smell.     John  found,  in  100  ports 

»y  pounding  or  grinding,  was,  for  a.  of  madder, 

jnie,  kept  a  secret  by  the  Dutch.  p                     „f  ^  ml-brown 

Mate  of  a  powder  it « of  an  orange-  '      re«.ilibling  «-ax, 1.0 

color,    and  is  liable  to  become  «„  i  ^„^„„  ^„*.«,                           o  n 

• .  \  •!  J  -i-i-    *  •  '^        Kctl  resmous  matter,    a.u 

and  to  be  8|K)iled,  if  ketrt  in  a  moist       ^^  extractive  matter, 20.0 

Madder  h  used  for  dyeing  wool-       Q^i^ized  extmcdve, 5.0 

k,  and  also  cotton  go.Mls,  and  the        ji^^^i^y,  gum, .  . 8.0 

s  veiy  lasting,  and  rcsett  the  action        y  ^  ^hre, 43..5 

air  and  sun.    Within  a  few  vears,  A^#«t«  ^^.^^.oU  ««j  i;.,^                 u  n 

.  1      ,         ,.              I     r    "   1  Acetate  oi  potasn  and  lime, ....     c.U 

.odlias  Wen  discovered  of  render-  phi,ephate,^muriate  and  buI- ?         „„ 

s  red  cxc*e<lmgly  bnlliMit,  and  ap-  .  ^^    Jf       ^^   ^^^^^     ^  .     2.0 

ling  to  pur]>le.    It  also  forms  a  first  sffica             r       *-»                           1^5 

'  several  otlirr  shades  of  color,  and,        r^^;^ J  ^V ;  J.« (\\ 

.         i*  I  .    1  1*  II  1        Uxide  OI  iron, u.o 

J,  has,  of  late,  been  successtully  used  ' 

nten*,  and  is  found  to  yield  a  fine  lOO.U 

olor.     Madder  also  |K»s8eases  the  According  to  other  analyses,  madder  con- 

ir  propc>rty  of  imparting   its    red  tains  free  tartaric  acid.     Kuhlmaiin  finds, 

0  die  lx)nesoftlioseaiiiiiiols  which  in  the  madder  of  Alsace,  red  coloring 
ised  it  for  food,  and  also  to  the  milk  matter,  dun  coloring  matter,  ligneous  fibre, 
^B,  if  they  have  eaten  of  it  freely.  vegetable  acids,  mucilage,  vegeto-aniinul 
iposition  of  Madder,  and  its  Employ-  matters  (azotized),  gum  (4  per  cent.),  sugar 
%Ihfein/c.    All  tlie  parts  of  the  plant  (16  per  cent.),  bitter  matter,  resin,  salts; 

1  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  which,  the  last  consisting  of  carbonate,  sulphate 
sorption  of  oxygen,  becomes  red;  and  muriate  of  ])0ta8h,  carbonatci  and 
ot  is,  however,  most  productive  in  phosphate  of  lime,  with  silica.  The  re- 
loriug  matter,  and  is  the  only  part  cent  researches  of  M.  M.  Robiguet,  Colin 
^ed  in  dyeing.  It  is  distingdished  and  Kuhhnann,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
ree|)art}f— the  bark,  the  middle  nor-  differences  in  the  madder  dyes  proceed 
od  the  interior  woody  fibre.  The  from  the  relative  proportions  of  two  dis- 
ontains  the  same  cok>ring  matter  as  tinct  coloring  principles  m  madder,  which 
ood,  but  mixed  with  much  brown  they  have  called  o/tzonne  and  xanthine. 
dve  matter,  which  degrades  the  By  digesting  the  powder  of  madder  m 
The  bark  may  be  separated  in  the  water,  and  acting  upon  the  jelly-like  solu- 
u  for  it  is  more  readily  groimd,  and  tion  thus  obtained  by  boiling  alcohol,  an 
bus  be  removed  by  tlie  sieve.  In  extract  is  afforded,  which,  at  a  subliin- 
iddle  part  of  the  root,  which  con-  ing  heat,  yields  the  proper  red  coloring 
the  finest  coloring  matter,  and  that  matter  of  madder,  or  alizarine.     Or  die 
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ground  madder  may  be  treated  dirccdy  passed  through  a  hot  soap  bath,  which 

witli  boiling  alcohol ;  and  to  the  alcoholic  carries    off  me    fawn-colored    parcicleiL 

solution,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  Other  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 

which  precipitates  tlie  alizarine  in  a  copi-  der  bath,  to  obtain  other  shades  of  color; 

ous  orange  precipitate.     Alizarine  has  a  for  instance,  a  decoction  of  fustic,  weld, 

golden-yellow  hue,  is  insoluble  in  water,  logwood,  quercitron,  knoppem,  the  raor- 

sbluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  is  precip-  dants  being  modified  accoitlingly.    Hod- 

itated  by  acids,  but  not  by  alkalies,  show-  terhoff  prescribes  for  ordinary  madder^ 

ing  <listinctly  an  analogy  to  resins.    The  the  following  proportions  ^—£K)  pounds  of 

xanthine  was  obtained  Th>m  a  fawn-yellow  cotton  yam,  14  pounds  of  Dutcn  madder, 

matter,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  by  3  pounds  of  gallnuts,  5  pounds  of  alum; 

precipitation  with  oxide  of  lead,  washing  to  which  are  added,  first,  IJ  pound  of  am- 

the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  extricat-  tate  of  lead,  and,  subsequently,  a*qaaittr 

ing  the  color  by  sulphuric  acid.    It  has  pound  of  chalk.    When  bran  is  added  id 

an  orange-green  tint,  and  a  saccharine  the  madder  bath,  the  color  becomes  moeh 

taste ;  alkalies  cause  it  to  {wss  into  red,  lighter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  tim.— 

and  acids  to  lemon-yellow.     It  is  inferred  ^dnanoplt  madder-red  is  given  by  may 

by  these  chemistB,  that,  in  tliose  fabrics  distinct  operations.    The  nist  conflosli  ii 

which  exhibit  rose  tints,  the  xanthine  pre-  cleansing  or  scouring  the  goods  by  alkafiae 

dominates ;  while  in  the  violet,  it  is  nearly  batiis,  afler  which   they  are  steeped  ii 

wanting.     From  a  knowled|p  of  these  oily  liquors,  brought  to  a  creamy  state  faf  • 

feciB,  it  becomes  easy  for  a  skiliul  dyer  to  htUe  (carbonate  of  soda  solution.    InA- 

promote  the  absorption,  by  the  cloth,  of  one  sion  of  sheep*8  dung  is  often  used  as  n 

or  other  of  these  coloring  principles,  or  to  intermediate  or  secondary  steep.     TV 

remove  one  of  them,  should  both  together  operation  of  oiling,  with   much  mamal 

have  been  attached  to  it.     Kurrer  has  labor,  and  then  removing  the  superfincMi 

Eublished,  in  the  Polytechnic  Journal  of  or  loosely  adhering  oil  with  an  alkafiae 

dingier  for  1827,  a  process,  by  a  spirituous  bath,    is    repeated  two    or  three   tiom 

or  vinous  fermentation,  and  an  immediate  taking    care    to    dry   hard,    after    fmk 

subsequent  washing,  whicii  gives  a  pcrtect  process.     Then  follows  tho    galling^  ai- 

rcsult  witii  all  the  madders  of  commerce,  umhig,  maddering  and   brightening  ftr 

The  madder,  penetrated  with  water,  and  removing  the  dun-colored   principle,  by 

covered    over    merely    one    inch,  fer-  boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature,  wiA 

nieiits  in  from  dG  to  48  hours,  when  die  alkaline  liquids  and  soap.     The  whole  is 

whole  is  transferred  into  a  tub  containing  ofien  concluded  with  a  rosing  by  sah  of 

a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water,  tin. 

Here  the  madder  precipitates,  and  must  Madeira  ;  an  island  ofTthe  western  cost 

be  washed  witii  several  cold  waters.    The  of  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  Ion.  17* 

ordinary  madder-red  dye  Is  given  in  the  W. ;  lat.  32°  3(f  N.;    square  nniles  407; 

following  way : — the  yam  or  clotii  Is  put  population    estimated  at    100,000.     TV 

into  a  very  weak  alkaline  I>atli,  at  the  l)oil-  body  of  the  people  are  of  Portuguese  de 

iuff  temperature  ;  then  washed,  dried  and  scent,  negro  slavery  not  being  pcnnitred. 

galled ;  or,  when  tiie  calico  is  to  Ik;  print-  The  (Hiasants  are  very  poor,  rude  and  ij- 

ed,  for  tiiis  bath  may  be  sukstituted  one  norant ;  the  hardest  labor  is  ficrfbrmed  bf 

of  cow-dung,  sul)sequctit  cxposurti  to  tiio  females.    The  religion  is  Catholic.    The 

air  for  a  day  or  two,  and  immersion  in  island  consists  of  a  collection  of  mouDtaios» 

very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    In  this  way  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  5068  ien 

die  stuff  becomes  opened,  and  takes  and  high.    The  lower  slopes  are  covered  vtith 

retains  the  color  better.    Afler  the  galling,  vines,  the  loftier  summits  with  forests  of 

the  goods  are  dried,  and  ahimed  twice  ;  pine  and  chesmuL    A  great  part  of  tbr 

then  dried,  rinsed,  and  passed  through  die  sides  of  tiie  hills  consists  of  abrupt  pR^ 

madder  bath.    This  is  com i)osed  of  three  cipitous  rocks,  supposed  to  lie  of  volcaiiir 

fourtlis  of  a  pound  of  good  madder  fur  formation.    Most  of  the  rocks  along  thf 

every  pound  weight  of  the  goods.    The  coast  are  composed  of  a  white  lava.    Tbe 

bath  is  slowly  raised  to  the  boilmg  point  productions,  bnesides  vnne,  are  wheat,  ire. 

in  the  course  of  50  or  60  minutes,  more  or  sugar,  coffee,  maize,  kidney-beans,  a^t]n^ 

less,  according  to  the  shade  of  color  wish-  root,  pine-apples,  &c.    The  great  prodtM* 

ed  for.    When  the  boiling  has  continued  tiou  is  wine,  of  well  knovni  excelleim 

for  a  few  minutes,  the  stuif  is  taken  out,  The    (juantity    annually  made  is  aboot 

^vashed  slightly,  and  dried  a  second  time  20,000  pipes,  of  which  two  thirds  are  0- 

in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  much  ported  pnncipally  to  Great  Britain  and  die 

madder.    It  is  then  washed  and  dried,  or  British  colonies.    The  best  vines  grow  oi 
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outh  side  of  the  islaiid.    There  are  Madison,  James,  bishop  of  Virginia, 

al  varieties   of  wines;   the   best  is  (See  w^/ipefu/tr,  end  of  this  volume.) 

1  London  pariievlar.    The  tax-gath-  AIadness.    (See  Menkd  DerangtmenL) 

akes  the  tenth  part  of  the  must :  the  Madoc  ;  according  to  a  Welsh  trndi- 

3  divided  between  the  proprietor  and  tion,  a  Weldi  prince,  who,  in  consequence 

urmer.    Goats  abound,  and  still  more  of  some  domestic  dissensions,  went  to  sea 

which,  being  allowed  to  run  wild,  with  ten  ship  and  300  men,  in  the  twelfth 

re  a  taste  of  venison ;  the  rabbit  also  century,  and  discovered  land  In  the  ocean 

y  common  in  the  mountainous  dis-  far  to  the  west.    He  made  several  voyages 

Bees  are  very  common,  and  the  to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  but  final- 

Y  they  produce  is  very  delicate.  Beg-  ly  was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  bis  coun- 
is  conunon  among  the  peasants,  and  tiymen.  The  stoiy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nsidered  no  disgrace.  Tlie  Porm-  Welsh  Triads,  and  Hakluyt  gives  an  ac- 
)  gentry  live  in  a  proud  and  retired  count  of  the  voyages  in  bis  collection, 
ler,  associating  litue  ^vith  stransers.  Later  traveUers  have  imagined  that  they 
e  city,  the  most  opulent  part  of^the  had  discovered  traces  of  these  early  emi- 
atants  consists  of  British  merchants,  grams  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy, 
lished  there  for  the  wine  trade.  The  and  we  have  had  stories  of  white  Indians 
nerce  of  the  island  consists  almost  and  Welsh  Indians,  &c.  (See  Hum- 
bly in  the  export  of  its  wine.  For  boldt's  Personal  •Vorraftve,  book  ix,  note 
Is  stopping  at  Madeira,  provisions  and  A.) 

ihments  are  exorbitantly  dear.    Ad-  Madonna  {naUan) ;  properly,  my  lady  : 

t  to  Madeira  is  Porto  Santo,  a  small  thus  Petrarch   often  calls  Laura  madon" 

1,  and  the  Desertas,  which,  with  Ma-  na ;  but  now  it  is  more  particularly  ap- 

itsel^  compose  the  group  of  the  plied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  she  is  called 

(iras.     Funchal,    the   capital,    with  m  other  languages,  our  lady.    Many  cele- 

0  inhabitants,  is  in  Ion.  17°  6^  W. ;  brated  pictures  are  known  under  the 
2P  37'  N.    Porto  Santo  was  discover-  name  ot  Madonnoj  as  the  &mous  Madon- 

Y  Zarco,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in  na  i&'  Sisio  of  Raphael,  in  the  gallery  of 
unless  we  may  believe  the  romantic  Dresden. 

of  Macham,  an  Englishman  of  ob-  Madras,  Preadency  of ;  part  of  the 

condition,  who  is  said  to  have  eloped  English  possessions  in  Hindoostan,  com- 

a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  set  prenending  the  whole  of  the  country  south 

S>r  France,  but  was  driven  to  this  of  the  Krishna,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 

EL    The  lady  is  said  to  have  died  in  on  the  western  coast  and  the  Northern 

K]uenceofhersufiering8,and  Macham  Circars.     A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 

ot  long  survive.    (See  the  Voyage  of  governed  by  native  princes  subordinate  to 

rt    Macham    in   Hakluyt,  11.)     In  the  British,  and  protected  by  a  subsidiary 

Zarco  discovered  tlie  island  which  force  ;  the  rest  is  under  the  immediate 

died  Madeira,  or  the  ffood^  on  ac-  direction  of  the  governor  and  council  of 

t  of  the  magnitude  and  number  of  Madras,  and,  in  1822,  was  subdivide<l  into 

rees  tiiat  covered  it,  and  which  have  24  districts,  with  an  area  of  166,000  square 

almost  entirely  disappeared.     For  miles,  and  a  population    of  13,677,000. 

istory  of  the  recent  events  in  Madei-  The  commerce  of  this  presidency  is  in- 

e  PorlugaL    Barrow,  Staunton,  and  considerable,  compared  with  that  of  the 

lich's  voyages  contain   information  others,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 

ve  to  this  island.    (For  information  harbor,  and  of  navigable  rivers.    Madras, 

cting   the  wines,  see   Henderson's  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  is  the  larg- 

•ry  qf  ffines,)  est  city  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.   Lat. 

LDEiRA ;  a  river  in  South  America,  13®  S'  N. ;  Ion.  80°  21'  E. ;  1044  miles  from 

,  abundant  and  navigable ;  about  1100  Calcutta,  770  from  Bombay ;  population, 

long,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  by  census,  in  1823,  415,751.    It  consists  of 

[uisaca,  in  the  republic  of  Peru.     It  fort  St.  George,  tiie  Native  or  Black  town, 

an  easterly  course  to  Santa  Cruz  de  and  the   Eurojiean  houses  in  the  cnvi- 

erra,  with  the  names  of  La  Plata,  rons,  surrounded  by  gardens.    The  heavy 

[uisaca,    Cachimayo    and    Guapay;  surf  which  l)cats  on  tiie  shore,  and  the  rapid 

wming  to  the  north,  entero  the  Ama-  current  in  tliis  part  of  tiie  gulf,  render  the 

iver,  with  the  name  of  La  Madeira  landing  often  dangerous  and  always  difti- 

uguese  for  imkmQ,  on  account  of  the  cult.  Boats,  fonned  of  three  planks  sewed 

quantit}'  of  wood  which  it  carries  together,  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf ; 

1  with  its  curreiiL  It  abounds  in  ex-  but  in  stormy  weather,  when  no  boat  can 
It  fish.  venture  through  it,  the  native  fishermen 
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pass  it  on  rails  called  catamarans.    The  scripts.    The  great  school  of  Madiid  \m 

black  to^ni  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  16  masterSy  who  teach  the  yarious  arts  and 

brick  and  bamboo  houses,  crowded  to-  sciences.    There  is  another  aeminaiy,  oo 

gether  in  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  inhab-  an  equally  extensive  plan,  for  the  sons  of 

ited  by  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Arme-  the  nobility  and  gentiy.    There  are  acad- 

nians,  Portuguese,  and  other  Europeans  emies  for  the  study  of  the  several  fioe 

engaged  in  Uie  company's  service.    The  arts,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  varie^  of 

houses  of  the  Europeans  are  generally  of  charitable  institutions.  Madrid  is  the  Mm- 

but  one  stonr,  surrounded  with  verandas ;  iua  Carpetanorum  of  the  Romans,  andtbe 

wet  mats  of  cusa  grass  are  placed  before  McQoritwn  of  the  middle  axes.     Philip  II 

the  doors  and  windows,' in  the  rainy  season,  first  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 

to  perfume  and  cool  the  apartments  ;  the  on  account  of  its  central  positloD.    it  wis 

heat  is  then  excessive.    Besides  some  lit-  occupied  by  French  troops  in  1806^  and 

erary  and  charitable  institutions,  Madras  was  tlie  residence  of  Joseph  NapoieoB 

contains  the  government  houses,  and  is  until  1812.    It  was  afterwards  occupied 

die  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  pres-  by  the  EngUsh.    In  the  French  expefr 

idency.  tion  into  Spain  in  1823^  it  was  aAain  en- 

MADRm ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Spain,  in  tered  by  the  French,  under    the  dukae 

New  Castile,  and  in  a  province  of  the  d'Augoul^me.    (See  Spain.) 

same  name,  on  the  Manzanares,  near  the  Madrigal  ;  a  short  lyric  poem  adapted 

centre  of  the  kingdom,  about  200  miles  to  express  ingenious  and  pleaang  thought^ 

from  the  sea ;  650  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Paris,  commonly  on  amatoiy  subjects.    It  con- 

350  W.  by  S.  of  Rome  ;  Ion.  3^  38^  W. ;  tains  not  les9  than  four,  and  generally  not 

lat  40^  25^ N. ;  population,  by  a  census  in  more  than  16,  verses ;  and  conststs,  con- 

1825,  201,344,  including  strangers.    It  is  monly,  of  hendecasyllable%  with  shcnter 

situated  in  a  laive  plain,  on  several  emi-  verses  interspersed,  or  of  verses  of  ei|^ 

nences,  and  is  SSOO  feet  above  the  level  syllables  irregularis^  rhymed.     In  the  ioi 

of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  capi-  Provencal  dialect,  it  was  called  madndt 

tal  in  Europe.     Seen  at  a  distance,  it  because  used  for  subjects  of  a  maUndt 

presents  nothing  that  announces  a  great  that  is,  of  a  conmion  and  low  charactv. 

city,  and,  the  environs  being  destitute  of  Other  derivations  are  given,  as  from  smdi- 

wood,  and  even  of  vines,  while  most  of  dra,  which  signifies,  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 

the  villages  are  in  hollows,  the  prospect  is  a  sheepfold.    The  earliest  mtadrigals  woe 

uncommonly  dreary.    On  drawing  near,  those  of  Lenmio  of  Pistoia,  set  to  moac 

the  prospect  is  more  cheerful.    The  city  by  Cosella,  who  is  mentioned  by  Danfe 

is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  six  miles  in  'Jfhey    were     aflerwards    subjected    to 

circuit,  surrounded  by  a  high  earthen  wall,  stricter  rules  in  regard  to  the  number  of 

but  has  no  ditch,  or  any  other  means  of  verses  and  the  liiyme.    In  the  sixteeolh 

defence.    The  old  streets  are  narrow  and  and  seventeenth  centuries^  we  find  madri> 

crooked,  but  many  others  are  wide,  straight  ^Is  for  the  organ  and  other  instrumemi 

and  handsome.    They  are  paved,  ke|>t  The  madrigals  of  Tasso  are  among  tbe 

clean,  and  lighted.    The  city  has  15  gates,  finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.    Tlii 

42  squares,  mostly  small,  506  streets,  77  form  lias  been  successfully  cultivated  faf 

churches,  75  convents,  8  coIlegeH,  and  18  the  Grcmians. 

hospitals,  65  public  edifices,  17  fountains,  Madura  ;  a  territory  celebrated  in  tbe 

and  several  promenades,  among  which  Hindoo  mythology,  now  forming  a  part 

the  Prado  is  the  principal.    The  ]>rivate  of  tlie  Madras  presidency.     The  capilil, 

houses  are  unifonn,  generally  low,  with  of  the  same  name,  contains  the  vast  palace 

grated  windows,  and  have  little  striking  in  of  the  ancient  rajahs,  now  going  to  decay, 

their  exterior.      The    churches  are  less  with  its  lofly  dome,  90  feet  in  diamettf, 

magnificent  than  in  several  other  cities  in  and  the  Great  Temple,  one  of  the  mort 

Spain.    There  are  two  palaces  on  u  large  remarkable  monuments  of  Hindoo  aichi- 

scale — the  Ptdacio  Real  at  the  western  ex-  tccture,  with  its  four  gigantic  porticoei^ 

tremity,  and  the  Buen  Retiro  at  the  eastern,  each  surmounted  with  a  pyramid  of  tea 

The  Palacio  Real  is  of  a  square  form,  ex-  stories.      Mahadeva,    under    the    rovstie 

tending  each  way  404  feet,  86  feet  high ;  form  of  the  lingam^  is  the  principal  olject 

the  enclosed  court  120  feet  square.    It  is  of  adoration.    Among  other  remarkabte 

strongly  built,  the  exterior  elegantly  onia-  places  in  this  territory  is  the  island  of  Ra- 

mentea,  and  contains  a  collection  of  paint-  meswara  (the  Lord  Rama),  separated  from 

ings  of  the  best  masters  of  Flanders,  Italy  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  etnit,  acroM 

and  Spain.    The  royal  library  contains  which  stretches  a  line  of  rocks  called  Ai- 

about  130,000  volumes,  and  2000  manu-  arn^s  bridge,   Rama,  seized  with  compune- 
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'  the  daughter  of  the  Brahmans  in  friends,  but  fijthful  and  constant  after  h? 

8,  here  set  up  the  holy  lingam,  had  once  chosen  them  |  and,  if  necessity 

PTDER,  now  Meindee  ;  a  river  of.  required,  capable  of  any  sacrifice ;— these 

finer,  which   takes    its   rise    in  qualities  gained  him  the  confidence  of 

I,  on  mount  Celanus :  it  forms  the  Augustus,  which  he  eojoyed  undiminish- 

ry  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  ed  till  his  death.    Auj^ustus  used  to  ban- 

ito  the  iEgean  sea  between  Priene  ter  him  on  his  effemmacy,  his  love  for 

Jetus.    It  was  celebrated  among  curiosities,  precious  stones  and  gems,  his 

ients  for  its  winding  course.    The  affectation  m  mixing  old  Etrurian  words 

"as  thence  transferred  to  the  inter-  with  Latin,  and  mudng  new  words.    In 

purple  borders  on  mantles  and  return,  Msecenas  ventured  to  make  use  of 

resses,  as  well  as  upon  urns  and  great  freedom,  or  ratlier  of  severity  of  ex- 

hence,    figuratively,   meandering  pression,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  trium- 

neanderin^  pknues ;  that  is,  am-  virate,  when  Octavius  was  in  Oie  tribunal, 

ms  and  circumlocutions,  &c.  passing  many  sentences  of  death,  Mcece- 

ENAS,  C.  Cilnius,    the  favorite  of  nas  presented  him  his  tablets  with  the 

js,  and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Hor-  words,  **  Surge  tandem^  camifexr  (Rise, 

;ed  his  genealogy  from  the  ancient  executioner  !y--a  reprimand  which  pro- 

[1  kings.    He  has  been  described  duced  its  enect;  and  Octavius  did  not 

tern  of  every  political  virtue,  and  a  take  ofifenco  at  it    When  Augustus  con- 

enerous  patron  of  the   sciences,  suited  with  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  wheth- 

uever,  in  fact,  however,  a  public  er  to  retain  or  resign  the  supreme  power, 

r ;  for  even  the  office  of  prefect  Maecenas,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 

and  Rome,  which  he  held  afler  Agrippa,  urged  him  to  retain  it.    Thus  he 

oiy  at  Actium,  was  only  a  private  proved,  that  he  preferred  the  profitable  to 

md  the  notions  which  are  enter-  the  honorable.      Maecenas  appears   leas 

of  him  as  the  protector  of  the  worthy  of  esteem  as  a  private  man.    He 

,  and  which  have  made  his  name  had  a  palace,  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  on 

ial,  seem  to  be  very  much  exag-  the  Esouiline  hill,  which  was  surrounded 

It  is  true  that  he  collected  at  his  with  splendid  gardens.  Here,  at  the  close 
)ets,  writs  and  learned  men  of  eve-  of  the  civil  wars,  being  about  40  years 
iption,if  they  were  pleasant  com-  old,  he  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  lux- 
,  sought  their  conversation,  and  ury  and  frivolous  pleasurea  Of  all  spec- 
ies recommended  tliem  to  Angus-  tacles,  he  was  most  fond  of  thepantomim- 
t  it  was  from  political  motives,  for  ic  dance,  which  he  himself  introduced 
9080  of  gaining  friends  for  Angus-  into  Rome.  Bathyllus  (q.  v.),  who  was 
i  extending  his  fame.  It  is  true,  famous  for  his  beauty,  and  his  skill  in  this 
It  he  gave  Horace  a  fiirm,  and  ob-  exhibition,  was  his  favorite.  He  was  no 
lis  pardon  and  freedom,  and  that  less  fon<l  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
led  Virgil  to  recover  his  property ;  His  indolence  betrayed  itself  in  his  dress, 
a  man  whom  Augustus  had  made  in  his  gait,  in  his  manners,  and  even  in 
mtly  rich,  the  present  to  Horace  his  style.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
trifle,  and  Virgil  merely  received  745.  His  writings  are  mentioned  by 
m  what  was  justly  his  own.  Mae-  Seneca,  Iinodorus  and  others  ;  but  none 
^as  not  a  man  of  great  qualities;  of  them  are  extant 

well  understood  how  to  employ  Maelstrom,  or   Moseoe-Strom  ;    a 

ors  of  fortune.      Without  strong  whirlpool  in  the  North  sea,  near  the  island 

i  and  a  lofly  ambition ;  endowed  Moskoe.    In  summer,  it  is  but  little  dan- 

ine  taste  and  a  sound  judgment ;  gerous,  but  is  very  much  so  in  winter, 

,  and  cool  enough  to  do  whatever  especially  when  the  north-west  vrind  re- 

rightly  and  thoroughly,  and  son-  strains  the  reflux  of  the  tide.    At  such 

nough  not  to  shrink  before  diffi-  times,  the  whirlpool  rases  violently,  so  as 

and  always  to  anticipate  a  happy  to  be  heard  several  mues,  and  to  engulf 

>ut  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure  small  vessels,  and  even  whales,  which  ap- 

or  to  pursue  any  business,  if  ho  prooch  it 

t  compelled  by  necessity  ;  of  an  Msnades  (from  ftaivoftat,  I  am  mad);  a 

ke  person,   gay    in   conversation,  name  applied  to  the  Bacchanalians,  the 

anu  generous ;   inclined  to  rally  priestesses  of  Bacchus, 

and  equally  willing    to  receive  Maonides.  (See  Homtr,)    The  Muses 

acks  in  return  ;  artful,  and  skilful  were  likewise  sometimes  called  Mttonides, 

oving  others  for  his  own  purposes ;  because  Homer  was  viewed  as  tlieir  great- 

m   the   choice  of  his   intimate  est  favorite. 
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MfOTis.    P(j£u8  Maotis  was  the  name  the  Greek  Ian|(iiage,  which  was  much 
given  by  the  ancients  to  what  is  now  neglected  by  his  countrymen,  he  invited 
called  the  Sea  of  JkopJu    (See  Jbu^h,)  skilful  teachers  to  Verona,  whom  lie  sup- 
Maeae.    (See  Meuse.)  ported  at  his  own  expense.     The  discdv- 
Maestricht.    (See  MaatrichL)  ery  of  some  important  mani^^KaiptB  in  the 
Maestro;  the  Italian  for  wuu^er,  and  cathedralof  his  native  city,  gave  nis  lean- 
not  unfrequendy  used  in  maestro  di  capeUa^  ed  labors  a  new  turn,  one  of  the  resulo 
chapel-master.    Maestro  del  sacro  palazzo  of  wliich  was    Verona  lUustraia  (1731^ 
is  the  papal  censor  of  liooks  and  the  Maffei's  reputation  had  now  extended  to 
pope^s  confessor,  n  Dominican.  foreign  countries,  and,  in  173S2,  be  set  oat 
Maffei  ;  a  celebrated  Veronese  family,  on  a  visit  to  France,  England,  HoUaad, 
which  has  produced  many  eminent  men.  and  returned    by  the    way   of   Vieno^ 
1.  Messandro  (marquis),  bom  1662,  served  where  he  was  received  in  the  most  fla^ 
under  Maxinfiilian  Emanuel,  in  tlie  cam-  terinj^  manner  by  Charles  VI.     He  died 
pai^s  against  the  Turks  and  the  French,  in  Verona  in  1755^  and  a  monument  ip 
distinguished  liimself  in  the  war  of  the  there  erected  to  his  memory.    Among  his 
Spanish  succession,  and,  after  the  victory  numerous  works,  the  most  important,  l)^ 
of  Belgrade  (1717),  was  made  field-mar-  sides  those  already  mentioned,  are  iSmt 
shal,  and  died  at  Munich,  in  1730.    The  Prose  (1719) ;  Istoria  diplomaiica ;  Mmt- 
memoirs  which  appeared  under  his  name  um  Veronense,  and  otlier  writings  reiaiife 
(Verona,  1737]  were  written  by  his  brother,  to  his  native  city.    His  complete  woria 
Scipio.— 2.   B&nardinoy    bom  at  Rome,  appeared  at  Venice  (1790,  21  vols.,  4to.)— 
1514,  educated  at  Padua,  created  cardinal  4.  Giovcmni  Pietro,  oneof  tlie  most  kam- 
at  die  age  of  35,  died  at  tlie  age  of  40.  ed  writers  among  the  Jesuits,  was  bon  u 
He  possessed  a  large  collection  of  coins,  Bergamo,  in  1535,  went  to  Rome,  where 
of  which  he  made  use  in  his  lost  History  he  became  acquainted  with  Anuibal  Obto 
from  Medals. — 3.  Francesco  Scifio  (mar-  and    other   distinguished    men,    became 
quis),  bom  at  Verona,  1675,  studied  in  the  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Genot, 
Jesuits'  college  at  Parma,   and  went  to  then  secretary  of  the  republic,  and,  two 
Rome  in  1698,  where  he  devoted  himself  years  later,  entered  the  onler  of  the  Jew- 
to  poetry,  and  was  received  into  the  Ar-  its,  in  Rome.    Having  published  a  },¥'w 
cadia.    He  afterwards  entered  the  milita-  translation  of  Acosta's  History  of  lodii 
rj'  career,  ser\'ed  under  his  brother,  Alex-  (1570),  he  was  invited  by  Henry  of  Vot- 
:'.i!(ler,  in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  and,  tugal  to  Lisbon,  and  employed  to  write  • 
in  1704,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Do-  general  history  of  India ;  for  which  por- 
nuuworth  as  a  volunteer.     His  literary  pose  he  had  access  to  original  document 
tnste  soon  recalled  him  to  Italy,  where  he  m  the  archives.    This  woriL  {Historianm 
wi*ote  his  Delia  Scienza  chiamata  Caved-  /lu/icorum  i^t&n'xvi)  appeared  at  Florenm, 
leresca — a  woik  full  of  learned  research  in  1588  (better  edition,  Cologne,   1568). 
into  the  usages  of  the  ancients  in  settling  and  is  characterized  ratiier  by  beauty  of 
private  quarrels,  and  in  which  he  main-  style  than  by  profoundness  of  resnrrfa 
tains,  that  duelling  is  contrary  to  n'ligion,  or  acuteness  of  judgment.     He  died  at 
sound  reason  and  the  welfan^  of  society.  Tivoli,  1603. — 5.  Pmjlo  Jilessandro^  bom 
To  improve  the  condiuon  of  Italian  lite-  at  Voltcrra,  1653,  died  in  Rome,  wheie  be 
rature,  the  decline  of  wliicli  he  lamented,  had  chiefly  resided,  in  1716.     By  an  io- 
lie  undertook,  in  connexion  with  Apostolo  dustrious  study  of  museums  and  cahioett. 
Zeno  and  Vullisnicri,  the  publication  of  he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
a  periodical,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ancient   works    of  art.      His    principii 
criticise  native  works,  and  make  his  coun-  works  are  RaccoUa  di  Statue  .^bUicke  t 
try  men  acquainted  with  foreign  literature.  Moderne  (Rome,  1704),  and  an  edition  of 
At  the  same  time,  he  directed  his  attcn-  Agostini's   Gemme  Aniicke^  which  be  ee- 
tion  to  the  Italian  drama,  which  he  en-  riched  with  valuable  notes  and  additiou; 
riched  by  his  Tealro  Italiano—a  collection  it  is  less  prized  by  connoisseurs  than  tbr 
of  the  best  comedies  and  tragedies  (3  vols.,  old  and  scarce  edition  of  1657,  which  tsR- 
1723) — and  by  his  original  tragedy  of  Me-  maricable  for  the  beauty  of  its  cnsraviDg& 
rope.    (See  Italian  ^hedtre^  in  tiie  article  — 6.  Raphael^  called  also  Raj^tadof  Fd- 
Malif.^    This  production,  although  only  a  temu,  bom  at  Volterra,  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
judicious  essay  towards  uniting  die  Greek  fifteenth  century,  died  there  in  1522.    Hv 
and  French  tragedy,  met  with  the  most  chief  work  is  Commentom /Serum  UrftoM- 
brilliant  success.     His  comedy  La  Cere-  rum  Libri  xxxviii  (Rome  1506),  of  which 
mania  was  also  brought  ufK)!!  the  stage  the  first  23  books  contain  geographicil 
with  applause.    To  revive  the  study  of  and  biographi(»l  treatises :  the  renuundcr 
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neral  Tiew  of  the  §tate  of  knowl-  at  the  Ladrone  kdandSy  and  eubeequently  at 
that  time.  the  Philippioes,  on  one  of  which  he  lost  hia 
KA ;  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  life,  in  a  Bkiimish  with  the  natiyes,  in  1521. 
remadura,  six  leagues  north-west  Magazines.  (See  PetiodicaU.) 
on,  containing  a  magnificent  palace,  Magdalen,  or  Mart  of  Magdai^  a 
by  John  V.  It  is  constructed  of  city  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  in  Palestine, 
,  and  is  nearly  a  square  of  728  feet,  by  an  old  erroneous  interpretation,  is  con- 
lurch  is  placed  in  tlie  centre  of  the  founded  with  the  sinner  mentioned  in 
having  the  ]^ace  on  one  side  and  Luke  vii,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and 
ivent  on  the  other.  It  was  begun  who,  on  account  of  her  repentance  and 
',  and  finished  in  1742.  A  beauti-  trust  in  Christ,  was  assured  by  him  of  the 
{  and  fine  guldens  are  attached  to  foi^vcness  of  her  sins.  The  history  of 
e  kings  of  Portugal  have  often  re-  her  conversion  from  a  licentious  life  be- 
lere.  The  palace  includes  a  col-  ing  confounded  with  the  stoiy  of  Maiy 
hich  has  a  library  of40,000  or  50,000  ofMacdala  {aeeMarv),  the  ideal  of  Bt. 
(S,  and  a  fine  mathematical  appora-  Magdiuen  was  fbrmeci,  and  has  given  oc- 
'opulation,  2,800.  (See  Murphy^s  casion  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
d  work,  published  in  London,  in  productions  of  the  jpenciL  Penitent  f^ 
be  text  of  which  is  by  Luis  de  males  who  had  lived  licentious  lives,  early 
I  banded  together,  and  formed  a  rehgious 
ADOXO,  Magadosho,  or  Makoisho  ;  order,  under  the  protection  of  St  Magda- 
lom  of  Africa,  situated  on  tlie  coast  lena,  which  existed  in  Germany  before 
Indian  sea,  extending  firom  the  riv-  1215 ;  and  similar  institutions  arose  about 
0,  near  the  equator,  to  beyond  the  the  same  time  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 
3ffree  of  north  latitude.  "How  far  In  France,  thoy  termed  themselves  Madt- 
ids  to  the  westward,  is  iiot  known.  loneties.  They  adopted  the  rules  of  Sl 
ts  name  from  its  capitaf,  situated  in  Augustine,  and  formed  various  conffregar 
bay,  formed,  as  has  been  said,  by  tious,  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
uth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  dress  (white,  gray  or  black),  and  by  the 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  MU  different  degrees  of  stricmess  in  their 
gadoxo,  by  reason  of  its  annual  mode  of  life.  This  order,  which  admit- 
wing.  Owen's  chart  (1827)  lays  ted,  at  first,  only  courtesans  and  femalei 
10  river  between  the  Jubo  and  8°  who  had  lost  their  honor,  has  spread  into 
an  extent  of  500  miles.  The  city  both  Indies ;  and,  although  the  members 
^0X0  is  a  place  of  great  com-  of  it  were  only  bound  to  social  exercises 
and  vast  resort  from  the  kingdoms  of  devotion,  and  did  not  apply  themselves 
;n,  and  other  parts ;  whence  their  to  useful  offices,  and  have,  moreover,  de- 
mts  bring  cotton,  silk  and  other  parted  from  their  ancient  laws,  by  the  re- 
spices,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  which  ception  of  virtuous  women,  yet  the  in- 
xchange  with  the  inhabitants  for  stitutions  continue  till  the  present  day. 
/ory,  wax,  and  other  commodities  Tlie  Catholk;  Magdalen  establishments 
hiefly  inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  now  remainin^f  in  Protestant  countries, 
wn  is  situated  in  Ion.  45°  19^  E. ;  have  been  obliged  to  devote  themselves 
1'  N.  to  the  care  of  the  sick ;  such  as  that  at 
fALHAEN s,  or  MAGELLAN,  Fcmando  Lauban,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
fiimous  Portuguese  navigator,  who  Magdalen  SocidieSj  so  called  from  the 
sred  the  straits  at  the  extremity  of  view  of  the  character  of  Mary  Maedalen 
America,  and  conducted  the  first  already  given,  have  also  been  established, 
tion  roimd  the  worid.  Ue  served  of  late  years,  to  afford  a  retreat  to  penitent 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  prostitutes,  and  enable  them  to  pursue 
rtinguished  himself  e^ecially  at  the  the  work  of  their  own  reformation.  Such 
of  Malacca,  in  1510.  He  after-  a  society  was  established  in  London,  in 
entered  into  the  service  of  Spain,  1758,  principally  by  the  exertions  of  doc- 
is  intrusted,  by  Charies  V,  with  the  tor  Dodd,  and,  since  that  period,  between 
ind  of  a  fieet  destined  to  explore  a  4000  and  5000  abandoned  women  have 
e  to  the  Molucca  islands,  by  sailing  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  establishment, 
aid.  The  voyage  was  commenced  and  have  been  restored  to  their  fhmiiies 
nber  20,  1519.  About  the  end  of  and  society.  By  fiu*  the  greater  number 
sr,  15^  he  entered  the  straits  since  of  those  who  have  been  protected  here 
afler  lus  name,  and,  on  the  27th  have  subeequendy  continue  respectable 
yrember,  discovered  the  Pacific  and  correct  in  theu*  behavior.  No  female 
Condnuing  his  course,  he  arrived  who  has  conducted  herself  with  propriety 
.  VIII.               17 
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in  the  house,  10  allowed  to  leaye  it  unpro-  length,  fiom  cape  Tiigin,  in  the  Atknde^ 

vided  for.    Similar  societies  also  exist  in  to  cape  Desire,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 

some  of  our  principal  cities.  some  places  seTeial  leagues  Ofver,  and  in 

Magdale^a,  a  large  river  of   South  others  not  half  a  league.    The  paaage 

America,  rises  from  hike  Pampas,  in  the  through  these  straits  is  difficuk  and  dai- 

Colombian  province  Cundinamarca,  re-  gerous.    Lon.  7(P  to  77^  W. ;  lat.  53^  30^ 

ceives  many  other  rivers,  and  ialk,  after  a  to  54^  S. 

coune  of  900  miles,  by  two  branches,  into        Magellanic  Cloitds  ;  whitish  appev- 

the  Caribbean  sea.    It  contains  numerous  ances,  like  clouds,  seen  in   the  heaiiM 

alligators.    It  gives  name  to  a  department  towaitls  the  south  pole,  and  having  the 

of  Cok>mbia.    There  is  another  river  of  same  apparent  motion  as  the  stars.  ^They 

the  same  name  in  Texas.  are  three  in  number,  two  of  tiiem  nar 

Magdalene    Islands  ;   a    cluster   of  each  other.    The  largest  lies  fiir  fimn  die 

islands,  seven  in  number,  situated  in  the  south  pole ;  but  the  other  two  are  abott 

gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence,  about  42  miles  north-  IP  distant.    They  may  be  multitudes  cf 

vrest  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  They  stars,  like  the  milky  way. 
are  thinly  inhabited  by  mhermen.     Lon.        MaoellonatheBeautifiti.;  thenmi 

61^  40^  W. ;  laL  between  4P  VV  and  47^  of  an  old  French  .novel,  repfodoccd  m 

43f  N.  various  forms,  in  many  languages,  probi- 

Magdebcro,  one  of  the  most  impor-  bly  composed  in  the  eleventh  or  twdlk 
tant  fortresses  of  Germany,  and,  from  the  century,  by  a  Provencal  minstreL  Mi- 
time  of  Charlemagne,  of  considerable  gellona  is  the  daughter  of  the  knv  of 
commercial  interest,  capital  of  tlie  former  Naples ;  Peter,  son  of  the  count  of  ftvr- 
duchy,  and  present  Prusnan  government  ence,  is  her  lover.  Petrarch  is  said  to 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  pro\'ince  of  have  ffiven  the  prnent  form  to  the  noivL 
^utony,  is  situated  on  die  lefl  bank  of  Its  title  is  J^Histoirt  du  noble  ei  ririftnrf 
the  Elbe,  which  ts  crossed  by  a  wooden  Chevalier  Aenrt  de  Pnttenee  H  autti  it  h 
bridge,  about  d5  miles  from  Berlin ;  Ion.  hdU  Mof^udhnej  FQU  du  Roy  de  Aofcf 
IP^  E.;  lat  SS'd'  N.;  with  36,600  (1496,1524,1625).  There  are  otheredim% 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  without  year  and  pkice.  The  duke  of 
Magdeburg,  with  her  16  bastions,  extensive  Mariboroii^h  paid,  in  1813^  for  a  copy 
outworks,  &C.,  forms  one  of  the  strongest  in  folio,  £^  Is,  Lope  de  Vega  w^A* 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  commauds  the  use  of  the  subject  in  his  drama  the  Three 
middle  Elbe.  The  Gothic  cathedral  is  Diamonds.  (See  Millin's  Voyage  o 
worthy  of  notice.  Magdeburg  has  two  France^  vol.  iv,  p.  354  ;  also  Gdrres% 
excellent  g^'nmasia,  many  other  estubli<<h-  Deutsche  Folksbucner,)  ■ 
ments,  and  considerable  transit  trade  be-  Maggiore,  Lake.  (See  Z^i^JIfi^giorc.) 
tween  the  coasts  and  the  interior  of  Ger-  Maoia.ns  (Magi)  derive  their  naiw 
many,  with  some  manufactures,  Sec.  In  from  mog  or  mag,  which  signifies  iiriejf  in 
174*%  a  canal  was  constructed  uniting  the  the  Pehlvi  language.  (See  Mdum  Ltm- 
Elbe  and  Havel,  and,  therefore,  tlic  Elbe  guages.)  They  were  the  caste  of  prietcs 
and  Oder.  Mncrdeburg  was  the  favorite  widi  the  Persians  and  Medians.  TbfV 
reifidence  of  Otlio  I.  The  town  took  an  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  scientitic 
active  (Nut  in  the  refonnation.  It  was  knowledge.  As  sacrifices  and  pnver 
taken  by  assault.  May  20  (10),  1631,  by  could  be  offered  to  Ormuzd  only  throuch 
the  Cathohc  generals  Tilly  and  Pappen-  them ;  as  Ormuzd  revealed  his  will  owv 
heim,  and  was  the  scene  of  great  rnielties.  to  them,  and  they  therefore  could  pry  imo 
In  1806,  it  was  dishonorably  surrendered,  futurity ;  in  short,  as  they  were  consider- 
by  general  Kleist,  to  Ney,  after  the  battle  ed  mediators  between  the  people  and  the 
ot  Jena.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was  Deity, — they  neceasarilv  posBesBed  gictf 
cedcil  to  France,  which  annexed  it  to  the  authorit}',  which  they  abused.  Zoroaitor 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and,  by  the  i^eace  wns  their  reformer.  He  divided  them 
of  PariiS  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Car-  into  learners,  teachers  and  perfect  tcarb- 
not  lived  here,  when  in  banishment  as  a  ers.  (For  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  see 
regicide,  and  died  here.  the  article.) 

Magdeburg,    Ce:vtl-ries    of.       (See        Magic    Men,  as  soon  as  they  began  10 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg.)  observe    the  phenomena   around   than, 

Magellan.    (See  MagaUiatns.)  could  not  help  seeing  the  cloBe  connexion 

Magella?!,  Straits  of;  passage  be-  which  exists  between  man  and  external  na- 

tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceaa^s  at  ture.  When  the  sun  sets,  he  wants  teat,  and 

the  BOiitheni  extremity  of  tiie  continent  sleep  approaches  vrith  nicfat;  atnKMpbci^ 

of  America;   upwards  of  300  miles  in  ic   changes   afiect   his  health;    cattoi 
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&cfcc  <d  tie  KraEsc  ^wszabe  <c  z^tt 
\%  fiom  creduliij  and 
I  men  10  liett  tiiii 
of  OHO  afed  naliire,  and  the 
r  thin^  or  ciiim 
ia  mmd  and  bodr, 
wincli,  wbea 

Ige  made  them  tbe  coide*  i£\ 
ce  and  tbe  ana  at  wefl 
is  coQadcruLby 

origiD    of  flDpenatmai    rmrir :  lEor  («vy>i. 

oa  tbe  coatnrT,  be&re  tbac  uiert  sae^-teaaic. 

tuallT  existed  a  deeper  Imowiedce  iac  by  likt  rj 

powetv  and  infioeneea  of  nalnre.  Gfeeka. 

tied  finm  eaifier  and  porer  acoL  ve  £Eid 

with  increaBiiglbllT  and  guik;  and  wiuwf  a 

teiiere  that  men  ODoepoanBed  tbe  utbtMuM 

of  piodnring  aupquaiiiiai  effictt  a  peiKA  bf 

e  anniHtifirr  of  eni  ipinta»  aa  tfaoae  bbiuctB 

ariy  gified  bj   Phmdeaoe  woe  beeanoe' 

prodoee  aupaualiinl  ffBttM  vidi  ofiiatcx:.(Acx£i&? 

ttance  of  God.    Maia,  tbe  ctcnotl  <).  t.  ^'   i:  duk  itfccnr  te  ^j 

oftbin^iBrin  tbeliidiHiiimbQi>  the  ar:  'Y  tii 

*  codden  of  imelkctDal  aa  wefl  as  fcoMui.  «f  a  ^rjnivm^ii^  ^.jyjL.  i^fia.  i 

ju  kire.    In  another  sicnifieaiioB.  mpoyjr  k2K.ni'>iQe^  of  tut  ^^4=%  a^  ia^ 

be  muaev  the  goddeas  o^  pcc^)i«rT  aov^    Tb^  utzxr'^jf  i:«»^  :z«ri«*-L  aiqrvKc. 

tiy,andalBocS'deccpDoo;  and  ibe  or  i » bua^iiir   ii»M     tirrrjrijBj^   v.    ca^ 

u^^  seems  to  be  connected  with  demaDoBL.  «ks»  v^  jbiirasi^  "isiK  j:  maa 

tt,of8Civanousi,TcteafiiTroo)oined  w«  unku.'vi  »  2f^   sttf :  auc   itjbw 

^    Media,  Penia,  and  tlK  wisb-  of  'jmw   yt^a^sa^mk.  %fik;sL   triKoij^   k 

oountriep,  &moui  fcr  tlteir  knowi-  pkhmusBL^—huOfSfaaLt    mS^jrruicg'jtL,    *ml 

'  asoonomT  and  aetrotoaTt  s*^  <^  ^^  ainjyxz  m  'MtxuBgui  &  JkJisft^*  2^a^ 

aa  tbe  chief  teats  of  tbe  abrxflt  dsnute.  «c«i  Ka&i  srjR  jdi  ieb  JiqrabH. 

rboae  doctnne  aeems  lo  be,  in  pan.  wiacL  ctMomm  latt  tmsrjtj  ci  uasuaMM 

t  anDquinr.     This  doctroK  Rpre>-  secres  dc«etnM9 :  «e  tkfj  Cft9uz^«  -^9"^ 

oppostioo  gr  flbife  as  tbe  pai^nt  Utk  imi  Mj^UtiLii :    ^'jaaCmt^iasmsit 

igmal  canae  €»f  all  tbin^    A6er  bMrnha  " 


KMstionbrtneeuhgfaianddaitDegB,     Han'r.  inC^wEan.FfMc^>r.3?«-  - 


d  and  Ahriman,  was  rwatft#bftt,  Georve  C-cavad  Ikcac.  0&  .Irfrvstf  eur 

oleaeriea  of  finite  bein^  tbe  wbofe  .Midba  JH^tk.   2t  .Vcown!. 

1  world,  poceedeJ  fi«Ma  this  eon-  Htiiwy  in  C^nue.  *  vrJb  £ifl 

nifsje  of  fight  and  datkwm,  rood  litiktk   *j  vojr.  M»tj!z.  l^>-^^  , 

iL    The  cbnife  of  day  and  inffat  rrii  iirfii  ■  iMmiou  Mitd^Tsll 

od  darimefl^  ibe  wboie  anies  of        Jf*M9»A^AO.     me:  JtfcMhM. 

ODe  itself  is  only  a  eonaequenee  of        Jf  AM%Tia.  A  i.ttc  k.  sm^  Xb^Vt  '/Arj. 

iiggie,  in  which  aranrtimpn  lifbl,        MasU'Tzi.  E^trrrrH.      ?^  MzM/r  '/ 

nea  darkneas,  appeaa  ficufrwaa,  ^ihmu 

Daily  fight  sbaD  conyer  fimrvec        ILuaftTEk  Hatwlwmah^     t*:^.  Pj^i^s^ 

finite  thitiyt  stand  undei  tbe  infln-  rwL  ; 

r  picauting  and  deaooyinr  powea        Jf  ACirr&^7z. :  a  y^jsr.  ^^r^  '/^.•^*r.  ir- 

lie,  it  is  clear  that  be  wbo  eoaJd  veaMid  -mtus  'jjn  ^fXf^jrjit  arvi«Tr..-'#i7j;  or 

these  powers  eonld  dispoaf,  at  bii  soom  bnir^h  of  a.    I'jj-j*.  al  ■ttfjip'jrti^y^ 

e,  of  tbe  tbinp  sufafeet  lo  tbcsm;  pnvnai^^uut,  a  'mjlz  k  '.£«t  u*c^s^  '^  ^^r*- 
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magistrate.    But  the  word  is  more  par-  pointed,  as  pretors,  oeoson,  tribunes  of 
ticiuariy  applied  to  subordinate  officers,  as  the  people,  &c.    Under  the  eniperQn,MiD 
ffOTemoTB,  intendantB,  prefects,    mayors,  different  officers  arose.  The  Roman  ma^ 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  like.    In  trates  were  divided  into  ordinaiy  and  ei- 
Athens,  Sparta,    and   Rome,   the  chief  traordinary,  higher  and  lower,  curule  and 
magistrates  were  as  follows:   From  Ce-  not  curule,  patrician  and  plebeian,  dfir 
crops  to  Codrus,  Athens  had  17  kings;  and  provincial.     A  dlstincti<m  betwem 
from  Medon  to  Alcnvson,  13  archous  for  patrician  and  plebeian    magistrates  was 
life ;  from  Charops  to  f^xias,  13  decen-  first  made  in  tlie  year  of  Rome  260  (RC. 
nial,  and  from  that  time,  annual  archons.  494) ;  that  between  civic  and  provinriy, 
The  democracy  established  by  Solon  was  when  the  Romans  extended   their  con- 
changed  into  a  monarchy  by  Pisistratus,  quests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italr.    The 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hippios  ordinary  magistrates  were    divided  idId 
and  Hipparchus.    The  ancient  democra-  higher  and  lower ;  to  the  former  bekxif- 
cy  was  then  restored,  but  was  intemmted  ed  the  consuls,  pretors  and  censors ;  to 
for  a  year,  after  tlie  unhappy  issue  of  the  the  latter,    the    tribunes  of  the  peopk^ 
Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  domination  of  edilcs,  questors  (q.  v.),  &c     The  iimmi 
the  30  tyrants,  and,  for  a  short  time,  by  important  extraordinary  magistrates  wbk 
that  of  the  decemviri.    Under  the  Mace-  the  dictator,  with  his  master  of  horse,  md 
donian  kings,  and  afterwards  under  the  the  interrex.    The  difference  between  en- 
Romans,  except  at  intervals,  the  freedom  |iile  and  not  curule  magistrates  depended 
of  Athens  was  only  a  name.    Antipater  on  the  right  of  using  the  curule  cbM; 
decreed  that  9000  of  tlie  principal  citizens  which  belonged  only  to  the  dictator,  cos- 
should  administer  the  government,  and  suls,  pretors,  censors  and  curule  ediki 
Cassander    made    Demetrius    Phalereus  Diuing  tlie   republic,    magistrates  wm 
prefect  of  the  city.    In  Sparta,  the  magis-  chosen  at  the  comiiia,  particularly  in  tbe 
trates  were  kings,  senators,  ephori,  &c.  eenturiaia  and  tribxUa;  mthe  former,  tlie 
Chosen  by  a  majority  of  suftroges,  they  higher  ordinary  authorities  were  cIkm, 
held  their  offices,  some,  as  the  kings  and  and  in  the  latter,  the  lower  ordinaiy  an- 
senators,  for  life,  others  for  a  limited  time,  thorities.    Under  the  emperors,  the  mode 
Among  the  Romans,  there  were  difterent  of  the  election  of  magistrates  is  unceftaiD. 
magistrates  at  difterent  times.    The  first  Magliabecchi,  Antonio;  a  learned  ciitic, 
rulers  were  elective  kincs.     After  the  ex-  who  was  librarian  to  the  dukft  of  Tun- 
pulsion  of  Tarquin  tlie  Proud  (in  the  year  ny,  celebrated  alike  for  the  variety  of  1» 
of  the  city  244,  B.  C.  510),  two  consuls  knowledge  and  the  strength  of  liis  mem- 
were  elected  annually  to  administer  the  ory.    He  wos  bora  at  Florence,  in  1C33L 
government    In  cases  of  pressing  dan-  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  co- 
g^,  a  dictator  was  appointed,  with  uu-  gaged  in  the  employment  of  a  goldsmilfa. 
umited  power,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  which  he  relinquished  to  devote  himself 
all  the  magistrates,  an  interrex  succeeded,  to  literary  pursuits.     He  was  aa^sted  in 
This  course  continued,  with  occasional  his  studies  by  Micboel  Ermini,  libnuriu 
interruptions,  till  the  year  of  the  city  672,  to  cardinal  Leopold  de'  Medici,  and  ochfr 
or  B.  C.  81,  when  Sylla  assumed  tlie  su-  literati  residing  at  Florence.      Through 
preme  power,  as  perpetual  dictator.     Af-  unremitting  application,    lie    acquired  i 
ter  three  vears,  however,  ho  voluntarily  multifarious    stock    of  erudition,  wfaitli 
laid  aside  his  authority,  and  the  consular  made  him  the  wonder  of  his  age.    Duke 
goverament  lasted  till  Julius  Caesar  caused  Cosmo  III  made  Magliabecchi  keener  of 
himself  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator,  the  library  which  he  had  coHecteo,  and 
B.  C.  49.    From  this  time,  tlie  consular  pive  him  free  access  to  the  Laurentiu 
power  was  never  entirely  restored.    Soon  library,  and  the  Oriental  MSS. ;  of  tbe 
after  the  assassination  of  Ceesar,  the  tri-  latter  collection  he  published  a  catakigiieL 
umvirs,  Octavius,  Lcpidus  and  Antony,  His  habits  were  veiy  eccentric.     His  at- 
assumed  a  still  more  absolute  sway ;  and  tention  was  wholly  absorbed  by  his  books; 
Octavius  finally  became  chief  ruler  of  the  among  which  he  took  his  rest  and  hit 
Roman  empire,  under  the  title  ofprinceps  meals,  dividing  his  time  between  the  dned 
or  hnperator.    He  retained  tlie  magistrates  library  and  his  private  c^lection,  inter- 
of  the  republic  only  in  name.    In  the  be-  rupted  only  by  the  visits  of  persons  of 
ginning  of  tlie  republic,  the  consuls  seem  rank  or  learainff,  attracted  towards  him 
to  have  been  the  only  regular  magistrates,  by  the  report  of  his  extraordinary  endow- 
But,  on  account  of  the  constant  wars,  ments.    He  left  no  literaiy  work  deserv- 
which  required  their  presence  in  the  ar-  ing  of  particular  notice ;  but  he  fieely  af- 
my,  various  other  magistrates  were  ap-  forded  information  to  those  authora  wiio 
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his  aflristance  in  their  own  under-  bv  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom.** 
i.  Notwithstanding  liis  sedentary  This  pnnciple,  tjaat  the  consent  of  the 
if  life,  ho  was  81  yean  old  when  community  is  essential  to  just  taxation, 
1,  in  July,  1714.  (See  Spence's  Par-  has  been  the  life  of  the  British  cohstitu- 
tween  IL  HiU  and  Magliabecchi,)  tion.  The  39th  article  contains  the  cele- 
ITA  Charta  Libertatum  ;  the  brated  clause  which  forbids  arbitraiy  im- 
Charter  of  Liberties,  extorted  from  prisonment  and  puiiisfiment  without  law- 
Fohn,  in  1215.  (See  John.)  The  ful  trial.:  ^'Let  no  freeman  (nuUua  liber 
who  composed  the  Army  of  God  homo)  be  imprisoned  or  disseized,  or  out- 
le  Holy  Church,  were  the  whole  lawed,  or  in  any  manner  injured  or  pro- 
f  of  England ;  their  followers  ceeded  a^nst  by  us,  othemise  than  by 
^bended  all  the  yeomaniy  and  free  tlic  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  tlie 
try,  and  the  accession  of  the  capi-  law  of  the  land.  We  shall  sell,  delay  or 
I  a  pledge  of  the  adherence  of  the  deny  right  or  justice  to  none."  This  arti- 
9  and  burgesses.  John  had  been  clecoutainsthewritof  Aa6e<u  corpus  (a.  v.) 
I  to  yield  to  this  general  union,  and,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  the  most  rttectuiil  se- 
15,  both  encamped  on  the  plain  curities  against  oppression,  which  the  wis- 
Runnymede,  on  the  banks  of  the  domof  man  has  devised,  and  the  principle 
3S,  and  conferences  were  opened,  that  justice  is  tlie  debt  of  ever>'  govem- 
were  concluded  on  the  19th.  The  ment,  which  cannot  be  paid  without  ren- 
inaries  being  agreed  on,  the  barons  dering  law  cheap,  prompt  and  equal, 
ted  heads  of  meir  grievances  and  The  20th  section  is  hardly  less  remaika- 
of  redress,  in  the  nature  of  the  ble: — **A  freeman  shall  be  amerced  in  pro- 
ow  offered  by  both  houses  for  the  portion  to  his  offence,  saving  his  contene- 
issent  Tiife  king,  according  to  the  ment,  a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise, 
I  which  then  and  long  after  pre-  and-  tlie  villain  saving  liis  wagonage." 
directed  that  the  articles  should  be  The  provision  which  directs  that  the  su- 
d  to  the  form  of  a  charter,  in  which  preme  civil  court  shall  be  stationary,  in- 
i  issued  as  a  royal  grant.  Copies  stead  of  following  the  king's  jierson,  is  an 
mmediately  sent  to  eveiy  county  or  important  safeguard  of  the  regularity,  ac- 
3,  two  of  which  are  yet  preserved  cessibility,  independence  and  dignity  of 
Cottonian  library  in  the  British  mu-  public  justice.  Blackstone  has  given  an 
To  secure  the  execution  of  the  edition  of  the  Charter,  witli  an  introduc- 
r,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender  tion  in  his  Law  Tracts,  f  See  also  the 
f  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be  held  histories  of  Hume  and  Mackintosh.] 
barons  till  August  15,  or  until  he  MAONiCAN  Institute;  founded  uypro- 
•mpletely  executed  the  charter.  A  fessor  Anius  Magnieus,  for  the  publication 
igorous  provision  for  securing  this  of  Icelandic  manuscripts  at  Copenhagen, 
is  that  by  which  the  king  consented  Magna  Gracia  ;  the  southern  part  of 
e  barons  should  choose  25  of  their  Italy,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greek  colo- 
ur, to  be  guanlians  of  the  liberties  nists.  D'An\ille  bounds  it,  on  tlie  north, 
kingdom,  with  power,  in  case  of  by  tlie  river  Silar  or  Selo,  which  empties 
each  of  the  charter,  and  the  delay  into  the  gulf  of  Peestum.  But  it  seems 
ial  of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the  more  natural  to  annex  Campania  to  it,  and 
0  seize  his  castles  and  lands,  and  to  to  take  for  the  boundaries  on  the  one  side, 
B  and  annoy  him  in  ever^  possible  the  Vultumus,  where  the  territory  of  Cuirui 
aving  only  the  persons  of'^the  royal  ceased,  and  on  the  other,  the  Frento  or 
),  till  justice  was  done.  Many  parts  Fortore,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
chaiter  were  pointed  against  the  Apulia,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic^  as  the 
of  the  power  of  the  kin^  as  lord  Grecian  colonies  reached  to  that  point 
ount ;  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  The  tribes,  indeed,  which  had  emigrated 
ions  of  the  forest  laws  was  checked,  into  Italy  from  the  north,  in  the  earliest 
lany  grievances  incident  to  feudal  times,  spread  through  all  Italy,  but  always 
B  were  miti^ed  or  abolished.  But  confined  by  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  iii- 
theseprovisions,  it  contains  many  for  teriorof  the  country.  Several  centuries 
nefit  of  die  people  at  large,  and  a  few  after,  Greeks  came  hither,  began  to  build 
i8ofju8tgovemment,applicabletoa]l  cities  on  the  unoceupled  coasts,  and  inter- 
andtimesjof  which  it  is  hardly  pos-  mingled  by  degrees  with  the  inhabitants 
J  overrate  the  importance  of  the  first  of  the  interior.  The  foundation  of  these 
ilj^on  by  the  supreme  authority.  Grecian  colonies  was  unquestionably  af- 
cutage  or  aid  shaU  be  raised  in  our  ter  the-destrucUon  of  Troy.  Atlienians, 
>m  (except  in  tliree  given  cases)  but  Achseans,  EulxBans,  &c.,  widi  some  Tro- 
17* 
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jans,  repaired  hither.  According  to  Dio-  result.  The  former  is  emporeted  to  diy- 
nysius  of  If  alicamassus,  the  followers  of  ness,  mixed  with  chalk,  and  subfimed. 
^neas  were  scattered  through  the  differ-  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  reeov- 
ent  parts  of  Italy.  Some  land^  io  lapygia,  ered,  with  which  a  new  quantity  of  bil- 
othcrs  retired  to  both  sides  of  the  Apen-  teru  may  be  decomposed.  100  parti  of 
nines,  and  founded  colonies.  Subseouent-  crystallized  Epsom  salt  require,  ror  com- 
ly  the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Calabria,  plete  decomposition,  56  or  Bubcaiboottr 
and  partly  in  that  way,  partly  by  conquest,  of  potash,  or  44  dir  subcarfoonate  of  so- 
become  (272  B.  C.)  masters  of  all  the  da,  and  yield  16  of  pure  magnesia  after 
Greek  colonics.  The  Greek  was  no  longer  calcination.  Magnesia  dissolvee  veiy  spir- 
the  sole  language  in  Calabria ;  the  Latin  ingly  in  water,  requiring  5142  times  in 
was  also  spoken  ;  and  an  intermixture  of  weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  36,000  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  manners  and  boihng  water,  for  solution.  The  resuhiiig 
usages  took  place,  which  is  yet  percepti-  liquid  does  not  change  the  color  of  no- 
ble. Magna  Graecia  comprised  die  \}toY'  lets  ;  but  when  pure  magnesia  is  put  upon 
inces  of  Campania,  Apulia,  lapyma,  Lu-  moistened  turmeric  paper,  it  causes  a 
cania  and  Bruttii.  The  most  celebrated  brown  stain.  It  possesses  the  still  more 
republics  were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croto-  essential  character  of  alkalinity  in  fbnn- 
na,  Poffidonia,  Locris  and  Rhegium.  ing  neutral  salts  with  acid  in  an  emineni 

Magnates  (in  low  Latin,  the  Greai)  degree.  It  absorbs  both  water  and  ear- 
was  formeriy  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  bonic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
Hungaiy,  the  name  applied  to  the  noble  phere.  It  is  infusible,  except  in  the  io- 
eetates,  who  took  part  m  the  administra-  tense  heat  of  the  compound  blow-pipe, 
tion  of  the  govemmcnL  In  Poland,  they  The  salts  of  magneaa  are  in  general  reiT 
were  the  spiritual  and  temporal  senators,  soluble,  and  crystallizable,  and  possenea 
or  the  counsellors  and  liigh  nobility,  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  CarhonaU  is  pn- 
Among  the  senators  were  reckoned  die  pared  for  medicinal  use,  by  diaaolfiiig 
archbishop  of  Gnescn,  and  formerly  die  equal  weights  of  sulphate  of  macneoi 
archbishopofLemberg,  the  bishops,  way-  and  carbonate  of  potash,  separately,  in 
wodes,  the  castellans  and  royal  officers  or  twice  their  weight  of  water  ;  mixing 
ministers.  In  Hungary,  the  barons  of  them  together,  and  diluting  with  ei^ 
die  kingdom  are  considered  as  magnates,  parts  of  warm  water ;  the  magnesia  tf- 
These  are — 1.  the  greater;  to  wit,  Uie  tracts  die  carbonic  acid,  and  the  compound. 
Palatine,  royal  and  court  judges,  the  Ban  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while  the 
or  governor  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia  and  sulphate  of  potash  tliat  remains  continim 
Dalmatia,  the  treasurer  and  the  highest  in  solution.  The  mixture  is  made  to  boil 
officers  of  die  court  ;  2l  the  smaller,  or  fbr  a  few  minutes  ;  afler  cooling  a  little,  it 
counts  and  barons.  To  die  prelates,  infe-  is  poured  upon  a  filtre  ;  the  clear  fluid 
rior  nobles  and  royal  free  towns,  this  dc-  runs  dirough,  and  the  precipitate  of  ca^ 
nomination  do(»  not  extend.  bonate  of  maenesia  is  washed  with  waM 

Magnesia  ;  one  of  die  earths,  having  a  till  it  is  tasteless.  \Vhen  the  procesi  is 
metallic  basis  called  magnenum.  It  ex-  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  bittern  or 
ists  in  nature,  under  various  states  of  com-  liauor  remaining  after  the  ci^'stallizatioD 
bination,  widi  acids,  water,  and  other  of^  sea-salt,  which  is  principally  a  solution 
earths,  and  is  found  in  various  mineral  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  magnesit,  is 
springs,  and  the  water  of  the  ocean,  united  sulwtituted  for  the  pure  sulphate,  andthii 
with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  It  may  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  peariash  or 
be  obtained  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of 
its  sulphate  a  solution  of  subcariK)nate  of  magnesia  is  peifecdy  white,  friable,  and 
soda,  washing  the  precipitate,  drying  it,  nearly  tasteless.  It  is  very  sparingly  sol- 
and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  It  is  usually  uble  in  water,  requiring  at  least  3000 
procured  in  commerce  by  acting  on  niag-  times  its  weight  at  60^.  Wlien  acted  on 
nesian  limestone  widi  the  impure  muriate  by  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt  it  is  dissolvea ;  and  from  this  solutioD,  al- 
manu&ctories.  The  muriatic  acid  goes  lowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the 
to  the  lime,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited  in 
leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both  the  small  prismatic  crystals,  whieh  are  trus- 
bittern  and  the  limestone  ;  or  the  bittern  parent  and  effiorescent — AfUraie  o^  Mor- 
is decomposed  by  a  crude  subcari)onate  nesia  has  a  taste  better  and  acnd.  Ui 
of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  distillation  crystallization  exhibits  a  man  of  needle* 
of  bones  in  iron  cylinders.  Muriate  of  like  crystals,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  faatf 
ammonia  and  subcarfoonate  of  magnesia  their  weight  of  water  at  60^^ — Su^kakrf 
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esiOf  goMrally  known  by  the  name  of  remoTed  by  washing.    Magnesia  is  a  ver>' 

rn  mdty  is  made  directly  by  neutral-  useful  article  of  tlie  maUria  medica.    It  is 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  inth  carbonate  used  as  an  antacid  and  cathartic    It  is 

ignesia ;  but  in  the  large  way,  by  tlie  however,  nearly  inoperative,  unless  there  is 

1  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  mag-  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  unless  acid  is  taken 

n  limestone,  and  the  native  carbonate  after  it.    The  carbonate  and  sulphate  arc 

Ignesia.    It  is  possessed  of  a  saline,  the  most  frequently  used  of  the.  prepara- 

and  nauseous  taste.    It  crystallizes  tions  of  magnesia  ;   but  the  pure  earth, 

y  in    small    quadrangular   prisms,  sold  under  the  name  of  calcined  magnt- 

1  effloresce  in  a  dr^  air.    It  is  ob-  tioy  is  sometimes  preferred  ;  it  is  liable, 

1  also  in  larger  six-sided  prisms,  ter-  however,  to  fonn  large  and  dangerous  ac- 

»d  by  six-sided  pyramids.     Its  pri-  cumulations    in  the  bowels,   of  several 

form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  the  pounds  weight,  when  its  use  has  long 

s  of  wliich  are  90^  d(y  and  89^  2ff.  been  persevered  in.  The  Epsom  salt  con- 

loluble  in  an  eoual  weight  of  water  sumed  in  the  U.  States  is  principally  manu- 

\  and  in  three-tourths  of  its  weight  factured  at  Baltimore,  from  the  magnesite 

iiiug  water.   It  undei^goes  the  watery  and  magncsian  limestone,  found  in  Lan- 

1  when  heated.  On  mixing  solutions  caster  county,  Pennsylvania.    The  annual 

Iphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  amount    manufactured  at   this  place  is 

h  in  atomic  proportion,  and  evapo-  given  at  1,500,000  pounds. 
^,  a  double  salt  is  formed,  which  con-        Magnitnan   Minerals,     Of  these,  the 

of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  or  native  maffnecna, 

and  six  eouivalents  of  water.  A  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  nrst  in- 
u-  double  salt  (isomorphous  with  the  stance.  It  is  a  rare  substance,  having 
ding)  is  formed  by  spontaneous  hitherto  been  met  with  only  at  two  local- 
iration  from  the  mixed  solutions  of  ities — Swinaness  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shct- 
ate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  land  Isles,  and  Uobokcn,  in  New  Jersey ; 
esia. — PhosphaU  of  magnuioy  fonn-  in  the  latter  place,  occurring  in  thin  sii;  ms, 
)m  the  combination  of  the  acid  and  traversing  serpentine.  It  cxliibits  a  1am- 
irtb,  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  ard  elior,  or  broad  columnar  structure ;  is  but 
escent,  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of  little  above  talc  in  hardness,  or  in  the  difii- 
vater,  and  which,  by  heat,  melt  into  a  culty  of  its  cleavage ;  sectile ;  thin  lami- 
— A Mj^ phosphate  of  niagnesia  and  nm  flexible;  specific  gravity  2.350.  Its 
>ftui  exu^  which  is  formed  by  add-  color  is  white,  inclining  to  green ;  lustre 
hosphoric  acid  with  ammonia,  in  ex-  pearly ;  translucent.  Before  the  blow- 
to  a  magnesian  salt  It  is  insoluble,  pipe,  it  loses  its  transparency  and  weight, 
9  precipitated  in  a  sofl  wliite  powder  and  becomes  friable.  In  acids,  it  is  dis- 
ining  lustre,  k  fonns  one  variety  of  solved  without  effervescence,  and  consists 
ly  calculus,  and  its  formation  affords  of  70  magnesia  and  30  water. — The  sUi- 
>f  the  best  tests  for  the  discovery  of  ceoua  hydrate,  or  Deweulite,  is  a  compact, 
kesiOd — Muriate  of  magnesia  has  such  white,  or  yeUowish-wbite  mineral,  found 
Unity  to  water,  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  serpentine  of  Middlefield,  Massa- 
icuuur  crystals  only  bv  exposing  its  chusetts,  and  near  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
nitrated  solution  to  sudden  cold.  No  It  has  a  hardness  between  calc-spar  and 
ide  of  magnesium  con  be  obtained  fluor,  and  is  composed  of  silica  40,  niag- 
iating  this  salt ;  for  the  acid  is  ex-  nesia  40,  and  water  20.  It  appears  to  be 
i  from  it  undecomposed,  by  the  a|>-  identical  with  the  kerolUe  of  Breithaupt — 
ion  of  heat — Chloride  of  magnesia  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  magnesiiej  is 
be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  found  crystallized  in  radiating  and  fmrallel 
ids  of  lime.  It  has  the  same  bleach-  fibres,  reniform,  tuberose  and  massive ; 
ower,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  ap-  firacture,  when  massive,  flat  conchoida). 

to  the  same  purpose.     When  the  It  also  occurs  pulverulent;  fracture  flat 

ide  of  lime  is  used,  a  small  quantity  conchoidal,  sometimes  earthy ;  dull ;  col- 

ne  is  lefl  on  the  cloth  :  this,  in  the  or  yellowisfa-gray,  cream-yellow,  yellow- 

peration  of  washing  the  cloth  with  ish   and   grayish-white  ;   streak    wliite  ; 

*  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  opaque ;  adheres  to  the  tongue.    Some 

9flied  into  sulpliate  of  lime,  which,  of  the  compact  varieties  are  very  tough, 

;  insoluble,  remains,  and  affects  the  {pving  fire  with  the  steel,  though  too  soft  to 

1^  wheii  the  cloth  is  dyed.    The  ad-  imnressfluor;  specific  gravity,  2.808.    It  is 

;ge  of  employing    the  chloride  of  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  dissolves 

waia  is,  that,  if  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  a  slow  effervescence  in  the  dilute 

med,  It  is  so  soluole  as  to  be  easily  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.    It  consists  of 
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magnesia  48.00,  caibonic  acid  49.00  and  magnetic  qualities  as  iron,  only  in  a  mneii 
water  3.00.    It  is  found  in  Stiria,  Silesia  weaker  degree ;  but  how  far  the  magneik 
and  Spain.    A  variety  of  it,  possessing  an  influence  may  be  imparted  to  still  odicr 
earthy  flracture,  and  containing  about  Tour  bodies,  totally  fiee  from  iron,  is,  as  yd,  t 
per  cent  of  silex,  is  found  in  tlie  islands  matter  of  doubt    Those  minerals  iriiack 
of  Samos  and  Negropont,  in  the  Archipcl-  are  not  metallic  are  nearly  all  attracted  by 
ago,  and  is  called,  by  the  Germans,  Mter-  the  magnet,  at  least  after  having  been  o- 
schaum^  and  by  the  French,  Ecumt  de  Mar,  posed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.    AIdmmi 
It  is  soft  when  first  dug,  and,  in  that  state,  every  part  of  anunal  and  vegetable  mam^ 
is  made  into  piiies,  but  hardens  by  expo-  after  combustion,  is  more  or  less  attrMted 
sure  to  the  air.    The  most  remarkable  by  the  magnet  In  most  of  these  inatuiee^ 
deposit  of  this  mineral,  however,  is  found  however,  the  niagnetism  is  probalbly  doe 
at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  oc-  to  the  combination  of  iron.    Natural  UMf* 
curs  disseminated,  in  scams,  through  a  nets,  as  well  as  artificial,  have  two  poion^ 
serpentine  rock ;  and  is  sometunes  crys-  in  opposite  directions,  where  the  utn  ii 
talhzed,  at  others  pulverulent    Sulfhatt  attracted  most  strongly:  these  points  or 
of  magnesia  is  found  in  crystalhne  fibres,  places  are  called  magnetic  poUs.     Om 
parallel  and  divergent,  and  in  the  shape  mode  of  discovering  them  is  by  pimiaff 
of  crusts ;  more  rarely,  also,  it  has  been  the  magnet  in  iron  fllinss,  which  atna 
found  pulverulent    It  is  easily  recognised  themselves  to  it  most  at  meee  two  poinii 
by  its  bitter  saline  taste.    Specific  gravity,  or  poles.    If  a  magnet  is  left  with  the 
1.75;  color  white;  lustre  vitreous,  trans-  fewest  impediments  possible  to  its moliQi^ 
lucent,  or  transparent    It  dissolves  very  by  being  placed  on  water,  supported  bf 
easily  in  water,  deliquesces  before  the  some  slight  floating  substance,  or,  whboa 
blow-pipe,  but  is  difficultly  fusible,  if  its  supiK>rt,  on  mercury,  or  by  suspeoM 
vmter  of  crvstallization  has  been  driven  from  its  centre  of  gravity  between  the  tw 
off.     It  efiforcsces  from  several  rocks,  poles,  or  by  being  supported  there  I7  • 
both  in  their  original  repository  and  in  fine  iK>int,  it  will  always  turn  with  ov 
artificial  walls,  and  then  it  is  a  product  of  pole  towards  the  north,  with  the  olhar 
tlieir  decomposition.    It  forms  the  princi-  pole  tov^ards  the  south.   Strictly  speakim; 
pal  ingredient  of  certain  mineral  waters,  the  direction  of  the  poles  is,  in  Europe,* 
It  occura  at  Freiberg   and  its  vicinity,  present,    north-north-west     and     soudh 
efiflorescing  upon  gneiss,  also  at  the  quick-  south-east    In  some  parts  of  the  eanh, 
silver  mines  of  Idria,  in  Caruiola,  and  the  northern  point  of  the  magnet  deviMei 
various  otlier  places  in  Europe.    Its  most  from  the  meridian  to  the  east ;  in  oilMn. 
remarkable  depositories,  however,  are  the  to  the  west ;  in  others,  it  coincides  with 
limestone    caves   of    Kentucky,    whose  the  meridian.    Its  deviation  is  caUed  Ar 
floors  are  often  covered  with  it,  in  delica[te  tUcUnation  of  the  needle.    The  point  of 
crystals,  to  a  considerable  dcptli,  inter-  the  magnet  wliich  has  a  nortiieny  direc* 
mingled  with  a  dry  earth,  which  has  come  tion,  is  called  the  noHh  poU ;  the  otben 
fVom  the  decomiiosition  or  disintegration  of  the  south  pole ;  the  straight  fine  between 
the  limestone  rock:  this  earth  is  leached,  in  both  is  tenned  the  magnetic  axis;  aod 
very  considerable  quantities,  by  the  inhabi-  the   prolongation  of  this   line,  curring. 
tants  of  tlie  country,  who  obtain  from  it  however,  to  corrcs{)ond  to  tlie  surftce  of 
tlieir  supply  of  £|)som  salt.    (For  a  notice  the  fflobe,  is  called  the  magnetic  meridiem : 
of  Borate  of  magnesia^  sec  Boracic  Acid)  the  line  which  cuts  the  middle  of  the 
Magnet.    (For  an  account  of  the  native  magnetic  meridian  at  a  right  angle,  and  in 
magnet,  see  the  article  Iron^  division  Mag-  a  horizontal  plane,  is  called  the  mogfuiif 
netic  Iron  Ores,)    The  peculiar  power  of  equator.    The  property  of  the  magnet,  to 
certain  iron  ores  to  attract  and  hold  fiist  place  itself  always  in  the  magnetic  mend- 
iron,  was  known,  even  in  ancient  times,  lan,  is  called  its  pokaritjf.    This  propcri}'  is 
by  Thales.  (q.  v.)   Much  later,  it  was  (lis-  most  easily  observed  iiS  the  case  ol^a  awl 
covered  that  these  iron  ores,  or  magnets,  needle,  artificially  rendered  magnetic,  and 
were    capable,  also,    of  communicating  so  sus])ended  at  its  centre  of  granty,  that 
their  power  to  the  iron  which  they  attract  it  has  almost  perfect  freedom  tor  borizoo- 
Accordingly,  there  are  botli  natural  and  tal  motion ;  this  is  the  magnetic  needle  of 
artificial  nia^cts.     AH  the  phenomena  the  com|)ass.  (q.  v.)    When  two  magoee 
connected  >vith  the  magnetic  power,  and  are  brought  near  together,  the  poles  of  the 
its  relations  to  the  other  {lowers  of  nature,  same  name  repel  each  other:  tne  pokss  of 
are  comprised  under  the  name  ofmcupnet-  different  names  attract  each  others — ^Hie 
ism.    In  recent  times,  it  has  been  found  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to- 
that  pure  cobalt  and  nickel  have  the  same  gether  with  othen  to  be  mentioiied  in  the 
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induce  ua  to  coMider  the  earth  tones  of  £ii^|land  and  France,  have  ap- 

I  a  great  magnet,  whoee  magnetic  peered  to  indicate,  for  some  years,  a  com- 

^pne  wkh  its  equatorial  poles.    In  meneing  retrocradation  towards  the  east ; 

to  this   great  magnet,  the   fiu;t  but,  even  in  the  years  1790  and  1791,  a 

ire  have  just  stated  shows  that  the  sinular  retrogradation  had  been  observed, 

feveiy  particular  magnet,  properly  which  did  not,  however,  continue.    The 

g,  are  the  opposite  of  what  they  veiy  exact  measures  of  the  inclinadons  or 

led.    What  we  call  norih  noUj  be-  dip  of  the  needle,  made  at  different  peri- 

ittracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the  o<u,  by  Gilpins  and  Cavendish,  at  London, 

s,  for  this  very  reason,  the  toaUi  have  proved  that  this  element  is  also  vari- 

'  the  magnet     Analogous  to  the  able,  though  much  less  so  than  the  decli- 

ied  in  electriciW  (q.  v.),  one  pole  is  nation.    The  inclination  was,  at  London, 

irked  by  -f-  M,  and  the  other  by  in  1775,  72^  W;  m  1805,  70^  21'.    This 

The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  result  has  been  confirmed  in  France,  by 

lied  terregtrial  magnetism.     The  the  observations  of  HumboJdL      It  has 

emarkable    phenomenon   of    the  been  also  proved,  and  in  a  still  more 

,  in  relation  to  the  earth,  is  the  va-  striking  manner,  by  the  succesrive  mess- 

of  the  magnetic  meridian  in  most  ures  oi  the  inclination  made  bydifierent 

f  the  glo^e,  upon  which  depends  navigators,  between  1751  and  1792,  at  the 

slination  of  the  needle.    Accurate  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  indicate,  during 

>tion  of  this  phenomenon  has  ascer-  this  time,  a  progressive  increase  of  incli- 

the    following  facts :    There  are  nation,  amounting  to  5P.    There  is  anoth- 

points  on  the  earth  where  no  er  line  without  declination,  almost  oppo- 
tion  exists.  The  lines  formed  bv  site  to  the  preceding,  which,  beginning  in 
ries,  however,  do  not  coincide  vrith  the  great  Southern  ocean,  and  running 
igraphical  meridians;  but,  on  the  constandy  in  a  north-western  direction, 
Yj  deviate  from  them  veiy  irregu-  cuts  the  western  point  of  New  Holland, 
According  to  the  most  recent  ob-  traverses  the  Indian  ocean,  enters  the 
»ns,  there  exists  a  line  without  cx>ntinent  of  Asia  at  cwpe  Comorin,  and 
don  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  thence,  passing  through  rersia  and  West- 
and  the  new  worid.  It  intersects  em  Siberia,  ascends  to  Lapland.  This 
idian  of  Paris,  at  a  southern  latitude  line,  however,  divides  near  the  great  arch- 
it  65°;  thence  it  mounts  to  the  ipelagoof  Asia,  and  gives  rise  to  another 
rest,  to  about  35°  W.  longitude  from  branch,  which,  running  almost  directly 
lidiiBLn,  or  2SP  d&  37"  fi:^m  Green-  north  and  south,  passes  this  archipelago, 
s  high  as  the  latitude  of  the  coast  crosses  China,  and  runs  into  the  eastern 
guay ;  after  which,  becoming  again  part  of  Siberia.  The  two  branches  which 
north  and  south,  it  skirts  the  coasts  mteraect  this  line  either  experience  no 
il,  and  proceeds  to  the  latitude  of  change  of  place,  or  move  with  much 
le.  Then,  tumine  suddenly  to  slowness.  The  declination  of  the  needle 
rth-west,  it  takes  the  direction  of  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  sensibly 
States,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  for  140  years  at  New  Holland.  Indica- 
n  parts  of  the  American  continent,  tions  of  a  fourth  line  vrithout  declination, 
it  traverses  in  the  same  direction,  were  observed  by  Cook  in  the  South  sea, 
Mition  olr  this  line  on  the  globe  is  towards  the  pcnnt  of  greatest  inflexion  of 
nutable ;  at  least  for  a  century  and  the  magnetic  equator.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  tending  considerably  the  points  where  the  greatest  declination 
be  east  to  the  west.  It  passed  of  the  needle  has  been  observed  are  in 
I  in  1657,  and  Paris  in  1664.  Thus,  high  latitudes  north  and  south.  The 
resent  direction,  it  has  traversed  in  ffreatest  observed  by  Cook  in  the  southern 
Uide  of  these  places,  nearly  80°  of  hemisphere  was  at  60°  40^  of  latitude,  and 
de  in  150  years.  But  there  is  no  91°  2^  37''  W.  from  Greenwich.  In  the 
hat  this  change  is  not  uniform.  It  northern  hemisphere,  where  the  magnetic 
veiy  unequalin  different  parallels,  pole  has  been  much  more    nearly  ap- 

West  Indies,    for  example,  the  preached,  much  greater  declinations  have 

tionof  the  needle  has  hardly  varied  been    observed,    amounting,  in    fact,  to 

)  years.    In  general,  the  slowness  nearly  90°  W.    If  the  magnetic  pole  had 

I   movement   leaves   it   uncertain  been  crossed,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle 

ir  it  is  constandy  progressive,  or  would  have  been  turned  to  the  souUi,  and, 

nr  it  must  continue  in  any  particukr  directiy  over  the  pole,  its  direction  would 

m.     The  very  accurato  observa-  havebeenvertical,and,of  course,  it  would 

abitually  made  in  several  observa-  have  had  no  horizontal  direction.    It  ap- 
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peaiB,  therefore,  that  the  horizontal  direc-  phenomenoD,  also,  is  subject  to  ditiferenooi, 
tion  will  be  very  weak,  when  the  dip  or  because  the  magnetic  equator  of  the  eanh 
inclination  is  ffreat ;  so  that  a  veiy  slight  cuts  the  terremal  equator,  and  wiodi 
extraneous  innuence,  such  as  the  iron  on  through  it  in  a  serpentine  line,  in  which  il 
shipboard,  may  render  the  compass  use-  reaches  twice  on  each  side  its  nmTimnm 
less.  Besides  these  variations,  others  oc-  of  distance  fix)m  the  earth's  equator,  wliiefa 
cur  daily,  and  others  according  to  the  sea-  is  nowhere  more  than  14^  10^  The  indi- 
sons.  From  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  nation,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
declination  increases  until  about  three  earth,  is  the  strongest  between  7(P  and  HOP 
o'clock ;  then  it  decreases  until  eight  latitude.  Under  74^  47',  where  Puiy 
P.  M.,  and  remains  unaltered  until  eight  (q.  v.)  remained  during  the  winter,  tbs 
A.  M.  The  amount  of  these  daily  devia-  mclination  amounted  to  88°  49^  45^'.  The 
tions  is  the  greatest  from  April  to  July,  cause  of  all  these  phenomena  is,  as  yet, 
wiien  it  is  from  19^  to  IG' ;  in  the  other  unexplained.  That  there  are  great  mag- 
months,  it  is  from  8^  to  KX.  The  di-  nets  in  the  earth,  which  move  periodically; 
rection  of  the  needle  is  said  to  be  affected  or  (according  to  professor  Steinhiluser) 
by  approaching  earthquakes,  or  eruptions  that  an  interior  planet  (Minerva)  revohcs 
of  volcanoes.  If  a  needle  stands  in  the  round  the  centre  of  the  earth  once  in  440 
raognetic  meridian,  and  is  displaced  by  years,  and  thus  produces  the  magnecie 
foreign  power,  it  returns,  when  the  power  phenomena  on  the  surface ;  or  that  (as 
ceases  to  act,  to  its  former  situation  by  a  Sander  supposes)  these  are  to  be  ascribed 
series  of  oscillations.  The  time  of  an  os-  to  a  magnetic  planet  on  the  other  side  of 
cillation,  in  the  case  of  the  same  needle,  Herschd,  completing  a  revolution  oi^ 
has  a  certain  relation  to  the  magnetic  once  in  1720  years,  may  be  matter  of 
power  of  the  earth,  and  serves  as  a  meas-  interesting  speculation,  but  can  bardfy  be 
ure  of  it,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  oscilla-  looked  on  as  any  thing  more.  If  we  ob- 
tions  of  the  pendulum  serve  for  the  meas-  serve  single  niagnetB,  we  find  that  dieir 
urement  of  toe  degrees  of  gravity.  Alex-  effect  of  attraction  or  repulsion  only  talm 
ander  von  Humboldt  found  that  a  needle  place  at  small  distances,  and  diminiBfaeiiB 
which,  in  Paris,  made  245  oscillations  in  a  proportion  between  the  square  and  tiie 
10  minutes,  made,  in  Peru,  but  211  in  the  cube  of  the  distance.  The  form  of  nia|^ 
same  time,  which  would  give  the  proper-  nets,  their  size,  and  other  circumstanoei^ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  eartn  at  cause  differences  in  this  req>ect  Two 
Paris  to  that  in  Peru  nearly  as  135  :  100.*  magnets  attract  each  other  most  powerihl- 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Gay-  ly  by  the  opposite  polea  Next  in  de- 
Lussac,  an  elevation  of  3532  toises,  about  gree  is  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for 
22,600  feet,  over  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  a  sofl,  pure  iron;  cast-iron,  steel  and  iron 
balloon),  showed  no  influence  upon  the  ores  are  not  attracted  so  strongly;  solo- 
magnetic  power.  The  number  or  the  os-  tions  of  iron  in  acids,  still  less;  iron  com- 
cillations,  and,  of  course,  the  iutensity  of  pletely  oxydated,  or  iron-rus^  is  not  it- 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  always  tractcd  at  all ;  neither  is  red-hot  iroo. 
diminishes  in  approaching  the  magnetic  The  power  of  the  magnet  is  greatiy  di- 
equator,  and  increases  in  approaching  the  minished  by  heating  it:  a  white  heat  de- 
magnetic  pole.  Another  remarkable  and  stroys  the  power  entirely.  When  pounded 
evident  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  to  powder,  magnets  also  lose  their  virtue; 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  upon  tiie  nee-  but  if  a  magnet,  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  ii 
die,  is  the  inchnatiou  or  dip  of  the  latter ;  cut  perpendicularly  through  its  axu^  ia 
i.  e.  a  deviation  from  the  horizontal  plane  several  pieces,  each  one  of^the  pieces  •^> 
in  northern  regions,  of  the  north  pole  of  quires  a  south  pole  and  a  north  pole,  but 
the  magnet;  in  the  southern  regions,  of  both  of  less  power  than  those  of  tne  entire 
the  south  pole  of  the  magnet;  and  which,  magnet  Bodies  not  susceptible  of  mag- 
in  the  region  of  the  magnetic  equator,  is  netic  influence  have  no  efEect  when  inter- 
0,  but  increases  towards  the  poles.    This  posed  between  a  magnet  and  iron ;  but  if 

•  Tu-         I.   r  .u     1  /.  T»     t.  ,  ^  *  sheet  of  iron  is  placed  between  two 

*  This  result  of  the  observations  of  Humbo  dt  »„«,„^»o  «^  *u„»  ;♦„  ♦JL  „.u:*,_  ^  ^1  _i 
and  Rossol  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  magnets,  SO  tiiat  its  two  wufeces  are  tumed 
observers.  Mr.  Hermann,  in  the  years  1829  and  towards  the  magnets,  the  Strength  of  tin 
1830,  made  no  fewer  than  700  marnetic  observa-  latter  is  much  weakened.  If  the  sheet, 
tions,betweenthemendiansof  Berihi  and  RioJa-  however,  is  SO  placed  between  the  mtf- 

?ifir;^  J^J  *'"'**^?  l^^  niapieiie  equator  during  nets,  tiiat  tiie  two  edges  ai«  turned  towvdi 

that  period  several  times.    The  masnieUc  mtcn-  ^l^^    .i        ir    *    r*u  »*»"w  w«vwu« 

sity  i^-liich  he  observed  in  various  ^ints  corrc-  P®"*»  7®  ®5^^  ^^^^  magneta,  m  attriCt- 

8pond8  exactly  with  that  observed  by  M.  Humboldt  i^^g  c&cb  Other,  is  increased.     Cxhaustioo 

io  the  same  places.  of  the  air  fi:om  the  place  occupied  by  the 
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t  does  not  afieet  its  virtae.  The  to  it  the  magnetic  viitne  of  the  earth,  or 
th  of  a  amall  magnet  is  greater,  in  by  the  ud  of  proper  magnets  (natural  or 
tion«  than  that  of  a  large  one.  Mar-  artificial).  The  first  efiect  takes  place  on 
veigfaing  only  a  few  grains  wul  iron  (particularly  bars  of  soft  iron j,  placed 
mes  support  more  than  60  times  for  some  time  in  the  magnetic  line.  AU 
<wn  weight;  but  magnets  weighing  that  is  required  is,  that  the  iron  does  not 
I  pouncb  rarely  support  more  than  deviate  at  too  great  an  angle  fi:om  the 
es  their  weight  It  the  weight  con-  line:  hence  iron  bars,  which  hang  in  the 
lerely  of  iron,  the  magnet  will  sus-  magnetic  meridian  horizontally  (as  iron 
ore  than  if  other  weights  are  attach-  balance-bcAms)  grow  magnetic ;  also  iron 
he  iron :  so,  also,  a  magnet  will  lift  bars  which,  in  regions  distant  fipom  the 
ier  piece  of  iron,  if  this  lies  on  iron,  magnetic  equator,  are  placed  perpendicu- 
r  it  lies  on  wood,  or  any  thing  else,  lariy.  In  Uie  ncnthem  hemisphere,  the 
3ry  remarkable,  that  the  power  of  a  upper  end  becomes  the  south  pole,  the 
(t  can  be  augmented,  by  makinj^  lower  end  the  north  pole ;  in  the  southern 
ual  additions  to  the  weight  which  it  hemisphere,  the  contrary  takes  place. 
Is;  but,  if  the  magnet  has  no  op>  The  communication  of  magnetic  virtue  in 
ity  to  exercise  its  strength  on  iron,  this  way  is  promoted  by  giving  to  the  iron 
»n|es,  by  degrees,  weaker.  It  is  also  bars  a  tremulous  motion  by  hammering  or 
bte  to  the  power  of  a  magnet,  to  boring:  under  such  circumstances,  even 
It  in  such  a  situation  that  its  north  haid  iron  may  bcKSome  magnetic  Red- 
I  uppermost,  or  turned  towards  the  hot  iron,  growing  cold  in  this  position, 
in  the  meridian.  But  the  means  also  becomes  magnetic.  Tougs  and  fire- 
'in^  a  magnet  the  greatest  effect  are  forks,  by  being  often  heated,  and  set  to 
«  It.  The  armature  of  a  magnet  cool  again  in  a  posture  nearly  erect,  have 
itrates  the  power  of  both  poles  gained  this  magnetic  property.  The  other 
1  otherwise  disperse  their  power  way  of  communicating  magnetic  power, 
large  sur&ce)  in  two  points,  to  both  by  rubbing  iron  with  a  magnet,  is  the 
ch  a  piece  of  iron  is  applied  at  the  most  common  and  most  effectual.  Hard 
time.  A  natural  ma^et,  for  this  iron  receives  magnetism  in  this  way 
90,  is  made  smooth  at  its  poles,  and  with  more  difficult  than  soft  iron,  but  re- 
XMd  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  applied  tains  it  lonser.  Steel,  sufficientiy  hard, 
magnet,  so  as  to  project  on  one  may  be  rendered  permanently  magnetic. 
The  two  pieces  of  iron  having  be-  while  soft  iron  can  never  be  meSc  so. 
themselves  magnetic  by  their  con-  Take  a  steel  bar,  eight  inches  long,  half 
ith  the  body,  and  having  thus  their  an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
uous  extremities  imprecated  with  thick ;  put  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  in 
;te  magnetic  powers,  a  piece  of  iron  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  draw  it  to  one 
i  so  as  to  touch  them  both,  will  be  end ;  return,  without  touching  the  bar,  to 
ly  attracted,  and  thereby  the  sus-  the  point  where  you  began,  and  draw 
Iff  power  very  considerably  increas-  again  down  to  the  end.  Do  this  from  10 
[%e  pieces  of  iron  are  generally  held  to  20  times.  This  part  of  tiie  bar  is  now 
ton  tiie  maffnet  by  means  of  a  brass  the  south,  pole ;  the  other  end,  the  nortii 
rer  box.  A  piece  of  iron  called  a  pole.  Tlie  artificial  magnet  is  strength- 
and  furnished  with  a  ring  and  a  ened,  if  the  other  half  of  it  is  rubbed  in 
or  a  scale,  for  carrying  a  weiffht,  the  same  way  with  the  south  pole  of  the 
applied  to  the  magnet,  fumiwes  original  magnet.  This  process  is  caUed 
I  of  determining  its  power.  Artificial  the  single  stroke.  Another  way,  called  the 
tiB  may  be  armed  in  the  same  man-  double  stroke,  is  to  put  both  the  poles  of 
The  effect  of  arming  a  magnet  is  a  magnet  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  to 
p9SX :  one  which  would  support  draw  the  magnet,  without  changing  the 
»ie  grain  in  its  unaided  state,  has  direction  of  the  poles,  several  times  from 
een  made  to  support  760  grains* —  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other,  taking 
itic  power  may  be  communicated  away  the  magnet  finally  at  the  middle  of 
a  magnet  to  another  body  capable  the  bar.  A  third  way  is  that  of  the  circu- 
siving  the  ma^etic  power,  by  mere  lar  stroke.  Four  steel  ba»  are  placed  so 
ng.  Every  piece  of  iron  attracted  as  to  form  a  square,  upon  which  the  op- 
magnet  becomes,  to  a  degree,  mag-  poeite  poles  of  two  magnets  are  drawn 
but  ceases  to  be  so  if  it  is  remov^  round  several  times.  A  magnet  is  in  no 
he  sphere  of  action  of  the  magnet  degree  weakened  by  communicating  its 
however,  may  be  rendered  perma-  power  to  iron  or  steel,  but  no  magnet  can 
'  magnetic,  either  by  communicating  give  more  strength  than  it  possesses ;  yet. 
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if  a  steel  bar  is  rubbed  with  several  mag-  the  two  ban  that  have  been  thus  tresled, 
nets  united,  it  receiyes  more  power  than  are  to  change  plaoea  with  two  of  die 
belongs  to  each  single  magnet  Thus,  touching  bars  which  are  to  be  mbjeeied 
by  the  coooeidoo  of  many  magnets,  arti-  to  the  same  process,  and  so  with  tbie  tm 
ficial  magnets  of  very  great  power  maybe  other  touching  bars.]  These  were  then 
obtaioed.  By  these  methods,  masses  of  changed  for  two  others,  and  these  again 
iron-dust  and  oil  may  be  rendered  mag-  for  the  last  two.  After  treating  each  piir 
netic.  The  following  way  of  making  of  bars  in  this  way  a  number  of  times,  and 
strong  magnets,  by  percussion,  was  invent-  changing  them  whenever  the  manipnk- 
ed  by  captain  Scoresby,  and  published  in  tions  had  been  continued  for  about  a  nm- 
the  Fhilosophical  Transactions  for  1822.  ute,  the  whole  of  the  bars  were  at  length 
He  observes — *^  The  strong  magnetizing  found  to  be  magnetized  to  saturation,  each 
effects  of  percussion  on  soft  steel  induced  pair  readily  lirang  above  eight  oances. 
me  to  apply  thia  property  to  the  formation  In  accomplishing  this  object,  I  took  par 
of  magnets.  For  this  purpose,  I  procured  ticular  care  that  no  magnetic  substtmee 
two  bars  of  sofl  steel,  30  mches  long  and  was  used  in  the  process.  All  the  ban 
an  inch  broad ;  also  six  other  bars  of  soft  were  freed  of  magnetism  bef(»e  the  ex- 
steel,  8  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  periment,  so  that  none  of  them,  not  erea 
and  a  lar^  bar  of  soft  iron.  The  large  the  largest,  produced  a  deviation  of  five 
steel  and  iron  bars  were  not,  however,  degrees  on  the  compass  at  three  inches 
absolutely  necessary,  as  common  pokers  distance.  Any  bars  which  had  been 
answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  I  was  strongly  magnetized,  and  'had  had  their 
desirous  to  accelerate  the  process  by  the  magnetism  destroyed  or  neutralised  (ei- 
use  of  substances  capable  of  aiding  the  ther  by  hammering,  heating,  or  by  the  f 
developement  of  the  niagnetical  properties  simultaneous  contact  of  the  two  poles  of 
in  steel.  The  large  iron  bar  was  first  another  ma^et  placed  transvene^f],  I 
hammered  in  a  vertical  position ;  it  was  always  found  had  a  much  greater  ftoiky 
then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  its  acquired  for  receiving  polarity  in  the  same  diree- 
soutli  pole  towai^  the  south ;  and,  upon  tion  as  before,  than  the  contranr.  Hence 
this  end  of  it,  the  large  steel  bars  were  it  generally  happened  that  one  blow,  wtt 
rested  while  they  were  hanmiered ;  they  the  original  north  end  downwards,  pro- 
were  also  hammered  upon  each  other,  duced  as  much  efiect  as  two  or  tnne 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  large  steel  blows  did  ^th  the  original  south  end 
l*-u*s,  each  of  the  small  steel  bars,  held  also  downward."  The  correspondence  b^ 
vertically,  was  hammered  in  succession ;  tween  magnetism  and  electricity,  in  many 
and,  in  a  few  minutes^  they  had  all  ac-  of  their  phenomena,  which  has  been  km 
quired  considerable  lifting  powers.  Two  observed,  has  led  philosophers  to  tela 
of  the  sninller  bars,  connected  by  two  both  to  a  common  principle.  (See  the 
short  piecet)  of  soft  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  article  EUdro-Ma^netiim.)  In  Scho- 
|>aralIelogram,  were  now  rubbed  with  the  macher's  Jiatrtmomxacht  NctchrichUn  (Oc- 
other  four  bars  in  the  manner  of  Canton,  tober,  1828),  Hansteen  announced  that  he 
[This  manner  is,  to  take  two  of  the  four  was  about  to  publish  a  chart,  containmg 
bar»,  and  place  them  together  so  as  to  several  thousand  niagnetical  observatkiDBi 
make  a  double  bar  in  thickness,  tlie  north  obtained  from  the  English  admirdty,  and 
pole  of  one  even  with  the  south  pole  of  comprising  those  collected  bv  Pany,  Sa- 
the  other,  the  remaining  two  being  put  to  bine,  Ltitke,  Wrangel,  Frankun,  ^c,  and 
these,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  have  two  that  he  only  waited  till  he  had  himself 
north  and  two  south  poles  together.  Sepa-  visited  Siberia  to  make  observations  then. 
rate  the  north  pole  from  the  south  pole  at  Maoitetic  Needle  is  a  needle  touched 
one  end  by  u  large  pin,  and  place  the  bars  with  a  loadstone,  and  sustiuned  on  a  jmc 
perpendicularly,  with  that  end  downwards,  or  centre,  on  which,  playin|[  at  liberty,  it 
■  on  the  middle  of  one  of  the  parallel  bars,  directs  itself  to  certain  points  m  or  un- 
the  two  north  poles  towards  the  south^  and  der  the  horizon.  (See  magnit,  and  Cam- 
the  two  south  poles  towards  its  north  end.  pass.) 

slide  them  backward  and  forward  three  or  Magnetism,  Anucal.    This  name  iW 

four  times  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  given  by  Mesmer,  in  the  latter  nait  of 

and,  removing  them  from  the  middle  of  3ie  eighteenth   century,  to  certam  phe- 

this,  place  them  on  the  iniddleof  the  other  nomena  (not  yet  explamed  in  an  entirely 

bar,  as  before  directed,  and  go  over  that  in  satisfactory  manner)  produced  bythe  ao- 

the  same  manner  ;  then  turn  both  the  tion  of  one  man  upon  another.    The  ori- 

bars  the  odier  side  upwards,  and  repeat  mn  of  the  term  was  a  ftncied  analogj 

the  former  operation.    This  being  done,  between  the  action  of  dbe  minenl  magnei 
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iiat  of  the  anfanal  eoergy^  or  via  wUBj  to  be  aseribaMe  to  a  healed  imagiiiation, 

bich  these  eflbcta  were  attributed,  to  an  excitement,  half  Bpiritual,  fa^lf  aen- 

rienoe  has  ahown  the  analogy  to  sual,  and  to  a  morbid  senativeneaB.    Ani- 

nfbiuided.      The   principal   means  mal  magnetism  originated  thus:  Anthony 

to  produce  the  effects  of  animal  Mesmer  (q.  v.),  in  1772,  attempted  cures 

etism,   are   such  as  touching  and  with  the  mineral  magnet,  and  excited  some 

ng  with  the  hands,  according  to  rule  sensation  in  Vienna,  but  at  length  de- 

jndaHon),  bieathing  on  a  person,  fix-  clared,  that  not  the  magnet,  but  a  mys- 

le  eyes  upon  him,  &c. ;  the  magnet-  terious  power  in  his  own  person  caused 

lerson  must  always  be  of  a  weaker  the  efiects  ascribed  to  the  magnet,  and  that 

itution,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  difierent  this  power  was  related  not  only  to  the 

iom  the  magnetizer ;  and  it  is  indis-  magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attraction  dis- 

hle  that  he  should  be  of  a  dispo-  persed  throughout  the  universe.    But  a 

to  believe  without  doubting.    The  fraud  which  he  attempted  ftbe  pretended 

nnena  themselves  consist  putly  in  restoration  of  sight  to  a  girl)  having  been 

f  sensations  (for  instance,  chilliness,  discovered,  he  proceeded,  in  1778,  to  Paris. 

nesB,  flvin^  pains,  oppressions,  &c.),  The  attention  which  he  attracted  there, 

'  in  a  dinuuisbed  acnvit^  of  the  ex-  and  tlie  final  report  of  a  committee  of 

I  apnses,  partly  in  &intnig,  convul-  the  academy  on  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is 

sle^,  with  lively  dreams  (magnetic  also  called,  j^esmerisnij  we  shall  speak  of 

I,  in  which  the  magnetized  person  under  Mesmer.    The  great  supporters  of 

isportcd  to  higher  spheres,  observes  anhnal  magnetism  have  recentlv  been  Ki- 

itemal  organization  of  his  own  body,  eser,  in  Jena,  and  Wolfart,  in  Berlin ;  the 

lesic^,  {pves   medical  prescriptions,  former  explains  the  phenomena  by  the 

^es  inspired  views  of  neaven,  hell,  strikinff  difference  between  life  by  da^ 

itoiy,  oLCj  reads  sealed  letters  laid  and  life  by  night,  both  in  the  case  of  ani- 

9  stomach,  and,  when  awakened,  is  mals  and  vegetables ;  the  latter  adopts  the 

f  unconscious  of  what  he  has  expe-  mystical  jargon  of  Mesmer.     (See  ^' 

ed.    At  the  same  time,  the  soul  he-  ehivea  of  ^imal  Magndtsm,  by  Kieser, 

s  so  elevated  and  refined,  that  the  Nasse,  and  Nees   von    Esenbeck,  pub- 

letized  individual  has  an  instinctive  lished  since  1817,  in  numbers,  and  since 

ption  of  the  presence  of  the  impure,  I6S25,  under  the  tide  S^nx,  or  ATew  Ar- 

alls  into  fits  at  the  approach  oi  die-  chives  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  and  Wol- 

ren  in  animal  magnetism,  and  of  all  &rt*s  Annals  of  Animal  Magnetism  (Le- 

investiffate  it  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  hms-Magnetismus),  10  numSera,  1818  et 

n.     Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  seq.)    In  1820,  the  Prussian  government 

ics  at  a  distance,  when  it  is  desired  to  caused  a  prize  to  be  offered  for  the  best 

!8B  the  bluest   phenomena.     The  treatise  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  subee- 

letized  person  shows  a  remarkable  quently  withdrawn.    Among  the  uume- 

sxion  with,  and  dependence  on,  the  rous  works  which  treat  of  it,  are  Deleuze's 

letizer,  tasting  what  he  eats,  smelling  Histoire  critique  du  MagniHsme  Animal 

he  holds  l^fore  his  nose,  and  no  (Paris,  1813) ;  Jos.  Ennemoser's  i>er  ^c^- 

)l8e  can  bring  him  back  from  the  netismus  ineiner  GeschichUic?ien  Enttvicke" 

tetic  state.    In  tiie  sequel  we  shall  lung  von  alien  Zeiten  und  bei  alien  Vol- 

1  brief  exposition  of  the  phenomena,  kern  (Leipsic,  1819),  in  the  spirit  of  Mes- 

led  by  Klugc,  who  appears,  in  his  mer  and  Wolfiut ;   J.  C.  L.  Ziermann's 

apt  at  an  Exhibition  of  Animal  Mag-  GeschichUiche  DarsteUung  des  Thierischm 

n  (in  German),  to  have  given  the  MagnetismusalsHeilmilUrs  (Berlin,  ISSH^y 

t  account  of  them.    A  scientific  in-  less  prejudiced ;     Del  Magneiismo  Am- 

;ati<m  of  the  influence  which  we  are  maU,  hy  Basevi   (Florence,  1826). — ^We 

dering  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  now  fm>ceed  to  an  outiine  of  the  phc- 

I  entertained  of  it  by  its  adherents,  nomena  of  animal  magnetism,  as  described 

ley  maintain  that  mere  reason  can-  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Kluge,  mentioned 

ipproach,  nor  conceive    this    great  above.    The  phenomena,  in  the  case  of 

^;  it  can  be  rightiy  apprehended  the  magnetizer  and  the  ma^ctized,  are 

by  a  believer.    Since  the  Uow  which  as  follows : — 1.    The  maffneitzer.    He  is, 

tetism  received  in  1821,*  the  number  generally,  capable  of  producing  a  positive 

( adherents  has  been  greatly  dimin-  effect  only  so  fiu*  as  he  possesses  a  higher 

9  and  its  pretensions  have  been  much  degree  of  enersy  and  viml  power  than  the 

Eed.    The  whole  of  its  effects  seem  person  magnetized.    The  man  generally 

Toiary  havmg  become  enceinte  by  a  celc  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^^  the  woman.      If  the 

I  pncutioiier.  magneUzer  u  the  weaker  person,  there 

L.  VIII.  18 
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either  takes  place  no  apparent  effect,  or  feeling  of  a  strong  current  from  the  head 
the  effects  are  inverted,  viz.  the  positive  to  the  extremities,  after  which,  a  hi^icr 
effects  are  apparent  in  him,  and  the  nega-  degree  of  heat  follows,  easily  observable 
tive  in  the  person  magnetized.  If  the  by  the  thermometer,  greater  redneas  of 
magnetizer  undertakes  the  manipulation  the  skin,  with  increased  perspiration,  and 
of  a  susceptible  subject,  he  always  feels  a  feehng  of  ease  and  comfort  throughout 
a  glow,  and  the  sensation  of  a  gentle  tlie  whole  body.  In  the  second  degree, 
flow  from  his  palm,  and  particularly  from  the  warmth  increases,  and  appears  to  the 
the  points  of  his  fingers.  If  he  covers  his  patient  to  diffuse  itself  from  the  stomack, 
liands  with  silk  gloves,  or  other  electric  as  if  from  a  central  point,  over  the  whoie 
bodies,  he  has  not  this  latter  feehng,  and  body.  The  pulse  becomes  geDeraily  fiiU- 
his  o()eration  is  fruitless ;  but  linen  or  er  and  stronger,  and  the  breathing  eaner 
leatlier  gloves  do  not  prevent  the  effect  and  deeper.  The  patient  feels  a  heavi- 
Afler  a  successful  operation,  the  magnet-  ness  in  the  eyelids,  and  an  irresistible  desiie 
izer  feels  a  general  unpleasantness,  a  to  close  them.  If  he  does  cloee  them,  tfaej 
weakness  in  the  digestive  system,  and,  in  seem  to  him  cemented  by  the  strongett 
general,  a  loss  of  power,  in  proportion  to  power,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
the  susceptibihty  of  the  magnetized  sub-  magnetic  effects,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
jeer,  and  the  duration  or  frequency  of  the  to  open  them.  All  the  other  sena^  iiow- 
operation.  If  the  magnetizer,  during  the  ever,  remain  active,  and  their  activity  ii 
operation,  is  isolated  with  the  magnetized  often  heightened.  The  patient  knowi^ 
subject  by  electrical  bodies,  liis  loss  of  therefore,  every  thing  which  is  done  aboiM 
power  is  less,  but  the  effects  which  he  him,  though  he  is  not  always  capable  of 
produces  are  stronger. — 2,  Phenomena  in  speaking.  At  the  close  of  the  magnetic 
the  Person  magnetized.  The  phenomena  operation,  he  opens  his  eyes  by  hinaelf 
produced  in  the  subject  by  a  positive  ope-  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  magnetizer, 
ration,  are  of  a  double  kind  ;  either  they  and  feels  generally  strengthened  and  wdL 
have  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  After  tliis,  the  patient  observes,  sometimei^ 
body,  are  then  not  periodical,  but  last  a  shining  appearance  before  his  cye% 
during  the  whole  cure,  and,  therefore,  similar  to  repeated  lightning,  a  priduDg 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  effects  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes  aile^ 
of  magnetism;  or  they  have  reference  nately,  a  heaviness  and  coldness  in  tbs 
only  to  particular  activities  of  tlie  organi-  extremiries,  unpleasant  feelings  about  the 
zation.  Of  the  former  sort  are,  1.  a  gen-  region  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  violent 
eral  awakening  and  strengtliening  of  the  shuddering,  wish  to  cough,  &c.  The 
vital  powers  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with-  particular  signs  often  accompanying  tbe 
out  considerable  excitement,  as  well  in  tliird  degree,  are,  especially,  swoodib^  coo- 
the  systems  of  tlie  nerves  and  muscles,  vulsive  treniblings,  real  convulsions^  caia- 
tho  vascular  and  digestive  system,  as  the  leptic  and  even  apoplectic  fits.  This  stale 
organs  of  secretion ;  2.  a  mild  excite-  generally  begins  with  all  the  signs  of  an 
meiit  over  the  whole  surface  of  tiie  body,  approaching  drowsiness.  Repeated  yawn- 
by  which  every  irrt»gularily  and  local  re-  uig,  stretching,  heaviness  of  the  eyelids, 
action  is  neutralized  and  the  equilibrium  announce  it.  A  deep  sigh  generally  fbl- 
restorcd  ;  S,  a  withdrawing  of  the  height-  lows,  after  which  the  eyes  close  entirely, 
ened  vital  power  from  the  suffering  organs  and  a  state  begins  similar  to  sleep,  in 
to  others ;  4.  a  diminution  or  total  sup-  which  the  patient  seems  to  be  deprived  of 
pression  of  tlie  excitement  producing  tlie  all  sensation  and  consciousness.  la  tbe 
morbid  activity  of  tlie  nerves.  The  mag-  fourth  degree,  die  patient  awakens^  not 
netizer  not  only  should  have  a  strong-  from  his  sleep,  but  within  himself,  and 
er  body  than  the  person  magnetized,  regains  his  consciousness ;  he  knows  him- 
but  also  a  i)erfecdy  healthy  one.  He  self  again,  yet  in  a  changed  relatioD  to 
must  have  attained  the  maturity  of  his  surrounding  circumstances.  The  exte^ 
bodily  powers,  but  must  still  be  witiiin  the  nal  senses  are  either  closed  eotiiely,  or 
age  of  active  life  ;  the  mind,  too,  must  be  dieir  character  is  changed,  and  the  iDte^ 
sound  and  strong,  in  order  to  muster  the  nal  sense  only  remains  the  same.  Tbe 
affections  and  |)ussions,  to  have  a  living  somnanibidist  (as  he  is  called  in  this  staled 
fuitli  and  a  firm  will,  and  thus  to  attain  entirely  awakened  within  himself^  di»> 
perfect  control  over  this  means  of  cure,  as  tinguishes  with  his  eyes  nothing  but  Uglit 
also  over  the  patient.  The  phenomena  and  darkness,  and  not  always  even  theie, 
of  animal  magnetism  have  been  divided  although,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  tbe 
into  sLx  degrees.  Those  of  tlie  first  de-  eyelids  are  open.  The  ball  of  the  eye  is 
gree  are  generally  the  following :  first,  the  either  drawn  up  convullively  .or  flCi£^  ike 
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widened   and   without   Bensation.  whose  BenaatioDs  are  always  conunuoi- 

the  sense  of  feeling  is  metamor-  cated  to  him.    Between  the  magnetizer 

I  into  that  of  seeing,  so  that  the  and  the  dceirvoyant  this  sympathy  is  the 

mbulist  can  distinguish  by  it,  not  strongest  and   most   remarlcable.     Veiy 

le  outlines  of  things,  but  sho  colors,  often  the  feeling  of  disease  in  the  magnet- 

»erfect  precision.    The  region  of  izer  is  not  only  communicated  to  the  pa- 

mach  becomes  the  central  point  of  tient,  but  the  disease  itself,  which,  in  some 

3ation,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  this  cases,  has  continued  afler  the  patient  was 

that  the  sense  of  sight  is  supplied,  awakened.     Afiections  of  the  soul  also 

>mnambuli8t,  therefore,  can  ascer-  pass  from  the  magnetizer  to  tlie  c/otrooy- 

e  time  perfectly  well  by  a  watch,  ant.     Sometimes  tliis  sympathy  reaches 

held  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  such  a  height,  that  it  remains  even  when 

leated  exercise,  the  patient  obtains  the  parties  are  distant  from  each  other. 

;ulty  in  a  hiffher  degree,  and  what  This  magnetic  sympatliv  may  be  still  more 

illy  appeared  to  him  indistinct  be-  heightened,  and  then  tne  clairvoyant  has 

very  clear.      Persons   appear  to  a  clear  insight  into  the  internal  physical 

ore  distinct  than  inanimate  subjects,  state  of  persons  in  a  magnetic  connexion 

g  is  likewise    performed    in   this  with  him,  j  ust  as  he  has  of  his  own;  can  de- 

y  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  termine  their  disease,  its  course  and  future 

of  smell   becomes   sometimes   so  phenomena,  and  prescribe  the  means  of 

as  to  distinguish  the  different  in-  cure  accordingly.    He  insists  that  he  per- 

jts  of  compound  scents.      Objects  ceives  the  diseased  state  of  otliers  pnv 

the  person  does  not  regard  in  a  clscly  as  bis  own  by  tlie  stomach.  His 
f  and  natural  state,  have  often  very  language  becomes  more  elevated  than  or- 
e,  and  even  dangerous  effects  on  dinary,  and  is  marked  by  fire,  spirit,  i)rc- 
hen  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  cision.  His  perception  is  livelier  and 
cinity  of  a  living  being,  whom  the  stronger,  liis  thinking  freer,  deeper,  his 
^rceives  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15  judgment  quicker  and  more  penetrating. 
19  generally  very  disagreeable  to  He  not  only  perceives  the  present,  and  the 
If  persons  whom  he  dislikes  touch  influence  of  external  relations,  much  more 
iJeness  and  coldness  occur  in  the  distinctly  than  before,  but  penetrates  also 
ouched,  and  convulsions  are  gen-  into  the  most  distantperiod  of  past  time,  by 
the  consequence.  Among  inani-  way  of  memory.  There  is  an  obvious  in- 
iibjects,  metals  have  the  most  un-  clination  of  patients  for  each  other,  if  they 
It  effect  To  the  magnet  the  som-  are  treated  by  the  same  magnetizer,  and 
list  is  still  more  sensitive  than  to-  particularly  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  som- 
other  metals.  Of  every  thing  nambulism  at  the  same  time.  The  pa- 
has  occurred  to  the  patient  during  tient  who  has  attained  internal  clearness 
riod,  what  he  has  perceived,  thought,  by  the  fiflh  degree,  penetrates,  in  the  sixth 
done,  he  has,  when  awaking,  either  degree,  the  darkness  of  external  things, 
>Ilection  or  a  very  fiiiiit  one ;  but  if  and  attains  a  higher  view  of  the  whole 
rought  again  into  this  state,  he  recol-  of  nature.  With  uncommon  clearness  he 
'ery  thing  very  well.  In  the  fiflh  de-  often  distinguishes  the  secrets  of  the  past, 
le  patient  attains,  by  his  heightened  what  is  distant  and  unknown  in  the  pres- 
>usness  and  the  increased  strength  ent,  and  tlie  events  of  coming  time.  If 
general  feelings,  to  that  internal  the  patient  is  asked  how  he  knows  all  this, 
Qtemplation  by  which  ho  is  able  to  he  generally  answers,  that  it  is  as  if  he 
2;ate  even  tlie  minutest  parts  of  his  were  told  of  it  by  some  other  person,  or 
structure.  By  virtue  of  this  accu-  that  he  feels  it  through  the  pit  of  the 
lowledge  of  his  internal  frame,  the  stomach.  He  is  always  fully  convinced 
jfoiil,  as  he  is  called  in  this  state,  of  the  truth  of  what  he  thus  acquires.  In 
ily  determines  very  distinctly  the  respect  to  the  choice  of  proper  remedies, 
d  quality  of  his  disease,  but  at  the  the  clairvoyant  is  less  limited  than  before. 
inne  an  insdnct  developes  itself  in  In  the  former  degree,  it  was  necessary  to 
vhich  makes  him  understand  the  put  him  into  connexion  with  another  per- 

necessary  for  his  cure.     Bendes  son,  by  intermediate  bodies ;  but,  in  this 

ning  the  remedies,  the  clairvoyant  degree,  he  can  be  in  this  relation  with  any 

idicates  the  kind   of  magnetizing  distant  person,  if  he  knows  him,  or  feels  a 

uy,  and  thus  directs  his  own  cure,  lively  interest  for  him,  or  even  if  the  mag- 

leep  insight  is  not  limited  to  the  nedzer,  or  any  other  i)erson  brought  into 

fonfi  self,  but  extends  to  persons  connexion  with  the  clairvoyant  by  actual 

It  into  magdetic  relations  with  him,  touch,    knows   the    distant   person,  and 
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Uiinks  intently  of  him.  The  view  of  the  snow.  It  is  celebrated  in  hisCofy  by  die 
clairrmfoni  extends  even  into  the  future  victory  of  the  Romans  over  AndochiiB  die 
condition  of  otliera.  In  this  degree,  he  Great.  Under  John  Ducas,  it  was  made 
attains  to  a  higher,  fuller  life  than  he  had  the  capital  of  the  Greek  emfHre.  TVe 
before.  The  body  seems  to  be  intimately  greatest  ornament  of  the  ancient  towi 
amalgamated  with  the  mind,  to  be  blend-  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  called  Lau^ 
ed  into  the  most  harmonious  union  with  pkryene,  or  the  fVkUe-hroweiL  The  enfi- 
it.  The  individual  is  removed  from  every  rons  were  formerly  celebrated  for  die 
thing  coarse  and  sensual,  and  placed  in  a  production  of  loadstone,  and  it  is  sup- 
state  of  serene  and  elevated  self-contem-  posed  the  word  magnet  is  derived  from  S. 
{)lation.  The  feeling  of  the  greatest  bodi-  Mao:«itude,  Apparent.  If  straight 
y  comfort  and  puritv  of  soul  produces  a  lines  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  • 
serene  pence  within  him,  which  expresses  visible  object  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil  of 
itself  in  the  nobler  expression  of  the  whole  the  eye,  the  angle  formed  by  them  is  caD- 
body.  In  this  state,  which,  according  to  ed  the  visual  cmgU  or  the  apwjurtnt  tnagm- 
the  clairvoyanlSj  borders  on  heavenly  fe-  hie2e  of  the  object.  This  angle  varies  wiik 
licity,  they  are  incapable  of  impurity,  and  the  different  distances  of  objects,  beag 
even  the  guilty  obtains  the  fceiinff  of  vir-  larger  when  they  are  near,  and  amatter 
tue. — Sucii  are  the  wonders  of^  animal  when  they  are  remote.  Hence  our  idet 
magnetism,  of  which  our  readers  may  be-  of  the  magnitude  of  any  object,  dcpeadt 
lieve  much  or  little.  The  attention  which  not  only  upon  its  true  dimensioni^  but 
the  subject  has  attracted  in  Europe  is  our  also  upon  the  angle  under  which  we  view 
excuse  for  the  length  of  this  article.  The  it;  and  objects  of  very  difierent  dimoh 
footing  which  it  has  gained,  and  the  sions  will  appear  of  equal  tnaxnitudes,  if 
eftects  which  it  has  produced,  exemplify,  the  visual  angles  under  which  they  are 
strikingly,  the  power  of  imagination.  It  seen  are  equsd.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
would  require  too  much  space  to  describe  sun  and  moon,  though  their  diameters  are 
allthc  various  manipulations  and  other  ope-  vastly  different,  each  subtend  an  anj^  of 
rations  by  which  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  about  a  degree.  Besides,  numerous  prejo- 
magnetic  state ;  for  iufonnation  respecting  dices  and  optical  illuaons,  which  we  gm 
these,  see  Kluge^s  work,  aheady  cited.  never  overcome,  modify  oiur  ideas  of  tbe 

Magnificat.    The  words  which  Mary  magnitude  of  objects.    One  of  the  omi 

pronounced  wheh  she  visited  Elizabeth  remarkable  examples  of  such  involimtuy 

(contained  in  chap.  i.  of  Luke,  46 — 55),  deception,  is  that  wliich  every  one  hu 

begin,  in  the  Vulgate,  Magnificat  anima  experienced    in    looking    at  the  mooo: 

mea  dominum  (My  soul  dotn  magnify  the  when  it  has  just  risen,  it  appears  lai|er 

Lord).    Hence  the  whole  of  her  thanks-  than  when  it  has  reached  the  zenith.    In 

giving,  on  this  occasion,  has  been  called  the  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  at  t 

tiie  magnificat.    The  present  usage  of  the  greater  distance  from  us  than  in  the  ze- 

Roman  Catiiolic  church  is,  to  chant  or  nitii,  because  in  the  former  case  there  are 

pronounce  the  magnificat  every  day,  at  intervening  objects  with  which  we  cao 

vespers.     It  has  often  l)een  set  to  music,  compare  it,  but  in  the  latter  no  such  ob- 

and  forms  part  of  the  musical  cyclus  of  jects  occur.      If  the    moon    is    vievvcd 

the  Catiiolic  church.     The  magnificat  is  through  a  telescope,  or  an  open  tube,  so 

also  oflcn  used  in  Protestant  church  music,  as  to  exclude  tiie  intervening  objects^  it 

on  tlie  European  continent  will  appear  of  equal  ma^tude  in  bodi 

Magnificence    (highness,    eminence) ;  cases,  and  the  whole  illusion  will  imme- 

a  title  applied  to  the  rectors  and  chancel-  diately  \imish. 

lors  of  the  Grerman  universities,  and  to  the        Magnolia.    The  seven  North  Ameri- 

burgomasters  of  free  citiea     A  prince  can  magnolias  are  the  pride  of  our  fixeeta. 

who  takes  the  office  of  a  rector  is  styled  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  flowos 

magnijicentissimus,  and  foliage.     Their  leaves  are  ahanatef 

Magnifying  Glass.    {See  Microscope.)  petiolate,  and,  in  one  specieB,  eveigiecn ; 

Magnisa,  or  Manika  (anciently  .^o^-  and  tiieir  flowers  are  iai^,  white  or  yel- 

nesia  ad  Sipylum)\  a  town  of  Natolio,  lowish,  soUtary  at  the  extremitieB  of  tbe 

near  the  SiuttFuit ;  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Smyr-  branches,  and,  in  some  speciesi  very  fia- 

na ;  Ion.  27^  18^  E. ;  lat  38^  44'  N.    The  grant ;  the  leaves  and  wood  are  akn  more 

streets   are  wide,  the  mosques    painted  or  less  aromatic.    They  are  not  eztenflfe- 

white,  and  the  houses  l)etter  than  in  most  ly  diffused,  and,  two  species  excepted,  an 

other  towns  in  tiiis  i)art  of  Natolia.    It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tract  of  oouotiy 

situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  mount  about  the  AlleghanieSi  especially  towaidi 

Sipylus,  whose  top  is  always  covered  with  then:  south-western  eitremity.    Tliey  aie 
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nat  request  in  the  European  gardens,  lofty  and  magnificent  tree,    with    large 

ley  are  adapted  to  a  northern  climate,  evergreen    leaves,    and    white    flowers, 

ir  wood  in  ^neral  is  sofi,  spongy,  and  which  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance. 

0  great  utility.  The  AT.  mpetaUiy  or  Magnolias  are  wanting  in  Europe,  as  well 
*€&  tree,  so  called  from  the  disposi-  as  in  Western  Asia,  but  towanls  the 
of  the  leaves,  in  a  radiated  manner,  south-eastern  pan  of  this  latter  continent, 
irds  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  we  again  meet  with  them.  The  Chinese 
bits  the  whole  extent  of  the  Allecha-  magnolias  arc  now  not  unfrequent  in  our 

as  far  north  as  the  4dd  parallel  of  eardens.     The  M,  yulan  grows  to  the 
ide.    The  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  height  of  30  or  35  feet,  and  the  large  and 
t,  the  latter  having  from  9  to  12  white  numerous  wliite  flowers,  expanding  bo- 
s,  the  tiuee  exterior  ones  being  re-  fore  the  developement  of  ttje  leaves,  give  it 
d.    The  M.  cKuminata  mtiabits  the  a  very  ornamental  appearance.    The  M. 
i  districts  as  the  preceding.    It  is  a  purpurta  is  a  slirub,  bearing  large  flowers, 
tree,  attaining  the  height  of  80  feet,  which  are  purple  externally.     The  M» 
a  proportional  diameter.    The  flow-  fuscata  is  also  a  shnili,  with  small,  dusky, 
ire  inodorous,  and  have  from  six  to  yellowish,  and  delightfully  fmgrant  flow- 
petals  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  ers.      Some    magnificent    species    have 
leaves  are  pubescent  beneath.    The  lately  been  discovered  on  tlie  mountains 

1  is  soil,  fine-grained,  and  suscep-  of  the  north  of  India, 
of  a  brilliant  polish  ;  it  is  sometimes  Magog.    (See  Gog.) 

d    into    boards,  and    used    in    tlio  Magpie  (corrt/j/nca,L.).  This  crafly  and 

ior  of  wooden  houses.     From  the  well-known  bird  is  found  in  both  conti- 

e  of  the  fruit,  which  is  about  tlircc  nents,  though  it  is  much  more  limited  in 

es  long,  it  is  usually  called  cucumber  its  range  in  America,  lieing  confined  to 

The  M,  awriculata  is  readily  known  the  northern  and  western  regious.    In  its 

le  two  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  habits  and  manners  it  much  resembles  its 

iiabits  the  south-western  parts  of  tlie  brethren  the  crows ;   like  them,  it  indis- 

rhany  mountaina    The  M.  cordata  criminately  feeds  on  both  animal  and  veg- 

inhabits  the  south-western  parts  of  ctable  fbo<l ;  it  is  peculiarly  destructive 

illeghanics.    The  leaves  are  cordate,  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  feebler  trifjes 

scent  beneath,  and  tlie  flowers  are  of  birds.    It  is  about  18  inches  in  length, 

w.    It  attains  the  height  of  40  or  50  and  weighs  frr)m  eight  to  nine  ounces.    It 

The  M.  macrophylla  is  remarkable  has  a  bmck  bill,  wings  and  tail ;  but  the 

lesizeof  its  leaves  and  flowers.    The  latter  are  variegated  with  white,  green, 

er  are  between  two  and  three  feet  puqilc  and  blue,  of  diflcrcnt  shades.    The 

,  and  the  latter  arc  upwards  of  a  foot  construction  of  tlie  nests  of  these  birds 

ameter.    The  petals  are  from  sLy  to  sliows  great  art,  they  having  a  thorny 

in  number,  and  the  three  exterior  cover,  and  the  entrance  I)ciug  at  the  side, 

have  a  purple  spot  at  the  base.    It  The  female  lays  from  five  to  seven  riale- 

nts  the  south-western  parts  of  the  greenish  eggs,  closely  spotted  with  black. 

Efaanies,  but  seems  to  be  confined  to  When  taken  young,  they  readily  become 

m  limited  districts.    The  M,  elaucOy  domesticated,  and  learn  to  repeat  many 

Aver-wood,  is  a  beautiful  httle  tree,  words,  and  even  sentences,  as  well  as  to 

ther  shrub,  with  leaves  and  flowers  imitate  every  noise  within  hearing.    This 

ti  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  preced-  faculty  appears  to  have  been  known  to 

It  attains  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet;  the  ancients,  as  Plutarch  relates  an  ac- 

jeaves  are  smooth,  elliptic^il,  obtuse,  count  of  tlie  perfonnanccs  of  one  of  these 

glaucous  beneath;  the  flowers  aro  birds  belonging  to  a  bari)cr   in  Rome, 

elegant,  and  diffuse  a  delightful  fra-  Like  the  other  birds  of  tlie  crow  kind,  the 

s&  though  rather  too  poweriul  if  the  magpie  is  a  notorious  thie^  and  will  not 

:  n  shut  up  in  an  apartment    The  only  steal  food,  but  will  carry  off  any  arti- 

m  and  wood  have  also  a  strong  aro-  cles  wiiliin  its  reach,  particularly  such  as 

5  taste.  It  grows  in  wet  situations  in  the  are  shining,  as  buttons,  spoons,  jewelry, 

itic  states,  from  near  lat  43°  to  Florida,  &c.,  which  it  carefully  conceals  in  its  nest, 

ilong  the  borders  of  the  gulf,  beyond  Its  general  character  has  been  descril)ed 

mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  but  is  not  by  Goldsmith    in  the  following  tenns : 

din  the  upper  country,  nor  west  of  the  **Were  its  other  accomplishments  equal 

{hany  mountains.  The  M,  rrandjflora^  to  its  beauty,  few  birds  cx)uld  be  put  in 

g  laurelf  is  confined  to  the  lower  parts  competition.    Its  black,  its  white,  its  green 

le  Southern  States,  from  North  Caro-  and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  com- 

to  Florida  and  Louiaiana.  It  is  a  binations  of  the  glosses  on  its  tail,  aro  as 
18* 
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fine  as  any  that  adorn  the  feathered  tribe,  conquests  fiir  and  wide,  and  acquired  iD- 

But  it  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  mense  treasures.    In  10SI9,  be  conqucfed 

beau,  to  depreciate  these  natural  perfec-  Persian  Irak.    He  died  in  1090,  ate  a 

tions :  vain,  restless,  loud  and  quarrelsome,  prosperous  reign  of  31  years.     He  is  ei- 

it  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  every  where,  tolled  by  the  Mohammedao  writen,  ftr 

and  never  misses  an  opportunity,  when  it  his  regard  to  justice,  and  his  zeal  for  the 

finds  one,  of  doine  mischief."    (See  Wil-  propaffation  of  his   religion,    which  he 

son's  .^m.  OmiUuS^  iv,  p.  75.)  spread  in  India  by  the  exteimiiiation  of  t 

Maotars;  the  original  name  of  the  vastnumber  of 'idolaters,  and  the  deomi- 
Hungarians,  and  which  they  still  use  in  tion  of  their  temples, 
preference  to  any  other.  They  first  be-  Mahmoud  II ;  khan  and  padisbab,  ad- 
came  known  about  the  year  €06.  They  tan  of  the  Ottomans,  the  29th  emvereiaiof 
came  fh>m  Asia,  but  there  are  different  the  family  of  Osman,  the  26ch  grand  ad- 
opinions  as  to  their  original  residence.  It  tan,  and  21st  caliph,  "  the  shadow  of  Al- 
ia most  probable  that  they  lived  in  the  lah  upon  earth ;"  an  absolute  prince,  wbcs 
region  about  the  Caspian  sea,  between  the  possessing  by  nature  the  dispoaitioii  of  t 
river  Kama  and  the  Ural  mountains.  The  despot,  has  been  obliged,  for  a  great  pal 
similarity  which  has  been  thought  to  exist  of  his  reign,  to  contend  a^nat  rebeDMii 
between  their  language  and  the  Finnish,  in  the  provinces,  and  the  insuboitiinalioB 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were  of  the  janizaries.  He  is  the  second  soi 
of  Finnish  origin.  After  various  expedi-  of  Abd-ul-Hhamid,whodiedinl7d9.  He 
tions  in  Asia,  they  entered  Europe  at  the  was  bom  Jul^  20, 1785,  and  was  brougkc 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  settled  up  in  the  ancient  serosa  (See  Oihmn 
in  the  territory  on  the  Ingul,  between  Emmre.)  Mustapha  iV,  the  elder  hfodlMr 
die  Dnieper  and  the  Don  (in  the  present  of  Mahmoud,  wno  ascended  the  fknat 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav).  They  in  1807,  had  already,  according  to  kocieBl 
remained  here  more  than  200  years,  un-  custom,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  dead^ 
til  tliey  were  finally  forced  to  retire  before  that  he  might  have  no  competitor  to  fev, 
tlie  attacks  of  the  Petsheneges.  In  the  when  Ramir  Effendi,  pavmaster  (rf*  the 
last  half  of  the  ninth  century,  they  passed  army,  at  the  head  of  2000  AJbaniaiia,  rec- 
over to  Dacia,  under  their  loader  Arpad,  cued  the  pdnce.  The  valiant  Hi^fflrtir, 
settled  in  Pannouia  in  896,  and  estab-  pacha  of  Ruschuk,  immediately  depoHd 
lished  a  kingdom  there.  The  ancient  Mustapha  IV,  and  girded  Mahmoud  with 
onnalists  sometimes  call  them  7VrA»,  but  the  sword  of  Osman,  July  28,  180& 
commonly  Ugner  [Hungarians),  The  Fourteen  weeks  afterwords,  the  jania- 
country  itself  was  called,  from  them,  jFftm-  ries,  offended  by  the  military  refoims 
garu,    (q.  v.)  made  by  the  grand  vizier  Bairaktar,  took 

M  AH  A  (in  Sanscrit,  great, /ar£fe);  a  prefix  tlie  seraglio  bv  stonn.    Bairaktar  imine- 

to  many  names,  as  Makanoddy\w[enX.  river),  diately  ordered  the  execution  of  Mustapfa 

Mahabharata.  (^eelndiantAiera^wt.)  and  his  mother,  and  then  blew  himsdf 

Mahb;  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindoos*  up  with  his  enemies.     This   hmipened 


tan,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  belonging  to  ^fov.  16,  1806.  (See  OUmnan  Aipvc) 
the  French ;  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Calicut ;  The  battle  between  the  Seymens  (in&itiy 
Ion.  75^38'  H;  lat.  11°  43^  N. ;  iK>pula-  ontheEuropeansy8tem,infavor  of  whom 
tion,  about  0000.  It  is  a  neat  town,  and  a  the  sultan  Mahmoud  had  declared  hka- 
station  of  the  East  India  company's  com-  self)  and  the  janizaries  was  cootinoed 
mercial  agent,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  36  nours  longer  in  the  seraglio  and  the 
pepper,  sandal-wood  and  cinnamon.  capital,  amidst  pillage  and  coDflagFatioo& 
Mahmoud,  first  sultan  of  the  Gaznevide  The  rebels  sained  the  victory,  aixl,  for 
dynasty,  was  son  of  the  governor  of  Cho-  the  preservation  of  his  life,  Mahmoud  w» 
rasan,  and  sovereign  of  Gazna.  He  was  compelled  to  send  depudes  to  them,  and 
16  years  old  when  his  father  died,  hi  997.  to  submit  unconditionally  to  l^iir  de- 
Hc  drove  the  kins  of  Turkestan  from  mands.  After  these  hoirora,  BfadbiDOud 
Chorsson,  and,  in  1001,  invaded  Hindoos-  was  not  able  to  execute  any  plan  of  re- 
tan,  and  captured  Gebol,  a  powei-ful  prince,  form  in  the  army,  although  be  still  pose- 
In  1002,  he  reduced  Khalif^  the  revolted  vered  in  his  intention.  At  eveiy  attempc, 
governor  of  Segestan.  He  repeated  his  the  janizaries  obtained  bv  force  thedb- 
invasion  of  India,  returned,  and  overcame  charge  and  execution  of  the  commaDdon 
Ilek  Khan,  who  had  invaded  Chorasan.  and  ministers  who  undertook  to  qimhliiih 
He  defeated  him  a  second  time,  though  order  and  discipline.  Mahmoud  thought 
Ilek  had  been  joined  by  Kader  Khan,  only  of  securing  himself  upon  the  throiMi 
with  50,000  horse.    He  now  extended  his  stained  %rith  the  blood  of  im  imelt 
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>f  his  brotber  MuBtapha.    He  there-  This  fHivileffed  caste  scorned  to  receive 

iiccoidiiig  to  Pouaueville,  murdered  the  uoiverau  iavorite,  because  he   was 

m  of  Mustapha  iV,  an  infimt  three  the  son  of  a  man  who  sold  Uvers,  and, 

bs  old,  ana  ordered  ibur  pregnant  moreover,  a  child  of  the  world,  who  drank 

las  to  be  sewed  up  in  sacks,  and  wine.    Khalet  punished  the  mufti  with 

m  into  the  Boephorus.     Thus  he  banishment     The  new  mufti,  therefore, 

ined  the  last  and  only  descendant  of  and  Ali,  the  new  grand  vizier,  were  eager 

uuily  of  the  prophet    His  will  was  to  employ  every  means  to  conciliate  the 

made  known  b^  the  severest  orders,  favor  of  Berber  Baschi  and  Khalet  £f- 

out  advisers,  without  resources,  and  fendL    The  latter,  however,  avoided  re- 

it  without  an  army,  he  conthiued  the  ceiving   any    important   office,    lest    he 

vith  Ruasia,  and  against  the  Servians,  should   be   held  respooiible  for  the  ill 

Qgth,  when  he  was  totally  exhausted,  success  of  any  measure  which  he  advised, 

van  concluded  a  treaty  at  Bucharest,  But  he  divided  the  qM>il  with  the  gov- 

Russia,  May  28,  1812.    This  meas-  emors,  who  plundered  the  provinces,  and 

vas  advised  by  England,  but  disap-  who  bribed  me  principal  members  of  the 

ed   the  expectations   of  Napoleon,  divan ;  and  was  careful  that  no  complaint 

in  connexion  with  Austria  and  Prus-  should   reach    the    ears   of  the   sultan, 

lad  pronounced  the  integrity  of  the  Pouqueville    maintains,  that  the  grand- 

.    (See   Ottoman  Eimpurt.)    Having  seignior  himself  shared  with  his  favorite  ^ 

educated  in  the  seraglio,  where  the  the  sums  extorted  from  the  rich.    Mah- 

f,  or  sultana  mother,  according  to  moud  exhibited,  however,  a  proud  and 

nt  custom,  never  calls  her  son  oUier-  inflexible  disposition    towards   Christian 

than,  J^fjf  lioTij  mv  tiger !  the  grand  princes.    The  speedy  execution  of  justice 

ior  knows  no  law,  but  some  forms  of  m  the  capital,  unitecf  with  the  severe  and 

m,  and  has  no  regard  for  any  con-  bloody  police,  over  which  Mahmoud,  who 

Its  but  those  of  necessity.    The  cir-  not  unfrequently  walked  about  incoenito, 

tances  of  horror,  under  which  he  as- .  kept  watch,  shows  that  he  was  not  dencient 

m1  the  tlirone,  and  the  dangers  which  in  energy  or  talents.    But  the  great  and 

dually  surrounded  it,  haraened  his  the  powerful  always  remained  the  slaves 

and  blinded  his  judgment    As  eve-  of  his  humor,  his  avarice  and  his  suspi- 

Itan  is  directed  to  learn  some  art,  he  cion.    No  high  officer,  whether  guilty  or 

9  calligraphy.    Vain  of  his  skill,  Mah-  innocent,  was  secure  of  his  property  or 

I  resolved  to  write  with  his  own  hand  his  life ;  hence  the  universal  disposition 

le  kiaft-eheriffii,  or  ordets,  in  his  own  for  a  revolution,  and  the  intriguing  policy 

L   and   to   keep   a  journal  of  his  of  the  divan,  to  make  the  satraps  instru- 

^nts.    His  papers  soon  accumulated  meats  of  their  mutual  destruction,   and 

:ch  a  degree  upon  his  sofa,  tliat  he  thus  to  obtain  the  treasures  of  both  parties, 

d  around  for  a  private  keeper  of  the  The  reign  of  Mahmoud    has  therefore 

ves.    He  found  a  suitable  person  for  been  a  continued  scene  of  treasons  and 

iffice  in  bis  barber  (Berber  Baschi),  rebellions.    The  Servians  (q.  v.)  succeed- 

was  doubly  worthy  of  his  confidence,  ed  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  pacha 

ise  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  ofBelgrode;  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha  (q.  v.), 

et  £fiendi,  a  courtier,  who  amused  conqueror  of  the  Mameluke  beys  and  of 

ruled  the  sultan  l^  his  buffoonery,  the  Wecliabites,  became  almost  absolute 

occupied  a  high  place  in  his  favor,  sovereign  of  Egypt ;  by  means  of  bloody 

er  Baschi  intrc^uced  this  Khalet  to  insurrections,  Rumelia,  Widdin,  Damas- 

noud ;  he  had  once  been  his  com-  cus,  Trebisond,  St  Jean-d*Acre,  Aleppo, 

m  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Galato,  a  Baffdad,   Lattakia  (anciently    Laodicea), 

of  the  corporation  of  butchers  in  and  other  pachalics,  changed  their  mas- 

ttntinople.    He  was  nflerwards,  in  ters ;  the  bold  and  crafty  Ali  (q.  v.),  in  Ja- 

^|he  ambassador  of  Selim  HI  to  the  nina,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Epi- 

:  WNapoleon.    These  men  were  the  rus.    To  make    himself  master  of  the 

e  of  all  the  intrigues  which  spread  treasures  of  this  pacha,  Mahmoud,  by  the 

the  seraglio  to  the  provinces.    ICha-  advice  of  Khalet  Effendi,  accused  him  of 

ion  amassed  great  wealth  by  means  high  treason.    This  policy  involved  the 

Resents,  and  his  influence  became  so  Porte  in  a  civil  war,  which  betraved  its 

trtant,  that  he  completely  governed  the  weakness,  drove  the  Greeks  to  despair, 

D  and  the  submissive  divan.    But  he  and  brought  on  their  revolution.    A  for- 

tmaUe  to  persuade  the  mufli  to  ad-  eign  embassy  informed  the  Porte  of  the 

bim  among  die  ulemas.    (See  OtUh-  plans  of  the  Greeks,*  and  Khalet  Effendi 

JEbpve,  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  *  See  PouquevUle't  iRstmre  de  la  Regeneror 
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resolved  to  extirpate  them.    In  the  name  of  thecharcbea  and  of  the  advantages  of 

of  Mabmoud,   he    gave    the   following  trade,  and,  after   the  intercession  of  tbs 

commission  to  the  seraskier  Ismael  and  ambasmdors  of  England  for  three  vean^ 

KhuTBchid  Pacha — ^  Every  Christian  cap  he  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  Molda- 

pable  of  bearing  arms  must  die ;  the  boys  via  and  Walachia,  June  ,23, 18^    When 

shall  be  circumcised  and  educated  in  the  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Pera  protested 

military  discipline  of  Europe ;  not  to  of-  against  the  execution  of  the  prelates,  be 

fend  the  ulenoas,  they  shall  be  styled  jan^  answered — **  The  sultan  is  an  absolute,  in- 

tzaries.'"*    All  the  decrees  which  roused  dependent  sovereign,  accountable  for  his 

the  fimaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  actions  to  no  man.      His  divan,  likewise, 

capital  and  in  the  provinces,  the  equip-  refused  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the 

ment  of  the  ftMtful  for  war,  favorable  congress    of    Verona.      But    Mahmood 

prophecies  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  trembled  whenever  the  rase  of  the  jaai- 

the  proscriptions  and  executions  of  the  zaries,  whose  severe  generals  tried  in  vain 

rich,  the  profanadon  of  Christian  churches,  to  bridle  them,  wasted  the  capital  with  fire 

&C., — all  these,  Pouquevilie  says,  proceed-  and  sword ;  he  sacrificed  every  thing  to 

ed  from  the  seraglio,  and  were  the  work  calm  their  fury — the  most  able  men  in  the 

of  Kbalet.    Cruelty  and  avarice  led  the  state  and  in  the  army,  his  nearest  reb- 

sultan  and  his  favorite  to  these  measures  tives,  his  most  tried  friends,  and  even  Kba* 

of  terror,  while,  by  letters  extorted  from  let  Effendi,  whose  services  were  indis- 

the  patriarch,  and  promises  of  amnesty,  pensable  to  him.     In  this  favorite  the  jaa- 

made  only  to  be  violated,  they  strove  to  izaries  saw  the  author  of  the  fatal  Greek 

persuade  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  revolution,  and  of  those  oppressive  exao- 

arms.    The  grand  seignior  himself  was  tions  which  were  intended  to  supply  the 

present  when  the  innocent  prince  Con-  extravagance  of  the  seraglio.    They  com* 

stantine   M oroun    was    beheaded.      He  menced  their  attacks  upon  him  by  posdog 

beheld  from  a  kiosk  of  the  seraglio  the  up  pasquinades  on  his  character ;  sctut- 

bodies  of  the  patriarch  Gregory  (q.  v.)  rilous  songs  were   sung  in  the  watch- 

and  of  the  murdered  members    of  the  houses    respeCtinff  Khuet  Efiendi   and 

Grecian  synod,  drugged  by  Jews,   and  Khasnadar  Usta,  the  fiivorite  slave  of  die 

thrown  into  the  sea;  and  witnessed  the  sultan,  who,  it  was  said,  cost  him  nme 

execution  of  the  princes  Mavrocordato  than  it  would  to  support  a  whole  army.* 

and  Chantzerys,  with  a  multitude  of  rich  In  vain  did  Kbalet  endeavor  to  escape  thi 

merchants    and    bankers   of  the  Porte,  stonn  himself,  by  executing  the  generally 

When  Mahmoud  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in  whom  he  charged  with  the  misfortunes  ii 

destroying  his  enemies  in  the  capital  and  Greece,  or  rich  Greeks,  whom  be  accused 

in  the  two  principalities  where  tiie  rebeUion  of  being  traitors ;  m  vain  did  he  laviab 

originated,  while  the  disaffected  governors  gold,  with  an  unsparinir  hand,  on  the  reb- 

in  the  provinces  had  been  subdu^  by  am-  els :  the  highest  men  of  the  empire  them- 

biuous  pachas,  and  the  head  of  the  formida-  selves  prepared  his  destruction,  became 

bleAli  lay  at  his  feet ;  when  he  had  happily  he  enjoyed  alone  the  confidence  of  the 

concluded  the  war  with  Persia  by  the  grand  seignior.    He  and  his  creatures^  the 

peace  of  182^),  brought  about  by  the  me-  grand  vizier,  Salik  Pacha,'  and  the  muflii 

diation  of  England,  and  had  no  more  to  were  accused  of  wishing  to  dissolve  the 

fear  from  the  Wechabitcs, — then  it  was,  janizaries,    and     subittimte      dtsciplined 

afler  so  many  perils,  that,  intoxicated  with  troops  in  their  stead.    A  rebellion  nnal^ 

apparent  success,  he  every  day  grew  more  broke  out  in  November,  1823,  and  the 

cruel  and  more  intolerable.    The  children  sultan  banished  the  grand  vizier,  the  nnif- 

and  grand-children  of  Ali,  who  had  sur-  ti,  Berber  Baschi  and  Kbalet  Effendi ;  a 

rendered  themselves  on  the  faith  of  the  vast  number  of  officers  were  executed  or 

sultan,  were  put  to  deatli.    Inflexible  in  dismissed.    Khasnadar  Usta,  the  fiivorite 

that  design  of  extermination   which  he  slave,  was  conunitted  to  the  chieC  of  die 

had  conceived  against  the  Greeks,  he  sub-  eunuchs  for  correction,  and  shut  up  in  the 

mitted  to  the  powers  of  Europe  in  only  a  prison  of  the  harem,  with  several  Odaliri& 

lew  pardculare  relating  to  the  restoration  Kbalet  retained  his  prooerty,  and  retired 

turn  d€  la  Chhe  (History  of  the  KegeneraUon  of  to  Iconium,  the  plac£  of^  his  exile,  widi  • 

Greece),  ii.  171.  princely  retinue.    But  his  enemies  sooa 

•  After  the  faM  of  AH,  Khurschid  was  ordered  succeeded    ui  persuadmiF  the  suHan  !• 

^J^P^"lr'ri^;°rj;X^gt  "c^i!  gn"ifyhi8  0wn.v«ice.«Klconlh«„A. 

passion  even  to  women  and  children  ;  to  exter-  *  Upon  her  representatioo.  Mahmoiid  onknd 

niaate  (he  Moreots,  and  to  lay  waste  the  whole  thai  the  mastic  viUa^  of  Sdo,  wiudi  iiippM 

Morea.— Pouquevilie,  iii.  S85.  the  harem  with  luzariee,  liiould  be  epwod. 
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of  his  ftvorite.    Thk  measure  was  in  August,  1894,  banished  them  fix)m  the 

ately  followed  by  a  finnan  doom-  country,  and  led  the  prince  with  him  into 

Milet  to  death.    lie  was  executed  the   mosque.     September   14,   he   was 

ber  6^  by  the  asa  of  the  janizaries,  obliged  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  Bilistria,  a 

he  considerea  his  safety  secured  finend  to  the  janizaries,  to  succeed  Gh^ 

man  under  the  hand  of  the  sultan,  lib  as  grand  yizier.    As  the  dangers  thick- 

I  friends  and  creatures  sufiered  the  ened  around  him,  Mahmoud  grew  more 

ite.    Mahmoud  complied  with  ev-  firm.     He  was  gradually  maturing  the 

sh  of  the  janizaries,  which  was  plan  of  a  total   reformation.    He  com- 

o  him  1^  their  representatives  in  menced  with  severe  measures :  August  13, 

ran.    When  peace  seemed  to  be  1825,  he  went  sofiuras  !•  forbid  the  Bible 

eetored,  when  Scio  was  destroyed,  of  the  Christians  to  be  distributed  in  his 

e  war  with  Persia  brought  to  a  empire.     Greater  activity  and  important 

le  resolved  to  punish  the  insolence  improvements  in  the  aisenal  and  in  the 

soldiery.    The  grand  vizier  Ab-  marine,  at  last,  gave  the  Ottoman  fleet  a 

a  friend  of  the  janizaries,  and  the  kind   of  superiority  over    the  Grecian. 

the  janizaries,  both   enemies  of  The    new  seraskier   (Redschid    Pacha), 

,  were  deposed  and  put  to  death,  and  the  new  capudan  pacha  (Khoerew) 

preparations  for  the  fourth  cam-  were  more  fortunate  than  their  predeees- 

igainst  the  Greeks,  in  1824 ;  the  sors.    From  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  the 

:t  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  divan  received  the  most  important  aid  iu 

,  which  announced  to  the  divan  the  Morea ;  but  they  delaycu  from  month 

ssion  of  the  marquis  de  Ribeau-  to  month  the  redress  of  the  complaints  of 

as  its  minister,  to  Constantinople ;  Russia.     At  length,  when  the  emperor 

afibrded  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  Nicholas  resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 

Candia  and  Morea ;  the  arrival  of  speedy  termination,  Mahmoud  was  forced 

;nch  ambassador,  general  Guillemi-  to  accept.  May  14,  the  uUimaium  of  April 

le  friendly  connexion  of  the  Porte  5, 1826,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by 

Lustria  and  En^and ;   the  &11  of  Minziaky.      The   Turkish    troops    now 

July  3, 1824 ; — in  fine,  every  thing  evacuated  Moldavia  and  Walachia.    The 

led  to  fill  the  sultan  with  the  proud-  question  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 

ectations.    But  when  the  severities  also  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ackerman, 

son-in-law  and  favorite,  Hussein,  Oct.  6,  1826,  and  Mahmoud  granted  to 

eu;ba  of   the  janizaries,  and   the  Rusna  all  her  demands.    The  treaty  here 

res  of  the  grand  vizier  Ghalib,  re-  agreed  upon,  however,  was  not  carried 

the  old  spirit  of  sedition ;  and  when  into  effect  until  May,  1829,  after  which  the 

urived  from  Thessaly,  where  the  Russian  minister,  M.  de  Ribeaupicrre,  had 

er.  Dervish  Pacha,  was  defeated  by  an  audience  with  tlie  grand  vizier  and  the 

eeks  in  June,  1824,  and  from  Epi-  grand  sulum,  June  7  and  14.    Mahmoud 

here  Omer  Vrione   had    effected  was  made  compliant  principally  by  the 

^  for  the  Porte ;  when  the  Greek  dangerous  reform   which  he  had  com- 

ipeared  before  Ipsara  and  the  Dar-  menced  in  his  troops.    He  had  long  ro- 

ss,  and  the  expedition  of  the  capu-  solved  to  dissolve  tiie  janizaries,  and  the 

jcha  against  Samos  failed,— then  the  burning  of  the  village  of  Galata  by  thcui 

f  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople  (Jan.  3—5, 1826),  decided  him  to  put  his 

forth    with    redoubled    violence,  plans  into  immediate  execution.     With 

hatred  against  Mahmoud  was  vent-  this  object,  he  issued  (May  29,  1826)  a 

the  boldest  threats,  and  be  was  ac-  hatti-sheriff  on  the  discipline  of  the  jani- 

of  havine  represented  his  eldest  son,  zaries  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 

UHhamid,*  who  was  bom  March  In  consequence  of  this,  a  general  rebellion 

1^  as  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  of  hav-  of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople  took 

ider  this  pretence,  withdrawn  him  place  (June  14);  but  the  sukan  unrolled 

lew,  that  he  might  poison  him  with  the  banner  of  the  Droohet,  and,  af^er  a 

ity,  if  the  wsurgents  should  seek  bloody  contest,  repulsed  the  insurgents  on 

«  him  upon  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  l&h.    A  fetva  of  the  mufli,  seconded 

Old  massacres  and  conflagrations,  by  a  firman  of  the  sulum,  now  declared 

)  save  himself;  Mahmoud  deposed  the  janizaries  (q.  v.)  dissolved.    On  this 

in  Pacha  and  the  aga  of  the  arsenal,  occasion,  the  srand  seignior  distinguished 

^.  ,  •   ...^     r^            .  himself,  as  wefl  for  his  courage  as  for  his 

Ijrbce  died  in  »8«3     The  iccond  wn,  ^rmnem.    For  many  days  and  nights,  ho 

nd.  died  in  18M,  and  there  is  now  Inrinr  "•""•'""•        ....      ^-   -  £           j  JL«™1» 

bdAd-Medichid/wfao  wu  bom  April  S,  encamped  with  his  ministers  and  generals 

nd  Abd-ul-Azis,  born  Fob.  8. 1830.  on  the  Atmeidan.    He  used  every  eflort 
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dor  the  formation  of  an  army  on  the  Euro-  been  very  great,  and  a  angle  ti«e 

pean  system,  aud  succeedeil  in  one  of  the  Bometiin(*fl  t>een  known  to  have  prodi 

most  |K*riloii8  reforiiii«  ever  undertaken. —  between  $4000  and  $5000.      Mabo^ 

(For  further  iiifonnatiuu,  fiee  Janizaries;  now  ht^giiia  to  be  rare  in  Sr.  Dotni 

for  the  coiMcqueiices  of  his  refusal  in  re-  Jamaica,  and  the  other  Weal  India  isla 

gard  to  the  Gnwk  question,  see  Grtece^  He-  It  is  said  to  liave  tieeu  introduced 

volution  of,  near  the  end  ;  tor  the  late  war  England  about  the  year  1734. 
between  Russia  ami  'l^irkey,  declared  on        Mahomet.    (St^  AfokammetL) 
the  part  of  Russia,  .March  14,  \r^^,  in         MAHn.'>i,PuaTMAHo?((Porliu,lfar« 

consequence  of  the  breach  uf  the  tr»*aty  of  a  t<>\%ii  on  t)ie  eastern  coast  of  llae  v 

Ackennaii,  see  Atftia,  and  Turkey.)    The  of  Minorca,  nf  which  it  is  the  cafi 

sultan  is  said  to  havu  lately  adopted  the  lat.  :{^)^  51'  N.;  Ion.  4°  18*  E.      It  is 

European  dress.  n'sidence  of  a  governor  and  tlie  priw 

Maiiooa.xy  ;  the  wood  of  the  swietenia  auUiorities  of  the  island.     It  is  built  ch 

makof^ni,   a  lofty  and  lieautiful    fc^outh  on   Iot\y   n>ckH,  and  enjoys  a   piirt* 

American  trtH.%  aliie<l  to  the  pridf  of  India,  healthy  air.    The  houst*s  are   gv*iie 

which  is  s«>  conunoidy  intHMlurinl  into  tlit^  well  constniottMl,  ni^atly  ke|)t,aiHi  \trm 

Southern  Statra,    aud   UHoii^ni^  to  the  with  cistt'nis.     Its  hariM>r  is  one  of 

name    natural    taniily — mtliaceff.      The  safest  and  most  convenient  in  the  .^ 

lt9av<'8  are  pinnate,  coiufMised  of  tour  imirs  ti*rnuic«n.  It  i:*  ca|Kihlc  of  accommoiii 

of  oval,  acuminate,  entire  leaHets,aii«l  d**s-  lar);e  t1cct!S  hut  at  the  enlninci*  tlien 

titute  of  a  tenninal  one.     The  (lowers  are  some  slKmk     It  is  deft'ndetl  by  tiirpc 

amall,  while,  and  anr  <liH|N)sed   in   li>oso  teries  and  eiffht  larp^  pities  of  ran 

panicles.     The  fruit  isahanl,woo«lv,oval  There  are  four  islets  n**ar,  (hi«»  of  w 

capside,  almut  as  large  as  a  turkey ^s  e^if.  contains  a  s|Mirious  na^-al  ho«iiical  dtr 

The   wcmnI   is  hanl,    coni|met,    ntltlisli-  |Hitients,  fi>unde<l  by  the  Knglish  in  V 

brown,  and  susce|Mihlc  of  a  hrilliant  |M>lisli.  aiiotlhT,  the  quarantine  buiMin|Ri:  a  t) 

It  is  oiH^  of  the  liest  ami  ni«Mt  ornamental  one  nf  the  fuiest  lazarettos  in  Funipe 

woods  known,  forming  very  fK>piiii  iirti-  ITiUO  inmates;  a  fourth,  an  anft-iiaL 

cles  of  fnniiture.     It  is  hn>u^ht  prinei|Kdly  natnnd  mole  nms  along  tlie  harbor, ai 

|j\»m    lltuiduras    and    the    West    lndi«-s,  oceu pied  liy  s|in|>s  with  naval  siorrs. 

from  which  places  it  is  ex|M»rted,  in  vast  lion  whs  taken  by  the  English  in  I70H 

quantities,  to  Ci real  Britain,  the  continent  the  Kn>iieh  in  l/.Vi;  n*sion'«|  to  iIh> 

of  Kuro|M.s  and  e>{M'riully  to  the  ('.  States,  mer  in  I7«hi:  and  taken  l»y  the  S|iBjii: 

where  it  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to  utlcr  a  iin'iiinmhle  i«ietf«\  in  l/H'i. 
liave   liroiiKlit    into   disuse   many  of  our        M\hkattas:   a  llinihio  nniiiin  in 

native  kimls  of  w<hm1,  wliieli   ulht-rHisi*  nortli-w«M    |mrt  of  the    Derran.      1 

WfMilil   U*   hiiflily   estifuied    in   cabinet-  tirst  iNTame  known  to  Eur»i|»eaiR<  in 

makiiiff.     The   tnt*   is  nf  mpid   irrowtli,  Iteginnin^  of  the  I.-im  rentiir>\  and  I 

and   its   tniiik   f>l\i'ii    Una  a   diaiiii'tiT  of  lM>«*oiii(>eel«*hRU«-i{  \%ithiii  the  Uist  5<*\i 

four  fe«*L      M:iti«>;riui\-eiit(jn^  e«Mistitiites  They  oriu'inated  fnuii  the   llaja|iiMii<i 

a  prinri|ial  fN*riqi:uion  nf  the  liritish  H>t-  old  warlike  !rilN>.      lieintf  dri\i-ii  Uy 

tiers   ill    llfMiduRis.      <tanL^  nf  .\e;rnH's,  .Monpds  t'nim  the  pm\ine«-Mof  llinili* 

consistintr  of  fnmi  10  In  .'si  eneh.  an*  em-  when*  they  d\vi-lt,  iIm'V  fleil  tt>  tht-  m* 

ploye«l  ill  thi.'«  wnrk:  nni*  nf  tiinr  niiinlN'r  taiuH  exti-ndiiig  inim  Siimt  to  (t<ia. 

is  sty  lei  1  the  AMa/jni/ra,  and  his  dut\  is  to  variiMJs  triU-s  nt'  whieh  the  naiinn  • 

traverx'  tite  wimhIs  in  s*'an'h  nf  the  tn'cs.  sisted,  \v«'n*  iinit(*<l  into  a  monnn-hi. 

When  th'-sM"  have  lieen  di?sN»\iTfi!,ast:ur<*  fnnnder  ijf  whirh,  S^vaj^-e,  di4*il  inl 

is  enN'tetl  akniinst  eaeh,  sn  hit'li  that  the  The  capital  i>f  hit  kineilmn  wa«  San? 

Inn*  mav  In-  cut  dnwn  at  hInhu   I'j  fei't  Inureil  in  their  liilU  to  all  the  hnnl* 

fnan  the  pn>und.     A  tier  the  briii(*hr<<  an*  of  war,  airiisioin«'d  in  live  on   nr^ 

lnp|N*<l,  il»f  tusk   cniniii' net*  nf  ennvfy-  water,  ami  nrmeil  with  I'xrrllfni  «1 

iui;  the  loijs   tn  ill*'   water's  shle,  whii'h  they  toniied,  like  till >  <*owi;i«*ks  ^ith  I 

is   often   a    wnrk   nf   eniiMdi-ndiif    diili-  hunly   hnrsi>,  a  tswly  fif  ca\'alr\    %• 

cultv.     Th'-v  nnw  ill  Kit   d«»wn   tin'   eiir-  was  the  ifrmr  **t'  tlii'ir  nei^hlwirs  i 

n-ni  Niiii;!;..  till  th»-\  an*  stnp|M'«|  l»y  ealjU-s,  whom  they  made  frti|ueni  aiint-kis     \\ 

whieh  an-  puriM»^iy  Mn-trh'-il  aeniss  the  Aiin*nir/eiw  iq.  \..i  Htlacketl  th"  Con* 

river  at  Mim*'  di-iaih'K  tN-lnw.     litn'  th«*  d"l   roast,  the   inhabiinnts   calltii    in 

difTer^Mit  trUMpi  i*f\»-*'\  tie  ir  nvvn  InL'**.  itiiil  Mahmita.-  ti*  their  aid,  and  tli«*  I'ormhl 

f<)nn  tliein  into  "s-p'trat*'  rtt^N  pn'|wintinry  4'niiquertir  tnund  it  pnidfut  to  cmielui 

to  their   linal   ili*siinMtinii.     In   some   in-  tn-aiy   on   teniis    v«'r\    ailvaniugi'«>o« 

8tanc««|  tlie  prulits  of  this  iMisinns  have  tlieiii.     After  tlie  death  of  Aun-ogi 
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10  Mahiattas  took  adTantace  of  the  dis-  into  two  parties.  The  Mohammedans  ad- 
snsionB  which  agitated  the  Mongol  states,  hered  to  Abdallah,  aod  appeared  150,000 
>  extend  tijeir  own  territory.  Their  ter*  strong  in  the  plains  of  Camaul  and  Pani- 
itory  amounted  to  about  593^320  square  put ;  the  Malirattas,  together  with  tlie 
liles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  Jats,  were  200,000  strong.  After  a  long 
ncultivated.  The  sovereigns  of  this  and  bkxxlv  battle,  the  latter  were  defeated, 
owerful  monarchy,  the  successors  of  and  lost  all  ho[ie8  of  the  supremacy  over 
ievajee,  bore  the  title  of  maha  rojak  India,  which  had  been  the  object  of  the 
^rand  prince).  They  abandoned  the  ad-  war.  Bajeerow  died  soon  after.  His  son 
linistration  of  the  government  entirely  to  Moderow  died  in  1772,  his  grandson  Na- 
leir  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held  rain  Row  was  assassinated  in  1773^  by  his 
B  prisoners.  The  last  of  the  royal  family,  uncle  Ragobah.  The  latter  could  not, 
Lam  Rajah,  ascended  the  throne  in  1740,  however, obtain  quiet  possession  of  thcpe- 
t  the  age  of  eight  years.  His  prime  minis-  iahwahship^  for  a  posthumous  child  of  Na- 
sr,  the  peishwah  (^nmd  vizier)  Bajeerow,  rain  was  acknowledged  for  his  lawful 
xik  advantage  ot  the  minority  of  the  son.  Ragobah  ofiered  to  the  English  the 
rince,  seized  the  reins  of  government  island  of  Salsette,  on  condition  tiiat  they 
rilh  the  aid  of  Rajoojee,  another  minister,  should  support  his  claims.  But  die  coui\- 
od  confiucd  Ram  Rajah,  (who  remain-  cilof  Bengal  was  unwilling  to  eneage  in  a 
i  a. prisoner  till  his  death  in  1777,)  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and,  m  1770, 
lough  he  left  him  a  sliow  of  dignity,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which 
tajeerow,  with  the  other  minister,  then  Ragobah  relinquished  his  pretensions ;  die 
pocceded  to  divide  the  territories  as  inde-  English  were  to  remain  in  possession  of 
endent  sovereigns,  the  former  assuming  Salsette,  and  to  receive  a  territory  produc- 
le  western  provinces,  and  fixing  his  rnsi-  ing  a  yearly  revenue  of  three  lacs  of  ru- 
enceatPoonah.  His  kingdom  was  called  pees.  Ragobah  remained  at  Bombay; 
le  empire  of  the  Poonah-Mahratcas.  Ra-  the  English  maintained  tliat  the  district 
x>jee  took  the  eastern  provinces,  establish-  ceded  to  them  did  not  yield  the  smn 
d  his  court  at  Nagpour,  and  founded  the  agreed  upon.  The  friends  of  Ragobah 
mpireof  die  Berar-Mahrattas.  Bajeerow  had  defeated  the  adherents  of  the  young 
ied  in  1761.  The  dignity  of  peishwah  peUhwah  at  Poonah,  and  the  govem- 
raa  hereditary  in  his  family.  But  a  ment  of  Bombay,  with  the  consent  of  the 
ouDcil  of  government  was  formed  in  council  of  Bengal,  sent  Ragobah,  in  1778, 
777,  consisting  of  12  Bramins,  which  left  with  an  English  army,  to  roonaii.  The 
lie  peuhjoak  nothing  but  the  executive  English  gained  many  important  advan- 
ower.  This  division  of  the  Mahratta  tagcs ;  but,  on  account  of  their  war  with 
tales  could  not  be  effected  without  the  Hyder  Ali,  peace  was  tlieir  chief  object. 
ODsent  of  the  principal  governors  of  the  It  was  concluded  in  1782.  They  restored 
eparate  states ;  they  were  guned  by  addi-  all  the  conquered  countries  except  Sal- 
ioDfl  of  power  and  revenue.  Hence  sette  and  the  neighboring  islonds.  Mode- 
nany  Mahratta  princes  arose,  some  of  row,  the  son  of  Naraiu  Row,  who  had 
rhom  were  only  in  appearance  dependent  been  assassinated,  was  bom  in  1774,  and, 
pon  the  sovereigns  of^  the  more  extensive  in  1783,  declared  peishwah,  and  was,  for 
■trietsi  much  as  the  German  princes  an-  a  time,  under  the  guardianship  of  one  of 
iently  depended  on  the  emperor. — 1.  The  the  other  Moliratta  princes.  Bajeerow, 
mpire  of^  the  Poonoh-Malirattas  compre-  the  last  peishtoah,  was  estabUshed  by  an 
ended  the  whole  coast  from  Goa  to  English  force,  under  the  command  of 
Sambay,  and  was  siurrounded  by  Mysore,  marquis  Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wel- 
lolcooda,  Berar,  and  tlie  Mahratta  prin-  lington,  and  subdued  several  of  the  Mah- 
ipolicies  Guzerat,  Oojem,  and  Indore.  ratta  tribes,  with  the  assistance  of  die 
;  eootains  the  most  important  possessions  British  armies  ;  but,  in  1817,  he  com- 
r  the  Bombay  presidency.  Bajeerow  menced  hostilities  against  the  English. 
Bleated  the  Mussulmans  in  1700,  and  He  was,  however,  so  severely  handled 
Ktended  his  conquests  to  the  banks  of  (November  16)  by  eeneral  Smith,  that  he 
le  Indus.  This  brought  the  Poonah-  abandoned  his  residence  at  Poonah,  and 
[ahrattas  in  contact  with  the  territory  fled  to  a  mountain  fortress.  In  1818,  ho 
iider  Abdallah,  formerly  a  general  of  Na-  submitted  to  the  British  authority,  and 
ir  Shah.  The  peishwah  having  formed  a  lived  as  a  private  individual,  with  a  year- 
Ian  for  driving  the  Mohammedans  out  ly  pension,  under  the  British  inspection. 
f  the  country,  and  extending  the  domin-  ---2.  The  state  of  the  Berar  Mahratms  was 
tt  of  the  MahrattBS  over  all  India,  the  not  so  deeply  involved  in  foreign  wars, 
rliqle  eountiy  was  divided  (1759---6])  but  suffered  more  from  domestic  disturb- 
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anoes.    Benur,  the  chief  province,  is  200  budda,  and  sought  prolectioa  fiom  the 

miles  long,  and  170  broad.   Raiooiee,  some  small  Mahretta  jHincefl,  who  were  jeakai 

years  after  his  expeditions  with  the  peish-  of  the  British.    Thus  arose  the  last  gen- 

wak  aj^ainst  Bensal,  wrested  the  best  part  eral  contest  of  the  Europeans  with  the 

of  Onssa  from  Aliverdy,  the  usurper  of  ancient  and  proud  caste  of  warriori,  which 

Bengal    A  shallow  stream  only  separated  ended  with  the  total  dissolutioD  of  their 

theBerar  Malirattas  from  Benral,  and  order,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  iiMfe- 

they  often  made  incursions  into  the  fion-  pendence  of  their  princely  iamiUei,  in 

tier  provinces  of  that  beautiful  region.  ISIQ,— See  Duff's  iMory  of  the  MakFoilm 

These  devastations  were  not  checked  un-  (3  vols.,  1£Q6.) 

til  after  Chossim  Aly,  nabob  of  Bengal,  Maia;  the  eldest  daushter  of  Atlas  and 

hid  ceded  (176l|  Burdwan  and  Midna-  Pleione,  the  mother  of  Mercury  br  an 

pour  to  the  Engush.    Rajoojee,  the  first  amour  with  Jupiter,  in  a  ffrotto  of  ibe 

Berar  rajahy  after  a  long  reign,  left  four  mountain  Cyllene,  in  Am£aL     She  wh 

sons.     The  eldest  succeeded  his  father,  placed,  with  her  six  sisters,  among  tk 

but  died  without  children.    The  two  next,  stars,  where  tliey  have  the  common  nam 

Sebagee  and  Modagee  engaffed  in  a  war  of  Pleiades,    The  Romans  also  wordup- 

for  the  succession,  in  which  the  fonner  ped  a  i^aia,  who,  however,  was  the  modMr 

fell,  and  the  latter  became  rojah.    He  also  Earth  (Cybele).     The  Tusculaits  csU 

assisted  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  in  the  war  their  principal  deity  Me§us^  so  that  hcR 

against  the  British  (in  1817),  at  first  pri-  the  two  hignest  deities  or  principles  of » 

vately,  but  afterwards  openly,  and  was  ture  appear  in  a  male  and  female  fbn. 

obliged  to  submit,  and  to  cede  to  the  Eng-  The  month  of  May  is  said  to  have  recdv^ 

lish  his  fortresses.     Of  tlie   remaining  ed  ito  name  from  them.    (SeeAft:^[ic) 

Mahratta  princes,  the  most  important  were  Mao  of  Orleans.  (See  Jeeame  if^ne.) 

Sindia   and    Ilolkar.     The  former  was  Maidbn  is  the  name  of  an  innTinnW 

rajah  of  Ooiein,  and  had  become  very  of  capital  punishment,  formerly  used  « 

powerful.    To  limit  his  growing  power,  Hahmx,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  SoodM^ 

war  was  declared  against  him  by    the  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  French  gml- 

British,  in  1802,  and  he  was  defeated  by  lotine.    The  maiden  is  a  broad  pieoe  of 

the  duke  of  Wellington  (then  marquis  iron,  a  foot  square,  sharp  on  the  lower  pMl| 

Wellesley),    Sept    2S^    1803.     He    was  and  loaded  above  with  lead.     At  the  tine 

obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous  of  execution,  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top 

S»ce,  which  was  afterwards  often  violated,  of  a  frame  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove  oa 

e  died  in  1827.    Holkar,  sovereign  of  each  side,  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in.  Tk 

Indore,  whose  revenue  was  estimated  at  prisoner's  neck  being  fastened   to  a  bv 

£4,500,000  sterling,  was  alternately  the  underneath,  on  a  sign  given  the  msidei 

friend  and  enemy  of  the  English.    In  the  was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantly  8ew^ 

war  of  1805,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  ed  from  the  body, 

to  disadvantageous  terms.     In  1817,  ho  Mail,  Coat  of  ;  also  called  ftafrogoa 

again  t<x)k  arms,  but  was  defeated  and  There  are    two    sorts--dbam   and  jM 

obliged  to  submit,  and  deprived  of  two  mat/. — Chain  mail  is  formed  by  a  number 

thinls  of  his  territories.    He  died  in  1825.  of  iron  rings,  each  ring  having  four  oifaai 

The    Mahrattas  profess  the  reliffion  of  inserted  into  it,  the  whole   cxhibiiing  • 

Brama ;  tlicy  are  strong  and  finuTy  built,  kind  of  net-work,  with  circular  dwiEh. 

and  vary  in  their  complexion  from  black  every  ring  separately  riveted.    Tim  kid 

to  a  light  brown  ;  their  manner  of  living  of  mail  answere  to  that  worn  on  the»- 

is  simple ;  they  have  few  wants ;  they  cient  breast-plates,  whence  they  woe  d^ 

are  educated  for  war ;  in  battle,  they  in-  nominated  loriett  hammaittj  fix>m  the  limP 

toxicafe  themselves  with  a  sort  of  opium  being  hooked  together.  The  haberveoBiir 

or  wild  hemp,  which  they  smoke,  Uke  haul^rk,  resembled  a  shirt  in  make,  wk 

toliacco.   In  the  last  war,  their  artillery  ex-  was  tlirown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  bodr 

hibited  as  much  skill  as  courage.   The  sub-  above  the  clothing ;  a  collar  was  appbl 

jugation  of  tlie  Maliratta  states  was  facili-  round  the  neck ;  and  Hbem  was  a  hood,tf 

tated  by  the  circumstance  that  tlie  military  net  helmet,  to  cover  the   head.    Soo^ 

caste  of  tlie  rajahs  was  universally  hated,  times  the  crown  consisted  of  plttes  if 

because  they  treated  tlie  otlier  castes  as  iron,  instead  of  rings ;  and  iron  pbM^ii 

slaves.    The  property  and  rights  of  the  Uke    maimer,  were    sometimee  ckm' 

latter  found  protection  only  under  the  around  the  breast  and  back.    InadtfiM 

British  dominion.    The  caste  of  warriors  to  these  parts,  there  were  Uowcis  of  ■••' 

left  the  British  provinces  in  consequence,  ilar  construction,  and  it  is  pnibabk^  iha 

formed  banditti  {pmdareei)  on  the  Ner-  the  feet  were  defended  by  a  gnud  oCAi 
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BcriptioD^ — PlaUmaileooeiBitBd  of  he  had  finished  the  usual  course  of  soidy, 

mmtt  or  plates^  usuallv  of  temper-  became  classical    teacher  for  six  yeaiv. 

,  laid  over  each    other  like  the  Having  written  a  treatise  in  defence  of  thu 

*a  fish,  and  sewed  to  k  strong  lin-  rights  of  the  GaUican  church  against  the 

ither  jacket.    The  plates  were  in  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he  was 

veiy  numerous,  small,  and  united  expelled  from  the  society  of  Jesus  (1682), 

move  fineely  without  impeding  the  by  order  of  pope  Innocent  XI ;  for  which 

of  the  wearer.     The  plate  mail  disgrace  he  was  compensated  by  a  pen- 

cb  more  cumbrous  than  tlie  chain  sion  finom  Louis  XIV.    He  died  in  1686. 

complete  suit  of  ring  mail,  still  in  As  a  historian,  he  is  partial  and  inexact, 

e,  weighing  39  pounds,  while  one  His  complete  historical  worits  (26  voh^ 

weighs  between  70  and  80,  and,  in  12rnoL,  1  w6)  contain  Histories  of  the  Cm- 

iases,  much  more.    (For  a  more  sades;  of  the  League;  of  the  Decline  of  the 

u*  account  of  tlie  boay  armor,  see  Empire  after  Chariemagne ;  of  tlie  Pontifi- 

.)    The  hands  were  defended  by  cates  of  Sl  Gregory  and  St  Leo ;  of  the 

if  sometimes  of  chain  mail,  but  Schism  of  the  Greeks ;   of  the  Grand 

squently  of  small  plates  of  iron  riv-  Schism  in  tiic  East ;  of  Arianism;  of  the  Ico- 

^ther,  so  as  to  yield  to  every  mo-  noclosts;  of  Lutheninism,and  of  Calvinism, 

be  hand.    Some  gauntlets  encloe-  Maimon,  Moses  Ben,  or  Maimonides, 

whole  hand  as  in  a  box  or  case :  one  of  the    most  distinguished    Jewish 

were  divided  into    fingers,    each  scholars,  wns  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 

consisting  of  eight  or  ten  separate  in  1139.    Witli  tlie  lessons  of  the  Arabian 

die  inside  l)eing  gloved  with  bull-  Thophail  and  Averroes  in  medicine  and 

:  some  of  these  reached  no  hnriicr  philosopliy,  he  united  the  study  of  tlie  nn- 

}  wrist,  others  to  the  elbow.    The  cient  philosophorB,  particulany  of  Aris- 

of  the  cavalry  were  defended  .by  totle,  ond  thus  rendered  himself  an  object 

rips  of  iron  plate  laid  horizontally  of  suspicion  to  hts  Jewish  brethren.    To 

Ach    other,  and  riveted  together,  escape    their    persecutions,  he  went   to 

;  what  were  called  cuum^  or  Egypt,  and  became  physician  to  tlie  sul- 

teces.    Of  these,  some  entirely  en-  tan  Saladin,  under  whose  proteotion  he 

he  thighs ;  others  only  covered  the  estolilished  a  celebmted  seminary  in  Alex- 

r  them,  the  inside,  next  the  horse,  audria.    The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  soon 

narmed.    They  were  made  flexi-  obliged  him  to  leave  that  city,  and  the  re- 

le  knees  byjoints,  like  those  in  tlie  maiiider  of  his  life,  which  he  closed  in 

lobster.    Tassetsor  sliirts,  hooked  Cairo  or  in  Palestine,  in  1205,  wan  i)oi?sf(i 

le  front  of  the  cuirass,  were  used  in    continual    wanderings.      Among  liLs 

infimtry.    For  the  defence  of  the  writings,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  Morrh 

src  were  a  sort  of  iron  boots,  called  J\/evochim  (the  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed), 

Plates  of  iron,  covering  the  front  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 

eg,  were  also  frequently  worn  over  Old  Testament  with  reason,  or  u  sort  of 

:kings  of  mail.    The  greaves  com-  reli^oiis  philosophy,  which  beari  strong 

covered  the  \ee  all  round  ;  with  testimony  to  his  acuteness  and  clear  nii- 

hey  had    broad-toed  iron  shoes,  derstanding.    It  was  written  originally  in 

ints  at  the  ankle.    Boots  of  jack-  Arabic,  ana  translated  by  some  Jfews  into 

called  curbouly  (cutV  bomU^j,  were  Hebrew,  and  by  Buxtorf  into  Latin  (1629). 

oro  by  horeemen.     The  different  Among  his    other  works,    his  excellent 

>f  armor  covering  the  body  were  Commentary  on  tlie  Mischna,  in  Hebrew 

^llectively,  a  coat  qf  tnaS.    Com-  and  Latin  (Amsterdam,  6  vols.,  fol.^ ;  his 

Nits  of  moil  continued  to  be  used  Jad  Chazakha  (Stroug  Hand),  an  abridg- 

i  the  seventeenth,  and  even  m  the  ment  of  the  Talmud  (Venice,  4  vols.,  fol.) ; 

ng  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Ar-  his  Sephtr  Hammisoth,  or  Book  of  Pre- 

idually  coiiunued  decreasing,  both  cepts,  Hebrew  and    Latin  (Amsterdam, 

movations  and  from  its  utility  be-  1640),  an  ex  position  of  613  affirmative  and 

lintshed,  and,  in  10^,  most  of  the  negative  precepts  of  the  law, — deserve 

ve  armor  throughout  Great  Britain  mention.    He  was  also  author  of  a  book 

turned  to  the  Tower,  whence  it  on  Idolatry,  translated  by  Vossins ;  one  on 

m  issued.  Christ,  translated  by  Genebrard  ;  several 

«,  and  Mail  Coaches.  (See  PoH§.)  medical  and  other  works,  letters  and  es- 

iBOORo,  Louis,  a  celebrated  French  says.    The  Jews  call  him  the  (/ortor,  the 

lotical  historian,  was  bom  at  Nancy  mat  eagle,  the  glory  of  the  West,  the 

'y  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesu-  Tifht  of  the  East^  and  consider  hiin  infe- 

sixteen   years  of  age,  and,  when  rior  only  to  Moses.    They  often  designate 
VIII.               19 
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liim,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  by  of  6ach  section   are  named  in  a  siinilir 

the  tour  lettcrn  K.  M.  B.  M.  (Rubbi  Moses  niuuDcr. 

lUni  Muinioii),  wh(;iicc  the  iiumc  Ranihm,  Mai:«e,  Matne,    or    Main    (aocieDtly 

Maimo>',  Solomon,  u  diisljuguished  Jew-  Mcsnus) ;  a  river  of  Geniiany,  which  rim 

i$h  philosopher,  \yoi'u  in  Lithuania,  1753,  on  the  coiiiiues  of  Bohemia.     Itisfbnued 

was  the  son  of  n  i>oor  nibl)i,\v  ho  diruotcHl  his  of  two  streams,  the  one  calle<l  the  fVoMW^ 

studies  to  the  Talmud.    Ailer  having  lived  or  White,  the  other,  RotheTj  or  Red ;  both 

in  extreme  poveiiy,  his  thirst  lor  knowl-  these  join  near  Cumbach.    It  receives  the 

odge  carried  liini  to  (vcrmany,  where  he  Reguitz,the  Francouian  Saal,  the  Tauber, 

l>ocame  known  to  Mendolssohn,  in  Berlin,  the   Kiuzig  and   the  Nidda,   and    flom 

ajid  obtahied  ussistmico  trom  him.    lie  through    Havana,    Baden,   HcisBe-CsMel, 

punsutid  his  studies,  paiiicularly  in  philos-  liesse-Dannstadt,  the  territory  of  Frank* 

oph y,  with  great  zeal,  turned  his  attention  fort,  and  tlie  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  joins  the 

lor  some  time  to  pharmacy,  travelled  to  Rhine  near  Mentz.  It  affords  a  iiavigatioB 

Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  returned  as  for  as  Bamberg.  length,  about  300 inilcL 

to   Ikrlin,  and  died  in  Silesia,  in  1800.  Mai.ne  ;  fbnnerly  a  province    of  the 

lie  wrote  Mcjnoiry  of  his  own  Life  (Ber-  western  |>art  of  Fiunce,  bounded  by  Nor 

lin,  17J)2 — 9Sf'2  vols.).   Maimonianay  iWus-  mondy  on  tlic  nortli,  the  Orl^annais  oi 

trativeof  his  chamcter,wenj  published  l)y  the  east,  Aujou  and    Touraine    on  the 

S.  J.  Wolff  (Berlin,  1818).     lie  was   the  south,  and  Brittany  on  the  west.     It  dow 

autlior  of  Essays  on  the  Tnuiscendental  constitutes  the  departments  of  the  Saitlw 

Philosoplfy  (Berlin,  1790);  Essay  toward  and  the  Mayenne.     It  derives  its  uaioe 

a  New  iiOgic.  with  letters  to  /Enesidenms  fmm  llic   Cenoinamdy  an  ancient    Gollie 

(Berlhi,  1/lM),  in   which  he  attempts  to  |)eople.  It  was  |)art  of  tlie  French  domio- 

(rorrect  and  detine  more  accurately  Kant's  ions  of  Henry  II  of  England,  and  waf 

transcendental  logic  ;    a   work    On    the  conquered  by  Philip  Augustus. 

Categories  of  Aristotle  (1794);  and  Critical  Maine  et  Loire,    a  department  of 

Inquiries  into  the  Human  Mind  (Lei{)sic,  Fnuice.    (See  DepartmenL) 

1797).     In  these   writings  he  developes  Maine;  one  of  die  U.  States,  bounded 

the  doctrines  of  the  critical  pliiloso})hy  N.  VV.  and  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  E.  by 

with  great  ingenuity.  New  Brunswick,  JS.  E.  and  S.  by  tiie  At- 

Maina  ;  a  small  village  of  the   iMorea,  lantic,  and  W.  by  New  Hamiishire  ;  loo. 

which  gives  its  name  to  ii  district  situated  (i(r49'to  70° 5,7  W.;  lat  4;l°5/to48**12'X. 

in  a  Imy  of  the  Mediternmean ;  Ion.  22°  Its  length,  on  the  northern  frontier,  is  380 

22^  E. ;  laL3t)°42'  N.     The  district   is  miles,  on  the  eastern,  210;  greatest  length 

mountainous,  the  hast  fertile  part  of  the  fi-om   north  to  soutli,  225,  and  grcatert 


Lower  Messcnia.  {^rty\fainoU,)  1820,  2i.>8,3:ri ;  in  18:30,  *n»,4<52.  Tl« 
Main  i)E  JrsTH'K  (rrencli,  ^M(/o/'ji«-  ]>rincipal  rivers  are  the  Penol)S(*ot,  Kni- 
/{V( )  is  a  statf,  at  tin-  uppiT  «Mid  of  which  nebec,  Androscoggin,  Saco,  St.  Cmix  and 
a  raised  hand  is  liisrentMl.  it  is  one  of  St.  John's.  The  princi|>al  bay*  are  Cas- 
the  Frcuich  insignia  of  royalty.  Xajioleon  co,  Penobscot,  FrenchmanV,  English- 
had  it  among  tin;  imperial  insiirnia.  man's,  Machios and  Passamaquo<ldy.  The 
Main-Mast;  the  chief  or  middle  mast  chief  lakes  are  Moosehead,  Uinlwgog,  Se- 
of  a  ship.  It  is  divided  into  four  unequal  bago,  Schoodic,  and  several  others  farther 
s..»ctio;is,  viz.  the  main-viast,  pj<)|jerly  so  hi  the  interior.  Maine  is  rather  an  ele%iBi- 
rjdled,  which  first  rises  from  the  deck  ;  ed  countiy,  having  generally  a  diversirini 
I ! le  mam-/op-wwM/,innriediatoly  rising  from  surtace.  A  tract  commencing  on  ilic 
tiie  main-mast;  t\\v  nutin-iop-irtillant-mast,  west  side  of  the  district,  cast  of  the 
just  above  the  main-toi)-iiia.>t ;  and  the  White  mountains  in  New  Hainp^ire, and 
mnin'roifiil'iiuvity  which  crowns  the  whole,  holdhig  a  north-east  direction  oi^  tar  as  the 
The  form  of  the  main-mast,  like  that  of  heads  of  the  Aroostic,  about  160  miles  ia 
other  masts,  is  tajHT.  Each  division  of  length,  and  (JO  in  its  greatest  brv^ufth.  i« 
the  most  has  its  particular  siiil,  to  which  mountainous.  Katahdin  mountain  is  the 
it  gives  name,  as  i\ut  maiii'SaU,  viaiii-lop-  most  elevated  summit  in  this  range.  Th^n 
5rti/,  &c. ;  and  its  particular  yaiil,  a.s  the  is  also  a  small  mountainous  tract  in  the 
main-yard^  mnin-iop'.mU-ifard,  main-top-  northern  extremity.  The  remainder  of 
fraUant-sail-yard,  cVc. ;  Ix'sidcs  its  sejwinite  the  state  may  be  considered,  generally, » 
heml  or  lop,  as  the  main-top,  main-tep-  a  moderately  hilly  countiy.  The  tract  of 
iMut'head,  &^c.    The  ropes,  tackling,  &c.,  country  along  the  aea-coast  from  10  to  20 
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Tiiles  wide,  embraces  all  the  varieties  of  lime  are  annually  exported  from  Tlioinaji- 
nndj,  gravely,  clayev  and  loamy  soils,  town.  The  value  oM ho  imjiorts  fur  1821), 
[requeiitly  interepersed  at  short  distances ;  was  $742,781  ;  of  the  ex}Kms,  $7^,8;)2,  of 
leldom  ver)*  rich ;  in  many  places  toleni-  which  $72(),1()(j  wai^  of  domestic  produce. 
!>ly  fertile,  but  generally  {Kior.  Of  this  The  tonnn^  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
lection,  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  gniss,&c.,  was  i£)2,9CJ9.  CunviHTland  and  OxVunI 
ire  the  principal  productions.  In  the  canal  extends  from  Portland  to  Selingo 
ract  lying  north  of  this,  and  extending  50  pond.  (See  Inland  ^Vavi^aiion,)  The 
uiles  from  the  sea  in  the  western,  80  in  principal  literar}-  iiwfitutions  are  Bowdoin 
he  central,  and  90  in  the  eastern  part,  the  college  at  HriinHwick  (students  in  1830. 
amc kinds  of  soil  are  found, but  they  are  112);  Waterville  college  at  Watenille  ; 
CM  frequently  diversified,  and  generally  the  nimgor  theological  si>niiuary  ;  tlielilm-- 
nore  fertile.  The  surface  rises  into  large  diner  lyceuni  at  Gnnliner,  founded  in  l^^l , 
wells  of  generally  good  soil,  between  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrrling  a  useful  ethi- 
vlijch,  on  the  margin  of  tho  streams,  are  cation  to  the  operative  and  productive 
inequently  'rich  intervals,  and  in  other  classes  ;  the  Wesley  an  seminary  at  Uead- 
ilaces  sandy  or  gravely  pine  plains,  or  field;  and  2f)arndemieH,  with  funds  of  thf 
pruce  and  cedar  swamps.  Of  diis  sec-  value  of  J?170,000.  Kach  town  is  re- 
iou,  the  principal  profluctions  are  grass,  quired  by  law  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  40 
iidian  com,  wheat,  Iwriey,  rye,  flax,  &c.  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  tor  the  support 
The  country  l)cyon((  the  Hmits  aliove  sjicci-  of  free  sclio<»l!«.  In  lH"it>,  there  were  in  tin* 
icd,  is  but  little  settled.  It  exhibits  great  state  241^J  school  districti<,  and  1^,{W 
liversities  in  the  appearance  of  its  soil,  scholars.  The  sum  n*quired  to  l)e  raised 
;njwth  of  timber,  and  also  in  cHmate.  was  §110,(^W,  but  the  actual  exjwnditun* 
Phe  land  on  the  Kennebec,  and  between  was  §137,^7 e».  t^onie  voyages  ot' discov- 
his  river  and  the  Penobscot,  is  accotmted  ery  were  maile  by  the  English  to  that 
he  best  in  the  state.  It  is  well  adapted  to  portion  of  the  country  since  called  Maine, 
he  various  purposes  of  agriculture,  and,  as  early  as  1002  and  K303,  and  it  is  de- 
ls a  ffrazing  country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  scribed  under  the  name  of  Mavoosheen. 
n  New  England.  Though  the  climate  It  was  visited  by  French  navigators,  as 
>f  Maine  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  a  few  years 
leat  and  cold,  yet  the  air,  in  all  parts  of  the  later,  but  the  first  pemmnent  settlements 
sountry,  is  juire  and  salubrious.  The  were  made  in  1630.  The  govenunent 
luiumers,  in  most  ymrts,  are  favoral)lc  to  was  at  first  proprietary,  but  in  1G52,  thr 
lie  growtli  of  all  the  vegetable  produc-  province  of  Mnssachuscits  bay  claimed 
ions  of  the  Northem  States.  In  som'e  this  territorv  ns  included  within  the  limits 
Jftftg,  however,  Indian  corn,  and  some  oth-  of  their  chaner.  hi  1H20,  it  wns  se{>amted 
9r  plants  of  a  more  tender  kind,  are  fre-  frotn  that  state,  and  nM'eived  into  the 
]iieutly  injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed.  Union  as  an  inde|)endent  state.  (See  Mas- 
yy  fVosts  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  sachnsetts,)  [land  Jslts.^ 
iiitiimu.  The  cold  of  winter  is  severe,  Maixland  ok  Hhftlaxd.  (8t»tr  Sfiet- 
f€t  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  and  the  invig-  Mainc)ts  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
HntiQg  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  dur-  tainous  district  of  the  Morea,  called  Maina, 
ng  tlie  same  season,  make  amends,  in  the  ancient  Laconia.  Accoixling  la 
n  some  degree,  for  the  severity  of  the  I^eake,  Maina  is  the  Italian  conuption 
breather,  ^faine  enjoys  gnrat  facilities  for  for  the  Greek  name  Mani,  and  the  jirofHrr 
:ofnmerce.  The  coast  is  indented  with  name  of  the  jxMiple  is  Maniaiu  The\ 
leys,  abounding  in  excelletit  harlmrs.  All  have  l>een  supposed  to  \w  the  descendants 
he  settleil  parts  of  the  coimtry  lie  near  a  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  but  probably  an- 
narket,  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  is  c^nqwsed  of  fugitives  from  all  jwrls  of 
leodily  exchangwl  for  money,  at  a  goo<l  Greece,  wiio  fi>un<l  safety  in  this  reujote 
nice.  The  princi|vd  article  of  export  is  comer,  protected  by  the  n)ck8  and  the  sen. 
imber.  Vast  quantities  of  boards,  shingles.  Their  number  is  alwut  ()0,000,  of  whoni 
sJapboords,  masts,  sfuirs,  &c.  are  trans-  15,000  are  capable  of  l)eiiring  ant  is.  The} 
M>rted  to  the  neighl)oring  states,  to  the  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  clmn*h,  an^l 
iVest  Indies  and  to  Europe.  Much  of  never  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 
the  firc-wooil  consumed  hi  }k)8ton,  Salem,  They  art!  hardy,  brave,  an<l  skilfid  in  th»- 
Bee.  is  brought  from  Maine.  Dried  fish  use  of  arms,  and,  witli  the  barl)jirnu> 
ind  pickled  salmon  are  considerable  arti-  practice  of  robbery,  unite  the  virtue  of 
clcs  of  export.  Beef,  yiork,  butter,  |K)t  hospitality.  Their  hntred  against  th-^ 
and  peari  ashes,  and  w»me  grain,  are  also  Turks  is  implacable,  nnd  they  were  mnoni: 
arnoDg  the  exports.    Great  quantities  of  tlie  first  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
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Greek  revolution.   Previous  to  tliat  period,  society,  gnduallv  pfuned  from  intimacy  to 

Maina  was    divided  into  a  number  of  love.  Madame  de  MonteBfwn  herself  oqq- 

districts,  each  under  a  capiiano,  over  whom  tributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  De  Myn- 

was  a  6c^  or  head  chief,  residing  at  Kitriai.  tenon,  by  her   capricious  and  arrogant 

Public  amirs  were  discussed  in  assemblies  temper,  and,  while  the  latter  withdfew  the 

called  synods,  in  which  every  Mainot  had  king  from  his  connexion  with  the  fiMins; 

a  voice.    (See  Greece^  and  Maimu)  she  supplanted  her  in  his  af[ection&  Loub 

Maintena!«ce;  an  unlawful  intermed-  XTV  was  then  at  an  age  when^nien  ink 

dling  in  a  suit,  by  assisting  either  party  for  a  wife   in  whom  they  may  oonfick 

with  money,  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  he  kmsed  to 

defend  it.    Tliis  was  prohibited  by  the  alleviate  the  weight  of  government  oy  the 

Roman  as  well  as  by  tlie  English  law.    A  innocent  pleasures  of  domestic  life.    The 

man  may,  however,  maintaui  the  suit  of  yielding  temper  of  madamedeMainteDoa, 

his  near  kiiisman,servant,  or  poor  neighbor,  who,    from   youth    up,  had    learaed  tt» 

with  impunit>'.    (See  Barratry,  Common,)  accommodate  herself  to  the   wishes  of 

Mainteno.h,  Fran9oised'Aubign^,mar-  others,  promised  him  an  agreeaUeooa- 

cliioness  of,  descended  of  a  noble  Protest-  panion  and  a  trusty  friend.     Besides  thi^ 

aut  fiunily,  was  born  in  1635,  in  tlie  prison  she  liad  a  leaning  tovrajrds  clevotion,  and 

of  Niort,  where  her  fatlier  was  confined,  the  kin^  had  liimself  manifested  a  similir 

h\  1(>39,  M.  d'Aubign^,  having  been  re-  inclination,  as  years  came  on.     Fere  Li- 

lea^ed,  set  sail  for  Martinique  witli  his  chaise,  his  &ther  confessor,  advised  hin 

daughter.    Afler  his  death,  in  1645,  his  to  sanction  his  wishes  by  a  secret  but  ix^ 

widow  returned  to  France,  totally  desti-  mal  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  ii 

tiite,  and  the  young  Frances  was  taken  1685.    The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Harfaf, 

into  the  house  of  her  aunt,  a  Calvinist,  married  them,  in  presence  of  the  confeaor 

whose  creed  she  soon  afler  adopted.    £v-  and  two  witnesses.    Louis  was  then  41^ 

cry  means  was   used  by  her  mother  to  madame  de  Maintenon  50  years  of  ag^ 

reclaim  her,  and  she  finally  yielded  to  At  court,  the  marnaffe  always  appeaml 

harsh  treatment,  and,  afler  a  lone  resist-  doubtful,  although  a  mousand  *'MlfiT!iw 

auce,  abjured  that  creed.    The  death  of  betrayed  it    Yet  Uie  happiness  of  De 

her  mother  lefl  her  solitary  aud  dc|)endent,  Maintenon  was  not  lasting:  she  henelf 

and,  although  she  was  received  into  the  says,  **  I  was  bom  ambitious :  I  renied 

house  of  madame  de  Neuillant,  her  god-  tliis  inclination.    When  the  w^,  which  1 

mother,  she  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  no  longer  indulged,  was  fulfilled,  1  thou^ 

humiliations,  and  considered  herself  happy  myself  happy ;  out  this  intoxication  laMd 

in  becoming  the  wife  of  tiie  dcfonned,  only  tliree  weeks.**    After  her  elevatioa, 

iiifinn  and  impotent  Scarron,  who,  touch-  she  lived  in  a  sort  of  retirement  firom  the 

ihI  with  her  situation,  offered  to  \my  the  world.     Louis  XIV  visited  her  seveni 

.sum  necessary  to  enable  her  to  enter  a  times  a  day,  and  transacted  business  wiA 

convent,  or  to  many  her.    Scarron  was  his   ministers  in  her  apartments^  wlide 

not  rich,  but  his  family  was  respectable,  she  read  or  otherwise  employed  bend£ 

and  his  liouso  was  frequented  by  the  most  Although,   in    appearance,    she    neither 

(listingiiisht'd  society  of  the  court  and  tlie  knew  nor  wished  to  know  any  thine  of 

rity.     His  wife  conciliated  general  esteem  state  affairs,  yet  she  often  had  a  deom 

and  affection  by  her  social  ({ualities,  her  influence  on  them.    ChamilUrt  was  made 

talents,  aud  her  modesty.    On  his  death,  minister,  and  Marsin  commander  of  ibr 

in  1660,  his  widow,  who  was  again  left  army  in  Germany  (1708),  and  Vendcine 

destitute,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  and  Catinat  were  dismissed,  by  her  iniia- 

for  Portugal  as  a  governess,  when  madame  ence.    The  nation  accused  her  of  emn^ 

<le  Monte8|)an,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  excuse  of  good  intentions  coaU 

procured  her  a  pension,  and  afterwards  not  always  exculpate  her.     In  all  other 

laad  her  ap[)ointed  governess  to  the  duke  respects  entirely  submissive  to  the  wifl  of 

of  Maine  and  tiic  count  of  Toulouse,  her  the  king,  she  was  wholly  occupied  widi 

sons  by  Louis.    In  this  post,  she  l)ecanie  the  means  of  rendering  hereelf  agieeabb 

better  known  to  the  kuig,  who  was,  at  to  him,  and  this  slavery  of  her  age  made 

first,    prejudiced    against    her,  but  who  her  more  unhappy  than  the  poverty  of  hei 

learned  to  esteem  her  for  her  good  sense,  youtli.    ^  What  a  martyrdom,"  said  dut 

aud  the  core  which  she  bestowed  on  the  to  lady  Bolingbroke,  her  niece,  'to  be 

education  of  the  duke  of  Maine.     He  obliged  to  amuse  a  man  who  is  incapoUe 

made  her  a  present  of  100,000  livres,  with  of  being  amused."   The  kinsL  who  80ii» 

which,  in  1679,  slie  purchasetl  the  estate  times  teased  her  with  his  iD-hiimor,  oa* 

of  Maintenon,  and,  becoming  fond  of  her  deavorsd  to  atone  for  this  by  pioofr  of «- 
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ch  «8  he  had  never  shown  to  any  xi — xvi  books  of  Livy.  In  die  same  libra- 
mifln.    But  these  external  fonns  ry  he  found  fragments  of  the  M(£sogoihic 
>t  console  her  chagrin.    She  did  translation  of  tJic  epistles  of  Paul,  and  a 
for  her  family,  because  she  feared  manuscript  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  notice  of  the  nation:  she  would  Alexander,  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
nothinff  herself  but  tlie  estate  of  thor,  in  the  reign  of  the  eniperur  Conston- 
on,  and  a  pension  of  48,000  livres.  tins,  son  of  Constantino  tlie  Great.    Ho 
her  benevolent   plans,  was  the  has  also  published  designs,  scholia  and 
on  of  the  school  at  St  Cyr,  for  tlie  fragments  of  the  text,  fnjin  aji  old  nianu- 
n  of  poor  g^irls  of  good  family.  scn])t  of  Homer ;  and,  in  coiuii'xion  with 
she  retired,  after  the  deatli  of  the  Zorab,  a  member  of  the  Armenian  collogo 
1715,  taking  part  in  the  instruc-  of  Venice — Eusebii  Chronicorum  Cttnonwn 
amusements  of  the  pupils,  till  her  Lib.  II  (Milan,  1818).    Since  1819,  he  has 
til,  in  1719.    La  BeaumeUe  ])iJlb-  prosecuted  his  studies  of  the  Palimfiscsts 
le  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Mainie-  with  success  at  Rome.    His  mobt  im|X)r- 
nsterdam,  17.56,  9  vols.,  l^n^c),  tant  discoveiy  in  the  Vatican  is  the  work 
I  many  arbitrary  changes.    The  of  Cicero,  De  Rtpvhlica,    In   1823,  he 
of  1812  (6  vols!,  12mo.)  is  more  published  at  Rome  some  newl^  discovere«1 
i.    La  Beaumelle's  Mtmoires  sur  fragments  of  the  civil  law  boiore  the  time 
de  Mainttnon  ti  le  SUcle  passi  of  Justinian,  of  the  rhetoric  of  Julius  Vic- 
many  errors  and  fictions.    La  tor,  &c.;  and,  in  1625,  Scriptonim  Vttc- 
Madame  de  Maintenon^  by  Carac-  rum  nova,  CoUectio  t  Vatic,  Codd,  EdUa. 
itains  a  full  account  of  the  institu-  In  18%,  appeared  the  two  first  volunits 
)t.  Cyr.    The  Eniretiens  de  Louis  of  a    collection  of  all  the  unpublislied 
de  Madame  de  Maintenon  sw  lew  works  discovered  and  dcciphertMi  by  him, 
(Marseilles,  1701 )  is  a  scarce  book.  — Classicor,  Audor,  e  Vat,  Codd,  Tomus  lei 
the  LeUns  inidiies  de  Madame  de  II,  Besides  the  \%Titiug8  above-m<3nno.'ied, 
on  el  Madame  la  Princesse  des  a  tA^atise  of  Grcgorius  Martialis,  discover- 
4  vols.1  were  published  at  Paris,  cd  by  Maio,  at  Naples,  in  182(),  a  fragmcKt 
i  Angelo,  formerly  a  Jesuit,   in  of  Sallust,  and  some  other  uniHiblishod 
as  made   sujx^rintendent  of  tlie  works,  ore  given  in  this  collection, 
ian  library  at  Milan.    In  1819,  he  Maiolika.    (See  Faience,) 
jAe  keeper  of  the  Ubrary  of  the  Ma  ire,   Le,  Straits   of  ;    a  narrow 
in  Rome,  afterwards   librarian,  channel  or  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
1825,   supernumerary  apostolic  the  Pacific  ocean,  Iwtween  Terra  del  Fu- 
3tary.    He  has  rendered  impor-  ego  and  Stateii  I^ud.    The  struit,  whieh 
ices  to  literature  by  the  discovery  is  bounded  west  by  Terra  <lel  Fucgo,  and 
111  ancient  works  in  Greek  and  east  by  die  west  end  of  Staten  I^nd,  is 
a  the  Palimpsests  (q.  v.),  as  they  about  15  miles  long,  and  os  many  broad. 
idj  or  Codices  rescriptij  which  he  It  derives  its  name  from  I^*Maire,a  Dutch 
1  legible  by  chemical  means.    In  pilot,  who  discovered  it  in  ItilG. 
gave  to  tiie  world  the  fragments  Mais  on,    Nicholas    Joseph,    peer   of 
unpublished  orations  of  Cicero,  France,  marquis,  bom  in  1770,  comincnc- 
e  discovered  in  a  Codex ;  and,  in  ed  bis  militaiy  career  at  the  iN^ginning  of 
:iumber  of  hitlierto  unknown  ora-  the  revolution ;  and,  afler  having  served 
Cornelius  Fronto,  with  some  let-  during  sevend  campaigns  as  an  infantry 
ie  emperors  Marcus  Aurclius  and  officer,  became  aid-<le-camp  to  marshal 
Verus,  and  other  fragments  of  an-  Beniadotte.    In  the  campai^'n  of  1807,  he 
tliors.    In  the  same  year,  he  pub-  acquired  great  praise  for  his  conduct  in  an 
insiderBble  fragment.';  of  eight  ora-  attack  on  tlie  Prussians.     He  was  sent 
Q.  AureL  Symmachus.    lie  also  iuto  Spain  in  the  following  yiar,  drove 
ed  about  60  verses  ot  the  Viiular  the  enemy,  at  Pinosa,  from  a  post  which 
'lautus,  never  before  printed,  and  was  believed  to  l)e  -inaccessible,  and  sub- 
illustrative  of  the  comedies  of  sequently  made  himsf^lf  master  of  one  of 
,  with  an  old  commentary, Ithe  the  suburlm  of  Madrid.    He  S(;r\'ed  in 
e  oration  of  Issus  on  the  inherit-  Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813, 
Cleon\'mus,  and  an  oration  of  the  took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  actions 
»her  Themistius.    In  1816,  he  dis-  of  Polotsk  and  Toltowa,that  ho  was  made 
some  books  of  the  Roman  anti-  general  of  division  on  the  field  of  bottle, 
»f  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  be-  routed  the   Prussians  at  the  bridge  of 
mown,  containing  that  portion  of  Willig,  was  wounded  at  the  iNittIo  of  Wa- 
lOB  histoiy  which  was  lost  in  the  cbaau,  and  received  from  Napoleon  the 
19* 
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aiB  put,  which  stand  for  KaUerKch-Kd-  was  bom  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  1703. 

mrUche-MigegUit  (imperial-royal  majesty).  A  musician,  who  had  remarked  the  ex- 

The  pope  has  given  the  epithet  ofmcjtshf  cellent  voice  of  the  boy,  advised  iiis  father, 

to  aeveral  monarchs,  as  CaUudie  nu^eshf  a  DeaBant,to  send  him  to  school  atNorcia, 

[q.y,)  to xhelung of  &uamf,^postolicfnme8fy  afterwards  took  him  into  his  own  house, 

[^v.)  tothekingof  Hungaiy,  JIfofI  Catu-  instructed   him,   and  presented    him  to 

han  uuneshf  (q.  v.)^  to  the  lung  of  France,  Porpora  at  Naples,  who  taught  him  for  six 

Most  faiih/ul  nuntriy  (q.  v.)  to  the  king  years.    At  the  end  of  tliat  time,  Porpora 

c»f   Portugal. — The  name    of  Mqjestats  told  him,  that  he  could  teach  him  nothing 

Briefs  or  charier  of  majesty^  was  given  more,  and  that  he  was  now  the  first  singer 

to  the  act  by  which  the  emperor  Rodolph  in  Italy  and  in  the  world.    In  1738,  he 

II  granted  (Juno  11, 1609|  free  exercise  wenttoEneland,  justaflerFBrinelli'8(q.v.) 

of  their  religion  to  the  aaherents  of  the  deoarture,  but  was  not  in  high  favor  diere. 

Auffsburg  confession  iji  Bohemia.    Most  After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  sang  in  several 

of  the  Bohemians  were  Protestants.    The  theatres  with  extraordinary  applause,  and 

Binperor  Mattliias   abolished  the  act  in  contributed  to  extend  the  flond  stj'le  of 

1618,  in  order  to  punish  the  Bohemians  singing.    In  1740,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 

fiur  their  revolt,  which  was  occasioned  by  ceked  700  sequins  for  a  single  night  at 

the  securing  of  the  succession  to  king  Fer-  Venice.    He  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 

iinand  II.    This  abolition  was  one  of  the  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Santo-Dorato, 

principal  causes  of  the  30  years'  war,  and  from  which  ho  took  the  title  of  duke.    He 

nf  the  intellectual  debasement  of  that  fair  still,  however,  continued  to  sing  in  the 

Bountry.    The  Bohemians  were  converted  monasteries  and  churches,  at  a  great  price ; 

bgr  the  sabre  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  he  also  visited  Paris.    On  a  sumptuous 

^Mrit  and  intellect  of  the  nation  crushed,  liouse,  which  he  had  built,  was  the  inscrip- 

■o  that  few  beings  are  lower  on  the  scale  tion,  AmpMon  Thebas^  Ef^  Domum.    At 

of  cultivation  than  a  Bohemian  peasant  his  deatli  (1783),  he  left  his  nephew  a  for- 

Major,  in  militaiy  language ;  the  lowest  tune  of  12;000  ducats  a  year,  and  his  duchy. 

of  the  staff-officers ;  a  degree  higher  than  Majorat  ;  a  term  used  on  the  European 

enpcain.     There    appear  to  have  been  continent  to  denote,  in  its  widest  sense, 

omceis  called  import  as  early  as  1560,  in  the  order  of  succesaon  which  is  regulated 

the  German  and  Spanish  troops ;  they  by  age,  and  the  right  of  preference  which 

were  then  the  assistants  of  the  colonels,  hence  belongs  to  the  oldest.    It  is   di- 

At  present,  they  are  generally  the  com-  vided  into    uree  kinds : — 1.  Primogeni- 

maiiderB  of  battalions.    The  French,  how-  fure,  or  the  right  of  the  first-born,  by  vir- 

ever,  abolished  this  degree  during   the  tue  of  which  the  eldest  in  the  eldest  line 

revolution  ;  they  have  diefs  de  bataiUoru  always  succeeds  to  an  inheritance.    This 

Their  groi  mmor  is  a  half-invalid  officer,  law  regulates  the  succession  to  the  throne 

who  commands  the  depot  of  the  regiment,  in  almost  all  tlie  £uro|)ean  kingdoms  of 

Major;  an  epithet  applied  to  that  of  the  the  present  day.— 2.  The  jncgorai,  in  the 

two  modem  modes  in  which  the  thini  is  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  gives  the  in- 

Khit  semitones  above  the  tonic  or  key-  heritance  to  the  eldest  of  die  relatives  of 

note.    Those  intervals  which  contain  the  the  same  rank. — 3.  Seniority  always  se- 

ireateBt  number  of  semitones  under  tlie  cures  it  to  the  eldest  in  the  family,  with- 

■me  denomination  are  also  called  ini^'or,*  out  regard  to  the  proximity  of  relatioa- 

m  a  third,  consisting  of  four  semitones,  in-  ship. — The   majorats  cannot  lawfully  be 

Mead  of  three  only,  is  termed  a  major-third ;  alienated  or  mortgaged.    Tlie  increase  of 

I  BXtfa,  containing  nine  semitones,  instead  majorats  in  a  state  has  hitherto  been  re- 

if  dght,  is  called  a  mqjor'sixth,  garded  as  a  species  of  injustice.      The 

Major,  in  lo^c ;  the  first  proposition  of  more  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  concen- 

i  regular  syllogism  containing  the  genend  trated  in  a  few  hands,  the  more  liable  is 

^reauae;  as,  **A11  vicious  acts  are  per-  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  reduced 

licious  "  {the  mtdor) ;  "  this  act  is  vicious  "  to  poverty,  and  to  experience  tlie  conse- 

the  flWRor) ;  *<  tnereforc  this  act  is  per-  QJf^nt  evils  of  want,  ignorance  and  crime. 

ucioiiB  "  (conclusion).  The  example  of  England  may  well  deter 

Majorano  Gaetano,  known  under  the  other  nations  from  that  defective  system 

of  CqffareUi^  a  celebrated  soprano,  of  laws,  of  which  die  natural  consequence 

is,  that  more  than  150,000  Britons  live  on 

by  the  presence  of  a  kingr,   and  beingr  j^^  continent,  not  to  grow  wealthy,  but  to 

EKr'^,;i?r»tu:jr''ctn^'^;U?l£j  ^n-uine  their  wedS..    (SCO  the  article 

Ihe  canent  of  bJi  associations— "Evcriastinr  God  JSnUnlm^nts.)                                      • 

and  Lord,AiiniglityFother,  Hon  and  Holy  Ghost.''  Majorca;  the  krgest  of  the  Halranc 
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*  bominy,'*  ^liiich  is  so  great  a  favorite  at  the  title  ofmmttitjf  is  given  lo  the 

the  south ;  and  the  fine  meal  boiled  thick  Charies  V  oDljr.    In  the  treaty  d 

in  water,  is  the  **•  mush  "  of  PeDnsylvania  (1544),  Charles  V  is  styled  impmak 

and  the  **  hasty-pudding  **  of  the  Eastern  I  rtnfoL,  nuguty ;  and  in  the  peace 

States.    In  the  form  of  hulled  com  or  teau-CambresB  (1559)^  the  titlea 

josip,  the  whole  grains  furnish  a  very  pal-  CkrisHan  and  CathoHe  im^fuhf   a 

atalNe,  although  rather  indigestible  luxury,  for  the  first  time.  In  En^Mnd,  He 

The  stems  contain  sugar,  and  attempts  firat  adopted  the  title  sMseify.    At 

have  been  noade  in  France  to  extract  it,  this  title  is  given  to  all  European  c 

but  the  noodes  hitherto  devised  have  prov>  and  kings.    The  grand  seignior 

ed  too  expensive.    In  more  southern  lati-  highness.    On  the  continent  of 

tudes,  the  experiment  would,  doubtless,  be  mejtriy  is  used  also  to  denote  t 

attended  witn  more  success ;  indeed,  ac-  dignity  and  the  nrivileges  diavn 

cordiilg  to  Humboldt,  this  branch  of  man-  ftom,   even  in  the  case  of  pruft 

uftcture  is  carried  on  in  Mexico.    The  have  not  peiaonally  the  title, 

ashes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  potash,  other  hand,  the  title  of  inqfeffy  i 

Of  the  husks,  a  bemiuful  kind  of  writing-  times  separated  fifom  the  legal  me 

paper  has  been  manufactured  in  Italy  ;  '  the  word,  as  in  cases  of  uidicati 

and  when  soaked  in  hot  water,  they  make  archs  who  retain  the  title  of  aiqy 

excellent  mattresses  ;  a  grayish  paper  may  sin  ;    thus  king   Stanislaus   Lc 

be    made    from   all  parts  of  the  plant  of  Poland.    The  few  courtiers  i 

FVom  some  information  which  has  lately  round  the  deposed  Charles  X,  | 

reached  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  also  the  former  dauphin,  and  the 

the  native  country  of  Indian  com  has,  at  Bordeaux,  as  Henry  V,  the  title  oi 

last,  been  ascertained.  A  varietv  has  been  To  this  title,  though  in  itself  so 

obtained   in    Paraguay,  in    wFiich    each  the  awkward  obsequiousnesa  oi 

grain  is  surrounded  oy  glumes,  and  this,  ac-  ages,  and  the  indeimite  concept 

cordingto  the  report  of  the  Indians,  grows  religious  character  attached    to 

wild  in  the  woods.  mlei«,  added  epithets  intended  u 

Majbstt  (from  the  Latin  mmtslas)  sig-  it  still  higher,  as  *  roost  nacious* 

nified,  in  repubfican  Rome,  the  highest  land,  *  most  highest '  {JmaiMhti^ 

power  and  dignity — the  attribute  of  the  many.*    Before  the  word  SMfeal) 

whole  community  of  citizens,  the  populus.  of  tlic  emperor  of  Austria,  the  letti 

The  majtsUu  was  also  ascribt'd  lo  the  die-  •  The  pedantic   spirit  of  tbc  Gcnm 

tator,  consul  and  even  senate,  though,  in  shows   itself  in  so  many  kigb-souad 

the  case  of  the  latter,  the  woni  auctoritas  <»<*  Camuellor,  and  Ceremomal).  ha 

w««   I    in    nm#;>Mti#*«.      T»i«    ««^*«W/«.  Character  of  formal  and  labored  re%err 

^JT    preference.      Ihe   mmesUu  ,» vie  of  addressing  prince.,  wlucb.  u>  . 

was  ascnbed  to  persons,  or  Ixxiies  of  per-  .i^pj^  reason.  bDiUe  leas  ofleaaive  th 

sons,  so  &r  as  tliey  had  legirilativo  power,  cense  ofl'ered  to  an  Asiatic  mooarrh.   I 

the  right  to  declare  war  and  |>eace,  de-  of  »*»e  latter,  there  b,  at  all  evenu.  km 

-    COS,  and  ekn^t  mains-  ^'^  **»*  nonsense ;  but  in  the  fonaer.  thrr 


cide  on  political  offences,  and  elect  maffis- 

U««.    \ie  who  yioUttea  ,hb  ^atas  (for  Ej^r^  "cr,^,-^;  ^ r'lS-.  !.? 

uistance,  hetmyeil  an  urniy,  caiif<ed  twHli-  addressed  thus  :-^AiUrdurtkiamektig$i 

tion,  or  infringed  llie  exittting  institutions  hnchMter,  GroMfw^Uchtigtter,  Kttm^,  AU 

or  the  rights  of  llie  lieople)  made  hiniiielf  'ter  KOnig  und  iierr-~'Whi€h,  lilermli>  i 

guilty  of  the  crim^i  majtstatis.-Si^^  llau-  ^""l^  51!  J*^  ^"^l^TH^f  "^^  •"r 

^  tM    r\     r      1.  r  »#•/■••  Most-termett,     mott-kigheat,      great 

boM   Dt  Uf^US  cr   Lats.  Maj.  (i^ipsir,  ^,^,  most-grtuHcmMrjTting  umd  iord 

1786,  4to.>— When  the  republic  woa  over-  this,  the  singl(>  pronouns  fu,  thtp,  yom. 

thrown,  the  dignit}*,  |K)Wit  and  lunic  of  **>«>  vuljifar  to  de«i|piate  a  kinj;.  an«i 

majesty  iiassed  over  to  the  Koinan  nion-  f»H-.v"rc  uswi.  the  prefix  ■w«f^i*^.f(j/ 

areWanJl  from  them  a.^in  to  the  em,Ks  ';;::X^'^^i^  ':::rlt^t:L'^' 

roniofWe«tcniEuro|H»(ii«i;MfiM.4ugTafi>  prince  u  addmseti  as  lSgk^»^^,h^ 

At  a  latpr  period,  tmder  the  Komaii  em-  &c..  and  a  mere  secretary-  of  suie  a* 

perora,  majtstas  was  the  name  of'  tlie  im-  high-ihry.  We  may  well  eiclain.  iiri* 

perial  dignity,  whilst  that  of  a  magistrate  a'»«-doie  i*  told  inlSennany.  *H»rh.  i.li 

■T  II  J  Jb      '»  rn      I  •    —    .u  or  not.  Illustrates  what  %re  have  said.  TV 

was  caUed  thpitias.      To  kmgn  the  alln-  „f  lUvan—m  man,  bv  the  w«v,who  hat* 

bute  of    majest}'  wai«   pven  murh^  Uter.  more  than  the  fopper>  of  ruyaitv_«j 

The  courtjen)  introduce<i  the  title  in  Franc4.*  Img  thrmieh  hi»  c<Huitry.  and  the  UirfiM 

uiuler  Henry  II  ;  yet  an  lale  as  during?  iJie  f  *"**"  r***'^  was.  acrordmj^  to  rmi.u 

negotiations  rest>ectinp  tlie  peoce  of  West-  ^'T?  ^  »'"~     He  thought  that  k. 

,  *,.  -     /    ,-     ^,        *  ...  a«i«irr»«e«l  oraJly  as  they  are  m  wni 

pbalia,  we   find   dui|Hiti>s    n'specting  this  Uierefore  befraa,  "  Moat-iiereB«-«    *- 

titla.    In  the  treaty  of  Cambray  (1529j|  gr«at-mighli■•^"  he.     ^ 
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n,  which  BUDil  for  Kaarrlich-Kli-  wa»  born  in  tliR  N»po)itaii  territory,  I7(KL 
it-Migalat  {iiapvna]-roya\  majfSty].  A  miitiiciaii,  who  hod  reDiurki?(l  ih.-  ex- 
ope  hwgivea  liie  ejmbin  of  mtyu^  celleiil  voiceof  thebo;,  ailvMid  liisthiliur, 
un]  mmiBTchB,  aa  Catholic  mi^cih/  apeaaani,  to  actid  him  10  school  b[  Noma, 
\oAekiDgoCSyiaiuwlpoalelicnMBaly  uftenvards  took  him  into  his  own  houoe, 
to ttiekingorHu(igai7,,Vf»l  Chru-  iuBinicleil  him,  and  presonted  him  to 
D<aly  (q.  V.)  to  the  king  of  France,  Porpora  stNupiea,  wito  IBiight  him  fiir^ 
faitJ/ul  mq'u^  (q.  v.)  to  ihe  king  years.  Al  the  end  of  thai  time,  ronxim 
'tugal. — The  niune  of  M/tfaliil'i  told  him,  thai  he  could  teucli  him  DoJiing 
or  diaHer  ^  vugaty,  was  siven  more,  and  thai  he  was  now  tliR^tslsincci' 
ocl  by  which  the  emperor  RocTolpli  in  Italy  and  in  the  world.  In  ]73S,lie 
utfd  (June  II,  IfiODt  frei!  fxcrciee  weniiaEngland, juBiaflerParinelli'slq, v.) 
a  rehgion  lo  Ihe  adbcKUU  of  ihe  deparmrt,  mil  was  noi  in  high  favuruiere. 
UT£  cooresBian  in  Bohemia.  Most  Anerhis  return  lolialy.hesaiig  jnMvenJ 
Bobcmiam  were  Proieetanis.  The  theatres  with  exmiorditiary  u|)»tauM!,  and 
at  Mauhias  oboliahe^I  the  act  in  contributed  to  extend  the  flonil  stylo  of 
II  coder  to  (lunish  the  Bobeiniam  ainging.  In  174U,  he  is  said  tu  have  re- 
ir  revolt,  which  was  ocnuioned  by  ceived  700  «ei|UinH  for  a  siti^  night  at 
uringof  the  succession  10 king  Per-  Venice.  He sccumiitolHl  n  largo  IbrtuiM, 
I  1 1.  Tliis  abolidoii  was  one  of  the  and  purchased  the  eiitate  of  Sonlu-DonlD. 
nl  caueea  of  the  30  years'  war,  and  from  which  he  took  the  titla  of  ^i4t.  He 
■ulelleclual  debasement  of  that  fail  still,  however,  conlioued  to  sing  in  the 
y.  The  Bohemians  were  converted  monasteries  and  churrhes.  al  a  gn-al  price ; 
oalnc  lo  die  Cotliolic  tiiiih,  and  the  he  also  visited  Paris.  On  a  iuniiituoos 
ud  inieUe<;t  of  the  iialiou  crashed,  house,  which  be  had  built,  was  the  tnscrip- 
&w  beiogs  are  lower  on  the  scale  tion,  Anplium  Theliai,  Epe  Domvm.  At 
iTstioQ  iban  a  Bolicmion  peasant.  bis  death  (1783),  he  leA  lus  uephewa  for- 
oiLyia  mihtary  language  i  (lie  lowest  lune  of  12,000  ducats  a  year,  Buu  his  duchy. 
•aff-affic«iE;  a  degree  higher  than  Majomat;  a  term  used  on  the  European 
k  There  appear  to  have  been  continent  to  deopte,  in  its  widest  wnse, 
t  called  nvgoTi  as  early  as  1560,  iu  the  order  of  succession  which  is  regulated 
emuui  and  Spanish  troops ;  tjicy  by  age,  and  the  right  of  preference  which 
then  the  Bssisiaiiis  uf  ihe  colotiels.  hence  belones  lo  tlie  oldest.  It  is  di- 
'SKDt.  thev  are  gt'iitmUy  the  roni-  vided  into  lliroe  kinds: — I.  Primoetni- 
rs  of  bolt^ions.  The  FriTirh,  how-  lun,  or  tlit-  riglil  of  ihi.'  llrel-lK,ni,  hy  vir- 
aboliabed  this  degree  duriitg  the  tue  of  which  the  eldest  in  the  eldest  line 
oon  ;  they  have  duft  dc  hoEnJUm.  always  succeeds  to  an  uiheriiance.  This 
grot  moor  is  a  halMnvalid  officer,  law  regulates  the  succeseion  to  the  throne 
launands  the  depol  of  the  regimeuL  in  nlmoel  all  the  Euroiican  kingdoms  of 
ok;  an  epithet  Bpphedioihatof  the  the  present  day. — 2.  The  nuifonil, in  the 
odem  modi»  in  which  the  third  is  narrowersense  of  the  word,  gives  the  in- 
;iiiitoiiea  above  the  tonic  or  key-  heritance  lo  Ihe  eldest  of  the  relatives  of 
Tbose  intervals  which  couiaiu  the  the  same  rank. — 3L  Stmority  always  »• 
■  nuniber  of  semilones  under  Ihe  cures  it  10  the  eldest  in  the  family,  with- 
leDominatJon  ore  elso  called  jiugor^  oul  regard  to  the  proximity  of  relatioj- 
ird,  consisting  of  four  semitones,  in-  ship. — The  majorats  cannot  lawfully  be 
fthree  only,  is  termed  a  ino/or-tAirij,-  alienated  or  mortgaged.  The  increase  of 
,  containing  nine  semitones,  instead  rnajorms  in  a  Mate  has  hitherto  been  r&. 
It,  is  called  a  nugW-nrU.  garded  as  a  species  of  injustice.  The 
OB,  in  logic;  the  first  proposition  of  more  the  wealth  of  the  counuy  is  concen- 
lar  syllogisni  coniaining  the  general  trated  in  a  few  hands,  the  more  liable  is 
e;  SB,  "All  vicious  acts  ere  per-  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  reducMl 
1"  (iheMinar];  "this  act  is  vicious"  10  poverty,  and  lo  experience  the  conse- 
wor);  "toerefore  this  act  is  per-  quent  evils  of  want,  ignorance  and  crime. 
I "  (condusion).  The  example  of  England  may  well  deter 
oKAno  Gaetako,  known  underihe  other  nations  from  that  defective  system 
[tf  CaffartUi,  a  celebrated  soprano,  of  laws,  of  which  the  natural  conaenuence 
is,  thai  more  than  150,000  Britona  hve  on 
^the  ptnence  or  a  king,  and  being  the  continent,  DOt  to  grow  wealthy,  but  to 
■^vri^'^o^ll^  ei,^?r^'^y  b?  consume  tiieir  wealK.  (See  the  article 
-atoThiiuMciBiioD)— "EvcriastingCod  Enimlmenli.)  • 
rd,A]aiighiyFaib«,SonaiidHolyGh»L"  UuObca;  the   largCK  of  die  Balnuic 
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irianda^lvingbetween  39°  l(7and  39^  57'  N.  are  also  about  10,000  Nestorian  C 

laL,aDd&^dl'auda°31'  E. Ion., beinff about  and  150,000  Roman  Catholics. 

40  leacuee  from  the  SpaniDh  and^  from  Malacca,  or  Mala ta;  countr^i 

the  Amcan  coast ;  1410  square  miles,  witli  a  beyond  tlie  Ganges,  cooaistiiii;  oi 

population  of  181,805  inhabitants.    The  peninsula,  connected  with   Sianr 

climate  id  temperate,  tlie  heat  lieing  mod-  istlimuit  of  Kraw,  which  is  about 

erated  b}' sea-breezes.    The  island  yields  broad.    In  all  other  places,  it  is  sui 

excellent  grain,  flax,  figs,  olives,  grapes,  hythe  sea.    It  is  about  775  miles  1< 

almonds,  oranges,  melons,  &c.    The  prin-  1^,  on  an  average,  broad.     It  b*  I 

cipal  articles  of  mainifactitre  are  tapestr}',  throughout  by  a  chain  of  lofty  tih 

blankets  and  sashes,  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c.  and  is  covered  Hith  extensive  foi 

The  coral  fishery,  the  making  of  wine  and  marehcs,  so  tliat  it  is  diflicult  to  ] 

brandy,  also  employ  the  inhabitants.   The  imo  the  ulterior.    The  fruits  aiv  < 

administration  is  composed  of  a  cafitain-  and  plentiful,  Init  grain  is  not  pn> 

fpeaeral  and  a  royal  audience,  under  whom  sufficient  quantity  tosupply  the  inl< 

M  the  government  of  the  Baleares.  (a.  v.)  Its  |)olitical  condition  alteniatee  U 

The  capital  is  Palina,  with  31,000  iniiab-  defiendence  u|K>n  8iam  and  a  div 

ilants.   Alcudia,  on  the  north-easteni  ccist,  to  a  number  of  petty  independei 

is  the  only  other  city.  (See  Makofs,) 

Major  Domus  (main  du  ptdais);  tlie  Malacca;  a  seaport  of  tlteaho 

title  of  the  highest  officer  of  court  and  tr}',  on  the   western  coast,  and 

state  in  the  monarchy  of  the  French,  who  straits  of  Malacca ;  km.  103°  13 

was  overseer  of  the  househoki.    The  dig-  2°  14'  N.    Many  of  the  houses 

nity  of  firat  duke(i.  e.  comnuuider  of  the  buih  of  stone,  and  there  are  sevi 

army)  was  soon  connected  with  this  office,  cious  and  liandsome  strpets.    1 

The  dicnity  became  hereditary,  and  at  rounding  country  is  fertile  and 

length  Pepin,  who  held  this  office^  made  There  is  a  good  roadstead  about 

himself  emperor. — See  Pepm^  and  lionet ;  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  town 

B&eBko€rtsckiehUderMerovingi»chen  Haua-  entrance  of  the  river  by  hosts  is 

matin  von  G.  H.  Pertz  (Hanover,  1819).  The  exports  are  tin,  sago,  pepm 

Malabar  (fh>m  the  Hindoo  Malayvary  elephants'  teeth  and gokldust.    T 

tkgmfy'ing  the  wtountitm,  enda$ed  region)  is  H-as  once  possessed  by  the  Ponug 

tlie  appropriate  name  of  the  narrow  strip  terwards  by  the  Dutch,  till  ITmS, 

of  lana  which  hes  between  the  western  was  subjected  by  a  Britisli  force,  bt 

Gluiuts  and  the  sea,  on  the  wt^eni  coast  ed  in  1801,  recafHured  in  1807,  ai 

of  tlie  peninsula    of  the   Deccan.     The  resturiNlin  1815.  But  it  v%*as  finally 

whole  western  coast,  from  rat>e  Coinoriu  in  exchange  for  the  Briti!«h  settle 

to  IS**  N.  lat^  is  soiiietiriies  called  the  JMal-  Sumatra,  and  occupied  by  the  Br 

akar  coast,  in  diictinction  from  tiio  Com-  thoritie.<«  in    1835.      Population 

inandel  coast,  on  the  eastern  rtd«»  of  the  33,80t>. 

peninsula.     The    province  of  Malaliar  i»  Malacca    Passage:    rhaiinel 

n  small   |>art  of  this    region,  containing  llaA  Indian  sea,  lietwe«*n  Polo  V 

about  7^9  squim'  miles,  wiiji  n  |M»pnla-  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  about  13  in 

tion  of  iK)7,575  jmtsoiis.     It  was  aiiiK-xed  Malacca,  Straits  or ;  a  narrow 

to  the  pRwIeucy  of  Madras  in  180Ci     In  tw<»en  the  u*lnnd  of  Sumatra  and  t: 

1817,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £325,i>83.  ir\'  of  Malacca,  extemling  from  i 

The  foreign   trade  is  almost  exclusively  noctial  line  to  lai.  5^  \. 

confhied   to  Bombay,  Gii/emt,  and    the  Malachi,   the    13th  and   last 

gulf  of  Persia,    (^alicut,  Malie  (lM>loiigiiig  minor  pn>nhets,  contemporary-  r 

to  the  French),  Tellicher\'  an*  the  prin-  iiiiah,  prr>phf>^ied,  acconhiigt«>*  Ja 

cipal  c'iti<'s;  excefn  on  the  coa.Hi,  tlirre  are  413  to  408   B.  V.    Tlie   naiiH* 

no  towns  nor  villnffi^s,  each  liuul-holder  ayurc/,  or  mtsirn^r  of  the  Lord. 

living  sejiarately  on  his  own  estate.    Rice,  tire   ipiorancv   of  his  histor>    h: 

cocoa-nuts  and  p<'p|MT  an»  the  priii<*i|ial  ris<«  to  nuinrroiis  roiijerniriY  ro( 

productions.    The  majority  of  the  iiihab-  him.     Ilis  pn>ph(vy  is  slmrt^lii^  ;• 

itantsan*  Hindoos,  and,  on  account  of  th**  saic  and  n>iiini,  and  he  deiHMitM 

reiiMrte  ami  sheltenNl  situat>«Yii,  they  have  vehemence    the    «*orru|itiumi    ax» 

pmervf>d  their maiiiicrM and  customs  with  shdin^of  his  countr^niciL     lie 

greater  |Hiritv  tlian   has  lieen  dom*   rU*-  that  tlio  Messiah  will  save   th«*  < 

where,  the  .Vfoliainiii«*dnns  iievtT  having  and  annr>unc(*s  th«*  ctHiiing  of  « 

entered*  tlieir  t**rritor\'  &h  enemies  till  the  sliull  precf^le  aiul  pre|iare  the  wa; 

inuptlou  of  liyder  Ah  in   17U).    There  Savior.     Among  the  principal  c 
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Jerome,  Pococke,  Calmet,  Ro-  aud  from  the  sea  to  the  Apcnnliies,  from 

',  &.C.                                   '  25  to  30  miles.    The  centre  of  the  iotected 

OLOGT  (from  /(aXii«i«v,  Greek  for  district  is  Rome.  (SeeCampagnadiBomiL) 

rco) ;  a  term  now  used,  paiticu-  We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  diis 

eFrencli,  for  that  part  of  science  fatal   infection.     It   exists   in    the    rice 

ats  of  the  moUusca.  grounds  of  Lombardy,  on  the  highlands 

A  ;  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  near  Padua,  on  the  summits  of  the  Radi- 

oast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  cofkni,  and  round  the  gulf  of  Salerno. 

. ;  Ion.  4*^  25^  W. ;   population,  The  sky  of  die  devoted  spots  continues 

[t  lias  an  excellent  lian)or,  and  is  pure,  the  air  calm,  Uie  verdure  fresh ;  but 

1  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  all  this  serenity  and  beauty  of  nature  only 

F  great  quantities  of  figs,  almonds,  forms  a  shocking  contrast  with  the  deadi- 

lemons,  olives,  sumach,  junii)er-  like  desolation  around,  or  with  tlie  sickly 

ax  and  honey,  which,  with  dried  appearance  of  the  few  peasants  who  ven- 

d  wines  from  tiie  mountains,  and  ture  to  wander  in  tlie  unhealthy  district. 

1  the  hills,  form  die  foundatiou  of  Bigelow   (Travels  in  Malta  and  Sicily) 

erce  of  Malaga.  Besides  these  ar-  gives  a  similar  account  of  its  effects  ui 

cports  a  great  variety  of  manufac-  Sicily.    It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 

ds  made  here  aud  in  the  neigh-  island,  infesting  not  only  the  valleys,  but 

The  port  is  enclosed  on  three  oflen  elevated  situations.     The  city  of 

1  is  capable  of  accommodating  Rome,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  gradual- 

;hantmen  aud  19  ships  of  war.  ly  invaded  by  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the 

presents  a  Moorish  appearance,  city  has  been   successively  deserted    by 

ii  houses,  aud  narrow,  crooked,  die  inhabitants.    In  140(),  the  Lateran  was 

'ed  streets.    There  is,  however,  condemned  ;  since  1G23,  the  Vatican  has 

d  public  walk,  aud  a  rich,  but  become  unsafe ;  since  1710,  the  Pakitiue, 

i  cathedral.    Tlie  vineyards  on  die  circus  Maximus,  the  forum,  and,  in- 

iboring  hills  produce,  annually,  deed,  the  whole  of  ancient  Rome,  has  been 

0  todOOO  pipes  of  wine.  The  deserted;  even  thefinest  parts  of  die  mod- 
ge,  in  June,  furnishes  the  Malaga  em  city  have  become  unsafe.  (See  Rome.) 
The  second,  in  September,  fur-  Malays  ;  according  to  sir  Thomas 
:ind  bf  wine  resembling  Sherry,  Stamford  Raffles  (•Asiatic  Restardusy  xii, 
ior  to  it.  In  October  and  No-  London,  1818),  a  })eople  of  Asia,  who 
he  sweet  Malaga  wine  is  made,  have  adopted  the  religion  and  language 
RiDA,  Gabriel ;  an  Italian  eccle-  of  die  Ambians,  and  intermarried  widi 
•torious  for  his  intrigues  and  fa-  them,  so  diat  they  have  become  separated 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-  from  dicir  original  stock,  and  fonu  a  dis- 

1  in  168G,  and,  having  become  a  t'mct  nation.  In  die  thirteenth  ccutur}', 
of  the  Jesuits'  college,  was  de-  we  fiud  the  Malays  on  the  peninsula  of 
by  tliat  fraternity  as  their  mis-  Malacca,  where  they  built  a  city  of  the 
'Lisbon.  Here  he  acquired  con-  same  name,  and  founded  an  empire, 
popularity  by  his  eloquence,  and  Their  sultans  subdued  Sumatra,  where 
iisions  to  extraordinary  sanctity,  die  nation  seems  to  have  dweltpreviously 
;u8ed  of  participation  in  die  pre-  to  their  settiing  in  Malacca.  They  afler- 
>nspiracy  of  \\\id  duke  D'Aveiro  wards  i)ossesse<l  themselves  of  the  rest  of 
be  crown  of  Portugal,  he  was  the  Sunda  isles,  of  the  Phihppines,  the  Mo- 
3to  prison  by  the  government.  luccas,andsomeof  die  Australian  group?, 
■ad  of  being  tried  by  die  judicial  where  Malay  tribes  are  found,  resembling, 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  in-  in  their  features,  rehgion  and  government, 
and  condemned  as  guilty,  not  the  Malays  of  Malacca.     At  that  time, 

1,  but  of  heresy,  uttering  false  they  acted  a  s[)lendid  part  in  Asia ;  they 

^  and  seeing  visions,  and  was  carried  on  conunerce,  in  part,  vn\\\  their 

I  to  the  stake,  and  executed  Sep-  ovm.  shifis,  aud  planted  colonies.    GiH?at 

1, 1761.    (See  PotnbaL)  numliers  of  sliiiw  from  China,  Cocliin 

Lria  (Italian,  bad  air) ;  a  state  of  China,  Ilindostmi  and    Siam  tilled   the 

sphere  or  soil,  or  both,  which,  in  harbors  of  Malacca.    They  are  now  di- 

igions  ui  the  warm  season,  pro-  vided  hito  distinct   tribes,  without   any 

ever  more  or  less  violent  accord-  general  heatl.    Tliis  is  partly  owing  to  the 

B  natiu^  of  the  exposure.    The  superibrilv  which  the  Luropeans,  i>articu- 

>f  the  moT  aria^  in  Italy,  is  the  larly  die  t)utcli,  have  obtained  in  the  Iii- 

e  (q.  v.),  which    extends  from  dian  seas,  and  pardy  to  the  feudal  sys- 

to  Terracina,  about  200  miles,  tem  of  the  Malays,  by  which  die  national 
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power  has  been  divided,  and  a  common  yelling,  •^fiu»X:,aiiiol:,(i.e.kiU,kill);  whence 

flpirit  prevented  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  expression,  to  run  a  mudL    The  Mt- 

the  vassals.    The  superior  vasnds  obey  lays  are  active  only  in  war,  where  ibej 

the  sultan  or  supreme  commander  only  are  excited  by  the  thirst  of  robbeiy  and 

lyhen  they  please,  and  the  vassals  under  blood.   At  home,  they  are  indolent,  leaving 

them  have   similar  liberty.     The  great  all  the  labor  to  their  slaves,  and  despiam 

body  of  the  nation  consists  of  slaves;  agriculture.   (SeeMarsden's  Ai^oryo/'Ah 

tlieir  masters  are  the  oramlai,  or  nobility,  matru,  Cmwford^s  buiian^^rchipdagOfkc] 

who  are  independent,  and  sell  their  ser-  Malcolm,  sir  John,  major-general  m 

vices  to  him  who  pays  them  best.    The  the  India  service,  went  out  to  India  at  tbe 

Malays  are  different  fiom  the  Hindoos,  age  of  14,  distinguished  himself  on  tera- 

Birmans  and  Siamese.     They  are  strong,  al  occasions,  and  became  lieutenant-cob- 

nervous,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color;  their  nel  in  the  Madras  army.     He  was  after 

hair  is  long,  black  and  shining ;  the  nose  wards  made  resident  in  the  Mysore,  an^ 

large  and  flat ;  their  eyes  brilliant  and  full  at  a  later  period,  minister  plenipoteotiHy 

of  fire.    Impetuosity,  bordering  on  fury,  from  the  supreme  government  of  India  to 

treachery,  impatience  of  constraint,  love  the  court  or  Persia.    During  his  miaiQi 

of  plunder  and  blood,  characterize  the  in  Persia,  he  not  only  performed  his  dipb* 

Malays  of  Asia.     Those  in  the  islauds  matic  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  bH 

of  Australia  are  in  general  more  gentle,  also  collected  an  immense  store  of  w&h 

kind,  afiable,  open  and  honest,  ami  ore  mation  respecting  the  liistory  and  prefenC 

distinguished    by    tlie    finest   and    most  condition  of  the  Persian  empire.    Heim 

symmetrical  persons.     The    Malays  of  made  knight  of  the  Persian  order  of  tb 

Asia,  includuig  the  Eidohans  and  Dejak-  Lion  and  the  Sun,  and,  in  1812;  reoeifed 

kese,  in  Borneo ;  the  Biajoos  (one  of  the  the  order  of  the  Bath.    In  1818,  be  i»- 

wildest  tribes),  and  the  MacassarB,  in  Ce-  chived  the  military  and  civil  coromaod  d 

lebes ;  the  Harafbres,  on  the  Moluccas ;  the  Central  India.    **  Except  sir  J.  Ma]cokl^' 

Sabanos,  in  Magindanao ;  the  Tagats  and  says  bishop  Heber  (JVavds  m  hiSa),  *l 

Pampangoes,  in  the  Manillas ;  the  Bisay-  have  heard  of  no  one  whom  aU  poitiai 

ans,  in  the  lesser  Philippines,  have  a  re-  agree  in  commending.     His  talenti^  Im 

raarkable  resemblance   m  their  features,  accessibility,  his  firmnesB,  his  conciliali^f 

in  their  fbnn  of  government  (a  sort  of  manners,  and  admirable  knowledge  of  thi 

feudal  system),  and  in  violence  and  cruelty,  native  language  and  character,  are  spofceo 

In  general  they  profess  the  Mohamme-  of  in  the  same  tenns   by  ail."     Itae 

dan  religion,  are  fond  of  navigation,  war,  qualities  enabled  him  to  render  his  id- 

[)]under,  change  of  place,  and  of  all  daring  ministration  eminently  useful  in  restoring 

enterprises.    Besides  the  Koran,  tlie  Ma-  order,  organizing  the  provinces,  and  maiB- 

lays  have  various  local  laws ;  each  state  taining  tranquilhtv.    Sir  John  aflerwiidi 

has    its   own,    relating  chiefly    to  com-  returned  to  England,  and,  in  1890',  wii 

mcrce.     The  maritime  code  of  Malacca  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  gofcn- 

was  collected  as  early  us  127(5,  and  con-  or  of  Bombay.    In  December,  l§90l,  ka 

finned  by  Moliainined  Shah,  sultan  of  the  resigned  that  office,  and  returned  to  Ei^ 

country.    They  pay  more  respect  to  their  land.    He  is  the  author  of  Sketch  of  the 

ubsunf  laws  of  honor  than  to  justice  or  Seiks  (1812);  Persia,  a  poem  (1814);  Ifii- 

humanity,  and  we  find  force  continually  tory  of  Central    India    (second  editko, 

triumphing,  among  them,  over  weakness.  1824,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  valuable  contrifaa- 

Their  treaties  and  their  promises  of  friend-  tion  to  our  knowledge  of  India ;  HirtioiT 

ship  continue  only  as  long  as  the  interests  of  Persia  (second  edition,  1829, 2  vok)'; 

which  prompted  them  seem  to  demand,  and  Sketches  of  Persia  (1828,2  vob.,dro.) 

Thfv  are  always  armed,  and  are  i)erpetu-  Mal  de  Naples  ;  an  early  name  far 

ally  at  war  among  themselves,  or  engaged  syphilis,  because  the  disease  ivas  spread 

in  plundering   their  neighbors.      When  among  the  besiegers  of  Naples,  and  fian 

they  find  opportunity,  they  will  attack  tliemrapidly  communicated  to  othen. 

European  and  Ameocan  vessels  by  sur-  Maldive  IsL.vNns  ;  a  duster  of  isbuidp 

prise,  and  kill  the  crews,  if  they  succeed  in  the  Indian  sea,  situated  about  270miki 

in  capturing  them.     No  free  Maloy  is  south-west  of  cape  Comorin.    The  mim- 

seen  without  a  dagger.     The  people,  in  her  is  said  to  amount  to  1000  or  more,  bat 

general,  are  very  skilful  in  preparing  weap-  they  are  for  the  most  port  small^  and  on- 

ons,  {Muticularly  doggers.    Their  constant  inhabited.     The  greatest  breadth  of  tto 

use  of  opium  contributes  to  infuriate  tliem,  chain  is  from  20  to  24  leagues.    Theia- 

and,  when  maddened  by  its  effects,  they  habitants  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Aial» 

nishout  with  their  daggere  in  their  hands,  and  Indians  of  Malabar.     They  tnjpfif 
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vessels  with  sails,  aod  cordagn,  cocoa  nuts,  losopher,  although  he  agreed  with  those 
oil  and  honey,  dry  fish,  tortoiac-shell,  and,  who  preceded  him,  in  conceiving  ideas  to 
espcciaJly,  cowries.  They  are  divided  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception, 
into  17  atioUoru,  or  provinces,  and  are  he  distingiiislicd,  more  than  any  previous 
governed  by  one  king ;  but  each  aUoUon  metaphysician,  the  object  from  the  sensa- 
has  its  particular  governor,  who  rules  with  tion  which  it  creates,  and  thereby  led  the 
great  oppression.  The  subjects  are  mise-  way  to  a  right  understanding,  both  of  our 
mbiy  poor ;  and  none  dare  wear  any  external  senses  and  mental  powers, 
clothing  above  the  waist,  except  a  turban,  Malesherbes,  Christian  William  de 
without  a  particular  license.  They  have  Lanioinion  de,  an  eminent  French  states- 
only  four  ports,  in  whicli  their  few  articles  man,  descended  from  a  family  of  dis- 
of  commerce  arc  collected.  They  lie  in  tinguished  worth  and  talents.  He  was 
lou.  73°  3(y  to  75''  45^  E. ;  and  lat.  3°  SCX  the  son  of  William  de  Lamoignon,  chan- 
to  7^  5^  N.  No  European  settlements  cellor  of  France,  and  was  bom  at  Paris, 
have  been  mode  in  dicni.  in  1721.  After  studying  at  the  Jesuits' 
Malea,  cape.  (See  Matapan,)  college,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  legsd 
Malebranche,  Nichola^  a  French  profession,  and  became  a  counsellor  of 
priest  of  tlie  congregation  of  the  oratory,  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1750,  he  suc- 
tnd  a  colebratef  1  f>liilosopher,  was  lM)rn  at  cee<led  his  fatlicr  as  president  of  die  court 
Paris,  hi  l<)3d.  His  health  hieing  delicate,  of  aids,  and  was  also  made  superintend- 
be  was  classically  instructed  by  a  domet*-  ent  of  thc^  press,  in  both  which  offices  he 
tie  tutor,  but  afterwards  went  tlirough  displayed  a  lilieral  ond  enlightened  policy, 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  highly  honorable  to  his  talents  and  char- 
DoIlegesofLaMurcheandoftheSorbonnc.  actcr.  On  the  banishment  of  the  poriia- 
At  tiie  age  of  22,  lie  detennined  to  cm*  iiients,  and  tlie  suppression  of  the  court 
brace  the  monastic  life,  and  was  admitted  of  aids  in  1771,  Malesherbes  was  exiled  to 
into  the  congregation  of  tlie  oratory.  He  his  country  seat,  where  he  devoted  his 
applied  himself  first  to  ecclesiastical  his-  leisure  to  the  study  of  statistics  and  agri- 
loiy,  and  afterwards  to.  Oriental  learning  culture,  and  the  improvement  of  his  estate 
and  biblic^  criticism ;  but,  having  acci-  and  of  the  countiy  around  it.  After  the 
dentally  met  with  Descartes's  treatise  On  accession  of  Louis  XVI,  he  resumed  his 
Man,  he  determined  to  make  himself  presidentship  over  the  revived  tribunal, 
master  of  that  author's  s}'steiii  of  philoso-  and,  in  177.5,  was  appointed  minister  of 
phy.  The  result  of  this  study  was  his  state.  Finding  his  plans  for  the  benefit 
nunons  treatise  On  the  Search  after  Truth,  of  the  notion  counteracted  by  the  influ- 
fint  printed  in  1G7!),  but  of  which  the  eiice  of  others,  he  resigned  his  post  in 
best  edition  is  that  pul)lished  by  himself  May,  177G,  and  went  to  reside  in  Switzer- 
in  1712,  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  4  vols.,  ]2mo.  land.  He  was  recalled  to  the  king's 
The  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  work,  councils  in  1786,  when  he  drew  up  two 
which  contains  fine  thoughts  and  uucom-  memoirs.  On  the  Caloinities  of  France, 
mon  reflections,  rendered  still  mure  strik-  and  the  Means  of  repairing  them ;  but 
iDg  by  his  elegant  manner  of  conveying  his  advice  was  rejected,  and  he  therefore 
diem,  are  founded  upon  Cartesian  princi-  took  a  final  leave  of  the  court    Returning 

Iile8>  and  are,  in  some  particulars,  Platonic,  to  the  country,  he  continued  his  patriotic 

C  IB  principally  distinguished  by  the  main-  labors,  and,  in  1790,  published  an  Essay 

lenance  of  a  mysterious  union  Unween  on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Progress 

Qod  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  tlie  doc-  of  Rural  Economy  in  France.    He  took 

trine  that  the  human  mind  immediately  no  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to 

perceives  Goil,  ''and  sees  all  things  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  gov- 

oini.*'    His  next  publico  tion  was  Chnstion  emment ;  but  on  the  decree  of  the  national 

Donversations  (1676).    This  was  followed  convention  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  he 

in  1680)  by  a  Treatise  on  Noture  and  emerged  fi^om  his  retreat  to  become  the 

brace,  which  led  to  several  controversial  voluntary    advocate   of  his    unfortunate 

pieces  between  him  and  Aniauld.    Father  sovereign.     His  generous  attachment  to 

nalebninciie  also  wrote  several  works  on  his  fallen  master  excited  the  jealousy  of 

pbyacal  subjects,  and  several  pa]>ers  for  the  French  rulers,  and  caused  his  destruc- 

the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he  tion.    Shortly  after  his  return  home,  his 

was  admitted  an  honoruiy  member   in  daughter,  madame  De  Rosambo,  and  her 

1G9D.     Malebranche   was  highly   vene-  husband,  were  arrested  and  conducted  to 

rated  for  lus  elevated  genius,  and  nothing  Paris ;  and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of 

could  be  more  amiable  and  simple  tlion  his  grandchildren,  soon  followed.    Almost 

hb  convenotion  and  manners.    As  a  phi-  his  whole  family  were  extirpated  by  the 
VOL.  viu.                20 
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merciless  proscription  of  his  persecutors,  convince  him  that  the  story  of  the  emp^ 
Malesberbes  was  beheaded  April  22, 1794,  ror's  death  was  true,  nor  thai  the  pie- 
and  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  ^irit  tended  decree  was  ^nuine.    After  Bone 
worthy  of  his  life.    Louis  XVIII  ordered  altercation,  Malet  discharged  a  pisiol  H 
a  monument  to  l)e  erected  to  him  in  the  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  jaw,  ba 
great  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.    It  was  was  unmediately  seized  from  behind,  ud 
completed  in  182G,  with  the  inscription  by  thrown  to  the  ground,  by  general  Laborie^ 
the  king — Strenue,  aemper^fiddis  regi suo^in  adjutant  of  the  post,  who,  on  hearing  of 
aolio  veritatem,  pr€uidtum  in  carctrt  oUuliL  the  military  movements,  had  Iiastened  to 
Malet,  Charles  Francois,  brigadier-gen-  general  Hullin's  quarters,  and  had  ben 
eral,  was  bom  at  Dole,  in  1754.    Having  admitted  without  opposition   by  HakA 
entered  the  military  service,  he  embraced  soldiers.     The  latter,  who  appeared  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  with  ardor,  have  been  ignorant  of  Malet^  desin 
and  rose  rapidly  m  the  first  wars  of  the  consented  to  conduct  him  to  prison,  lb 
republic.    At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  as-  accomplices  were  soon  after  anested,  mi 
sumption   of  tlie    imperial    dignity,    ho  were  examined,  with  him,  before  a  cool* 
openly  avowed  his  republican  opinions,  martial,  the  next  day.    The  exanrnwooi 
and  was,  in    consequence,  Icfl  without  continued   two    days  and  three   m^tL 
employment     His  connexions  with  in-  During  the  whole  time  Malet  dispbjel 
dividuals  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  im-  the  most  imperturbable  coolness,  avoived 
perial  government,  rendered  him  an  ob-  his  designs,  and  declared  himself  ready  M 
ject  of  suspicion,  and,  as  no  proofs  of  his  die.    He  was  shot,  with  the  other  conspiifr 
guilt  could  be  obtained,  he  was  detained  tors,  October  27,  in  the  plain  of  Grenefe 
in  prison  for  several  years.    During  his        Malherbe,  Francis  de,  a  celebnied 
confinement,  he  became  acquainted  with  French  poet,  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Cae>^ 
Lahorie,  formerly  attached  to  Moreau's  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family.   Hii 
staff,  and  general  Guidul,  who  had  both  father  was  a  Calvinist,  but,  having  adopiBd 
been  in  prison  several  years.    In  October,  as  a  principle,  tliata  ^  gentleman  ahouUbe 
1812,  Mnlet  formed  tlie  daring  plan  of  of  the  religion  of  his  pnnce,"  he  birosplfid- 
overthrowing  a  prince  then  at  tlie  summit  hered  to  the  church  of  Rome.     He  entered 
of  his  power  and  glory.    For  this  purpose,  into  the  service  of  Henry  d^AngonleiiA 
he  eugagcd  the  cu-oporation  of  his  fellow  natural  son  of  Henry  II,  and  married  thi 
prisouei's,  and,  having  obtained  pennissiou  widow  of  a  counsellor,  by  whom  he  had 
to  be  carried  to  an  hospital,  he  cscai)ed  several  children.    He  did  not  \iBit  court 
during  the  night  of  October  2^3,  and,  pre-  until  his  fiAieth  vear,  when  Heniy  IV  re- 
senting himself  to  the  colonel  of  a  regi-  ceived  him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him 
ineiit  of  the  Paris  guards,  he  {x^rsuaded  a  lil>eral  pension,  chiefly  in  conaequeDCt 
him  that  the  eni|jeror  was  dead,  and  that  of  the  recommendation  of  cardinal  da 
an  op|K)rtunity  was  now  ofierod  to  restore  Perron,  who  mentioned  him  as  one  who 
the  republic.     He  also  showed  liitn  a  de-  surfiassc^d  all  tlie  French  poets  who  had 
croe  of  the  cons(;rvative  senate,  abolishing  preceded  him.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  16S7. 
the  inij serial  govern nient,  and  constituting  Although  the  recorded   incidents  of  luf 
general  Malet  comiivmdcr  of  Paris.     He  life  be  few,  numerous  testimoniea  abouml 
next  hasteiM^d  to  the  bnrmcks  of  the  10th  of  his  caustic  wit,  greeduiess  of  pmenlik 
cohort,  under  the  conininiid  of  Soullier,  and  litigious  temper ;  he  beinff  genenDf 
who  had  either  been  pn-viously  gained,  or  at  war  with  some  or  other  of  his  relatk»a 
was  easily  made  to  lielieve  what  he  desired  He  was  also  lax  and  licentious  in  TC«pcci 
— the  emperor's  death  and  a  change  of  both  to  morals  and  religion.     Such  vm 
govern  nient     Soulher  took  possession  of  his  zeal  for  tlie  purity  of  the  French  ha- 
tiie  II6teI-de-Ville  at  eight  oVlock  in  the  guage,  that,  when  near  expiring,  lie  re- 
morning,  and    Frochot,  the   prefect    of  pmved   his  nurse  for  using  a  word  not 
Paris,  who  arrived  soon   uiler,  was  also  duly  autliorized.    He  may  be  deemed  the 
brou;rlit  to  U'lieve  that  the  cniiKTor  had  father  of  cultivated  French  poetry,  being 
l)»"(Mi    kilh^l.      31easun^s  were  tukc^ii  for  not  only  an  excellent  voreifier,  but  p«" 
esta!)lisiiin;r  a  pn)visionuI  govennnent,  and  st^ssed  of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  pod: 
a  «l<tachiiient  under  general  Guidal  has-  not  indeed  of  tlie  highest  class,  but  he  wif 
tented  to  the   llutel  of  the  Police,  seized  ingenious,  harmonious, elegant,  and  aonK- 
g(  Ui-ral  Savary,  the   minister,  eondu<!ted  times  even  elevated.    His  poetr}-  conaiff 
iiiin  to  the  prison  La  Forc<*,  and  installed  of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epigranw,  aad 
l«.iiiorie  in  his  place.     Malet  next  pro-  other  shoit  pieces,  with  a  fewof  adevo- 
cecdt^tl  with  sonut  soldii^rs  to  tlie  (]uartere  tional  cast    He  also  publislied  tranrii- 
of  general  Hulliu  (q.  v.),  but  could  not  tions  of  Seneca  De  BemfieHgf  and  aft 
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lOfftion  of  livy,  with  some  letters.    The  publication  of  which  produced  a  prosecu- 

C8t  editions  of  his  works  are  tliose  of  tion.    The  duchess  of  Marlborough  hav- 

Hunm,  1722,  3  vols.,  ]2mo.,  and  1757, 8vo.  ing  left  £1000  between  him  and  Glover, 

Max.l^  or  Pall-Mall,  was  a  game  for-  to  write  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  latter 

aerly  much  played  in  England,  in  which  declined  the  task,  and  it  was  undertaken 

box  ball  was  struck  through  a  ring,  by  Mallet  alone,  who  received  more  or 

The  mail  (French,  mail)  was  properly  the  less  of  the  recompense,  without  leaving, 

tick  {maUei)  used  for  striking;    but  the  on  his  death,  a  line  towards  the  work. 

^Kncn  mail  also  signified  tlie  game  itself^  On  the  prosecution  of  admiral  Hyng,  he 

Doce  commonly  called,  by  the  English,  was  employed,  by  the  ministry,  to  assist 

qg^iiiflff,  or  jMnZ-mm/,  and  the  groimd  or  in  making  that  unfortimate  officer  their 

Jley  on  which  it  was  played,  which  was  scape-goat,  and  was  rewanled  by  a  con- 

Aen  planted  with  trees.    The  site  of  the  siderable  pension.    On  the  accession  of 

ireet  now  called  PaU-Mdl  (pronounced  lord  Bute  to  the  premiership,  he  wrote  his 

wg  mdl)  was  originally  appropriated  to  Tnith  in  Riiyme,  and  tragedy  of  Elvira, 

ibjinff  this  game,  and  derives  its  name  to  which  a  political  tendency  was  given,  to 

ram  that  circumstance.    The  walk  called  serve  the  i)olitic«  of  that  nobleman,  and 

he  fluilZ,  in  St.  James's  puk,  also  receiv-  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  customs  for  his 

d  its  name  from  having  been  the  royal  recompense.     He  died    in   17(15.     The 

liny  .ground  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  II,  religious   skepticism  which  he  avowed, 

men  mall  was  a  fiisliionable  amuKoment.  may  have  assisted  to  darken  the  portraits 

rhe  same  name  has  been  applied  to  the  usually  given  of  Mallet ;  but  it  is  obvious 

nibUc  promenade  in  Boston.  that  no  partiality  could  have  rendered  it 

Malleabilitt  ;  a  pro{)erty  of  meUils,  amiable. 

iriiereby  they  are  capable  of  being  ex-  Mallet  ;  a  weapon.    (See  Mact,) 

■nded  under  the  hammer.    (See  Ihidilt-  Malleus,  in  anatomy ;  a  bone  of  the 

hi|  and  MetaL)     This  word  has  of  late  ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 

Seen  used  by  some  philologists,  to  indi-  mallet,  and  hi  which  is  ol)sen'ed  the  head, 

BHie  the  power  of  certain  languages  to  the  neck,  and  handle,  which  joins  the  mem- 

fam  words  from  given  roots  by  adding  pre-  brane  of  the  tympanum.    (See  JSar.) 

Sna  and  affixes,  and  thus  to  express  many  Mallicolo,  or  Mamcolo-;  an  island  in 

diffisreot  shades  of  the  original  idea.  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  which,  acrord- 

Mallet,  David,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  ing  to  captain  Dillon,  sliouUi  be  considered 

was  bom  at  Crief,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  as  forming  one  of  the  group  called  Queen 

■bout  1700,  and,  in  1720,  was  a  tutor  in  Charlotte's  islands;  lat.  11''  4V  S.;  Ion. 

the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Home  of  Edinburgh.  1H7°  5^  E.     It  has  acquired  an  interest 

In  1723^  he  accompanied  tlie  two  younger  from  having  been  the  place  where  Lap^- 

mifl  of  the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winches-  rouse  (q.  v.)  was  cast  away,  as  op})eurs 

tor  achool,  and,  in  the  same  year,  published  from  the  results  of  the  ex}M.'dition  of  cai>- 

h^  admired  ballad  of  William  and  Marga-  tain  Dillon,  who  went  on  a  voyage  of  in- 

fBt,  .He  subeequently  made  the  tour  of  vestigation,inl827(»Yrrrra/it*e,&c., 2 vols., 

Eimipe  with  his  pupils,  on  his  return  set-  8vo.,  London,  182(>).    The  relics  which  he 

dsd  in  London,  and  dropped  the  name  of  obtained  frOm  the  island,  were  identified 

MaOodi  for  MaiUL    In  1728,  he  published  by  Lesseps  (q.  v.),  who  had  lefl  Laiierouse 

>  poem,  entitled  the  Excureion,  and,  in  in  Kamtschatka,  and  by  Betham,  as  hav- 

ITalf  a  tragedy,  called  Eurydice,  which  ing  the  armorial  bearings  of  Colignon, 

aet  with  temporary  success.    A  poem  on  botanist  on  board  the  frigate.    According 

Verbal  Criticism  followed  in  1733,  and  he  to  the  information  obtained  by  captain 

ivaa  Boon  after  made  under-secretary  to  Dillon,  two  ships  had  been  thrown  ashore; 

FVederic,  prince  of  Wales.    Uis  tragedy  the  crew  of  one  perished  ;  the  ]>rople  of 

df  MuBtapha  was  produced  with  success  the  other  built  u  small  vessel,  and  went  to 

ID  1739,  and,  the  following  year,  his  life  of  sea ;  what  became  of  them  is  not  known ; 

lofd  Bacon  appeared,  prefixed  to  a  new  of  two  Frenchmen  who  had  remained  on 

edition  of  tlic  works  of  that  great  man.  tlic  island,  one  diod  al)ont  thn>e  years 

En  1747,  he  published  his  largest  poem,  lK*fbre  tlie  arrival  of  captain  Dillon ;  the 

Biiutled  Amyntor  and  Theodora.    On  the  other   had    followed   the  fortunes  of  a 

death  of  Pope,  Mallet  lent  himself  to  tlie  defeated    chi^'f    to    some    other   island. 

naeotment  of  lord  Bolingbroke  against  Lesseps  has  published  (Paris,  1831)  the 

die  deceased  poet,  for  havuig  clandestinely  Voyage  de  Lap^rmue,  with  all  the  do<*u- 

printed  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.     For  ments  and  n*sults  of  the  resean>hes  since 

this  aervice,  he  was  rewanled  by  Boling-  made  to  discover  his  fate.     This  island 

broke  with  a  bequest  of  his  works,  the  must  not  be  confounded  with  Malicolo, 
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one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  lat  16^  3(y  S.,  UDtil  partially  withered.    (See  Hendenoo, 

Ion.  167^  W  E.  Hist,  of  Wvm$,  250.) 

Mallouines,   or   Malouines.      (See        Maloes,  St.  (properly,  St.  Mau>)  ;  a 

FnMand  biands.)  seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  France; 

Malmaison  ;  a  ch^eau,  two  and  a  half  lat  48°  ;39^  N. ;  Ion.  2°  1'  W. ;  populatioii, 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  one  and  a  half  96G0.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsuMf  wfaicfa 
jfrom  Vereailles,  in  one  of  the  most  charm-  is  connected  with  the  mam  land  by  a  Hir- 
ing situations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  creat  row  causeway  (the  Sillou).  The'  baifaor 
metropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  Jos^-  is  large  and  commodious,  but  difficult  of 
phine,  who  died  there  in  1814,  and  whose  access.  The  fortifications  ore  exteunve 
erave  is  indicated  by  a  simple  monument,  and  strong.  The  inhabitants  are  actiw. 
In  its  beautiful  walks,  Napoleon  loved  to  hardy,  intelligent  seamen,  and  are  ocoii- 
find  recreation  from  the  cares  of  state.  It  pied  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  in  Uk 
received  its  name  (mala  domns)  from  its  East  India  and  colonial  trade.  Wine, 
having  been  crecteid  on  the  spot  where  brandy,  tobacco,  salted  provisions,  hemp 
tlie  Normans  landed  on  one  of  their  incur-  and  tor,  are  the  principal  articles  of  tndt 
sions  in  the  ninth  o>entury.  In  1 622,  this  place  fitted  out  22privateen; 

Malbiesbury,  William  of^  au  ancient  in  1711,  it  gave  30,000,000  livres  to  Looii 

English  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  XIV.     It  is  die  native  city  of  MaupeitiB^ 

was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  on  which  ac-  Dugua^'-Trouin,  and  Cartier,  the  discor- 

count  he  was  sometimes  called  Somerset-  erer  of  Canada. 

anus.    He  relates  that,  when  he  was  a        Malone,  Edmund,  a  commentator  and 

child,  he  had  a  great  inclination  for  leani-  editor  of  Shakspeare,  was  bom  at  Dubfai, 

iug,  which  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  in  1741.    Afler  completing  hifi  studies  ai 

vmX    it  is  supposed  that  he  was  e<lu-  Trinity  college,  he  cnter^  at  the  InDcr 

cated  at  Oxford.    Ho  became  a  monk  Temple,  London,  and  was  called  to  tbe 

of  Malmesbury,  and  was  elected  librarian  bar  in  1767.    Possessing  a  competmt  for- 

of  the  monastery.     He  studied  all  the  tune,  he  gave  up  his  professioD,  and  on- 

scieoces  of  his  time,  but  attached  himself  ployed  himself  in  hteniry  pursuits.    After 

particularly  to  history,  and  finding  that  a  having  been  the  coadjutor  of  Steeven^ 

satisfactoiy  account  of  his  own  country  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare^B  pteys,  Mr. 

was  wanting,  he  determined  to  write  one,  Malone  quarrelled  with  that  gentlemu, 

<*not,*'  as  ho  himself  says,  *'to  display  his  and  published  an  edition  of  his  own,,iD 

learning,  which  is  no  great  matter,  but  to  11  vols.,  8vo.,  1790.    He  also  publisbeil 

bring  to  light  things  that  ore  covered  with  an  Inquiry  into  certain  Papers  attribaied 

the  rubbish  of  antiquity."     Wis  De  Reffibus  to  Shaksiieare  (see  ire^oru/) ;  biographictl 
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year  to  the  escape  of  the  empress  Maud  physician  and  anatomist  of  tlie  seventeeutli 

from  Oxford,  in  1 143 ;  with  a  church  his-  century.      He  was  bom   in   1628,  near 

lory  of  England,  in  four  books,  published  Bologna,  and  studied  in  the  university  ot* 

in  sir  H.  Sttvile*8  collection  (159C).     He  that  city.    He  was  admitted  M.D.  in  1*69^ 

discovers  great  diligence,  good  sense  and  and,  three  years  ofler,  was  appointed  to 

modesty.      His    Antiquities  of  Glaston-  the  medical  chair.     The  grand-duke  of 

bury  was  printed  by  Gale,  and  his  Life  Tuscany  invited  him  to  become  profeanr 

of  Sl  Aldhelm,  by  Wharton.    He  died  in  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  staid  Uhw 

1148.  years,  and,  in  1660,  returned  to  oecui)? 

Malmset  Wine  is  a  sweet  whie,  niaile  his  former  office  at  Bolosna.      He  wtf 

fipom  a  grape    originally    brought    from  tempted  by  a  high  stipeiid  to  accept  ihr 

Monembasia,  a  small  town  on  the  Houth-  professorship  of  medicine  at  Meanna,  in 

east  coast  of  the  Morea.    The  English  Sicily ;  but  the  j^ousy  of  his  colleague 

call  tlie  place  by  its  Italian  name,  Malva-  rendered  him  uneasy,  and  he  again  setiW 

no,  and  the  French,  .^lo/vome ;  hence  the  at  Bologna,  in  1666.    He  was  elected  a 

name  of  the  wine,  Malmsey  (vin  de  Mai-  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Londoo  in 

voisie).    Much  of  the  Malmsey  now  used  16G9,  and  communicated  to  that  aMOCiB- 

is  made  from  a  grape  'grown  on  rockv  tion  various  anatomical  discoveries  rrift- 

^und,  in  Madeira,  exposed  to  the  full  tive  to  the  minute  stmcture  of  aniiMl 

mfluenc^  of  the  sun.    It  is  lefl  to  hang  bodies,  the  results  of  microecopical  obsn^ 

about  a  month  later  tlian  tlie  grapes  uSed  vations.     Pope  Innocent  XlJ,  in  1691, 

f«r  the  dry  wines,  and  is  no$  gathered  called  liim  to  Rimie»  and  appointed  him 
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yncian,  chamberiaio,  and  domestic  camioii.  Boiiflen  condncted'tbe  retreat 
^  which  poelB  he  held  till  his  death,  in  cood  order,  between  Le  Quenu^  and 
4.  Hii  works,  relating  to  anatomy,  Vaknciennea.  The  allies  immediately 
»logy  and  yegetable  anatomy,  com-  laid  siege  to  Mons,  which  fell  into  their 
nuch  curious  and  important  infor-    hands. 

1  on  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  Malt  is  the  preparation  of  beriey,fit>m 
,  the  uterus,  &c ;  also  on  silk-  which  ale,  beer  and  porter  are  brewed,  all 
B,  the  formation  of  the  fcetus  in  the  which  are  generally  denominated  mail 
n  glands,  on  the  anatomy  of  vege-  liquan.  For  this  purpose,  the  barley  is 
,  £c  His  complete  works  have  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  dajrs. 
)Aen  published  (London,  1667,  &C.).  It  is  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  lie 
xithuroous  works  were  published  at  until  it  begins  to  sprout  or  germinate.  As 
m  (1697,  folio),  and  republished  at  soon  as  this  process  has  advanced  suffi- 
eandLeyden.  Gaspanni  published  ciently,  its  further  progress  is  prevented 
nmitt.3fe<i.Cen(uria  at  Padua  (1713).  by  drying  it  in  a  kiln,  heated  by  coal  or 
jgh  Malpighi  is  not  free  from  erronL  coke,  for  which  purpose  the  anthracite 
contribute  much  to  the  progress  of  coal  is  found  to  answer  admirably  well. 
)logy,  and  deserves  a  distinguished  The  grain  is  now  become  mellow  and 
among  discoverers.  sweet,  and  afler  having  been  crushed  in  a 

LPLAquET,  Battle  of  (8cpL  11,  kind  of  mill,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  its 
;  the  bloodiest  in  the  war  of  the  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  portions  are 
sh  succession,  gained  by  Maribo-    extracted  by  boiling  water.  The  liquor  thus 

and  Eugene,  the  commanders  of  produced  has  the  name  of  looii^  which, 
lies,  against  the  French  under  Vil-  naving  undergone  the  process  of  fermenta- 
After  the  capture  of  Toumay,  the  tion,  and  havuig  been  flavored  by  the  ad- 
wished  to  invest  Mons,  the  capital  dition  of  hops,  &c.,  constitutes  ale  or  beer, 
ainault  To  prevent  this,  Villars  What  remams  of  the  malt  after  brewing, 
led  against  them :  an  older  marshal,  is  caUed  the  grains^  which  are  used  for 
ible  and  valiant  Bouflers,  served  un-  fecdinj^  horses  and  cows.  The  tax  upon 
lim  as  a  volunteer.  The  French  malt,  m  England,  constitutes  a  very  im- 
was  70,000  strong,  with  80  pieces  portant  item  in  the  finglish  revenue, 
anon.    The  allies,  fvho  nunobered    Besides  the  use  of  barley  for  malt,  it  is 

80,000  men,  with  140  pieces  of  also  extensively  used  for  soup,  broth, 
•n,  commenced  the  attack,  near  the  bread,  &C.,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villaees  (See  Fermeniaium,) 
tangies  and  Malplaquet  Maribo-  Malta  (anciently,  Mdita);  on  island 
1  commanded  the  English  troop,  in  the  Mediterranean,  possessed,  through 
be  German  troops  in  the  Enebsh  several  centuries,  of  a  degree  of  celebrity 
m  the  right  wing.  Eugene  led  the  and  power  greater  than  has  ever  been 
3 ;  Tilly  and  a  count  Nassau,  the  attached  to  any  other  territory  of  so  little 
ing,  where  the  Dutch  were  stationed,  extent;  lat  35^  53^  N.;  Ion.  14^  SO'  £. 
8  commanded  the  right  wine  of  tlie  (of  the  observatory  of  the  grand  masterj  ; 
;h  forces;  Bouflers,  the  left.  The  60  miles  from  Sicily;  200  from  Calipia, 
ing  of  the  allies  was  put  to  fli^^ht,  the  nearest  point  of  Africa ;  separated 
Marlborough  had  to  struggle  agamst  from  the  smoJl  island  of  Gozo  by  a  strait 
ttost  furious  attacks  upon  the  right,  four  miles  wide,  comprising,  with  Gozo 
Pretender,  son  of  James  II,  chevalier  and  the  rock  Cumino,  which  lies  between, 
eorse,  charged  twelve  times,  at  the  about  170  square  miles.  The  population 
of  Uie  French  cavalry.  Villars  then  of  the  group  was,  at  one  time,  114,000 ; 
ened  his  centre,  by  d^patching  re-  at  present,  94,000 ;  of  which  14,000  l)e- 
xments  for  the  len  wing.  At  this  longto  Gozo.  Besides  the  natives,  there 
,  Eugene  advanced,  stormed  the  en-  are  English  (about  700,  besides  the  mili- 
hments  which  covered  the  enemy^  t<^)»  Jews,  Greeks,  Turks,  Egyptians, 
a,  aiod  drove  back  the  ffuarda  llie  Italians,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Mal- 
hal  hastened  thither  uom  the  left  tese,  English  and  Italian  are  the  predomi- 
,  but  too  late ;  he  was  wounded  nant  languages.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
elf;  his  centre  was  broken  through,  thin  covering  of  earth,  on  a  sofl,  calcareous 
he  wings  separated.    The  batde  was    rock,  and  is  increased  by  breaking  up  tlie 

The  &IA  was  covered  with  about  sur&ce  of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel, 
10  dead  and  dying.  The  French  lost  and  mixing  it  through  the  cartli.  To  the 
ly  10^000;  tlie  allies,  more  than  20,000.    south-west,  the  land  rises  precipitously 

ooDouerom  took  no  prisoDers  nor    more  than  1200  feet;  to  the  north-east,  it 
20* 
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is  low.  There  is  but  one  small  stream  in  sides  five  forts,  commanding  tbe  moat 
tlie  islaud,  which  is  conducted,  by  an  important  pointa,  there  are  hnes  of  \m 
aqueduct  of  several  thousand  arches,  and  stren^h,  enciosiuff  the  various  quanen^ 
eight  miles  long,  to  Valetta;  a  supply  and  iorminff  woms  of  such  extent  as  to 
of  water  is  obtained  by  cisterns,  in  which  require  25,000  men  to  man  them,  md 
die  rain  water  is  collected.  The  southern  100,000  to  invest  the  place  compteidf. 
shore  is  rocky,  and  without  any  harbor ;  Valetta  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  ibe 
that  of  M area,  on  the  east,  formuig  the  water,  and  on  the  fourth,  by  Ave  Unes  of 
port  Valetta,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  fortifications.  The  ditches  are,  in  soDe 
Mediterranean,  being  completely  land-  places,  90  feet  deep,  hewn  out  of  the  rod, 
locked,  and  capable  of  containing  500  and  the  ramparts  are  mostly  formed  in  tfat 
vessels.  The  cumate  is  hot,  but  the  heat  same  manner.  1000  pieces  of  cannon  am 
is  mitigated  by  a  sea  breeze,  which  a]wa}'s  mounted  on  the  works. — Malta  was  earif 
sets  in  at  night  The  principal  produc-  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
tion  is  cotton.  Melons  and  oranges,  of  an  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (Oa 
excellent  quality,  are  abundant  Com  is  the  antiquities,  inscriptions,  vases,  cdimi 
raised  in  small  quantities.  Figs  are  culti-  &c.,  consult  the  Malta  antica  UlutMkt 
vated  with  great  care,  the  process  of  cap-  by  Bres,  Rome,  1816,  4to.)  It  was  occa* 
rification  (see  Figa)  being  practised.  The  pied,  in  the  middle  ages,  by  the  Saraoeoi 
Maltese  are  of  African  origin;  with  a  and  Normans,  and,  in  1530,  was  confeircd^ 
swarthy  skin,  hair  inclined  to  frizzle,  and  by  Charles  V,  on  the  knifflits  of  St  John, 
nose  somewhat  flattened.  Tliey  are  in-  who  had  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
dustrious,  frugal,  and  excellent  seamen;  the  Turks.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  die 
but  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious,  vindic-  knights, and  underwent  several  memonUe 
tive  and  dishonest  The  upper  class  speak  sieges.  In  1796,  general  Bonapaite  took 
Italian,  but  the  language  of  tlie  common  possession  of  it,  on  his  expedition  lo 
people  is  a  patoisj  com|)ouuded  of  Arabic  Egypt ;  and,  in  1800,  the  French  ganina 
(which  is  the  fundnmental  and  principal  was  oblu^,  by  famine,  to  capitulate  to  a 
part),  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and  other  British  force.  In  1814,  the  poBsesBion  of 
languages.  The  Arabic  so  far  predomi-  it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
nates,  that  the  peasants  of  Malta  and  Bar-  treaty  of  Paris. — See  Boisgelin,  Andai 
liary  can  understand  each  other.  They  and  Modem  Malta  (London,  18(^  2  vok, 
have  no  alphabet,  and,  occonling  to  tlie  4to.);  and  Bigelow's  interesting  TVatdt 
fancy  of  in4lividuala,  adopt  those  of  other  Jn  Malta  and  Sicily  (Boston,  1631);  Vm- 
tongues.  The  capital  is  Valetta,  founded  salli's  Grammaiica  ddla  Lw^a  MaUat 
in  156(5,  by  Lavalette  (q.  v.),  grand  master  (Malta,  2d  ed.,  1827.) 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  with  a  [)opulation  Malte-Bruiv,  Conrad,  a  learned  and 
of  40,000.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  mag-  industrious  geographer,  and  an  actii*e  pa> 
uificonce  of  its  buildins8,and  the  i>osition  litical  writer,  was  bom  in  1775,  in  the 
and  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The  Danish  province  of  Jutland.  I  lis  family 
church  of  St  John,  tlie  patron  of  the  or-  is  of  considerable  consequence  in  I)en- 
dor,  is  a  noble  building,  240  feet  long  and  mark.  His  fatlier  dcstmed  him  to  the 
00  wide,  which  contained  great  riches,  church ;  but  the  son  had  no  taste  for  tlie- 
until  they  were  seized  by  the  French,  ology,  and,  while  at  the  university  of  Co- 
The  hotels  of  the  knights  corresponding  to  penhagen,  he  ^ve  himself  up  to  litemy 
the  eight  languages  into  which  the  onler  pursuits,  published  a  volume  of  noemn, 
was  divided  (see  John,  St.,  Kni{rhls  of)  are  and  edited  a  theatrical  jouniaL  The  &• 
now  ocx;upied  by  tlie  Knglish  officers,  ther  was  of  the  aristocratic  party,  which 
The  palace  of  tlie  grand  master  is  an  ex-  called  for  a  war  witli  France :  the  younger 
tensive  pile,  and  contauis  a  magnificent  was  a  partisan  of  fiieedom,  and  wrote  in 
armory  of  ancient  and  modem  weai>oiis.  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasanH 
The  great  hospital  afforded  acconunoda-  and  tiie  liberty  of  the  press.  A  party  hav- 
tions  for  2000  patients,  who  were  attend-  ing  arisen  which  demanded  tbe  establish- 
ed by  the  knighta  Ttie  vessels  used  in  nient  of  a  free  consthution,  Malte-finio 
the  hospital  service  were  of  solid  silver,  became  one  of  the  most  active  memben 
Immense  granaries,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  of  it  In  1796,  he  publifllicd,  against  ftu- 
were  stonxi  witli  com,  sufficient  to  main-  dality,  and  the  coalition  of  sovereigne,  a 
tain  the  garrison  20  years.  They  were  bitter  satire,  called  the  Catecliism  of  the 
hermetically  closed,  and  tlie  grain  has  Aristocrats.  This  drew  upon  him  a  prae- 
been  preserved  in  them,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  ecution,  which  compelled  nim  to  take  WS- 
use  after  a  hundred  yeais.  The  fortifica-  uge  in  Sweden ;  and,  while  there,  be  put 
tions  are  tho  strongeat  in  the  world.    Be-  to  presssome  poem%  which  bad  been  raad 
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academy  of  Stockholm.     When  of  Maokind,  and  Locas  on  HappineflB. 

Bernsiom  (q.  ▼.)  waa  on  his  death-  He  received  hk  education  at  Jesus  college, 

9  recomineudedf  to  the  priDce-royal  Cambridge,  of  which  colk^ge  he  was  sub- 

llMalte-Bnin,audempioy  him  ina  aequently  a  fellow.    The  Essay  on  the 

latic  capacity.    In  consequence  of  Principles  uf  Population,  printed  under  his 

le  exile  returned  to  Denmark,  in  name,  in  1803,  obtained  a  rapid  circula- 

and  was  favorably  received  by  the  tion,  and  was  translated  into  French  by 

in;  but,  having  publicly  attacked  Prevost,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 

if  their  arbitrary  measures,  he  was  Geneva.     The  fifUi  edition  appeared  in 

mder  the  necessity  of  taking  flight  1817  (3  vols.,  8vo.).    Its  leading  princi- 

iden,  whence  he  soon  after  removed  pie  is,  tliat  [mpulation  has  u  tendency  to 

tnburg.      It  is  said  to  have  been  mcrease  inoru  rapidly  than  the  means  of 

this  period  that  he  became  either  siil)8istence.    It  has  met  with  much  oppo- 

under,  or  one  of  tlic  most  active  sition,  and  has  Itwt  much  of  its  early  rep- 

3IS,  of  u  secret  society,  called  the  utation.     His  next  work  was  a  Letter  to 

SoandinQvians,  the  object  of  which  Samuel  Whitbreail,  Esquire,  on  his  pro- 

initc  the  three  kingdoms  of  die  North  posed   Bill  for  tlie  Amendment  of  the 

le  federative  repui)lic.    At  a  some-  Poor- Laws  (8vo.,  1807).     He  has  since 

ater  |)erio<l,  he  was  also  concerned  published  Obscnutioiis  on  the  Effect  of 

Qother  association  of  the  same  kind,  the  Com- Laws,  and  of  u  Rise  or  Fall  hi 

is  object  he  semis  to  have  zealously  the  Price  of  Com  on  the  Agriculture  and 

d  for  many  years:  he  did  not,  in-  general  Wealth  of  the  Countr>-  (1814);  an 

lesist  from  it  till  afler  the  downfall  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 

poleon.      His  scheme    excited  so  Rent  (1815);  the  Grounds  of  an  Opinion 

ilarm,  that  Paul  of  Russia  and  Gus-  on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  tJic  Iniporta- 

of  Sweden  demanded    from    the  tion  of  foreign  Com  (1815Y;  and  Addi- 

1  government  ihe  punishment  of  tions  to  the  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 

vho  were  engaged  in  it.    A  prose-  Population.    When  the  East  India  c  in- 

wasaccordingly  commenced  against  pany  established  the  college  at  Hertford, 

Bmn,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Maltiius  was  apjioint^  professor  of 

8  sentenced  to  banishment.     He  history  and   political  economy ;  and,  on 

at  Paris  in  17()9,  and  continued  to  the  subject  of  tliis  institution,  he  published 

there  till  his  death,  in  182(>,  devoting  a  Letter  to  Lord  Greuville  (1813);  and 

f  to  the  labois  of  literature,  particu-  Statements  respecting  the  East  India  col- 

)  geographical  subjects.     Between  lege  (1817).     He  is  also  the  author  of 

nd  18u7,  he  published,  in  conjunc-  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1820) ; 

ith  Mentelle,  Political,  Physical  and  Definitions  in  Political  Economy  (1827). 

iiatical  Grcoffrapliy  (16  vols.  8vo.V  Malvasia  ;   a  district  in  tlie  Mores. 

7,  appeared  his  Picture  of  Poland ;  The  chief  place,  called  Malvasia  di  Roma- 

I  1808,  he  iK'gan  a  p(;riodical  work,  nioj  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  connect- 

lie  title  of  Annals  of  Voyages,  Ge-  ed  with  tlie  continent  by  a  bridge.    It  is  a 

ly  and  History-,  which  extended  to  fortress ;  has  a  bishop,  and  2000  inhabit- 

number  of  volumes.    In  1814  and  ants.    Since  the  late  division  of  Greece, 

he   prcMluced  another    periodical,  Malvasia  forms  a  province  of  the  deimrt- 

Lhe  Spectator,  which  was  completcfl  ment  Laconia.     The  well-known  cape 

e  volumes.    His  System  of  Univer-  Malea  lielongs  to  Malvasia.    Tbe  famous 

ography  is  the  most  complete  of  all  Malmsey  wine  is  made  here  (also  on  some 

ogiaphical  systems.     An  English  otlier  Greek  islands).    A  similar  kind  of 

tion  has  been  made,  and  it    has  wine  is  also  made  in  Sicily,  Sanlinia,  in 

through  several  editions  in  die  U.  Provence  and  Spain.    Among  the  Sardin- 

oue  of  which  contains  many  cor-  ian  wines  of  this  sort,  the  Malvagia  di 

m  by  J.  G.  Percival.    Multe-Brun  Sorgo  is  particularly  distinguished.    The 

Iso  connected  with  the  Journal  of  Spanish  sort  comes  mostly  from  Catalo- 

»,  and  other  papers.    In  1825,  he  nia  and  Tenerifie.    There  are  both  red 

led  a  treatise  on  legitimacy.  and  white  kinds.    (See  Mcimsey  H'ine.) 

<TBUs,  T.  R.,  reverend ;  the  son  of  Mamelukes,    Mamlouks,    or   Mama- 

Maltfaus,  esquire,  of  Albury,  near  lukes  (from  the  Arabic  memalik,  a  slave) ; 

brd,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  slaves  m>m  the  Caucasian  countries,  who, 

on,  and  the  sugt'ester  of  the  work  from  menial  offices,  were  advanccfl  to 

Nilation,  ascribed  to  his  son,  which  dignities  of  state.    They  did  not,  howcv- 

)ed  anonymously  in  1798,  and  had  er,  form  a  separate  body ;  but,  when  Gcn- 

odation  in  Wallace  on  Uie  Numben  gis-Klion  made  himself  nuuster  of  the 
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greatest  part  of  Asia,  id  tlie  thirteenth  in  zoology ;  those  animals  which  produce 

century,  and  carried  vast  numbers  of  the  their  young  alive,  and  feed  them  with 

inhabitants    into    slaveiy,    Nedjm-eddin  milk  from  their  own    breaslB    or  dugiL 

(Molek  Salah),  sultan  of  Egypt,  bought  Man,  cjuadrupeds,  and  the   cetacea,  ne 

12,000   of  them,   including    natives    of  mammiieroua    (See  Amnuda.) 

Mingrelia  and  Circassia,  but  chiefly  Turks  Mammee-Tree,  or  West  India  Anu- 

from  Capchak  (Kipzak),  had  them  in-  cot  (mammea  Americana) ;    a  laige  and 

structed  m  the    military  exercises,    and  beautiful  tree,  native  of  tropical  Aroenen, 

fonned  a  regular  corps  of  them.    They  and  interesting  from  the  qualities  of  ike 

soon  exhibit^  a  spirit  of  insubordinadon  fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed,     lliii 

and  rebellion.    Under  his  successor,  they  fruit  is  large,  roundish,  and  contaiDS  i 

interfered  in  the  government,  assassinated  bright  yellow,  firm  pulp,  which  is  enrd- 

the  sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1254,  ap-  oped  with  a  thick,  leathery  rind :  widiii 

pointed  Ibegh,  one  of  their  own  number,  this  outer  rind  is  a  second  yerv  detok 

sultan  of  Egypt    The  dominion  of  the  one,  closely  adhering  to  the  pulp,  wiuefc 

Mamelukes  in  Egypt  continued  263  years,  should  be  cautiously  removed,  othennR 

The  command  was  usually  held  by  the  it  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  BOl 

bravest  of  their  number.    During  this  pe-  very  strong  at  first,  but  gradually  ii)crai> 

riod,  they  made   some   important   con-  iug,  and  continuing  for  two  or  three  diji 

quests,    and,    in    1291,    they  drove    the  The  taste  is  peculiar,  sweet,  and  mj 

Franks  entirely  out  of  the  Eiast    Selim  I  agroeable,  and  is  accomranieid  with  H 

put  an  end  to  this  kingdom,  after  having  aromatic,  pleasant  odor.    The  tree  befeogi 

taken  Cairo,  the  capital,  by  storm,  in  1517.  to  the  guUiftrOj  the  same  &mily  with  iha 

He  placed  a  Turkish  pacha  as  governor  mangositen^  and  attains  the"  height  of  60 

over  Egypt,  but  appears  to  have  been  or  70  feet    The  leaves  are  oval,  obbn^ 

compelled,  by  circumstances,  to  leave  the  very  entire,  smooth,  and  6  or  8  inchsB  is 

24  beys,  who  governed  the  different  prov-  lengtli.    The  flowers  are  white,  an  wA 

inces,  in  possession  of  their  power.    This  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  diflfbse  a  (fe- 

state  of  things  continued  more  than  200  lightful  perfume. 

years.  But,  from  the  middle  of  the  last  Mammon  ;  the  Syrian  god  of.  riehei^ 
ccntuiT,  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  mentioned  in  the  teachinss  of  Jesus  as  a 
Mamelukes  gave  them  such  a  superiority  personificadon  of  worldJinesB.  Spenier 
over  the  Turks  in  Egypt,  that  the  pacha  has  personified  Mammon  in  his  nobkit 
appointed  by  the  Porte  y^^ja  obliged  to  manner  (book  ii,  canto  7),  where  sb  Guy- 
conform  entirely  to  their  wishes.  This  on  is  represented  amid  the  secret  tms- 
superiority  was  owing  principally  to  Ali  ures  of  the  *<god  of  the  world  azid  waiU- 
Ijey,  who  ruled  with  unlimited  power,  lings." 

from  1766  to  1773,  when  he  was  assassi-  Mammoth  (Russian  momal) ;  a  apeds 

nated.     The  Mameluke  beys,  especially  of  extinct  elephant  (q.  v.),  found  id  t 

Murad  Bey,  played  an  important  part  at  fossil  state,  entirely  distinct  from  the  ei- 

the  time  of  the  French  invasion.    The  isting  species  of  Asia  and  Africa.    (See 

Mamelukes,  who  were  scattered  through-  Elephant)    It  has  left  proofe  of  its  exitf* 

out  Egypt,  and  estimated  at  10  or  12,000  ence  in  Europe,  in  Nortnera  Asia,  and  m 

men,  maintained  their  numbers,  principally  America.    A  great  quantity  of  fbasil  rraiy 

by  slaves  brought  to  Cairo  from  tlie  re-  is  obtained  from  Siberia,  and  It  is  viiftk^ 

gions  lyingbctween  the  Black  and  Caspi-  almost  every  where,  on  the  buoks  of  rir- 

an  seas.    These  were  compelled  to  em-  ers,  which  undermine  the  soiL    Wbok 

brace  the  Mohammedan  fuith,  and  were  carcasses,  covered  widi  flesh  and  skin,  |l^ 

all  educated  as  soldiers.    After  a  time,  sensed  by  the  eternal  frost  of  those  l^ 

they  obtained  a  share  in  the  government,  gions,  have  even  been  found  In  the  noidh 

and  some  of  them  even  became  I »eys;  for  era  parts  of  Siberia.      The  bones  hnr 

none  but  Mamelukes  were  capable  of  been  occasionally  found  in  all  pans  of 

holding  this  office.    They  formed  a  fine  Europe,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories  of 

body  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  French,  giants.    They  have  been  found  in  Kcs- 

wiien  they  landed  in  Egypt,  with  tlie  tucky.  South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of 

greatest  fury ;  but  they  were  unal)le  to  the  U.  States,  and  Humboldt  discovawl 

witlistand  the    European    artillery,    and  them  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Quita   A 

many  of  them  soon  joined  the  French,  mammoth,  in  complete  preservatioii,  wis 

The  present  pacha  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  in  Siberia,  who 

Ah  (q.  v.),  destroyed  die  beys,  in  1811,  by  found  the  skeleton  to  be  9}  feet  high,  nd 

a  stratagem.  14  long,  from  the  tip  of  Uie  noae  to  the 

Maiucalia,  Mamhiferous  Ammals,  coccyx.    The  tiiaiDiweie9fbet  kng.  Tie 
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ic  name  of  this  animal  is  dephtu  if  the  term  8pecie$  is  used  in  its  common 

mitts  (Blumenb.),  or  diphani  jaastl  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  there  is  but  one  species.  There  ore,  how- 

stodon,  a  gigantic  fossil  animal  of  ever,  certain  and  constant  diflerences  of 

America.    (See  Maatodon^  and  Or-  stature,  physiognomy,  color,  nature  of  the 

Manama,)  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  wliich  have 

[MOTH  Cave  ;  a  stupendous  cave  in  nven  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species. 

^ky,  near  Green  river,  130  miles  Blumenbach  reduces   these  varieties  to 

outh-west  of  Lexington.     It  has  five:    1.  The  first  variety  occupies  the 

lenetrated  9  or  10  miles,  and  has  central  parts  of  the  old  continent,  namely, 

windings  that  have  not  been  ex-  Western  Asia,  Eastern  and  Northern  Af- 

The  depth  is  60  or  70  feet  It  rica,  liindoostan  and  Europe.  Its  char- 
is  figures,  some  of  which  are  of  acters  are  the  color  of  the  skin,  more  or 
se  size  and  fimtasdc  form;  but  is  less  white  or  brown;  the  cheeks  tinged 
vmarkable  for  its  extent  than  the  with  red ;  long  hair,  either  brown  or  fair ; 
orbeautyof  its  productions,  having  the  head  almost  spherical;  the  lace  oval 
f  the  beautiful  stalactites  found  in  and  narrow  ;  the  features  moderately 
)ther  caves.  The  earth  is  strongly  marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched ;  the 
naied  with  saltpetre,  and  la^e  mouth  small ;  the  front  teeth  placed  per- 
ies  of  it  are  manufactured.  pendiculariy  in  the  jaws ;  the  chin  full 
',  in  natural  history,  according  to  and  round.  The  regularity  of  the  features 
aturalists,  although,  it  must  be  con-  of  such  a  counteaance,  which  is  that  of 
rather  from  motives  of  pride  than  the  European,  causes  it  to  be  generally 
natomical  considerations,  forms  the  considered  (by  them  at  least)  as  the  most 
nmana,  in  the  class  mammalia ;  ac-  agreeable.  The  Hindoos,  the  Abyssini- 
l  to  others,  and  more  scientifically,  ans,  the  Brebers,  or  inhabitants  of  mount 
iided  in  the  family  btmanoj  in  the  Atlas,  liave  features  not  essentially  difier- 
nMropomorp^cr,  which  contains,  also,  ing  fVom  those  of  the  Europeans,  except 
>  fimiilies  o{  quadrumana^  or  proper  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  which,  among 
ys,  and  lemurs.  The  &mily  bimana,  the  Hindoo  and  Abyssinian  mountaineers, 
ing  to  this  classification,  contains  is  quite  fmr,  Blumenbach  calls  this  vari- 
«nera, — man^  the  orang-mitangf  and  ety  tl^  Caitcasiajiy  from  its  supposed  ori- 
96011.  Linneeus  was  the  first  who  gin  in  the  Caucasus.  2.  The  second  va- 
ed  to  class  man  (homo,  homo  sapiens)  riety  was  formerly  called  the  Teariar,  but 
^ientific  system  with  otlier  anmials ;  improperly,  as  the  Tartars  do  not  belong 
3  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  to  it.  It  has  more  recently  been  called 
IS  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  hu-  the  Eastern  variety.  The  color  in  this 
ice  by  such  an  approximation ;  but  race  is  yellow  ;  the  hair  black,  stiff, 
cation  is  a  mere  statement  of  a  fact  straight,  and  rather  tbiu ;  the  head  almost 
omy,  and  the  philosopher,  who  ob-  square ;  the  face  large,  flat  and  depressed ; 
and  interprets  nature,  is  not  surely  the  features  indistinctly  marked ;  the  nose 
le.  Man,  then,  whether  considered  small  and  flat ;  the  cheeks  round  and 
head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  a  prominent ;  the  chin  pointed  ;  the  e^es 
'it ;  or  as  a  sole  genus  and  sole  spe-  small.  This  variety  comprises  the  Asiat- 
istinct  from  others,  and  lord  of  all ;  ics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of  mount 
Bf  defined  to  be  a  biped  without  Beloor,  except  the  Malays.  In  Euro|)o,  it 
B,  or  a  quadruped  without  hoofs,  a  embraces  the  Finns  and  Laplanders ;  and, 
y  with  a  voice,  or  a  monkey  with-  in  America,  the  Esquimaux.  Other  wri- 
tail, — if  viewed  solely  in  a  physical  ters  have  classed  the  Finns,  as  descendants 
md  setting  aside  his  divine  reason,  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  in  the  first  vari- 
I  immortal  nature, — is  a  being  pro-  ety.  3.  The  American  variety  resembles 
with  two  hands,  designed  for  pre-  that  last  described  in  several  points.  Its 
n,  and  having  fingers  protected  by  principal  charactere  are  the  copfier-color ; 
iiif  and  two  feet,  with  single  soles,  stif]^  thin,  straight  black  hair ;  low  fore- 
Mi  for  walking ;  with  a  single  stom-  head  ;  eyes  sunk  ;  the  nose  soniewimt 
id  with  three  kinds  of  teeth, — inci-  projecting  ;  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the 
anine  and  molar.  His  position  is  face  large.  This  variety  comprises  all  the 
t,  his  food  both  vegetable  and  ani-  Americans  except  the  Esquimaux.  There 
ia  body  naked.  It  has  been  made  are  several  branches,  however,  which  dif- 
lect  of  dispute,  whether  there  is  fer  considerably.  4.  The  fourth  variety 
han  one  species  in  the  human  race;  of  Blumenbach  appears  yet  more  ari)itra- 
Ib  merely  a  dispute  of  words ;  and  ly  and  uncertain  than  the  last  It  is  called 
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by  him  the  Malay,  and  described  as  of  a  channel — In  1405,  the  islaiid  was  crented 

tawny  color ;  the  hair  black,  soft,  tliick  to  lord    Stanley,  and,  in  1735i,  became 

and  curled ;  the  forehead  a  little  projecting;  vested  in  the  duke  of  Atbol.    In  1761,  it 

the  nose  thick,  wide  and  flattened;  the  was  sold  to  Great  Britain  for  £7O/)0Q, 

mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting,  with  all  its  riffhts  of  sovereignty. 

This  variety  comprehends  the  islanders  MAif-OF-WA& ;  a  ship  of  war;  anamn 

of  the  Pacific  ocean.    5.  The  remaining  cd  ship. 

variety  is  the  Neffro.    Its  characters  are,  Man-of-War  Bird.     (See  Mtainm.) 
color  black ;  hair  black  and  woolly ;  head  M  anakin  ( pipra,  Lin.).    This  is  a  Bmal 
narrow  ;    forehead  convex  and  arched ;  genus  of  birds  peculiar  to  South  Americi, 
cheek-bones  projecting;  nose  large,  and  having  a  compressed  beak,  thicker  than 
almost  confounded  with  the  upper  jaw ;  broad,  grooved ;  nasal  fosse  kuqge.    Their 
the  upper  front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  tail  and  feet  are  short    In  th^  geneni 
the  lips  thick ;  the  chin  drawn  in  ;  the  form  and  proportions,  they  are  not  veiy 
legs  crooked.     This  race    is   found  in  unhke  the  titmouse.    They  are  genenHy 
Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great  small,  and  inhabit  the  depths  of  fwaai) 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the  being  seldom  seen  in  cultivated  fiekk 
interior.    There  are  very  great  difierences  The  largest  of  these  birds,  Uie  P.  mdikariii 
in  the  tribes  included  in  this  variety :  the  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  crest  of  red 
Negro,  with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  feathers  upon  its  head.    Its  back  is  of  t 
wool ;  the  Caffre,  with  a  copper  complex-  fine  blue,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  oft 
ion,  and  long  hair ;  the  sooty  Papous,  or  deep  black. — Closely  allied  to  these  bunk 
New  Guineaman ;  the  native  of  Van  Die-  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  of  the 
men's  Land ;  the  Haraforas,  who  are  found  feathered  tribe,— the  cock  of  the  rock  (ra- 
in Borneo,  and  the  Hottentots,  hardly  dif-  picolay    This  bird  is  as  large  as  a  jpigeoo, 
fer  more  in  situation   than  in   features,  is  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and  is  nunirih 
{f^  Blumenbach,   De   Varietaie   nativa  ed  with  a  double  crest  of  feathers  on  ili 
Generis  HumanL)    Bory  de  St  Vincent,  head,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  fim.    They 
in  his  Essais  Zoologiques  sur  V Homme,  hve  on  fruits,  scratch  the  earth  like  the 
divides  the  human  race  into  15  species,  common  fowl,  and  form  their  neet  ni  diy 
and  numerous  varieties.    Man,  considered  wood,  in  deep  holes  in  the  rocks.    Hw 
in  his  nobler  character  of  a  social,  moral,  female  lays  two  eggs, 
religious  and  political  being,  will  be  more  Manasarowara,    a    lake   of  Thibet 
appropriately    considered     under    other  among  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  one  of 
heofls.    (See  Langtua^e,  PkUdogy,  PM-  the  most  venerated  of  all  the  places  of 
teal  hmtuHonSj  Keligwn,)  pilgrimage  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos, 
Man,  Isle  of  (iheMonada  of  Ptolemy);  who  visit  it  in  great  numbers,  in  spite  of 
on  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  the  difiiculdes  of  the  journey.    The 
the  Irish  sea,  neariy  equidistant  from  the  Thibetians  also  hold  it  in  great  reverence, 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  come  from  great  distances  to  thniw 
30  miles    lon^,  and    12,   where  widest,  into  it  the  ashes  of  their  friends.    It  is 
broad;  70  in  circumference ;  square  miles,  about  15  miles  long  and  11  broad,  and, 
fi20;  population,  in  1821,  40,084;  chief  with   its  borders  of  lofly  craga,  and  ili 
towns,  Castletown  (the  capital),  Douglas,  towering  barrier  of  snow-capped  moun- 
Peel  and  Ramsay;   Ion.  4°  SO'  W. ;  laL  tains,  forms   a    magnificent  scene.     Itt 
.54°  15'  N.    The  interior  is  mountainous,  shores  are  covered  with  monastic  bouseiL 
Snowfield,  or  Snafield,  the  highest  sum-  Manasseh  ;  eldest  son  of  Joeeph,  bora 
mit,  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  in  Egypt.    Wlien  brought  with  Ephiaim 
soil,    not   naturally  very    productive,    is  to  receive  the  blessinff  of  his  grandftiher 
greatly  fertilized  by  the  abundance  of  sea-  Jacob,  the  old  man  placed  his  right  haad 
weed  cast  upon  the  shore.    Agriculture,  u{K>n  the  heafl  of  the  younger,  and  t» 
of  late,  has  made  great  advances.    The  lefl  upon  that  of  Manasseh,  thus  depriving 
])roductions  are  barley,. wheat,  outs,  tur-  the  latter  of  the  precedence  due  to  iiii 
nips,  |)otatocs,  flax,  cattle,  shee[i,  poultry-,  priority  of  birth.      The  descendants  of 
&c.    The  island  contains  17  {Mirishcs,  un-  Manasseh  formed  a  tribe,  which,  in  the 
dcr  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  styled  prumisedland,  was  settled,  half  beyond  the 
bisJutp  ofSodor  and  Man,  who  is  sole  bar-  Jordan,  and  half  in  the  territory  of  Saint- 
on of  the  island.    The  Manx  language,  a  rin,  Sichem  and  Bethany.    (See  IMrtwi.)     I 
kind  of  Gaelic,  prevails  in  the  interior,  but  Mancando  (abbreviated  mane,  ItaliiD)     j 
English  is  spoken  in  the  towns.    On  the  is  used  in  music  to  denote  that  the  dme     ' 
south  is  a  small  island,  called  the  Calf  of  of  a  piece  nmst  become  slower  and  sfew- 
Jlfon,  which  ia  separated  by  a  narrow  er,  and  the  tone  by  degrees  vanistu 
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Mancha,  La ;  a  province  of  Spain  in  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  its 
New  Castile,  almost  eveiy  way  surround-  populauon.  The  inventions  of  Aricwneht 
od  by  mountains,  forming  an  immense  produced  a  new  era  in  its  history.  The 
plahi,  intersected  by  ridges  of  low  hills  processes  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  rocks ;  not  an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  ex-  and  many  of  those  of  bleachmg,  dyeing 
cept  mud  walls,  about  the  villages ;  not  a  and  printing,  are  conductc»d  by  means  of 
tree  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  dwarfish  ever-  macninery,  which,  in  productive  power,  is 
green  oaks  and  olive  plants,  scarce  de-  equivalent  to  a  population  of  several  mil- 
•erving  the  name.  A U  this  vast  tract  of  lions.  Between  lol4  and  1828,  more  than 
open  countiy  is  cultivated  in  com  and  200  steam-engines  were  set  up,  cairying 
vmea.  A  traveller  says,  **  There  is  no  la-  over  30,000  looms  for  weaving  done.  Of 
borer  nor  youn^  female  peasant,  who  is  703,200  bales  of  cotton  imported  into 
not  well  acquamted  with  Don  Quixote  Liverpool  (1825),  nine  tentljs  were  con- 
and  Sancho.''  This  is  the  most  cheerful  sumed  at  Manchester.  Besides  the  man- 
country  of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are  af-  ufacture  of  every  kind  of  cotton  goods, 
fidile,  and  great  lovers  of  music  and  there  are  iron  founderies,  shops  for  making 
dancingj|x>pulation,  214,087  ;  square  machines,  &c.,which  consume  great  quan- 
milefl^  oOOO ;  chief  towns,  Ciudad-Real  titiesof  thecoal  abundant  in  theneighbor- 
and  Ocana.  hood.     Manchester  does  not  send  anv 

Maivche,  Depa&tmemt  of  La  ;  in  the  member  to  parliament,  but  the  refbnn  bill 

noith- western  part  of  France,  on  the  Brit-  proposes  to  give  it  two  members.    (See 

iih  channel,  called  in  French  La  Manche.  rakimntntary  Rtfwm,) 

(See  DepaAmenij  and  Channel.)  MAficninEEL  {hippomane  manceniUa) ; 

Mahchester  ;  an  ancient  tov^'n  in  I^n-  a  West  Indian  tree,  celebrated  for  the 
caahire,  England,  known  for  its  extensive  poisonous  qualities  of  the  milky  juice 
maoufiictures ;  186  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  which  abounds  in  every  part  Of  it  When 
S3  E.  of  Liverpool ;  lat.  5QP  29^  N. ;  Ion.  2°  a  drop  of  this  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
14'  W. ;  population  in  1801,  84,000  ;  in  it  causes  the  same  sensation  as  a  burning 
1811,  SNB,000;  in  1821,  li)3,788,  and,  in  coal,  and  quickly  produces  a  vesicle* 
1831,  including  the  neighborhood,  233,380.  The  Indians  use  it  for  poisoning  the  points 
Manchester  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  of  their  arrows,  which  preserve  their  ven- 
the  river  Irwell,  near  its  junction  with  the  om  for  a  long  time.  The  workmen  em- 
Irk  and  the  Medlock.  The  Irwell  is  rcn-  ployed  in  felling  these  trees,  first  build  a 
dered  navigable  to  Liverpool,  and,  by  fire  round  the  trunks,  in  order  to  make 
means  of  canals,  the  town  lias  cornniuni-  the  juice  evaporate,  and  cover  their  eyes 
cadon  with  the  watera  on  botli  shores  of  with  gauze ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
the  island.  (See  Canals  of  Great  Britain.)  precautious,  they  are  subject  to  be  incom- 
II  ia  also  connected  witri  Liverpool  bv  nioded  with  the  dust.  The  accounts, 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  however,  which  represent  it  as  dangi;rous 
tmversed  bv  steam-carriages,  moving  with  to  sleep  in  the  shade,  or  to  come  in  con- 
an  almost  mcredible  speed.  On  the  op-  tact  ivith  the  rain  wtiich  has  fallen  upon 
pobite  bank  of  die  Irwell  stands  Salfonl,  this  tree,  are  highly  exaggerated.  The 
whichf  though  under  a  diflferent  jurisdic-  inhabitants  of  Martinique  formerly  burnt 
tkm,  is  so  connected  with  Manchester  as  al-  entire  forests  of  the  manchineel,  in  order  to 
wnya  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  sta-  free  their  dwellings  from  its  presence. 
tkcical  reports.  The  town  presents  nothing  This  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  family  eu- 
retnarkable  in  an  arehitectural  point  of  phorbiacetB;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate, 
new.  It  has  a  college,  an  hospital  for  the  serrate  and  shining  ;  tlie  fi'uit  has  the 
maintenance  of  poor  boys,  a  ubrary,  and  form,  color  and  scent  of  a  small  apple, 
nvenl  establishments  for  the  promotion  and  contains  a  nut  about  as  large  as  a 
of  education  and  science.  The  phiJo-  chestnut.  It  is  said  that  drinking  copious- 
■ophical  and  literary  society  has  published  ly  of  sea- water  is  the  best  remedy,  when 
mnaactions  containing  some  valuable  me-  a  portion  of  this  fruit  has  been  swallowed. 
moirs.  Tlie  ground  on  which  Manchester  It  gro^\'8  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
tfanda  is  a  perfect  level,  und  from  whatev-  parts  of  tropical  America,  in  the  immediate 
er  aide  it  is  approached,  its  crowd  of  vicinity  of  the  ocean. 
ipirea,  towers,  manufiictories  and  ware*  Manco  Capac,  legislator  and  first  inca 
faotisea  appears  mingling  with  the  smoke  of  the  Peruvians,  was  the  12th  in  accent 
that  hangs  over  it  It  is  to  the  cotton-  from  the  inca  who  reigned  at  the  tiiiu*  of 
tnde  that  the  town  owes  its  wealth  and  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1532,  on  inter\'al 
growth.  The  productive  powers  of  ma-  computed  by  the  natives  at  alM)nt  400 
chinery  have  even  expanded  in  a  much  years.    Their  tradition  was,  that  tliis  per- 
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son,  with  Mama  Oella  his  wife,  and  sister,  tion,  inspection  or  delivery  of  public  boob 

appeared  suddenly  in  an  island  of  tlie  lake  and  papers ;  for  die  surremler  of  the  reg^ 

Titiaca,  and  declared  tliernselves  to  be  chil-  of  a  corporation  ;  to  oblige  bodies  coqi»> 

dreu  of  the  sun,  sent  down  to  civilize  and  rate  to  affix  their  common  seal ;  or  to 

instruct  tliem.    Manco  accordingly  taught  compel  the  holding  of  a  court    It  mif 

the  men  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts,  be  directed  to  an  inferior  court,  ordeiisg 

whilst  his  wife  instructed  the  women  to  it  to  proceed  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  or 

spin  and  weave.    He  taught  the  Peru-  to  enter  up  a  judgment    It  is  sometiiiM 

vians  to  revere  internally,  as  the  highest  directed  to  a  corporation,  directing  than 

and  unknown  deity,  Pachakamak,  i.  e.  the  to  choose  officers.    The  statute  of  2  Gea 

soul  or  support  of  the  world ;  externally,  II,  c.  4,  provides  for  its  being  issued  to 

however,  and  as  an  inferior  and  visible  command  an  election  of  a  mayor  or  ocbcr 

deity,  the  sun,  his  parent ;  and  he  ordered  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  town  or  bor- 

socrifices  to  be  offered  to  the  latter,  as  the  ough ;  and  so,  where  one  is  elected  to  aiif 

benefactor  of  men.    Perhaps  some  stran-  office,  as  town-clerk,  or  is  legally  electtd 

ger,  from  a  civilized  laud,  ap|)eared  in  member  of  any  public  IxMly,  as  one  of  the 

rem,  and  employed  religion  to  procure  an  aldennen  of  a  city,  and  is  refused  adinii- 

ascendency  which  enabTed  him  to  fonn  a  sion  or  recognition  as  such,  tliis  writ  loiy 

regular  government    Manco  Capac  died  be  issued  in  his  behalf.    By  an  act  of  tin 

h&r  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and,  as  congress  of  the  U.  States,  passed  Sept  i, 

far  as  tradition  may  bt  relied  upon,  seems  1789,  tlie  supreme  court  has  power  M 

justly  to  have  been  entitled  to  rank  among  issue  "  writs  of  mandamus  in  cases  w» 

the  benefactors  of  mankind  by  the  bencv-  ranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of 

oience  of  his  iustitutions.    (See  Robert-  law,  to  airv  courts  appointed,  or  pnwai 

8on*s  History  ofAmtrica.)  holding  omce  under  the  U.  States." 

Mandamus.    A  writ  of  mandoanus  (we  Mandan  ;  a  fort  and  Indian  village  os 

command)  is,  in  general,  a  command  issu-  the  Missouri,  1600  miles  from  the  Mini- 

ing    from  some   superior  court,  as   the  sinpi,  by  the  course  of  the  river;  Ion.  KXf 

court  of  king's  bench  in  England,  and,  in  5(7  W. ;  lat  47^  2(y  N.    This  place  un- 

the  U.  States,  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  U.  markable  for  the  encampment  of  Lewii 

States,  or  a  superior  or  supreme  court  of  and  Clarke,  during  the  winter  of  1804-^1^ 

any  state,  directed  to  some  inferior  court,  when  on  their  expedition  up  the  Miasoun. 

or  to  some  person  or  corporation,  rcquir-  They  state,  that  on  the  17th  of  Decembei^ 

\a'*  them   to  do    some  }>articulur  thing,  the  thermometer  fell  here  to  45^  below OL 

wiiich  such  superior  court  has  previously  The  Mandan  Indians  are  in  this  vicinitr. 

determined  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do,  or.  Mandate;  the  mother  of  Cyrus.    (Set 

at  least,  sup(K>ses  to  be  consonant  to  right  Cyrus^  and  Cambysts,) 

and  justice.    It  issues  where  a  |>arty  has  Mandarins  ;  the    official    nobility  is 

a  right  to  have  a  thing  done,  and  lias  no  China.    (See  ChinOf  vol.  iii.,  p  145.) 

t)tlicr  remedy,  and  in  some  cases  where  Mandate  ;  an  order  in  Cfermany,  used 

ho  has  anotiicr,  but  a  tedious  and  inade-  for  a  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  by  which, 

quato  one.     It  is  either  in  the  alternative,  on  the  application  of  a  plaintiff^  something 

oniering  the  court,  corporation  or  party,  to  is  ordered  or  prohibited  to  the  oppooto 

wliich  or  whom  it  is  directed,  to  do  the  party.       The  process    is    unconoitiooil 

thing  specified,  or  to  appear  and  show  (sine  clausula)  if  no  legal  opposition  eaa 

cause  why  it  should  not  lie  done  *,  or  ab-  be  antici{>ated,  conditional  [cum  daiuMj 

solute,  commanding  the  thing  s{)eci(ied  to*  if  the  other  palrty  is  at  liberty  to  make  r^ 

be  done  without  any  condition  or  altema-  monstrances.— Jl/afuiafe  was  also  the  Dame 

tive.    The  writ  is  usually  first  issued  in  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  paper-money  ii 

the  alternative,  directing  the  party  com-  the  French  revolution.    Afler  the  assign 

pliuned  of  to  appear,  and   show  cause  nals^  which  hod  been  kept  in  CirculacioB 

against  its  being  issued  absolutely,  and  in  by  the  violence  of  Robespiene,  had  kMt 

case  of  there  being  no  appearance,  or  no  all  credit,  a  new  money  was  created,— 4fae 

sufficient    cause   to  the    contrary    being  mandaieSy — founded,  like  the  assignaU,  ob 

shown,  an  absolute  mandamus  is  issued,  tlie  credit  derived  from  the  confisateil 

The  cases  enumerated  for  the  issuing  of  property,  but  with  tlie  essential  difieivnoe, 

this  writ,  by  sir  William  Blackstone,  are —  that  specific  pieces  of  property,  enum^ 

to  com[)el  the  }Nirty  applying  to  he  restor-  rate<l  in  a  table,  were  pledged  for  the  r^ 

ed  to  some  office  or  frunchisc  of  a  public  demption  of  tlie  bills,  whilst  the  aasiguaif 

nature,  whether  teni[K)ral  or  s]>iritual ;  to  furnished  only  ag'enmii  claim.   The  man- 

an  academical  degree  ;   to  the  use  of  a  dates  could  be  realized  at  any  moment,  ai 

meeting-house,  &c. :  it  lies  for  tlie  produc-  the  owner  was  authorized  to  take  aiiy 
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portion  of  the  property  ciiumerated  on  the  aging  tendency ;  and  he  declares  against  all 

liUe,a8  80OU  as  he  made  his  intention  attempts  to  exalt  the  humble  classes  by  edu- 

known,  and  paid  the  quarter  part  of  its  cation.    Many  answers  appeared,  among 

MB^ned  value  without  any  further  for-  which  was  one   by  bishop   Berkeley,  to 

mafaty.      F'utt  600,000,000  of  mandates  whom  he  replied  in  1723,  in  his  Letter  to 

were  created,  but  soon  after  (March  18,  Dion.    His  Free  Thoughts  on  Rehgion 

1796),  2,400g000,000.     A  forced  circula-  (1720),was  deemed  dcistical.  He  also  wrote 

tioo  was  given  to  them,  by  which  the  several  other  works.    He  died  in  1733. 

fOTenuneDt  was  enabled  to  defray  the  Mattdingoes;  a  nation  of  negroes  found 

expenses  of  the  approaching  campaini.  in  different  parts  ofWestem  Africa,  in  Sen- 

Hub  was  hardly  done,  when  they  also  egambia  and  Guinea.  They  arc  of  tiie  Mo- 

■mk  to  nothing  ;  they  were,  therefore,  in  hammedan  religion,  and  their  language  is, 

put  redeemed,  while  the  rest  disappeared  in  some  measure,  the  commercial  language 

«f  tbemsi  Ives.    Instead  of  sinking  under  of  Western  Africa.     Tliey  are  superior  to 

di0  burden,  France  owed  her  deliverance  most  of  the  African  tribes  in  civilization, 

to  this  measure.    The  evil  carried  along  MArfooLA,  or  Mandoline  ;  an  instru- 

with  its  excess  its  cure.  ment,  the  name  of  which  is  much  more 

Majcdeville,  sir   John,  a   celebrated  musical  than  its  tones.    The  Italiail  name 

EogliBh  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  centu-  is  mandola,  mandora.    It  has  four  strings, 

nr,  was  bora  at  St.  Alban's.    He  was  of  a  t>elong8  to  the  lute  and   guitar  species, 

mpectable  &mily,  and  bred  a  physician ;  and  is  played  with  a  quill   as  well  as 

but  a  desire  to  ^isit  foreign  countries  in-  with  tlie  finger.    There  are  also  instni- 

dueed  him,  in  1332,  to  set  out  upon  a  ments  of  this  kind  with  six   or    more 

cooise  of  travels,  in  which  he  is  said  to  strings,  which,  therefore,  approach  nearer 

have  spent  34  years.    During  this  period,  to  the  nature  of  tlie  lute  (q.  v.).  It  is  chief- 

areordiDg  to  his  own  account,  he  visited  ly  in  use  in  Italy,  and  is  pleasing  when  it 

the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Eg}'pt  and  Libya,  accompanies  the  easy  song  of  the  country 

making  himself  acquainted  witli  many  Ian-  people.    The  strings  are  of  steel  or  brass, 

nages,  and  collecting  a  great  mass  of  in-  M andragora  and  Mandrake  ;  a  name 

nnnatkHi,  true  and  false,  which  he  com-  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  root  which 

mined  to  writing  in  Latin,  French  and  grew  cleft  into  two  parts,  and  resefnbleil 

English.     He    died    at    Liege,  in    1372;  the   human    form.      Hence    miraculous 

where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  mem-  powers  were  attributed  to  it,  and  the  herb 

''•n,  the  inscription  on  whirh  dprKmiinatos  it  pn)duce<l   w<i-s  railed   circ<^um.       Ac- 

i.ini  John  dt  Mandtvilk^  alias  De  Barbn^  cordiiiir  to  Joscjilms  [Antiquit.^  !KK»k  viii. 

Ujrd  of  CamjxAi.     The  only  gomiiiie  edi-  chap.  *2),  Soloruon  hadsucli  a  plant,  which 

;."!i  of  his  travels,  onlitlc'd  tiic  J'oia^e  nnd  drove  away  demons.     Pliny,  in  his  Nat- 

Tn:rm'it  of  Sir  John  Maundtvile^  Knight^  ural  History  (lib.  ti5,  cap.  13)  din^cts'  how 

vk  11*  printed  from   an  orijrinal  nianiiscript  it  should  bo  du^  np;  and  Jose])l)ns,  w1m> 

.  I  tiie  Cotton  libniry   (17'i7,   Hvo.).     His  railed  it /;«mrrw,  states  something  similar. 

•.Mff'rno   credulity  in  the  collection  of  ah-  This  root  was  supposed  to  have  a  doiihle 

•n;ni  and  f;diidous  stories  is  oidy  surpassed  sex,  and  to  make  prolific ;  hence  corrunen- 

:  y  his  iinhhishinjr  irululgcnce  in  the  most  tators  on  the  IJibh'  have  conjectui-ed  that 

I  \rmv3omit  fictions.  it  was  the  fruit  which  Rachel  desired  of 

Mandevillk,    BenianI,    a   writer  and  Leah,  acconiing  to  Gent^is  xxx.  14. 

jilij.'jician  of  considend)le  temponiry  ce-  Mandrake.     (See  Mandra{^ra,) 

i-hriiy,  was  l)orn  in  Holland  about  ItlTO.  Mamishures,   or  Ma.ntchoos".      Two 

H"  was  [irokibly  of  English   extraction,  nations,  the  Mandshures  and  Tungiiscs, 

:?  !i^  fixed  his  residence  in  Kngland,  and  whoso  common  oripn  is  proved  by  their 

'V.T^te  hi;!  works  in  the  Knglish  laii<ruagi».  traditions,  iheir  limpuage  and  their  physi- 

Ili*   rnof<t   celebnted    production    is   tluj  cal   conformation,   lielong   to   the  Maiid- 

VJtU:  of  the  Kees,  or  Private  V'ic«  s  made  shure  race,  which  wanders  over  the  vast 

Pijhiir  Benefits,  (irst  printed  in  \7ii^i.  The  dest^rts  in  the  east  of  Siberia  and  north  of 

^-:;l^^lr^Hlg  in  this  piece  is  founded  on  the  Monjjolia.     They  wen?  known  in  the  ear- 

*']'hi<iii,  that  the  hixur}'  and  suiu^rfijiity  liest  times  under  tlte  name  of  the  Kins^  or 

•Afiicli   mark  the  advanced  ^tages  of  so-  ^Viidshes.     From  A.  D.  [)2<)  they  were  trib- 

'i*"ty.  arul  the  vices  which  they  en«:ender,  utar}'  to  the  Khitans,  and  dwelt  to  the 

■j^'Ot'teii  tlie  causes  of  national  prosperi-  north  of  (/on'a,  in  Eastern  Tartary,  as  far 

:y.  end    hence  the  necessar/   prevalence  as  to  the  Ea.stem  sea  and  the  Amour.     In 

*A  \icious  principles   in   human    nature.  1114,  they  revolted,  under  Okota,  against 

Cor-iMently  with  this  doctrine,  his  ^reneral  the    Khitans,   and,  in    1118,   established 

vifws  of  n Mankind  are  of  the  most  dispar-  the  kingdom  of  Kin,  in  China,  whicli 
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^vas  cdlcd  from  the  fouDder  of  the  dynas-  the  place  set  apart  for  equestrian  exerciML 

ty.      In   1125,  Tni-tsoiig  overtlirew  the  It  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  de- 

kingdoin  of  the  Khitans,  in  the  north  of  rive  it  from  the  Italian  mom^ggio.    Bom 

Cliiim ;  he  then  attacked  die  Song,  who  writers  derive  it  from  tlie  Latin,  a  aon 

had  called  him  in  to  their  assistance,  com-  agendo.    Most  horws  are,  by  nature,  cx> 

{Nulled  Wey-tsong  to  cede  to  him  a  part  tremely  docile,  and,  when  proper  nmn 

of  China,  and  deprived  his  successor  of  are  used  with  them,  they  are  very  well  dii> 

the  remainder  of  northern  China,  leaving  posed  to  obey  their  masters.   These  ougfal, 

him  only  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  therefore,  to   endeavor,  from  the   com- 

The  Mongols,  hitherto  vassals  of  tlie  Kins,  niencement,  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 

revoked  under  the  successor  of  Tai-tsong,  the  animal,  by  kind  and  gentle  treatmeB^ 

and  compelled  the  latter  to  cede  to  them  and  by  avoiding  all  unnecesBary  aeverity. 

a  [tart  of  their  territory.    In  1208,  Gengis-  Some  horses,  indeed,  are  naturally  vidoui 

Khan  refused  the  payment  of  tribute;  in  or  obstinate,  and  must  be   cx^^nsioiiaU^ 

1212  and  12L*),  entirely  defeated  the  Kin^  punished ;  but  the  chastiBement  should  be 

threw  off  the  yoke,  and  made  the  Kins  inflicted  with  judgment  and  diacriauDft* 

themselves  his  tributaries.    Inl215,  Ning-  tion.    Spirit  has  (xM^n  sometimes  luistakti 

tsong,  sovereign  of  China,  of  the  dynasty  of  for  vice,  and  many  horses,  not  natunDf 

Song,  n.'fused  to  |Niy  the  tribute.    In  1221,  vicious,  have  been  rendered  so  by  severiff 

the  Kins  wvKi  deprived  of  part  of  tlieir  and    injudicious   treatment.      A    bom 

territory,  by  Grengis-Khan.     In  1230,  Ok-  education  may  commence  between  the 

tai  c(intinucd  the  war,  and  reduced  the  ages  of  two  and  three  years,  and  it  wil 

kingdom  under  Gnai-t9ong.      Atler  tlie  greatly  facilitate  future  operations  if  k 

expulsion  of  the  Kins  from  China,  they  has  been  housed  during  tlie  winter.  Abonl 

first  re-app(*arcd  in  155(i,  under  the  name  this  age,,  a  halter  or  cavcsson  (a  noo»- 

of  the  Mankhoas,    They  found  reception  band]  should  l)e  put  upon  the  foal,  thai  be 

in   L«;b-Tong,  between   Sharra-Mongolia  may  become  familiar  with  it.    The  groon, 

and  Corea;  but,  in  IGIO,  they  invaded  too,  when  he  cleans  the  animal,  aliouU 

China  under  Tienming,  and  made  extcn-  lifl  each  of  his  feet,  and  strike  tliem  geodf 

sive  conquests.     To  increase  tlie  confu-  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  hammer,  after 

sion,  the  rcl>el  Li  excited  an  insurrection,  which  he  will  readily  submit  to  be  shod 

attacked  tlie  om|»eror  Wey-tsong,  in  1<)43,  when  necessary.    Next,  before  feedings 

and  defeated  liiiii.    The  enipemr  hanged  the  groom  should   put  a  saddle  on  the 

hiiiHelf,  and  thus  put  nn  end  to  the  dynas-  back  of  the  foal,  and  remove  it  again  wilb 

ty  of  Ming,  the  last  fuinily  of  native  princes  great  caution.     Afler  a  while,  the  pak 

in   China.      A    rccoiiriliation    was    now  may  be  bound  over  the  saddle,  and  ibe 

effected   with  the    Mantchoos.      Tsonte  foal  led  to  stand  and  feed.     Eveiy  thing 

drove  Li  out  of  Pckin,  hut  dit^d  in   the  should  be  taught  gradually  and  gendy,t9 

midst  of  his  conquests,  which  were  com-  avoid  the  danger  of  rendering  the  aniniel 

plotcd  by  his  son,  in  1G44,  since  wliich  timid  or  vicious.    The  horse  should  now 

l>crio<l    the    Mantchoos    have    bc^en    the  be  made  to  run  at  the  end  of  a  long  rein, 

sovereigns  of  China.     Tliero  aro  at  pres-  held  in  the  hand,  a  nooseluuid  Iwing  put 

ent  no  Mantchoos  within  the  Russian  tcr-  on  his  nose,  and  a  man  following  him, 

ritory ;  a  part  of  ihctn,  when  the  Kussians  if  necessary,  widi  a  long  whi|>.     This  ex- 

came  to  Sil)eria,  left  their  possessions  in  crcise  should  be  performed    with  giwt 

Kast  Silieria,  extending  from  lake  Baikal  gentleness,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  diat 

to  the  Mongolian  mountains,  and  along  the  horse  may  not  be  fatigued,  snipiiKd 

the  river  Amour,  and   whli(in>w  to  the  or  discouraged.    Afler  he  has  acquired! 

Amour  and  China;  those  who  n^mained,  firm,  regular,  and  determined  motioD,lM 

and  submitted  to  the  Russian  government,  may  be  mounted.     Only  a  trench  or  snafflt 

fell  under  die  juris<liction  of  China,  by  and  cavesson  should  be  used  at  firsL    Tbi 

the  treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  by  which  Russia  bit  and  bridle  should  not  be  introdurei 

g:ive  up  all  the  Amour  and  the  Mantchoos,  till  the  horse  has  been  taught  to  carry  Ui 

who   were  its  subjects.    The   Stanovoi-  head  high,  and  is  free  in  his  niodomt.    A 

krelx^t  mountains  now  fonn  the  lK)unda-  fine  carriage  is  to  be  given  to  the  bone 

ry  of  die  country  inhabited  by  the  Tun-  by  bringing  his  head  in  such  a  position  tfV 

guses,   \mrt  of   whom    are   tributary    to  forina[ieri)endicularlinefromhisfon'heid 

China,  ]>art  to  Russia,  and  {lart  are  inde-  to  his  nose,aAer  which  his  head  should  be 

}>eiident.  brought  a  little  more  inwards  by  pulling 

Ma.nk.    (See  Hair,)  the  inward  rein  gendy  and  by  degmi) 

Mankgr,  or  Manage,  is  used  to  denote  and  crossing  the  outwartl  rein  a  little  ovfr, 

the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  hones,  or  whereby  he  acquires  the  most  beaudftl 
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WMtioii,  and  is  better  able  to  go  through  crossing  should  afterwards  be  effected  in 

Bi  ezerciaeSi     llie  natural  paces  of  a  the  hinder  legs,  by  briugmgiuthf^  fore  logs, 

KNBW  ara  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop,  to  &c.    In  every  exercise,  the  rider  shoiikl 

vliich  aorne  horses,  of  themselves,  add  an  avoid  all  unsettled  motiun  mid  wriggling 

ubie.-   Id  a  walk,  a  horse  lifts  two  legs  with  the  legs.     Every  thing  should  bo 

Ml  a  aide,  one  after  the  other,  beginning  eftected  by  Uie  hands  only,  and  the  legs 

ivith  the  hind  leg  firet ;  in  an  amble,  two  should  be  used  only  in  cjise  of  necessity. 

Bgi  on  a  aide  at  the  same  time ;  in  a  trot,  After  the  horse  has  l)ecn  taught  to  go  fn;e- 

Wo  at  the  same  time,  and  keeps  two  ly  on  this  lesson  to  the  right,  the  rider  may 

a  the  ipound  crosswise.     In  galloping  change  to  the  left.  The  horse  should  l)e  rid- 

Imi^t  KMrward,  the  honso  may  lead  with  den  in  the  same  manner  across  the  course, 

ridier  iore  leg,  but  unless  the  lund  leg  on  and  exenused  alternately  to  the  riglit  and 

ihe  same  aide  follows  it,  the  legs  are  said  left,  until  he  crosses  his  legs  \^itb  |)erf(rct 

a  be  diaunited ;  in  this  pace,  all  four  legs  facility,    lie  may  now,4>ernap3,  be  taught 

n  off  the  ground  at  the  sometime.    In  to  back.    Whenever  the  rider  tuoytSy  he 

idlopiDg  in  a  circle,  the  innermost  fore  should  back  a  few  [>ac^  and  then  put 

Bs  anould  lead,  or  he  is  said  to  gallop  the  horse  forwards  by  little  at  a  time.    In 

Uie.     The  canter  or  hand  gallop  is  not  backing,  if  he  attempts  to  rear,  push  him 

QoaideredaB  a  natural  paco:  it  is  im  easier  out  immediately  into  a  full  trot     When 

aHop,  in  which  the  hand  presses  on  the  the  horse  has  been  sufficiently  practised 

ridle,  to  reatrain  the  speed.    When  the  in  the  ipmdt  en  dedans^  ho  should  bo 

oiae  has  learned  to  go  jfbrward  freely,  he  made  to  traverse  a  [Miasage  with  his  head 

hoald  be  exercised  for  some  time  in  the  to  the  wall  and  with  his  croup  to  the  wall. 

aeniier  above  pointed  out,  first  at  a  walk.  The  motion  of  his  legs  in  passaging  to  the 

nd  then  at  a  trot.    The  trot  is  to  render  right,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  epaule 

pple  in  the  slioulders,  and  to  make  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  so  vice  versa, 

go  with  a  ftiee,  united  and  detennined  hut  the  head  is  always  bent  and  tunied 

A,  for  which  no  pace  is  so  well  adapt-  difterently.     In  the  ^pauU  en  dedans^  the 

d.    A  horae  lig^t  in  hand  should  be  put  horse    looks    the  contrary    way  to   that 

a  the  extended  trot    When  he  goes  free-  which  he  goes ;  in  {tassaging,  he  looks  tlie 

f,  he  ahoukl  be  brought  together  by  de-  same  way  as  he  is  going.     The  direc- 

p«ea,  until  be  bends  his  legs,  and  goes  tions  for  executing  this  lesson  are  similar 

ndtedly  and  eoually.    I(  wlien  kept  to-  to  those  of  the   ^paxde  en  dedans.     The 

nther,  he  alackena  his  pace,  push  him  equilibrium  of  the  rider's  l)ody  is  particu- 

nrwaid,  adil  keeping  him  gentlv  in  hand,  larly  necessary.    Bits  should  not  ha  used 

tf  he  ia  heavy  in  nand,  he  must  be  thrown  until  the  previous  lessons  have  l)ccn  well 

SMk  on  hia  haunches,  to  shorten  his  steps  practised    with    the    tn;iich    or   snaftle. 

md  effect  his  strength.    He  must  not  be  Horses  should  be  taught  to  lea})  by  de- 

■iflfoied  to  aink  his  neck,  and  poke  out  his  grees,  beginning  with  small  \^ii[\».    The 

Boae.    When  he  has  l>een   wTought  up  rider  must  ket^p  his  body  back,  raise  his 

into  a  proper  position,  he  should  be  made  hand  a  little,  to  lielp  up  the  fore  parts  of  the 

■HI  more  supple  in  the  shoulders,  by  the  horse,  and  be  very  attentive  to  his  balance, 

Ihkmi  of  the  ^fpati^  en  (^e^7»,  which  is,  per-  without  raising  himself  in  the  saddle,  or 

hapa^the  moat  important  lesson  of  ony.  For  moving  his  arms.     Horses  should  first 

lua  purpoee,  the  bend  of  the  neck  must  leap  standing,  then  walking,  then  trotting, 

b  procured  in  the  manner  formerly  de-  then  galloping.    A  low  bar,  covered  with 

Brined.    When  he  has  been  ridden  in  this  fnnQ^  is  liest  to  begin  with,  as  it  jiricks  the 

MMHtion  till  ho  goes  with  perfect  steadiness  legs  of  the  horse  if  he  doi>s  not  raise  hiin- 

nd  freedom,  the  rider  should  walk  him  self  sullicjentiy,  and  prevents  him  from 

brwarda  to  tlie  right,  and  endeavor,  al-  acquiring  the  dangerous  liabit  of  touching. 

noat  imperceptibly,  to  place  him  so  that  In  order  to  t(;ach  horses  to  stand  fire,  and 

be  lunder  feet  keep  the  straight  line  of  a  to  bear  the  sound  of  drums  and  other 

•all,  while  the  fore  feet  c-ome  out  about  noises,  they  should  t»e  first  accustomed  to 

I  Ibot  and  a  half  inwards,  towanls  tlie  tliem  in  the  stable  at  feeding  time.    All 

mtre.    Thia  must  be  effected  by  cross-  other  things  necessary  to  moke  a  horse 

Dg  the  outward  rein,  in  the  right  hand,  steady  may  be  easily  taught  byguod  judg- 

owuda  the  left,  a  little  backwards,  which  ment,  }»atience  and  gentleness.     Of  all 

MNDoeb    the    horse    to  bring  the  right  bad  temyiers  and  quuhties  in  horses,  those 

telilderibrwarda,and  tocross  theinwunl  which  ore  occ^oned  by  ignorant  riilcre 

mg  over  the  outward.    The  rider  siiould  and  harsh  treatment,  are  the  njost  com- 

ilao  preaa  hia  right  leg  to  the  horse's  side,  mon  and  the  worst    (For  mounting,  ^c, 

iffaich  bringa  in  hia  ahoulders.    The  same  see  Horsemanship,) 
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Mawelli,  Pietro  ;  a  comic  aneer,  who,  found  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  wai  da- 

about  the  year  1750,  went  at  the  head  of  a  covered,  in  1726,  by  Ch.  von  BarteniteiiL 

company  of  Italian  siugers  to  Paris,  and  Part  of  the  manuscript  was  puUnbed 

gained  the  public  favor  by  his  comic  tal-  itf  1748  (2  vols^  Zuricn) ;  in  1758,  sod 

enL    A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the  1759,  complete,  by  Bodmer  and  BreitiD- 

favorers  of  tlie  modem  Italian  niu«c  and  ger.    It  is  important  in  the  histoiy  of 

the  old  French  style.    The  parties  were  German  literature, 

called  bu^onists  and  antibvffonista.    The  Manetho  ;  an  ancient  Eg3rptian  hi«i>- 

chiefs  ot  the  parties  were  Grimm  and  rian,  who  was  high  priest  of  Heliopofis, 

Rousseau.    The  Italian  music  was  victo-  in  the  reiffn  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphw, 

rious.  about  904  B.  C.    He  wrote  in  Gurak  • 

Manes,  among  the  Romans ;  the  souls  history  of  £g}'pt,  from  the  eariieat  times 
of  the  dead.  The  cood  spirits  were  also  to  the  last  yeare  of  Nectanebis,  and  pie- 
called  UtreSf  and  Uie  evil  larva.  Some  tended  that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  n- 
regarded  tliem  as  the  good  aud  evil  genii,  cred  pillars  of  the  first  Hennes  Trismegii- 
which  attend  men  through  life.  The  tus ;  the  in8cri}>tions  on  which,  afbr  ibe 
manes  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal  flood,  were  translated  into  Greek,  but 
gods ;  but  a  belief  was  prevalent,  that  written  in  the  sacred  characten,  and  dc^ 
they  sometimes  appeared  upon  the  earth  posited  in  the  sacred  recesses  of  Egypt 
in  the  fonn'  of  ghosts,  particularly  on  the  The  manifest  absurdity  of  this  preteiaioo 
30th  of  August,  4th  of  October,  aud  7th  induces  several  writen  to  think,  that  aome 
of  NoveniL^r ;  whence  the  Romans  con-  mistake  or  corruption  has  taken  place  in 
sidered  these  unlucky  days.  The  super-  the  passage  of  Eusebius  which  relates  it 
stitious  notion  that  the  spirits  of  the  de-  The  work  of  Manetho,  which  is  kst,  coo- 
parted  had  an  important  influence  on  the  sisted  of  three  parts,  the  fint  of  wliich 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  die  living,  espc-  contained  the  hlstoiy  of  the  fodB  or  he 
ctally  of  those  with  whom  they  had  been  roes,  and  the  second  and  thud  that  of 
formerly  connected,  produced  a  general  twenty  dynasties  of  kings,  which,  having 
fear  of  tliem,  and  made  people  veiy  cau-  been  epitomized  b^  Julius  Afncaniu^  are 
tious  of  offending  tiiem.  As  they  were  recorded  by  Eusebius.  Several  fiagmeDH 
supposed  to  persecute  those  who  disturb-  of  Manetho  are  preserved  by  Josepbo^ 
ed  their  remauis,  tombs  were  held  sacred,  in  his  work  against  Apion.  (See  Sojf- 
mid  victims  (tn/erue)  and  libations  offered  fctrUif  and  JHRerydypkies.] 
to  the  manes.  When  it  was  not  known  Manfreoi,  Eiistachio  ;  an  eminoit 
whctlier  a  corpse  had  l)een  buried  or  not,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  in 
a  cenotaph  was  erected,  and  the  manes  1674,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  applied 
were  solemnly  invited  to  rest  there,  from  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  mathematical 
fear  that  otherwise  they  would  wander  science,  and,  in  1G96,  was  a|^K>inted  pio- 
ai>out  the  world,  terrifying  the  living,  fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  uuivenity  of 
and  se<Ocing  the  body  which  they  had  Bologna.  In  conjunction  witli  Victor 
onre  inhabited.  It  was  also  supposed  Stancari,  he  commenced  a  series  of  u- 
that  tlicy  delighted  in  blood  ;  various  ani-  tronomical  observ'adons,  of  which  he  af- 
in:ils  wens  tlu'rcforts  slain  ui>ou  the  fune-  terwards  published  an  account  in  bii 
mi  piles, — particularly  thoso  of  which  the  Sched<B  Juathemaiicit,  In  1703  appeared 
do«Mui.sed  hud  been  fond  during  his  life, —  his  treatise  on  the  Solar  Macule :  and  the 
and  burned  with  the  body.  following  year  he  was  chosen  regent  of 

Manes  ;  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mant-  the  college  of  Montalto,  and  also  surveror- 

clnoans.    (Sen  Manichces.)  general  of  the  rivers  and  waters  c^thf 

jMa^trsse,  Iiridiger  von  ;  anadveofZu-  Bologuese  territories.  In  170S,  he  pub- 
rich,  who,  in  133(),  when  tlic  aristocrats  of  lished  a  woric  on  the  Refbrmiition  of  tbr 
Ills  city,  expelled  by  the  burgomaster  Hruns,  Calendar;  and  he  ailerwards  began  tlif 
threatened  to  return  with  tlie  8up))ort  composition  of  his  Ephemeride»Moimm 
of  Austrio,  rcceive^l  the  chief  ronunand  ccdekiunij  which  he  carried  on  from  1715 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  was  victorious,  to  1725.  On  the  foundation  of  the  ittfd- 
luid  saved  tlic  liberty  of  Zurich.  Afler  tute  of  Bologna,  in  1712;  Manfredi  wm 
die  death  of  Bmns,  ho  was  chosen  burgo-  appointed  astronomer  to  that  esiabliRb- 
master,  lie  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  ment  He  was  admitted  an  associate  of  tfar 
fonned  a  collection  of  140  love-songs,  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  FnnSi  andi 
ealled  allcr  him  the  Manesse  collection,  in  1729,  a  foreign  member  of  the  r^ 
It  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  society  of  London.  Ho  died  in  179BL 
17th  century  in  Switzerland,  but  was  car-  Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  be 
ried  off,  and,  during  the  30  years'  war,  was  the  author  of  other  matheoncical  and 
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meal  productioDs;  and  after  his  as  tlie  protoxide.    The  red  oxide  \b  formed 

ppeared  a  volume  of  bis  poems.  by  exposing  the  nitrate,  or  peroxide  of 

lAAESB,  in  the  condition  of  an  ore,  manganese,  to  a  white  heat,  out  of  the 

n  used  in  certain  aits,  before  its  influence  of  smbky   vapors.      It  has  a 

as  a  distinct  metal,  was  known,  brownish-red  color  when  cold,    and   \s 

and  Beigman,  from  an  examina-  nearly  black  while  wnnn.    It  consists  of 

this  ore,  inferred  that  it  chieflv  two -proportionals  of  the  protoxide,  and 

1  of  the  oxide  of  a  peculiar  metaL  one  of  tlie  peroxide.    It  dissolves,  in  small 

in  the  metal  pure,  the  mineral  is  quantity,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ^ivithout 

1  in  muriatic  acid,  the  oxide  of  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  forming  aji 

)cipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  amethyst-red   liquid.*     On    heating   this 

evapc^n^ted  to  dryness ;  theresidu-  solution,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 

if  heating  to  expel  the  muriate  of  red  oxide,  oxygen  is  evolved,  the  color 

a,  18  pure  oxide  of  manganese,  disappears,  and  a  proto-sulphate  remains. 

B  made  into  a  paste,  ynth  a  small  Strong  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tlie  red 

of  oil  and  charcoal,  and  exposed,  oxide  into  a  colored  solution,  which  ex- 

2ible,  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  hales  chlorine,  and  gradually  passes  into  a 

r  wind-furnace ;  the  result  of  the  colorless  proto-muriate.     A  compound, 

18  the  manganese  in  the  metallic  possessing  very  singular  properties,  as  re- 

Hydrogen  gas,  passed  over  the  spects  die  colors  to  which  it  gives  rise 

KCide,  will  also  reduce  it.    The  when  in  solution,  and  which,  nt)m  this 

of  a  white  color,  vnth  a  shade  of  circumstance,  has  received  the  fanciful 

ftving  a  moderaie  lustre,  which  name  of  tlie  nnneral  chameUon^  is  formed 

V  however,  on  exposure  to  the  by  fusing  together  the  native  black  oxide 

texture  is  granular ;  it  is  brittle  of  manganese  and  potash,  or  its  carbonate, 
d ;  specific  gravity,  8. ;  heated  in  which,  on  being  dissolved  in  water,  com- 
or  chlorine,  it  takes  fire,  and  forms  municates  to  it  a  greenish-blue  color. 
e  or  chloride.  The  oxides  of  The  solution,  on  standing  a  little  time  ex- 
eae  have  exercised  the  skill  of  posed  to  tlie  air,  lets  fidl  the  oxide  of  iron 
tiemlstB,  and  are  hardly  yet  deter-  which  it  contains,  and  the  color  becomes 
eyond  controversy.  Throe,  most  blue ;  and,  on  die  addition  of  worm  water, 
r  four,  well  defined  oxides  may  be  or  an  acid,  the  solution  assumes  a  violet 
;  and  some  intermediate  oxides,  color,  from  which  it  soon  passes  to  red, 
oded  of  these,  exist  in  nature,  brown,  black,  and  lastly  becomes  colorless. 
lotxiffe  is  best  obtained  by  trans-  When  the  color  of  the  solution  is  bluish- 
hydrogen  gas  over  the  deutoxide,  green,  the  inangniicse  is  believed  to  be 
I  or  wbonate  of  manganese,  ig-  united  with  the  alkali,  in  the  condition  of 
a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  glass  tube.  It  manganeseous  acid ;  and  when  it  is  red, 
iDent  in  the  air,  but,  when  heated  the  manganese  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
Pahr^  it  absorbs  oxygen  very  rap-  state  of  monganesic  acid.  The  mangsne- 
ly  at  a  low  red-heat,  it  passes  from  seous  acid  is,  according  to  this  view,  very 
d  color,  almost  instantaneously,  easy  of  decom[>osition.  When  combined 
k.  It  consists  of  manganese  76J^  with  potash,  it  forms  a  submanganesite ; 
gen  33.18.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  and  whenever  the  potash  is  saturated,  or 
per  salts  of  manganese,  which,  its  action  weakened,  the  manganeseous 
\X9y  are  coloriess.  The  deutoxide  acid  is  decomposed  into  deutoxide  of 
irtd  by  exposing  the  nitrate  or  manganese  and  manganesic  acid ;  hence 
I  of  manganese,  for  a  considerable  the  clionges  of  the  solution.  According  to 
dull  ignition.  It  is  found  native  the  experiments  of  Frommherz,  the  man- 
rinonatoidal  manganese  ore  (gray  gonesic  acid  has  a  dark  carmine-red  color, 
manganese),  and  consists  of  70.  tastes  sweetish  at  first,  but  afterwards  bit- 
'  30.  oxygen.  When  heated  with  ter  and  ostriiigent,  and  is  destitute  of 
e  ackl,  oxygen  gos  is  extricated  smell.  When  heated  with  care,  it  vola- 
Btrescence,  and  a  protosulphate  tilizes.    It  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of 

The  peroxide  exists  native  and  hydrogen  gas,  the  hydrogen  acids,  car- 

eed  IB  perfect  purity.    It  may  be  buret  of  sulphur,  the  metals,  and  all  or- 

ly  prepared,  by  heating  the  dry  ganic  substances.    The  salts  of  monga- 

nte  tdl  a  uniform  black  moss  be  nese  are  usually  prepared  from  die  black 

which  must  be  pulverized,  washed  peroxide.    The  acids,  which  have  a  strong 

ot  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  affinity  to  the  protoxide,  expel  the  excess 

sntly  cflJcined  with  constant  stir-  of  oxygen,  especially  if  their  action  is 

t  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  aided  by  heat ;  with  other  acids,  it  is  ne- 
21* 
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ceesary  to  add  a  little  carbonaceous  matter,  bility,  does  not  comhiiie  readily 

as  sugar,  to  abstract  a  portion  of  oxygen  of  the  metals.    It  showis,  however,  eoii- 

froin  the  peroxide.    The  principal  salt  is  sidcrable  afSnity  to  iron,  occurring  fie- 

the  ndphaU  of  manganese,  which  may  bei  qucntly  combined  with  it  in  nature.    Itii 

thus  prepared:  the  acid  acts  very  slowi^  contained,  also,  in  those  ores  of  iron  whkh 

on  the  metal  itself;  if  diluted,  however,  it  are  best  adapted  to  the  &brication  cimid, 

acts  more  quickly,  hydrogen  ffos  being  and  is  supposed  to  improve  the  quality  tf 

disengaged,  of  a  fetid  smell.    The  solu-  steeL    Gold  and  iron  are  rendered  mm 

tiou,  when  concentrated,  is  of  a  rose  color;  fusiUe  by  a  due  addition  of  mwngancw; 

when    obtained    neutral,    it   affords,    on  and  the  latter  metal  is  rendered  more  dne- 

evaporation,  granular  crystals  of  a  reddish  tile.    Copper  becomes  less  fuaiUe,  and  ii 

color,  transparent  and  soluble.    Its  taste  is  rendered  wluter,  but  of  a  color  sijbfeet  to 

styptic  and  bitter,  and  it  is  very  soluble  in  tarnish.    Maneanese  is  applied  to  no  ae 

hot  water.    Mtrate  of  mnngfinese  may  be  in  its  metallic  ionn.  .  The  black  oxide  ii 

formed  from  the  carbonate.     It  is  veiy  employed  by  the  chemist  in  preparim 

soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize.     It  oxygen  and  chlorine  gases.     It  has  Vm§ 

may  also  be  formed  by  making  the  acid  been  used  in  the  art  of  glass-making  to 

act  on  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manca-  counteract  the  green  tinge  communicani 

nese  and  sugar  or  gum ;  the  vegetable  by  tlie  iron  contained  in  the  materials— ■ 

substance  serving  to  reduce  the  manga-  effect  which  it  produces  by  yielding  oiy- 

nese  to  a  minimum  of  oxidizement,  while  gen  to  tlie  oxide  of  iron,  and  Imn^gitii 

much    carbonic    acid  is  evolved.     The  a  high  deeree  of  oxidation ;  in  a  lu§K 

muriatic  acid  is  equally  incapable  of  com-  quantity  added  to  glass,  it  gives  a  punk 

bining  directly  with  the  black  oxide,  but  color.    It  is  also  iraed  to  give  a  black  enor 

accoiSing  to  tlie  usual  law,  it  de-oxidates  to  earthen  ware^ — Om   qf  MBOigmoL 

it:  onefMLrtof  the  muriatic  acid  is  decom-  1.  Gray  manganese  ore  is  found  in  pri^ 

posed ;  its  hydrogen  combines  witii  the  matic  crystals,  whose  primary  form  nqr 

excess  of  ox>'gen  of  the  black  oxide,  to  be  considered  as  a  right  rhombic  priai 

form  water ;  the  chloriue,  the  other  ele-  of  lOQP  and  80°.    It  also  clcttTes  panJU 

meiit  of  tliis  portion  of  tlie  acid,  is  evolved;  with  both  the  diagonals  of  this  priMi 

.'U)d  the  rest  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites  The   crystals   are   usually    slender  ad 

with  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  to  form  much  striated,  longitudinally.      Fracmn 

the  muriate.    The  solution  of  muriate  of  uneven;  lustre  metallic;  color  daritttri- 

mangancsc  is  of  a  rose  color  when  con-  pay   to    iron-black  ;    streok    browiaib- 

centrated,  and    affords,  by    evaporation,  black ;  oitaque ;  brittle ;   hardiKSS  tboit 

small  crystals  of  a  pale  rose  color,  which  that  of  limestone ;  specific  gravity,  4096; 

ore  four-sided  tables ;  they  are  deUques-  it  also  occurs  in  twin  crystab,  in  renifbnn, 

cent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  a  red-  botr}'oidal  and  other  imitative  shapes,  with 

heat,  are  converted  into  a  red  chloride,  a  suriace  generally   rough    and  draqr ; 

Carbonate  and  vhosphate  of  manganese  composition  columnar,  of  various 

may  be  formed  by  tyoublc  decom()osition,  of  individuals,  often  forming  a 

bcnng  thrown  down  in  tlie  state  of  insolu-  granular  composition.      In   the 

hie  precipitates.    Tlic  snlis  of  manganese  varieties,  the  granular  or  columnar  .  ^ 

suficr  decomposition  from  the  alkalies,  position    oflen   becomes    impalpable,  i 

which  precipitate  tlic  oxide :  they  ore  not  which  cases  the  fracture  is  earthy.    Gisf 

decomposed,  however,  by  the  iiiflanuna-  manganese  ore  has  b^n  divided  into  wef- 

blea,  or  the  other  metals,  which  is  a  proof  eral  sub-species,  chiefly  in  coowqueoee 

of  the  affinity  of  manganese  to  oxygen,  of  its  mechanical  composition.    Radieki 

Oxide  of  manganese  combines  with  those  gray  manganese  ore  comprises  long  aofr- 

earths  ca])able  of  vitrification,  and  with  ular,  or  reed-like  prisms,  and  such  mw- 

their  compounds,  and  communicatees  to  si  ve  varieties  as  consist  of  columnar  parti- 

die  glasses  \vhich  they  form  a  violet  tinge ;  cles  of  composition,  while  xhefoliaied  ooe 

it  inifiarts  tlie  same  color,  also,  to  borax  refers  to  short  prisms  and  gnmular  com- 

nnd  other  vitrifiable  salts.    Wlieii  heated  positions.     Compact  grey  manganese  or 

widi  these  fluxes,  by  the  blow-pipe,  the  contains  varieties  composed  ofimpalpabb 

rx)lor  soon  disapftears  in  tlie  uitenor  flame,  granular    individuate,    and    earti^  mj 

from  de-oxidation,  but  apiiears  again  if  a  manganese  ore,  such  as  have  lost  ttiar 

little  nitre  be  added.    Sulphwci  of  inun-  coherence,  and  appear  in  the  state  of  n 

ganese  was  obtained  by  Berthier,  by  heat-  earthy  powder.    The  composition  of  some 

ing  tlie  sulphate  in  a  charcoal  cru(;iblc ;  varieties  belonging  to  this  species,  bto 

it  was  of  a  gray  color  and  crystalline  been  found  l^  Klaproth  to ' 
appearance.    Manganese,  from  its  infusi- 
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Bhick  oxide  of  manganefld,  9CL50    89.00  is  a  rare  minerd,  occumng  cr^'stalliKed  in 

OzygBD, 2l25    10^  octahedroiw,  with  a  square  bctse,  wboee 

Water, 7.00        .50  psrrainids  are  iuc lined  to  each  otlier,  at  an 

H  h  infiirible  before  the  blow-piiM!, and  ?"«>«  of  llj^  30^.      Fracture  uneven; 

calm   glass  of  borax   violet   blue.     It  f*^  imperfect  metallic ;  color  brown- 

ii  iDBoliible  in  nitric  acid.     In    heated  ^^-^^^^ ;  «re«k  dark-nxldish  or  chert- 

ailphuric   acid,   it   disengages   oxygen;  nut-brown;  opacjue;    hardness  equal  to 

ad  dilorine  is  evolved,  iT  it  is  brought  ™^  ^^  apatite;  specific  gravity,  4.72.    It 

into  contact  with  muriatic  acid;    i£o,  fl«o  occurs  mowm^  poases«i<l  ot  a  granu- 

Mm  the  Wow-pipe,  or  alone  in  a  strong  "^  .composition.    It  is  probable,  that  the 

Int,  it  gives   out  oxygen.     The   gray  ^^^  ["J™  riedmom,  analyzed  by  Ber- 

amganeee  ore  frequently  accompanies  ^eUus,  belonged  to  this  siKJcies ;  if  so,  its 

«e  EflRiiatitic  iron  ores;  and  sometimes  <^'"P^^"°  ^?"*^  '?u'''"'^®.  ?^  T?'^*" 

ii  euthy  and  compact  varieties  consti-  "^»  '^.80;  silica,  U17;  oxide  of  iron, 

Mb  beds  by  themselves.     It  also  occura  t'^^  ?  '^^  aluinmo,  2.80.    In  the  oxidating 

k  veiiM,  parriculariy  in  porphyry,  along  ^^^  /^^  ^^^,  blow-pqie,  it  yields  a  fine 

nidi  flulpbate  of  baiytes.    lbs  most  cele-  ^mcthystHcolored  glass.    It  is  soluble  m 

kaaed  loeaUties  are  ihlefield  in  Uie  Hartz,  ^^^  sulphunc  acid.    It  lias  been  found 

tod  CEhrenstock  in  Thuringia.     It  has  ™  v«»?»»  '"  pon>hyry,  along  with  other 

vwm  localities  also  in  Saxonv,  Bohe-  ?[««  «*  manpinese,  at  Oehrenstock,  near 

,  Himgaiy,  France  and  Eugfand.    It  ^^mejiau  m  rhumigia,  and  at  Ihlefield  m 

been  Siserved  in  many  of  the  Ameri-  ">«  Hartz.— J.    Compact  manganeat  ore, 

MB  Btates;  but  occure  most  abundantly  in  ««•  ymdtavabU  manganrst  on,  occura  m 

rcnnoiit,  at  Bennington  and  Monkton,  feniforra,  botryoidal  and  fruiicose  shapes, 

Kseomnanied    with  Tiwmatite    and    un-  having  a  colufiiiiar  or  granular  composi- 

alemdUrraanganesc  ore.     The  uses  of  S^n,    sometimes  unpnlijable.      Fracture 

fcics  of  manganese  ore,  wherever  it  ^^  conchoidal,  or  even ;  lustre  inipeifect 

in  quantit}',  are  very  important  for  metollic ;  color  bluish-black,  passing  into 

I  chemical  operations,  and  for  none  ^J^.  steel-gray ;  streak  brownish-black ; 

90  than  the  manufacnire  of  chloride  «*""P»  5  ?P«4"c ;  brittle ;  haroncss  nearly 


bT  fime,  the  ordinary  bleaching  powder.  ^^^  ^o  that  of  feldsi»ar ;  specific  gravity, 

■i-  twe  in  the  manufiicture  of  glass,  is  ^^\   ^^  ?ccu«  sometimes  accompanied 

▼ew  considerable.     Black  wad  de-  *^y  heeinaute,  but  generally  along  witlf 

.J  to  be  mentioned  under  this  siiccies,  ^f^^"*  o^^^  ^^  manpinese,  in  veins,  in  the 

a  T«iy  remaritable  sulwtance  among  <>**««•  ^^f;     '^  is  found  at  numerous 

which  contain  manganese.    It  oc-  PJ*^  »"  Luropo,  and  in  the  U.  btates.— 

in  reniform,    botr}  oitlal,    fruticoso  4-  ^^^^ritat  bUmk,  or  ttdphunt  of  man- 

uiMiescent  shafies,  in  froth-like  coat-  «r«"^  «,«"«  <?*.  }^^  ^^^f  ""^  «f,  this 

km,  on  odicr  minerals,  or  massive.    Its  metol,and  hiw  hitherto  only  l«en  found 

mmiosidon  is  generally  inqiulpable,  and  *t  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Com- 

Ae  ^Scture   e?on    or    eaAhr    Color  ^'«"-   }^  «  "^^y  ^f'^^^'^^h  generally 

howB,  of  various  shades ;  oi»a'que ;  very  ofcumng  massive,  in  distinct  concreUons. 

•Mife;  eoils  and  writes;  lianlne^  bc^  p^*^''  iron-black;  lustre  imperfect  metal- 

WdHtoftalc;  spei-ific  gravit}-, a7 ;  the  lie;   streak  darit  green;  oimque;  rather 

— fa^Li,  »»  «o«r  iJ«Kt  vvV.««  a1^  .  vo*  o.  sectile :    hardness  but  little  suiHjnor  to 


umaiieous  combustion.'    Itconsirtsof-  the  blow.pi|ie,  it  is  melted  with  difficulty. 

*^  . ,      ^  -Q  If  reduced  to  jiowder,  and  thrown  into 

Oade  of  manganese, C8.  citric,  muriatic,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 

~ "^"i 1^^  it  emits   sulphurutoii    hydrogen,  and  is 

^atov 1  nn  ^**®'^®*^' — **•    Phosphate   of   manganue 

^™PP»  *  1  *.i' iVnn  occura  msssivc,  witli  a  cleavage  in  three 

Baryu.  and  ailica, 9.00  direcUous,  penmidicular  to  each  oUier, 

it  bH  been  found  in  tlie  Hartz,  in  Devon-  one  of  which  is  more  distinct  than  tiie 

ttid  Cornwall  in  Englaml,  also  at  resL     Fracture  small  conchoidal ;  lustre 

kealhy  in  tlio  U.  States,  in  Coniiccti-  resinous  ;  color  blackisli-brown ;  streak 

The  black  wad  is  conceived  to  be  yeHowisli  or  rcddisli-gray ;  o|Nique ;  brit- 

te  coloring  matter  in  the  dendritic  deline-  tie ;  hanhioss  alwve  that  of  afiatite  ;  s]>e- 

npon  steatite,  limestone  and  otlier  cific  gravity,  *).4'L   U<'fore  the  blow-pipe,  it 

'^  Pyramidal  manganeae  on  melts  easily  into  a  black  scoria ;  is  read- 
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ily  disBolved  in  nitric  acid,  without  effer-       MAifGosTESir.    This  ftr-ftmed 

vescence,  and  consLsts  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  product  of  a  middling-sized  an 

31.00  ;  oxide  of  manffanese,  42.00 ;  and  tiful  tree,  the  gareima  mangoglana 

phosphoric  acid,  27.00.     It  has  hitherto  anists,  and  was  originally  broug] 

been  found  only  at  Limoges  in  France,  and  the  Molucca  islands,  but  is  now  cu 

at  Washington  in  Connecticut — 6.  Cor-  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indie 

banaU  of  Manganese  is  found  crystallized  leaves  are  Ikt^  opposite,  smootl 

in  rhomboids  of  106°  51',  and  massive,  ceous  and  entire :  the  flowere  are  t 

Fracture  uneven,  imperfect  conchoidal ;  and  solitaiy,  and  of  a  deepr^  cd 

lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly ;  color  fruit  is  shaped  like,  and  about  as  1 

various  diades  of  rose-r^,  partly  wclining  an  orange,  divided  internally  into 

to    brown ;   brittle ;   hardness   but  litde  cells,  each  containing  a  single  sc 

above  that  of  calcareous  spar ;  specific  belongs  to  the  guUtferOy  a  natunl 

gravity,  3.59;  the  massive  varieties  pre-  which  is  not  found  l)eyond  the  tropii 

sent   globular   and   botryoidal    shapes  ;  on  all  hands,  admitt^  to  be  the  n 

composition   granular,  sometimes  small,  licious,  as  well  as  the  most  wholes 

and  even  impupable ;  it  consists  of  oxide  all  known  fruits,  and  yet  we  h 

of  mansanese,  M.60 ;  carbonic  acid,  33.75 ;  heard  of  its  introduction  into  any 

oxide  of  iron,  1.87;  silica,  4.37;  lime,  2.50.  inter-tropical   America,    althougt 

It  effervesces  rather  briskly  in  nitric  acid ;  pains  have  been  taken  to  transport 

before  the  blow-pipe,  its  color  is  changed  so  many  of  the  productions  of  the 
into  gray,  brown  and  black,  and  it  decrepi-        Mangrove  (i^dzophora) ;    a  0 

tates   stronffly,    but  is  infusible  witiiout  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  sbnib 

addition.    It  is  found  in  the  Saxon  mines  grow  in  tropical  countries,  along  1 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Friberg;  also  at  dersof  the  sea,  in  places  which  ai 

Nagvag  in  Transylvania.    (For  an  account  to  be  overflowed  by  the  salt  wai 

of  the  red  and  reddish-brown  siliceous  as  far  as  low  water  mark.    Their  fc 

ores  of  manganese,  see  Silicate  0/ Manga-  are  long,  hang  down  towards  dn 

fuse,)  and,  when  they  have  reached  it,  ta 

Mangel-wurzel  ;   a    kind    of  beet,  and  produce  new  trunks.   In  tl^  1 

which  does  not  afford  fodder  of  as  good  immense  and  almost  impenetrable 

quality,  nor  in  such  abundance,  as  was  are  formed,  which  are  filled  wi 

supposed  at  the  time  of  its  introduction ;  numbers  of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  i 

but  it  is  valuable  from  its  size  and  hardy  toes,  and  also  oysters,  which  attacJ 

namre.    The  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  a  selves  to  the  branches.    The  let 

substitute  for  spinach,  and  continue  in  simple,  opposite  and  entire.     Th 

season  long  after  that  plant  has  withered,  are  remarkable  for  throwing  on 

In  some  puts  of  Germany,  the  fanners  which  vegetate  amon^  the  branchc 

prefer  it,  for  their  cattle,  to  most  vegete-  trees,  while  yet  adhering  to  the  fb 

bles ;  and,  besides,  it  can  be  obtained  at  The  R,  mangle  is  found  m  Florida 

the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  green  as  far  north  as  the  30th  parallel  of  ] 

fodder  is  much  wanted.  This  genus,  and  an  allied  one,  fbn 

Mango  ;  a  celebrated  fruit,  now  pro-  ural  family  by  themselves, 
duced  in  most  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the        Manheim  ;  a  city  of  Baden,  ca] 

^lobe.    It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  at  the  coi 

mtroduced  into  Jamaica  in  the  year  1782.  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine ;  34  i 

The  taste  is  delicious,  slighUy  acid,  and  of  Carlsruhe;  lon.8^28'E.;  laL49 

jrields  only  to  the  niangosteen.    The  tree  population,  21,500.    In  1606,  it  was 

IS  allied  to  the  sumach,  and  belongs  to  the  by  the  elector  palatine  for  the  si 

natural  order  iertbinJtkace<£,    It  attains  the  town,  being,  before,  a  petty  villu 

height  of30  or  40  feet,  has  a  rapid  growtii,  a  casUe.    In  1719,  it  becametl 

and  is  very  productive.    The  leaves  are  dence  of  the  elector  of  the  Paladn 

simple,  alternate,  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  his   court,  and  so  continued    til 

smootii  and  entire.    The  flowers  are  in-  In  1802,  it  was  annexed  to  Bad 

conspicuous,  reddish,    and    disposed    in  contains  a  very  large  palace,  is  t 

large    terminal    panicles.     The    fruit  is  ond  residence    of  the    grand-dul 

kidney-shaped,  subject,  however,  to  a  good  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  ap> 

deal  of  variation  in  size,  form  and  color,  the  grand-duchy.    Manheim  pre 

and  contains    a    large,   flattened   stone,  flue  view  from  a  distance.    It  is 

More  than  80  varieties  of  mango  are  cul-  into  four  quarters,  and  is  of  an  ova 

tivated,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  It  is  built  with  the  greatest  regukoi 

and  diiliMie  a  delightful  perfume.  streets  are  wide,  straight,  weU  psv 
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imifonn  and  neat,  and  the  pub-  way  of  bis  doctruie&    Tbe  reading  of  the 
1b  buildiapi  laifpe  and  handsome ;  and  it  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians  no^ 
ft  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Gennanv.    It  suirgested  to  him  the  idea  that  he  was 
eantaina  Luthoan,  Refonned  and  Catho-  cafied  to  the  purification  of  Christianity 
ie  dmichefl^  a  synagogue,  and  three  hos-  from  Jewish  and  hierarcliicai  deformities, 
pU^    The  nakce  contams  a  gallery  of  and  to  the  diffusion  of  a  mysterious  doc- 
aundnga,  caninet  of  antiquities,  and  a  trine,  unrevealed  by  the  aposties — ^nay, 
ttnrj  of  00,000  volumes.    The  observa-  that  lie  was  the  Comforter  promised  in 
iDiy  m  a  noble  building,  with  a  curious  the  New  Testament.     Having  escaped 
lower  106  leet  high.    The  lyceum,  or  from  prison,  and  collected  new  disciples 
gymnawnmj  for  tlie  education  of  the  up-  at  Arabion,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
far  cloawi^  is  superintended  by  able  in-  Mesopotamia,  he  sought,  under  the  name 
ftucten.  of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  and,  according  to 
Maitia;  a  Roman  spectre,  the  mother  tiie  Arabic  narrative,  favored  by  Sapoi^s 
•f  the  Manes,  to  whom,  in  the  most  an-  successor,  Hormizdas  (Hormuz),  A.  D. 
Cient  tioMB,  human  sacrifices,  particularly  272,  to  convert  the  Christians  in  those  re- 
•f  elii]dren,*were   offered.     Tliis  took  eioiis  to  his  doctrines.    While  engaged  in 
ifaoe  as  kte  as  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Uiese  endeavors,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ihnieibufl.    In  subsequent  times,  onions  twice  overcome  by  Archilaus,  a  Christian 
•■a  poppy-heads  were  sacriticed  instead  bishop  at  Kaskor  (Charroe)  in  Mesopota- 
af.cDildreOi    Little  figures,  stuffed  with  mia,  in  two  disputations ;  to  have  incunrtd 
WM^  were  hung  outside  the  house,  to  ap-  again  the  suspicion  of  the  Persian  court, 
tease  the  Mania ;  also  cleivs  of  yam,  equial  and,  in  the  year  277,  to  have  been  execut- 
m  number  lo  tbe  slaves,  to  protect  them,  ed  (according  to  the  Christian  account, 
Maitia.    (See  Mental  Dtrangement,)  flayed  alivel  at  the  command  of  king 
Mahicheks,  or  MAificH£Ai«s.    Of  the  Vamcces  (Vaharem).    Proceeding  on  the 
ftonder  of  this  sect — ^whom  die  Orientals  ground  of  an  eternal  opposition  of  good 
0died  Jlfimt^  the  fiithers  of  the  church,  and  evil,  mingling  the  philosop^  of  ^r- 
temung  likewise  his   adherents  duscht  (Zoroaster)  with  his  arbitrary  ver- 
-history  contains  two  difiercnt  sions  of  biblical  doctrines,  his  system  pos- 
Tbe  older  accoun^  contained  sesses  but  litUe  in  common  with  Chris- 
ihe  historians  of  the  Christian  church,  tianity.  except  the  language.   He  assumes 
ftr  more  credible  than  the  Arabic  two  principles,  independent  of  each  odier ; 
of  the  tenth  century,  which  makes  one  of  good — the  God,  without  fonn,  in 
L  accomplished  magician,  a  skilful  the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  one  of  evil — 
r,  and  a  Christian  priest,  but  says  the  hyle,  or  devil,  of  colossal  stature  and 
^fffhing  particulariy  new  respecting  him.  human  shape,  in  the  darkness  of  matter ; 
AooonUDg  to  the  first  account,  he  became,  the  former  strengthened  by  two  eniana- 
^ipfaea  a  Doy,  a  slave,  under  the  name  of  tious,  created  in  die  beginning,  the  Son 
OihMMi,  to  a  wealthy  widow  in  Peisia,  at  and  the  Spirit,  and  superior  to  the  latter, 
whuee  house  he  met  with  die  four  books  botii  surrounded  by  innumerable  similar 
flf  Scythianus,  an  Egyptian  enthusiast,  of  sBons,  or  elementary  natures,  proceeding 
whsm  oothing  more  is  known,  which  had  from  them,  which  dwell  in  the  five  de- 
left her  by  his  scholar  Terebinthus,  or  mcnts,  or  spheres,  that  rise  one  over  the 
^enMedAfyHeries^Chc^pterSy  Gospel  other  in  the  kingdom  of  good,  viz.  light, 
^)  and  JVediunf,    By  the  pcru»u  of  clear  water,  clear  air,  genid  fire,  and  pure 
hookup  he  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of  ether;  and,  in  die  kingdom  of  evil,  dark- 
ihe  world  and  of  spirits,  framed  from  the  ness,  or  earth,  troubled  water,  stormy  air, 
doaliitic  ideas  of  the  Chakleeans,  togetiier  consuming  fire  and  snioke,  from  each  of 
mditbesysteinsoftiie  Gnostics.  (See  Gtwa-  which  proceed  congenial  creatures.    Dur- 
'  I.)    Bmag  lefl  the  heir  of  his  mistress  ing  an  internal  war  of  die  always  discord- 
ber  deaUi,  he  assumed  the  name  of  ant  powers  of  darkness,  the  defeated  party 
M^aiid  sought  to  rear,  like  Mohammed,  discovered,  from  the  high  mountains  on 
the  foundation  of  these  books,  a  new  the  frontiers,  the  kingdom  of  light,  hither- 
nfinouB  pbikieophy,  for  which  he  acquir-  to  unknown  to  the  devil.    Li  order  to 
•d  oKipMS.    Ttie  reputation  of  his  wis-  conquer  it,  the  devil  made  peace  with  his 
dam  caiund  him  to  be  invited  to  the  court  species.    The  good  God  endeavored  to 
of  fi^por,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  was  subdue  his  enemies  by  means  of  artifice 
iBpffiioiied,  because  the  sick  son  of  this  and  love.    The  prince  of  darkness,  having 
Uu  had  died  under  his  care.    His  schol-  eventually  been  defeated  in  the  contest, 
noroui^t  him  information  of  Uie  obeta-  produced    the  fiist  parents  of  the  hu- 
iHiich  ChiiMiamty  had  thrown  in  the  man  race.    The  beings  engendered  from 
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this  original  stock  consist  of  a  body  form-  accomplished    their    probalkm.     Some, 
ed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  tlie  king-  however,  more  perverse  and  obBliDate,aie 
dom  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls,  one  consigned  to  a  severer  coune  of  tiial,  bt- 
of  which  is  sensual  and  lustful,  and  owes  ing  delivered  over,  for  a  time,  to  the  power 
its  existence  to  the  evil  spirit ;  the  otlier,  of  malignant  aerial  spirits,  who  tormeit 
rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of  the  them  in  various  wajrs.    After  this,  a  fin 
divine  light,  which  had  been  carrie<]  away  sliall  break  forth  and  consume  tlie  woilil, 
in  the  contest,  by  the  army  of  darkness,  and  tlie  prince  and  powers  of  daritncB 
and  immorsed  into  the  mass  of  malignant  shall  return  to  their  primitive  seats  tf 
matter.    The  earth  was  created  l)y  God  misery,  in  which  they  shall  dwell  for  eivr. 
out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in  order  Hetwet^n  these  seats  and  the  kingdom  of 
to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  that  light  the  souls  of  those  not  wholly  purified 
their  captive  souls  might,  by  degrees,  be  keep  eternal  watch,  that  both  may  retmia 
delivered  from  their  c<)r|N)real  prisons,  and  as  they  were  fiom  the  beginning.    Widi 
tlieir  celestial  elements  extracted  from  the  this  system  of  religion,  which  was  eoa* 
gross  substance  in  which  they  were  in-  tainecf  in  the  books  of  Scythianus  tad 
volved.     With  this  view,  God  proiluccd  Mani's  own  treatises,  letters  and  aponr- 
two  beings  from  his  own  sulistanco,  Christ  plial  writings,  but,  at  present,  exists  ou]r  , 
and  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  Manichsans  in  the  fragments  found  in  the  ancient  m-  | 
held  a  consubstantial  Trinity.    Christ,  or  thon*,  especially  in  St.  Augustine  againi  I 
the  glorious  Intelligence,  called  by  the  Per-  the  Manichees,  the  moral  system  of  lla  \ 
sians  Milhras,  subsisting  in  and  by  him-  sect  corresponds.     It  divicies  the  Man-  ; 
self,  and  residing  in  the  sun,  ap[x;ared  in  chees  into  two  classes :  die  tUd  are  to  d^  ' 
due  time  among  the  Jews,  clothed  with  stain  from  wine,  flesh,  and  all  animal  hd, 
the  shadowy  form  of  a  human  l)ody,  to  marriage  and  sexual  indulgences,  fiuB 
disengage  the  rational  soul  from  the  cor-  music,  the  possession  of  eortlny  soodfl^iiA 
rupt  body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  of  all  luxurv,  as  well  as  from  war,  labor,  ad 
malignant'  matter,  and  he  demonstrated  doing  injury  to  the  vegetable  world,  ad  j 
his  divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles,  even  from  plucking  fruits;  are  lo  kUl  n  ' 
This  Savior  was  not  man :  all  that  the  animals  but  vermin,  and  devote  their  tt 
New  Testament  relates  res[>cctiiig  the  hu-  to  pious  contemplation.    More  wasaUov- 
manity  of  Jesus  wus  merely  appramnce,  ed  the  audUors,  or  more  imperfect   dj 
even  his  death  and  resurrection ;  but  his  their  lalior,  they  had  to  support  themsfhei 
sufferings  arc  emblems  of  the  purific^ition  and  the  elect;  in  marriage,  must  afattii 
by  self-denial,  de^ith  and  new  lifts  neces-  from  the  procn'ation  of  children,  and  pint 
etiry  for  cornipted  men.     His  crucifixion,  their  happiness  in  i)overty.    The  heaii  of 
in  iHirticular,  is  an  allegory  of  the  torments  all  was  Mani,  with  12  disciploi,  among 
of  the  soul,  which  is  fastened  to  matter  as  whom  Thomas,  fiuddas  and  Acuas,  fna 
to  a  cross.     When  the  pur|)oses  of  Christ  whom  the  Manichees  were  also  called 
were  accomplished,   he  returned  to  his  ,  Acucmitts^  deserve  mention.     The  Man- 
throne  in  the  sun,  appointing  afMistles  to  cha^an  congregations  were  superintended 
)n)|)ngate  liis  religion,  and  leaving  liis  fol-  by  bishops,  of  whom  Mani  oixiained  7S; 
nwers  the   promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  by  elders  and  deacons,  all  from  tlie  cImi 
Comforter,   who    is    Mmii    the    Persian,  of  the  elect,  in  which  there  were  abe 
Those  tiouls  who  b<;lieve  Jesus  Christ  to  sainted  virgins.     These  ecclesiasucs  bai 
Imj  the  Son  of  God,  renounce  the  won<liip  however,  merely  the  authority  of  teachenk 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince  tlie  church  government  being  democnd- 
of  darkness,  and  obey  the  laws  delivered  cally  administered  by  the  congregaiiau 
by  Christ,  and   illustrateil   by  Mani,  the  Temples,  altars,  images,  victims,  and  odier 
Comforter,  are  gradually  purified  from  the  sensilile  aids  of  divine  wonship,  were  bM 
contagion  of  matter ;  and,  their  {lurifica-  allowed :  their  woivhip  consisted  of  m^' 
tion  l>eing  completed,  after  having  |»assed  in^,  pmyers,  the  reading  of  their  ssmi 
thningh  two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and  b<K)ks,  and  lecturing.     The  supper  tlMf 
fire,  first  in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  sun,  celebrated  without  wine,   and,   Uke  ik 
their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass  jirimitive  Christians,  often  delayed  htf- 
(for  the  Manicha*ans  derided  the  doctrine  tism  to  a  mature  age.     Of  the'fiists  aM 
of  the  resurrection  of  iKxIies),  and  their  festivals  of  the  Christians,  they  ofasemd 
soids  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light    But  onlv  that  which  commemorated  the  deolk 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  neglected  the  of  Jesus,  and  Sunday,  the  latter  with  Mi 
salutary  work  of  purification  pass,  after  fasting.     In  Marcli,*  diey  celebrated  tbi 
death,  into  the  iMxlies  of  other  animals,  or  annivernary  of  die  death  of  Mani  (Bemili 
natures,  where  diey  remain  till  diey  have  on  which  day  a  splendid  pulpit,  five  tfqs 
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ioii,  WM  erected  in  their  ample  ten  in  Latin.    Manifestoes  are  in  the  foim 

sembhr  for  Mani,  present  in  the  of  public  letters :  they  commence  with  a 

"hey  clumed  the  titlQ  of  Chris-  short  address  to  the  public  in  general,  and 

t,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  are  si^ed  witli  the  name  of  the  sovereign 

dinary  purity  of  morals,  conced-  who  issues  them.     Manifestoes,  on  the 

Bfven  Dy  their  enemies,  they  had  European  continent,  are  usually  written 

aftef  the  fourth  century,  more  in    French.     They  have    been    in  use 

secutions  than    other    heretics,  among  all  nations,  till  our  own  day.    In 

tme,  they  had  spread  with  great  France,  where  so  many  old  forms  have 

run  Persia,  where  they  had  their  been  set  aside,  the  place  of  manifestoes, 

rou^h  Byria  and  Asia  Minor,  to  during  the  empire,  was  supplied  by  mes- 

Afnca,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy,  sages  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate, 

SID  Afifica,  where  tliey  had  many,  proclamations  to  the  army,  and  statements 

)C  numerous  congregations,  witli  in  tiie  MonUevr. 

Hshops,  they  were  exterminated,  Manilius,    Marcus  ;  a    Roman  poet, 

h  century,  by  the  Vandals ;  in  the  who  flourished,  probably,  in  the  Augustan 

mpire,  especially  in  Italy  (whith-  age.    The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 

18 of  tbem  had  fled  from  Africa),  unknown.    He  is  lees  remarkable  as  a 

rseeutions  of  Christian  em|)eror8  poet  than  as  being  the  Roman  who,  in 

opal  excommunications.    Being  imitation  of  Aratus,  undertook  a  didactic 

mressed  in  Persia  also,  they  took  poem  on  astronomy.    Of  this  poem,  we 

fter  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  have  but  five  books.    It  is  entitled  Astro- 

xurtly  in  the  heathen  regions  of  nomica.    It  is  voluable  chiefly  as  a  work 

%sia,  where  thev  seem  to  have  of  science:  it  contains,  however,  a  few 

fluence  on  the  formation  of  La-  beautiful  and  8[)lendid  passages,  particu- 

Bitly  in  the  obscurity  of  secret  larly  in  the  introductions.    The  best  edi- 

odsyond  a|)peared,  in  subsequent  tions  are  by  fientley  (London,  173D,  4to.), 

under  dinerent  njimes.     The  St6ber(Stnisburg,  1767),  and  Pingi^  (Paris, 

lists,  Paulicians  and  Catharists  1766, 2  vols.). 

id  much  in  common  with  the  Manilla ;  capital  of  Lu^on  (q.  v.)nnd 

•  :   their  name  was,  however,  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Phil- 

teratical  sects  and  societies  in  the  ippines ;  lat  14^  dibf  N. ;  Ion.  116^  16^  E. ; 

jes^  as  to  the  Canonici,  burnt  |X)piilation,  including  the  suburbs,  about 

w  in  1022,  frequently  without  60,000,ofwhicli  3000  are  Span iaitls,  7000 

id  merely  to  excite  tlie  popular  Metis,  4000  Chinese,  and  the  rest  natives. 

(See  Malays,)    Manilla  is  beautifully  situ- 

m  18  a  regular  list  of  a  ship's  ated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  west 

otaining  the  mark  and  number  side  of  tlie  island,  and  is  well  fortified. 

leparete  package,  the  names  of  The  streets  are  wide,  paved  and  lighted ; 

OB  by  whom  the  different  parcels  the  houses  generally  consist  of  a  basement 

are  sbippedj  and  those  of  the  story  of  stone,  and  an  upper  story  of  wood, 

0  whom  they  are  consigned;  a  commonly  with  balconies,  and  windows 
km  of  the  quality  of  die  goods  of  mother  of  peari,  or  some  other  trans- 

1  in  each  package,  as  rum,  sugar,  parent  substance.  The  principal  build- 
ii  Sic, ;  and  also  an  account  of  ings  are  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
It  that  the  captain  is  to  receive  The  chief  manufactures  are  cigars,  and  a 
consignee  of  such  goods,  on  his  sort  of  transiiarent  stuff,  which  the  natives 
orreeponding  with  the  bills  of  use  for  clothing.  The  commerce  is  very 
lich  he  has  already  signed.  The  considerable  since  the  port  has  been  open- 
is  usually  signed  by  the  ship-  ed  to  foreigners.  The  chief  articles  of 
iio  clears  the  vessel  out  at  the  export  are  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
otise,  and  by  the  captain,  and  rice,  honey,  pearls,  &c.:  wine,  brandy, 
a  voucher  for  the  latter,  where-  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  manufactured 
tie  his  account  with  his  owners,  articles,  cutlery,  &c.,  form  the  principal 

imports.    In  1818,  9  Siwnish,  5  French, 

BBTO ;  a  declaration  publicly  is-  10  American,  4  Portuguese,  17  English 

le  commencement  of  a  war,  by  ships,  and  13  Chinese  junks,  sailed  from 

nding  powers,  to  show  tlie  causes  this  port.    Provisions  are  abundant  and 

0aiSy  such  a  measure.    I'he  name  cheap.    The  environs  arc  fertile  and  well 

from  the  words  mam/eslum  tst^  cultivated.    The  climate  is  hot  and  damp, 

manifest),  the  beginning  of  these  Manilla    has    repented!  v    sufferetl    from 

m,  as  they  were  anciently  writ-  earthquakes.    Those  oi^  1645,  1796  and 
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1824|^ere  very  destructive.    A  hurricane,  fiom  the  fibrous  part  of  the  roots  h\ 

m  1^24,  unroofed  most  of  the  houses  left  a  small  quantidr  of  the  pulp»  « 

standing.    In  1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  juice  is  extracted,  and  working  it  I 

English,  and  ransomed  for  a  million  ster-  till  a  thidk  white  cream  appears  od  i 

line.    (See  PhUqtpines.)  fiice.    This,  being  scraped  off  and 

Manioc,  Mandioca,  or  Cassava  {ga-  in  water, gnuiually subsides  to  the' 

tfopJuji  mttnihot) ;  a  tortuous  shrub,  allied  After  the  water  is  poured  ofl^  the  m 

to  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  interesting  fiom  moisture  is  dissipated  by  a  slow  I 

the  nutridous  qualities  of  the  roots.    It  is  the  substance,  being   conetantJy 

indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  is  gradually  forms  into  grains  about  i 

now  cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan,  as  those  of  sago.    This  is  the  pup 

and  in  several  countries  of  Aeaa.  and  Af-  most  wholesome  part  of  the  manio 
rica.    The  stem  is  smooth,  branching,  six        MAifipULATioif  (fifom  the  Latin) 

or  seven  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  alter-  done  with  the  hands.    The  word 

nate,  deeply  divided  into  ftom  three  to  in  pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of 

seven  lobes,  which  are  lanceolate,  acute  in  chemtMry,  for  the  preparatjon  • 

and  entire ;  the  flowers   are  disposed  in  stances  for  experiments ;  in  anim 

loose  compound  racemes,  and  the  calyx  netism,  for  the  motion  of  the  ha 

is  reddish  or  pale-yellow  ;  the  fruit  is  al-  which  a  person  is  magnetized.  (Se 

most  globular,  and  is  composed  of  three  netism,  Aninud,) 
cells,  each  containlnff  a  shining  seed  about        Manifolds.    (See  Legion.) 
as  large  as  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant.        Manitou,  among  some  tribes 

It  is  easily  cultivated,  grows  rapidly,  and  North  American  Inmans,  is  the  nan 

produces  abundantly.    It  is  much  less  magical  preparation,  whose  viitv 

subject  to  the  ravages  of  animals,  or  to  the  somewhat  like  those  of  an  amu 

variations  of  the  atmosphere,  than  most  figure  of  an  animal,  a  feather,  a 

crops,  and,  besides,  accommodates  itself  bird's  beak,  or  some  other  object, 

to  almost  eveiy  kind  of  soil.    The  roots  at-  secrated,  with  various  charms,  bj\ 

tain  the  size  of  the  thigh,  and  require  at  least  cerer,  or  doctor  of  the  tribe  or  viQa 

a  year  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  neither  worn  by  the  individual  for  whom  i 

can  they  be  kept  in  the  ground  for  a  longer  tended  as  his  maniiouy  or  mediGJ 

period  than  two  years.    The  cultivated  seems  to  be  not  unlike  the  Jeiidk  (c 

varieties  are   very  numerous.    It  is  said  most  barbarous  people, 
that  an  acre  of  manioc  will  nourish  more        Manlius,  Marcus  Capitolinus ;  i 

persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat    Every  ambitious  and  artful  patrician  and 

part  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky  of  Rome.     The  Gauls,  under  B 

juice,  which  is  a  very  violent  and  danger-  had  captured  Rome  (fi.  C.  390),  an 

ous  poison,  bringing  on  death  in  a  few  besieging  the  capitol.    On  a  dari 

minutes  when  swallowed  ;  and  it  may  they  determined  to  surprise  the 

well  excite  surprise  that  human  ingenuity  They  had  already  reached  the  foot 

should  have  converted  the  roots  into  an  walls ;  the  sentinels,  thinking  them 

article    of  food.      For  this  purpose  the  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  enemy 

roots  were  formerly  rasped  with  rough  ready    discovered    a    vulnerable 

pieces  of  stone ;  but  they  are  now  ground  when  the  garrison  was  awakened 

in  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  is  put  into  cackling  of  some  geese,  which  we 

sacks,  which    ore    exposed    for   several  icated  to  Juno.    All  rushed  to  thei] 

hours  to  the  action  of  a  very  heavy  press.  Manlius  was  the  first  who  reach 

By  this  means  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  place  of  danger.    Two  of  the  Gai 

poisonous  juice,  and  the  residue  is  called  gained    the  summit ;   one   of  th< 

caaaavcu    Cassava  flour,  when  kept  free  under  his  sword ;  and  the  other  Im 

from  moisture,  continues  good  for  15  or  over  with  his  shield.     His  examf 

20  years.    It   is  very  nutritious,  half  a  mated  the  rest    The  capitol  was 

pound  a  day  being  suflicient  for  any  one.  and  Manlius  received  the  surname 

The  Creole  women  prefer  the  cassava  to  Unas,    Having  afterwards  propoaei 

wheat  bread,  but,  to  a  European,  the  taste  to  free  the  people  from  taxes,  the 

is  rather  insipid.    It  is  also  the  basis  of  was  excited  against  him,  and  he  ' 

sevei:al  different  beverages,  some  of  whicli  rested  and  imprisoned  as  a  disturbe 

are  acid,  agreeable,  and  even  nutritive,  peace.    But  the  people  looked  up 

The  substance  called  iapioca,  which  is  os  their  greatest  benefactor,  and  w 

frequently  imported  into  Europe  and  the  voice  demanded   his  liberation. 

U.  States,  and  is  used  for  jelly,  puddings,  granted ;  but  his  restiess  spirit  led 

and  other  culinaiy  purposes,  is  separated  new  enterprises  ;  he  even 
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ignty,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  when 

le  bis  accusers.    He  was  condemned  dried,  forms  a  whitisli  or  reddish  granular 

itb,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  substance,  which  is  the  manna  of  com- 

B.  G.  380).  merce.    The  tree  is  a  native  of  Itidy,  and 

fXiiuSy  Titns  Torquatus ;  a  Roman  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Sicily.    June 

and  general,  son  of  Manlius  Impe-  and  July  are  tlie  two  mouths  in  which  the 

On  account  of  a  defect  in  his  manna  is  collected.    It  is  detached  from 

I9  his  &ther  was  unwilling  to  carry  the  trees  with  wooden  knives,  and  isafler- 

ito  the  city,  and  kept  him  in  the  wards  exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying.    A 

7  among  the  slaves.    This  conduct  little  rain,  or  even  a  thick  fog,  will  oflen 

ned  so  unjust  to  the  tribune  Marcus  occasion  the  loss  of  the  collections  of  a 

DDius,  that  he  summoned  the  father  whole  day.    Tlie  taste  of  manna  is  sweet, 

him  to  answer  for  himself.    The  and  slightly  nauseous.    It  4s  a  mild  pur- 

adiflpant  that  his  &ther  should  be  gative,  and  is  principally  administered  to 

utcn  on  his  accpunt,  immediately  children.    Theyrarmtwmrgato  also  yields 

ed  to  the  house  of  the  tribune  with  manua,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  from 

rer  in  his  hand,  and  forced  him  to  any  other  species  of  omus. 

that  he  would  proceed  no  further.  Manner,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  used  in  two 

ilial  piety  made  such  an  imfiression  different  meanings :  First,  it  signifies  the 

e  people,  that  tliey  chose  Manlius  habitual  style  of  an  artist  or  a  school  of 

ry  tribune  for  tlie  next  year.     He  artists.    (See  Style.)     Secondly,  manner 

ed  with  the  army  against  the  Grauls ;  (also  mannerism)  is  used  as  a  term  of  re- 

*wfaom  challenged  the  bravest  Ro-  proach,  and  designates  those  qualities  of  a 

0  single  contest  Manlius  acccpte<l  work  of  art  which  do  not  proceed  natu- 
lallenge,  conquered  his  adversary,  rally  from  the  subject  treated,  but  from 
idrclM  his  own  neck  with  the  col-  the  individual  character  of  the  artist,  or 
'qvisS  of  the  Gaul,  in  consequence  the  false  taste  of  an  age.  Such  are  the 
ich  ne  received  tlie  surname  of  studied  vet  untrue  performances  of  certain 
otiif,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  actors,  the  phraseology  or  conceptions  of 
ity.  Some  years  afler,  he  whs  ap-  certain  poets,  the  colorinff  or  compoei- 
d  dictator.  He  was  the  first  Roman  tion  of  certain  painters,  &c.  The  two 
ver  held  this  office  without  having  senses  of  the  woni  are  norto  be  confound- 
muul.  He  was  aflerwards  consul,  ed. — A  history  of  mannerism  in  the  fine 
sId  the  consulship  in  the  Latin  war  arts  would  be  both  Interesting  and  in- 
340).  Gontrary  to  his  express  or-  structive,  a  correct  view  of  the  aberra- 
tbat  no  Roman  should  engage  in  tiousof  the  human  mind  in  any  important 
It  without  command,  out  of  the  ranks,  particular  furnishing  a  valuable  warning 
ly  remembering  his  father's  victoiy,  for  the  future. 

ed  a  challenge  to  single  contest  from  Mannert,  Gonrad,  a  distinguished  Ger- 

*the  chiefi  of  the  enemy.    He  came  man  scholar,  was  bom  at  Altdorf  in  1752. 

Btorious,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  the  He  was  first  teacher  at  the  St  Sebaldus- 

'  at  his  Other's  feet    He  turned  re-  school  in  Nuremberg,  and,  in  1788,  at  the 

tly  irom   his  son,   gave    him  the  JBgidian  gynmasium  there.    In  1797,  be 

of  victoiy,  and  inmiediately  order-  was  mude  professor  ordmarius  of  philoeo- 

1  lictor  to  execute  upon  him  the  phy  at  Altdorf;  in  1808,  of  history  at  Land- 
iment  of  his  disobedience.  This  shut ;  and,  in  1826,  of  geography  and  sta- 
»  of  severitv  secured  to  Mdhlius  tistics  at  Munich.  His  principal  works 
Mt  implicit  obedience.  A  few  days  are,  Geograpkie  der  Griechen  imd  R6mtr 
le  defeated  the  enemy.    In  the  bat-  (lOyols.,  Nuremberg,  1788 — 1825 ;  2d  edit, 

ccAeague,  Decius  Mus,  devoted  his  from  vol.  i  to  vol.  iv,  1799-— -1820) ;  Com- 

his  countiy.    The  senate  voted  to  pendium  der  T^eutschen  Reichs-GesckUhte 

m  honor  of  a  triumph.    He  then  re-  (ib.  1803 ;  .'M  ed.,  1819) ;  Staiistxk  des  7W- 

0  iHivate  life.  Manliana  edida  be-  schen  Retchs  (Bamberg,  1806) ;  Die  aUeste 
a  proverbial  expression  for  com-  Geschichie  Bojariens  and  seiner  Bewohntr 

1  ofmvere  justice.  (Nuremberg,  1807);  Kaiser  Ludtcift  I  Voder 
ffNA.  This  substance,  which  is  so  derBaieryeinegekrMePreisschyl(lMnd' 
ntly  employed  in  the  materia  medi-  shut,  1812) ;  Mandbuch  der  aUen  Gesckiehte 
1  which  forms  a  considerable  article  f  Berlin,  1818);  Die  Gesckiehte  Baiems 
smierce,  exudes  naturally  or  from  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826) ;  Gesckiehte  der  alien 
OS  made  in  the  trunk  and  branches  Deulsckenj  hesonders  der  IVanken  (1829). 
ledes  of  ash  (omus  roiundifoliaX,  It  M  annus  ;  a  hero  of  the  ancient  German 
[ipears  as  a  whitish  juice,  thickens  mythology,  the  son  of  Thuiskon,  revered, 
.  vin.              23 
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like  Hercules,  afler  his  death.    From  him  Mantinea.    Philip,  Alexander,  C»8tr  at 

comes  the  German  word  Manriy  signifying  Pharsalia,  Baner  at  Wittstock,  Toratentoo 

a  male  endowed  with  power  and  courage,  at  Jaiikowitz,  Frederic  the  Great  at  Ho- 

Mai>70el,  don  Francesco,  the  most  eel-  hcnfriedberg  and  Leuthen,  Na|)oleon,  and 
ebratcd  lyric  poet  of  modem  Portuguese  other  generals,  owe  their  most  brilliant  sac- 
literature,  tjoni  at  Lisbon,  1734,  died  at  cesses  to  this  manoeuvre.  In  executing  it, 
Paris,  1819.  His  talent  was  first  known  to  the  attacking  anny  always  receives  an  ob- 
foreigners,  whom  he  attended  as  a  Cure-  lique  direction,  and  the  attack  is  sometimes 
rmie,  after  the  earthquake  of  Lit^bon  iiil755.  made  en  Echelon  (q.  v.),  as  at  Leuthen.  The 
His  poems  are  also  pof>uIar  amon^  his  breaking  tlirough  tne  enemy's  line  (aee 
countrymen.  That  on  Virtue  has  l)een  Line) — a  chief  manoeuvre  in  naval  wariaie 
generally  admired.  His  cnemieH,  jealous  — is,  inland-battles,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
of  his  reputation,  cndeavonni  to  render  his  most  dangerous.  The  retreat  en  Muqmer 
opinions  suspicious,  for  which  they  found  (chess-boani)  is  one  of  the  most  advania- 
nieaiis  in  his  expressions  concerning  tole-  geous,  and  most  fitted  to  preserve  calm- 
ration  and  monks,  and  in  his  translation  of  ness  and  order  among  the  trxKips.  The 
the  Tartuffe  of  Moli«>re.  Cited  l)efore  the  change  of  front  durinff  the  combat  isveiy 
inquisition,  he  disarmed  (July  4,  1778)  the  dangerous,  and  rarely  succeeds.  The 
agent  of  the  holy  oflicc,  and  fled  to  Paris,  issue  of  a  battle,  where  the  other  cinruin- 
where  he  ever  nHcr  continued  to  reside,  stances  are  nearly  equal,  depends  upon 
He  translated  Wieland's  Oberon^  His  tlie  ca[>acity  of  the  troops  for  manGOUvring; 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Versos  de  FUinto  hence  manoeuvring  in  peace  with  large 
£/;y«to,  fill  several  volumes.  His  odes  and  IxMlies  is  very  necessary,  id  which  the 
his  translation  of  Lafontaine^s  Fables  arc  chief  movements  of  both  parties  miHt 
imrticularly  esteemed.  be  laid  down  beforehand  ;  but  the  dctaib 

Manceuvre,  in  militarv  art ;   a  move-  ought  to  bo  lefl  to  the  moment,  so  thtt 
mem  given  to  a  l)ody  of  troops,  accord-  the  judgment  of  the  officers  shall  heel- 
ing to  the  niles  of  tactics,  by  which  it  is  ercised.    In  the  provinces  of  Pnissia,  large 
intended  to  gain  a  decisive  advantage  over  bodies  of  troops  are  annually  aasembM 
an  enemy,  or  to  regain  advantages  which  for  tins  ymq>ose.     In  182^),  mm  Septem- 
the  enemy  has  already  won.    A  mana'u-  her  5  to  Septeml)er  20,40,000  troops  vme 
vre  may  l)e  executeil   by  large  or  small  collected    for  this    object    hear    Berlin. 
moRsess  accortiing  to  a  preconcerted  jilan,  Gustavtis  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII  ex- 
or  upon   the  sudden   im|Mll^!so  of  g(*nius  ercised  tlieir  troo|)s  so  well  that  they  were 
seizing  u|>on  a  favorable  moment :  in  gen-  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe  ;  but 
era),  it  may  Ik;  Miid,  that  manieuvn's  have  Frederic  the  Great  conceived  the  whole 
l)e<!ome  more  practicable  in  i)n>|)ortion  as  ort  of  war  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
armies  have  grown  larger,  and  discipline  from   Potsdam,  where  he  superintended 
stricter.      In  an  ancient  Imttle,  after  the  the  reviews  and  manoeuvres  of  his  guards, 
combat  was  well  kindled,  the  commander  and  the  garrison  of  I^rlin,  it  may  besaid, 
lost,  in  a  gn'at  do«jn*c',  the  direction  of  his  proceeded  the  new  art  of  war.     There  be 
troops  :  in  modern  battles,  ho  is  enabled  i)erfected  the    movements    which    were 
by  niancriivres  to  exert  a  niurh  morecon-  aflerwanls  introduced    into  the   army  at 
trolling  influence,  thuiigh   there  are  still  large ;  and  generals  from  all  Kurope  were 
moments  when  \w  is  obliged  to   lc;t  the  sent  to  stuily  his   manceuvres.     But,  ai 
battle  ruge.      (See   Battle.)    To   execute  so  of^en   hapi>ens  with   the  citations  of 
elective  mancenvres  in  the  heat  of  battle,  gtmius,  the  application  of  his  plans  byia- 
re(|nires  gnuit  coolness  and  clear-sighted-  tcrior  men  was  attended  with  a  pedandc 
ness  in    the  commander,  and  thorough  minuteness  of  detail  witli  which  the  w 
training  in  the  tn^ops.    A  manoMivn' «(en-  mies  ofKurojwi  were  embarnisKied  wh«f 
endly  is  a   test  of  the  excellence  of  the  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  look 
(»f!icers  of  all  degi-ees. — One  of  the  most  place.     The  genius  of  the  French  »ro* 
important  manrruvn'S  is  that  of  outflank-  erals  now  reformed  the  art  of  war  anew; 
ing  an  enemy,  in  which  the  gt^neml  keeps  mameuvring   on  a  great   scale    was  in- 
back  i)art  of  bi.s  line  (refuses),  whilst  the  vented  by  them.    NajK)leon  developed  it 
other  part  strives  to  turn  the  wing  of  the  still  farther,  and  the  rest  of  £urope  learned 
enemy,  or  to  attack  it  with  the  assistance  it  from  him. 

of  a  division  particularly  appointed  to  get        Manometer  (Gr.  fiavot,  rare,  and  ftrm, 
round  it,   and  thus  to  throw  the  enemy  measun^);  an  instnimcnt  to  measure  or 
into  confusion.    The    inv(*ntion  of  this  show  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or  den- 
manoeuvre  is  ascril>ed  to  K|>aminondas  ;  si ty  of  the  air. 
iie  owed  to  it  his  victories  at  Leuctra  and        Manor  (manerkmif  from  moiicre,  to  if- 
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McauBe  the  usual  resideDce  of  the  states.    April  25, 1626,  he  was  beaten  by 

aaems  to  haye  been  a  piece  of  ter-  Wallensteiu  near  Dessau,  yet  continuea 

leld  by  a  lord  or  great  personage,  his  niarch  to  Uun|;ary,  to  join  Bethiem 

ecupi^  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as  Gabor,  prince  of  Siebeubiirgcn  (Transyl- 

cemarv  for  the  use  of  his  own  im-  vaoia) ;  but,  tlie  latter  ha\'ing  changed  his 

B  fiunily,  and  granted  or  leased  the  views,  Mansfeld  disbanded  his  troops,  in- 

der  to  tenants  for  stipulated  rents  tending  to  go  to    England    by  way  of 

ices.    This  was  the  origin  of  copy-  Venice.    But  not  far  iroin  Zara  he  fell 

tatefl^  viz.  those  held  by  copy  of  the  sick,  and  died  in  1626,  m  his  40tli  year. 

the  court  of  the  manor,    ^lo  man-  He  was  buried  at  Spalatro.    At  the  ap- 

fa  all  their  incidents  and  francluses,  proach  of  death,  he  ordered  his  armor  to 

een  granted  in  England  since  the  be  put  on,  and  stood  up,  leaning  on  two  of 

f  Edward  III.  One  of  the  mostim-  liis  aids,  to  await  the  last  enemy.    Maus- 

:  incidents  to  these  ancient  manors,  feld  was  one  of  the  greatest  ^neials  of 

e  ri^ht  to  hold  a  court,  called  a  court-  his  time.    He  rose  more  fomudable  from 

which  was  held  widiin  the  manor,  eveiy  defeat.    With  great  understanding, 

d  jurisdicdon  of  misdemeanors  and  *  which  he  sliowed  in  his  diplomatic  trans- 

:es  within  the  manor,  and  disputes  actions,  he  united  overpowering  elo<]uence 

Moperty  between  the  tenants.  (See  and  inexhaustible  cunning.    He  mamtain- 

)    Another  branch  of  the  jurisdic-  ed  his  troo])8  by  plunder,  and  was  com- 

nd  entirely  distinct  from  the  pre-  pared  to  Attila. — The  Lutheran  line  of  the 

,  yma,  the  receiving  of  tlie  surren-  house  of  Mansfeki  became  extinct  in  1710 ; 

the  estate  of  any  tenant,  and  admit-  in  1780,  the  last  male  of  tlie  Catholic  Une 

I  grantee  or  successor  in  his  place,  died.  '  His  only  daughter  brought  all  the 

Doacting  other  matters  relating  to  the  allodial  estates  of  the  family,  by  marriace, 

or  iemmciesj  for  which  purposes  the  to  the  rich  Bohemian  house  of  Colloredo, 

WW  held  by  tlie  steward  of  the  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 

.    The  steward  was  also  the  regis-  CoUoredo-Manafdd,    The  former  county 

clerk,  in  the  other  branch  of  the  of  Mansfeld  was,  in  1814,  added  to  the 

;tion,for  the  prosecution  of  suits  ;  Prussian  ^vemnient  of  Merseburg.    llib 

I  fieeholderB  of  the  manor  wero  in  county  is  mteresting  to  Gennans,  as  Eisle- 

be  judges  in  these.  ben  and  Mansfeld  are  situated  in  it    In 

rsFELD ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  the  former  Luther  was  bom,  in  the  latter 

■  of  German  counts,  taking  their  he  went  to  school. 

from  the  casUe  of  Mansfeld  in  the  Mansfield  Mountain  is  the  highest 

circle  of  Upper  Saxony. — Peter  summit  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  the 

pion  Maaqfild  was  the  natural  son  most  elevated  mountaui  in  Vermont.  The 

Bf  Ernst,  count  of  Mansfeld,  gov-  elevation  of  the  north  peak,  called  the 

if  Luxemburg  and  Brussels.    The  Chin,  above  the  state-house  at  Montpelier, 

Jke  Ernst  of  Austria,  godfather  to  is  4051  feet ;  alK)vc  the  ocean,  4279 ;  ele- 

uiig  Peter,   educated  him  in  the  vation  of  die  south  peak,  called  the  Acwe, 

ic  religion.    He  was  of  8er\'ice  to  above  the  state-house,  3755 ;  above  the 

igof  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  and  ocean,  3983.    The   mountain  is  situated 

emperor  in  Hungary,  in  conse-  in  Mansfield  and  Sterluig,  about  25  miles 

i  of  which  the  emperor  Rodolphus  from  Buriington. 

tiiiiated  him.    But  when  ho  was  Mansfield,  William   Murray,  earl  of, 

the  dignity  and  estates  which  his  the  fourth  son  of  David,  lord  Stormont, 

bad  possessed  in  the  Netherlands,  was  born  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  March  2, 

tiich  had  been  promised  to  him,  he,  1705.   Ho  received  his  education  at  West- 

\   embraced   (lie  Calvinistic  doc-  minsterschool,  and  Christ-churcli,  Oxford. 

and,  joining  the  Protestant  princes,  He  then  made  the  grand  tour,  and,  on  his 

6  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene-  return,  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 

if  the  house  of  Austria.    In  1618,  and,  af\er  the  usual  term  of  probation,  was 

troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  re-  called  to  the  liar.    He  gradually  made  his 

Bc^emians,  fought  a  long  time  for  way  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and, 

ctor  Frederic  of^  the  Palatinate,  dc-  in  1742,  was  appointed  solicitor-general, 

d  the  territories  of  the   spiritual  about  which  time  he  also  obtained  a  seat 

I,  waa  several  times  beaten,  but  al-  in  parliament.    After  distinguishiifg  hiin- 

sontrived  to  make  head  anew.    In  self  as  an  adverse  at  Edinburgh,  in  1743, 

le  collected  an  army  by  the  aid  of  and  as  one  of  die  mana^rs  of  the  im- 

h  and  French  money,  and  intended  peachmeut  of  lord  Lovat,  m  1747,  he  suc- 

lemte  into  the  Austrian  hereditary  ceeded    sir  Dudley  Ryder  as  attorney- 
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general  in  1754,  and  as  chief-justice  of  fbrthedestructlonof  his  proper^  in  1780. 
the  king's  bench  in  1756 ;  soon  after  There  is  a  life  of  him  by  HoUiday  {4to^ 
which  he  was  created  baron  Murray,  of  1797),  and  by  Th.  Roecoe,  in  LaithMi^ 
Mansfield.  For  a  few  months,  in  1757,  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
he  held  the  oflice  of  chanceUor  of  the  Manslaughter.  (See  HomiddeJ) 
exchequer.  During  that  interval,  he  ef-  Manso,  John  Caspar  Frederic,  boni  'm 
focXed  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  led  to  the  duchy  of  Gotha^  May  26,  17.59,  and 
the  administration  of  Pitt,  afterwards  lord  died  June  6,  1826,  in  Bredau,  where  he 
Chatham.  The  same  year,  he  declined  the  had  been,  since  1790,  pro-rector,  and  ana 
offer  of  the  great  seal,  as  he  did  twice  after-  1798,  rector  of  tlie  Mary  Macdalen  ^To- 
wards. A  change  of  ])artics  in  tlio  cabi-  nasium.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  in  proK 
not,  in  1765,  which  introduced  into  oftice  and  poetry,  but  his  most  im]X>rtaDt  woris 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  are.  History  of  the  Prussian  State  anre 
friends,  for  awhile  threw  lord  Mansfield  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (Frankfoit  oi 
into  the  ranks  of  the  opjiosition.  The  the  Maine,  1819  et  seq.,  3  vols.),  aad  t 
year  1770  was  memorable  for  attacks  oq  History  of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  m 
his  character  in  a  judicial  capacity,  in  Italy  (Breslau,  1824),  both  in  Gennan. 
both  houses  of  parliament,  which,  how-  Mantchoos,  or  Mantchews.  (See 
over,  led  to  no  serious  result.    On  the  Mandshurea.) 

trial  of  Woodfall,  for  publishing  Junius's  Mantegna,  Andrew,  one  of  the  uM 
Lettere,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  of  the  early  painters,  was  bom 
showed  himself  the  zealous  supporter  of  at  Padua,  in  1431.  His  master,  Squn>> 
government  In  October,  1776,  he  was  cionc,  was  induced  by  the  talents  lAoA 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of  he  displayed  to  adopt  him  as  a  son.  The 
Great  Britain.  During  the  riots  in  Lon-  youth  employed  himself  principally  id 
don,  June,  1780,  his  house  was  attacked  drawing  from  antiqaes,  and,  at  the  agieof 
by  the  Anti-Catholic  mob,  and  his  valuable  16,  painted  a  picture  for  the  fprand  atar  in 
ox>Uection  of  books  and  manuscripts  fell  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  Padua.  Min- 
a  Rnmficc  to  the  ftiry  of  the  multitude,  by  tegna  soon  after  entered  the  service  of 
whom  the  mansion  was  burnt  to  the  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  at  Mantua,  whete  he 
ground.  He  continued  for  some  years  opened  a  school.  Here  he  painted  bis 
longer  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions,  great  picture,  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Ce- 
Jn  1788,  he  resigned  his  ofiico  of  chief-  sar,  for  the  exhibition  of  wliich  a  pahre 
justice ;  and  the  remainder  of  hLs  life  was  was  erected  in  Mantua.  It  consists  of 
spent  in  retirement,  principally  at  his  scat  several  pictures,  which  have  since  be«a 
at  Caen-wood,  near  Hami)stead.  He  transferred  to  Hampton  court.  Gonzafu 
died  March  20,  1793.  As  a  |)olitician,  conferred  on  him  tlie  honor  of  knight- 
lord  Mansfield  was  a  favorer  of  high  hood  in  reward  for  liis  merit.  Innoceat 
maxims  of  goveniment  in  general ;  and  VHl  invited  the  artist  to  Rome,  to  pain 
in  the  law  ot  libel,  he  supported  the  opin-  in  the  Belvedere,  and  he  aflerwards  exe- 
ion,  that  the  jury  is  the  judge  of  the  fact  cuted  a  num1)er  of  capital  works.  Chir 
only,  and  not  of  the  law.  He  was,  how-  of  the  latest  and  best  was  the  MadcfHiu 
ever,  an  enemy  to  violent  exertion  of  della  Victoria^  now  in  the  Louvre  at 
power,  us  well  as  a  friend  to  religious  Paris,  in  which  Giovonni  Francesco  Goo- 
toleration.  On  various  occasions,  he  op-  zoga  is  seen  returning  thanks  for  the  ri^ 
posed  vexatious  prosecutions,  under  in-  tory  gained  by  him  over  the  forces  of 
tolerant  laws,  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  Charles  VHI  (1496).  There  are  sevenl 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  other  of  his  works  in  the  Louvre,  and  u 
His  ideas  of  legislation  were,  on  many  Annunciation  in  the  Dresden  gallm. 
points,  liberal.  As  an  orator,  he  display-  He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506.  Mantegna 
ed  more  of  persuasive  elegance  than  of  excelled  in  perspective,  which  was  then  t 
boldness  and  force;  but  he  might  fairly  rare  merit  HLs  manner  was  stiff  and  dn*, 
have  contested  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  his  imitation  of  the  ancient  is  erm- 
witli  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except  where  manifest  His  son,  Francesco,  ins 
lonl  Chatham.      In    argument    he    was  also  a  painter. 

acute.    Lord  Ashburton  used  to  say,  that  Maittelets,  in  the  art  of  vrm  ;  a  kind 

when  he  was  wrong,  the  faults  of  his  of  movable    {mrapets,    niaile   of  pfamks 

reasoning  were  not  easily  detected  ;  and  about  tluree  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over 

when  he  was  right,  he  was  irresistible,  another,  to  the  height  of  almost  nx  fm. 

His  fame  rests  chicifty  on  his  conduct  as  a  generally  case<l  with  tin,  and   set  upivi 

judge.    He  would  not  accept*  of  the  legal  nttle  wheels,  so  that  in  a  siege  they  msj 

compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled  be  driven  before  the  pioneere,  and'  sem 
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Is  to  sbelter  them  fram  the  eae-  some  parts  of  the  E^ast  Indies,  a  spedes  of 
isll  shot  mantis  is  kept,  like  game  cocks,  for  the 
riifEA ;  one  of  the  most  ancient,  purpose  of  fighting,  which  xhey  do  with 
th  Tegea,  most  important  citieb  of  great  ferocity. 
I,  on  tne  frontier  of  Ai^lis,  on  the  Mantissa.  (See  Logctriiknu.) 
ler  Ophis.  The  modem  Tripoliz-  Mantua  ;  a  delegation  of  Austrian  Italy, 
.)  18  Duilt  of  the  ruins  of  the  an-  in  the  government  of  Milan,  lying  on  the 
ties  of  Megalopolis,  Tegea,  Manti-  north  of  the  ducliies  of  Modena  and  Par- 
id  Pallantium.  Mantinea  was  ma;  population,  239,436;  square  miles, 
for  its  wealth,  and  famous  for  the  886.  The  Po  passes  through  it,  and  it  is 
fought  near  it,  one  B.  C.  418,  in  also  watered  by  the  OgUo,  Mincio,  Sec- 
I  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  chia,  &c.  The  surface  is  very  level ;  the 
ih  of  which  batde  was,  that  Argos  soil  of  great  fertility ;  the  principal  pro- 
l  from  Athens,  and  joined  Sparta ;  duct  ^rain ;  others  rice,  hemp,  flax,  fruit 
sr,  fought  B.  C.  363,  by  Epaminon-  and  vmes.  The  late  duchy  of  Mantua,  or 
linst  the  Peloponnesians.  Epami-  the  Mantuan,  was  of  larger  extent  than 
(q.  V.)  was  victorious,  but  fell.  A  the  present  province.  It  was  annexed  to 
Itte  was  fought  near  Mantinea,  B.C.  the  Cisalpine  republic  (q.  v.J  in  1797, 
tween  Machanides,  tyrant  of  Lace-  and  formed  a  department  of^  the  king- 
and  PhilopoBmen,  general  of  the  dom  of  Italy  until  1814,  when  it  was 
1  league.  The  latter  was  victori-  ceded  to  Austria,  as  a  part  of  the  Lom- 
d  slew  the  tyrant  with  his  own  bardo- Venetian    kingdom.      (See    /kmi- 

barchf,) 
ns.  Few  of  the  insect  tribe  have  JV^antua  (Italian,  Mantova) ;  a  city  of 
d  more  attention  than  these  curi-  Austrian  Italy,  an  episcopal  see,  and  capi- 
oductions  of  nature,  from  theu*  tal  of  a  delegation,  formerly  a  duchy  of 
r  forms,  and  still  more  singular  the  same  name;  70milesS.W.  of  Venice, 
From  the  manner  in  which  they  70  S.  E.  of  Milan ;  Ion.  KP  46^  E. ;  lat 
out  their  fore  legs,  they  have  ac-  45°  9^  N. ;  population,  25,000,  among 
the  reputation  of  diviners,  and  be-  which  are  about  2000  Jews.  It  is  situ- 
b^  Often  rest  on  their  hind  legs,  ated  on  two  islands  form^  by  the  expau- 
the  anterior  pair  over  their  breast,  sion  of  the  watera  of  the  Mincio,  one 
leratitious  have  supposed  them  in  about  a  mile  square,  the  other  a  litde  more 
of  prayer;  hence  they  are  called,  in  than  half  tliat  size:  on  this  is  the  most 
tdoc,  where  they  are  common,  by  closely  built  part  of  the  city.  The  ex- 
ne  of  prie-dieu.  The  genus  man-  tensive  suburb  of  Cerese  is  on  the  main 
been  separated,  by  modem  ento-  land.  Mantua  is  well  fortified,  and  is,  by 
rts,  into  several  distinct  senera,  viz.  nature  and  art,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
gpedrunif  phasjna  and  phtdlium,  in  Europe.  Mostof  the  streets  are  broad, 
Bt  of  these  contains  the  celebrated  regular  and  well  paved ;  the  houses  of 
yer  (M.  rdt^iosa),  which,  as  has  stone,  and  generally  well  built;  and  the 
jdf  IS  vulgany  considered  as  pos-  public  squares  spacious  and  elecant  It 
miraculous  powers.  This  super-  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral,  nume- 
ippears  to  extend  to  almost  every  reus  churches,  convents  and  hospitals,  a 
theworid  in  which  these  insects  public  library,  an  academy  of  arts  and 
xL  The  Turks  regard  tiiem  as  un-  sciences,  a  gallery  of  antiquities,  and  sev- 
especial  protection  of  Allah,  and  eral  valuable  collections .  of  paintinss. 
ttentots  pay  divine  honors  to  them.  Other  public  objects  of  interest  are  the 
J  leaf  mantis  {phyUium  9icc\f6lia\  palaces  of  justice,  of  Gonzaga,  and  of  T, 
lape  and  color,  is  remarkable,  in-  so  called  from  its  form ;  the  church  of  St. 
f  sugsesting  the  idea  of  a  dry  and  Andrew ;  tlic  Corte,  with  its  halls ;  the  fa- 
id  1ml  Their  manners,  also,  in  ad-  mous  bust  of  Virgil ;  and  the  buildings  of 
oth^  structure,  aid  in  the  delusion,  the  imivcrsity,  which  was  founded  here 
often  remain  on  trees,  for  hours,  in  1625.  The  silk  manufactures  were 
t  motion ;  then,  suddenly  springing  formerly  flourishing,  and  are  still  consid- 
te  air,  appear  to  be  blown  about  erable ;  those  of  leather  and  woollen  are 
y  leaves.  The  Indians  of  South  also  important  In  the  summer  and  an- 
sa, where  these  insects  are  veiy  tunm,  the  city  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
Ml,  believe  that  they  really  are  at-  the  marshes  in  its  neighborhood.  (See 
to  the  tree  at  first,  and  that  when  MaT  Aria,)  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
ive  arrived  at  maturity,  they  loosen  said  to  be  older  than  Rome,  and,  a  cen- 
lve%  «ui  crawl  or  fly  away.  In  tury  ago,  contained  about  50,000  inhabi- 
22* 
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taiits.    Virgil  was  honi  at  Andes  (now  council  of  state,  colonial  legialatioD, 

Pielola),  ill  the  vicinity.  instruction,  &c.,  he  maintained  the 

Majiuel,  Jac<iue8  Antoinc,  one  of  the  of  the  nation,  and  defended  the  chi 

most  eloquent  and  intrepid  defenders  of  spite  of  the  menaces,  murmurs,  in 

French  liberty,  was  bom  in  1775,  at  Bar-  tions  and  calumnies  of  the  royatistl 

colonette,  m  the  department  of  the  Lower  Calm  and  immovable,  yet  fervid  j 

A  If)?,  and  was  educatetl  at  the  college  of  dent,  his  courage  and  eloquence  i^ 

Nimes.    He  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one  wavs  victorious  over  the  violence 

of  tlie  battalions  of  tlie  requisidon  in  1793,  enemies.    During  the  new  electi< 

and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.    After  1823,  the  greatest  efforts  were  n 

the  peace  of  Canipo-Formio,  he  quitted  prevent  his  being  chosen,  and  af 

the  army,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  election  a  plan  was  formed  for  ex« 

the  bar  at  Aix,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  him,  as  unworthy  of  a  seat    Thi 

reputation  for  talent.     In   1815,  he  was  found  impracticable,  his  enemies 

elected  to  the  chambe/of  deiRities  which  mined  to  effect  his  expulsion,  and 

was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and  after  the  text  was  found  in  his  first  speech 

abdication  of  that  monarch,  M,  Manuel  session,  on  the  question  of  the  t 

strenuously  contended  for  the  rights  of  the  war.    In  tlie  outset  he  was  callec 

young  Napoleon.     He  also  moved  a  spir-  der;  tlie  president  pronoimced  hin 

ited  protest  u^iust  the  force  which  was  der;  he   wns  again  interrupted  I: 

used  by  the  allies  to  bring  about  tlie  res-  cries ;  he  was  accused  of  defendii 

toration  of  the  Bourfwus.    This  was,  of  cide ;   his  expulsion  was  demand 

couree,  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  an  was  prevented   from  explaining 

opportunity  was  found  to  disj)lay,  at  least,  cceding,  and  the  president,  uuamc 

the  .disposition  for  punishing  iiim.      In  store  order,  was  obliged  to  adjoi 

1815,  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  the  follow-  chamber.     The  next  day,  Labourd 

ing  year,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Paris  moved  his  ex])ulsion  ;  Manuel  di 

bar,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  plead  in  the  himself,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  £h 

courts.     The  council  of  discipline,  as  it  is  charge  brought  against  him.     The 

called,  consjdted  the  members  of  the  bar  was  sustained  and  referred  to  M 

at  Aix  as  to  their  oj)iiiion  of  his  character,  on  that  day,  Manuel  protested  asai 

in  the  hope  of  finding  something  against  power  of  the  chamber  to  cxpd  i 

him ;  but,  though  thcMr  answer  was  favor-  sentative  of  the  nation,  but  his  ex 

jible,  the  council  i-e fused  to  comply  with  was  voted  by  a  majorit}'.     On  tl 

his  request.     This  refusal  was  repeated  in  day,  he  again  took  his  seat,  and,  b< 

181().     In  1818,  he  was  elected  a  member  (piired  by  the  pn»sident  to  withdn 

of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  three  de-  plied  that  he  should  yield  only  tt 

jKirtments,  and  became  one  of  the  most  The  session  was  then  sus|>ended 

formidable  opponents  of  the    ministers,  hour,  the  meml)ers  of  the   left  s 

speaking    extcmponuieously    witli    great  mainin^  in  their  seats.     In  this  i 

facility — a  tiilonl  |)()S8(jssed  by  few  of  the  the  hmssier  (sergeant  at  anns)  i 

French  deputies.     On  the  opening  of  tlie  him  an  order  of  the  president  re 

budget   in   181!),   he   delivered  a  speech  him  to  leave  the  hall ;  but  his  repK 

which  pro(hiced  a  very  lively  sensation,  before,  "  I  shall  yield  only  to  force, 

and  was  printed  by  order  of  the  chamber,  huissier  called  m   a  detachment 

"  Our  political  organization,"  said  he,  "  is  national  guard,  which  refused  to  a( 

at  once  deficient  in  its  municipal  system,  a  body  of  the  gendarmerie  was  njtn 

which  is  its  natural  basis ;  in  the  national  On  being  directed   by  t\ie  conin 

guard,  which  must  l)e  our  protection  in  officer  to  retire,  he  refused,  and  th 

poace,  our  defence  in  war;  in  the  jury,  was  issued  to  the gTejirformf 5 to  arre 

without  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  As  they  approached,  he  rose  and  e 

an   empty  shadow;  and  in  the  respon-  ed  himself  ready  to  follow  them,  th< 

sibility  of  officers,  which  is  the  safeguard  hers  present  accompanying  him.    J 

of  all  rights."     In  the  ensuing  sessions,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  chamber  i 

continued,  in  a  series  of  bold  and  eloquent  He  died  in  1827,  and  was  buried  in  tl 

speeches?,  to  o])pose  the  arbitrary  measures  Lnchaise,  some  oK«5tacles  which  w 

which  then  characterized   the  policy  of  terpost»d  to  the  solemnization  of  hi 

the  French  government.     On  the  exclu-  quies  being  sunnotmted  b}*  die  fi 

sion  of  Gregoire  (q.  v.),  on  the  bills  for  and  pnidence  of  his  friends, 

suspending  the  liberty  of  jierson  and  of  Maxumissiox,  among  the  Romai 

tlie  press,  on  the  laws  of  election,  on  the  solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slai 

reformof  the  jury,  the  organization  of  the  emancipated.      (See    lYeedman.) 
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amine  the  Great,  after  his  conversion,  is,  however,  the  most  nniversal  mineral 

■nsferrtMl  to  the  Christian  elnircti  nil  8uch  manure ;  bur  eheniists  are  not  agriH?d  os 

alemn  eercmonietfof  the  hcntlien.    Thiirf  to  tlie  manner  in  which  it  acts  on  ve^eui- 

m    allo^i'ed    the     Chrislian    niaritern    to  tion.     It  in  streweil,  in  the  siuto  ol'  Ihie 

mancijMite  their  slave?  In'fore  the  altar  on  powder,  over  crops,  when  tiio  Icavcfej  are 

aadval  dayss  and  et«)H.Tiully  at  Easter,  by  in   full  vi^^or  towartls  the  l;iUer  end  ol* 

lacing  the  deett  of  cmanci(Mition  on  the  April,  orthelu'^riiiiiin£.roi'May.     Ir  is  ven 

>ead  of  the  fniednian  in  the  presence  of  extensively    rniplnyed    in   the  Northern 

be  cougn^gation.  States  of  this  country  ;  nnd  is  found  to  Ik") 

Manures  ;  vegetable,  animal  and  niin-  particularly  liivorable  to  crops  of  rye  and 

itBl  matters,  introiluced  into  the  soil,  Xu  clover.     Common  manurt'  consists  of  the 

iCoelerHte    vegetation    an<l    increase  the  n^nnins  of  organized  bodices,  of  ever)' de- 

xoductioti  of  erojis.     If  the  soil   to   Ik?  scri))tion,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in 

snproveil  l)e  too  stillj  from  excess  of  clay,  a  state  of  decomposition   (i.  e.  resolving 

a  will  require  sand ;   if  too  loor?e,  from  itself  into  those  j>rimilive  elements  which 

BCftSS  of  smd,  it   will   Ih;   iHinetited  by  fan   reenter  into   the   vegelablt;  system). 

day;  but,  when  sand  Ls  mixed  with  urgil-  Tl/e   princifml  I'csult  of  this  decom|)osi- 

iMeoiis  soil,  the  latter  nuist  1k!  bi*oken  and  tion   is  carlfunic   neid,  which,  becoming 

pulverized,    which   may   Ikj  etll'cted   by  dissolved  in  water,  finds  its  entrance  into 

■tposjng  it  to  the  frost,  and  afterwanls  the  plant  by  the  ]>on\s  in  the  tibrrs  of  the 

^ing  it.    Mnrl  is  a  nntund  com]H»und  roots,  and.  being  ever>'  where  distributed 

Ctttii,    used   witli   great  success    in   the  through  the  vegetahli?  ti.-sue,  deposits  its 

SKlioEntion  of  soils.    It  consists  of  a  mix-  cailx'U  for  tlx,'  growth  of  the  ])lant,  while 

"tare  of  clay  and  lime,  som«'times  contain-  iis  oxyir«-n  cH'ajM's  into  the  atnios|)liere. 

iBg  a  little  silica  and  bitumen.     Tho^*?  throu^'h  the  pon-s  of  tin?  leaves.    .^innurt> 

Nineties  of  it  which   contain  more  day  which  hi\A  not  completely  undergont*  the 

Abd  lime,  are  advantageous  Ibr  a  dry,  pnn'css  of  fVrmentution,  so  that  the  straw 

■ttkly  soil;  while  calcareous  marl,  or  tiiat  is  not  yet   wholly   decomposed,  ir   ^est 

to  which  the  lime  pnxlominates,  is  suited  ada|ited   to   strong,    comiKict  soils  ;    the 

to  an  argillaceous  soil.     The  great  advan-  tubular  n*riuiants  of  stniw   answer  the 

M^  of  marl  is,  that  it  dilates,  <'nicks,  and  puq)ose  of  so  many  little  pro])s  to  sup{H>it 

I  reducinl   to   powder,  by    exposun*   to  the  earth,  and  attiml  a  ])ass4igt3  for  the  air, 

loisture  and  air.     Marl  in  mass(>s  would  thus  nMidering  the  soil  lighter;   besides, 

B  totally  useless  on  the  ground  ;  yet  it  is  the  cou)])letion  of  the  ftnneutation  taking 

oeestary  to  lK*gin   hy   layiiig  it  on  the  ])lace  after  the  maiuire  is  buried  in  the 

tVMind    in    hea()s;    for    the    more  it   is  soil,  has  the  advantaL'e  of  raising  the  tem- 

oaped,   the   mon.^   it  dilates,  s|>lits,   and  |M.'nttun*.     Those  bodies  which  ai-e  subjtrt 

niinhlezi  to  dust;  in  which  state  it  is  fit  to  the  ma«:t  mpid  decomposition,  are  most 

^    s|irHad    ufKin    the    gi-ound.     Marl    is  em]>loyedformaiuire.    Of  thisdescri])tion 

dmetimes  formed   into  a  com]M>st   with  an;   animal   manures  in   general,    >\hicli 

omnion  manun^,  h'fore  it  is  laid  on  the  re(|uin>    no  eheniical    pn.'panition   to  fit 

oil;  in  this  state,  however,  it  should  l)e  them  for  the  soil.     The  great  object  of 

applied  8[iaringly  at  a  time,  and  renewed  the   iarmer  is  to  blend   them    with  the 

fequcntly.      It  o|M^rates  by  sidxlividing  earthy  constiurents,  in  a  ])roi>er  state  of 

he  aoil,  and  hastening  decomposition ;  its  division,  and   to  ])revent  their  too  rapid 

saleareous  fiarticles  disorganizing  all  ani-  liTmentation.     f  n  maritime  dist^ts,  Jish, 

■alor  vegfMable  lM)dies,  by  ii'solving  them  when  sulticiently  abundant,  an*  sometimes 

■•o  their  simple  ehMiients,  in  which  state  use<l  to  manure  the  land.     They  allbrd  a 

ihey  combine  with  oxygen,  and  facilitating  ])owerfid  maiuire,  and  cannot  1m?  ploughed 

Ua  union.     The  In'st  time  for  marling  hi  too  fresh,  though  the  (piantity  should 

ii  the  autumn.     QaiVAr-ZiW,  and  especially  lie  limited.     .Mr,  Yoinig  re<*onls  an  ex- 

ifaatderivtHl  from  fossil,  or  living  shells,  is  ])eriment,  ui  which  herrinp*,  spn-iul  o\ei 

■MNfaer   excellent    means   of  amending  a  field,  and  ploughed  in  ibr  wheut,  pro- 

loikk     It  is  [larticularly  adapted  to  cold,  duced  so  rank  a  cmp,  that  it  was  eiitin.-ly 

nanhy  soils,  abotmding  in  organic  mat-  laid   bef(»n*   harvest.     During  tla;  putn*- 

tai,  an  it  aadsts  |K>werliilly  in  the  conver-  faction  of  unue,  the  great«'st  pan  of  tlie 

rion  of  animal  and  vegetable  sul»stanceH  soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains  is 

tato  nourishment  for  plants.     »^shes  are  destroyed  ;    it  should,  couM'quently,   Ih^ 

toy  benefieial  to  tlie  soil,  by  attracting  used  as  fresh  as  {lossible  ;  but  if  not  mixed 

VKMture  from  the  atmosphere,  hi  conse-  with   S4)lid   matter,  it  should  l>e  diluted 

^■nce  of  the  alkali   they  contain,  and  with  water,  as,  when  pun*,  it  contains  too 

was  accelerating    vegetation.      Gypsum  large  a  quantity  of  animal  niauer  to  form 
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a  proper  fluid  nourishment  for  absorption  or,  as  it  were,  sealed  up,  it  should  be  dried 
by  the  roots  of  plants.    Amongst  excre-  as  much  as  possible,    if  the  dung  is  found 
mentitious  solid  substances,  one  of  the  to  heat  at  any  time,  it  should  be  turned 
most  powerful  is  the  dung  qf  birds  tliat  over,  and  cooled  by  exposure  to  air.  When 
feed  on  anitnal  food,  particularly  the  dung  a  thermometer,  plunged  into  it,  does  not 
of  sea-birds.    The  guanoy  which  is  used  rise  above  100°  Fahr.,  there  is  little  dan- 
to  a  great  extent  in  South  America,  and  ger  of  much  aeriform  matter  flying  oflf; 
which  is  the  maniu«  tliat  fertilizes  tlie  if  the  temperature  is  above  that  point,  the 
sterile  plains  of  Peni,  is  a  production  of  dung  will    require    to    be    iinme<liatelj 
tliis  kind.    It  contains  a  fourth  ]>art  of  its  spread  open.    Also,  when  a  piece  of  pa- 
weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  with  per,  moistened  in  muriatic  acid,  held  o\ier 
ammonia,  and  partly  with  |)otas}i ;  some  the  steams  arising  from  a  dunghill,  givea 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  the  bases,  dense  white  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  thit 
and  likewise  with  lime;  small  quantities  tlie  decomposition  is  goinff  too  fai;  for 
of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash ;  a  little  this  indicates  that  volatde  idkali  is  (hsen- 
Iktty  matter ;  and  some,  quortzose  sand.  gage<l.    The  situation  in  which  dung  ii 
jYight'Soil,  it  is  weU  known,  is  a  very  kept  by  farmers,  is  often  very  injudiciotu^ 
powerful  manure,  and  very  liable  to  de-  it  frequently  being  exposed  to  the  direct 
compose.    Its  disagreeable  smell  may  be  influence  of  the  sun ;  whereas  it  should 
destroyed  by  mixing  witli  quick-lime,  uf-  always  be  kept  under  sheds,  or,  at  kai^ 
ter  which,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  on  the  north  side  of  a  walL     L^  perish- 
in  thin  layers,  in  tine  weather,  it  speedily  able   substances,  of  animal    origin,  an 
dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and,  in  this  sometimes  used  as  maniue,  such  as  Aom, 
statcj  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Tiair,  feathers,  and  bones ;  but,  owing  to 
rape-cake,  and  delivered  into  the  furrow  their  dry  nature,  they  require  a  k>nger 
with  the  seed.    The  Chinese,  who  have  period  for' their  decomposition.     They  are 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  and  not  calculated  for  ammal  harvests,  but  lo 
nnplicationof  manure  than  any  other  peo-  fructify  the  soil  for  a  produce  of  much 
pie  existing,  mix  their  night-soil  witli  one  longer  duration,  such  as  that  of  oUve-trea 
third  of  its  weight  of  a  fut  marl,  make  it  uito  and  of  vineyards.    Vesetable  manure  does 
cakci:;,  and  dry'  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  not  undergo  fermentation  i>revious  to  be- 
In  this  state  it  is  free  from  any  disafrreeable  ing  buried  in  the  soil     Of  this  kind  oif 
.smell,  and   forms  a  common  article  of  manure, /^^n  crop«,  such  as  clo\'er,lu{>iw 
commerce  of  the  (empire.    After  night-  and  buckwheat,  which  are  plouglied  into 
boil,  pigeons*  dung  comes  next  in  order  as  the  soil,  are  tlie  best,  since  they  contain  i 
to  fertilizing  power.     If  the  pure  dujig  of  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and,  whei 
cattle  is  to  1x3  used  as  manure,  like  tlie  buried,  serve  to  lighten  the  soil  prevkMH 
other  species  of  dung  which  have  l)een  to  decom]x>sition.    It  is  especially  adapted 
ineution(Kl,  there  seeiiiri  no  reason  why  it  to  hot  climates.    RtEpe-cake^  which  a  uatid 
should  ho  made  to  ferment,  except  in  ttie  with  great  success  as  a  manure,  contaioi 
soil ;  or  if  suftercd  to  Ibrinent,  it  should  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  some  albu- 
he  only  in  a  vcr}'  slight  degree.     A  slight,  minous  matter,  and  a  small  quantity'  of 
inrij)ient  ferinentution  is,  uiuloubtedly,  of^  oil.     It  should  Ite  used  recent,  and  kett    '. 
use.  in  the  dunghills  ;   tor,  by  means  of  it,  as  dry  as  ]K)ssihle,  before  it  is  applied.   It    t 
a  dis{)osition  is  hrouglit  on,  in  the  woody  forms  an  excellent    dressing  for  tuniip 
fibre,  t^lecuy  and  dis^wlve,  when  it  is  cro|»s,  and  is  most  economically  appM 
carried  to  the  land,  or  ploughed  into  the  by  i)eing  thrown  into  the  soil  at  the  mm 
soil ;  and  woo<ly  fibre  is  always  in  great  time  with  tlie  seed.    Sea-weeds,  coDsisdiig 
excess  in  the  refuse  of  the  farm.    Too  of  different  sjiecies  offuci,  edgte  and  «•■ 
gnmt  a  degree  of  fennentation  is,  however,  fervte,  ore  much  used  as  a  manure,  on  die 
ver}'  prejudicial ;  and  it  is  bc?tter  that  there  sea-coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  U. 
should  be  no  fennentation  at  all  before  the  States.    This  manure  is  more  transit  in 
manure  is  used,  than  that  it  should  l>e  its  efiects,  and  does  not  lost  for  more  this 
(*arried  too  far.    In  coses  where  farni-yanl  a  single  crop,  which  is  easily  accouniei 
dung  cannot  be  immediately  api)lied  to  for,  from  the  large  quantity  of  water,  cr 
cro]>s,  the  destructive  fermentation  of  it  the  elements  of  water,  which  it  conliiBi 
should  l>c  ])revented,  very  carefully,  by  It  decays  without  producing  heat,^^ 
defending  the  surtaee  of  it,  as  mfich  us  ex{>osed  to  the  atmosphere,  BDdseeini^tf 
possible,  from  tli<3  oxygen  of  the  atinos-  it  were,  to  melt  down,  and  dissolve  afnqr. 
phen* ;  a  compact  mart,  or  a  tenacious  It  should  be  used  as  fresh  as  it  can  hi 
clay,  offers  the  I)est  protection  agaitist  tiie  procured,  and  not  Builered  to  lie  in  Imi^ 
air)  but  before  the  dung  is  covered  over,  exposed  to  the  air,  for  ax  months  or  i 
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r,  M  it  is  often  allowed  to  do  by  written  on  such  paper,  is,  nevertheleflBy 

England  &nnerB.    Soot,  which  exceedingly  doubtful.    The  earliest  men- 

illy  formed  from  the  combus-  tion  ofpens  is  found  in  the  seventh  cen- 

tod  and  pit-coal,  contains,  like-  tury.    The  most  common  ink  is  the  black, 

itances   derived   from   animal  which  is  veiy  old:  the  oldest,  however,' 

id  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  was  not  mixed  with  vitriol,  like  ours,  but 

I  no  preparation,  but  is  thrown  ffeneraliy  consisted  of  soot,  lamp-black, 

ound  with  the  seed. — The  fore-  biurnt  ivoiy,  pulverized  charcoal,  &c.  Red 

ciee  of  manure  have,  for  the  ink  is  also  found,  in  ancient  times,  in  man- 

ivenience,  been  described  sepa-  uscripts,  of  a  dazzling  beauty.    With  it 

u^h  they  are  very  rarely  em-  were ,  written  the  initial  letters,  the  first 

mixed  l^  the  fiurmer;  on  the  lines,  and  the  titles,  which  were  thence 

be  most  common  manure  con-  called  rubrics,  and  the  writer  rubricator. 

lixture  of  animal,  vegetable  and  More  rarely,  but  still  quite  frequently,  blue 

iibfltances,   such  as  farm-yard  ink  is  found  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  yet 

it-floil,  mud  from  the  streets,  more  rarely,  green  and  yellow.    Gold  and 

the  roads,  or  earth  from  the  silver  were  also  used  for  writing,  either 

wndfl  and  rivers,  abounding  with  whole  manuscripts   (which,   firom   their 

mains  of  fish,  sheik)  and  rotten  costliness,  are  great  rarities),  or  for  adorn- 

tefbre  being  laid  upon  land,  it  ing  the  initial  letters  of  booksi    With  re- 

[yirea  being  well  turned  up  and  spect  to  external   form,  manuscripts  am 

the  air  for  some  time ;  but  as  divided  into  rolls  (vohtminoy  the  most  an- 

8  apiead,  it  should  be  ploughed  cient  way,  in  which  the  T^ubadours  in 

snt  loss  by  evaporation.    As  to  France  wrote  their  poems  at  a  much  later 

)elow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  period  I  and  into  stitched  books,  or  vol- 

ahould  be  deposited,  it  may  be  unies  (properiy  codices),    Amon^  the  an- 

that  this  should  never  be  below  cients,  the  writers  of^  manuscripts  were 

>f  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  is  mainly  freedmen  or  slaves  («cri6<e,/i6rartt). 

}  nourish ;  for,  in  proportion  as  Subsequently,  the  monks,  among  whom 

ved  and  liquefied,  it  will  natu-  die  Benedictmes  in  particular,  were  bonnd 

nd.    And  it  is  better  to  manure  to  this  employment,  by  the  rules  of  their 

16  spring  than  in  autumn,  lest  order.    Manuscripts  were  afterwards  im- 

r  rains  should  dissolve  it  too  proved  and  embellished  by  correctors  and 

endanger  its  smking  below  the  rubricators.    But  of  much  greater  impor- 

16  crop.     With  regard  to  the  tance,  for  estimating  the  age,  value,  &€., 

r  manure,  it  is  a  commodity  so  of  a  manuscript,  than  these  external  eir- 

t  it  IS  not  likely  to  be  employed  cumstances  and  marks,  are  ^e  internal. 

This  occurs,  however,  some-  particularly  the  character  of  the  writing 
ifden  culture,  and  it  produces  a  and  of  the  letters.  It  is  more  difiicult  to 
disagreeable  flavor  in  tlie  veg-  form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  the 
kit  the  stock  of  manure  is  gen-  age  of  Greek  manuscripts  fit)m  the  char- 
nited,that  it  has  been  the  study  acter  of  the  writing  than  it  is  respect- 
iirists  to  discover  some  means  of  ing  that  of  Latin  manuscripts.  In  gen- 
ion  for  a  deficiency,  rather  than  eral,  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  that,  in  a  Greek 
md  danger  fit)m  excess.  This  manuscript,  the  strokes  are  lighter,  easier, 
ion  has  men  found  in  a  judicious  and  more  flowing,  the  older  it  is  i  and  that 
srops.  (See  RotaHon  of  Crops,)  they  become  stmer  in  the  progress  of 
miPTS  are  a  principal  subject  time.  The  absence  or  presence  of  the 
■tics  (q.  v.).  All  the  existing  Greek  accents  is  in  no  respect  decisive, 
muscn]^  are  written  on  parch-  Moreover,  few  Greek  manuscripts  are 
Q  paper.  The  paper  is  some-  found  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  seventh, 
ptian  (iMiepared  fit>m  the  real  or,  at  most,  the  sixth  century.  The  char- 
irub),  sometimes  cotton  or  silk  acters  in  Latin  manuscripts  have  been 
Ha  hombycina),  which  was  in-  classified  partly  according  to  their  size 
^be  East,  about  the  year  706,  (majuscyloj  minuscida),yart\y  according  to 
ill  the  introduction  of  linen  pa-  the  various  shapes  ana  characters  which 
in  common  with  this  till  the  they  assumed  among  diflerent  nations,  or 
the  fourteenth  century ;  some-  in  various  periods  (scripivra  Romana  an- 
I  paper,  the  date  of  the  inven-  fi^va,  MerovingicOj  Loturobardica,  Caro- 
ieo,  though  ascribed  to  the  first  Ungicoy  &c. ;  to  which  has  been  added, 
i  thirteenth  century,  on  the  au-  since  die  twelfth  century,  the  GoOdc,  so 
a  document  of  the  year  1243,  called,  which  is  an  artificially  pointed  and 
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ougiilar  character) ;  and  for  all  of  those  was  much  practiaed  by  the  monks.    Their 
ppecies  of  wridiig,  particular  rules  have  viffuettes  are,  in  some  instances,  of  con- 
been  established,  affording  the  means  of  siaeiable    historical    importance.      The 
estimating  the  age  of  a  manuscript    Be-  specimens  from  the  period  between  the 
fore  the  eighth   century,  interi>unctions  fifth  and  tenth  centuries  are  superior  to 
rarely  occur:  even  after  the  introduction  those    produced  during   the  succeedioff 
of  punctuation,  manuscripts  may  be  met  centuries.  The  term  illuminaied  is  deriTsa 
with  destitute  of  interpunctions,  but  with  from  the  use  of  mimumj  for  a  red  color, 
the  words  separate.    Manuscripts  which  by  tlie  artists ;  hence  called  mtfiialorvt,  or 
have  no  capital  or  other  divisions,  are  al-  iUuminaiores*    An  example  of  Anglo-te- 
ways  old.    The  catch-iDord,  as  it  is  tenn-  on  illumination  of  the  eighth  centuiy  ii 
od,  or  the  repetition  of  tlic  first  word  of  preserved  in  the  British  museum  (CciOo- 
the  following  page  at  the  end  of  the  pre-  nian  MSS.),  which  employed  the  skill  of 
ceding,  belongs  to  the  t^vclftli  or  subse-  four  distinguished  theoloffians  of  the  dif. 
quent  centuries.    The  fewer  and  easier  Eudfrid,  bishop  of  Duiriam,  wrote  d» 
the  abbreviations  of  a  manuscript  are,  the  text  (the  (bur  Gospels);    Ethelwold,  hii 
older  it  is.    Finally,  in  tlie  oldest  manu-  successor,  illuminated  the  volume;  Bilfiicl 
scripts,  the  words  commonly  join  each  the  anachorct,  covered  it  richly  with  goU 
other  without  break  or  separation.    The  and  silver  pbtes  and  precious  stones ;  aad 
division  of  words  first  became  seneml  in  Aldred  added  glosses.     Many  M^  an 
the  ninth  century.    The  form  of  the  Ara-  found  with  tlie  uiitial  kttere  omitted,  iks 
bic  ciphers,  which  are  seldom  found  in  writer  or  copyist  and  illuminator  beiiif 
manuscripts  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  distinct  })er8on8.    We  still  see  traces  or 
the  thirteenth  century,  also  assists  in  docid-  this  practice  in  the  ornamenting  of  iniod 
ing  the  age  of  a  manuscript    Some  man-  letters  in  some  printed  books.     (See  Bb* 
uscripts  have  at  the  end  a  statement  when,  billon,  De  Re  diplomatictu) 
and  commonly,  also,  bv  whom,  they  were  Manutius,  Aldus,  or  Aldo  Makuxio; 
written  (dated  codices).     But  this  signa-  an  Itdian  printer  of  the  fifteenth  and  flx* 
ture  often  denotes  merely  the  time  when  teenth  centuries,  celebrated  as  an  txfom 
the  book  was  composed,  or  refers  merely  and  a  man  of  letters.    He  was  bora  H 
to  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  is  entirely  Bossauo,  in  the  Roman  territoiy,  abool 
spurious.    Since  we  have  had  the  evi-  1447,  and  was  educated  at  Rome  and  tf 
deuce  of  the  Hcrculanean  manuscripts,  Ferrora,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
we  can   determine  with    certainty  that  Baptista  Gruorino.    He  became  tutor  id 
none  of  oiu*  manuscripts  are  older  than  Alberto  Pio,  prince  of  Carpi ;  and,inl4l^ 
the  Christian  era.    In  1825,  a  fragment  quitted    Ferrara,   to    reside    with   Jota 
of  the  Iliad,- written  on  panynis,  was  dis-  Pico,  prince  of  Mirandola.     In  14^  he 
covered  on  the  island  of  Klephantina,  in  established  himself  as  a  printer  at  Veoioi^ 
Ui)per  Egypt,  by  a  French   gentleman,  but  the  first  work  which  he  finished  mi 
travelling    in    tlie    employment    of   Mr.  not  published  till  14iU.    In  the  rourw  if 
l^kcs.      It  contains  from  800  to  900  the  ensuine  20  years,  he  printed  the  voito 
vefitcs,  l)egiiiTiing  at  the    KvOth,  and  is  of  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Gnek 
handsomely  written  in  capital  letters,  and  authors  extant,  as  well  as  many  prodo^ 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  imques-  tions  of  his  contem{K>raries,  and  sone 
tionably  the  oldest  of  all  classical  manu-  treatisesof  his  own  composition.    AiiMt 
scripts,  and  probably  of  die  times  of  the  die  latter  are  a  Latin  Grammar ;  a  Gns 
Ptolemies. — It  was  the  custom,  in    the  Grammar ;  a  tract  on  tiio  Metres  of  tt* 
middle    ages,  wholly   to    obliterate   and  ace.  and  a  Greek  Dictionary.     He  was  ik 
erase    writings   on    parchment,    fur   the  inventer  of  the  italic,  or  cursive  cbanciv; 
purpose    of    writing    on   the    materials  hence  called  Aldine,  for  the  exclu8i\*e  off 
anew.     These  codices  rescripti,  rasi,  are  of  whicli,  for  a  term  of  years,  he  obtaiiii 
thought   great  curiosities.    This  custom  a  patent  from  the  iM)pe  and  the  senatr  ci 
ceosi'd  in  the  fourteenth  century,  prob-  Venice.    He  establislied  a  kind  of  aad^ 
ably  because  pa])er  came  then  more  into  my  at  his  own  house,  and  delivered  IM^ 
use.     (See  Codex.)  tures  on  classical  literature,  to  the  gencni 
Manuscripts,    Illuminated  ;    those  study   and   improvement   of   which  k 
manuscrii>ts    which    are    adorned    with  greatly  contributed.    He  died  in  Apdi 
pointings  illustrating  tiie  text,  or  in  which  1515,  lea\iug  four  children  by  his  infe 
the  initial  letters  were    decorated    with  who  was  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d^Afok 
flourishes  or  gilding.    This  kind  of  bibli«  a  Venetian,  in  partnership  with  whom  kr 
ographical  luxury  was  not  unknown  to  carried  on  his  typographical  labors.— >!!'' 
the  ancients,  and  the  art  of  illumination  nvzioj  PaolOf  son  of  the  foregoing. 
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ihed  BB  a  daanc  scholar  no  leas  on  Cicero^  and  Familiar  Letters.    (See 

a  Drinter.    He  was  bom  at  Yen-  JUdint  Edttums,) 

Sl%  and  was  brought  up  under  Matizoni,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  tragic 

of  his  maternal  gmndfeither^  He  and  lyric  poet,  of  noble  birth  and  elevated 

a  learned  education,  and,  in  1533,  sentiments,  was  bom  in  Milan,  and  dis- 

L  the  printing-office,  which  had  tinguished,  while  young,  by  his  versi  scioUi 

i  time  been  closed,  but  did  not  on  the  death  of  Imbonau,  and,  at  a  later 

the  establishment  entirely  on  his  period,  created  a  new  kind  of  lyrics  in  his 

»unt  till  1540.     He  opened  an  huvL    As  a  tragic  writer,  he  surpasses  any 

'  ibr  the  instmction  of  young  per-  living   Italian   poet     His  tragedies   are 

polite  literature ;  and  afterwards  R  Conte  di  Carmagnola  (Milan,  1820|,  and 

our  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  for  Mdchi  ( 1 82S2).    In  both  of  thero,  he  intro- 

Mse  of  examining   tlie  various  duces  the  chorus.    The  subject  of  the 

After  reftising  several  ofters  of  first  is  from  Italian  wars  of  &e  fifleenth 

tabips  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere,  century,  and  has  received  great  applause 

ppomted  to  superintend  the  print-  in  Germany  (from  Gr5the)  and  England,  as 

B  attached  to  a  newly-founded  well  as  in  his  own  country.    A  later  woris 

*  at  Venice,  where  he  continued  is  his  Betrothed — /  Promesai  ^pon^  Storia 

when  he  settled  at  Rome,  on  the  MUantst  del  Secolo  XVII  (1827) — ^which 

I  of  pope  Pius  IV.    He  was  em-  has  introduced  the  historical  romance  into 

>  conduct  a  press  for  printing  the  Italy.    His  opertj  comprising  his  poems, 

*tfae  fiuhera,  and  other  ccclesias-  tragedies,  romance,  and  some  miscelkm^ 

lora ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  ous  prose  writings,  have  been  published 

fltablishment  at  Venice,  whither  (in  6  vols.,  1829). 

led  in  1570.    Pope  Gregory  XIII  Map;  a  projection,  on  a  plane  surface, 

him,  by  means  of  a  pension,  to  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of^  the  spherical 

his  abode  again  at  Rome,  where  surface  of  the  earth.    The  earth  being  a 

in  April,  1574.    He  was  the  au-  spheroid,  its  surface  cannot  be  made  to 

kxnmentaries  on  the  Writings  of  coincide  rigorously  with  a  plane ;  and  it 

a  treatise    Lk  Curia  Romana;  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  have  re- 

I ;  Letters,  &c. — Manuzio,  Mdo^  course  to  a  projection,  that  is,  a  plan  on  a 

ger,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  plain  surface,  which  indicates  the  relative 

inter.    He  wos  bom  m  1547,  and  positions,  dimensions,  &c.,of  the  different 

cated  by  his  father,  under  whom  parts  of  a  spherical  surface.    (See  iVo- 

an  extraordinary  progress  in  lit-  jection,^    The  three  principal  modes  of 

In  his  11th  year,  he  produced  a  projection  are  the  orthogrophic,  the  stere- 

>n  of  elegant  rhrauBcs  in  the  Tus-  ographic  and  the  ccutraJ,  distinguished  by 

Latin  Languages;  and  other  ju-  tlio  different  points  of  view  at  which  tho 

iblications  attest  his  classical  ac-  observer  is  supposed  to  be  placed.     In 

ntSL    On  his  father's  removal  to  the  orthographic  projection,  t)ie  surface 

e  carried  on  tlie  printing  estab-  of  tlie  sphere  is  represented  by  a  plane, 

at  Venice,  where,  in  1577,  ho  which  cuts  it  through  the  middle,  the  eye 
lolnted  professor  of  belles-lettres  being  placed  vertically  at  an  infinite  dis- 
cbool  of  the  Venetian  chancery,  tance  from  the  two  hemispheres.  In  tho 
,  he  succeeded  Sigonius  in  tlie  stereographic  projection,  the  spherical  sur- 
rfa^oric  at  Bologna;  whence  he  face  is  represented  on  the  plane  of  one  of 
1  to  Pisa,  to  become  professor  of  its  great  circles,  the  eye  being  supposed  at 
efature,  in  1587 ;  and,  during  his  the  pole  of  that  circle.  The  central  pro- 
re,  he  received  the  diploma  of  jection  supposes  the  point  of  view  at  the 
flaws,  and  was  admitted  a  mem-  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  surface  is 
ML  Florentine  academy.  In  1588,  thus  projected  on  a  plane  tangent  to  it. 
to  Rome,  and  accepted  a  profes-  Each  of  these  kinds  of  projection  is  sus- 
which  had  been  held  by  Muretus.  ceptible  of  difierent  modifications.  None 
much  fovored  by  pope  Sixtus  V ;  of  the  planispheres  traced  by  the  three 
ment  VHI  bestowed  on  him  the  modes  already  indicated  gives  a  perfect 
f  8U{ierintendent  of  the  Vatican  representation  of  the  globe:  they  alter  tlie 
He  died  in  October,  1597,  and  figures  of  countries,  either  at  the  centre 
n  eaq>ired  the  clory  of  the  Aldine  or  on  the  borders  ;  they  present  equal 
he  valuable  library,  collected  by  spaces  under  unequal  dimensions,  &c. 
and  his  predecessors,  was  sold  xo  obviate  these  dlfiiculties,  tlie  conic  and 
late  his  debts.  He  was  tlie  author  cylindric  projections  are  sometimes  used ; 
r  works,  including  Commentaries  -the  cone  and  cylinder  being  curved  sur- 
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ftcees  which  arc  capable  of  being  iNrfectly  tion  of  the  art  of  printing,  an  attempi 

developed  on  a  plane,  and,  at  the  sanio  made  to  print  maps  like  niUKtcal  note 

time,  apiHfoxiniating  to  the  nature  of  a  Sweynheini ;  lattT  by  Hiickink,  in  I 

Mpherical  tHirface.   These  projeetioiui  have  in  1777,  by  Un.'iikopf,  in  L(*ipBHc.    I 

alao  been  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  at    iSani),  ])nNluciHl    pretty   gi»od  v 

modificationti,  which  we  cannot  \wn*.  ex-  mens  (m.r  his  Ctuie  des  Pariagti  A 

plain.  Other  forms  of  tracing  ma^w,  which  logne  en  177^^  17i)C)  et  17i*5);  and, 

have  not  tiie  develo|)eiiH.'nt  of  a  figure  for  recently^  the  same  has  lie<*n  attempta 

their    liasus    have    lieen    recommended:  Boston;  but  the  main  object  of  c 

such   is  the  proinirtional    projection,  in  ma|M>  thus  moile,  chiefly  tor  chiUr 

which  tiie  princi|Mil  condition  is  to  repre-  an  impressive  and  clear  Nir\"ey,— « 

sent,  by  equal  S|mces,  regions  of  equal  ex-  not    eiitin*ly   attained.     If  we  cor 

tent    (See  Mayer's  Introduction  to  the  •'irt  the  drawing  of  ttie  coimtr>-  onlfi^ 

of  tracinf(  MapSy  in  Cjreniian ;  Puii«ant's  Joshua  (Joshua  xlviii,  *J)  as  a  map, 

Jhtite  df  Thpofjrraphie,)     In  tlie  choice  of  the  origin  of  gimgraphical   pn>jm>« 

details  to  In*  iutntdticMHl  into  a  map,  the  ver}'  old.     Wv.  tind  traces  of  maps 

autlu)r  must  be  guide<l  by  the  purfMise  of  the  Kg}-f)tiuiis,  in  the  times  of  :km 

his  delijieati(»ns,  and  ufHils  to  Ixr  dinn^ted  (q.  v.),  who  cauH4>d  his  hen*<litan' dr 

by  ex|>erience,  learning  and    judgment,  ions  and  his  conqutntts  to  lie  rpunM 

One  map  is  designed  to  show  the  limiLs  on  tablets  for  liis  yieopl**.     Sc\Iai, 

of  states,  the  fiositions  of  towns  and  cities,  tosthenes  (270   li.  C.\  and    lii|>pan 

the  sulNlivisions  of  the  country  into  pn>v-  (1*^  H.  i\)  toUowed  lum.    (Vrtain  li 

incea,  de|mrtmenb(,  counties,  6lc  ;  another  of  niufM  an*  found  in  the  times  uf  Ai 

may  i)e  devot«l  nion'  {Hulicularly  to  d«»-  goras  of  Mil«>tus  and  SiM'rat*-*,  wh( 

lineating  the  natural  features  of  the  n>gi(in,  way  of  a  n'prtMif  to  tin*  pride  of  Atcihi 

its  mountains,  rivers,  &c. ;  and  th'tails  an*  causiMl  liini  to  s<*arrh  for  his  own  n 

selected    acconlingly.      A    militar\'   nmp  on  a  map.    The  Uomans  at  their  triiui 

should  indicate  every  imm,  fonl,  oWnic-  had  f>ietun>s  of  the  compien'^l  coui 

tion,  &c.,  whieh  mayanW't  a  nian*h,  faeil-  carried  lM>fon>  them,  and  had  drawin 

itate  or  olistmct  a  man<jRuvre.     A  nautical  their  territorien  in  their  archiveis  as  } 

map,  or  ehart,  should  indicatt*  ev«*r>'  reef,  says.     Ciesar  liimw^lf  KMik  fiart  in  thi 

saiifl-lNUik  or  rock,  ch'lineuting,  as  far  as  veying  of  ditlerent  countries.     Tlieiv 

|K>ssibl«',  not  only  the  irn*gidarities  of  the  map  extant,  |N'rha()s  of  the  timt*s  of 

( 'Itoui,  but   the   din*etion,   \c^   of   the  cletian,  eertainly  nut  later  than  TIm 

^lion**^.     To  the  Keamen,  th«;  nature  of  tli<;  sins,  a  military  map,  tor  the  um>  of  th* 

lN>itom  of  the  s«'n  is  iiiten>stitig  only  within  man   army,   ralleil     the    l^itititimr 

s«itm<ruurf( ;   but  to  the   pliy?*ical  geogra-  from  lia\ing  iN'Idnired  id  a  N'anied  t«c 

pher,  it  is  also  inifMirtant,  as  illustrative  hf  of  this  naiiif.     (Si  ••  l^rutintrfr.t     l*iu 

the  wlioli'  >\ stern  of  mountaiiLs  and  get»-  dn*w  nia|is  aeeoniinir  t«»  the  •*ti'n'4»;ni 

logical  fiirniati<ins  on  the  gloU'.     Then*  pntjeetiun.      A;rat}iiNlH'ni<>h.  an  arti 

an*  als4i  historical,  iHitanieal,  minemlogi-  Alexandria,  dn'W  'Jii  majw  tor  the  iff 

cnl,  &'e.,  ma|»s  desigrie<|  to  illustrate  some  phy  of  l*t«ileriiy,aiiii  with  hiui  thetir< 

jmniculnr   |M»iiit.     Kleiiientar\    maiis   for  (Nlofthe  hisior\  ofiiia|K<isp-n<ralU  rl 

iiLstnirtion   an>  not   intended  to  auvanet*  TIk'V  wen-  dniwn  t'n>iii  tin*  aet'our 

the  si*ieiie«- li\  the  publieation  of  new  de-  travellers  nitlioni  wi'll  s'-ttletl  pnnr 

tails,  but  should  lH*ailapted  to  eoiivey  the  The  seeonil   [N'ritNl,  wliirh  extends  I 

known  initlis  of  the  >eieiire  in  a  «imple  U'lrinniiii;  of  the   sixteenth  century 

f<»nn :  ami,  fortius  |Mir|N»^>,  a  iiunienMis  time  of  th«*  tiiinous  lii^haini   iq.  \.\ 

;tf*ries  of  small  inaiH  i>«  U'tti-r  than  a  ti*w,  show  metal  lM«>In's,  pliiiti>phi'n-«  anili 

ennstnietfil  on  a  largi*  scale,  with  minute  Nieolaus    Ihnii^  eitrn-eted   the    nia| 

exaetneHt.     In  eolliTiiriL'  ami  eointiuiing  Piol«'m\,  hail  tlieni  eiit  in  wihnI, ainl  a 

itetail<*,  n>tn)nonueal  olis4«r\ation>  and  ir«'-  live  new  ones.    Sibasiian  Muns-ier  fo 

u«lesiral  mcasun'ments  must  tH*«>nqiln\-  ed  in  his  >te|>s.     In  tin- third  |Mn«i«l. 

«nI,  when   po<««iMe,  at  least  tor  the  pmnii-  U'came  nion- and  mon-  |N'rtert.     I' 

nent  fHiints,  and,  wln-n*  tin-  afiilmr  is  de-  ular  rn-dit   is  due  to  ihn-*'  t*\    Abr 

M'rttil  li\  the^n*.  tlif  areounts  of  inti-lliireiit  Orteliie*,  (icrlianl   Men*nti>r   •.Inini 

travellers  of  tMniHT    iri'oirraphi'ix   \e.,  di«'(l  ir»!Mu  Wdliain  and  John  Hl.oi 

nnist  sup|iiy  the  di'tieimrii'**. — Mh|h  an*  pnMhieed   tlltl   rna|K<.    Sanson,    Sri 

rngra\e«ton  tin.  i-iip|MT.  anil  otln-r  iiiftal>;  Vi«<>M'htn,  De  Wilt.  Ilondius.    \tbT  I 

alsit,  witiiftirnr«,  in  wimmI.  antl.of  late.  hav(!  John    R'lpiiM   lloninnii    U'earne    r'ai 

liren  liUioi;nqi|ie<l  with  uiueh  snccew  tor  who  mnMilted  the  mi>M  diMimnnslir 

certain  pur|sjses.    i^oun  ofter  the  iiiven*  trufliomen  and  inaihematiciaiiN  aotl 
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\  Diiw  maps.    In  regard  to  the  nia,  in  America,  is  only  31%  the  two  con- 
of  the  eariy  maps,  and  early  ge-  tinents  being  unduly  stretched  some  thou- 
n  general,  the  chapter  on  the  sand  miles  respectively  to  the  east  and  the 
>f  geographical  science  in  Lard-  west.    The  best  maps  were  long  deficient 
time  and  Inland  Discovery  con-  in  correct  distances,  {Muticularly  in  lonsi- 
ible  information.  The  following  tude.    South  America  is  represented  by 
taken  from  that  source.    The  Fischer  as  62°,  or  above  4300  miles  across, 
ent  geographers  of  the  sixteenth  while  North  America,  ou  the  same  map, 
iteenth  centuries  were  men  of  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  that  affc,  rence  on  the  east,  to  New  Albion  on  the 
vith  zeal  and  obstinacy  all  die  west,  through  a  space  of  150°,  or  above 
»mmitted  by  the  writers  of  an-  9000  miles.    Hondius,  in  1630,  ventured, 
hich  thereby  acquired  an  au-  indeed,  to  abridge  Asia  of  the  undue  di- 
it  wafi  very  difficult  to  be  over-  mensions  given  it  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  re- 
The  first  requisite,  in  a  correct  duce  its  extension  towards  tlie  east  to  165°. 
geography,  is  to  determine  ac-  But  his  example  was  not  followed ;  and 
be  relative  position  of  places;  many  instances   might   be  adduced,  in 
is,  the  ancients  were  guilty  of  which  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 
\ttL    The  method  which  they  but  slightly  acquainted  with  one  half  of 
to  determine  the  latitude  of  the  globe,  was  blindly  submitt^  to  in  an 
nitted  of  but  little  precision,  and  age  when  Europeans  wandered  over  its 
mination  of  longitudes  was  still  whole  surface.    A  great  step  was  made 
xieous.     The    countries   with  towards  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  in 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  regard  to  longitudes,  when  Galileo  dis- 
inted  were  tliose  on  the  Medi-  covered,  in  1610,  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
yet  Constantinople  is  placed  by  satellites.     Until,  however,  Cassini  pub- 
^o  degrees  north  of  its  true  po-  lished  his  tables,  in  1668,  nothing  accurate 
[le  Arab  writers  increased  this  was  known  respecting  their  eclipses  and 
bur  degreea    The  breadth  of  revolutions.  Cassini  labored  indefatigably 
oranean  was  also  increased  far  to  improve  geography,  by  allying  it  stricdy 
e  trutlv    Carthage  is  made  4°  with  astronomy,  and  loudly  complained 
)f  its  true  place.    The  errors  in  that  it  needed  a  total  reform.    Delisle,  his 
were  far  greater,  the  length  of  friend,  set   seriously  about  the  task  of 
•rranean  being  made  62°  instead  reconstructing  the  geographical    edifice. 
:  in  other  words,  it  was  made  In    the    year    1700,    he    published    his 
ish  miles  longer  than  the  reality,  map  of  the  world,  as  well  as  sejf)arate 
tnous  error  continued  in   the  maps  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  boldly 
Europe,  with  little  variation,  till  departing  from  the  examples  of  his  prcde- 
ring  of  the  last  century.    The  cessors,  and  making  free  use  of  the  mate- 
in  the  estimated  longitude  of  rials  which  the  improvements  in  astrono-* 
I  Nuremberg,  two  of  the  best  my  had  placed  within  his  reach ;  so  that 
«e8  in  Europe,  varied  above  500  he  may  be  considered  the  creator  of  mod- 
I  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeentli  em  geography.    He  died  in  1726.    His 
The  error  is  still  more  retnark-  distinguished  disciple,  D'Anville,  appoint- 
isting  in  the  longitude  of  places  ed  geographer  of  the  king  of  France  at 
>  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  the  age  of  22,  was  remarkable  for  correct- 
I   Ferrara,  for   instance,  were  ness  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  penetra- 
iriy  600  miles  too  fiu*  asunder ;  tion.     Though '  he  proceeded  much  on 
Tor  continued  till  the  close  of  conjecture,  he  rarely  erred.    He  complet- 
teenth  century.      Errors  of  a  ed  what  Dehsle  had  bc^n.    (For  further 
d,  originating  m  credulity  rather  information  ou  the  subject  of  geography 
laccurate  oteervation,  found  a  and  geographical  works,,  see  Geograohy, 
le  maps  of  the  middle  ages,  and  and  Gazetteer;  see,  also,  DegrecSy  Meas- 
ly  banished  at  a  recent  date  by  uremtnt  o/".)— The  whole  number  of  maps 
^ments  of  astronomy  and  navi-  which  have  been  pubUshed  may  amount 
Q  a  map  of  the  world,  published  to  from  23,000  to  24,000,  of  which,  how- 
in  1546,  by  Giacomo,  Asia  and  ever,  hardly  4600  are  original.    The  first 
re  united  in  lat.  38°.    Thibet  is  maps  engraved  on  metal  were  made  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  conti-  Bfickink  and   Schweynheym,  in    1478 ; 
1   another    Venetian    map,  by  the  first  cut  in  wood,  by  L.  Iloll,  in  1482. 
i,  dated  1554,  the  distance  from  (See  Hauber's  Essay  towards  a  circumr 
1  China,  to  the  gulf  of  Califor-  stantial  History  of  Maps  (in  German,  UkUi 
I.              23 
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1724);  Hribner's(q.  v.)Jlfu«eum  Geograph-  sources  of  the  MissisBippi,  and  within  the 
icum.)  AiTiong  the  rnn|)s  prepared  of  late  basin  of  the  Arkansaw.  It  attains  lai^ge 
years  in  (^reat  Britain,  those  of  Arrow-  dimensions^  having  a  trunk  five,  and 
smith  are  distinguished.  Tanner,  in  this  sometimes  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
couutry,  is  well  known  for  his  valuable  wood  is  little  used,  but  the  charcoal  m 
maps  of  the  U.  State<).  preferred  by  battens  in  some  places.  The 
Mai'le  (ctcer) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  pecu-  sugar  maple  (^.  sMcharinum)  is  one  of  the 
liar  to  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  most  valuable  of  our  trees.  Beside^j  the 
of  the  globe,  consisting  of  trees  or  ari>o-  sugar  which  is  obtained  fh)m  the  sap^  and 
rf'scent  shrubs,  having  opposite  and  more  which  might  be  made  in  quantities  suffi- 
or  less  lobcd  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  cient  to  supply  the  whole  consumpCioB 
which  arc  either  axillary  or  disposed  in  of  the  U.  States,  the  wood  affords  exed- 
racemcs.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  cap-  lent  fiiel ;  and  from  the  ashes  are  procured 
suk^s  united  at  liaso,  each  containing  a  four  fifths  of  the  potash  which  forms  sitdi 
single  seed,  and  terminated  by  a  wing-like  an  im[)ortant  item  in  our  exports.  The 
meinbrune.  In  one  instance,  the  leaves  sugar  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  corn- 
arc  compound  and  pinnated.  Twenty-  mon  brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
seven  species  are  known,  of  which  twelve  when  refined,  equals  the  finest  in  beautj. 
inhabit  North  America,  six  are  found  in  It  is,  however,  little  used,  except  in  the 
Kiux>pc,  six  very  beautiful  ones  in  the  country,  and  even  here  will  probably  gife 
islands  of  Japan,  and  the  remainder  in  place^  at  some  future  time,  to  that  maaii- 
different  ]mrts  of  Asia.  The  red  maple  iactured  from  the  juice  of  tiie  cane.  Tbe 
[JL  rubnun),  is  one  of  the  most  common  sap  of  all  the  maples  contains  a  cerniB 
and  most  extensively  diffused  of  our  na-  quantity  of  su^,  but  iu  none,  tliat  W9 
tive  trees.  It  grows  in  moist  situations,  know  of^  does  it  exist  in  so  great  a  pro- 
from  lat  49^  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  both  portion  as  in  this  and  the  following  spodefc 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States.  The  A  single  tree  of  this  species  will  yield  fife 
bright  red  bloiisoms,  ap|)earing  at  a  titne  or  six  pounds  of  sugar.  The  leaves  tie 
wh(*n  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  leaf  in  the  smooth,  and  five-looed,  witli  the  khm 
forest,  render  this  tree  very  cons])icuous  sinuately  dentate.  It  grows  in  coM  and 
at  the  o|M;iiing  of  spring  ;  and  again,  at  moist  situations,  between  the  4^i  and  48lh 
the  close  of  the  season,  it  is  not  less  con-  parallels  of  latitude,  and  on  the  Allegha- 
spicuous,  from  the  scarlet  color  which  tlio  nies  to  their  south-western  terminatioi, 
leaves  assutne  when  tliey  have  been  extending  westward  beyond  lake  Supeii- 
touched  by  the  frost.  The  leaves  are  or,  and  is  abundant  in  the  uorthem  ptiti 
cordate  at  base,  unequally  toothed,  live-  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  portion  of 
lobed,  and  glaucous  beneath.  It  attains  New  York,  Up|)er  Canada,  New  Bnutf- 
the  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  wick.  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  nortbem 
three  or  four  at  the  Imse.  The  wood  is  parts  of  New  England.  The  potash  is 
easily  turne<l,  and  when  |)olished  acquires  exjKjrted  from  the  two  princi|«l  northeiB 
a  silken  liistnj ;  it  is  hard  and  fine-grained,  jMJrts,  New  York  and  Boston.  To  the  bl- 
and is  employed  chielly  for  the  lower  ter  place  the  wood  is  brought  in  great  qusn- 
jmrts  of  Windsor  chairs,  sometimes  for  titles  from  Maine  for  fuel,  and  is  esteenwd 
sa(Ullc  trees,  wooden  dishes,  and  similar  hardly  inferior  to  hickory.  In  Maine  and 
purposes.  The  variety  called  curltdma-  New  Hampshire,  it  is  employed  in  ship- 
ple^  froin  the  accidental  undulation  of  the  building,  for  the  keel,  and  likewise  in  the 
fibres,  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  lower  fnime ;  for  die  axletrees  and  spokee 
woods  known,  and  bedstfads  made  of  it  of  wheels;  and  sometimes,  in  the  coiflh 
exc<M.»<l  in  richness  and  lustre,  the  tinest  ma-  tr>',  for  the  frames  of  houses.  A  vnnetj, 
hogaiiy.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for  in-  with  undulations,  like  tlie  curbed  mapK 
laying,  hut  its  most  constant  use'  is  for  the  and  containing  l)esides  small  spota,  is  nl- 
stocks  of  rifles  and  fowling  pieces.  The  ed  bird's  eye  mapUj  and  forms  exceedinplf 
white  maple  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  l)eautiful  articles  of  furniture.  The  ch««- 
beauty  of  its  foliog<»,  the  leaves  being  coal  has  the  preference  in  the  forges  cf 
largi-r  and  much  more  dc^eply  lolx-d  than  Vermont  and  Maine.  Tlie  black  sn^ 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  glaucous  be-  maple  (.^.  mgrum)  is  a  more  soutbeiB 
neaih.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  tree  than  the  preceding,  and  is  exceeding^ 
anti  gn^enish  yellow,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  ly  abundant  on  tlie  Ohio  and  the  odier 
than  in  any  other  of  our  s|)ecies.  It  is  great  rivers  of  the  West  It  has  not  beea 
not  foiuul  so  far  south  as  the  preceding,  observed  north  of  latitude  44°,  and  docf 
and  is  most  abundant  west  of  the  moun-  not  extend  into  the  lower  parts  of  ihv 
tains ;  its  range  extending   beyond  the  more  southem  states.    Tlie  leaves 
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rm,  those  of  the  sugar  maple,  but  Tolyed  her  in  many  difficulties,  and  she 
iistiuguished  by  the  pubesceoce  was  dbmissed  by  the  king,  in  1780.  In 
iferior  surface.  It  attains  veiy  1782,  she  went  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  where 
enaoDS.  The  wood  is  little  used,  she  received  tlie  title  of  a  first  concert 
iferred  for  the  finmes  of  Windsor  singer  of  the  queen.  In  1784,  she  went 
id  furnishes  the  best  fuel,  after  the  to  London,  where  she  was  received  with 
.  The  sap  yields  abundance  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  For  13  even- 
hich  is  manufactured  to  a  vast  ings*  performance  at  the  Pantheon  concert, 
Bnnually.  The  ash-leaved  ma-  she  received  1000  guineas.  In  1785  and 
ox  elder  (•^.  nefnmdo\  abounds  1786,  she  was  engaged  for  the  London 
est  of  the  Alle^anies,  where  it  opera,  and  appeared  at  one  of  the  annual 
y  wide  ranse,  eztendinff  from  lat  concerts  in  honor  of  Handel,  as  first  singer, 
)  gulf  of  ^lexico,aIld  cQso  witliin  and,  in  the  winter  of  1785  and  1786,  was 
18  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  established  at  the  London  o|)era.  But  her 
known  by.  its  compound  leaves,  obstinacy  offended  as  much  as  her  powers 
tnes  a  lar^  tree.  The  wood  is  delighted.  In  1802,  she  went  to  Paris, 
led,  but  is  httle  used.  The  striped  and  in  1803,  to  Germany.  At  a  later  pe- 
r  mooee-wood  (•^.  $triatum)  is  a  riod,  she  went  to  Petersburg,  and,  in  1808, 
irub,  chiefly  remarkable  from  she  was  at  Moscow,  where  she  is  said  to 
)  lines  on  the  bark,  which  give  it  have  married  her  companion  Florio,  after 
It  appearance.  It  is  a  northern  the  death  of  Mara,  from  whom  she  bad 
d  in  some  places  the  catde  are  been  separated  long  before.  By  the  bum- 
086  into  the  woods  to  browse  on  ing  of  Moscow,  she  lost  her  house  and 
ig  dioots  at  the  beginning  of  fortune ;  she  therefore  went  to  Reval,  and 
The  wood  has  been  sometimes  gave  lessons  in  music.  In  1819,  she  went 
i  ibr  inlaying  mahogany,  but  it  is  through  ^erlin  to  England,  and,  in  1821, 
»r  quality.  Six  other  species  of  returned  to  Estlionia.  The  latest  accounts 
xBuit  tbe^tenitoryof  the  U.  States;  of  her  were,  tliat  she  celebrated  her  birth- 
em  is  found  on  the  rocky  Moun-  day  at  Reval,  February  23,  1831,  having 
t  another  ui  the  basin  of  the  Ore-  completed  her  83d  year,  on  which  occa- 
r.  The  wood  of  the  common  sion  G6the  offered  her  a  poetical  tribute, 
a  maple  is  much  used  by  mmers.  The  ftime  of  this  singer  is  founded  not 
ccount  of  its  lighmess  is  frequent-  only  on  the  strength  and  fullness  of  her 
^ed  for  musical  instruments,  par-  tone,  and  the  extraordinary  compass  of 
for  violins.  her  voice,  which  extends  from  o  to  the 
'.-MoNDBS ;  the  French  term  for  triple- marked  /  (nearly  three  octaves), 
he  worUL  (See  Maps,)  but  also  on  the  admirable  ease,  quickness 
Gertrude  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  and  spirit,  with  which  she  sung  the  most 
ebm&hling  (bom,  according  to  difficult  passages,  and  her  simple  and  en- 
1750,  in  Cassel ;  others  say  in  chanting  expression  in  the  adagio*  Her 
Eischbach,  in  the  territory  of  singing  of  HandePs  airs— for  instance,  **  1 
i;  others  say  in  1749),  was  one  of  know  that  my  Redeemer  livcth'* — in  the 
test  singers  of  our  time.  Her  Messiah,  was  particularly  celebrated. 
ty  musician  in  Cassel,  instructed  Maraboots;  among  the  Berl>ers  (q.  v.) 
iisic.  When  she  was  seven  years  of  northern  Africa,  a  sort  of  saints,  or  sor- 
pbyed  the  violin  admirably.  In  cerers,  who  are  held  m  high  estimation, 
year,  she  performed  before  tlie  and  who  exercise,  in  some  villages,  a 
I  London,  whither  she  had  ac-  despotic  authority.  They  distribute  am- 
mI  her  father,  and  where  she  re-  ulets,  affect  to  work  miracles,  and  are 
iro  or  three  years.  In  her  14th  thought  to  exercise  the  gifl  of  prophecy. 
I  appeared  as  a  singer  at  court  The  rich  presents  which  they  receive 
ihe  went  with  her  father  to  Leip-  from  a  superstitious  people,  enable  them 
veeeived  an  appointment  there,  to  live  with  a  good  deal  of  pomp,  of\en 
the  Great,  though  much  preju-  keeping  an  armed  force,  and  maintaining  a 
lioat  German  performers,  was  in-  numerous  train  of  wives  and  concubine& 
hivite  her,  in  1770,  to  Potsdam,  They  make,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  ab- 
ence,  showed  great  admiration  Btinence  or  self-denial. 
¥wer%  and  gave  her  an  appoint-  Maracatbo  ;  a  town  of  Colombia,  capi- 
mediately,  with  3000  Prussian  tal  of  the  department  of  Zulia  (see  CWom- 
ikory  (about  $2000).  In  1774,  6ta),  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
~"  a  violoncello  player  named  Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela;  Ion.  71°  17' 
Of  careless  halnts,  who  in-  W. ;  iat.  10°  Idf  N.    It  is  situated  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  lake  MoFQCAybo,  about  display  connderable  acateness  and  learn- 

20  miles    from   tlie  sea.      Most  of  the  ing.     Of  a  small  and  even  dimiiiutife 

houses  are  covered  with  reeds ;  but  the  stature,  with  the  most  hideous  featurai,  in 

town  is  fortified,  und  the  number  of  the  which  some  trails  of  insanity  were  pe^ 

inhabitants,  in  1801,  amounted  to  22,000;  ceptible,  his  whole  appearance  was  caJcu- 

wliich  numlior  wa.s  uAerwanls  increased  lated  to  excite  at  once  terror,  pity,  ridicale 

to  24,000,  by  an  acccHHion  of  refugees  and  disgust    The  (irst  breath  oV  the  ref- 

from  St.  Domingo.    Here  is  a  large  paro-  olutiou  converted  the  industrious  and  ob* 

chial  church,  an  hospital,  and  four  con-  scure  doctor  into  an  audacious  demagogue, 

vents.     Large  vessels  cannot  come  uj)  to  if  not  into  a  ferocious  maniac    He  begin 

the  town,  on  account  of  the  bar  at  the  by  haranguing  the  populace  of  one  of  the 

mouth  of  the  harbor.  sections,  but  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and 

Maracatbo,  a  lake,  or  rather  gtilf,  of  hustled  by  the  crowd,  who  anmsed  tbero- 
Soutli  America,  about  200  miles  long,  and  selves  with  treading  on  his  toeR.  Still  be 
70  broad,  running  from  S.  to  N.,  empties  persisted,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  hii 
itself  into  the  North  sea;  the  entrance  is  violence  and  eneixy,  in  connnaiiding  it- 
defended  by  strong  forts.  As  the  tide  tention.  Danton  (q.  v.)  had  just  instituted 
flows  into  this  lake,  its  water  is  somewhat  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  (q.  v.),  and  oot- 
brackish,  notwithstanding  the  many  rivers  lected  around  him  all  the  fiercest  ^vti^ 
it  receives.  It  abounds  with  fish.  The  and  Marat  among  the  number,  who  b^ 
lake  becomes  narn)wer  towards  the  mid-  came  the  editor  of  the  Ami  du  Pn^plt^t 
die,  where  the  town  is  erected.  journal  which  was  the  organ  of  that  »• 

Maranuam,  or  Maranhao;  a  province  cietv,  and  soon  became  the  oracle  of  the 

of  Brazil,  between  T  20^  and  10°  50^  S.  mob.    Asearly  as  August  1789,  he  derlar- 

latitude,  and  45*^  lO'  and  5.T  20^  W.  Ion-  ed  it  necessary  to  hang  up  800  of  thedep- 


fertile  and  well  Inliabiied.    The  isiann  Bcmbly,  and  proceeded  against  by  the  mu- 

itself  is  very  difficult  of  access,  by  reason  nicifwl  authority  of  Paris,  he  contrived  to 

of  tlio  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which  escape,  with  the  assistance  of  Danton,  L^ 

form  it ;  so  that  vessels  must  wait  for  gcmire  and  others,   and    1^   concealing 

prof)er  winds  and  seasons  to  visit  it.    The  himself  in  the  most  obscure  comer  of  ibe 

natives  have  about  twenty-seven  hamlets  city.    His  journal,  meanwhile,  continued 

called  oc,  or  tave,  each  consisting  of  only  to  appear  regularly,  was  openly  hawbed 

four  large  huts,  fbnning  a  square  in  the  al>out  the  streets,  and  assumed  a  more  fu- 

middle  ;  but  from  *SO0  to  500  paces  in  nous  and  atrocious  tone,  an  he  was  at- 

length,  and  about  20  or  30  feet  in  de()th  ;  flamed  by  the  prosecutions  of  the  audiori- 

all  iM^Mtig  built  of  large  timber,  and  r.over-  ties,  and  encouraged  bv   the  increaHOf 

ed  from  top  to  bottom  with  leaves,  so  that  strength  of  his  |>arty.    During  the  exitf- 

each  may  contain  200  or  300  inhabitants,  ence  of  tlie  legislative  assembly,  he  con* 

The  air  is  sertuie,  seldom   inconnnoiled  tinue^  his  outrages,  figured  among  tbe 

with  storms, (ixcessivo  drought,  t)r  moisture,  actors  of  the  10th  of  August  (see  FnM\ 

exrept  in  the  time  of  the  periodical  niins,  and   in  the  assassinations  of  September 

which  last  fmm  Fcl)ru:u7>'  to  June.     The  (171>2).     He  was  a  member  of  the  tenibfe 

soil  of  th(^  province  is  very  fertile,  ])ro-  committee  of  public  safety,  then  fbrmed. 

during  maize,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  cocoa,  although   witliout    any   oificial  capscitr, 

pimento,  ging(>r,  &c.    Population,  183,000,  and  signed  the  circular  to  the  departnieol% 

exclusive  of  the  savages.    The  number  recommending  a  similar  niassacne  in  eack 

of  negroes  is  very  great.    I'he  ca))ital  is  Marat  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  coB- 

Maranhuo,  or  S.  Luiz,  with  12,000  inhabi-  ventioil ;  and  in  spite  of  the  contempt  and 

tants ;  lat.  2°  21^  S. ;  Ion.  48^  45'  W.  abhorrence  with  which  he  was  receiitd 

Makano.n.    (Si^e  Jlmazon.)  in  that  body,  ]>articularly  by  the  GirondiMi 

Marat,  Jean   Paul,    whose    name  is  (q.  v.),  who  endeavored,  at  first,  to  prennl 

Oiliously  notorious  in   the  most  hateful  liis  taking  his  seat,   and,  aflerwanU^  W 

times  of  the  French  revolution,  was  l)om  effect  his  expulsion,  soon  found  encoiv- 

at  Houdr}',  in  Ncufchatc^l,  in  1744,  and  agement  to  proceed  with  his  sanguimiT 

studied  medi(*ine  at  Paris,  when;  he  prac-  denunciations.      The    ministers,   geneml 

tised  his  pn)fcs.sion  at  the  l>eginning  of  Dumouriez  (q.  v.),    and  tlie   Girondiik^ 

tlie  revolutionary  movements.     Previous  whom  he  contemptuously  called  hommtt 

to  1789,  he  had  publishtMl  several  works  (T^tat,  were  the  objects  of  his  attack.    Bt 

on  medical  and  scientific  subjects,  whicli  ing  charged,  in  the  convcntiony  with  d^ 
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landing  in  his  Journal  270,000  heads,  he  self  a  successful  imitator  of  his  great  pre- 

penly  avowed  and  boasted  of  that  *de-  decessors.     His  composition  was  good, 

land,  and  declared  that  he  should  call  his  expression  pleasing,  his  touch  judi- 

ir  many  more  if  those  were  not  yielded  cious,  and  his  coloring  agreeable.     He 

1  him.    During  the  long  struggle  of  the  was  acquainted  with  history,  architecture 

fountain  party  and  the  Girondists,  his  and  ])ersi>ective,  and  UHed  his  knowlcidge 

onduct  was    that  of  a  maniac.      The  skilfully  in  bis  pictures.    The  good  taste 

scabUahment  of  the  revolutionary  tribu-  wliich  prevails  in  all  his  works  is  remark- 

lal,  and  of  the  committee  for  arresting  able,    llis  chief  works  are  in  Rome.    Ho 

be  8tiq)ected,  was  adopted  on  his  motions,  also    etched    succensfully,    ainung   other 

>n  the  approach  of  May  31  (see  Jacohins)^  thinss,  the  life  of  Mary,  in  10  parts.    Chi- 

IB  president  of  the  Jacobin  club,  he  sign-  ari,  Bercttoni  and  Passori  were  his  pupils. 

id  an  address  instigating  tlie  people  to  an  Maravedie,  or  Marvadis  ;    a   small 

naurrection,  and  to  massacre  all  traitors.  Spanish  copper  coin,  of  about  the  value  of 

Bven  the  Mountain  party  denounced  this  three  mills. 

meflmire,  and  Marat  was  delivered  over  to  Marble,  in  common  language,  is  the 

be  revolutionaiy  tribunal,  which  acquit-  nanie    applied    to  all  sorts  of  polished 

tod  him ;  the  people  received  him  in  tri-  stones,  employed  in  the  decoration  of 

BDOph,  covered  him  with  civic  wreaths,  monuments  and  public  edifices,  or  in  the 

IDQ  conducted  him  to  the  hall  of  tlie  con-  construction  of  ])rivate  houses ;  but  among 

fcntion.    July  13, 1793,  his  bloody  career  the  materials  thus  made  use  of,  it  is  nec- 

was closed  by  assassination.    (See  Corday,  essary  to  distinguii^h  the  true  marbles  from 

dofiotfe.)      Proclaimed  the    martyr  of  those  stones  which  have  no  just  title  to 

Iberty,  he  received    the    honors  of  an  such  a  desicrnation.    In  giving  a  sliort  but 

tpocbeoeiB,  and  his  remains  were  placed  universal  cTiaructer  of  marble,  it  may  be 

B  the  Pantheon.    It  was  not  till  some  said,  lliat  it  elforvefices  with  dilute  nitric 

time  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jacobins,  acid,  and  is  capable  of  being  scratched 

Atat  the  busts  of  this  monstrous  divinity  with  fluor,  while  it  easily  mailtb  gyiisuin* 

Here  broken,  and  his  ashes  removed,  and  These  properties  will  seixinite  it,  at  once, 

ihen  it  was  as  a  royalist  that  he  suffered  from  the  granites,  porphyries  and  silicioua 

Ilia  disgrace.  pudding-stones,  with  which  it  has  been 

Marathon;  a  village  of  Greece,  in  Atti-  confounded,  on  one  side,  and  from  the 

9^  about  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Athens,  cele-  gypseous  alabaster  on  die  other.    From 

mied  by  the  victory  gaine<l  over  the  die  hanl  rocks  having  been  formerly  in- 

Ptanaos  by  Miltiades,  490  B.  C.    (See  eluded  under  the  morblet*,  comes  die  adage, 

HWliuifef.)  **hurd  as  marble."    Marbles  have  been 

Majlattas.    {^cc  Mahraitas,)  treated  oi^    under  various  divisions,   by 

.  Haratti,  Carlo,  painter  and  engraver,  different   writers.      The    most    frequent 

bivii  at  Camerino,  in  the  miirquisate  of  division  has  l)een  tliat  of  two  ereat  sec- 

inoona,  in  1G2G,  while  a  child,  amused  tions — primitive  mariiles,  which  have  a 

matelf  with  painting  all  sorts  of  figures  brilliant  or  shining  iracture,  and  secondary 

bawn  by  himself  on  the  walls  of  his  mari)les,  or  tiiose  which  are  possessed  of 

iibei'B  house.    In  his  11th  year,  h^  went  a  dull  fracture.    This  classification  has 

lb  Borne,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  grown  out  of  Uie  idea  that  the  former 

af  the  Caracci,  and  of  Guido  Reni,  ui  the  class  was   more    anciently    created — an 

JHiiool  of  Sacchi,  and  formed  himself  on  opinion  which  the  deductions  of  geology, 

tfieir  manner.    Ilis  Madonnaa  were  par-  for  die  most  part,  sufhcientiy  confimi, 

Ifenhriy  admired.    Louis  XIV  employed  though  occasionally  we  find  a  marble  of  a 

laDi  to  paint  his  celebrated  picture  of  comiiact  and  close  texture,  in  old  rooks, 

Daphne.    Clement  IX,  whose  portrait  he  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 

aainied,  appointed  him  overseer  of  the  highly  crystalline,  in  vei^'  recent  forma- 

Vatican  saftery.    He  died  at  Rome  in  tions.    Daubenton  has  founded  a  classifi- 

1713L    We  are  much  mdebted  to  him  for  cation  of  marbles  upon  the  colors  which 

flbe  preservation  of  die  worics  of  Rai^ael,  they  present;    tiiose  of  a  uniform  color 

m  tne  Vatican,  and  of  the  Caracci  m  the  forming  one  clat^ ;  tiiose  with  two  colors^ 

luneee  piQace.    lie  also  erected  menu-  anotiier ;  tiiose  witii  three  shades,  a  third ; 

aenti  to  those  masters   in  tiie  church  and  so  on.    The  best  classification  of 

Ua  RoUmda,    As  an  artist,  Maratti  de-  these  substances,  however,  is  that  of  M. 

ftrres  the  title  given  him  bv  Richardson,  Brard,   which    divides  all  marbles   into 

•f  the  last  painter  of  the  Roman  school,  seven  varieties  or  classes,  viz.  1.  marbles 

Bm  deaign  was  correct,  and  although  he  of  a  uniform  color,  comprehending  solely 

l«w  not  a  creative  genius,  he  showed  him-  tiiose  wliich  are  either  white  or  black: 
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2.  vcaiegaUd  marhUs,  or  those  in  which  tripod  of  Apollo.— Gorrara  maHiU  is  oft 

the  spots  and  veins  are  interlaced  and  beautiful  white  color,  but  is  often  tnr- 

disposed  without  regularity ;  occasionally,  ersed  by  gray  veins,  so  that  it  is  difficult 

this  variety  embraces  traces  of  organic  to  procure  large  blocks  wliolly  free  fron 

remains;   when    these   are  diHi>osed    in  them.    It  is  not  subject  to  turn  yellow, ai 

star-like    masses,    they    are    sometimes  the  Parian.    This  marble,  which  is  almM 

caUed  madreport  marbles :  3.  shell  marbles,  the  only  one  used  by  modem  aculptore,  wii 

or  those  which  are,    in  part,  made  up  also  quarried  and  wrought  by  tlie  ancieiA 

of  shells :  4.  lumachelli  marbles,  or  those  Its  quarries  are  said  to  have  been  opeped 

which  are,  apparently,  wholly  fonned  of  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar.^ — Red  antiM 

shells :  5.  cipolin  marbles,  or  those  which  marbU  (rosso  aniico  of  the  Italians ;  £• 

are  veined  with  green  talc :  (k   breccia  gyptium  of  the  ancients).     This  mnbK 

marUes,  or  those  whicli  arc  fonned  of  an-  according  to  antiquaries,  is  of  a  deep 

gularfragmeuU)ofdifferemmari)lcs,  united  blood-red  color,  here  and  there  travened 

by  a  cement  of  some  different  color:  7.  by  veins  of  white,  and,  if  closely  inspeciei 

pudding-stone  marbles,  or  tlioso  which  are  appears  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  minott 

formed  of  reunited  fragments,  like  the  white  dots,  as  if  it  were  strewed  widi 

breccia  marbles,  only  with  the  difference  sand.    Anotlier  variety  of  this  marUe  ii 

of  having  tlie  pebbles  rounded,  in  pliice  of  of  a  very  deep  red,  without  veins,  of  whick 

being  angular.     Before  speaking  of  the  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  tJie  India 

localities  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  mar-  Bacchus,  in  tlie  royal  museum  of  Pari&— 

bles,  we  shall  allude  to  tlie  ancient  or  Green  aifUique  marble  (verde  atUieo  of  the 

antique  marbles,  by  which  is  understood  Italians),  is  an  indeterminate  mixture  of 

those  kinds  made  use  of  by  the  ancients,  white  marble  and  green  serpentine.    Il  ] 

the  quarries  of  which  are  now,  for  the  was  known  to  tlie  ancients  under  the  naml 

most  part,  exhausted  or  unknown. — Pa-  marmor   Spartanum,   or   LacedamenkmL 

rian  marble.      Its    color  is  snow-white,  — JlJHcan  breccia  marble  (afUique  miftitm 

inclining  to  yellowish-white  ;   it  is  fine,  breccia).    It  has  a  black  ground,  in  which 

granular,  and,  when  polished,  has  some-  are  imbedded  fragments  or  iK>rtioosof  t 

what  of  a  waxy  appearance.    It  hardens  grayish-white,  of  a  deep  red,  or  of  a  par- 

by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  enables  it  pie  wine  color.    This  is  said  to  be  one  ef 

to  resist  decomposition  for  ages.    DipoD-  the  most  beautiful  marbles  hitherto  fbund, 

nus,  Scyllis,  Malas  and  Micciades,  em-  and  has  a  superi)  effect  when  acconipK* 

ployed  this  marble,  and  were  imiuited  by  nied  with  gih  ornaments.     Its  native]  ' 


tlieir  successors.    It  receives,  with  accu-  is  not  known  with  certainty ;  it  is  coDJe^w 

racy,  the  most  delicate  touches  of  the  tured  to  be  Africa.    The  |MMiesto]  of  Ve^ 

chisel,  and  retains  for  ages,  with  all  the  nus  leaving  the  batli,  and  a  large  colutr^ 

softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  both  in  the  royal  museum  in  Paris^  ar^  ^ 

the  original  |K)lish.    The  finest  Grecian  this  marble. 

sculpture  which  has  been  preserved  to        Marbles  of  the  U.  Stales.    Althougkx  ^ 

tlie  present  time,  is  generally  of  Parian  U.  States  are  known  to  be  rich  in  ins^J%||^ 

marble  ;  as  the  Mcdiceaii  Venus,  the  Diana  hitherto  very  litdc  pains  have  been  X^^q 

Vt'iiatrix,  the  coIoshoI  Minerva  (called  Pal-  to  explore  them.    The  quarries  of  ^K^ei* 

las  of  Velletri),  Ariadne  (calloil  Cleopatra),  8}'lvania,  which  are  distant  about  2C^    q^ 

and  Juno  (called  Capitolina).    It  is  also  from  Philadelphia,    afibrd    a    hai^cl^Q^ 

Parian  marble  on  which  the  celebrated  veined  or  clouded  primitive  marfoleu^    yw 

tables  at  Oxfonl  are  inscribed. — Petilelican  fine  specimens  have  been  obtained  gi^ 

jnarble,  from  mount  Pentelicus,  ne^ir  Ath-  tliese  quarries.    A  very  amilar  vf^srietr  k 

ens,  resembles,  very  closely,  the  preceding,  quarried,  also,  in  Thomaston,  Maine.    Qf 

but  is  more  compact  and  tiiior  granular,  black  niari)le,  resembling  the  Irish  luoufii^ 

At  a  very  early  jieriod,  when  the  arts  had  the  quarry  at  Shoreham,  Vennooi;  /bi 

attained  their  full  splendor,  in  the  a;re  of  nishes  the  chief  supply  consumed  ia  iks 

Perif'les,  the  pn^ference  was  given,  by  tlie  U.  States.  This  deposit  exists  direcifyupoi 

(ireeks,  not  to  the  marble  of  Paros,  but  to  tlie  borders  of  lake  Champlaio,  so  if  JH 

that  of  mount  Pentelicus,  l)ecause  it  ^vas  allow  the  blocks,  which  may  be  Mnti  , 

whiter,  and  also,  perha[)s,  l)ecause  it  was  of  any  size  desired,  to  be  lifted  dtiM(|p  fi"'  ^' 

found  in   the  vicinity  of  Athens.    The  from  die  quarry  into  boats,  for  tnuHpirti'  f  -'-i 

Parthenon  was  constructed  entir(»ly  of  tioii.    The  greatest  part  of  it,  howovo^ii  l. "  '- 

Pentelican  niaH)le.    Among  the  statues  carried  to  Middlebur}',  15  milesfroDil  Li'^' 

of  this  marble  in  the  royal  museum   at  lake,  to  be  ea^vn  and  ]>olislied,  beibiRilii  |T^'~'* 

Paris,  are  tlie  Toi«o,  a  Bacchus  in  re|K)se,  shipped.    The  town  of  Middlebuxy  fdk  t^ \' 

a  Paris,  tlie  tlurone  of  Saturn,  and  the  a  hiniidsome  white  and  cloiided  inw  fl^ 
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It  the  largest '  portion  of  the  5V  W. :    popuktion  in  1810,  5800  ;  in 

d   marble    wrouirht    in    that  1820,  5630 ;  in  1830,  5150.    The  town  is 

s  from  the  ne]ghix)ring  town  compactly  built,  but  the  streets  are  crodc- 

«    TTie  towns  of  Great  Bar-  ed  and  irregular.    It  contains  five  houses 

d    Sheffield    produce  a  very  for  public  worship,  and  a  cu8tom-h5use ; 

dove-colored  marble ;  that  of  a  printkig-office  issues  a  weekly  newsfla- 

pkce,  in  particular,  wrought  per.    The  harbor,  a  mile  long  and  half  a 

irection  of  Mr.  Leavenworth,  mile  wide,  is  very  safe,  except  from  north- 

the  most  dehcately  shaded  east  storms.    Marblehead  was  settled  very 

ts  kind  in  the  U.  States.    The  soon  after  Salem,  b^  a  number  of  fisher- 

oduct    of    his    establishment  men,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  prin- 

»  about  $10,000  per  annum,  cipally  devoted  to  the  Bank  fisheries.    In 

marbles  of  Connecticut  and  this  business,  it  has  greQi]y  excelled  all  the 

are  highly  granular,  and,  in  other  towns  in  America.    Previous  to  the 

3  too  slighdy  coherent  in  the  revolution,  it  was  very  flourishipff ;  it  paid  a 

I  of  their  particles,  to  be  em-  larger  tax,  and  was  supposed  to  have  more 

constructions   which  •  are  ex-  inhabitants,  than  any  town  in  the  state,  ex- 

le  weather;  besides,  they  are  cept  Boston.  It  suffered  veiy  severely  by  the 

irainated  vnth  crystals  and  fi-  warof  tlie  revolution,  and  again  by  the  last 

molite.     The  verd  antique  of  war.    At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  no 

tn  is  the  rarest  and  most  beau-  less  than  50Q  of  its  sons  were  in  foreign 

( yet  discovered  in  the  U.  States,  prisons.    The  situation  of  Marblehead  is 

of  an  intermixture  of  white  such,  that  the  |)eople  of  the  vicinity  never 

I  ffreen  serpentine,  though  its  travel  through  it  to  arrive  at  any  other 

iful  stains  of  green  and  yel-  town.     Thus  sechided,  the    inhabitants 

tn,  come  directly  from  the  ox-  have  acquired  a  distinctive  character,  and 

>me  and  iron,  which  are  eveiy-  a  peculiar  dialect    The  harbor  is  defend- 

leminated  through  it.    While  ed  by  fort  Sewall,  which  stands  on  a 

3  were  open,  it  was  much  used  point  of  Itind  near  tlie  entrance,  and  is  one 

nstruction  of  chimney-pieces,  of  tlie  best  forts  in  the  country.    It  has 

for  slabs  for  tables  and  side-  two  24-pounders,  and  ten   Id-pounders. 

I  other  articles  of  in-door  oma-  The  barracks  are  bomb-proof,  and  can  ac- 

uture.    It  was  also  employed,  commodate  a  garrison  of  about  60  or  70 

eiy  bad  taste,  and  still  worse  men. 

for   sepulchral    monuments  ;  Marbod,  or  Maroboduus.    (See  Mar- 

ay  colore  were  ill  suited  to  so  comcrnnt,  and  ^rminius,) 

iplication,  and  its  metallic  in-  Marbois,  Francois/ marquis  of  Barb^- 

rom  the  action  of  the  weather,  Marbois,  a  French  minister  and  diploma- 

1  it  to  part  with  its  polish  and  tist,  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1745,  where  his 

uD.      The    quarries,    though  father  was  director  of  the  mint    After 

tzhaustible,    have    long   since  finishing  his  education,  the  young  Marbois 

loned,  from  the  expensiveness  becanie  tutor  to  the  children  of  De  Cas- 

b  they  are  wrought,  and  the  tries,  minister  of  marine,  through  whose 

i  demand  which  exists  in  this  good  offices  he  obtain^  a  post  in   tlie 

r  articles  of  mere  decoration.  French  legation  to  the  U.  States,  during 

and  aheU  marbles   exist,   in  our  revolution.    De  la  Luzerne  (q.  v.)  was 

ie  quantities,  in  the  Western  then  the  French  minister  in  this  country, 

d  a  very  handsome  pudding-  but  Marbois  was  the  principal  agent  in  the 

Ie  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  tlie  most  important  operations  of  the  embassy. 

Blue  Ridge,  on  the  banks  of  On  the  remm  of  that  minister  to  France 

ic,  50  or  60  miles  above  Wash-  (1784)  M.  Marbois  continued  in  the  coun- 

I  coloiB  are  very  various  and  try  as  ehax^i  cTaJpiires.    He  was  afler- 

id  it  has  been  largely  made  use  vwds  appointed  tntendant  (governor)  of 

ionatruction  of  the  columns  in  St  Domingo,  and    having   returned    to 

'-of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  France  in  1791,  was  immediately  sent  by 

HXAD  ;    a  post-town  of  Essex  Louis,  as  his  ambassador  to  tlie  German 

flBBchusetts,  situated  on  a  penin-  diet    Marbois  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 

ling  more  than  tiiree  miles  into  in  the  revolutionary  events,  but  in  1795 

ettB  bay,  and  varying  in  breadth  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of 

» two  miles.    It  is  four  and  a  half  elders,  and  in  the  struggle  between  the 

i-eut  of  Salem,  and  16  north-  directory  and  the  councils,  lia\ing  dcfend- 

«0D.    Lat  42°  32^  N. ;  Ion.  70^  ed  the  latter,  he  was,  with  a  number  of  his 
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colleagues,  condemned  to  deportation  to  a  youth,  became  a  great  profici^ 

Cayenne.    After  remaining  two  years  and  science  of  music,  in  consequence, 

a  half  in  exile,  he  received  permission  to  of  a  reflection  thrown  upon  hisd 

return,  and  was  nominated  by  the  first  in  that  respect,  at  a  concert  give 

consul  counsellor  of  state,  and,  in  1601,  brother  Alessandro,  which  hurt  1 

secretary  ofthetreasury,wliich  was  erected  and  stimulated  him  to  exertion, 

into  a  ministry.    In  consequence  of  some  terwards  studied  under  Gasparini 

unsuccessful  operations,  he  was  removed  ceiving  a  liberal  education,  disti 

in  1806,  but  was  made  grand-officer  of  himself  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  i 

the  legion  of  honor  and  count  of  the  em-  In  1716,  tLserenaia  of  his  compof 

pire.    In  1808,  he  v^as  made  president  performed  at  the  celebration  of 

of  the  cour  des  compter,  and  was  now  a  of  the  first  son  of  the  emperor  CI 

declared  admirer  of  the  emperor.      In  and  excited  great  applause.    Ek 

1813,  his  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  after  appeared  the  first  four  volun 

imperial  government  hail  introduced  him  adaptation  to  music  of  Giustiniai 

into  the  senate,  and  in  the  next  year,  his  phrase  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  a 

name  was  found  among  the  first  to  vote  completed  in  ^ht  more,  the  wh 

for   the   deposal  of  Napoleon.      Louis  published  in  17%    Garth,  of  Dui 

XVIII  created  him  peer  of  France,  and  adapted  suitable  words,  fix>m  thi 

confirmed  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  to  Maro 

cour  des  comptes.    During  the  hundred  sic,  with  a  view  to  their  being  perl 

•  days.  Napoleon    refused  to  see  a  man  anthems  in  the  cathedrals,  with  ( 

whom  he   accused  of  ingratitude.      In  cess.     This  elaborate  work  wa 

1815,  the  second  restoration  conferred  on  by  subscription,  in  eight  folio 

him  the  diffnity  of  keeper  of  the  seals.  Marcello  was  successively  a  m 

Although  M.  Barb^-Marbois  defended  the  tlie  council  of  forty,  provvedUort 

erection  of  the  prevoial  courts,  he  was  not  and  chamberlain    of    Brescia,  i 

willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  ultra-  city  he  died  in  1739. 
royalism  of  the  period,  and,  in  1816,  was        Marcellus,  M.  Claudius ;  thi 

obliged  to  surrender  his  port-folio,  and  was,  man  general  who  successfully  ei 

soon  after,  created  marquis.    Since  this  ed  Hannibal,  in  the  second   Pv 

period,  he  has  taken  a  liberal  stand  in  pol-  During  his  consulship  (B.  C.  233 

itics.     Among  his    works,  besides  some  given  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  i 

agricultural  essays,  and  some  productions  single  combat  with  Viridomarus 

in  polite  literature,  we   may  mention  his  chief)  whom  he  slew ;  the  Gaul^ 

Eased  star  Us  Finances  de  Si,'Dom.xnique ;  aged  by  the  loss  Of  their  leader,  fi 

Essai  de  Morale ;  Complot  d^ Arnold  (Ac-  an  inferior  Roman  force.     The 

count  of  Arnold's  Conspiracy,  1816) ;  /&-  this  victory  was  the  complete  coi 

toire  de  la  Louisiane  et  de  la  Cession  de  Upper  Italy.    Marcellus  received 

eetU  Colonie    (1829),    a    translation    of  or  of  a  triumph,  as  the  decree  of 

which    has  been    published    in    the  U.  ate  expressed  it,  for  his  victory 

States.  Insubri  and  Germans.    This  is 

Marburg  ;  capital  of  Upper-Hesse,  in  time  that  the  Germans  are  men 

Hesse-Cassel,  situated  on  the  Lahn,  with  the  Roman  history,  and  the  last 

a  population  of  6700  inhabitants,  a  castle,  we  have  of  a  personal  contest 

and  a  university.   It  is  built  on  the  decliv-  generals.    Soon  after  this,  the  se< 

ity  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  nic  war  broke  out,  and,  after  the 

the  casde.     It  has  fi\e  Catholic,  Lutheran  de  of  Cannee,  he  was  sent  againi 

and  Calvinist  churches.    The  university  bal;  and,  as  praetor,  took  the  com 

was  founded  in  1527,  and  has  an  excellent  the  troops  remaining  at  Canusiu 

library  of  over  100,000  volumes,  a  valua-  room  of  Terentius  Varro.    On 

ble  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  thea-  information  of  Hannibal's  march 

tre,  and  other  institutions  connected  with  he  hastened  to  anticipate  him,  tl^ 

it    In  1829,  the  number  of  students  was  self  into  the  city,  and  forced  tb* 

347.    It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ginians  to  retreat,  with  a  loss. 

Protestant    university  founded    in    Ger-  made  a  second  attack  upon  Nob 

many.  the  place  was  untenable,  Manx 

Marcellifcus  Ammianus.  (SeeAmmia-  solveid  to  risk  a  general  engsgeo 

nus  MarceUinus.)  the  open  plain.    His  army  was  iai 

Marcello,  Benedetto;  a  noble  Vene-  point  of  numbers,  but  had  the  ad* 

tian,  youngest  son  of  the  senator  Agostino  of  longer  spears.     After  a  hod 

Marcello.  lie  was  bom  in  1686 ;  and,  while  battle,  Hanmbal  was  driven  to  1m 
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rtm  DOW  choeen  consul,  with  ed  ;  they  would,  however,  have  been  able 

idFabiusMaxinius  Cunctator  to  cut  their  way  through,  had  not  the 

lague.    He  frustrated  a  third  Etrurians,  who  composed  the  largest  part 

lannibal  to  regain  the  ciw  of  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  surrendered, 

^n  offered  him  battle,  which  Marcellus  himself  fell ;  his  son  and  the 

iclined.    His  activity  was  in-  other  consul  escaped.   Thus  died  this  great 

ir  a  time  by  disease.    He  af-  general,  who  made  himself  formidable  to 

(nt  to  his  province  of  Sicily,  Hannibal    himself.    He  was  called  the 

ege  of  Syracuse  was  liis  most  noord,  as  Fabius  was  the  ahiddj  of  Rome, 

achievement     Ailer  having  Hannibal  took  the  ring  from  his  finger, 

neans  (B.  C.  214)  to  capture  and  caused  the  body  to  be  burnt  with  the 

t  city,  which  was  defended  by  most  distinguished  honors,  and  sent  the 

cal  ingenuity  of  Archimedes,  ashes  to  his  son,  in  a  costly  urn.     His 

imself  to  a  blockade,  and  frus-  family  continued  to  flourish,  and  fumish- 

e  efhrts  of  the  Carthaginians  ed  many  consuls,  until  it  became  extinct 

and  succeeded,  partly  by  ar-  with  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 

utly  by  force,  in  making  him-  gustus,  whom  Virgil  has  immortalized. 

»f  the  place  (B. C.  212).    The  March   (Latin  Mara);   originally  the 

rendered  unconditionnJly,  and  first  month  of  the  Roman  year;  so  named, 

lie  to  save  it  from  pillage,  but  according    to  tradition,  by  Romulus  in 

STB  that  no  Syracusan  should  honor  of  his  father.  Mars.    Till  the  adop- 

&th.    Many  of  the  inhabitants,  tion  of  tlie  new  style  in  England  (175^), 

id  among  them  Archimedes,  the  25th  of  March  was  new  year's  day ; 

in  the  heat  of  victory.    Mar-  hence  January,  February,  and  the  first  24 

illed  with  regret  on  account  days  of  March  have  frequenUy  two  years 

of  Archimedes,  granted  many  appended,  as  January  1,  170^1,  or  1701-2. 

>  his  connexions,  and  caused  (Sec  Calendar,) 

UM*avA  witk    mut>ki  pot^p.        Af  M^non  9  a  inOVemcni   Uj    nsgulot  o*«>|»* 

educed  the  greater  part  of  the  in  the  manner  of  soldiers )  also  a  journey 

rained  a  complete  victoiy  over  performed  by  a  bodv  of  soldiers  either  cm 

inians,  he  returned  to  Rome,  foot   or   on    horseback.    Soldiers   on  a 

d  the  honor  of  an  ovation,  march  are  subject  to  certain  rules  very 

im  made  consul  (B.  C.  211),  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 

erius  Lavinius,  and  a^in  re-  fit  to  meet  the  enemy.    The  march  in  the 

command  in  Sicily,    but  the  first  sense  of  regular  step  differs  on' differ- 

sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  ent  occasions.    In  the  parade-march,  from 

f  his   cruelw,    and  pray  for  75  to  95  steps,  differing  in  different  armies, 

eraJ.    Marcellus  was  acquit-  are  maile  in  a  minute ;  in  the  quick-march, 

voluntarily  exchanged  prov-  from  108  to  115  steps ;  and  in  the  stonuing- 

emained  in  Italy.    The  feyra-  march,  120  steps,  in  the  Prussian  army. — 

rwaids  repented  of  their  con-  March  further  signifies  the  music  com- 

ntreated  his  forgiveness.     He  posed  for  such  movements ;  it  is  conipos- 

bem,  and  procured  Uiem  tb<J  ed  in  f  or  J  time  for  tlie  parade-march, 

>f  their  former  privileges,  and  and  in  f  for  quick-time.    There  are  ma- 

f  beinff  considered  as  allies  of  ny  sorts  of  such  marches  for  festivals,  fu- 

a  jnan  of  mtitude,  they  de-  nerals,  &C.,  varying  according  to  their 

selves  the  clients  of  the  Mar-  different  purposes. 

ily.    In  the  mean  time.  Mar-  Marche  ;  one  of  the  ancient  provinces 

id  on  the  war  against  Hannibal  of  France,  bounded  norUi  by  Berry  and 

[  fought  an  undecisive  battie  at  the  Bourbonnais,  east  by  Auvergne,  and 

.    In  the  succeeding  year,  he  south  by   Guienne  axid  Limousin.  ,  Its 

9d  by  Hannibal  at  Canusium  ;  name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  on 

rallied  the  fugitives,  and  in-  the  frontier  of  these  provinces,  and  it  was 

I  with  fresh  courage,  he  renew-  often  called  Marche  du  Limousin.    In  the 

est  on  the  following  day,  and  .  middle  ages,  it  had,  for  some  time,  its  own 

victory,  though  with  a  heavy  sovereign  counts.    Philippe  le  Bel  acquir- 

J.  209,  he  was  chosen  consul  ed  it  by  confiscation.     It  afterwards  be- 

16,  with  T.  Quintius  Crispinus.  longed  to  die  house  of  Armagnac,  and 

(Hsub  united  their  forces  on  the  that  of   Bourbon-Montjiensier.     Francis 

lannibal  avoided  giving  battle,  finally  united  it  with  the  crown  domains. 

18,  preparing  to  encamp  upon  a  (See  Department,) 

p  hiU,  were  suddenly  surround-  Marches  (from  the  Middle  Latin,  mat' 
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ea,  marchot  a  boundarv) ;  the  frontiers  of  tria.    The  third  battle  OD  this  bloody  pUa 

a  state.     Thus  iu  Lnglish  hintory,  we  was  that  of  Aspem  (q.  v.)  May  21  and  23^ 

read  of  the  lordtf  of  the  Welnh  marches,  1809 ;  and  the  fourth,  the  battle  of  Wagram 

tliut  is,  of  the  frontiers  of  £ngland  and  (q.  v.),  July  5  and  6, 1800. 
Wales;  the  inarches  of  Scotland  were  di-        Marcion,  Makcionites.    (See  Gnu- 

vided  into    west  and    middle    marches,  tics,) 

The  office  of  the  lords  marchers  was  orig-        MARCOBiANiri,  Markomanni,  i.  e.  bor- 

iually  to  guard  the  frontiers.    (Sec  Mcur-  derera  (see  Marchu) ;  a  powerful  lettue 

quesa.)     The     corre8|K>nding    word     in  of  ancient  German  nations.     After  C»- 

French  is  marche  (see  Marche),  in  German  sar's  death,  they  lived  between  the  l>uiiibe 

markj  in  Italian  tnarca.    In  the  estates  of  and  the  Rhine.    After  the  Romans  bad 

the  church  was  a  province  called  Mcurca^  conquered   Noricum  and  Pamionia,  and 

divided  into  the  march  or  marquisate  of  had  become  dangerous  to  the  Maicomao- 

Ancona  and  that  of  Pernio.    In  the  Ve-  ni  from  their  proximity,  the  latte/  retind, 

nctian  territory  was  the  Marca  TreviaancL,  and,  under  their  king,  Maroboduua,  vMk 

In  Germany,  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  tha 

(q.  V.)  ortlie  electoral  mark  (Kurmark^  Boii  in  the  present  Bohemia,  called  by  tbe 

was  divided   into  the  Mittelmark,  Neu-  Germans  Bo/enAetifk    By  artifice  and  vio- 

mark,  Altmark,  Vormark  and  Ukcrmark.  lence,Maroboduus80onfbnDedaunioDor 

So    Steiermark    (marquisate    of    Stiria),  a  number  of  tribes  under  his  tovereigDtf, 

Dunemark  (Denmark).    (Sec  Margrcsot,)  and  became  dangerous  to  the  Ronianti,  ai 

Marcuesi,  Luigi,  called  also  Akurche-  this  league  could  bring  70,000  disciplined 

itnt,  a  celebrated  singer,  born  at  Milan  troops  into  the  field.    The  Romans  weie 

about  1755.    While  a  youth,  having  at-  prevented  from  attacking  him  by  an  in- 

tracted  the  attention  of  some  cognoscofUi,  he  surrection  of  the  Pannoniaus  ;  for  whidi 

was  encouraged  by  them  to  quit  his  father's  reason  Tiberius  concluded  a  tusaty  with 

house  privately,  went  to  Bergamo,  and  him,  six  years  after  Christ;  but  he  wis 

ihcm  Bulrjcciea  hhnself  to  th(>  iioooaBMry  d4»i«>at«d  by  th^  Ofaemsci  tinder  HeitDua 

mutilation.    After  completing  his  studies  (Anninius),  (A.  D.  19).     The  same  was 

in  Munich  (1775 — 77),  he  returned  to  his  tlie  fate  of  his  successor,  the  Goth,Catual- 

native  country,  where  he  was  received  da.    Both  fled  to  the  Romans,  who  aa- 

with  the  greatest  admiration  and  enthu-  signed  them  Ravenna  and  Aquileia  ibr  a 

siosm.    The  academy  at   Pisa  caused  a  residence.    Relations  of  Maroboduus  now 

medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor ;  he  after-  governed  the  Marcomanni,  who  avokM 

wards  sun^  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Petersburg,  all  hostilities  against  the  RLomans  till  tbe 

Berhn,  ancf  iu  1768  went  to  London, where  time  of  Domitian.     They  subsequently 

tlie  directors  of  the   Italian  opera  gave  made  incursions  into  the  Roman  territofT. 

him  £1500  for  one  winter,  with  a  benefit  Trajan  and  Hadrian  held  them  in  check  .f 

and  his  expenses.    Marchesi  was  not  less  They  invaded  Pannonia  (A.  D.  166).    A(- 

remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  ter  a  lon^  conflict,  which  is  celebrated  ia 

and  his  frace  and   propriety  of  gesture,  Roman  history  under  the  iiame  of  the 

than  for  his  vuicc.    lie  sang  in  Vienna  in  Marcomannic  uHxr,  Antoninus  the  Philot* 

1801.    The   time    of  his    death   is   un-  opher  (q.  v^  drove  them  back  beyond  the 

known.  Danube.    Uommodus  purchased  peace  ia 

Marchfeld;  the  Austrian  circle  under  180,  which  they  observed,  however,  only 
the  MannhartzL)crgf  in  the  country  below  so  long  as  they  were  paid  tribute,  or 
the  Ens  (us  it  is  colled) ;  particularly  the  Rome  had  a  resolute  ruler.  They  devai- 
fertile  plain  from  Ikxrkfliinjs  to  the  rivers  tated  Noricum  and  Rhaetia,  and  even  ad- 
March  and  Danube,  about  23  English  vanced  through  the  passes  of  tbe  Alpa 
miles  long  and  14  wide — a  s|>ot,  tlie  |)osi-  Under  Aurelian,in  270,  they  filled  all  Italy 
tion  of  which  has  made  it  at  several  with  consteniation.  But  in  the  fifth  ceo- 
e(K>chs  the  field  of  decisive  liattles,  and  tury,  the  name  of  Marcomanni  di8Bppea^ 
which  is  therefore  of  great  interest  fur  the  cd.  The  general  migration  of  the  natkm 
military  student.  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  consigned  the  names  of  the  ancient  tribei 
defeate^l  here,  in  1260,  Bela  IV  of  Hun-  to  oblivion.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
gary,  and  conquered  Stiria,  which  has  dominion  of  the  Huns,  the  Rugii,  Henili, 
since  remained  united  to  Germany.  In  Scyri,  Turcelingi  made  their  appearanoa 
another  battle,  fought  hero  August  2G,  in  the  countries  of  the  former  Mairo> 
1278,  between  Ottocar  ond  Roilolph  of  manni.  A  powerftjl  nation,  the  Biaioarii, 
Hapsburg,  Ottocar  fell.  This  day  laid  the  we  find  in  the  mountains  of  Noricum  and 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Hupsburg,  Rhaetia,  which  Mannert  assigns  siroia 
which  is  still  seated  on  the  throne  of  Aus-  reasons  ibr  regarding  as  the  aaoie  wkb 
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PMNiMnDi,  ,i9bo  bad   emigreCed  laborere,  from  far  and  near,  take  care  of  the 

einff  driven  from  their  reaidencea  harvest,  and,  on  the  field,  thresh  out  the 

ugii,  Longobardi,  &c    The  Ba-  grain,  which  is  then  deposited  in  the  ^reat 

the  progenitofB  of  the  Bavarians,  magazines  of  the  estates,  whence  it  is 

conveyed  to  Rome  or  to  Ostia,  for  furtlier 

>  Polo.    (See  PcloJ)  transportation.     These  laborers    are    so 

JLPHUS ;  a  monk,  known  in  the  careless,  that  they  sleep  under  the  %w 

f  the  feudal  law,  for  his  work,  trees,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  if  they  are 

the  Formulary,  consisting  of  a  attacked  with  the  fever,  after  some  heavy 

I  of  Jbrmnlaria  or  forms  of  fb-  dews  at  night,  the  steward  of  the  estate 

Mseemngs  and  legal  instniments,  gives  them  their  dearly  earned  wages  and 

^  charters,  &c.  of  the  kinss  of  a  loaf^  with  which  they  return  to  their 

He  lived  about  the  middle  of  mountains,  unless  previously  overtaken  by 

nth    century.     Jerome    Rignon  death.    The  more  salubrious  atmosphere 

I  the  formulary  of  Marculphus,  of  their  mountains  often  restores  them  but 

ned  annotations,  in  1613,  reprint-  slowly.    From  the  oppressive  ])overty  of 

6 ;  but  the  most  complete  edition  the  Italian  mountaineers  (of  those,  at  least, 

Baluze,  in  the  second  volume  of  who  do  not  carry  on  robbery  fo#  a  liveli- 

ularies  (1677).  hood),  there  is  never  any  want  of  men 

78  Au&ELius.    (See  AnUminus.)  and  women,  who  come  down  during  the 

;  QtLA9  (Fat   Tuesday)    is    the  harvest,  in  the  face  of  death,  to  collect  a 

name  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  be-  few  scud  i,  to  pay  their  rents,  and  for  bread. 

VBB  formeriy,  and,  in  many  cases.  The  younger  these  laborers  are,  the  more 

ustomary  to  make  tliis  a  day  of  liable  are  they  to  the  deadly  fever.    The 

ind  merriment,  by  way  of  prepa-  insaUibrity,  moreover,  betrays  itself  neither 

'  the  40  days'  fast  of  Lent,  which  by  mist  nor  by  an  offensive  atmosphere ; 

tely  follows.'  on  the  contrary,  the  air  seems  very  pure, 

fn;  tracts  of  country  in  Middle  and  the  horizon  of  a  clear  blue.    In  part 

rdy  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  of  Tuscany,  exertions  have  been  made  to 

Tuscany,  in  the  region  of  Sienna,  improve  the  corrupted  air  in  these  pesti- 

INiacan  sea,  and  on  the  western  lent  regions,  by  planting  trees;  by  this 

of  the  Apennines,  and  partly  also  expedient,  the  evil  has  l)een  lessened  in  a 

I.    These  tracts,  by  reason  of  the  decree,  but  by  no  means  entirely  removed, 

y  exhalations  of  a  soil  abounding  as  is  proved,  for  example,  by  the  environs 

IT  and  alum,  cannot  be  inhabited  of  the  Lago  di  Bolsena  (lake  of  Thra- 

ler  without  danger.     This  un-  symenej,  which  have  much   wood,  but 

SB  has  been  especially  observed  suffer  from  the  moT  aria.    There  were 

I  15ch  century,  and  has  already  meadows  at  Antium,  which  were  in  ill 

)  advance  to  the  Amo,  this  side  report  for  their  unhealthiness,  even  in  the 

olferra,  akhoufh  Volterra  rises  times  of  the  Romans.    At  present,  these 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  same  meadows,  provided  the  open  air  at 

m  of  a  region,  wliich  has  thus  night  is  avoided,  are   perfectly  healthv. 

unhealthy,  must  emigrate,  or  be  2(K)0,  and  even  1500  years  ago,  the  whole 

VBJr  by  Kver,  and  this  maT  aria  Campagna  di  Roma  was  very  densely  in- 

prevails  in  different  streets  of  habited,  and  a  garden ;  and  probably  for 

vhich  it  will,  perhaps,  one  day  that  very  reason,  the    country    was   as 

unhabitable.    Whenever,  from  a  healthy  as  it  now  is  the  contrary.      Since 

Ml  of  culture,  the  vegetation  con-  the  period  of  the  migrations  of  the  nations, 

m  of  the  mephitic  air,  the  evil  husbandry  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  use 

worse.    On  the  other  hand,  the  of  the  spade,  which  Cato  Major  esteemed 

16  afibrd,  in  winter,  a  luxuriant  so  highly,   have  disappeared  ;    and    the 

9  for  cattle,  which  graze,  in  sum-  more  the  property  in  the  Campagna  di 

be  Apennines,  and,  in  this  season,  Roma  became  accumulated  in  the  pos- 

self  experiences  no  difficulty  in  session  of  religious  corporations  and  in 

there  m  houses,  or  in  the  open  entailed  estates,  the  more  unhealthy  be- 

the  Roman  Maremme,  which,  came  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Romans. 

er  small  proprietors  having  been  According  to  Lullien  de  Chateaiivieux,  the 

wit,  have  become,  for  mik^  the  smell  and  vapors  betray,  every  where  in 

ted  possessions  of  a  few  princes,  the  Maremme,  the  presence  of  sulphureous 

Art  of  the  land  is  used  in  years  springs,  which  form  pemianent  quaginifps. 

ty,  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  But  this  maT  aria  cannot  proceed  exclii- 

h  it  ploughed  in  autumn  ;  hired  sively  from  the  waters  of  the  marshes,  or 
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the  nakedness  of  the  land,  for  it  is  equally  Austrians,  and  the  false  direetion  of  their 

dangerous  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  numerous  cavalry,  gave  the  remains  of  the 

depths  of  the  forest .  The  evil  probably  French  army  time  to  rally  behind  the  coips 

has  its  origin  in  the  chemical  properties  of  Desaix,   which  the  firat  connil   bid 

of  the  soil  developfid  by  some  latent  ope-  already  oidered  to  Novi,  to  cut  off  th» 

ration  of  nature.    Unless  some  means  of  enemy's  retreat    to  Genoa,    but    whi^ 

remedying  the  unhealthy  air  be  discov-  was  now  recalled  in  haste.     Desaix  had 

cred,  or  some  new  volcano  shall  effect  the  taken  his  position  at  St  Giuliano,  od  the 

purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  erup-  left  side  of  tlie  road  from   Tortooa  lo 

tions,  it  is  liighly  probable  that  Middle  Alexandria,    when    Kellermanu    arriTied 

Italy,  south  of  the  Alps,  may  l)ecome,  with  his  brigade  of  cavaby,  having  r^ 

after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  desert,  used  ceived    from    the   adjutant    Savoiy   the 

in  winter  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  command  to  support  the  attack  of  tfaii 

totally  uninhabitable  in  summer.     The  ceneral.    Thus  the  battle  was  renewed. 

Pontine  (q.  v.)  and  other  marshes  do  not  Kellermann  had  only  400  horse,  and  thon 

belong  to  the  Maremme.     These  are  a  fatigued  by  an  eight  hours'  content    Th» 

consequence  of  the  imperfect  draining  of  infantry  of'^Desaix  was  about  3000  or  4000 

the  lowlands,  between  the  coasts  of  the  strong.    The  enemy  was  certain  of  viao- 

sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.     A  ry.      Desaix  was  mortally  wounded  tt 

grand  canal  along  the  foot  of  this  chain  of  the  first  attack,  and  his  little  corps,  unaUe 

mountains,  should  receive  all  its  waters,  to  resist,  retreated.    Behind  the  vineyaidi 

anfl,  as  its  bed  would  be  higher  than  the  which  covered  him,  Kellemumn  saw  6000 

level  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Hungarian  grenadiers  break  their  ranks  ia 

fonner  mouths  of  the  rivers  have  been  pursuit  of  the  French.    He  threw  him- 

filled  with  sand,  and  have  thereby  become  self  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  wfao^ 

choked,    should  carry  them,    by    many  terrified  by  tliis  unexpected  attack,  cut 

broad  and  deep  canals,  frequendy  cleared  ois  from  their  cavalry,  and  thinking  them- 

out,  into  the  sea.    And  if^  the  lowlands,  selves  surrounded,  threw  down  their  arras 

which  it  is  impossible  to  drain  thoroughly,  before    the    little    band.     The  Austriui 

were  j>Iantcd  with  thickly-leaved  trees,  main  body  supposed  that  the  enemy  had 

and  many  small    villages    were    settled  received  a  powerful  reinforcement,  and 

there,  these  swamps  would  soon  become  fell  back,  in  haste  and  disorder,  to  Bonni- 

healthy.  da.    Thus  Kellennann  decided  the  vie-   / 

Marengo  ;  a  tillage  in  the  plains  l>e-  tory.     This  defeat  led  to  the  armistice  of 

tw(;en  Alexandria  and  Tortono,  in  the  Alexandria,  between  Bonaparte  and  M»- 

royal    Sanlinian    duchy    of   Moutfemit,  las,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  dM 

celebrated  for  the  l)attle  of  June  14, 1800.  Austrians  evacuated,  within  14  daya,  the 

Bonaparte  had  passed  the  Alps,  between  citadels  of  Alexandria,  Tortona,  Mihfli 

the  Kith  and  27th  of  May,  with  (30,000  men.  Turin,  Pizzighitone,  Arona  and  Piacena, 

Melas,  the  Austrian  general,  discovered  with  tlie  fortified  nlaces  of  Genoa,  Co^ 

his  danger  too  lute.    June  2,  Bonaparte  Ceva,  Savona  and  Urbino,  and  retirBd 

had  obtJiincMl  possession  of  the  fortn^ss  of  beyond  Piacenza,  between  the  Po  and  ibe 

Bunio,  which  conin landed   the  entrance  Mincio. 

of  the  valh^  of  Aosta ;  Murat  advanced        Maret,  Hugh  Bernard,  duke  of  Bafli- 

on  Milan,  Sue  hot  took  Nice,  and  lierthier  no,  was  iioni  at  Dijon,  in  1758,  and,  after 

defeated    at    Montel)ello    the    lieutenant  finishing  his  course  of  legal  studies,  weal 

field-marshal  Von  Ott.    June  13,  Desaix  to  Paris,  with  die  intention  of  purchawf 


arrived  from  Ep>pt,  at  the  liead-quarters  a  post,  when  the  meeting  of  the 

of  Bonafjarte ;  the  mam  body  of  the  anny  general  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  viem 

was  concentrated  at  Marengo  :    Desaix  Having  established  a  journal  called  ihf 

commanded  tlie  consular  guanl.    On  the  BvUdtn  dt  PJisaemJbiee,  in  which  the  d»> 

14th,  tiie  battle  was  fought,    in  which  bates  were  very  accurately  reported,  hii 

Desaix  was  killed,  and  thc^  Austrian  army,  success  induced  Ponckoukc    to  eng^i 

under    Melas,  was    driven    l)eyond    the  him  to  report  for  the  Moniteur  (q.  t.^ 

Bonnido,  with  a  loss  of  1200  killed,  and  which  the  fonner  then  undertook  topolh 

7000  taken  pritiionerH. — About  noon,  on  lish.    In  a  small  house,  in  the  street  St 

the  day  of  battle,  the  French  columns,  Thomas  du  Louvre,  where  the  office  of 

under  Lannes  and  Victor,  destitute  of  the  paper  was  kept,  he  became  acquaiitt- 

ammunition,  and  reduced  to  half  their  ed    with    lieutenant    Bonaparte.     Unll 

numl)er,  were  compelled  to  retreat.    They  1 791 ,  Maret  was  a  member  of  tlie  Jacobii 

retired  under  cover  of  Kellcnnann^s  brig-  club,  but  afler  the  events  on  the  Cham|»' 

ade  of  cavahy.    The  slow  advance  of  the  do-Mars  (July  17  of  that  year)^  he  left  i( 
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une  one  of  the  founders  of  the  demar  III,  king  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at 
Feuillans,  or  constitutional  mon-  Copenhagen,  in  K353,  and  married  to  Ha- 
lo 1792,  he  was  sent  to  Lon-  quin  or  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  in  1363. 
le^gotiate  with  the  Englisli  minis-  The  taJents,  firmness  and  beauty  of  the 
vithout  success.  Lord  Grenrille  princess  rendered  her  popular  among  her 
k  his  despatches  unopened,  and  countrymen,  and,  on  the  death  of  her 
him  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  father,  she  succeeded  in  i)lacing  her  son 
n.  He  was  next  sent  on  a  mis-  Olaus  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The 
Italy;  the  whole  legation  was,  death  of  her  husband  in  1380,  put  the 
,  seoed  by  the  Austrians  on  neu-  government  of  Norway  in  her  liands,  and 
tonr,  and  thrown  mto  prison  at  the  plan  of  uniting  the  three  kingdoms, 
whence  they  were  tran8|)orted  which  was  favored  by  the  imbecility  of 
3l,  and  released  after  a  confine-  the  Swedish  monarch,  seems  now  to  have 
two  years  and  a  half.  During  occupied  the  mind  of  this  princess.  Olaus 
isonment,  and  for  several  years  died  in  1387,  and  Margaret,  by  her  ad- 
release,  Maret  was  actively  occu-  dress,  caused  herself  to  be  declared  queen. 
h  literary  studies,  and  did  not  Taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  dissen- 
an  important  part  in  public  affairs  sions  in  Sweden,  and  flattering  the  noble» 
r  the  18th  Bruraaire  (sec  France),  with  the  prospect  of  greater  power,  she 
\  was  named  secretary  of  state,  raised  a  party  in  that  country  who  recog- 
dignity  of  minister.  From  tliis  nised  her  as  queen ;  and  having  defeated 
was  high  in  favor  witli  the  first  the  troops  of  Alliert,  the  Swedish  king,  at 
id  the  emperor,  who  reposed  the  Falkcrping,  she  soon  obtained  f)ossession 
loimded  confidence  in  his  integ-  of  the  throne.  Looking  forward  to  a  per- 
lence  and  judgment.  In  1805,  manent  union  of  the  three  crowns^  she 
d  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor  endeavored  to  effect  her  purpose  fay  the 
erred  on  him,  and,  during  sever-  celebrate<]  act  of  union,  or  treaty  of'^CaW 
ding  years,  his  services  were  re-  mar  (1397).  She  restored  tranquillity  at 
I  Aibtria,  Poland  and  Prussia,  home,  and  was  successful  against  the  fop- 
he  was  created  duke  of  Bassano,  eigu  enemies  of  her  kingcTom,  but  her 
1811,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  peace  was  disturbed  by  tlie  ingratitude  of 
uarian  war  of  1812 — 1*3,  lie  also  Eric,  whom  she  had  nominated  her  sue- 
the  emperor,  and,  on  tlie  disas-  ccssor.  She  died  in  1412,  afler  having,  by 
lueia,  returned  to  Paris,  when  he  her  prudence,  energy,  address  and  fore- 
d  a  new  levy  of  350,000  men.  sight,  nuscd  herself  to  a  degree  of  power 
folk)  of  foreign  aflairs  was  with-  and  grandeur,  then  unequalled  in  Europe 
x>m  him,  and  given  to  Caulain-  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  (See 
1814,  Maret  being,  nevertheless,  JVbncay,  Siceden,  and  DenmarH) 
I  in  important  negotiations  with  MaroaretopAnjou,  daughter  of  Reg- 
iters  at  Chdtillon.  On  the  fall  of  nicr,  or  Ren6  the  Good,  titular  king  of 
1,  the  duke  continued  attached  to  Sicily,  was  married  in  1443,  to  the  imbe- 
le  last,  and  on  the  emi>eror*s  re-  cile  Henry  VI  (q.  v.)  of  England.  By  the 
in  received  his  former  ])ost  of  marriage  articles,  Maine  was  given  up  to 
of  state,  and  was  created  peer  her  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  this  ces- 
e.  After  the  second  restoration,  sion  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
onished^  but  pennitted  to  return  by  the  French.    Tlie  loss  of  this  important 

province  was  attributed  to  Margaret,  and 

mio ;  a  colossal  statue,  represent-  the  house  of  commons  accused  Suffolk^ 

river  Rhine,  in  a  lyin^  posture,  the  author  of  her  marriage  and  the  favor- 

linff  in  the  court  of  a  wmg  of  the  ite  minister  of  the  queen,  of  high  treason. 

t.y^atRome.    The  name  jlfor/b-  He  was  banisficd  the  kingdom.     Soon 

to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  the  afler  the  sentence,  and  without  having 

le  prison  or  ofthe  temple  of  JVar«,  quitted  the  countiy,  he  was  murdered. 

rete  near   the  spot  where   this  In  the  war  of  the  roses,  which  soon  began 

finally  stood,  on  tlie  forum  Ro-  to  desolate  England,  Margaret  played  a 

The  Marforio  is  famous  for  hav-  conspicuous  and  important  part.     The 

d,  like  the  Pcuquino  (q.  v.),  as  the  bold,  active,  and  even  fierce  temper  of  this 

vere  the  Roman  satirists  placed  princess,  contrasted  singularly  with  the 

168.  feeble  character  of  her  husband.     She 

JIET,  queen  of  Denmark,  Nor-  was  for  a  long  time  the  life  of  the  Lan- 

Sweden,  very  justly  called  the  castrian  party.    She  defeated  the  duke  o£ 

Stmiramisy  the  daughter  of  Wal-  York,  and,  placing  a  paper  crown  on  *'■- 
III.                  24 
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head,  exposed  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city  son  (Charies  VIII^   she  was  affii 

of  York.    In  1461,  the  princess  defeated  Charles,  however,  naving  married 

Warwick,  at  St  Alban's,  and  her  victories  heiress  of  Brittany,  she  was  sent  b 

were  always  stained  with  numerous  exe-  her  Other's  court,  and  was  man 

cutions.    The  son  of  the  late  duke  of  1497  to  John,  Infant  of  Spain.    € 

York,  the  gallant  young  Edward,  soon  ap-  voyage  to  Spain,  a  terrible  storm  t 

peared  at  the  head  of  the  Yorkists,  who  ened  tlie  destruction  of  the  shipu 

now  became  victorious.    Margaret's  army  midst  of  the  danger,  while  the  rest 

was  annihilated  at  Towton,  and  Edward  company  were  at  their  praters,  she 

was  I  declared  king.    (See  Edward  IV.)  to  have  composed  her  epitaph  in  tj 

The  unhappy  queen  succeeded  in  obtain-  lowing  words : 
ing  assistance  from  Louis  XI  of  France,  ^     /.  ■,       .  ,        .    .      .   „ 

bJl  was  again  defeated  and  compeUeau.  ^^'rJif/rr.'^::^^ ' 
flee.  Afterconcealmgherselfm  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  countn^,  where  she  was  She  arrived  in  safety,  but,  October  4, 
often  compelled  to  8um;r  the  greatest  pri-  the  In&nt  died.  In  1501,  she  was 
vations,  and  even  endured  the  greatest  m-  ried  to  Philibert  II,  duke  of  Savoy 
dignities  from  the  lawless  bands,  with  died  in  1504.  Her  father  then  nann 
which  the  distracted  kingdom  was  then  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  wh« 
infested,  tlie  queen  finally  look  refuge  in  administration  was  distinguislied  bj 
France.  It  was  not  long  before  Warwick  dence  and  vigor.  She  died  in  1530. 
became  embroiled  with  the  young  king,  le  Maire  collected  her  addresses  1 
and  determined  to  replace  Henry  on  the  the  court  and  the  estates,  in  the  On 
throne.  Edwfurd  was  in  turn  obliged  to  MargariHqu/t  (1549),  which  contain 
escape  to  the  continent,  but,  having  obtain-  many  poems,  and  her  Discovn  dt  i 
ed  assistance  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  et  de  ses  inforitmes.  Fontenelle  has 
reappeared  in  England  afler  a  few  months,  her  a  speaker  in  one  of  his  wit^ 
and  defeated  Warwick  at  Banict,  on  tlie  logues  of  the  Dead, 
very  day  that  Margaret  landed  in  Eng-  Maroar£t  of  Vajlois,  queen  o 
land  with  her  son  then  18  years  of  age.  varre,  sister  to  Francis  I,  was  bom  i 
On  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  goul^me  in  1492.  She  was  brought 
champion,  the  courage  of  Margaret  seem-  the  court  of  Louis  XII,  and  marric 
ed  for  once  to  forsake  her,  and  she  took  duko  of  Alent^on  in  1509,  becai 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu.  But  widow  in  1525 ;  and,  in  1527,  was  esp 
her  undaunted  and  masculine  spirit  again  to  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre, 
led  her  to  the  field ;  having  collected  her  joined  witli  her  husband  in  every  ^ 
partisans,  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Tewks-  make  their  small  kingdom  flouria 
bury,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally  encouraging  agriculture  and  the  ) 
defeated.  Her  son  was  carried  before  the  arts,  and  by  improving  knowledge 
king.  "How  dare  you,"  said  Edward,  civilization.  She  was  fond  of  r« 
"enter  my  realm  with  banner  flying?"  and  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to 
"  To  recover  my  father's  kingdom,"  an-  herself  acquainted  with  the  pnncipl 
swered  the  prince,  with  the  spirit  of  his  the  reformers,  to  which  she  became 
mother,  "  and  heritage  from  his  futlier  and  tially  a  convert,  and  not  only  affi 
grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him  to  me  protection  to  reformed  divines,  but 
lineally  descended."  Edward  pushed  her  influence  with  her  brother  FriM 
him  back,  and  the  barbarous  Iqrds  dc-  the  same  pur]>ose.  She  also  read 
spatched  hitn.  Henry  soon  after  died,  if  Bible  in  th6  French  translation,  and  i 
he  was  not  murdered,  in  the  Tower,  and  ed  mysteries  for  re[)resentation,  fitw 
Margaret  remained  in  prison  four  years.  New  Testament,  which  she  caused  1 
Louis  XI  ransomed  her  for  50,000  crowns,  perfonned  at  court  She  wrote  a  ' 
and,  in  1482,  she  died,  "  the  most  unhappy  entided  Le  Miroir  dt  VJhnt  pidti 
queen,  wife  and  mother,"  says  Voltaire,  printed  in  1533,  which  incurrecT  the 
"  in  Euro|)e."  Her  courage,  her  suffer-  sure  of  the  Sorbonne.  She  under 
ings,  and  her  crimes  have  been  delineated  some  ill  treatment  from  her  husben 
with  historic  truth  and  poetic  beauty  by  this  account,  and  might  have  suf 
tlie  genius  of  Shakspeare.  more,  but  for  the  interposition  id 
Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  brother,  Francis  I,  who  was  much  at 
emperor  Maximilian  I,  bom  in  1480,  was  ed  to  her,  and  in  complaisance  to  f 
P'o-ut  to  France,  after  the  death  of  her  she,  externally  at  least,  became  mow 
mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  to  be  edu-  in  her  attention  to  the  ceremonial  o 
cated  at  the  coiut  of  Louis  XI,  to  whose  ancient  religion.    It  will  appear  est 
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ry  in  the  present  day,  tlint  a  princess  sion  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France, 
DDtBdiplative  and  pious  as  Margaret  lie  proposed  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  to 
akna,  should  he  author  of  a  book  of  which  she  consented,  on  condition  of  re- 
as  five  in  their  tendency  as  those  of  ceiving  a  suitable  pension,  and  having  her 
xcdo.  Such  is  Heptanuron^  ou  sept  debts  fiaid.  In  1005,  Margaret  returned 
niu  dt  ia  Reyne  de  JVaoamy  which  to  Pans,  where  she  lived  in  great  splcn- 
written  during  the  gayety  of  youth,  dor,  retaining  her  beauty,  wit,  and  iiabits 
KM  printed  until  afler  her  death.  She  of  dissipation,  and  died  in  1015,  at  tlie 
in  1549,  leaving  one  child,  Joan  d'Al-  age  of  (id.  The  iiouse  of  Margaret  was 
aflerwardsmother  of  Henry  IV.  In  frequented  by  the  wits  of  tlie  day,  and 
'y  acoDecdon  of  her  poems  and  othei  she  knew  how  to  unite  excessive  indul- 
as  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  «1far-  gence  in  pleasure  with  attention  to  study. 
{Us  dc  la  Mamurite  des  Primnesses.  Some  very  agreeable  ]K>ems  by  her  are 
ARGARET,  Called  Modttme  de  Parma^  extant,  and  hfiv  Mhnoires  ( 1(361  and  1713) 
teas  of  Parma,  the  natural  daughter  are  extremely  curious. 
'barles  V  and  Maraaret  of  Gest,  wiis  Margate  ;  a  watering  p1ac«  in  the  isle 
15G22,  and  married  lirst  to  Alexander  of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  7^  miles  E.  of 
iedici,  and  aflerwanls  to  Octavio  Far-  London,  with  which  it  lias  frequent  com- 
,  duke  of  Panua  and  Piacenza.  munication  by  stenni  vessels.  Population, 
ip  Ily  of  Spain,  appointed  her  to  the  7H4(i  It  has  several  pleasant  promenades, 
nimemof^ the  Netherlands,  in  155i^,  among  which  the  pier  is  the  favorite.  It  is 
re  she  acted,  luder  tlie  advice  of  Gnin-  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
I  (q.  v.),  with  considerable  prudence,  Margrave  (from  the  Gennan  Mark' 
perhaps,  might  iiave  restored  quiet,  graf^  count  of  tlie  mark ;  in  Latin,  Marchio ; 
not  the  king  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to  see  Marches) ;  originally  a  commander  in- 
n  fluppresBing  the  disaffection.  Ah^  trusted  with  the  protection  of  a  mark^  or 
ig^t  such  powers,  that  nothing  but  the  a  country  on  the  frontier.  As  early  as 
of  sovereign  was  leil  to  Margaret,  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  mariks  and 
'  reouned,  indignandy,  to  Italy,  to  her  margraves  appear ;  for  instance,  the  marie 
Mod,  and  died  at  Ortoiia  in  1586.  of  Austria.  The  margraves  stood  imme- 
aon  was  the  fiunous  Alexander  Far-  diately  under  the  German  kings  and  em- 
^  duke  of  Parma.  perors,  and  not  under  tlie  dukes,  in  whose 
(abaaret  of  France,  queen  of  Na-  country  the  margraviate  was  situated ;  yet 
e,  wife  of  Heniy  IV,  daughter  of  there  were  also  some  margraves  depend- 
ty  Iff  was  bom  in  15.S2,  and  was  one  ent  on  dukes.  Li  the  12tli  century,  mar- 
be  greatest  beauties  of  her  age.  Her  graviatcs  lx.>caine  hereditary,  and,  at  last, 
lli  and  accomplislimcnts  correspond-  die  margraves  acquired  tlie  rank  of  princes 
to  the  charms  of  her  person.  She  of  tlie  empire,  and  stood  between  counts 
married  to  Henr>',  then  prince  of  and  dukes  in  the  German  empire.  The 
ni|  in  1572 ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise  word  mark  signified,  anciently,  a  land- 
known  to  be  the  object  of  her  affec-  mark,  and  was  then  taken  for  countries 
\  and,  notwithstanding  her  amiable  on  the  frontier ;  as  the  mark  Brandenbui^. 
liliea  and  brilliant  beauty,  she  never  Maria  oa  Gloria.  See  Mi^ely  Den, 
Hwd  the  heart  of  her  husband.  (See  Maria  Louisa,  queen  of  Spam,  daueh- 
ly  IV.)  The  gallantries  of  Henry,  ter  of  Philip  duke  of  Panna,boni  in  17%1, 
u  he  never  pretended  to  conceal  from  was  married  to  Charles  IV,  against  his 
mfei  could  not  excuse  nor  authorize,  wislies,  but  in  obedience  to  the  express 
doubdesB  contributed  to  increase,  her  commands  of  his  father,  in  17()5.  Maria 
I  hregularities.  On  the  escape  of  was  prudent,  not  without  address,  and 
vy  ftom  Paris,  she  demanded  per-  much  su|)erior  to  her  husband  in  under- 
■on  of  Heniy  III  to  follow  him,  but  standing.  She  soon  overcame  the  violent 
not,  for  a  longtime,  allowed  to  de-  temper  of  Charles,  which  at  first  broke  out 
•  AAer  living  several  years  with  the  into  acts  of  pirsonal  outrage,  and  so  far 
\  of  Navarre,  she  returned  to  Paris,  ]irevailed  over  the  formality  of  the  Spaii- 
Bcountof  some  disgust  at  the  restraints  ish  court  as  to  have  unrestricted  access  to 
ad  on  the  exercise  of  the  Cath-  the  kuig.  Every  thing  viu^  submitted  to 
rriuion,  and  while  there  was  gtiil-  her  approval.  For  her  favorites  she  took 
of  me  greatest  licentiousness.  Re-  care  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  king  previ- 
Bd  at  once  from  the  court  of  Na-  ously  to  avowing  her  own  inclinations, 
n  and  that  of  Paris,  she  maintained  and  thus  had  the  merit  of  npftearintf  to 
Hlf  in  the  Agenois,  in  open  defiance  of  yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Even 
'liuband  and  brother.    On  the  acces-  while  princess  of  Austria,  an  intrigue  with 
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tlie  dder  Godoy  was  only  terminated  by  self  grand-mistreaB  of  the  Coiwtantine  or- 

hJH  banishment  from  Madrid.    His  place  der  of  St  George,  which  she  had  €Mal>- 

was  supplied  by  his  younger  brother,  don  lished.    As  Spain  refused  to  accede  to  the 

Manuel  Godoy  (q^  v.),  who  })ecume  equal-  acts  of  the  congresR  of  Vienna,  it  wap 

\f  the  favorite  of  Charles.    (See  ChaHes  agreed  ot  Paris,  June  28,  1^17,  lietifcea 

ly.)    Tiicir  intrigues  led  to  the  offiiir  of  Austria,  Russia,  France,  S|Nun,  England 

the  Escurial,  in  which  Maria  acted  a  most  and  Prussia,  that  the  duchies  of  Panni, 

unnatural  ymrt  against  lier  son.    (Sec  Fer-  Piacenxa  and  Guastalla,  on  the  death  of 

dinand  VIL)    In  1808,  the  revolution  of  the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa  (who  no 

Arunjucz  took   place,  Charics  ulxlicated,  longer  l)ore  tlie  title  of  empress,  but  that 

and  Maria  thnsw  herself  into  the  anus  of  of  your  majesty),  should  revert  to  tlie  b- 

tho  French.    Charle^4  was  obliged  to  re-  fanta  Mana  Louisa,  ibrmerly  aueen  of 

tract  his  abdication,  and  that  celebrated  Etruria  (princess  of  Lucca),  and  ber  male 

«orres[K>ndciice  with  Murut  followed,  hi  heirs,  and  that  Lucca  should  then  be  an- 

wliif^h  Maria  Louiiw,  in  u  letter  written  nexed  to  Tusciuiy.    Austria,  however,  le- 

witli  h(T  own  hand,  accuses  her  son  of  tained  the  Pannesan  district  (sunruunded 

hanlheartedness,  cruelty ,aud  want  of  affcc-  by  the  kingdom  of  Lonibardy )  on  the  M 

tion  for  his  pnronbs.    Ailer  the  well-known  bank  of  the  Po,  and  tlie  right  of  maintaiB- 

proceediugs  at    1  Say  on  no,  Maria  Louisa  ing  a  garrison  in  Piacenza.     The  son  of 

remained  in  France  u  short  time  witli  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  fonnerlr  h^ 

Godoy  and  the  ex-king,  tuid  finally  wont  reditary  prince  of  Panna,   is  no  Umga 

to  Rome,  where  she  diinl  in  1819.    (See  called  Napoleon,  in  the  state  calendar,  btf 

<$^atf>.)  Drancis  Vliarles  Joseph,     By  the  treanr 

Maria  Louisa,  Leopoldine  Caroline,  above-mentioned,   on    die  death  of  ha 

arch-duchess  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Par-  mother,  and  tlie  reversion  of  Panna  to  die 

ma,  eldest  daughtt^r  of  the  emperor  Fran-  house  of  Bourbon,  he  will  recei^'e  (he 

CIS  I  by  his  second  marriages,  with  Maria  appanage  of  Ferdinand   graud-tiuke  of    -^ 

Thorosa,  daiigliter  of  Fordiiiaiid,  king  of  Tuscany,  in  Bohemia.     In  1818,  the  en-    ^- 

Naf)lcH,  was  lM)ni  in  1791,  and  married  to  i>eror  Francis  conterred  upon  tlie  prioee, 

tlie  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris,  April  1,  nis  grandson,  the  tide  of^  dvke  of  Rtkk' 

1810.    This  connexion  seemed  to  confirm  sladt.    (q.  v.)    When  his  father  returaed 

the  |)eace  of  the  continent     Napoleon  from  EIIml  to  Paris,  in  1815,  a  phui  wv 

conducted  his  bride,  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  ii)nne<l  for  carrying  ofiT  tlio  young  prince 

tlirough    the    provinces   of  his    empire,  from  Scli6nbrunn,  where  he  was  under 

March  20, 181 1,  Maria  I^uisa  became  the  the  care  of  the  countess  Montcsqiiiou,  who 

motlier  of  a  son.    The  court  of  the  em-  had  accompanied  him  from  France.    The 

press  was  now  more  brillinnt  than  ever,  empress  Maria  Louisa  bail  also  received 

The   next    year,    Maria    Louisa   accom-  letters  from  her  husband,  inviting  her  to 

]ianiod    her   husband    to    Dn^len,    and  come,  with  her  son,  to  France ;  but  fail 

visited,   in   comimny   with   her  imi)erial  letters  were  not  answered.    Thedesiguof 

parents,  her  former  homo.     After  this  she  carrying  otT  the  prince,  conceivetl  by  the 

returned  to  Paris.     Bt-forc  st'tting  out  for  son  of  the  Cfiuntess  Montesqiiioii,  ^iis  die* 

his  final  struggle,  Napoleon  nppoiiiKMl  her  covered  at  the  moment  of  its  executkn, 

regmit  of  the  empin?,  with  many  limita-  March  19,  1815.     The  prince  was  traifr 

tions.    March  2!>,  1814,  she  was  obligtHl  ferred  to  Vienna,  and   [»lac4Hl  under  ibe 

to  Uwive  Paris  with  Imt  son,  and,  April  1,  inspection  of  Germans.     May  iS>,  he  ww 

retinxl  to  Blois,  by  the  «rommund  of  her  again  restorc^l  to  his  mother.     When  ebe 

husband.    April  11,  Naj)oleun  alnlicatcd  went  to  Parma,  he  remained  in  Vieiini. 

his  authority.     She  then  went  to  OrUmns,  where  he  is  attendeil  entirely  In'  Gemiatt 

and,  April  12,  attended  by  prince  Ester-  Maria  or  Medici.    (See  Mny  of  Mt- 

hazy,  proceeded  to  llambouillct.     On  the  did.) 


IGlh,  she  hatl  an  interview  with  her  father,        Maria  Stuart.    (See  Mary  Siuari.) 
at  Petit-Trianon,  which  decided  Imt  fate.        Maria  Theresa,   queen   of  HungHT 


March  17, 181(),  she  enteretl  ui)on  the  ad-  1717,  and,  in  171X5,  married  duke  Franw 

nnnistnition  of  the  duchies  of  rarma,  Pia-  Steplien  of  Lorraine  (who,  in  171^7,  ^|  ^ 

o^nza  and  Guastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the  came  grand-duke  of  Tusc^'any,  hv  viitne  ^.^ 

treaty  of  FontuJnel)leau  (April  11,  1814).  of  the  treat>' of  Vienna,  Oct.  J^  17^5);  *f 

April  20,  1816,  she  made  her  entry  into  day  after  tlic  death  of  Charies  (Oct.  il 

Parma,    In  May,  18 It),  she  dei^lared  her-  1740),  ascended  tlie  throne  of  lliuiguyi 
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ia  and  Austria;  and,  November  21,  George  II  of  England,  hoping,  by  his 

i  her  husband  joint  ruler.    She  means,  to  induce  the  queen  of  Hungary  to 

he  kiDgdom  exhausted,  the  people  compliance.     But  she  remained    deter- 

led,  t^  treasuiy  empty,  and  the  mined  to  defend  the  whole  kingdom  of 

nth  the  exception  of  the  troops  in  her  fathers,  and  England  promised  her 

mly  30,000  strong.     The  elector,  a  subsichr  of  £500,000.    She  had  even 

Albert  of  fiavana,  supported  by  already  formed  die  design  of  dividing  the 
,  laid  claim  to  the  Austrian  heredi-  states  of  the  kinff  of  Prussia,  and  invited 
itoriea,  and  the  electors  of  Cologne  the  king  of  Enguuid  first  to  invade  them. 
3  Palatinate  would  likewise  not  But  Great  Britain  sought  merely  to  nego- 
kdce  the  succession  of  Maria  date  a  ])eace.  Bavaria,  in  July,  1741, 
L  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was  having  begun  t}ic  war  a^nst  Austria,  and 
led  fiom  Anna,  elder  daughter  of  two  strong  French  arnucs  having  crossed 
uod  I,  who,  by  will,  had  apjiointcd  the  Rhine  and  tlic  Maese ;  Frederic,  like- 
on  tlie  extincdon  of  the  Austrian  wise,  having  conquered  almost  all  Silesia ; 
le,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  attempt  at  mediation,  on  the  port  of 
ia  and  Austria  should  devolve  up-  England,  proved  fhiidess.  Maria  There- 
daug^tera  and  their  heirs.  Mean-  sa  considered  herself  not  warranted  in 
*ru8Bia,  Poland  and  Saxony,  Rus-  giving  up  the  smallest  part  of  her  kingdom. 
Statea-General  and  Enfflond,  de-  She  became  still  more  fixed  in  this  deter- 
3r  the  queen.  France  only  dekiyed  mination,  by  the  birth  of  the  arch-duke 
e  an  express  acknowledgment  Joseph.  Her  husband  had  litde  influence, 
this  situation  ofthe  Austrian  court,  and  interfered  little  in  the  business  of 
c  II  renewed  his  claim  to  four  government.  Hardly  had  the  negotia- 
,  princifialities,  and  offered,  if  he  tions  witii  Frederic  l)een  broken  offy  when 
1  diem,  to  defend  the  young  queen  Belle-Isle  with  a  French  army,  and  the 
her  enemies.  At  the  some  time  elector  of  Bavaria,  marched  into  Austria. 
^  1740),  he  marched  widi  an  Linz  was  taken,  and' the  elector  acknowl- 
ito  Silena.  Maria  Theresa  was  as  edged  arch-duke.  The  Bavarians  and 
urprised  as  enraged  at  tliis  step  of  French  marched  to  St  P61ten,and  Vienna 
ff,  and  Frederic- s  offers  were  re-  was  summoned  to  surrender.  The  king 
Jtoffether.  Meanwhile,  the  king  of  England,  who  wislied  to  send  assist- 
i[Na  progress  in  Silesia,  where  the  ance  to  Maria  Theresa,  was  compelled,  by 
inia,  who  were  mucli  oppressed  a  second  French  army,  to  conclude  a 
ffoyemment  of  Austria,  received  treaty  of  neutrality,  in  respect  to  Hanover, 
in  joy.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  and  to  ])romiBC  not  to  oppose  the  elevation 
h  ane  could  nowhere  find  an  ally,  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial 
sat  resolution  refused  any  kind  of  throne.  The  electors  of  Saxony,  of  Co- 
ion,  and  collected  an  army  in  logiie,  and  of  tlie  Palatinate,  acceded  to 
I,  under  general  Neipperg.  But  the  union  against  Maria  Theresa.  Spain, 
It  of  magazines,  and  the  bad  roads,  on  the  ]>oint  of  entering  Italy,  had  secured 
sd   Neipperg  from  acting  effcc-  die  neutrality  ofthe  pope  and  the  remain- 

The  Austnans  were  b^ten  at  iug  Italian  princes,  and  die  king  of  Sor- 

ij  April  10, 1741.    Marshal  Belle-  dinia  was  {nefmred  to  join  his  troo])s  to 

the  name  of  Franco,  now  nego-  those  of  die  house  of  Bourbon.    In  Sile- 

ith  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Moluitz,  sio,  Frederic  was  master  of  the  capital, 

a  dissolution  of  die  Austrian  mon-  and  on  the  point  of  uniting  himself  with 

Philip  V,  king  of  Spain,  as  a  the  French  and  Bavarians.    Maria  The- 

lant  in  the  male  Tine  of  the  house  resa's  cause  was  desperate ;  fortakeu  by 

sburg,  bv  virtue  of  the  family  con-  her  allies,  without  troo])s,  or  money,  or 

f  1617,  laid  claim  to  die  dirone  of  good  ministers,  she  was  preserved  only 

;  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar-  by  her  c-ourage,  by  the  attachment  of  die 

descendant  of  Catharine,  second  bravo  Hunffariuns,and  by  the  helpof  Eng- 

ar  of  Philip  II,  demanded  Milan ;  land.    In  this  necessity,  she  summoned  a 

118  III,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  diet  at  Presburg,  and  appeared  before  die 

leluded  by  him  with  Maria  There-  assembly  in  mourning,   clothed    in  the 

e  similar  demands  on  account  of  Hungarian  fusliion,  the  crown  of  St.  Ste- 

k  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  L  phen  on  lior  head,  and  girt  with  die  kingly 

tiad  already  contrived  a  plan  of  sword.  She  addressed  a  speech,  in  Latin,  to 

i;  however,  Frederic  would  not  the  states,  in  which  she  described  her  situa- 

to  it,  lest  France  should  become  tion,and  committed  herBelfand  her  children 

verfid  in  Genimny,  but  turned  to  entirely  to  the  protection  ofher  Hungarians. 

24* 
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The  youth,  die  beauty,  and  the  inisfortuDes  ciled  to  Maria  Theresa  (who  ceded  to  him 
of  the  queen,  made  a  deep  impression.  The  a  part  of  Milan),  and  supported  the  Aiu- 
inagnates  drew  their  eabres  and  exclaimed,  trian  arms  against  Spain  and  Fiance.   Tbe 
^Moriamur  pro  rtgt  nostra  Maria  ThtnaaJ*  inteniai  condition  of  the  latter  counti}\ 
'I^ill  then  she  hacfpreserved  a  calm,  majes-  and  the  age  of  die  prime  minister,  cardi- 
tic  demeanor ;  now  she  melted  into  tears,  nal  Fleury,    induced   this  statesman  to 
and  the  interest  was  still  more  increased,  think  of  peace.    Maria  Theresa  rejected 
The  troops  furnished  by  Hungary,  by  their  the  proposed  conditions.    Maillebon^  the 
manner  of  fighting,  and  by  their  ferocity,  French  commander,  received,  therefore, 
spread  terror  through  the  German  and  orders  to  presB  fbmrard  from  WestphaliB 
French  arinius.    In  the  mean  time,  the  to  Prague.     But  prince  Charles  or  Lor- 
allies  quarrelled    among   themselves,  to  raiue  went  to  meet  him  with  a  pan  of  his 
which  the  jiride  of  Belle-Isle  much  con-  army,  and  Maillebois  was  compelled  to 
tributed,  who  wished  to  treat  the  Gremian  give  up  his  intention  of  relieving  Prague, 
princes  as   vassals  of  France.    Bavaria  Belle-Isle,  however,  escaped  by  artifice 
and  Saxony  contended  for  the  supremacy,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  out  of 
The  king  of  Pjiissia  therefore  concluded,  the  famiwied  city,  and  marched  to  Eger. 
under  British  mediation  (Oct.  9, 1741],  a  The  whole  of  Bohemia  was  now,  as  firis 
secret  treaty  with  die  English  ambassador  Eger,  in  the  power  of  Austria,  and  Marii 
(who  was  invested  with  authority,  for  this  Theresa  was  (May  12)  crowned  queen  of 
purpose,  by  the  queen  of  Hungarj'),  ac-  Bohemia.     After  the  death    or  Fkwy 
cording  to  which  Lower  Silesia  was  to  be  (Jan.  9,  1743),  the  cause  of  Austria  tri- 
surrendered  to  Prussia.    Soon  after  (Oc-  umphed  throughout  Europe.      Ensfaod 
tober  26),  Prague  was  conquenMl  by  the  granted  new  subsidies,  and  Sardinia  r- 
French  and  Bavarians,  and  the  elector  ceived  £200,000  in  ojrder  to  support  the 
(November  19)  wos  crowned  king  of  Bo-  queen  of  Hungaiy.    The  Staces-Genenl 
hernia.    He  was  likewise  crowned  em|)e-  supplied    6000   auxiliary    troops.      Tlif 
ror  of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  Feb.  12,  French  were  now  driven  out  of  the  Umxr 
1742,  and  took  the  name  of  Charles  VIL  Palatinate,  by  prince  Clmrles  of  Lornune, 
But  his  troops  were  defeated  near  Schar-  and  the  Bavarians,  beaten  in  their  own 
ding  (Jan.  2^  1742),  and  die  electorate  territories  a  short  time  before,  conquered 
occupied  by  Khevcnhillor,  who  gave  up  by  him.    The  emperor,  Charies  VI 1,  con- 
the  land  to  Lie  plundered  by  his  army,  and  eluded,  therefore,  widi  the  queen  of  Hun- 
entered  Munich  \ipon  the  same  day  upon  gory,  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  accordinff  to 
which  Charles    was    crowned  emperor,  the  terms  of  which  he  delivered  toner, 
Frederic  11,  alarmed  for  Silesia,  in  conse-  until  a  general  peace,  his  hereditary  states, 
quonco  of  the  pn)grcss  of  die  Austrians,  and  renounced  liis  right  of  succession  to 
put  an  end  to  the  truce,  pressed  forward  the  Austrian  territones.    The  victoiy  of 
to  Iglau,  invaded  Austria,  and  his  hussars  the  so  called  pragmatic  armyy  consistiDf 
spread  terror  even  to  the  gat(;s  of  Vienna,  of  English,  Hanoverians,  Austrians  and    ' 
lie  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Maria  The-  Heqsiaus,  over  the  French,  at  Dettingen 
rcsa  rejected  his  renewed  projjosals  for  on    the    Maine  (June  27,   1743),  where 
peace ;    but  the  victory  of  Frederic  at  George  II  of  England  fought  in  perwo, 
Chotusitz  (May  17)  ho^stcned  the  conclu-  confirmed  the  queen  and  her  allies  ^ 
sion  of  the    preliiniimriiis  of  peace,  at  more    in  the    determination  to  humble 
Breslau    (Juiin  11,  1742).     The    queen  France.    But  through  a  want  of  unanim- 
invaded  U])per  and  Lower  Silesia  and  the  ity,  the  plan,  Hiiex  prince  Charles  of  Lev- 
county  of  Glatz,  with  the  exception  of  the  raine  should  enter  France,  was  fhistrsted. 
principalities  of  Teschcu,  Jagcnulorf  and  The  emperor  Charles  VII,  stripped  of  his 
Trop|)au,  and  die  mountains  on  the  other  states,  had  settled,  with  George  II,  the  pre- 
side of  die  0\^\yf\,    The  definitive  peace  liminaries  of  peace,  according  to  which 
was  signed  the  28di  July,  under  the  guar-  he  broke  off  Ins  connexion  with  Franre, 
an  tee  of  England.    From  this  time,  die  and  agreed  to  odier  stipuhuions  ia^'onble 
arms  of  Austria  were  victorious  ;  prince  for  the  court  of  Vienna.    In  retiun  fx 
Charles  of  I^orraine  drove  l)ack  the  French  these,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  cmpciWf 
to  Braunuu,  and  blockaded  Prague.    The  and,  for  the  support  of  his  dignity  and  fo 
general  opinion  that  the  balance  of  Eu-  die  recovery  of  his  states,  was  to  receiie 
rope  de{)ended  u|)on  die  continuiuice  of  subsidies.    George  promised  to  obtain  Mt- 
the  house  of  Austria,  excited  England  to  ria  Theresa's  consent,  but  she  insisted  on 
arm  for  Maria  Thereso,  and  Holland  paid  die  deposition  of  Charles,  and  wished  lo  \-^ 
her  sulieidies.     In  Italy,  die  king  of  Sar-  retain  Bavaria.    As  litdo  was  she  incliiwi 
dinia,  uijurcd  by  S[)ain,  became  recon-  to  transfer  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  die 
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ic«8  promised  him  in  the  Milanese,  to  Vienna,  but  Maria  Theresa  remained 

lia  MBumed,  therefore,  a  threatening  unshaken.     She  animated  her  Hungari- 

>ii.    This  and  the  representations  oft  ans  at  the  diet  of  Breslau,  and  these, 

nd  compelled  the  queen,  at  len^h,  assisted  by   Saxony  and  the  Austriani^ 

npiiance.    She  gave  up  to  Sardinia  hurried  to  tlie  deliverance  of  Bohemia, 

rovinoe  of  Vigevano,  togetlier  with  Charles  of  Lorraine  also  hastened  out  of 

other   districts,    relinquished   her  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to  the  borders  of 

I  on  the  margniviate  of  Finale,  and  Bohemia,  and  the  Prussians  were  again 

to  king  Charies  Emanuel  III  the  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom.    On  the 

command  of  90,000  Austrian  troofie  other  hand,  France  conquered  Freiburg, 

y.    Butinspiteof  thiB,as  wellasof  the  Austrian  bulwark  on  tlie  west,  and 

erious  victory  of  the  Austriaus  near  pressed  forward  into  the  Netherlands.  Even 

o  Santo,  over  the  Spaniards  (Feb.  8,  in  Italy,  die  Austrian  commander,  prince 

the  Spanish  and  French,  under  tlie  Lobkowitz,  afler  lie  had  driven  back  the 

:  don  Philip  subjected  ail  Savoy.  Spaniards,  and  almost  made  ])ri8ouer  don 

w  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  could  Carlos,    king  of  Naples,    near  Belletre, 

Sect  his  entrance  into  France,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Lombordy,  on 

ed  to  Vienna,  where  he  married  the  account  of  a  want  of  troops.    But  the 

luchesB  Maria  Anna,  the  sister  of  deatli  of  Charles   VII    (Jan.  20,  1745) 

Theresa,  and  received,  as  the  re-  opened  a  new  field  to  the  ambition  or 

of  his  service,  the  geucralr  gov(;m-  Maria     Theresa.      Franco     endeavored 

of  the  Netlierlands.     Until  1744,  anew  to  wnmt  from  the  house  of  Austria 

nd  and  France  liad  fought  against  the  imperial  throne.    But  the  cause  of 

»lher  as  auxiliaries  to  tlie  chief  con-  Austria  prevailed,  in  spite  of  French  arti- 

g  parties.     Now  followed  a  formal  lice,  at  the  Russian  court    England  also 

atiou  of  war  on  the  side  of  France,  assisted  the  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  again 

Jl  agunst  England  (Manrh  15)  as  witli  troops  and  money.     The  object  of 

t  Austria  (April  11).    The  French  the   union  of  Frankfort   having   fulled, 

ered  the  most  important  fortresses  Frederic  II  sought  the  intervention  of 

i  Netherlands,    and  marshal  Saxe  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  be  reconciled 

sned  to  subdue  the  whole  countiy,  with  Austria.    In  the  mean  timc^  Maria 

prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  fell  upon  Theresa    concluded  a  treaty  (April  22, 

i.  Already  the  Austrian  light  cavalry  1745)  at  Fuessen,  with  the  new  elector  of 

iread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Luncville,  Bavaria,  by  which  the  latter  recognised 

ing  Stanislaus  was  compelled  to  fly  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  pledged  him- 

the  place.    The  king  of  France,  self  to    remove    tlie   foreign    auxiliaries 

heJesR,  prepared  a  great  force  to  from  his  states,  and  to  vote  for  tlie  acces- 

lie  prince,  and  Charles  was  recalled  sion  of  tlie  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband 

ier  to  oppose  the  king  of  Prussia,  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  imj>crial  throne. 

had    again    taken  up  anns.    The  The  queen  of  Hungary  hud,  besides,  con- 

ond  passionate  Maria  Theresa  had  eluded  a  auadniple  alliance  witli  the  kine 

d  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  at  of  Poland,  with  Holland  and  England 

Bt  of  Frankfort    Moreover,  she  let  (June  8, 1745),  at  Warsaw,  as  well  as  a 

npose  be  too  jilainly  seen  of  holding  trcatv  at  Leipsic  (May  18),  in  which  secret 

ia,  of  making  conquests  in  France  articles  were  uitroduced  respecting  the 

aly,  of  again  taking  Silesia,  and,  in  division  of  the  Prussian  states  between 

zion  with  Saxony  and  England,  of  Austria  and  Saxony.    During  these  pro- 

ig  the  Prussian  states.     Frederic,  ceedings,  the  French  made  some  progress. 

ore,  in  order  to  anticipate  her,  and  Afler  the  victoiy  of  marshal  Saxe  over 

e  defence  of  the  eiii|icror,  formed  the  allies,  near  Fontenoy  (May  11, 1745), 

99;  1744)  with  the  emperor,  with  the  most  important  places  of  the  Austrian 

%  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  Netherlands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

ing  of  Sweden,  as  landgrave  of  French.    In  Italy,  where  Genoa  united 

,  a  union  at  Frankfort  Accordingly,  itself  with  Spain,  tlie  French  and  Span- 

i^pnt,   he  made  an  irruption  into  iards  took  a  great  part  of  the  Milanese 

Dia,  with  80,000  men,   conquered  territories,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 

e  and  the  whole  province  upon  the  compelled  to  withdraw  to  his  capital.    In 

ide  of  the  Moldau.    The  Bavarian  Germany  also,  Frederic  delivered  himself 

lesBian  troops,  at  the  same  time^  from  a  critical  situation  by  his  victoiy 

d  fbr%rard  into  Bavaria,  and  placed  over  the  Austrians  and  Saxons,  at  Hohen- 

mperor  again  in  possession  of  his  friedberg  (June  4, 1745).    Soon  afler,  the 

L    The  terror  of  them  spread  even  British  cabinet  concluded,  at  Hanover,  a 
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secret  treaty  with  Frederic,  in  which  Sile-  any  eonditioni^  to  the  AuatriaiM.     But, 
sia  was  guarantied  to  liim,  in  conformity  exasperated   by   extortions,  the  citizen 
^vith  the  peace   of  Breslau.      But   the  drove  the  imperial  general  Botta  (who  kMt 
queen  of  Hungary  and  the  elector  of  8000  men,  his  whole  artiUery  and  bag- 
Saxony  showed  no  inclination  to  uego-  gage)  fix>m  Genoa  and  its  territories  (De- 
tiate.    MeantimCfCharlesof  Lorraine  was  cember  5— d).     Meantime  England,  ai 
defeated  near  Sorr,  by  Frederic  II,  and  well  as  France  and  Spain,  wished  for 
Maria  Theresa  had  merely  the  consola-  peace.    But  the  imperial  queen  had  made 
tion    of   having   her   husband,   Francis  a  defensive  alliance  with  Russia  (May  S9L 
Steplien,  chosen  emperor  (September  13).  1746),  to  which  also  Holland  and  Engtand 
October  4,    he  was  crowned  with  the  had  acceded.    The  French,  nevertlMleH, 
title  of  Francis  J.     At  this  solemnity,  drove  the  Austrians  from  Provence,  whicfa 
Maria  Theresa  was  the  first  to  exclaim,  they  had  laid  waste,  and  fieed  Genoa 
from  a  balcony,  "  Long  live  the  emperor  (1747),  which  had  been  besieced  anew. 
Francis  I."    Notwithstanding  her  finances  In  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  uey  made 
were  entirely  exhausted,  and   even  tlie  still  greater  progress.    But  the  advance  of 
silver  vessels  of  the  churches  had  been  the  Kussians  into  Germany,  and  the  victo* 
sent  to  die  mint,  the  imperial  queen  was  ry  of  admiral  Hawke  over  a  French  squad- 
unwilling  to  consent  to  iieace.    The  Prus-  ron,  by  which  the  naval  force  of  Franee 
sian  pro)K)8als  were  altogether  rejected,  was  destroyed,  hastened  the  peace.    April 
revenge  was  sought  for,  and  Maria  The-  30,  1748,  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
resa  embraced  tlic  bold  plan  of  marching  by  France,  Great  Britain  and  HoUand; 
an  army,  composed  of  Saxons  and  Austri-  then  followed  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cfai- 
ans,  against  Berlin.    Besidee^  she  expected  pelle  (November  18),  to  which,  abo,  Suaio^ 
powenul  support  from  Russia ;  but  Fred-  Austria  and    Sardinia  acceded,     fiiarii 
eric  was  beforehand  witli  her :  he  defeated  Theresa  was  acknowledged  as  the  heiroi 
the  Saxons,  near  Hennersdorf  (November  of  her  father's  kingdom ;  the  Infant  don 
23),  upon  which  Charles  of  Lorraine  drew  Philip  obtained  only  the  duchies  of  Psnia, 
back,  fix>m  Lusatia  to  Bohemia,  and  the  Piacenza  and  Guasbdia ;  several  provinos 
defeat  of  the  Saxons,  near  Kessclsdorf  also  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardima  by  die 
(December  15),  made  tlicPnissians  masters  treaty  of  Worms,  were  left  to  him.    Mt- 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony.    The  ria  Theresa  now  turned  all  her  attentioB 
imi)erial  queen  did  not  yield  to  her  own  to  the  restoration  of  her  finances  and  the 
misfortunes,  but,  moved  by  the  fate  of  her  improvement  of  the  army.    The  yearir 
allies,  concluded,  under  tlic  British  media-  income,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  H 
tion  (Dec.  25, 1745),  tlic  peace  of  Dresden,  hud  amounted  only  to  30,000,000,  rose,  bir 
in  which  Frederic  received  Silesia,  and  prudent  management,  to  36,000,000  gai- 
Maria  Theresa  was  recognised  as  queen  ders,  although  Panna  and  Silesia,  which 
of  l^hemia,  and  her  husband  as  em|)eror.  last  alone  produced  6,000,000,  were  loA 
This  i>eace  was  so  much  the  more  ncccs-  The  army  consisted  of  1(^000  men,  h^ 
sary  for  Austria,  as  England,  on  account  sides  the  troops  in  Italy  and  tlie  Nether- 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scot-  lands,  and  the  whole  militaiy  depaitment, 
laud,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her  under  the  direction  of  Daun,  was  placed 
auxiliary  troo[)s  from  the  Nctlicrlunds,  by  u|X)n  a  better  footing.     Maria  Tueresa 
which  means  the  French  had  gained  a  also  made  great  changes  in  the  admiai»- 
Hupcriority  there.    May  4,   1746,   Louis  tration  of  justice,  of  the  finance,  and  of 
XV  made  his  entry  into  Bnisscls,  and,  the  police.    Though  she  unwillingly  al- 
witii  the  exception  of  Luxembourg,  all  lowed  heiself  to  be  governed,  yet,  from 
the    Austrian    Netherlands   was    in   the  her  inexperience,  slie  did  not  rely  upon 
hands  of  the  enemy.    The  loss  of  a  battle  herself,  and  sought  to  procure  exact  in- 
near  Rocou  (October  11 1,  hicrcased  the  formation  by  consultations  with  her  minis- 
misfortunes  of  Austria  in  this  quarter.    On  ters,  her  husband  and  others.     The  (hfl^ 
the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  (>nipress  ence  of  opinion  of  two  of  her  counsellon, 
was  victorious  in  Italy,  under  the  ])rincc  Wasner  and  Bartenstein,  frequently  led  her 
of  Lichtenstein,  at  San  Lorenzo,  over  the  to  waver  between  opposite  measures  unol 
Spaniards  and  French ;  and  when,  after  she  at  lengUi  confided  to  the  count  (afto- 
the  death  of  Philip  V,  his  successor,  Fred-  wards  prince)  Kaunftz,  the  chief  diiectioB 
eric  VI,  withdrew  his  troops  from  Italy,  of  public  afiairs.    Several  causes  of  di^ 
the  Austrians  obtained  a  complete  sup<>ri-  tmion,  which  now  arose  between  Enf* 
ority,  and,  particularly,  blockaded  Genoa,  land  and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  n 
The  English  blockaded  the  same  by  sea,  think  of  a  reconciliation  with  France  ;aad 
and  tlie  city  surrendered,  almost  witliout  Maria  Theresa,  in  spite  of  her  pride  and 
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:oiig  principles,  consented,  upon  abo  abolished  the  rack  in  all  her  states. 
Tiee  w  Kaunitz,  to  write  very  Apparently  through  the  influence  of  Kau- 
to  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour,  nitz,  she  concluded  at  Pctcreburff  (Aug.  5, 
nraptored  by  this  condescension  of  1772),  witli  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  agree- 
atest  queen  of  Europe,  exerted  all  ment  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  In  tliis 
floence  to  efiect  Uie  connexion  partition,  she  received  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
Maria  Theresa  desired.  Yet  her  miria  (27,000  square  miles,  witli  2,500,000 
on  were  foiled,  at  this  time,  b^  the  inhabitants).  To  induce  her  to  abstain 
r  representations  which  the  friends  from  fiirther  demands,  the  Porte  was 
leric  n  and  the  enemies  of  Austria  compelled  to  give  up  Bukowina  to  her 
to  the  cabinet  of  VerBaillcs.  In  (Feb.  25,  1777).  Austria  was  now  in  a 
lose  dissensions  between  England  jirosperous  situation.  It  had  260,000 
ranee,  respecting  tlieir  possessions  troops,  and  an  income  exceeding  its  ex- 
erica,  and  Great  Britain  demanded  penditures.  The  politic  Choiseul  there- 
Austria.  This  was  refused,  and  fore  sought,  by  the  marriage  of  the  dau- 
ic  foundation  for  the  disunion  of  phin  witli  the  daughter  of  Alaria  Theresa 
Mwers,  hitherto  friendly,  was  laid.  (1770),  the  aflerwards  so  unfortunate  Ma- 
te II  made  use  of  this  opportunity,  ria  Antoinette,  to  form  a  closer  union  be- 
mcluded  with  George  II  (Jan.  1(),  tween  France  and  Austria ;  and  the  court 
a  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  of  Vienna  acceded  to  the  proposal,  hoping, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  to  the 
into  Germany.  The  marchioness  throne,  to  obtain  a  |)owerful  influence  over 
npadour,  in  this  year,  effected  a  the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  About  this 
I  ui  the  French  ministry,  and  this  time,  the  death  of  tlie  elector  of  Bavaria 
t  possible  to  establish  friendly  rela-  (Dec.  30,  1777)  produced  the  Bavarian 
3tween  the  counsof  Vienna  and  Ver-  war  of  succession.  (Sec  T^chen,  Peace  of.) 
Maria  Theresa  concluded  now  Austria  received,  on  this  occarion,  the 
Itheunionvrith  France  against  Fred-  Innviertel;  but  the  decline  of  her  influ- 
)  Great,  which  occasioned  the  seven  ence  over  Germany  was  perceptible.  A£- 
war  [q.  v. ;  also  Frederic  It),  After  ter  this  peace,  the  court  of  Vienna  sought 
iclusionof  this  unfortunate  war.  Ma-  to  uuite  England  as  well  as  Russia  more 
eresa^  son,  the  archduke  Joseph,  firmly  to  it^lf,  in  order  to  procure  for  the 
osen  Roman  king,  March  27, 1764,  by  archduke  Maximilian  the  electoral  dignity 
means  the  imperial  queen  coufinn-  of  Cologne  and  the  bishopric  of  Munster, 
frmiiy  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger-  which  was  at  last  eflccted,  in  spite  of  the 
nperial  dignity.  Her  husband,  the  opposition  of  Frederic  II.  Thus  had  Ma- 
ir  Francis,  died  Aug.  28, 1765,  and  ria  Theresa  obtained  for  her  three  younger 
ith  caused  her  deep  and  lastuig  dis-  sons  the  govemmeiit  of  important  states: 
Joseph  II  was  now  emperor,  but,  for  I^ofYold,  the  grnnd-duchy  of  Tuscan v; 
^  declared  by  his  mother,  her  col-  for  Ferdinand,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
in  his  hereditary  possessions,  he  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,ihe  suc- 
d  as  little  as  his  father  had  done  in  cession  to  that  duchy ;  and  for  Maximilian, 
emal  government.  Only  the  dircc-  the  dignity  of  elector  and  bishop  of  Co- 
'  the  army  was  given  to  him.  Ma-  logne  and  Munster.  Of  her  six  dauffhters, 
uesa  founded  and  improved  schools,  the  two  younger  were  united  to  kings, 
■ities  and  academies,  and  granted  namely,  of  F'rance  and  Naples ;  and  the 
to  the  students.  6he  rewarded,  house  of  Austria,  which,  in  1740,  seemed 
lose  who  made  any  important  im-  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  now,  by  the 
DCTts  in  the  arts,  and  turned  her  internal  situation  of  its  states,  as  well  as 
Ml  particularly  to  agriculture,  which  by  its  foreign  family  and  other  connex- 
mominated,  upon  a  medal  that  she  ions,  at  the  very  summit  of  power.  Ma- 
l  to  be  struck,  the  su|>port  of  all  the  ria  Theresa  died  Nov.  29, 17o0,  at  the  age 
Still  greater  was  her  merit  in  the  of  63.  As  a  ruler,  she  was  unceasingly 
im  of  many  abuses  of  the  church,  active.  She  loved  her  children  with  the 
fffaade  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at  deepest  teiulemesa  To  her  servants  slie 
•king  of  wills,  deprived  the  church  was  vei^'  kiud.  The  welfare  of  her  sub- 
e  oonventa  of  their  right  of  sanctua-  jects  was  her  highest  aim.  But  she  lent 
md  suppressed  the  inquisition  at  an  ear  too  easily  to  spies  and  informers, 
,  She  abolished  the  order  of  Jes-  and  endeavored  to  introduce  them  into 
nd  prohibited  the  admission  of  indi-  the  privacy  of  families.  Her  great  piety 
8  of  lK>th  sexes  as  members  of  con-  bordered  ii|»on  enthusiasm,  and  made  her 
befiKre  the  age  of  25  years.    She  intolerant ;  hence  tlie  iiemicious  restraint 
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of  the  presB,  &c.    She  wrote  two  or  three  excerf^ts  of  Mariana  and  Ziirita  through- 
books  of  devotion,  of  which  one  was  pub-  out,  he  hardly  found  a  single  instance  ii 
lished  at  Vienna  (1774).    She  sometimes  which  Mariana  followed  souroes  peculiar 
gave  way  to  her  passions,  yet  knew  how  to  him.    Eveiy  thine  important  appean 
to  control  herself  quickly.    When  young,  to  have  been  taken  from  Zurita,  because 
she  was  one  of  the  handsomest  women  theyagree  entirely;  and  Zurita'swori^pre- 
of  her  time.   In  advanced  age,  she  became  ceded  Mariana's  considerably^  having  beeo 
very  corpulent    The  small-pox,  in  1767,  dedicated  to  the  deputies  of  Arrasoo,  id 
and,  soon  after,  a  fall  from  a  carriage,  1579,  while  the  five  last  books  of  Maria- 
which  nearly  de[)rived  her  of  sieht,  de-  na's  History  appeared  in  1605.    Ranke 
stroyed  her  beauty.    After  the  death  of  concludes,  therefore,  that  Mariana  cannot 
her  husband,  she  appeared  to  l>e  sunk  in  maintain  a  place  among  the  sources  of 
deep  melancholy,  and  neglected  her  aj)-  modem  history,  but  admits  that  his  nature    j 
pearaiice  entirely.    She  deserves  to  l>e  re-  and  spirit  will  always  render  him  wortfa    I 
corded  as  an  instance  of  conjugal  love,  reading.    The  great  success  of  Mariana'*   I 
Of  16  children,  which  she  bore  the  em]>e-  work,  and  the    fear  of  seeing  it  badly  p 
ror,  10  survived  her.    The  4  sous  and  the  translated,  induced  the  author  to  translate  it  |=: 
2  younger  daughters,  we  have   noticed  uito  the  Castilian  idiom  himselil  witli  thoK 
above.    Of  the  4  elder  ones,  the  first  was  improvements  which  the  progress  of  yean 
abbess  of  Prague  and  Klagcnfurt;  the  sec-  had  suggested  to  him.    (our  editions  of 
Olid,  Marie  Christine  (the  favorite  of  her  the  translation  appeared  during  his  lifr* 
mother),  was  married  to  duke  Albert  of  time,  each  with  corrections  and  addition 
Saxe-Teschen,  a  son  of  Augustus  III,  Excellent  editions  of  the  Spanish  woik 
king  of  Poland ;  the  third  was  abbess  of  appeared  at  Valencia  (1785  to  1796, 9  vok, 
Inspruck,and  the  fourth,  wife  of  the  duke  folio|  ond  at  Madrid  (1819,  8  vela.).    Ab 
of  Parma.  English  translation  was  made  by  capnin 
Mariana,  Juan,  or  John,  one  of  the  first  Stephens,  tlie  continuator  of  Dugdale^  A- 
Spanish  historians,  was  bom  ut  Talavera,  nasticon  (London,  1699,  folioV.    Mariani^ 
1536,  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  pro-  other  writings  are,  1.  his  mmous  eanf 
fessioui  and  entered  the  society  of  the  De  R(gt  et  liegis  JhuUiutionej  which  ei- 
Jesuits.    At  the  university  of  Alcalu,  he  posed  the  author  to  much  inconvenienee, 
acquired  that  pure  taste  and   that   elo-  and,  11  years  after  its  publication,  w» 

Juence  which  are  found  in  his  writings,  condemned  to  be  burned  by  tlie  parlift- 

le  then  journeyed,  and  taught  theology,  meut  of^  Paris  as  a  revolutionary  won,  be- 

for  13  years,  with  distinction,  in  Koine,  cause  it  maintains  that  it  is  permitted  ID 

Sicily  and  Paris.    The  climate  of  the  lat-  make  >vay  with  a  tyranL    The  original 

ter  city,  however,  and  still  more  his  inde-  edition  of  this  work  has  become  very  laiv. 

faticable  industry,  undennined  his  health,  2.  De  Pondenbus  et  Mensuris,    3.  Seven 

so  that  he  returned,  in  1574,  into  the  Jcs-  essays,  which  appeared  together  in  a  fofio 

uits'  college  at  Toledo.    He  now  wrote  his  volume,  1(309,  at  Cologne.    Mariana  ded- 

Historia  de  Rebus  Hispanife  (first  cd..  To-  icated  his  last  years  to  his  gcholia  on  the 

h;do,   1592),  in   elegiuit    Latin,  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  completioD 

great  deeds  of  his  countr}'meu  might  be-  of  which  his  infirmities  prevented.    Yet 

come  known  to  all  nations.     His  tone  is  he  caused  them  to  be  printed,  in  1619,  ii 

impartial,  though  he  anlently  loves  ^pain,  Madrid.    He  died  in  16^  at  Toledo,  87 

and  admires  SiNinish  virtue.     Though  a  years  old. 

Jesuit,  he  complains  ofpo|)e  Alexander  VI,  Mariana,  or  Marianne  Isles.     (See 

and  says  that  he  causeci  Cfesnr  to  leave  the  Ladronts,) 

clerical  order  cordra  Jos,  contra  auspicia,  Marie  Antoinette.     (See  AniaituilU.] 

contra  omnia  cequUatis  jura.    Thougii  a  Marieoalante  ;  an  island  in  the  Wea 

Sj>aniard,  he  is  not  blindly  prejudiced  for  Indies,  belonmng  to  France  ;  laL  16^  X.; 

his  king.    He  describes,  with  sorrow,  the  Ion.  (mP  5(y  W. ;  5  leagues  from  Guadi- 

conquest  of  Naples;  and  his  censure  of  loupe.  The  chief  productions  are  suirar,cof- 

Ferdinand  is  moderated  only  by  consider-  fee,  and  cotton.     Population,  11,77p;  1S3S 

ing  his  good  qualities  as  |>ersonal,  his  bad  whites,  and  9529  slaves.     It  is  a  depeod- 

ones  as  common  to  all  ])rinces.     llis  style  ent  of  Guadaloupe.  Columbus  discormd 

is  elegant,  and  often  l)eautifid  and  concise,  it  in  1493,  and  called  it  from  his  veneL 

His  freedom  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  The  French  occupi^  it  in  1697,  and  haw 

inquisition.    He  has  not,  however,  much  lost  it  several  times.    In  1825,  it  suffM 

claim  to  originality.     Ranke,  in  his  Zur  sevcTely  from  the  hurricane  which  deeih 

KriHk  neuerer  Geschichtschreibfr  (Leijwic  lated  Guadaloupe. 

and  Berlin,  1824),  says  that,  having  made  Marienbad  (German  for  Manf$  htA\\ 
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og-friaoe  in  the  circle  of  Piisen,  io  intrusted  with  the  superviaion  of  the  Re- 

k,  about  90  miles  distant    from  cueil  des  Peinivres  antwuUf  from  drawings 

i,  in  a  woody  country,  ranking  by  Pietro  Santo  Barton. 

\  fiunous  watering-places  of  Tep-  Marigh ano,  or  MEi.EeNANo ;  a  town  in 

UmuI  and  Franzenshrunn.    The  Italy,  three  leagues  and  a  half  south-east 

wells,  at  present  so  important  in  a  of  Milan ;  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 

il  respect,  were  little  known  be-  of  Francis  I  over  the  Swiss  and  the  duke 

1.    (See  Heidler,  Jlfonen&od^  nacA  of  Milan.    (See  lYcmcia  L] 

tthenren  Beobachtungen  und  Ar^  Marine.    (See  Ndxy.) 

TzOiA  dargegteUt  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  Marih e  Law.    (See  Commercial  Law.) 

Marini,  or  Mari:<7o,  Giambattista,  stands 

EiiBURO ;  a  town  on  the  No^t,  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  Italian  poets 

00  inhabitants,  in  the  Prussian  — the  Marinisti.  (See  Maly,  division  Ralian 
icntofDantzic,  province  of  West-  Poetry,)  He  was  bom,  15^,  at  Naples, 
■ia.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  Against  the  wish  of  his  fether,  who  intend- 
'  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  ed  him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  foUow- 

architecture — the  castle  of  the  ed  his  inclination  for  poetry.    The  duke 

3  knicfats.    The  first  cnstle  was  of  Bovino  took  him  into  his  palace,  and 

in  12/6,  but  it  was  completely  re-  the  prince  of  Conca,  high  admiral  of  the 

m  1306  to  1309.    The  style  was  kingdom,  into  his  service.    Here  he  be- 

svated,  accompanied  with  a  rare  came,  acquainted  with  Torquato  Tasso, 

1  and  elegance  of  proportions,  and,  in  intercourse  with  him,  his  powers 
18  have  lately  been  secured  from  were  developed.  At  a  later  period,  he 
leoay.  Much  has  been  written  on  found  a  patron  in  the  cardinal  Pietro  Al- 
Facob's  Das  Schloss  Marienburg  dobrendini  at  Rome,  widi  whom  he  went 
professor  Busching's  Das  Schloss  to  Turin,  where  a  flattering  ])ocm,  on  the 
Iscken  RitUr  in  Marienburg  (Ber-  duke  of  Savoy,  entitled  R  Riiratlo^  procur- 
\  4to.,  with  seven  engraving) ;  ed  him  a  kind  reception,  an  order,  the  tide 
fesBor  Voigt's  Geschichte  Marten-  of  the  duke's  secretary,  &c.  The  envy  of 
wiii  AnsichUn  des  Ordenshauses  his  enemies,  and  his  satirical  humor,  in- 
tierg,  1824);  volvexl  him  in  various  disputes.  Mai^paret, 
£Tta;  a  post-tow^n,  and  seat  of  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV,  had  invit- 
nr  Washington  county,  Ohio.  It  ed  him  to  Paris.  AAer  her  death,  Maria 
fiiHy  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  de'  Medici  became  his  patroness  there, 
tunediately  above  the  mouth  of  He  showcil  his  gratitude  in  a  poem — U 
[um  river.  This  was  the  earliest  Tempio — for  which  new  rewards  were  be- 
much  importance,  settled  in  this  stowed  u|)on  him.  Towards  the  end  of 
Seneral  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Leiccs-  1022,  he  returned  to  Italy,  was  elected 
■chusetts,  and  47  others,  arrived  president  of  the  Accadtmia  degli  UmorisH 
'emdentB  April  7, 1788.  The  site  at  Rome,  and,  afler  some  time,  proceeded 
0^  frequently  overflowed.  Dis-  to  his  native  place.  Here  he  chose  the 
om  Washington,  315  miles,  186  incomparably  beautiful  Poeilippo  for  his 
lincinnati,  1(X)  south-easterly  from  residence,  and  hoped  to  enioy  the  fortune 
jii|population  of  the  whole  town-  he  had  acquired ;  but  death  removed  him 
L830, 1914 ;  of  the  village  of  Ma-  in  1625^  Marini's  most  famous  work,  the 
i07.  epic  Adone^  was  first  published  in  Paris, 
fiTTB,  Pierre  Jean,  bom  at  Paris,  1623,  and  has  been  eoually  praised  and 
Ml  in  1774,  was  instructed  by  his  blamed,  both  for  its  plan  and  execution. 

the  art  of  engraving,  and,  by  his  The  voluptuousness  of  many  passages  has 

n  Germany  and  Italy,  rendered  placed  it  among  the  prohibited    books. 

fiuniliar  with  the  fine  aits.     In  The  odier  works  of  Marini  are  a  narrative 

purchased  the  post  of  royal  sec-  poem  La  Slrage  degli  hvnocenti,  and  a 

id  controleur  of  the  chancery,  and  great  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems 

himself  entirely  to  bis  collection  (published  at  various   tunes,  under  'tho 

ivingK    His  works  are  TraiU  du  utles  of  La  Lira,  and  La  Zctmpogna) ;  also 

duRoi  (1750);  Letires  a  M,  de  LetUre  ^ve,  argute^  facetCy  and  other 

Leitrts  sur  la  fhnknne  de  la  Rue  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.    Some 

iBe;  Ardiiiedwe  Prancaist ;  De-  of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect 

•  oflVAguilles'sandCrozat'scol-  in  the  Italian  language.     He  who  has 

&C.    His  taste  and  learning  pro-  read  Marini — and  there  are  many  who 

m  the  friendship  of  Caylus,  Bar-  condemn  him  without  having  done  this 

and  Laborde,  oy  whom  he  was  — ^will  readily  admit  that  nature  endowed 
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him  with  the  gills  of  a  poet,  but  ambition  called  to  the  command  of  a  company  in 

mode  him  fiiil.    He  was  jealous  of  the  liis  native  state.    In  1776^  he  coopenied 

laurt>l8  of  Ariotito  and  Tusso,  and  strove  brovely  in  the  defence  of  fint  Mouhrie, 

after  a  new  distinction,  attempted  to  pen-  and  soon  readied  the  rank  of  licuientm- 

etrate  dee[)cr  into  the  recesses  of  the  hu-  colonel,  commandant  of  a  regiment,  m 

rnim  heart,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  which  capacity  he  acted  during  the  aeee 

beautiful,  and  to  give  new  zest  to  voluptu-  of  Charleston.    He  became,  aubsequoit^, 

ous  description  ;  hence  tlie  undue  freedom  as  brigadier-general  in  the  militia  of  South 

of  his  coloring  ;    hence  his   iar-fetched  Carolina,  an  inde&tigable  and  most  usefiU 

metaphors  and  forc^  conceits  f  yet,  in  partisan.    The  country  from  Camden  to 

spito  of  these,  talent,  wit,  and  the  power  tlie  sea-coast,  between  the    Pedee   and 

of  imiiarting  new  charms   to  common  Santee  rivers,  was  the  scene  of  his  opoa- 

thin^  cannot  bo  denied  liitii ;  but  tlie  tions.    Many  veiy  striking  and  character^ 

faults  of  tlie  master  became  insup|)ortablo  istic  anecilotes  of  his  proweea  and  habki 

in  his  followers,  who  could  imitate  uideed  are  related  in  tlie  life  of  him,  written  by 

iiis  conceits,  but  couki  not  redeem  them  colonel  Hovy,  and  in  Gardenia  AnecdoCBi 

l>y  flashes  of  genius.  of  the  Revolutionaiy  War.     It  is  staled 

IVIari.no,  San,  an  Italian  republic^  in  the  tliat,  in  addition  to  his  distinction  in  pn^ 

ancient  duchy  of  [Jrbiiio,  is  the  smallest  tisan  warfare,  general  Marion  acqinral 

Estate  in  Eurofic.    In  the  liAh  centur}',  a  much  reputation  by  tlie  assistance  whick 

hitone-iuason,  named   Marino,  established  he  bestow^nl  in  conductinff  the  aieges  of 

himself  in  a  hermitage,  on  the  hill  now  the  captured  posts  held  by  the  enenf. 

«H*cupied    by  tht;  town.      His  followers  At  Georgetown,  fort  Watson,  fort  MoMe^ 

wen*  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  an  inde-  Granby,  raricer^s  ferry,  and  at  Eutaw,  he 

|)cn<lent  community,  which  received  its  highly  distinguished  himself.    Major G•^ 

name    from    the    heniiit.      Besides    the  den  represents  him  as  next,  if  not  altogedh 

mouiitain  on  which  the  town  stands,  the  cr  e<|ual,  to  Henry  Lee,  in  vigilance, ac- 

repuhlic  posses8<n<  two  adjoining  hills,  the  dvity  and  enterprise.    He  died  in  F^n- 

wliolt;  territory  covering  an  extent  ot*  about  ary,  17U5,  leavm^  an  excellent  penomlN 

•<0  s(}unre  miles,  and  comprising,  m  tlic  well  as  a  high  nulitary  character, 

odpital  and  four  villages,  7000  inhabitants.  Marionettes.    (See  Puppet-Showt.] 

The  territory  is  industriously  and  skilfully  Maritibie     Law.      (See     CcMmii£rMl 

<'ultivati*d,  and  yields  fruits,  silk,  oil,  wine  Law.) 

.  :ul  com.    The  capital  is  situate<l  on  the  Marius,  Caius;  a  Roman  of  Arpinnin, 

siunimit  of  a  mountain,  accessible  only  by  in  the  territory  of  the  VoLsci,  bom  of  ob- 

nu(*  narrow  road,  and  surrounded  with  scure  jmn^nts,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 

walls.    The  goveninient  is  in  the  hands  kibore  of  the  field.    With  strength  of  body 

of  a  i^onate  of  300  eldorsi,  and  an  executive  he  united  much  understanding,  fimuMi 


Tlu'  laws  an^  «'()ll(>rted  in  a  code,  called  military  careirr,  and  gave  the  firet  pnioCi 

Statuia   lUustri^simrf'   Rtip.  S.  Marint, —  of  his  courage  at  Numantia,  under  Scip- 

T^oi'ViiWi,  Oriirine I  (iovirno  diSitn Marino  io  Africanus.      His  merits    succcaMvely 

(KVk));   Di'lliro,  Mtinorie  di  S.  Marino  raised  him  tlirough  the  dificrent  nnbk 

( 1K)4) ;  Sinioiurs  IVavtls  in  Italy,  and  Scipio  foresaw  in  him  a  great  genenL 

Marion,  Francis,  a  distinguished  Amer-  During  the  consukiliip  of  Cofcilius  Meiel- 

Iran  oilicer  in  tli<^  revolutionary  war,  was  lus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  he  was  rnvk 


•;. 


he  lN*canir  a  soldier,  and    served  with  trance  to  die  place  of  voting  narrowei^  v 

credit  against  the  ClR^rokee  Indians.    As  as  to  protect  the  cidzens  finum  the  8olia»>  y 

soon  as  the  war  between  the  mother  coun-  tions  of  the  candidates  and  their  frieii 

try  and  the  colonies  broke  out,  he  was  (lex  Maria).    The  patrieiansi,  indignant  tf 


-  As  an  instanco  of  the  laiter.  take  iho  follow-    »  law  80  jnjilrious  tO  Uieir  influence,  *• 

iiig 


manded  of  Marius  an  explanation  o(  Ui 
Fnnanzi  ai  rnffsi  drWi  cm  bcltade  motivcs.  Thetwoconsulsdecbrcdagnii 

Lo  stupor  di  stupor  stupido  cade.  him ;  but  Marius  tlu«atened  them  w^thl 

Orthi  :  weight  of  his  tribunitial  aiithorit}*,  aid, 

(  on  tai  iH.<in!rh^  il  lu.inrrhi^ro  amante  without  regard  to  his  obUgations  to'Mrtd- 

Im  lusinghiera  Dta  Insinsa  e  yrtga.  lus,  ordered  tho  lictor  to  Conduct  the 
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HiBon.    HiB  firmneflB  triumphed,  citizens,  who  had  previously  been  em- 

oed  him  tlie  favor  of  the  {wople.  ployed  only  in  coses  of  the  most  pressing 

iviinls  modified  tlie  law  proposed  necessity,  and  taught  tlie  Roman  people 

cchus  ibr   the  division  of  com  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  scr\'ice.  Witli 

the  poor  citizens,  so  as  to  spare  the  speed  of  lightning,  he  appeared  in 

'lie  treasury.    Ue  then  stood  can-  Utica,  and  began  the  cam[>aign.    in  the 

ibr    tiie    eidilesliip,    but    without  mean  time,  Jugurtha  liad  found  an  ally  in 

lie  was,  however,  appointed  pre-  Bocchus,  king  of  MauriUmia.   Two  annies 

iviug  been  chargcii  with  procur-  opposed  tlie  Romans.    Marius  avoided  a 

slectiou  by  bribery,  he  was  acquit-  general  cngai^omont  till  he   was  forced 

discharged  tlie  duties  of  his  otiicc  to  yield  to  ujc  ini{)aticnce  of  his  men. 

al  satislSction,  supplying  the  deii-  He  then  directed  his  march  through  the 

of  his  education  by  the  natural  deserts  of  Nuinidia  to  Capsa,  the  capital 

of  his  understanding.    The  office  of  die  country,  which  he  stormed  and  de- 

iretor  of  S|iain,  which  was  confer-  stroyed.    Terrified  by  this  cruel  example, 

him  the  following  year,  he  dis-  every  place  which  he  approached  surreu- 

with  great  reputation.    He  de-  dered.  While  Marius  was  prosecuting  the 

;he  cotmtiy  fn)m  robliers,  and  en-  war,  L.  Coniehus  Sylla,  tlie  questor,  or- 

d  to  civilize  the  yet  savage  natives,  rived  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry ,  and, 

return,  he  agaui  devoted  himself  by  his  courage,  his  perseverance  against 

cal  al&ire;  and,  by  his  marriage  obstacles,  and  his  austere  manner  of  living, 

lio,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Ca'sar,  con-  gained  the  friendship  of  his  commander, 

himself  witli  tlie  illustrious  Julian  Ai\er  the  capture  of  Slulucha,  Marius  led 

A  wider  career  was  now  o|>en  to  liis  troo])s  hiwk  to  the  sea-coast,  m  onler 

He  Bccom|)anied  the  consul  Q.  to  place  them  in  winter  quarters.    On  tliis 

I  Metellus,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  tlie  march,  Hocchus  and  Jugurtha  attacked 

ine  war.      His  courage  and  his  him,  and  surrounded  him  in  his  intrench- 

)  ill  hanlslii|>s,  in  which  he  placed  ments.    The  Romans  seemed  to  be  lost ; 

on  a  level  with  the  meanest  sol-  but,  during  the  night,  Marius  fell  upon  tlio 

Ded  for  him  the  esteem  of  Metel-  enemy,  exhausted  with  dancing  and  rev- 

tlie  love  of  tlie  army.    But  Marius  elry,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  them, 

jngrateful  as  to  vilify  the  man  who  AlU;r  this  defeat,  Bocchus  made  his  peace 

ed  him  from  obscurity,  in  order  to  with  tiie  Romans,  and  was  fiersuaded  by 

his  fall.    Their  hatred  increased  Sylla  to  betray  Jugurtha  to  them.   Marius 

At  lengtli  Marius  asked  |K*rmission  divided  a  part  of  Jugurtha^s  territory  be- 

Uus  to  return  to  Rome,  in  order  to  tween  IVjcchus  and  Hieni|)sal  H,  or  Man- 

r  the  consulship.    Metelhis,  not  drestal,  and  made  the  remainder  a  Roman 

ridicule,  refused  his  requeqpt ;  but  province.  Before  his  return  to  the  capital, 

continued  his  importunity,  till  ho  he  received  the  unex|HTted  iiifbrmation 

1  his  objf.'Ct,  a  few  days  before  the  tliat  he  wns  chosen  consul  the  second 

of  tlie  consuls.     In  six  days  he  time.     The  people,  terrified  by  the  ap- 

J  to  Rome,    and,    by  calumni(^s  proach  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had 

Metellus,  and  the  most  extravagant  chosen  him  cuntrair  to  tlie  laws.    Marius 

fl,  he  gained  over  tlie  unnds  of  the  received  in  Rome  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 

K)  completely,  that  he  was  chosen  He  then  marchetl  over  tlie  Al()s  to  Gaul, 

ously;  and,  although  Metelhis  had  while  C.  Fulvius  Fimbria,  his  colleague, 

r[>hited  (iroconsul  of  Numidia  for  went  to  Upper  Italy.  The  Cimbri  and  1  cu- 

time,  he  obtaincTd  the  command  tones,  instead  of  passing  ioto  Italy,  had 

province  (B.  C.  10^).    L.  Cassius  hivaded  S[)aiii,  and  thus  given  Marius  an 

lis  was  his  colleague  in  the  consul-  op|)ortunity  to  thseipline  his  army.    As 

%8  Marius  perceived  that  his  pie-  tlie  terror  of  the  Cimbri  was  unabated,  he 

rigin  would  never  ])ermit  him  to  was  made  consul  a  third  and  fourth  tune 

)Bupportof  the  ]mtrieians,  and  that  in  succession.     The  barlmrians  at  length 

1  ex|iect  nodiing  but  from  a  power-  returned  fWuii  Si^iin,  and  thn;atened  to 

.y  among  the  common  |)eoplc,  he  invade  Italy  from  two  Mn*,    Marius  sta- 

3  himself  the  enemy  of  the  nobles,  tioned  his  uniiy  nt  the  confluence  of  the 

MHtion  to  the  violence  with  which  Rhone  and  the  Iser,  while  his  colleogue 

eked  the  nobility   in   his    public  Lutathis  Catulus  was  to  take  his  |K>shion  at 

%  was  the  favor  of  the  |M)pulace.  the  foot  of  the  Norican  Al|>s.    As  it  was 

rich  refused  to  enrol  themselves  hi  inipow-iible  tor  ships  to  enter  the  mouths 

ons,  in  onler  to  comnlete  the  num-  of  the  Rhone,  he  eoiistriK'ted  a  canal,  the 

had  recourse  to  tlie  lowest  chias  of  Fossa  Mariana,  uniting  the  wutens  of  the 
VIII.               25 
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Rhone  with  the  MediterraneaD,  to  supply  the  mean  time,  Marius  had  beoc 

the  ajrmy  with  provisions  from  the  sea.  object  of  suspicion  to  both  parties 

This  work  was  scarcely  finished,  when  ambiguous  conduct,  and,  on  the  nc 

the  Teutones,  with  the  Ambrones,  pitched  sular  election,  he  was  not  rechooei 

their  camps  opposite  to  the  Romans.   Ma-  uminus  and  Glaucia  were  the  vie 

rius  hesitated  to  meet  in  the  open  field  so  popular  funr.    Chagrined  at  the  r 

superior  a  force ;  and,  by  cutting  ofi*  their  his  enemy  Metellus,  Marius  went 

means  of  subsistence,  he  hoped,  if  not  to  under  pretence  of  performing  a 

destroy,  at  least  to  weaken,  them.    But  Cybele,  but,  in  reali^,  to  gain  new 

the    barbarians  determined    to   continue  tance  by  kindling  a  new  war.    On 

their  course,  without  regard  to  the  Roman  turn,  he  was  astonished  to  find  1 

army.  Marius  pursued  and  overtook  them  almost  entirely  fbi^tten,  and  S^ 

at  Aquee  Sextiae.    He  first  attacked  the  favorite  of  the  people.    His  hati 

Ambrones,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  Ten-  excited,  and  a  civil  war  would  hs\ 

tones,  and  destroyed  both  armies  (B.C.  102).  the  consequence,  if  the  consuls] 

On  the  report  of  tliis  victory,  messengers  checked  it  in  its  commencem^it 

were  sent  from  Rome,  to  inform  him  that  ailer  this,  the  social  war  broke  out 

he  was  appointed,  for  the  fiflh  time,  to  the  rius  gained  a  few  victories  in  an 

consulship,  and  tlint  the  honor  of  a  second  command,  but  acquired  less  ref 

triumph  was  decreed  him.    The  latter,  than  might  have  been  anticipate 

however,  he  would  not  accept  until  he  stren^  was  broken  by  age  and  si 

had  made  himself  worthy  of  it  by  the  de-  and,  m  the  midst  of  the  war,  he  r 

featofthe  Cimbri.    These  barbarians  had  his  office.     This  dangerous  cent 

entered  Italy  on  the  east :  Marius  united  hardly  closed,  when  the  civil  wa 

his  forces  with  those  of  Lutatius,  and  out  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 

marched  against  them.    They  then  sent  were  both  candidates  for  the  co 

an  emboBBy,  requesting  a  srant  of  territory  against  Mithridates.    The  consuls 

in  wbieh  they  might  reside.    But  Marius  Sylla.    P.  Sulpitius,  tribune  of  the 

scornfully  announced  to  them  the  total  who  favored  Marius,  attacked  then 

destruction  of  their  allies.    Exasperated  in  hand,  and  drove  Sylla  from 

by  this  news,   the    Cimbri    advanced  to  Marius  received  the  chief  comma] 

meet  him.    Bojorix,  their  king,  called  up-  the  army  marched  to  Rome  unde 

on  Marius,  to  tix  upon  a  time  and  place  val,  where  Marius  was  committi 

for  a  decisive  engagement.    He  selected  a  greatest  violences  against  the  fii< 

plain  called  Campi  Raudii,  not  far  from  Sylla.    Sylla  entervd  the  city  Witt 

Vcrcelli,  which  would  not  allow  the  Cim-  sistance.    Marius  and  his  son  ft 

brian  army  (300,000  foot  and  15,000  horse)  were  proscribed.    Separated  from 

to  avail  themselves  fully  of  their  superior-  Marius  wandered  about  on  the  cc 

ity  of  numbers.    The  Roman  army  was  Italy,  and,  afler  escaping  several  ti 

52,000  strong.    Marius  reserved  to  him-  pursuitof  his  enemies,  was  found  1 

self  iho  chief  attack,  but  the  battle  was  horsemen  in  a  marsh.    He  was  coi 

decided  by  Lutatius  and  Sylla.     The  dc-  naked  to  Mintuma;,  where  the  roa 

feat  of  the    barbarians    was    complete:  afler  some  deliberation,  resolved 

150,000  fell,  60,000  surrendered,  and  the  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  of  Syl 

remainder  prefer«>d  a  volunttuy  death  to  the  Cimbrian  slave,  to  whom  tlie 

slavery  (B.  C.  101).    Marius  and  Luuitiiis  tion  was  intrusted,  awed  by  the  Ic 

entered  the  city  in  triumph.     The  victo-  words  of  Marius,  dropped  his  swo 

rious  general  was  ajipoiuted  consul  for  the  the  i)eople  of  Mintumie,  moved  wi 

sixth  titne,altliough  the  noble  Metellus  Nu-  passion,    conducted    him    to    tlie 

midicus  was  his  rival.  He  now  entered  into  whence  a  vessel  conveyed  him  to 

a  combination  with  the  tribunes  of  tlic  pre-  He  landed  amid  the  ruiiis  of  CartL 

ceding  year:  Apulcius  Saturninus  and  tlie  joine<l  his  son,  who  had  sought  aa 

pretor  Servilius  Glaucia,  and,  in  connex-  in  Numidia  in  vain.     They  s|)8nt  t 

ion  with  tlicni,  employed  eviny  means  to  ter  together  in  the  island  Cercina. 

gain  the  people,  and  deprive  the  jmtricians  they  received  information  that  the 

of  their  privileges.      This  was  eflected  had  once  more   triumphed   in   It 

chiefly  by  the  law,  that  every  onler  of  iho  means  of  Cinna,  Marius  hastened 

people  should  be  contirmed  by  the  seniite,  turn.     He  declined  the   honors 

widiin  five  days  alter  its  promulgation,  him,  and  united  himself  witli  Cii 

The  senators  were  compelled  to  swear  Sertorius.     They  resolved  to  atti 

obedience  to  this  law ;  and  Metellus,  rcfus-  city,  which  was  defended  by  O 

ing  to  do  it,  was  punished  with  exile.    In  Provisions  and  soldiers  failing  in  t 
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y  tbtt^iore,  offered  to  throw  proyince  of  Westphalia,  goveniinent  of 
Btes^  on  condition  that  no  Ro-  Minden,  contains  657  square  miles.  Part 
d  be  put  to  death  without  trial  of  it  is  extremely  fertile,  part  mountain- 
granted.  Marius  was  at  first  ou&  It  affords  much  iron-ore  and  coak, 
to  enter  the  city,  till  the  act  of  which  fiiinish  fuel  for  the  many  manufac- 
n  against  him  was  repealed,  tories  in  all  kinds  of  wares  of  metal, 
the  citizens  were  assembled  to  About  5000  people  are  here  engaged  in 
Q  act,  he  entered  with  his  infu-  manufacturing.  In  1801,  the  inhabitants 
>werB,  and,  in  violation  of  the  amounted  to  133,000.  In  1807,  the  coun- 
,  a  dreadful  massacre  took  ty  of  Mark  was  added  to  the  grand-duchy 
which  Sertorius  and  Cinna  of  Berg,  and  formed  the  greater  part  of 
an  end.  He  had  given  orders  the  department  of  the  Buhr.  In  1813,  it 
ith  of  eveiy  one  whose  saluta-  reverted  to  Prussia. 
d  not  return.  Almost  all  the  Mark.  (See  Marches.) 
rho  were  opposed  to  the  popu-  Mark  Antony.  (See  Anionius,) 
vere  put  to  death,  and  their  es-  Mark,  the  Evangelist  ;  according  to 
seated.  When  the  term  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  person 
>nflulship  was  completed,  he  known  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
himself  and  Marius  consuls,  name  of  John  Markj  who  was,  for  many 
B8  now  70  years  of  a^e,  and  years,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Peter 
lis  digniW  for  the  seventh  time  ;  on  their  journeys.  His  mother  Maiy  was 
B  after  he  died  (B.  C.  8G),  ex-  generally  in  the  train  of  Jesus,  and  his 
Y  his  preceding  sufferings,  and  house  at  Jerusalem  was  open  constantly 
dety  which  the  threats  of  SyUa  for  tlie  reception  of  the  apostles.  He  was 
L  himself  present  at  a  part  of  the  events 
uz,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  which  he  relates,  and  received  his  infor- 
ilistand  dramatic  writer,  bom  in  mation  partly  from  eye-witnesses.  His 
%  was  led  by  his  inclinations  to  gospel  is  plainly  intended  for  Ouktian 
letheatre;  thinking  that  nothing  converts  from  paganism.  It  is  not  cer- 
o  be  done  in  the  way  of  charac-  tain,  however,  whether  it  was  first  read  at 
Marivaux  wrote  comedies  of  Rome  or  Alexandria,  where  he  had  estab- 
He  was  not  without  delicacy,  lished  churches,  or  at  Antioch.  He  is 
connected  with  a  certain  little-  distinguished  from  the  other  evangelists 
t  characters  want  Ufe,  his  plots  by  his  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
rhe    developement  of  the  in-  lates  to  his  cbaracter  as  Messiah,  which 

0  nmple,  that  the  denotiement  is  could  be  important  only  to  Jewish  con- 
ile  from  the  beginning.  He  is  verts.  The  genuineness  of  his  gospel  has 
led  and  affected,  that  the  French  never  been    questioned  with  any  good 

1  his  name  to  a  conceit  and  af-  grounds. 

[>f  manner  or  expression  (mari-  Mark,  or  Marc,  denotes  a  weight  used 

At  the  time  of  theur  appear-  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  several 

Iramas  were  popular ;  but  a  few  commodities,  especially  gold  and   silver, 

remained  on  the  stage.  Amon^  When  gold  and   silver  are  sold  by  the 

>roducdons,  the  best  is  his  Vie  mark,  it  is  divided  into  24  carats,--Mark 

Re,  which  abounds  in  interest-  is  also,  in  England,  a  money  of  account, 

ions,  faithful   delineations  and  and  in  some  other  countries  a  coin.    The 

I  of  sentiment ;  Le  Paysanpar-  English  mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound 

PkUosophe  indigtni,  &c.,  are  not  sterling,  or  135.  4(/.,  and  the  Scotch  mark 

merit    The  same  forced  and  isof  equal  value  in  Scotch  money  of  ac- 

8^1e  that  disfigures  his  theatri-  count.    (For  the  mark-banco  of  Ham- 

ictions,   prevaib   in    these    ro-  burff,  see  Coins,) 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Mark,  Library  of  St.    (See  Venice.) 

cademy    in   1743,  and  died  in  Mark,  Order  of  St.  ;  a  Venetian  or- 
der, the  origin  of  which  is  not  known. 

lAM  (origanum) ;  a  ^nus  of  la-  The  doge,  as  well  as  the  senate,  elected 

bSftwo  or  three  species  of  which  knights  of  St.  Mark,  who  enjoyed  a  pen- 

Bted  in  gardens,  and  used  for  sion.    Foreigners,  also,  particulariy  schol- 

urposes.    They  are  very  agree-  ars,  were  elected, 

atics,  and  difuise  a  sweet  and  Mark,  Place  of  St.    (Sp^  Venice.) 

dor.  Markland,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  crit- 

CouifTT  OF,  in  the  former  circle  ic,  was  bom  in  1603,  and  received  his  ed- 

tialia,  at  present  in  the  Prussian  ucation  at  Cambridge.    In  1717,  he  ob- 
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tained  a  fellowship   in  that    university,  25  to  80  per  cent ;  indeed,  in  the  ar^Sk- 

which  ho  held  until  his  death  in  1776.  ceous  marls,  it  is  often  much  less.    Evdij 

His  time   was  devoted    to    his  favorite  marl  differs  from  the  preceding  by  being 

Htudicf),  uninterrupted  by  any  avocations  more  or  less  friable,  or  even  looae;  but  they 

but  tifioso  of  a  college  and  travelling  tutor,  gradually  pass  into  each  other.     Like  tJbie 

His  principal  works  are,  an  edition  of  the  mdurated  marl,  it  may  be  either  cakare- 

i^lvm  of  Statius ;  Notes  on  Moximus  Tyr-  ous  or  argillaceous.    It  sometimes  gretaily 

ius :  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  resembles  clay,  but  may  be  clutinguisheii 

to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero  ;  with  bv  its  effervescence  in  acids.    Marl,  fike 

a  Dissertation  upon  four  Orations  ascril)ed  clay,  belongs  both  to  secondary  and  alb- 

10  Cicero;  an  edition  of  the  Siipplices  Mu-  vinl  earths,  where  it  occurs  in'  majssesor 

lieres  of  Euripides;  to  which  was  an-  in  beds.    lience  it  is  found  associated 

nexcd    a    tract     Dc    Grfe/:orum    quintd  with  compact  limestone,  chalk,  g>'pMini^ 

Dedinationej     and      other     philological  or  ^vitli  sand  or  clay.    It  contains  \'arioBi 

works.  organic  remains,  as  shells,  fish,  bones  of 

MARLBOROUon,  DuKE  OF.    (Scc  Chw-  bi^s  and  of  quadrupeds,  and  sometima 

chiU.)  vegetables.    The  organic  remains  are  m- 

Marl.    Compact  limestone  (q.  v.),  by  merous  and  extremely  interesting  in  the 

increase  of  arffilluceou!)  matter,  passes  into  marly  strata   examined  by   Cuvier  ui 

marl.    Marl  is  essentially  com  posed  of  Brongniart  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.    Mfll  ■ 

carbonate  of  lime  and  cluy,  in  various  is  found  more  or  less  in  most  couunm 

proiKirtions.    But  some  marls  arc  more  or  Its  most  general  use  is  as  a  manure.   The 

Jess  indurated,  while  others  are  friable  and  fertility  of  any  soil  depends  in  a  great  de- 

earlhy.    In  some,  the  argillaceous  ingre-  gree  on  the  suitable  proportion  of  the 

dient  is  comparatively  ^«^lall,  while    in  earths  wliich  it  contains;  and  wheiliera 

ritliers  it  ahouuds,  and  furnishes  the  pre-  calcareous  or  an  argillaceous  marl  will  be 

dominant  charartcrg>.   The  calcareous  and  more  suitable  to  a  given  soil,  may  be  de- 

argillaceous  marls  unite  by  imperceptible  terniined  witli  much  probability  by  its  to* 

«lcgrcc8,  and  the  latter  sometimes  pass  nacity  or  looseness,  moisture  or  dryncm 

into  clay.    Marl  frequently  contains  sand  To  employ  marls  judiciously,  therefore^ 

tjud     some    other     foreign     ingredients,  the  farmer  should  bo  in  some  degree  ae- 

8ome  divide  marls  into  calc;in?ons  and  quainted  witli  the  chemical  properties  or 

argillaceous,  others    into   indurated   and  constituent  })arts  of  the  marl  itz^elf,  and 

<»arthy.     The  hartlness  of  indurated  marl  with  the  ingredients  of  the  soil.     lie  miy, 

is  inconsidenible.     In  most  cai<cs,  it  may  in  general,  determine  tlie  existence   of 

bn  scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  and  jnay  marl   by  its  falling   into  i)owder,  whea 

always  be  o^ily  cut  by  a  knife.     It  has  a  dried,  atler  exposure  to  moist  air.    To 

(lull  aspect,  like  chalk  or  clay,  oflon  with  ascertain  the  ]>roportion  of   its  ingrcdi- 

a  few  glimmering  spots  arising  from  sand  ents,  the    calcareous  jwrt    may    Ihj  ex- 

or  mica.    Its  fracture,  usually  earthy,  may  tracted  from  a  given  weight  of  "the  marl, 

also  be  splintery   or  conchoiilal.      It   is  by  solution    in  acids,  and    the    residue^ 

opaque ;  its  color  conimonly  gi*fiy,  often  l>eing  dried  and  weighed,  will  give  the 

shaded  with   yellow,  ])lue,  bnnvn,  black,  quantity  of   clay   with    sullicient    ac«i- 

&,c.     It  also  j)n*senLs  .sliades  of  ^reon,and  racy.    (See  Manures,) 
\fi  somotimes  reddish  or  yt^llowish-hrown.        Marlow£,  Christopher  ;   an   emineol 

Specific  gravity  usually  between  '2M  ond  English  poet  and  dramatist  of  tlie  Eliza- 

2.7.     It  occurs  in  uul^wps  either  compact  betlian  age,  was  educated  at  CambridA 

or  possessing  a  slaty  ritnicture.     All  s«>lid  where  he  proi^eeded  M.  A.  in  1587.    ft 

jiiarls  crumljle  by  ex])osure  to  the  attnos-  aflerwanls  settled  in  London,  and  becane 

pliere,  usually  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  an  actor,  as  well  as  a  writer  fi>r  tlie  stajft 

Hometimes  a  longer  j)eriod   is  ivquisite.  Besides  six  tragedies  of  his  own  comiKh 

'J'lie  sjune  changes  generally  take  place  in  sition,  and  one  written    in    conjunctieB 

a  very  short  time,  when  the  uiaH  is  im-  with  Tliomos  Nnshe,  he  lefl  a  translation  of 

iners<Ml  in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  the  Rapi>  of  Helen,  by  Cohithus;  some  of 

short  paste.     It  crumbles  more  easily,  and  Ovid's  Elegies  ;  the  first  book  of  Lucaa^ 

forms  a  more  tenacious  priste  in  projjor-  IMiarsalia;  and  the  Hero  and  Leanderof 

tion  as  it  becomes  more  argillaceous.     It  IMusanis,  completed  by  (Jeorgi*  CliapuMD. 

is  always  more  or  less  e.-isily  fusible.    All  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  known; 

marls  efiervesce    with  aeids,  sometimes  but,  acconling  to  Anthony  Wooil,  it  took 

very  briskly  imd  sometimes  feebly,  accord-  plaee  previously  to  15U3,  and  was  owing 

ing  to  their  solidity  and  the  pro]>ortion  of  to  a  wound  received  from  the  band  oft 

carlionato  of  lime,  wliich  may  vary  from  sen-ant-man,  whom  he  had  attacked  on 
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n  of  being  rivalled  by  him  in  the  ministers  (Oct  26,  1830).*    M.  Laffitte's 

f  a  mistreaB.  testimony  m  the  some  trial  (December  16) 

;t,  BIarlt-l£-Roi,  or  Marlt-la-  must  also  not  bo  overlooked.    (For  the 

HE ;  a  village  of  France,  1|  league  part  which  Marmont  played  during  the 

snailles^  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  memorable  days  of  July,  1830,  see  Drance, 

une  name.    It  still  contains  some  division  History    of   France.)     He    left 

ontry-seats  ;  but  the  royal  casde  France  with  Charles  X,  and  went  to  Vi- 

r  Louis  XIV,  and  the  beautiful  emia,  where  he  still  resides,  according  to 

attached  to  it,  no  longer  exist,  the  lost  accounts.    He  has  promised  an 

been  destroyed  during  the  revolu-  account  of  his  conmiand  during  the  late 

t  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its  revolution. 

rorkfl  for  supplying  Veraaillcs  widi  Marmoktel,  John  Francis  ;  a  distin- 

The  celebrated  machine,  which  guished  French  iiiiiter,  was  born  in  1723, 

Ded  the  water  over  the  Seine,  hav-  at  Bort,  a  small  town  in  the  Limousin. 

sn  to  decay,  its  place  is  supplied  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family, 

xcing   pump,   which  raises    the  the  ofispriog  of  parents  in  a  humble  situ- 

iOO  vdet,  and  an  aqueduct  of  36  ation  of  Ufo ;  but  his  mother,  a  woman  of 

sense  and  attainments  much  superior  to 
foirr,  August  Frederic  liOuis  Vi-  her  rank,  favored  his  ardor  for  menlteJ  cul- 
I,  duke  of  Ragusa,  marshal  of  tivation ;  and  by  her  influence  he  viras 
was  bom  in  1774,  at  Chatillon  on  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Matuiac. 
le,  of  an  ancient  family.  From  At  the  age  of  15,  his  fadicr  placed  him 
1  year  he  served  in  the  artillery,  >vidi  a  nterchant  at  Clermont ;  but  having 
inguished  himself  in  the  revolu-  expressed  his  dislike  of  this  occupation, 
war,  particularly  in  the  campaigns  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  admission  into 
',  so  that  Napoleon  took  him  to  thecollegeof  Clermont,  where  he  gradual- 
He  was  one  of  die  few  who  knew  ly  acquired  pupils ;  and  his  father  soon  af- 
nl  Bonaparte's  intention  to  return,  ter  dying,  he  showed  the  goodness  of  his 
It  supported  his  general  on  the  heart,  by  txdung  u)x>n  himself  the  care  of 
uroaire  (q.T.).  Afu.*r  having  taken  the  family.  He  subsequendy  engaged  as 
iU  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  he  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  in  a  seminary  of 
>  disgrace  in  conicquence  of  the  Bemardines,  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a 
the  batde  of  Salamanca.  Yet,  in  distinguished  candidate  tor  the  prizes  at 
le  again  received  a  command  the  Floral  games,  which  acquired  him  the 
the  allies.  Upon  their  march  to  notice  of  Voltaire,  who  recommended  him 
B  was  beaten  at  Fere  ChamptHioise,  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris.  Ho  accordingly 
icluded,  afler  they  had  reached  the  arrived  there  in  1745,  and,  afler  cxpen- 
capital,  the  armistice  and  capitu-  cncing  some  vicissitudes,  brought  out  a 
llarch  30,  1814.  Afler  Uiis,  the  tragedy  in  1748,  which  at  once  raised  him 
rjw  (PamUty  under  Mannont,  form-  uito  competence  and  celebrity ;  and,  hav- 
^Bsone  the  vcn  of  Napoleon  ;  but  ing  been  recommended  to  the  king's  mis- 
kpril  4)  the  marshal  declared  him-  trer^s,  madanie  Pompadour,  he  was  ap- 
Uie  senate,  who  had  pi-ouounced  pointed  secretary  of  the  royal  buildings, 
jn*8  dethronement,  his  corps  lefl  under  her  brother,  the  marquis  de  Ala- 
lioo,  and  the  emperor  abdicated,  rigny.  Having  distinguished  himself  by 
le  restoradou,  die  duke  of  Ragusa  writing  some  of  his  well-known  tales,  to 
ide  captain  of  the  king's  body-  assist  Ids  friend  Boissy,  then  intrusted  with 
and,  as  such,  followed  the  king  the  Mercure  de  Frcmce,  on  the  death  of  the 
90,  1825]  to  Ghent.  Napoleon  latter,  it  wns  given  to  him,  and,  resigning 
QOt  trust  hnn  afler  the  capitulation  his  post  of  sccrotarv,  he  took  up  his  aboile 
8.  It  was  generally  believed,  but  with  madame  Gcof^rin.  He  subscfinently 
cdy,  that  Alarmont  was  brilwd  to  lost  the  Mercwrt  de  Franctj  by  merely  re- 
ite ;  his  conduct,  however,  cannot  |)euting,  in  comiiany,  a  joke  upon  die 
censure.  The  duke  was  made  duke  d'Auniont,  and  was  committed  to 
'  France.  In  182(),  he  was  sent  as  die  Bastile,  because  he  would  not  give  up 
ador  to  the  coronation  of  the  em-  the  real  author.  In  1763^  after  much  op- 
Vicholas   at    Moscow.     In  lSt?0, 

B    appointed     to     command     die  *  M.  Arago  also  testified  on  thisi  trial,  that  he 

troope  against    the    1>C0ple,    when  "^'^  convuiced  from   the  inrorniation   which  he 

iken  feeling  of  honor  made   him  ^''^i  T'p  *'^  T*-""™  «^"''';^„!;!?^>  ""^l^^^^^^^ 

^,         .    ._?           ,          1       r  I          J  ana  the  Fni^sian  general  Mofninff,  that  Mannont 

r  the  munsters,  whom  lie  aohorred,  ^-„,  ^^i  hribcd  at  the  time  of  the  capiiulaUon  of 

lago  testified  on  the  trial  of  the  ex-  Paris. 
25* 
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position,   lie    succeeded  Morivaux  os  a  neus.    Tiiey  have  two  incisors  in  mA 

member  of  tbc  French  acudeniy.    His  jaw,  and  ten  grinders  in  the  upper,  and 

next   literary  production  was   Bdisaxrty  eight  in  the  lower  jaw ;  four  toea,  and  a 

which,  in  consequence  of  its  iiberul  senti-  tubercle  in  place  oi  a  tliuinb^  on  die  fen 

nients  in  favor  of  toleration,  was  censured  feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder.    There  an 

by  the  Sorbonne,  and  widely  read  in  eve-  several  species,  the  most  sinking  of  wrfaidi 

ry  cx>untry  in  Europe.    In  order  to  bene-  are    the  Alpine  marmot    (j9.    Mfiim\ 

lit  Gr^try,  he  worked  up  several  little  sto-  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  a  dMl 

ries  into  comic  operas,  which  were  all  tail;  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  approarii- 

acted  with  great  succ4$ss.    On  the  death  of  ing  to  brown  towards  the  head.    Thii 

Duclos,  he  was  u])pointed  historiographer  species  udiabits  the  mountains  of  Eurapc^ 

of  France.   Uo  took  |)art  in  the  celebrated  just  below  the  region  of  perpetual  aDOii^ 

musicul  dispute  between  (xluck  and  Tic-  and  feeds  on  insects,  roots  and  vegefabki 

cini,  ns  a  partisan  oi*  the  latter.    In  1783,  When  tliese  animals  (which  live  in  Boei^ 

ou  the  death  of  D'Aienibcrt,  he  was  elect-  ties)  are  eating,  they  post  a  sentinel,  who 

ed  secretary  to  the  French  academy.    On  gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  tlio  a|>pro8cfa  of 

the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  re-  any  danger,  when    they  all    retire  inn 

tired  to  a  cottage  in  Normandy,  where  he  their  burrows,  which  are  formed  in  As 

passed  liis  time  in  the  odu(?utiun  of  his  8ha[ie  of  tlie  letter  Y,  and  well  lined  with 

children,  and  the  com[)osition  of  a  scries  moss  and  hay.    They  remain  in  these  i^ 

of  tales  of  a  more  serious  cost  than  his  treats,  in  a  tori>id  state,  from  the  autuon 

fDrmer  ones  ;  together  with  his  amusing  till  ApriL    They  are  easily  tamed.    Tba 

Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.      In   April,  Quebec  marmot    {A.  empeira)    ii 

1797,  he  was  cliosen  member  of  the  coun-  the  northern  ]mrt  of  the  Afiiencan 

€il  of  elders ;  but,  his  election  being  sub-  nent    It  appears  to  be  a  solitary  a 

sequondy  declared  null,  he  again  retired  dwells  in  burrows  in  the  earth,  but  Iibi 

to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  on  apo-  the  faculty  of  asc^ndine  trees^     (ts  bw* 

ploxy,in  I>eceml>er,  171K),  in  the  77th  year  rows  are  almost  peri)endicular,  and  ate 

of  his    ag(\      Marmontel  holds    a    high  ated  in  dry  spots,  at  some  distance  £«■ 

place    among  modem    French   authors,  the  water.  When  fat,  it  is  sometimes  eaiA 

Wurm  and  eloquent  on  elevated  subjects ;  Its  fur  is  of  no  value. — ^Woodcliudt  {A 

easy,  lively,  inventive  and  ingenious  on  monax).     This    species,  which     is  aka 

light  oneit,  he    oddrosst^s    himself  widi  known  by  the   name   of  ^roimd-ktgfk 

equal  success    to    the   imagination,    the  common  in  all  the  Middle  States,  Mriiiffii    i. 

judgment  and  the  heart.    His  Contes  Mo-  societies,  and  making  burrows  in  the  aMt 

raux,  in  general,  incidcutc  usctul  mid  val-  of  hills,  which  extend  a  considerable  dih 

uable  lessons,  but  tlicir  morality  is  some-  tancc,  and  terminate  in  chamben  liaed 

limes  questionable.     Some  of  hi.s  didactic  with  dry  grass,  leoves,  &c.     They  feed  oi 

works  in  prose,  continue  to  lx>  highly  es-  vegetabirs,  and  ore  very  fond  of  rod-dowr. 

teemed,  and  more  especially  his  course  of  They  are  caimble  of  being  tamed,  and  an 

literature    inserted    in    the  Encifdop^die,  very  cleanly.     The  female  produces  fli 

Since  his  death,  bcsidos  his  own  memoirs,  young  at  a  birth.    There  arc  manyoCfaff 

there  have  appi^arod  Memoirs  of  the  Re-  marmots  inhabiting  North  America  wtiA 

gency  of  the  Duke  ot*  Orl(;ans  (printed  have  been  considered  as  belonging  lo  Ika 

from  his  MS.,  in  2  vols.,  J2ino.).    The  sub-ecnu9 sperniophilw.  The  most cetebBi 

works  of  Marmontel  have  Ikjou  roliected  ed  ot  these  is  the  Prairie  dog,or  WistoDwab 

into  an  edition  of  i^i  volumes,  octavo.  (A,  ludovicianus).  It  has  received  the  DWi 

Marmora,  Ska  op,  anciently  the  Pro-  o{ prairie  dog  from  a  suppose«l  simibriy 

pontis  ;  a  stm  between  lOnrope  and  Asia,  between  its  warning  cry  and  the  baridif 

about  CO  leagues  in  length,  and  20  in  its  of  a  small  dog.    They  live  in  large 

greatest  breadth.     It  communieutes  to  the  munities  ;  their  \illages,  as  they  are 


S.  W.  with  the  Archipelago,  by  the  Dar-  ed  by  the  hunters,  sometimes  being  n^ 

donelles,  and  widi  the  HIack  sea  to  the  milc^  in  extent.    The  entrance  to  cv 

N.  E.  by  the  straits  of  Constantino[>le.  burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  rooon'^ 

Constantinople  lie^  on  its  western  shore,  earth  thrown  u|),  during  the  prosreai" 

The  tide^  are  hardly  percejrtibh^  the  nav-  the  excavation  below.    The  hole  deaceai 

igation  easy.      A  current  sets  from  the  vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  twoft^  ft-,  Vj 

Bkick  sea  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which,  ai)er  which   it  continues  in  an  ofaW 

in  turn,  nms  into  the  Archifielago.  direction.    This  mtmnot,  like  the  i«<"       ^^ 

Marmot  {arctomys);  a  gt^ius  of  small  tlie  species,  l>ecomes  torpid  during  l^|^\^ 

quadrupeds,8oniewhatresembUng  the  nits,  winter,  and,  to  protect  itself  againrt  dt 

wjtli  which  they  were  classed  by  Lin-  rigor  of  the  season,  stops  the  mouth  afj* 
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^iMlructB  a  neat  globular  cell  at  the  decrees  of  the  council*  of  Trent,  at  a 

of  it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  com-  synod  held  in  1736,  at  their  convent  of 

together,  that  it  miffht  be  rolled  Mariianna.    Till  that  time,  tliey  had  re-^ 

ground  almost  without  injury,  ceived  the  sacrament  under  both  forms.' 

American  species  of  this  sub-  Afler  this  synod,  their'  priests  still  retained 

,  Parryi  f^ubaius,  RickcardsonLf  the  right  to  many,  after  the  manner  of 

Bee^eyij  Dougiany    laiercdis,  the  Greek  church.    The  use  of  the  Arabic 

tee  Richardson,  Faun,  Am,  Bor.  language  was  preserved  in  the  church 

an^  Alrf.  HUl.)  service.    Mass,  only,  was  read  in  the  an- 

a  river  of  France,  rises  near  cient  Syriac.    Their  head  is  called  tlie 

JOS  about  220  miles,  and  enters  patriarch  of  Aniiockt  although  his  rcsi- 

I  few  miles  above  Paris.  dence  is  in  the  monastery  of  Kanobin, 

0.  (See  Morocco*)  upon  mount  Lebanon,  and  he  gives  an 
rss ;  a  sect  of  Eastern  Chris-  account,  every  10  years,  to  the  pope,  of 
le  ori|;in  was  a  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  Maronite  church, 
thelitic  controversy.  In  the  Under  him  are  the  bishops  and  other 
Dtuiy,  the  opinion  that  Christ,  clergymen,  who  form  seven  degrees  of 

united  in  liimself  tlie  divine  rank.    In  Kesruan  are  over  200  Maronite 

n    nature,  had    but    one  will  convents  and  nunneries,  which  profess  the 

tism),  arose  among  the  Eastern  rule  of  St  Antony,  and  devote  themselves 

I  was  supported  by  several  em-  to  agriculture  and  gardening.    Since  1548, 

dculariy  Heraclius.    But  when  there  has  been  a  Maronite  college  estab- 

Btron,  the  emperor  Philip  Bar-  lished  atRome^  for  the  education  of  cler- 

1,  In  713,  the  Monothehtes  were  gynieu;  yet  neither  this  establishment, 
1  and  banished  by  his  successor,  nor  the  mission  of  papal  nuncios,  has 

The  remnant  of  this  party  effected  an  entire  incorporation  of  this 

I  the  Maromits^  so  named  from  sect  with  the  Romish  church ;  and  those 

ler  Maron— a  society  of  monks  in  Kesruan,  as  well  as  the  lar;^  numbers 

xnit  mount  Lebanon,  which  is  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  upon 

as  eariy  as  the  sixtli  century.  Cyprus,  still  retain  their  ancient  habits, 
look,  John  Maro,  or  Marum,  and  some  even  their  ancient  liturgy. 
;faed  Monothelitism  there  in  Maroons  ;  the  name  given  to  revolted 
I  century.  Re^rded  as  rebels  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
whites,  or  Christians  who  ad-  parts  of  South  America.  The  appella- 
die  opinions  of  the  emperor,  tion  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ma- 
le^ in  the  country  of  Lebanon,  ronv,  a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French 
low  called  Kesnian^  a  warlike  Guiana,  where  large  numbers  of  tlieso 
people,  who  defended  their  fugitives  resided.  In  many  cases,  by 
I  well  as  their  religious  inde-  taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
boklly  against  the  Mohamme-  have  rendered  themselves  fonnidable  to 
f  ho,  even  now,  under  the  Turk-  the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and 
aaent,  resist  the  payment  of  a  brave  resistance  against  the  whites.  Wiien 
»  the  Dnises.  The  political  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
1  of  the  Maronites  is  tliat  of  a  in  1655,  about  1500  slaves  retreated  to  tlic 
JBimonwcalth.  Governed  by  mountains,  and  were  called  Maroons. 
tnt  customaiT  rights,  defended  They  continued  to  harass  the  island  till 
oal  attacks,  mey  support  them-  the  end  of  tlie  last  century,  when  they 
ng  the  mountains,  by  husband-  were  reduced,  hy  the  aid  of  blood-hounds. 
produce  of  their  vineyards  and  (See  Dallas's  History  of  the  Maroons.) 
rees.  A  common  fq>irit  unites  Marot,  Clement,  a  French  epigramma- 
nmplicity  of  manners,  temper-  tist  and  writer  of  light  lyrical  pieces,  froiu 
hospitality,  they  resemble  the  whon^tlie  French  date  tlie  l«>ginning  of 
nbians.  Revenge  for  murder  their  poetry,  lH>m  at  Cahors,  1505,  went  to 
d  among  them,  and,  as  a  sign  Paris  as  page  of  Margaret  of  France, 
,  they  wear  the  green  turban,  duchess  of  Alcncon,  whose  brother,  Fraii- 
t5h  constitution  resembles  very  cis  I,  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  the 
t  of  the  old  Greek  church.  Netherlands.  His  amour  with  the  beau- 
wdflh  centurj',  they  have  sev-  tiful  Diana  of  Poitiers  is  well  known.    In 

submitted  to  the  pope,  and  1525,  having  followed  the  king  to  Italv, 

Roman  Catholic  church,  with-  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in 

up  their  own  peculiarities.    At  the  battle  of  Pavia.    After  his  return  to 

nt  XH  induced  them  to  accept  Paris,  he  was  suspected  of  being  favora- 
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ble  to  Calvinism,  and  was  thrown  into  death  took  place  at  Beriin,  £ 

prison.    His  time,  during,his  confinement,  sumption,  in  1795. 

was  spent  in  preparing  a  modernized  edi-  Marque,Letter  OF.(SeeX(d 

tion  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  the  Marquesas,  Marquis  of 

king  finally  set  him  at  liberty.    His  con-  Islands,  or  Mendoca  Island: 

nexion  with  Margaret,  now  queen  of  Na-  of  five  islands  in  the  South  Pa 

varre,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  was  first  discovered  by  Mendoc,  a  i 

renewed,  but  could  not  protect  him  from  1597,  and  'Visited    by  captaii 

new  difficulties  on  account  of  his  religious  1774.    The  trees,  plants,  and 

sentiments,  and   he    fled    to    Italy,  and  ductions  of  these  isles,  are  neai 

thence  to  Geneva  (1543),  where  Calvin  as  at  Otaheite  and  the  Society 

succeeded  in  making  him  a  proselyte  to  refreshments  to  be  got  are  1 

the  new  doctrines.    He  soon  recanted  his  plantains,  yams,  and  some  oi 

profession  of  faith,  returned  to  Paris,  and,  likewise  bread-fruit  and  cocoi 

not  long  after,  again  fled  to  Turin,  where  of  these,  not  many.    The  inb 

he  died  in  1544.    Marot  had  an  agreeable  the  finest  race  of  people  in  thii 

and  fertile   fancy,  a  Uvely  wit,  with  a  affinity  of  their  language  to  i 

certain  levity  of  character.     All  his  po-  in  Otaheite  and  the  Society  i 

ems,  even  his  translation  of  the  Psalms,  that  they  are  of  the  same  nii 

made  in  conjunction  with  Beza,  and  for  men  are  punctured,  or  tattooed 

a   long    time     used    in    the    Protestant  to  foot.    Lieutenant  Paulding, 

churches  in  France,  are  in  an  epigram-  count   of  the    cruise  of  the 

matic  manner.     Nature  and  ndivdi  are  schooner  Dolphin  among  the 

the  characteristics  of  his   style,    called,  the  Pacific  ocean  (New  York, 

by    the   French,    style    MaroHqxte,     His  ^^  The  men  of  the  Marquesas  w 

works  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  with  eral  quite    naked  ;    but    few 

those  of  his  father,  John,  and  his  son,  were  worn  by  either  sex.    Afe' 

Michael.    They  appeared  by  themselves  tooed  all  over ;  others  but  sliffh 

(Paris,  1824),  with  his  life  and  a  glos-  had  pricked  into  their  flesh,  nisi 

sary.  beasts,    of  all    kinds    known 

Marpuro,   Frederic  William,  a  Ger-  Otliers  were  tattooed  black,  € 

man  musician  of  eminence,  bom  at  See-  inner  part  of  their  lips.     Thei 

Imuscn,  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  1718.  who  pursue  tattooing  as  a  re 

He  passed  some  portion  of  his  youthful  ness.     The  men  are  finely  for 

years  in  the  French  metropolis,  and^  on  and  active.    Their  teeth  are  v 

liis  return  to  his  native  country,  acted  in  ful,    A  plurality  of  wives  is  m 

the  capacity,  of  secretary  to  one  of  the  among  them.    The  only  anns 

ininistere  at  Berlin,  in  which  capital  he  eraliy  used  are  muskets."     Po 

was  afterwards  placed  by  the  government  the  group,  vaguelv  estimated 

nt  the  bead  of  the  lottery   department.  Lon.  138^  45^  to  140°  3(y  W. ; 

He  was    the    author  of  many   valuable  to  10°  SO^  S. 

works  cohnected  with  the  science  of  mu-  MARquETRT  (French,  marqu 

sic,  especially  of  a  history  of  the  organ,  queter,  to  inlay) ;  inlaid  cabine 

from  the  earliest  antiquity,  replete  with  which   thin    slices    of  dif)erei 

information,  but  which  he,  unfortunately,  wood,  sometimes  of  ivory,  pea 

did  not  live  entirely  to  conq)lete.    Among  metal,  are  inlaid  on  a  ground, 

liis  numerous  writings    are  the  Art  of  which  black  and  white  only  are 

Playing  on  the  Harpsichord  ;  a  Treatise  ai"e  called  Morescoes,     Marquet 

on  Fugue  (Berlin),  considered  by  Koll-  precious  stones,  or  marble,  is  i 

man  to  l)e  the  most  profound  and  master-  monly  called  Mosaic,  (q.  v.), 

ly  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Grerman  Ian-  MARquETTE,  Joseph,  a  Frei 

guage ;   Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs  and  missionary  in  North   Am< 

to  promote  the  Study  of  Musical  History,  having  visited  the  greater  part  c 

a  periodical  work,  filling  five  octavo  vol-  was  sent,  by  the  JPrench  autli 

umcs ;  a  Manual  of  Thorough  Bass  and  company  with   Joliette,   to  exi 

Composition ;    Elements  of  the  Theory  situation  and  course  of  the  B 

of  Music;    Introduction  to  the   Art  of  Marquette  and  his  party  (1673) 

Singing;  Introduction  to  the  History  and  the  Outagamis  from  lake  Mich 

Principles  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Music  ;  descending  the  Wisconsin,  r« 

Critical  Letters  on  Music  (2  vols. J ;   Essay  Mississippi,  and  proceeded  as 

on  Musical  Temperament ;  besicles  a  vast  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.     The 

number  of  single  songs,  odes,  &c.    His  lefl  litUe  room  to  doubt  that  i 
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;ulf  of  Mexico,  and,  not  thinking  with  them.    The  women  lived  in  harems^ 

It  to  continue  their  counse,  they  yet  they  were  probably  not  so  restricted 

to  lake  Michigan,  by  the  Illinois,  as  at  present ;  at  least,  it  was  customary 

e  remained  among  the  Miamis  for  every  woman  in  Babylon,  once  in  her 

lath,  in  1675.    This  event  caused  life,  to  give  hereelf  up  to  any  stranger,  in 

iveries  to  be  lost  sight  of  until  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  love.    lu 

«  again  brouffht  into  notice  by  Syria  and  the  other  countries  of  Western 

!.  (q.  V.)      Marquette's   relation  Awl,  girls  served,  for  several  years,  in  tlie 

tisMd  by  Th^venot  (1681),  in  a  temple  of  tlie  Asiatic  Aphrodite,  and  be- 

Nit  to  his  Rteueil  de  Voyages,  stowed  their  favors  on  the  visitors  of  the 

ns,  MARqusss  (in  middle  Latin,  temple.    In  India,  and  other  countries  of 

Italian,  marcheie ;  French,  mar-  Upper  Asia,   the    first   enjoyment  of  a 

lerman,  markgrcf)  ;   a   title  of  woman,  immediately  after  marriage,  be* 

ezt  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke,  longed  to  the  Bramins.     This  connexion 

1  to  those  who  commanded  the  with  the  priests  was  even  sought  for  with 

(q.  v.).  Marquises  were  not  ])rayers  and  nfts.  Whether  the  Egyp- 
1  England,  till  king  Richard  II,  tians  practised  polygamy  is  uncertain, 
u*  ld^,,created  his  great  fiivorite,  Diodorus  maintams  that  it  existed  among 
efe,  the  eari  of  Oxford,  marquis  all  the  castes  except  the  priests ;  Herodotus 
1.  The  title  given  a  marquis,  in  denies  it.  A  curious  custom  existed  in  As- 
of  the  heralds^  is  most  noble  and  syria  (according  to  Mela,  also  in  Thiace) : 
nee.  the  marriageable  girls  were  sold  by  pubhc 
Aoi.  (For  the  legal  relation  auction,  and  the  money  thus  received  fur- 
husband  and  wife,  in  modem  niahed  marriage  portions  for  those  whose 
Bountries,  especially  England  and  charms  were  not  sufficient  to  attract  pur- 
ates^  see  the  article  Husband  and  chasers.  With  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the 
Co  social  relation  is  more  univer-  wedding  followed  10  or  12  months  after 
bfiahed  than  matrimony,  resting,  the  betrothment,  and  was  called  mtsUeft 
1^  on  the  fundamental  principle  (i.  e.  festival  m^aJ).  From  the  time  of 
iDg,  and  giving  rise  to  the  primary  Moses,  polygamy  was  prohibited ;  and,  if 
nail  social  oraer  and  civilization  Solomon  and  others  took  several  wives, 
•mestic  connexions.  Misguided  they  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lera  and  fanatic  sects  have,  in-  lation  of  the  laws,  particularly  if  theso 
lUSf^nt  times,  preached  against  wives  were  foreigners.  The  Hebrews 
ren  suqiended  its  exereise,  in  a  married,  as  the  Jews  even  now  do,  very 
rcle,  for  a  limited  time ;  but  such  voung.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the 
m  of  the  order  of  nature  was  bridegroom  proceeded,  anointed  and  onia- 
ly  brief.  As  marriage  is  a  con-  mented,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (para- 
idsting  in  all  ages,  and  prolwbly  nymph),  and  followed  bv  several  coinpan- 
ODS,  Uiough  with  very  different  ions,  into  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  con- 
f  fltrictness,  it  constitutes  one  of  ducted  her,  veiled,  and  followed  by  lier 

interesting  phenomena  for  the  companions,  with  song  and  music  (at  a 

into  the  various  manifestations  later  period  also  with  torches),  into  his  or 

rent  devel(^ments  of  the  com-  his  father's  house,  where  the  wedding  feast 

dplea  of  our  nature.    In  almost  was  celebrated  at  his  ex])ense  (generally  for 

M,  the  day  of  marriage  is  cele-  seven  days;  if  a  widow  was  married,  only 

tfa  religious  ceremonies.  Nothing  for  three),  at  which  the  bridegroom  appear- 

atural  than  to  pray  for  the  bless-  ed  with  a  crown ;  tlie  bride,  likewise,  wore 

saven  on  such  a  union,  and  the  a  high  golden  crown,  resembling  the  pin- 

a  priest  is  generally  esteemed,  in  nacle  of  a  wall  (see  Hirt,  Dt  Caroms  ap, 

aces  of  nations,  as  most  effica-  Hebr,  JVVp^.,  Jena,  1740,  4to.),  and  the 

nSi  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  conversation  was  enlivened  by  songs  and 

last,  the  bride  was  obtained  by  enigmas. — See  Zom,  Dt  Camu  vet.  Hebr, 

iiade,or  services  rendered,  to  Jjer  Aupi.  (Hamburg,  1722,  4to.)     The  duty 

(See  Jaatb.)    To  tliis  day  tlie  of  tne  paranxfmpk  was,  to  play  the  part  of 

etice  prevails  among  the  Circas-  the  host  in  the  room  of  the  bridegroom, 

1  the  poorer  Turks  and  Chinese,  and  to  do  as  he  ordered  him  ( Jb^  iiL  29 ; 

Iff  the  costoms  of  tlie  ancient  ii.  9 ;  Judges  xiv.  20).    Men  and  women 

fialrrlonians,  Indians,  and  other  took  their  meals  sefmrately,  and  had  also 

ts  of  Asia,  the  ancient  writers  their  separate  entertainments.    The  nup- 

ut  little  or  no  information.    It  is  tial  formality  seems  to  have  consisted  in 

WD  that  polygamy  was  customary  pronouncing  a  blessing  over  the  couple 
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After  the  wedding  mea],  the  bridegroom  be  thou,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  created 

and  bride  were  led,  yet  still  veiled,  into  man  and  woman,  and  hast  ordained  mat- 

the  bridal  chamber,  where  the  bridemaids  rimony."    Both  drink.    The  bridegroom 

accompanied  them  with  torches  and  song ;  then  puts  a  gold  rin^,  without  a  atone,  oa 

hence  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  who  the  finger  of  the  bnde,  and  aaya,  *^  With 

took  their  lamns  in  order  to  meet  tlie  tliis  ring  I  take  thee  as  my  wraded  wife, 

bridegroom.    It  the  examination  made  by  according  to  the  custom  of  Moaes  and 

matrons  the  next  day  led  to  the  conclusion  the    Israelites."     Then  the  matrirooniil 

tliat  the  wife  had  not  been  previously  contract  is  read  (see  Jewiih  Law),  and  the 

chaste,  she  was  stoned. — Compare  Ilirt,  De  bridegroom  shakes  hands  with  the  pareaa 

Mtptiia  Hehr.  (Jena,  1754, 4to.)    The  wed-  of  the  bride.    Wine  is  brought  once  rooR, 

duig  ceremonies  of  the  modern  Jews  devi-  in  a  vessel  easily  to  be  broken ;  tax  pnyen 

ate  considerably  irom  diose  of  their  fore-  are  spoken;  the  couple  drink  of  the  wine^ 

fathers.    The  rabbles,  indeed,  maintain  and  the  cup  is  thrown  violently  to  the 

tliat  they  follow  strictly  the  ceremonies  ffround,  according  to  some,  in  remem- 

obscrvedattheweddingof  Tobias,  though  brance  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 

the  Bible  says  nothing  of  the  greater  port  according  to  others,  to  admonish  the  oom- 

of  them.    The  Jews  marry  very  young,  pany  to  orderly  behavior.    The  comptnf 

and  hold  it  a  direct  sin  against  the  com-  then  proceeds  into  the  dwelling  of  the 

mandment  to  ^  l>e  fruitful  and  multiply,"  bridegroom,  where  they  mi  down  to  dia- 

if  they  are  not  married  in  tlicir  18th  year,  ner,  and  he  chants  a  long  prayer.    AAer 

Marriage  is  permitted  to  males  at  the  age  the  meal,  men  and  women  peifonn  a  cer 

of  13  years  and  1  day,  if  they  ap|)car  to  tain  dance,  each  sex  separate.    In  pf» 

have  reached  the  age  of  puberty.    Girls  ence  of  ten  persons  or  advanced  an 

may  marry  at  tlie  age  of  12  ^ears  and  1  another  prayer  is  pronounced  over  m 

day,  under  the  same  condition.    If  tlie  bride,  and  she  is  led  into  the  bridal  cbuih 

signs  of  maturity  are  wonting,  or  evident  her,  from  which  moment  the  marriage  ■ 

impotence  exists,  Jews  are  not  permitted  considered  to  be  complete.     Of  the  awl- 

to  marry  until  the  doth  year.    Barrenness  tiiarious   ceremonies   accompanyiDg  dN 

is  esteemed  a  great  misfortune  witli  them,  wedding,  witli  the  latter  Greeks,  the  genM 

as  with  the  Arabians,  and  most,  perhaps  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  time  of 

all.  Oriental  nations,    and    ]>erhaps    we  Homer,  viz.    the  leading  of  the    bride 

might  say,  all  nations  living  in  a  state  in  veiled  to  the  shoulders,  from  the  houstfi 

wiiich  the  natural  feelings  are  unchecked,  her  fatlier  to  that  of  her  husband,  will 

Atler  tlic  suitor  has  obtained  the  consent  torches,  the  singing  of  joyous  songs,  pkr- 

of  tlie  girl  and  her  guardiuni*,  the  betroth-  ing  on  the  flute  and  harp,  dancing,  m- 

inent  t^cs  place  with  certain  ceremonies,  ing  of  the  bride,  ornamenting  her,  coa- 

The  bridegroom  pays  (or,  at  least,  formerly  ducting  of  the  couple  to  their  apertOMtf 

I)aid)  a  morning  gift,  so  called — a  remnant  by  the  ihalamepoloSf  a  female  guardian  d  f- 

of  the  custom  of  buying  the  daughter  from  the  bride  chamber.     At  later  periods,  ik  ^ 

the  father.    The  wedding  is  nut  allowed  ceremonies  of  the  festival  were  moreef- 

to  take  place  on  Saturday  (Sabbath),  and  tended.     The  day  before  tlie  weddiif 

was  usually  perfurincd  on  VVednesdiiys,  which  was  celebrated  particulariy  in  dv 

Ijccause  Thtirsday  was  a  day  of  justice,  month  Gamelion,  or  on  the  fburth  darif 

and  the  husljaud  would  immediately  go  each  month,  the  betrothed  parties  eaefc 

to  court,  and  ask  for  a  divorce,  in  case  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair,  and  dedicated itii 

the  signs  of  virginity  had  been  wanting,  all  the  patron  gods  of  matrimony  (JupiK^ 


accompanied  by  her  female  f  riendii,  who  pn>]>erly  speaking,  notliing  but  a  aa^ 

make  a  grcot  noise.    The  ceremony  of  repetition  of  the  first  marriage  of  the  f^ 

wedding  generally  takes  place  in  the  open  {gamoa  hieros).    On  the  day  of  the  w*^ 

air,  seldom  in  a  room.    The  couple  sit  diuf,  the  couple  put  on  wreaths  of  flo**  | 

imder  a  canopy,  generally  carried  by  four  or  heaves,  sacred  to  Venus,  or  bwi< 

boys.     A   large  black  veil  covtire  both,  some  other  relation   to  marriage.    !*• 

besides  which,  each  of  them  has  a  black  house  was  also  ornamented  with  wrral^ 

clotli  (tal^d),  with  tussc'Is  at  tlie  four  cor-  Towards  evening,  the  bridegroom  ^ 

ners,  upon  tlie  heiul.    Tlie  mbbi,  the  pre-  the  bride  from  her  father's  house,  gen«»"^ 

ccntor  of  the  synagogue,  or  the  nean'st  ly  in  a  chariot,  accom|)anied  ly  a  p^ 

relation  of  the  bridegroom,  offers  to  the  nymphos.    If  he  had  been  already  mu^b   *:^ 

couple  a  cup  of  wine,  and  says,  "  Praised  the  paranyn^^ua  alone  conducted  her,iB'  r^^  ^ 
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ailed  mfwipkagagas.    The  bride  repeated  these  visits  several  times  before 

led  a  vessel  Gontaining  barley,  tlie  marriage  was  made  known.    After 

phrjff^eiron^  was  preceded  by  this,  the  solemn  conducting  home  of  the 
en,  music  and  son^,  also  by  bride,  acconipanied  by  sacrifices,  took 
!io  carried  inrmbols  oi  domestic  place.  The  Romans  had,  in  a  legal  sense, 
eve,  a  spindle,  &c  When  the  three  different  ways  of  concluding  a  mar- 
ved  at  home,  fiiiits  were  poured  ria^e — coemiio,  confarreatio,  and  uma — of 
^  as  a  sjrmbol  of  plenty ;  the  which  the  confamaHo  was  the  most  sol- 
vehicle  m  which  they  had  rid-  emn  and  most  conclusive.  At  the  be- 
timt,  to  indicate  that  the  bride  trotlmient  (sponsalia),  the  day  of  marriage 

return,  after  which  tlie  meal  was  settleo,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 

in  apartments  adorned  for  tlie  fix  upon  one  of  the  atri  dies  (unlucky 

or  which  friends  and  relations  days),  viz.  the  month  of  May,  the  calends, 

,  dressed  in  festival  dresses.    In  nones  and  ides,  and  the  days  following 

3oy  appeared  during  the  meal,  them,  the  feast  of  the  Saltans,  the  parenla- 

vith  Uioms  and  acorns,  holding  lioy  &c.    On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 

which  contained    bread,   and  predilection  was  entertained  for  the  sec- 

t,  ^  I  left  the  bad  and  found  the  ond  half  of  June.    The  day  before  the 

vyw  KOKdv,  dfiw  iiAciCvov) — an  allu-  Wedding,  the  bride  sacrificea  the  virsin- 

life  of  the  primitive  mhabitants  like  toga  prcdtxla  to  tlie  Fortuna  vimna- 

without  bread  and  matrimony,  lis ;  licr  bidla  aurea,  her  strophia  and  toys 

id  sonss  diverted  the  guests,  to  the  Lar  familiariSf  or  to  Venus,  after 

lance,  followed  the  procession  she  had  first  sacrificed  to  Juno  jugo,  the 

de  chamber,  where  the  bed  was  goddess  of  marriages,  and  afler  her  hair 

:overed  with  a  purple  cloth,  and  had  been  divided  with  a  lance  (calibaris) 

ith  flowers.    Another  bed  was  into  six  locks  (in  allusion  to  the  rape  ot 

I  in  the  same  room,  for  the  bride-  tlie  Sabines),  and  airaiiged  according  to 

case  evil  omens  sliould  prevent  the  fashion  of  matrons.    On  the  day  of 

dmationof  the  marriage.    Here  tlie  wedding,  the  bride  was  ornamented, 

washed  her  feet  (in  Athens,  in  She  covered  her  hair  with  the  t;t^fa  rtda, 

I  the  fountain  Cailirrhoe),  served  put  on  a  wreath  of  ftowers,  the  tunic  of 

ikrophoros  (a  boy,  always  the  matrons,  and  encircled  her  waist  with  a 

itive).    In  Athens,  the  pair  also  woollen  zone,  tied  in  a  Hercules  knot  (so 

:e,  probably  in  allusion  to  Pros-  called),  at  which  moment  she  implored 

!*he  bride  was  now  placed  in  tlio  the  Juno  cinxia.    A  red  or  fire-colored  veil 

r  nearest  relatives,  jiarticukirly  now  covered  her  face  (allusion  to  bash- 

Mher  of  the  bride,  who  wound  fulness) ;  shoes  of  a  hke  color  were  put 

of  her  own  hair  round  tlie  on.    After  the  auspices  were  taken,  and 

,  whilst  the  bridegroom  unloosed  sacrifices  had  been  oftcred  to  the  gods  of 

•fthe  bride,  which  was  conse-  matrimony,  particularly  to  Juno,  the  bile 

Muierva  or  Diana,  boys  and  being  thrown  away,  the  couple  seated 

«d  before  the  door,  stamping  themselves  upon  the  fleece  of  the  victim, 

ig  songs  (epithaiamioj  choruses,  in  allusion  to  the  original  dress  of  men, 

Uie  young  couple,  good  wishes,  and  to  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wife. 

Theocrytus,  Idth  idyl.)    A  thy-  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  led  home  by 

r-keeper)  prevented  the  women  the  bridegroom.    The  bride  rested  in  the 

ring  to  assist  the  bride.    The  arms  of  her  mother,  or  one  of  the  next 

aing,  tlie  same  boys  and  girls  relatives,  and  tlie  bridegroom  carried  her 

fta/omia    egertica    (awakening  aff,  in  allusion  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

The  festival  lasted  for  sevenu  The  bride  was  led  by  boys ;  othera  pre- 

having  its  proper  name.    Very  i^eded  her,  bearing  torches.    The  bride 

fom  all  this  was  the  custom  of  [or  female  slaves)  carried  distaffs,  wool, 

fsroonians.    They  retained  the  &c.    The  iuui$ic  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute 

rm  of  canning  off  the  bride  by  accompanied  tlie  procession,  during  which 

.fter  the  bridegroom  had  carried  the  bridegroom  tlirew  walnuts  among  the 

rl,  a  female  paranymph  cut  the  people.    The  bride  was  hftcd,  or  stepped 

»  bride,  put  on  her  a  male  dress,  eently  over  the  threshold  of  her  parents' 

'  in  a  dark  room,  upon  a  caq)et;  bouse,  and  of  that  where  she  entered,  tliis 

Toom  then  came  clandestinely,  partof  the  dwelling  being  sacred  to  Vesta, 

the  zone,  placed  the  bride  ujion  the  protectress  of  virgins.    These  thresh- 

nd,  soon  after,  stole  away  to  the  olds  wore  omameutud  with  flowers,  &c. 

deeping  room  of  the  youths,  and  She  was  followed,  or,  according  to  some, 
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preceded  by  the  boy  CamiUus.*    Rela-  the  friends  of  the  mtoogt  ;  if 

tioiiB  and  fi^ds  accompanied  the  proces-  delayed  the  marriage   longer 

sion,  where  iokes  and  merriment  aix>mid-  years,   the    engagement    was 

^    Arrived  at  her  new  house,  she  hung  After  marriage,  the  wife  was  ii 

woollen  bands,  as  signs  of  chastity,  at  the  from  the  husband :  she  follow 

door-posts,  and  rubbed  the  posts  with  the  the  chase,  in  war,  &c^  and  oftei 

fat  of  hogs  and  wolves,  to  guard  against  herself  when  the  husband    fa 

enchantment    Her  first  step  in  the  house  Divorce  was  very  rare ;  violatior 

was  made  on  a  fleece  (symbol  of  domes-  mony  was  punished  by  death, 

tic  indusny).     The  keys  were  handed  hammedans   consider    matlim 

over  to  her,  and  both  she  and  the  bride-  mere  civil  contract    They  pi 

groom  touched  fire  and  water,  as  signs  of  Wgamy.    The  Mohammedans 

chastity  and  purity.    Witli  the  water  the  four  regulariy  married  wives ; 

feet  were  washed.    In  the  times  of  the  besides,  purchase  concubines 

republic,  the  bride  carried  three  pieces  of  Circassian  and  other  slaves) ;  i 

the  coin  called  (u.    Cue  she  held  in  her  also,  hired  wives,  whoso  obli^ 

hand,  and  gave  to  the  bridegroom,  as  if  with  a  man  lasts  only  for  a  cei 

purchasing  him ;  another,  lying  in  her  Generally,  the  Mohammedans 

shoe,  8he  put  on  the  hearth  of  the  new  one  wife ;  the  wealttiier  sort  ] 

house ;  the  third,  which  she  had  in  a  the  very  rich,  still  more.    With 

pocket,  she  put  on  a  cross-way.    AHer  the  marriage  is  concluded  upoi 

some  more  ceremonies,  followed  the  wed-  the  parents,  and  at  the  most,  tfa 

ding  meal,  accompanied  by  epiUudamia.  is  only  confirmed  before  the  ca 

The  bride  was  then  conducted  by  matrons,  erally,  the  bridegroom  has  to 

only  once  married  (pronub<B)j   into  the  bride;  most  commonly,  they  d 

nuptial  chamber  (Uuuamus)y  and  laid  on  each  other  before  marriage.    ' 

the  bed  {gcnialis  lectus).     Virgins  now  is  conducted  on  homeLmck,  clos 

sung  epiihalamia,  in  praise  of  the  couple,  to  the  bridegroom.    Entertsini 

and,  in  order  not  to  excite  Nemesis  by  low,  and,  in  tlie  evening,  the  h 

such  praises,  boys  used  to  sing  indecorous  by  a  eunuch  (or,  witli  the  poor 

songs.    After   the    husband   had    given  by  a  moid  servant],  into  the  bride 

another  feast  (repotia\  die  wife  entered  on  It  is  a  real  misfortune  fer  a  1 

her  new  duties. — Of  tlie  marriage  riles  of  obliged  to  marry  a  daughter  oft 

the  ancient  Celtic  and  German  tribes,  as  He  |>rescribes  the  present  to  b 

Utile  is  known  as  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  his  daughter ;  the  husband  is  < 

tribes;  and,  in  tlie hitle  which  is  reconled,  follow  her  will  in  all  thiugs. 

the  ancient  authors  contradict  each  other,  give  so  mauy  presents,  that  1 

Thoy  are  almost  unanimous,  however,  in  qucnlly  ruined.    In  Anibia,  if 

stating  thai  tlie  ceremony  of  buying  tho  man  is  pleased  with  tlie  ap|>eai 

wif<i  was  customary  with  them ;  but  it  is  girl  in  die  street,  wliere  tlie  worn 

doubtful  whether  polygamy  existed  aniou^  always  veiled,  he  endeavors  to  { 

thorn  or  not.     Ciesar  says  it  prevailed  of  her  face,  by  procuring  admiae 

among  the  Britons ;  others  say  the  saraa  house  where  she  frequently  cc 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.    The  Get-  remaining  concealed  there  by  t 

mans  and  Giuils  seem  to  have  Jiad,  geii-  some  kind  relatives.    If  he  is  p 

erully,  but  one  wife;  yet  exceptions  ors  makes  a  bargain  with  tlie futlier; 

known  (for  instance,  Ariovistus).  Accord-  tract  is  signed  before  the  shei 

ing  to  the  historian  Adam,  of  Bremei:,  several  ceremonies,  baths,  enter! 

polygamy  was  common  with  the  onciett  &c.,  the  Arab  awaits  his  bride  u 

Saxons  and  i>eople  of  Ditmarsh.     Among  Matrons  conduct  her  there,   v 

the  ancient  Grermans,  the  marriage  of  a  bride  bows,  and  receives  a  g 

free  person  with  a  slave  was  punished,  pressed  on  her  forehead.     Shi 

If  a  slave  had  seduced  a  free  girl,  he  was  carried  by  him  into  the  interi> 

l>eheaded,  and  she  burnt.    They  marriel  tent    The  bride  and  other  won 

late :  marriage  was  prohibited  before  the  around  it  all  night    In  Barlmry, 

IKhh  year.    The  suitor  paid  a  price  to  th3  riage    contract    is    coucludetl 

father  of  the  girl,  from  wliich,  afterwards,  fattier  or  some  relation,  or,  in  c 

the  morning  ^fl^  so  called,  originated.     If  them,  with  tlie  cadi,  a  price  pai 

a  girl  was  betrotlied,  she  was  watched  by  bride,  and  a  sum  assigned  for  be 

*  His  office  WM  to  carry  the  bride's  omamcjl.,  "/  ^^  ?^  divorce.     The  eveoil 

and  the  amulets  for  the  future  offspring,  in  a  small  ^"0  marriage,  the  bridegroom  pro 

box.  horseback,  accompanied  by  mao; 
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yuse  of  the  bride.  The  bride  is  of  his  own  occupation,  in  pahmquiiw,  car- 
ried on  a  mule,  covered  with  a  riagcs,  and  on  horseback.  The  bride  does 
box  (or,  among  the  weahhier  the  same,  on  the  day  of  the' wedding,  at- 
D  a  camel,  bearing  a  sort  of  tent),  tended  by  her  young  female  acquaintance, 
ouse  of  the  bridegroom.  The  In  tlie  evening,  the  wedding  takes  place, 
in  and  his  friends  accompany  A  fire  is  lighted  between  the  couple,  a  silk 
atter  expressing  their  joy  by  tlie  cord  wound  round  them,  and  a  kerchief, 
I  of  fire-arms.  The  bride  is  then  folded  up,  is  placed  between  them,  ofler 
d  to  the  bridegroom,  in  a  dark  which  the  Bramin  pronounces  a  certain 
It,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  com-  formula,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that  the 
f  the  marriage  that  he  obtains  a  husband  ought  to  give  sufficient  support 
ler  fiice.  He  cannot  go  out  of  to  the  wife,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  faith- 
)  for  eight  days ;  she,  not  for  two  ful :  tlie  blessing  follows.     The  Buddha 

Formerly  tlie  bridegroom,  at  religion  prescribes  other  ceremonies  and 
f  the  eight  days,  played  the  king,  rules,  in  Pegu,  the  women  are  bought, 
kd  a  number  of  i^etty  disputes ;  and  generally  only  for  a  certain  time.  In 
i  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Siani,  the  husband  may  have,  besides  the 
when  the  emperor  of  Morocco  legitimate  wife,  others,  whose  children, 
:  of  such  kings  tied  to  the  tails  of  however,  are  not  legal,  and  are  sold  as 
id  dragged  to  death,  this  custom  slaves.  In  China,  the  wife  is  bought ; 
ed.  1  he  wedding  ceremonies,  poor  people  ask  wives  from  tlie  foundling 
16  Mohammedans  in  Ilindostan,  houses.  The  young  couple  do  not  see 
ir,  only  the  procesVon  is  accom-  each  other  before  the  contracts  are  ex- 
ty  music  and  song\  With  tlie  changed.  The  bride  is  then  conveyed, 
the  bridal  purchuse-money  is  with  music,  torches,  &c.,  to  the  husband. 
x>u  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  Slie  is  carried  in  a  chair,  securely  en- 
the  bride ;  this  is  cither  lefl  to  closed,  the  key  to  which  is  given,  on  her 
r,  or  given  to  the  bride  in  case  of  arrival,  to  the  bridegroom.  Here  he  sees 
The  contract  is  signed  before  a  her  for  the  first  time.  Formerly,  the  wife 
solitary  place,  so  that  enchanters  was  sent  back  immediately,  but  at  present 
deprive  tlie  bridegroom  of  his  tliis  is  generally  prevented  by  the  con- 
ks it  is  considered,  witli  all  the  tract ;  the  relations  also  contrive  to  get  a 
ledans,  a  mutter  of  the  greatest  pretty  accurate  description  of  the  bride 
oe  to  find  the  signs  of  maiden-  l)eforeliand.  The  bride  is  then  led  into 
the  bride,  and  as  the  whole  rela-  the  house,  where  she  bows  low  before  the 
veen  the  two  sexes  is  such  as  family  idol.  Entertainments  tlien  follow, 
oable  the  bridegroom  to  take  the  each  sex  beuig  separate.  Afler  marriage, 
itue  upon  trust,  it  is  often  made  the  wife  sees  only  the  husband,  and,  on 
f  the  marriage  contract,  that  the  particular  occasions,  tlie  father  or  some 
shall  be  null  if  satisfaction  is  not  other  relative,  unless  express  provision  is 
OD  this  pomt.  So  much  atten-  made  for  more  liberty  in  the  contract.  In 
idd  to  this  subject,  that,  in  case  Japan,  the  bridegroom  awaits  the  bride  in 
ental  injurv,  as  by  a  fall  from  the  temple  of  Fo,  where  the  honze  blesses 

&C.,  might  bring  it  in  ques-  them,  during  which  ceremony  the  couple 

)aen  not  uufrequently  have  an  bear  a  torch  or  lamp.    The  festival  then 

«cord  made  of  the  cause  of  the  lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  Fareees, 

The  Circassians,  who  sell  their  or  worshippers  of  fire,  consider  matrimony 
B  to  the  Turks,  use  mechanical  a  holy  state,  conducive  to  eternal  felicity, 
I  prevent  the  loss  of  tlicir  virginity,  and  betroth  children  very  young.  Matri- 
age  of  puberty.  With  the  hea-  mony  between  cousins  is  most  esteemed. 
idoos,  any  one  who  marries  out  Betrothment  is,  with  them,  a  ceremony 
aate,  loses  its  privileges,  and  be-  entirely  binding.  At  the  wedding,  the 
tie  better  than  a  Paria.[q.v.)  The  priest  asks  tlio  parties  whether  each  will 
nmrry  their  children  very  early,  have  the  other ;  if  they  say  yes,  he  joms 
the  seventh  year.  When  the  their  hands  and  strews  rice  over  them. 
1 18  agreed  on,  gifis  are  sent,  with  Weddings  among  them  are  celebrated 
i  music,  to  tlie  bride.  Similar  with  much  pubhc  festivity.  Among  the 
return^  to  the  bridegroom.  On  Indians  of  North  America,  the  wed- 
before  the  marriage,  the  bride-  dings  are  very  simple. — See  Tales  of  ikt 
dom^  with  a  crown  and  flowers,  Mtrth-fVest  (Boston,  1830| ;  also,  the  arti- 
I  through  the  city,  accompanied  cle  Indians. — Amone  Cnristians,  mar- 
^  and  attended  by  die  young  men  riagcs,  of  late,  are  celebrated  with  much 
nil.               26 
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]c£s  ceremony  than  foi-merly.    In  England,  and  a  flU  was  celebrated  in 

among  the  wealthier  classes,  it  is  custom-  her,  by  the  public  bodies  and  \ 

ary  for  the  couple  to  go,  in  a  morning  of  the  town, 
dress,  to  church,  and,  immediately  afler        Mars,  Mayors  (with  the  Gre 

the  marriage,  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  the  god  of  war.    According  to 

With  tlie  Catholics,  matrimony  is  a  sacra-  poets,  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 

ment,  and  dissolvable  by  the  pope  only,  according  to  later  ones,  of  Ji 

Witli  Protestants,  this  is  not  the  case.    In  and  the  fiercest  of  aU  the  gods 

the  U.  States,  matrimony  in  the  eye  of  the  Mars    is,'  ori^nally,    a    PelaoBi 

law  is  a  mere  civil  act ;  justices  of  the  whose  worship  was    first  ceb 

peace  may  perform  die  ceremony  ;   yet  Thrace,   and    afterwards    tran 

such  instances  are  rare.    Marriages  con-  Greece.    In  the  earliest  times  i 

eluded  by  clergymen  simply  are  valid  cdso,  symbol  of  divine  power,  and 

and,  in  so  i&r,  the  law  diners  from  that  in  Greeks,  the  symbol  of  war,  k 

the  former  French  republic  and  empire,  gards  strength,  bravery  and  fier 

where  the  contract,  in  the  presence  of  the  in  other  words,  was  the  god 

civil  officer,  could  not  be  omitted.  Minerva,  on  the  contrary,  as  it 

Marrow.    (See  jBone,  and  MeduUa.)  of  war,  was  the  symbol  of  oour 

Mars,  mademoiselle  Hyppolite-Boutet,  with  wisdom  and  military  art. 

die  most  eminent  of  the  French  actresses,  times,  he  is  always  represented 

was  born  iu  1778,  and  is  the  daughter  of  man  form,  and  is  the  protectoi 

Monvel,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity.    In  cence.    The  Romans  early  ai 

^ving  her  instructions,  her  father  had  the  worship  fi'om  tlie  Greeks.    Ac 

judgment  and  good  taste  not  to  make  her  tradition,  Romulus  and  Remus,  i 

a  mere  creature  of  art    On  the  contrary,  ers  of  Rome,  were  the  fruit  of 

he  taught  her  that  much  ought  to  be  lefl  course  with  Rhea  Sylvia.     Se' 

to  the  mspiration  of  natural  feelings,  and  pics  in  Rome  and  the  Campu 

that  art  ought  only  to  second,  and  not  su-  (q.  v.)  were  dedicated  to  him. 

persede,  nature.    She  first  came  out  in  vice  was  celebrated  by  particuk 

1793,  on  the  Montansier  theatre,  and  at  devoted  to  him,  and  by  the  colli 

length  was  received  at  the  TfUdtre  Fran-  Sahi  (q.  v.),  whose  duty  it  wi 

fois.    Her  original  cast  of  parts  consisted  serve  his  shield  (anciU),  said  to  1 

of  those  which  the  French  denominate  from  heaven.     The  month  of  IM 

inghiues — parts  in  which  youtliful  iuno-  sacred  to  him,  and  his  festivals  ' 

cence    and    simplicity    are   represented,  brated  on  the  Ist  of  March  an 

These  she  performed  lor  many  years  with  October.     He  was  likewise  th 

extraordinary  applause.      At  length  she  spring.    Among  the  Romans,  so 

resolved  to  shine  in  a  diametriccdly  oppo-  gladiators,  and  fire,  were  sacret 

site  kind  of  acting ;  that  of  the  higher  also  horses,  birds  of  prey,  vultu 

class  of  coquettes.    In  accomplisliing  this,  woodpeckers  and   wolves ;   the 

she  had  to  encounter  a  violent  opposition  rilia  (q.  v.)  were  also  in  honor  oj 

from  mademoiselle  Levcrd,  who  was  al-  peace,  they  called  him  QuirinuM 

ready  in   possession  of  the  department ;  Gradivus  (die  striding).     They  c 

for,  in  France,  each  actor  has  an  exclusive  Belloua  as    his  wife   and    sist 

right  to  a  certain  species  of  character.  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  assi 

Mademoiselle  Mars,  however,  succeeded  no  wife,  although   he  had  ch 

in  breaking  tlirough  this  rule  ;  and,  in  the  Venus  and  several  other  mistrei 

coquette,  she  charmed  fully  as  much  as  intrigue  with  the   former  was 

she  had  before  done  iu  the  child  of  na-  to  Vulcan  by  Sol.     Vulcan  im 

ture.    In  comedy,  she  is  what  madcrnoi-  made  a  fine  iron  net,  which  he  t 

selle  George  is  in  tragedy.     She  charms  the  two  lovers,  whom  he  found 

foreigners  no  less  than  slie  does  her  own  gether:    he  then  called  togeth< 

countrymen.    Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the  gods,  and  exposed  his  captives  to 

author  of  the  Essay  on  Taste,  speaks  of  of  Olympus.     He  was  the  fathei 

her  as  being  " probably  as  perfect  an  ac-  monia,  by  Venus;  Deimos  (2\ 

tress  in  comedy  as  ever  appeared  on  any  Phobos  (Fear)  were  his  sons,     i 

stage.    She  has  (he  says)  united  every  also  calls  Cupid  the  son  of  Mar 

advantage  of  countenance,  and  voice,  and  nus.     Phobos  is  his  constant  o 

figure,  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive."  in  war ;  Phobos  and  Dennos  bt 

^fademoisello  Mars  has  been  very  beauti-  steeds  to  his  chariot,  and  guide  1 

ful.    At  Lyons,  she  was  crowned  publicly,  fight.    Enyo,  the  destroyer  of  c 

in  the  theatre,  with  a  garland  of  fiowers,  lona),  and  Eris,  always  hover  ar 
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rhe  ftUee  relate  many  of  his  publicatioiis  are,  the  History  df  Sumatra 

[e  18  mentioiied  in  the  account  (1802) ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Lan- 

yf  the  giants  only  by  the  later  ffuage  (1812) ;  and   a  Grammar  of  the 

voiding  to  Qaudian,  he  was  the  Malayan  Language ;  to  which  is  prefixed 

■eked  the  giants:  he  slew  Pelo-  an  interestinff  DiscourBe  on  the  History, 

nam.    But  he  was  compelled  Religion  and  Antiquities  of  the  Orienud 

the  other  gods,  before  Typhoe-  Islands. 

icu>e  his  fury,  changed  himself        Marseillaise    Htmn,    the  celebrated 

In  the  fight  with  Otus  and  song  of  tlie  patriots  and  warriors  of  the 

the  sons   of  Aloeus,  he  was  French  revolution,  was  composed  by  M. 

confined  in  a  brazen  prison,  Joseph  Rouget  de  1'  Isle,  while  an  officer 

languished  13  montlis.     But  in  the  engineer  corps  at  Strasbur^,  early 

of  the  Aloides  discovered  the  in  the  French  revplution,  with  a  view  of 

I  confinement  to  Mercuiy,  by  supplanting  the    vulgar   songs   then   in 

ifBB  delivered.    He  twice  en-  vogue,  releuive  to  the  struggle  then  going 

ombat  with  Hercules,  for  the  on.    He  composed  the  song  and  the  mu- 

of  his  sons.    In  one  of  the  sic  in  one  ni^ht    It  was  at  first  called 

le  god  was  wounded ;  in  the  VOffirande  h  la  LiberU,  but  subeequendy 

ter  separated  the  combatants  received  its  present  name,  because  it  was 

lis  thunderbolts  between  them,  first  publicly  sung  by  the  Marseilles  confed- 

g  flbun  Halirrhotius,  the  son  of  enites  in  1792.  It  became  the  national  sons 

id  the  nymph  Euryte,  for  of-  of  the  French  patriots  and  warriors,  and 

3Dce  to  his  daughter  Alcippe,  was  famous  through  Europe  and  America, 

icused  him  before  the  twelve  The  tune  is  peculiarly  exciting.    It  was 

ludged  the  cause  on  a  hill  near  suppressed,  of  course,  under  me  empire 

feopagus.  Mars*  hill),  and  ac-  and  the  Bourbons  ;  but  the  revolution  of 

I.    As  Mars  was  the  first  who  1830  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  since 

I  this  place,  jt  derived  its  name  become  again  tne  national  song  of  the 

Bircumstance.    In  the  Trojan  French  patriots.    The  king  of  the  French 

aisted  the  Trojans  against  the  has  bestowed  on  its  composer,  who  was 

tomedes   wounded  nim,  and  about  70  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  last 

1  like  10,000  men  united.    He  revolution,  having  been  bom  in  1760,  a 

•  a^nst  Minerva,  and  hurled  pension  of  1500  francs  from  his  private 

gainst  her  aegis:  she  smote  him  purse,    M.  Rouget  de  V  Isle  had  been 

nd  with  a  rock.    Mars  is  rep-  wounded  at  Quiberpn,  and  persecuted  by 

a  young  warrior  in  full  armor,  the  terrorists,  from  whom  he  had  escaped 

frame,  broad  forehead,  sunken  by  flying  to  Germany.    The  celebrity  of 

and  short  hair.    His  attributes  the  Marseillaise  hymn,  the  important  in- 

net,  a  spear,  a  sword  and  a  fluence  which  it  has  exerted,  and  the  new 

opv  is  also  the  name  of  a  planet  interest  which  it  has  lately  acquired,  in- 

is,)    In  chemistry,  Mars  was  duce  us  to  give  it  at  length. 
lit  for  iron ;  in  both  cases,  it  is 

this  sign  :    ^.  Alloni;  enfans  de  la  patrie : 

[ill,    (See  Areopagus.)  Le  jour  de  g^oirc  est  arriv^ : 

!r,  William,  bom  in   1754,  at  Centre  nous  de  la  lyrannie 

Ireland,  was  sent  out,  early  in  fe  *!**i^*^  **°^*"*  f**  '^''*-  ft 

<«c<aiiu,  ^«  a^«*  ^,^*v,^,*^  J  **»  Entendei-vous  dans  les  campaffnet  • 

nter,  to  the  island  of  Sumatr^  M^gir  ^es  fhoces  soldau  ? 

roee  to   be  chief,  and  gained  Jlg  vienncntjusqucs  dans  vos  bras 

mation  respecting  the  language,  Egoi^er  vos  fils,  vos  compagnes. 

nd  antiquities  of  the  Oriental  Aux  anncs,  citoycns,  formcz  vos  bataillons : 

>.  a  part  of  which  he  has  com-  Marchcx  ^u''in  sang  impur  abreuve  vos  siUons 

in  articles  sent  by  him  to  the  choc u  a. 

antiquarian     societies.      The  Aui  armes,  citoycns ;  formons  nos  bataillons ; 

see  are,  On  a  Phenomenon  ob-  Marcbons }— qu\uj  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  silloos. 

the  Island   of  Sumatra  ;  Re-  Que  veut  ceue  horde  d'esdaves, 

the  Suroetran  Language  ;  Ob-  De  trattres,  de  rois  conjur^  ? 

OO  the  Language  of  the  People  Pour  qui  ccs  ignobles  entravcs, 

called  Gipsies ;  On  the  Hejira  gcs  fe«  drs  long-tems  prVf»  T-     , 

«jnmedanSl  On  the  Chron^lo-  2Sr^^;Srtni'l?  ex^^^^^^ 

Hindoos ;  and  On  the  Traces  ccsi  nous  qu'on  osc  menacer 

idoo  Language  and  LiteratUVB,  I>c  rendre  h  I'antiquc  esdavage ! 

ong  the  Malays.    His  separate  Aux  armes,  &c. 
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Quoi  \  des  cobortes  ^trasg<^re8 
Feraicnt  la  ioi  dans  nos  foyers  ! 
Quoi !  ces  phalanges  mcrccnaires 
Tcrrasseraient  nos  fiert  gjuerricrs ! — 
Cirand  Dicu  !  par  des  mains  enchaln6es 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joag  se  |>lieFajcnt ! 
De  vils  dcspotes  (ieviendraieot 
Les  maitres  dc  nos  dcstin^ ! 

Aux  armcs,  &c. 

Tremblez,  tyrans !  et  vous,  perfides  ! 
L'opprobre  dc  tous  ies  partis ; 
Trembiez....vos  projets  parricides 
Vont  cnfin  rcccvoir  ieur  prix. 
Tout  est  soldat  pour  vous  combattre  : 
S'ils  tombent,  nos jcunes  herot, 
La  France  en  produit  dc  uouveaux, 
Centre  vous  tous  prt^ts  k  so  battrc. 

Aux  anncs,  6cc. 

Fraii9ais,  en  guerriers  niagnanimes, 
Portez  ou  rctcnoz  vos  coups  ; 
Epnrgnc7  Ies  tristcs  victimcs 
A  regret  s'armant  centre  vous ; — 
Mais  ces  dcs|>oies  sanguinaircs, 

Mais  les  complices  dc  ik>uill^ 

Tous  ces  tigrcs  qui,  saus  pitic, 
D^hircnt  le  scin  de  Ieur  m^  !.... 

Aux  armcs,  &c. 

Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie, 
Conduis,  soutions  nos  bras  vcngeui-s  : 
liibert^,  Libcrte  cheric, 
Combats  avec  tes  d^fcnscurs. 
Sous  nos  drapeaux,  que  la  victoire 
Accoure  ii  les  males  acceus ', 
Quo  tes  eniicmis  cxpirans, 
Voicnt  ta  trioinplic  et  autre  g^oirc. 
Aux  arnies,  &.c. 

Marseilles  (properly  MarseUle),  the 
ancient  Masailia ;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  dcpartmeut  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  on 
the  Lion^s  gulf ;  lat  43^  17'  N. ;  ion.  5° 
2^  E. ;  scat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  many 
civil  and  military  authorities.  The  port 
in  safe  and  spacious,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1200  vessels,  but  not  admitting  a 
ship  of  larger  size  than  a  frigate.  A  new 
l)ort  has  recently  been  constnicted,  suf- 
ficient to  rccciv(j  ships  of  the  line,  and  is 
used  for  quaniiiUiie  ground.  The  lazaret- 
to is  tfie  tine^  in  Lurope.  TJie  old  city 
is  principally  composed  of  crooked,  nar- 
row ana  steep  streets,  lined  with  high 
houses.  The  now  city  has  wide,  straight 
streets,  with  foot- walks.  The  houses  are  in 
general  handsomely  built,  and  there  are 
several  agreeable  promenades  and  s(piares. 
Tho  cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
France  ;  the  ri6tel  de  Ville  is  the  hand- 
somest liuilduig  in  the  city.  There  are 
an  ol>servatory,  several  hospitals,  a  mont 
de  pUU,  a  savings  Imnk,  21  churches,  an 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  royal  col- 
lege, a  public  librarj'  of  GOfiOO  vohnnes, 
and  numerous  otlier  literary,  scientific  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  Naples  soap  (made  at 


MaraeiUes)^  olive-oil,  brandy,  ancbovr,  ^i^ 
its,  excellent  cutleir,  corka^  chemical  |r^ 
arations,  coral,  periuineB,  silks,  &C.  itc» 
ries  on  a  coDaderable  commerce  wjAi 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  witiiliik 
Spain,  Barliary  and  the  Levant  Id  J^ 
82,000  bales  of  cotton  (one  quaitert/ii 
whole  amount  impoited  into  Fruice)  voi 
carried  into  Marseilles.  Sugar  (ftrjii» 
fineries),  dye-wood,  and  other  colooil* 
ticles,  form  its  imports.  In  18M,  51 
vessels, with  a  burden  of  392,996  toM^ioi 
entered  at  thisporL  The  inhabiiBMia 
laborious,  intelligent  and  hoocil^  b« 
quick  and  ardent;  they  are  veiy  ibiid  tf 
music,  dancing  and  shows.  Popoldii^ 
1 15,d4a  Mataeilles  was  foiuded,  600  R 
C,  hv  a  colony  of  Phocseans,  and  fcndi 
at  an  earlv  period,  a  flouriahiog  RpoU^ 
celebrated  for  -Ae  wisdom  of  its  'tatatt 
tions.  Cicero  calls  it  theJithtns^M 
Under  the  domination  of  tlic  RooM^k 
continued  to  rival  Alexandria  and  Gti* 
stantinople  in  commerce.  During  Ai 
middle  ages,  it  again  became  a  repuUi^ 
but,  in  1251,  was  reduced  by  tbe  CMrii 
of  Provence.  In  1482,  it  was  annexed  II 
the  crown  of  France.  In  the  rcwha* 
its  inhabitants  were  at  first  diatiDgiiiAil 
by  their  zeal  in  fiivor  of  the  new  doetriNK 
but,  in  1793,  it  was  found  on  tbe  aki 
the  Girondists. 

Marsh,  Herbert,  bishop  of  PcteA* 
ough,  is  a  native  of  London,  and  wis  W 
at  St  John's  college,  where  he  was  in«k 
distinguished  both  as  a  classical  ecbol' 
and  mathematician.  Having  obtaioedl 
fellowship  and  academical  honon,  hi 
went  to  Gottingcn  to  improve  himself  ■ 
modem  laiiguagcs.  He  resided  aew^ 
years  at  Gottingen,  and  there  iffld*- 
took  the  translation  of  one  of  the  rf 
profound  works  of  Germany  into  ^oAr 
viz.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  tbe  W* 
Testament,  to  which  he  added  exphtf* 
tory  and  supplemental  notes  (4  vol&,8v4 
But  he  did  not  confine  himnelf  to  ite^ 
logical  studies ;  he  sought  for  and  gwMd 
much  information  on  poUtical  afii^ 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  muiister,lb 
Pitt,  who  procured  him  a  pension.  ^Vltf 
the  Frencn  invaded  Gennany,  he  retunw 
to  England,  and  obtained  tlie  3Iaif*' 
})rofessorship  of  divinity  in  tlie  uDiTa4 
of  Cambridge.  He  then  engaged  ■■ 
course  of  lectures  on  theolog>',  and  nP 
them  in  English  instead  of  Latin,  V 
which  he  induced  persons  of  all  orfj 
and  descriptions  to  attend  tlieuL  In  l*^ 
he  publit^ed  an  Essay  on  the  Useftin* 
of  Tlieological  Learning.  He  was  «o* 
engaged  in  controvcrey ;  first  vnth  •«*• 
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0  Travn,  in  support  of  one  of  his  bighlv  valued  at  courts,  so  that  it  came  to  • 
on  Mkhaelis.  He  next  took  up  his  sijnii^  the  person  appointed  to  the  care 
tainst  Mr.  Belsham,  for  the  purpose  of  all  the  horses  of  a  prince ;  and,  these  per- 
nnding  his  own  hypothesis  respect-  sons  being  at  Icogth  appointed  to  high 
le  history  of  the  gospeL  He  was  commands  in  the  army,  and  important 
^iids  encaged  in  a  newspaper  war  posts  in  the  state,  the  title  came  to  signify 
^dispute  between  Mr.  Lancaster  and  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  court 
•eiL    He  likewise  published  an  Es-  The  marshal  of  the  German  empire  deriv- 

the  English  National  Credit    What  ed  his  origin  from  the  Prankish  monarchs, 

i)oorooiended  him  to  notice  was  liis  and  was  equivalent  to  the  comes  stabtdi  or 

y  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  conndtabU,    He  was  bound  to  keep  order 

^whichwasestccmedafulljustifica-  at  the  coronation  of  tlie  emperor,  and  to 

the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry,  provide  lodgings  for  the  persons  connected 

exertions  in  the  cause  of  church  with  the  ceremony.    He  was  called  arch- 

ministnition  rendered  him  conspic-  marshal^  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elec- 

iDd  he  was,  in  1816,  appouited  bish-  torato  of  Saxony.    At  the  coronation,  it 

Ijandaff,  and  soon  afler  translated  was  his  duty  to  bring  oats,  in  a  silver  ves- 

see  of  Peterborough.    His  otlier  sel,  from  a  heap  in  the  open  market-place, 

are,  an  Examinadon  of  the  Con-  and  to  present  the  vessel  to  the  emperor. 

r  the  British  Ministry  relative  to  the  His  duties  were  di8charge<l  by  a  heredi- 

ml  of  Bonaparte  ;  tlie   Politics  of  tary  marehal  (Erbmarsctudiy    Jn  France, 

Britain  vindicated  ;   a  Dissertation  marechal  dt  Pranct  is  tiie  highest  military 

1  Orunn  and  Composition  of  the  honor :  marichal  de  camp  is  equal  to  major- 
Snt  Gospels  (1802) ;  Lrtters  to  tlie  general,  in  Austria  to  field-marshaL  In 
hmmis  Author  of  the  Remarks  on  Prussia,  general-iield-marahal  is  the  high- 
elis  and  his  Commentator ;  the  II-  est  military  honor.  In  England,  JiM- 
ioo  of  his  HviK>the8is  respecting  marshal  means  the  commander-in-chief 
ree  first  Grospels  (1803) ;  a  Defence  of  all  the  forces.  It  is  also  gven  as  an 
above  Illustration  (1804) ;  a  Course  honorary  rank  to  general  officers  who 
tnres  on  Divinity  (1810^;  a  Vindi-  have  no  immediate  command. — Marshal 
of  Mr.  BelPs  System  of  Education  was,  and  in  many  countries  of  Germany 
;  Histoiy  of  the  Translations  of  is,  the  tide  of  the  president  of  the  diet  of 
criptures  (1812) ;  Hortt  Pelasfnctt  the  estates.  His  office  is  sometimes  he- 
,  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  His-  reditory.  Marshal  also  signifies  a  person 
ind  Language  of  the  Pclosgions ;  who  regulates  the  ceremonies  on  certain 
cbeis  of  less  note.  solemn  celebrations.  Marshal  is  also  used 
IMBAL  (in  ancient  German,  Mars^  for  some  inferior  officers  in  England. 
;  derived,  according  to  sonu',  from  The  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  has  the 
eient  German  word  Mar,  a  horse  of  custody  of  the  prison  called  the  Kin^s 
Mer  kind,  and  Shalkj  originally  a  bench,  lie  attends  on  tlie  court  of  the 
t  (thouffh  at  present  a  cunning  fel-  same  name,  and  takes  into  custody  all 
hoDoe  Marschalk^  a  man  ap{H)mted  prisoners  committed  by  it  The  officers 
B  care  of  the  horses.  Marfchal,  in  m  tlie  U.  States'  courts,  corresponding  to 
^  stiU  designates  a  farrier,  though  it  the  sherifis  in  tlie  courts  of  the  several 
notes  a  high  dignity.    As  tlie  word  states,  have  also  die  name  of  marshal. 

m  the  sequel,  to  designate  high  of-  Marshal,  Earl.    (See  Earl  Marshal) 

i€  itete  and  war,  this  derivation  of  Marshal,  Provost,    (See  Provost  Mar- 

QVd  proved  unacceptable  to  some  shal,) 

%  and  it  was  attempted  to  derive  it  Marsham,  sir  John,  a  learned  writer 

NOT,  maer,  from  tlic  Latin  major,  as  on  ancient  history  and  chronology,  bom 

i^tJhmo ;  but  the  first  derivation  is  in  1002,  m  London,  was  educated  at  Ox- 

Mt  probable,  and  it  is  by  no  means  ford,  and  entere<l  as  a  student  of  the  law 

hr  instance  in  which  the  names  of  at  die  Middle  Temple.    In  1638,  he  was 

mgiiities  ori^nated   with  low  em-  made  one  of  tlie  six  clerks  in  chancery, 

enta.     A   similar   instance  is   the  which  place  he  lost ;  and  sufiered  in  his 

b   eonnHahh,  from    comes   stabuli,  estate  for  his  attachment  to  royalty  durins 

id  signified  at  first  a  person  intrusted  the  civil  wars.    At    the    restoration   of 

the  charae  of  twelve  horses  under  Charles  II,  he  recovered  his  office,  was 

wetdeAtM,  In  France,  the  title  sunk  knighted,  and  became  a  member  of  par- 

wisr,  so  as  to  designate,  as  we  have  liament    Ttiree  years  after,  he  obtained  a 

srery  fiurier;  but  in  other  parts  of  baronetcy.    He  died  in  ]<)85.    His  Canon 

w^  it  rose  in  dignity,  as  horses  were  Chronicus  MgypHacus,  Ebrakus,  Crocus 
26* 
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(London,  1G72,  folio),  displayed  much  eru-  time  upon  terms  of  friendship  w 

dition  and  some  ingeuuity.  He  also  publish-  Jonson.      He  was  the  auth<^  o 

ed  a  work  on  the  difficulties  in  the  chronol-  plays,  aU  acted  at  the  Black  Fn 

ogy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  the  appkuise.    Six  of  these  were  pn 

])rcface  to  the  first  volume  of  Dugdale's  one  volume,  in  1633,  and  dedicate 

Monasticon,  viscountess  Falkland.      He   aln 

MxRdi ;  1.  a  tribe  in  Samnium,  on  the  three  books  of  satires,  entitled  die  f 

northera  bank  of  the  locus  Fucinua,  in  the  of  Villany  (1599),  reprinted  in  17( 

present  Abruzzo  uUeriore.    They  had  the  Marston  Moor,  in  Yoiinfain 

same  language  with  the  Sabinea    They  land ;  celebrated  for  the  battle  beti 

distinguished    themselves  in    tlie    social  royal  forces  under  prince  Rupeit  i 

war,  whicii,  from  them,  is  also  called  the  troops  of  the  pariiament   under 

Marsian  war. — ^2.  A  German  tribe  belong-  and  Cromwell  (1644),  in  which  tb 

ing  to  the  Istajvones,  a  member  of  the  were    victorious.      (See   Chaia 

Cheruscan     league.     (See    CAenwcaiw.}  CromwdL) 

They  pressed  forward  after  the  defeat  ot  Marsupials,  in    zoology  ;  a  i 

Varus,  and  settled  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  family   of   the  order    coi'iitooni, 

the  Lippe,  but  retreated  during  the  sue-  class  moTfimo/ia,  so  called  from  a 

ceeding  wars  with  the  Romans.  (marsumum)^  in  \iiiich  the  young 

MARsioLi,Lodovico  Fernando,  count  of,  immediately  afler  birth,  and  into 

was  bom  in  1658,  of  an  illustrious  family  at  they  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  wfae 

liologna,  and,  afler  having  received  a  good  (See  Kangaroo^  Opogsunu) 

education,  went  to  Constantinople  in  1679,  I^Tarstas  ;  a  son  of  ofympofl^ 

witli  the  Venetian  ambassador.    On  his  or  Hyagnis.    Fable  relates  that,  a 

return,  he  entered  into  the  imperial  ser-  nerva  had  thrown  away  the  flute 

vice,  and  was  employed  as  an  engineer  in  she  had  invented,  displeased  be 

the  vmr  with  Turkey.    He  was  taken  pris-  disfigured  the  countenance  in  pby 

oner  at  the  passage  of  the  Raab,  and  sent  had  pronounced  the  severest  mah 

as  a  slave  to  Bosnia.    On  obtaining  his  against  any  one  who  should  tik 

liberty,  he  was  again  employed,  and,  hav-  Marsyas  accidentally  found  this 

ing  been  made  a  colonel  of  infantry,  was  ment,  on  which  he  soon  acquir 

sent,  witii  his  regiment,  to  garrison  the  for-  skill,  that  he  dared  to  challenge  A 

txiiss  of  Brisac ;   and,  that  place    being  a  contesL    The  Muses  were  invil 

taken  by  tlie  French  in  1702,  was  accused  the  umpires.    At  first,  the  strongf 

of   misconduct,    and  ignominiously  dis-  of  the  flute  drowned  the  softer  t 

missed  from  the  Austrian  service.    Retir-  the  lyre,  on  which  the  god  play 

ing  to  Switzerland,  he  published  a  justifl-  Marsyas  was  on  the  point  of  win; 

catory  memoir,  and  afterwards  took  up  victory,  when  Apollo  accompanie 

his  residence  at  Cassis,  near  Marseilles,  strumcnt  with  his  voice.    Mars] 

where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  unable  to  do  the  same  with  his  flul 

of  marine  botany,  and    other   scientific  Muses  decided  in  favor  of  Apol 

pursuits.     In  1709,    pope   Clement    XI  put  to  death  his  rash  competitor  b) 

made  him  commander  of*  his  troops  ;  but  him  alive.     In  this  way  was  the  < 

he  soon  relinquished  this  office,  and  re-  Minerva  accomplished.    This  fiib] 

tired  to  his  native  place,  where,  in  1712,  blematic  of  the  preference  givei 

he  founded  the  institute  of  Bologna.    He  inventors  of  the  fable  to  the  art  of 

afterwards  tnivelled  in  England  and  Hoi-  to  the  lyre  above  that  of  pcrfon 

land,  and,  in  1725,  published,  at  Anister-  the    flute.    Many    ancient    and 

dam,his Histoire Physique  de  la  Mer  (Col) ;  artists  have  represented   the  coi 

and,  in  1726,  his  most  valuable  work,  the  well  as  the  punishment  of  Marsya 

Danubius  Pannonico-Mysicus  (6  vols.,  fol.),  Mart,  or  Marque,  Letter  oi 

containing  tlie  natural  history  of  tlie  Dan-  Letter  of  Mart  or  Marque,) 

ube,  in  its  course  through  Hungary  and  Martello  Towers,  so  caUed, 

Turkey.    He  died  at  Bologna  in  1730,  at  ruption,  from  MorteUa,  in  Coraa 

the  age  of  72.  a  strong  tower  maintained  a  det 

Marston,  John ;  an  English  dramatic  resistance  to  a  superior  English 

author,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  1794.     In     consequence    of   th* 

was  educatexi  at  Corpus-Christi  coUcsre,  strength  exhibited  by  this  fort,  the 

Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle  government  erected  27  similar  to^ 

Temple,  of  which  society  ho  became  lee-  the  Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of 

turer;  but  little  more  of  his  personal  his-  quarter  of  a  mile,  as  a  defence  aga 

tory  is  known,  except  that  he  was  at  one  threatened  invasion  fix>m  France. 
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eiicular,  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  sometimes  been  found  slieltered  in  mag- 
roois  bomb-proof  One  traversing  pies'  nests.  These  animals  arc  very  de- 
li mounted  upon  each,  in  working  structive  to  poultr}',  esgs,  &c.,  and  also 
nil  the  men  are  secured  by  a  lofty  par-  feed  on  rats,  mice,  and  moles;  they  are 
•  They  are  surrounded  by  a  deep  also  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  somc- 
fene :  the  entrance  is  by  a  door  sev-  times  eat  seeds  and  gram.  They  have  u 
feet  from  the  ground,  approach  to  muskv  smell.  They  arc  capable  uf  being 
di  IB  then  cut  on  by  drawuig  up  the  tamc<i,  but  generally  require  to  be  kept 
nr.    The  ordinary  guard  consists  of  chained. 

I  six  to  twelve  men.  Martens,  George  Frederic  Yon  ;  pro- 

ARTEN  (muslda).    The  term  marten,  fessor  at  Gottingen,  and  Hanoverian  aulic 

Nigfa    applied  to  the  whole    weasel  counsellor,  one  of  the  most  eniiiicnt  wri- 

^  is  more  generally  used  in  this  coun-  tcrs   and   lecmrcrs  on  the   law  of   na- 

D  designate  tlie  pme  marten  {J\L  mar-  tious.    His  earliest  work,  which  has  be- 

Mrfaich  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wooily  come  a  standard  l)ook  on  the  subject,  wast 

ids  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  published  at  Gottingen,  in  1789,  and  has 

I  the   Athuitic  to  the  Pacific.    This  l)eeu  translated  by  Cobl)ett.    It  l>ears  the 

ies  18  also  found  in  Northern  Asia  and  title  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Law  of 

ope.     It  very  closely  resembles   the  Nations,  founded  on  the    Treaties    and 

lenofEurope,butmaybedistuiguished  Customs  of  the  modem  Nations  of  Eu- 

S  smaller  size,  longer  l;'gs,  finer,  thick-  rope.     He  aflenvartls  published  a  Course 

Bid  more  glossy  fur,  and  from  the  of  Diplomacy  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.) ;  a  Collec- 

tt  being  rmuked  by  a  brond  yellow  tion  of  the  principal   Treaties  of  Peace 

,  whilst  the  same  part  in  the  Eurojje-  and  Alliance  since  17C1  (14  vols.,  8vo.); 

miten  is  white.    The  pine  marten  and  several  other  works.    The  merit  of 

m  on  mice,  rabbits  and  }>artri(Igi\s,  &r.  these  works  caused  the  services  of  the 

ntridge's  head,  with  the  feathers,  is  author  to  be  sought  for  by  the  German 

best  baii  for  the  log  ira\y9  in  which  sovereigns.    In  lc07,  Jerome  Bonaparte 

•nunal  is  taken.    When  this  animal  appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state,  in  the 

inued,  and  its  retreat  cut  off,  it  shows  financiid  depailment ;  and  he  was  retained 

Beth,  erects  its  hair,  arches  its  back,  in  it  aAer  the  fall  of  Jerome.    In  1814, 

hiflses  like  a  cat    It  will  seize  a  dog  ho  was  employed,  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 

henose,  and  bite  so  hani,  that  unless  na,  to  draw  up  the  n>ports  of  the  confer- 

btter  is  accustomed  to  hunt  them,  it  ences  between    the  ministers,   and   was 

ha  the  ■  little  animal  to  escape.    It  is  aflerwanls  sent  on  a  mission  to  prince 

If,  but  never  tlioroughly  tamed.     It  Christian,  in  Norway.    In  181(5,  he  was 

POWB  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young  nominated  minister  from  Hanover  to  the 

Bt  ox  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

r  to  seven  in  a  htter,  alwut  the  latter  Martha,  Sister,  was  long  <ltsinrdly 

1  of  ApriL    The  fur  is  fine,  and  much  admired  for  her  active  and  impartial  hu- 

d  for  trimmuigs.    Upwanls  of  100,000  manity.    Anne  Biget,  known  by  the  name 

eoOected  annually  in  the  fur  countries,  of  Sister  Martha,  was,  before  the  French 

pini*i  marten,  commonly  called  the  revolution,  what  is  called  a  touriere  in  a 

iv  {M,  canaderma),  is  also  a  native  of  convent;  that  is,  a  nun  who  has  the  care 

■  Boitfaem  parts  of  America.  It  is  a  of  the  turning  box,  fixed  on  pivots  in  the 
Jftr  and  stronger  animal  than  the  last  wall,  by  means  of  which  messages  and 
ttfaned  q[)ecies ;  climbs  trees  with  fa-  articles  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  con- 
i^^and  preys  principally  on  mice.    It  vent,  without  any  of  tlie  nuns  being  seen. 

■  mthe  woods,  preferring  damn  places  When  the  dissolution  of  the  convents 
As  ncinity  of  water.  It  inhabits  a  compelled  her  to  return  into  society,  she 
ie  extent  of  country,  from  Peimsylva-  dedicated  her  time  and  her  means  to  the 
1 10  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It  brings  consoluig  of  tlie  poor,  and  jwirticularly  of 
ttoncea  year,  from  two  to  four  young,  prisoners.  Though  her  pecuniar}'  re- 
b  sought  for  for  its  skin,  of  which  con-  sources  were  small,  her  kindness  was  im- 
Htlile  numbere  are  every  year  export-  bounded.  In  1809,  when  she  was  be- 
V  the  fur  traders.  The  European  tween  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  six 
mm  {AL/mna)  inhabits  most  parts  of  hundred  Spanish  prisonera  arrived  at  Be- 
Npe.  It  is  a  most  elegant  and  lively  san^on,  the  place  where  she  resided.  She 
■W»  eiceedinglv  agile  and  graceful  in  hastened  to  their  assistance,  did  her  ut- 
'ttodons.  The  fomale  breeds  in  hollow  most  to  supply  their  wants,  and  watched 
^  and  produces  ^m  three  to  seven  over  those  who  were  sick.    She  was  oflen 

at  a  tinie,  which,  in  winter,  have  employed  by  them  to  solicit  the  governor 
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of  BesaD9on,  wlien  they  had  any  thiD^  to  roitian  appointed  him  tribune,  and  made 

request ;  and  one  day,  when  she  was  viat-  his  circumstances  more  easy  by  presentL 

ing  him  on  tliis  kind  of  errand,  he  said,  Trajan,  who  was  no  friend  to  satinM^ 

'^  Sister  Martha,  you  wil]  be  much  grieved  witliheld  the  favor  which  Martial  had  re- 

to  hear  that  your  good  friends  the  Span-  ceived  from  his  predecessors.      This  in- 

iards    are    going   to    leave    Besan^on."  duced  the  poet  to  retire  to  his  native  dlj. 

"  Yes,"  repli^  she,  **  but  tlie  English  are  Pliny  the  Younger  gave  him  a  sum  of 

coming,  and  all  the  unfortunate  are  my  money  to  pav  the  expenses  of  the  jouney. 

friends.''    Her  impartial  benevolence  was.  While  in  Italy,  he  married  a  Spanish  h^ 

indeed,  extended  to  all ;  and,  in  1814,  its  who  brought  him  a  considerable  estilB; 

utmost  powers  were  called  forth  to  com-  He  died  in  the  year  101.    His  cekbritr 

fort  and  assist  the  wounded  French  and  is  founded  on  14  books  of  epigianifl»  a 

allied  soldiers.    "It  was  on  tlie  field  of  which  he  himself  modestly  saysi  "SM 

battle,"  said  the  duke  of  Reggio  to  her,  bona,  sunt  mutdam  mediocrta^  twU  mtk 

**  that  I  became  acquainted  with    your  plura/*     The  number  and  value  of  111 

character.    Our  soldiers,  when  tliey  were  epigrams  give  a  hiffh  idea  of  the  wit  of  J 

wounded,  and  far  from  their  country,  used  the  poet    Most  of  them  are  ingmioai 

to  exclaim,  '  Oh,  where  is  Sister  Martha  ?  and  cutting ;  many  are  full  of  grace  anH 

If  she  were  here,  we  should  suffer  less.'"  attic  salt;  and  many,  in  which  he  chifr 

After  the  confederated  sovereigns  obtain-  tises  the  vices  of  his  age,  are  eztremeff 

ed  |)osse88ion  of  Paris,  tliey  were  desirous  indecent  and  immodest    He  is  the  tni 

of  seeing  this  admirable  woman,  and  did  &ther  of  modem  epigram,  which  is  di^ 

not  forget  to  reward  her  virtues.     The  tinguished  from  the  simple  Greek  qi* 

emperor  of  Russia  gave  her  a  gold  medal,  gram,  by  the  convergence  of  all  its  pan 

and  a  sum  of  money ;  the  emperor  of  to  one  witty  point    The  best  editions  cf 

Austria,  tlie  cross  of  civil  merit,  and  2000  his  worics  are  that  of  Paris,  1617,  fob; 

francs ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  gold  of  Scriverius  (Levden,  1618  and  161S^3 

medal.    The  Spanish  monarch  seut  her  a  vols.  12  mo.) ;  of  SclueveliuflfL^dei^ 

cross.    She  was  also  presented  to  Louis  1656) ;  and  Kader  (Mentz,  IGSS/j  folio); 

XVIII,  who  received  her  graciously,  and  an    expurgated  German  translation  Im 

conferred  honors  upon  her.    She  died  at  also  been  published  by  Willmann  (Oh 

Besan(^on,  in  1824.  lognc,  1825.) 

Martha,  Sa^ta  ;   a  city  of  Colombia,        Martial  Law.    The  law  martial  ip- 

on  the  northern  coast,  witli  a  large,  safe  plies  to  soldiers  in  actual  service,  aod, 

and  commodious  harbor,  strondy  fortified ;  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  U.  States,  ii 

lat.  IP  lO'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  48^  W.;   popula-  founded  uiwn  particular  statutes.    Chirf 

tion,  5000.     The  heat  is  great,  and  the  justice  Hale,  in  his  History  of  the  Cooh 

houses  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  a  fine  mon  Law,  chapter  ii,  says,  it  is  a  body  of 

sand,  blown  up  by  the  south-west  winds.  nilcs,and  a  jurisdiction  rather  indulged bf 

It  bos  considerable  commerce.  the  law  than  constituting  a  part  of  il 

Martha's    Vineyard  ;    an    island  of  But  it  does  not  appear  why  it  is  not  a  put 

Massachusetts,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  of  the  law  of  tlie  land,  as  much  m  dM 

Cod,  12  miles  wcst-uorth-wcst  of  Nan-  law  merchant  or  any  other  branch  of 

tucket,  19  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  10  law.      It  is  true  it  applies  only  to  p» 

broad;  lon.70°40'\V;  lat.41°40'N.  The  sons  in  actual  militaiy  service,  and  oo^ 

greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level,  to  their  conduct  in  such    service;  bat 

and  but  a  small  part  of  the  land  is  good,  so  the  maridme  law  applies  only  to  |N^ 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  sons  engaged  in  maridme  trade,  and  fatf 

wool  and  salt    The  island  contains  three  reference  only  to  acts  done,  or  oblin^ 

towns,  Edgartown,  Tisbur}',  and    Chil-  arising,  in  tiiat  trade.      The  jurisdidiQi 

mark.    On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  under  the  law  martial  is  in  a  distinctly 

the  harbor  of  Holmes'  Hole.  (q.  v.)  bunal,  and  the   mode  of  proceedinf  il 

Martial,  MarcusValerius,  the  most  celc-  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  tkt 

bratedofthoepigrammatical  writers  among  common  law  and  in  equity  jurisdictioii 

the  Romans,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Celd-  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offences  agiii' 

beria,  A.  D.  43,  and  educated  at  Calnguris  the    military   law  being  a  couit-intfliil 

{Calahorra),  the  birdi-placo  of  his  friend  (consisting  of  a  number  of  officers^  fi<tt 

Quinctilian.     He  went  to  Rome  when  5  to  13  in  the  U.  State^,  appointed  lif 

young,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  lived  some  superior  officer.    The  proceeding 

under  the  reign  of  Gall>a  and  the  follow-  are  conducted,  not  by  attorneys,  but  by  li 

ing  emperors ;   from  some  of  whom  he  officer  called  a  juc^  advocate^  who  bj 

receivea  marks  of  esteem  and  favor.    Do-  the  act  of  the  congreas  of  die  U.Stattf 
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ril  10^  1606^  is  BO  far  to  ''con-  which  he  returned,  as  vrea  alleged,  at  the 

elf  as  counisel  for  the  prisoner,  command  of  the  Divinity  in  a  dream,  he 

MrisoQer  shall  have  made  his  converted  his  mother,  and  opposed,  with 

Dbject  to  any  leading  question  zeal,  the  Arians,  who  prevailed  in  Illyria. 

the  witnesses,  or  any  question  For  this,  he  was  scourged  from  the  coun- 

8oner,  the   answer   to  which  try,  on  which  occasion  he  manifested  the 

e  him  criminate  himself.'^   The  firmness  of  a  martyr.    He  now  establish- 

tes  of  the  Union  have  also  a  ^  a  monastery  in  Milan,  and  afterwards, 

I,  consisting  of  the  statutes  re-  having  been  driven  thence  by  the  bishop 

ear  militia,  directing  the  manner  Auxontius,  founded  another  on  the  island 

ing  courts-martial,  and  specify-  of  Gallinaria,  in  the  Ligurian  sea.     He 

lences  of  which  these  courts  next  settled  at  Poitiers,  where  he  aasem- 

jurisdiction,  and  assigning  tlie  bled  a  number  of  religious  persons,  and  is 

limitiug  the  degrees  of  punish-  said  to  have  wrought  many  mimcles ;  for 

nilitaiy  code,  and  also  a  special  instance,  to  have  raised  one  of^is  pupils 

'the  tnal  of  ofiences  against  its  finom  the  d«id.     In  the  year  375,  the 

are  absolutely  necessary  for  bishopric  of  Tours  was  conferred  on  him 
meat  and  regulation  of  an  ar-  against  his  vrill.  In  order  to  withdraw  s 
the  offences  to  which  such  a  himself  from  the  worid,  he  buUt  the  fa- 
es,  are  quite  different  from  mous  convent  of  Marmoutiers,  between 
izable  by  the  common  law,  and  the  Loire  and  a  steep  rock,  where  he  fin- 
hat  the  ordinary  tribunals  are  ished  his  life  in  the  year  400.  This  is  re- 
to  have  jurisdiction  of  them :  garded  as  the  oldest  abbey  of  France, 
lings,  too,  must  be  more  sum-  St  Martin  was  the  first  to  whom  the  Ro- 
ts practicable  before  the  stand-  man  chureh  offered  public  adoration. 
ty.    The  act  of  congress  above  His  exertions  in  spreading  the  true  belief^ 

contains  a  list  of  military  of-  and  exterminating  paganism  in  France,  are 

1  provides  minute  regulations  deserving   of  all    commendation.     The. 

verament  of  the  army,  in  101  anecdote,  that  the  emperor  Maximinus,  at 

which  every  ofiicer  of  the  ar-  a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  Martin, 

ired  to  subscribe  at  the  time  of  offer^  him  the  goblet  in  order  to  receive 

e  service.  it  fix)m  his  hand,    has   made  him  the 

nAC,  (See  Dranctfind  Polignac.)  patron  of  drinkera.    His  festival,  which 

,  St.,  the  most  famous  of  this  takes  place  on  the  11th  of  November,  was 

bom  of  heathen  parents  at  Sa-  formerly  celebrated  with  banquetings  and 

annonia  (now  SUin,  in  Lower  carousaJs,  where  the  hilarity  was  frequendy 

about  the  year  316.    He  attend-  excessive  (as  is  shown  by  the  French  ex- 

chetical  school  at  Pa  via.    His  meaB^onMaHinerfKBdle  mat  deSL  Martin), 

a  military  tribune,  and  com-  The  Professio  Fidei  de  IHniiate,  attributed 

I,  in  his  16th  year,  to  take  up  to  St.  Martin,  is  regarded  as  spurious. 

is  said  to  have  early  escaped  Martin.    Of  ^ve  popes  or  this  name, 

itber,  and  received  instruction  the  most  important  are,  Marim  /,  of  To- 

ian  church.    While  a  soldier,  di,  in  Tuscany,  who  was  educated  with 

18  marked  with  the  rigor  of  a  care,  and  elected  pope  in  649.    At  a  sy- 

D  8»Ted  under  Constantius  and  nod  of  Italian    bishops  in  the  Lateran 

L  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  ap-  church  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  Monothe- 

he  model  of  all  virtue.    Among  htcs  and  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  be  sol- 

,  he  divided  his  cloak  with  a  emnly   condemned.     He  viras   therefore 

whom  he  met  at  the  gates  of  carried  captive   to   Constantinople,    and 

The  legend  says  that  Christ  ap-  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.    At,  the 

urn  in  the  following  night,  cov-  request  of  the  patriarch  Paulus,  the  pun- 

the  half  of  this  cloak.    Soon  ishment  of  death  was  transmuted  into  that 

rision,  Martin  was  baptized,  in  of  banishment.    Martin  was  deprived  of 

ived  many  years  in  retirement,  all  marks  of  his  dignity,  exposed  to  the  con- 

ihriuB,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  ap-  tumelics  of  the  people  and  soldiers,  and 

m  exorcist    While  on  a  jour-  banished  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he 

it  his  parents,  he  was  attacked  died  in  655.    On  account  of  these  suffer- 

I  by  two  highway  robbers ;  the  ings,  he  was  numbered  amons  the  saints. 

)  aasailant  was  already  hovering  We  have  18  epistles  of  his,  of  little  value, 

sad,  when  the  otlier,  touched  by  — Martin  F,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Co- 

f  innocence,  saved  him,  and  was  lonna,  was  chosen  pope  in  1417,  afler  the 

iy  convened.     In  Pannonia,  to  abdication  of  Gregory  XII,  and  the  depo« 
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sition  of  Benedict  XIII,  durinff  the  coun-  manua],   which,   aiiice    180 

cil  of  Coiuiance.    No  one  of  his  prede-  through  eight  editions.    He 

cesBora  or  followers  has  ever  been  conse-  Hesse,  went  to  Gottingen  wl 

crated  with  such  solemnity.    He  rode  on  old,  and  became  a  lawyer 

a  white  hone,  which  the  emperor  of  Ger-  later.    He  was  appointed  pro 

many  and  the  elector  of  the  Pakitinate,  tingen  and  at  Heidelberg,  wl 

both  on  foot,  led  by  the  bridle.  A  number  troubles  obliged  him,  in  18 

of  princes,  and  a  whole  council,  formed  and  he  received  an  appointn 

his  retiime.    His  first  act  was  to  promul-  mar,  at  the  same  time  lecti 

gate  a  bull  against  the  Hussites,  which  is  Ho  has  drawn  up  an  onler  < 

remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  in  and  a  criminal  code,  for  \V 

it  the  pope  seems  to  recognise  the  supreme  have  not  yet  been  sanctioc 

authority  of  the  councna.    In  1418,  he  appeared,  besides,  as  a  politic 

dissolved  the  council  of  Constance,  though  was  editor  of  the  New  Rhec 

a  number'y>f  difficulties  were  not  adiust^,  from  1816  to  1818. 

and  dimensions  continued  in  tlie  church.  Marti!!,  John,  a  distingi 

Benedict  XIII  still  lived ;  and,  at  his  death,  artist,  is  a  native  of  an  obscun 

in  141M,  a  new  antipope  was  elected  in  Haydon-bridge,  on  the  Tyi 

Clement  VIII,  who  nrat  renounced  his  miles  (hnn  Hexham,  in  Nor 

pretensions  in  1429,  when  he  received  tlio  He  was  bom  in  July,  1789,  i 

bisliopric  of  Minorca  as  an  indemnifica-  inspired  with  a  love  of  fMiint 

tion.    A  council  which  Martin  V  convened  some  drawings  made  by  his  b 

at  Pa\ia,  and  thence  removed  to  Sienna,  he   immediately  copied   an 

was  dissolved,  without  bavins  cstablislied  After  struggling  with  variou 

any  thing.    He  died  soon  after,  in  1431.  he  went  to  London,  and  tli 

He  has  ue  merit  of  having  restored  unity  patrons.    lib  first  successful 

to  the  church,  and  pacified  Italy.    We  Sadak  in  search  of  tlie  Wat 

yetpowessBome  worxsof  his.  ion.    This  was  followed  b; 

Marti!!,  don  Juan,  El  Empecinada  Eve  in  Paradise,  Joshua,  thi 

(See  Diez.)  of  Babylon,  Belsliazzar's  F« 

Martin,  Louis  Claude,  St.,  a  mystical  I>e8truction  of  Ilerculaneur 

vrritcr,  of  noble  descent  (marquis),  was  last  of  these  pictures  were 

bom  at  Amboise,  in  Tourrain<^  Jan.  18,  Bullock's  museum,  and  excii 

174«1,  entered  early  tlie  military  service,  ration  of  more  than  fifty  tlioi 

travelled  over  Europe,  served  during  the  ton?,  who  iiaid  tu  see  theni,  tl 

revolution  in  the  national  guard,  and  retir-  tlieni  hud  iN.*fore  been  o(ieii  t* 

<k1  to  solitude.     He  died  at  Antray,  near  at  the   British  galliT)'.     ]Vlr. 

Cliatillon,  Oct  14,  18(Ki.     He  was  modest  siiirv  r.\(H*utt*d  a  niagiiitireut 

and  pious:  his  works  are  full  of  symlN>lic  Kul)i<H*t  of  whirh  in  Sanlann 

mysticism.     He  found  a  nunil>er  of  ad-  Fall  of  Nineveh,  and  aiiothrr 

herentis  who  railed  ihvm^oWvti  J^fartinuts,  the  tlrliige.     All  lii»  pirtun 

He    translated    Jacob    Biihnie^tf    Aurora  engraved  by  hirriKi'lf.     In  INJ 

{Morfctnroihe).     Hih  iiiytaical   work    Drs  of  Ihh  Ik'lshnz/nr,  J(Mtlnia,aii« 

Kntura  ei  dt  la  I'triU  ( Lyons,   1775)  is  having  Ufii    pnt«t>iiti-«l   to 

farnoiui.     He  fanlifr  wn>te  Tablrau  ncUu-  Franre    by   the    Fn*nrh    ut 

ni  (Us   Rapports  tpii  tiisteni  entrt  IHeu^  priiire  (»nlt*re<i  a  medal  tu  U 

rifomme  ei  CUnitfers  (F^inburgh,  l/Ki,  U  wut  to  Mr.  iMartin,  in  ioki*n  < 

\x»ln.);    Dt  r Esprit  drs  Chosrs  (IHOO,  '2  Tlio  gi«niijH  of  ihw  nnisi  in* 

V0IH.J;  Ecee  Homo:  Le  nourel  Homme  { 17l*t; .;  n'pn*si'nt  tln»  vnj*t,  tin*  tt>rril)li- 

Mintstfre    dt   C Homme    d'Ksprit    (IKrii;  the   (in|»rniatural.      Th«»    Im» 

1/ Homme  de  f^esir  (new  imI^  Mrtz,  IKfi,  tfni|N's{t,thrroiivub(ions(»f  m 

U  vobt.) ;  i>  C\orodil,ou  la  (iuerre  du  liitn  fiii  iinmriifiity  of  r<[ta«*«\ an*  ri 

et  du  Mait  Pofme  tpiro-mat^iur^  m   VU  tht*  gorgctiusfif!**  iind  Mibluiiii 

Chants  (Ir'OO);  Dt  Dieu  et  dt  la  ,\'tturr^  itrrture  and  dm|N*r>',  and  tl 

^c-  tfm»r  and  d«*!«iutir  in  tho  In 

MARTi?i,ChrisuipherReinhanlI>if*trirli;  Vi-t,  in  |M»iiit  of  fini^i,  in  aA 

rounsi'llur  of  the  high  t*oiirt  of  ap|M>aI,  drawing,  lie  ir«  drfioif*m.     lb 

privy  eounsi*llor  v{  juhtirt*  to  the  grand-  of  tl»»  \mm%  hut  wanty  N»ni«» 

duke  of  s^axi'- Weimar,  &<•.;  om*  of  thr  It-nn-n  of  tin*  aniA     (S«t»  tl 

HKirt  distinguiNlKNl  juriMToiuiullM  of  (mt-  /frn'rir,  Jini**,  IrfJiK) 

nmny,  particularly  in  th<*  branch  of  jiidi-  .Mahti:«i:t:  a  wi»rt|  tnMpu 

cial  proceduiv,  on  which  he  has  written  a  signity  a  strict  disci|>liiiarian, 
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and  Boldiera  luineces-  ployed  in  nusiiig  augar-cane,  3861  cofiee. 

It  IB  Buppoeed  to  have  oriffi-  719  cocoa,  491  cotton ;  17^91  is  pasturage, 

n  adjutant  of  that  name,  who  19,997  woods.    The  annual  production  is 

vpote  as  a  drill  officer,  during  valued  at  21,000,000  francs.    The  island 

Louis  XIV.    The  word  also  consumed  French  products  to  the  value 

■Vench,  a  sort  of  scourge,  used  of  16,000,000  in  1824,  and  exported  to  the 

astern;  and  perhaps  this  in-  mother  country  18,000,000  in  value.    The 

y  have  been  the  true  source  tonnage  enga^d  in  this  commerce  was 

military  term.  33,500  tons.    The  revenue,  in  1^^  was 

John  Mptist,  a  skilful  com-  4,000,000.    It  has  a  garrison,  and  the  ad- 

luaician,  bom  at  Bologna,  in  ministration  is  conducted  by  a  council,  at 

I  eariy  into  the  order  of  Mi-  the  head  of  which  is  the  governor.    Mar- 

nd  travelled  for  some  time  in  tinique  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 

was  not  until  his  return,  that  in  1493,  and  occupied  by  the  French  in 

evoted  himself  to  music.  Ilis  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

so  rapid,  that,  at  the  age  of  The  English  captured  it  repeatedlv ;  for 

ppointed  chapel-master  to  a  the  last  time,  in  1809,  and  restored  it  to 

lis  order  in  Bologna,  which  France  in  1814. 

illed  until  his  death,  in  1784,  Marttn,  Henry,  an  able  missionary, 

t  the  same  time,  the  functions  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  in  1781 ;  in  179/, 

and  fit>m  the  school  of  Mar-  entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 

meof  the  most  eminent  com-  which  socie^  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in 

ily.    He  wrote  a  Historv  of  1802.    The  following  year,  he  took  orders, 

'ols.,  folio) ;  as  also  an  Essay  and,  in  1805,  went  to  India,  as  a  chaplain 

»oint ;   and  Compendio  della  to  the  East  India  companv.    In  the  East, 

\/Umeru  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  rapid  ac- 

3,  or  MARTimquE  ;  one  of  quirement  of  the  native  languages.    He 

'  the  Caribbee  islands  in  the  became  master  of  Sanscrit,  translated  the 

,  belonging  to  France  ;  48  Common  Prayer  into  Hindoostanee,  and 

ind  about  16  broad ;  square  performed  divine  service  publicly  in  that 

wtpulation,  in  1827, 101,865;  langua^.    From  India,  he  proceeded  to 

10,786  free  people  of  color,  Shiraz  m  Persia,  and  translated  the  Psalms 

laves;  chief  towns,  St.  Pierre  and  New  Testament   into   the    Persian 

jrai;  Ion.  6P  to  6P26^  W.;  tongue.    He  also  held '  conferences  with 

•  14^  56^  N.    It  is  very  uneven,  tlie  learned  Mohammedans,  and  converted 

ed,  in  all  parts,  by  a  number  some  of  them  to  Christianity.    He  died 

nrhich  are  mostly  of  a  coni-  of  a  decline,  in  Persia,  Oct.  16, 1812. 

?hree  mountains  rise  above  Martyr,  Peter  (more  correctly  Pietro 

r  eminences.     The  highest  Martire    d^Jhn^hitra\    an    Italian  writer, 

lelible  marks  of  a  volcano,  who,  afler  havm^  attached  himself  to  the 

vith  which  it  is  covered,  con-  cardinal  Visconti,  and  to  the  archbishop 

ct  the  clouds,  which  occasion  of  Milan,  went  to  Spain  (1487),  distin- 

pa,  and  contribute  to  make  it  guished  himself  in  the  military  service  of 

inaccessible,  while  the  two  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  then  embrac- 

Riost  parts  cultivated.   From  ed  the    clerical   profession.     Ferdinand 

dna,  but  chiefly  from  the  first,  employed  him  in  some  important  afiairs, 

iprings  that  water  the  island,  and  created  him  counsellor  of  the  Indies. 

)n^    which    flow    in    gentle  Charles  V  also  treated  him  with  &vor. 

changed  into  torrents  on  the  He  died  in  1526,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

in.    Their  quality  partakes  of  His  principal  works  are  Dt  Rebus  Octan- 

f  the  soil  they  pass  through :  ids  tt  One  notfo  Decades, — a  history  of 

es,  they  are  excellent,  in  oth-  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  suc- 

lat  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  cessors,  from  their  own  relations ;  De  Bi- 

water  they  have  collected  in  suits  nuper  inventis  (1521) ;  De  LegaHone 

easons.     The  yellow    fever  BaMonicOy — an  account  of  his  embassy 

ravages  in  1825:  hurricanes,  to  E^pt,  whither  Ferdinand  had  sent 

ff  1823,  were  destmctive :  the  him,  m  1501 ;  and  his  Opus  Epistolarium. 

of  1823  and  1828  did  but  little  Marttr,  Peter  (whose    family  name 

f  75^1  hectares,*  the  super-  vras  Vermigli),  one  of  the  earliest  Protest- 

f  the  island,  17,622  are  em-  ant  divines,  distinguished  for  learning  and 

it  neariy  two  and  a  half  English  abilities,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year 

1500,  and  entered,  at  the  age  of  16,  into 
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the  onler  of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Au-  ology  is  the  most  celebrtted.    (On  dM 

{Tustine,  at  the  moiiasteiy  of  Fiesole.    In  worship  of  martyrs,  see  the  article  Saati,) 

1519,  ho  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  Martyr,  in  a  wider  senses  is  used  for  m 

studied  Greek  and  ])hilosophy.    In  1526,  innocent  person  who  suffers  in  a  md 

he  commenced  preacher,  and  attracted  cause,  or  m  a  cause  which  he  coumka 

great  applause  in  several  cities  of  Italy,  so ;  thus  we  say,  to  be  a  martyr  to  As 

After  receiving  numerous  important  of-  truth,  to  a  cause,  &c.    (For  furtber  'uAh 

ficcs  in  his  onler,  his  religious  opinions  mation,  see  PerseeuiionB,) 

were  considered  as  savoring  too  much  of  Martyrs,  Mra  of,    (See  JSjpodL) 

the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  and  it  l)e-  Martyrs,  Festkoms  of  fAe,  seem  to  hm 

came  necessary  for  him  to  quit  Italy,  and,  at  been  observed  as  early  as  the  second  oi- 

Zurich,  in  Switzeriand,  he  was  received  tury.    The  Christians  offered  prayen  « 

in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Protestant  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  tbanM 

clor£[y  (15A2).     Soon  oiler,  he  became  God   for  the  example  which  they  hid 

professor  of  divinity  at  Strosburg,  and,  in  given  to  the  worid.    The  rite  was  oob- 

1547,  accompanied  Bucer,  Fagius,  and  eluded  with  the  sacrament  of  the  LoiA 

other  learned  reformers,  on  the  invitation  supper  and  the  distribution  of  anns.    Ea- 

oforchbishopCninmer,  to  England.  Mar-  logics  were  also  delivered,  and  accouan 

tyr  had  followed  the  example  of  Luther,  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  deceand 

in  marr}'hig  a  nun,  who  hod  renounced  read.      These  festivals  wore  called  tbe 

her  vows.    He  was  appointed  to  the  the-  birth-days  of  the  martyrs,  because  on  tte 

ological  chair  at  Oxfonl,  in  1549,  and  be-  day  of  theur  death  they  were  bom  to  ike 

came  a  very  efficient  assistant  to  the  Eng-  joys  of  eternal  life.      The  churches  cr 

lish  reformed  clergy,  iii  carrying  on  tlieir  chai)els  consecrated  to  the  martyis  woe 

plans  of  innovation  in  the  church.    On  styled  morfj^rui.    They  sometimes,  though 

the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  being  com-  not  always,  contained  their  bones,  m 

mandcd  to  quit  the  country,  he  returned  sometimes  were  particular  rooms  in  the 

to  Strasburg,  uiid  resumed  his  former  sit-  great  churches. 

uation.     In  155G,  he  removed  to  Zurich,  Marvell,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Kinfi- 

ti3  occupy  the  office  of  tlieological  pn)fe8-  tou-upon-UulI,  in  1G20,  and  sent  toTna- 

sor.    In  15(jl,  he  assisted  at  the  famous  ity  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  mi 

roiifercncc    between   the  Catholics    and  inveigleii  away  by  some  Jesuitical  etnii- 

Protestants  held  at  Poissy,  in  F^runce ;  and  saries,  and  wos  found  by  his  father  io  i 

died  ut  Zurich,  in  tlic  following    year,  booksellcr^s  shop  in  London,  and  indiiml 

Peter  Martyr  was  the  author  of  many  to  return  to  college.    On  the  death  of  Ui 

works  on  divinity,  including  comni(*nta-  father,  in  1G40,  he  made  tlie  tour  of  Es- 

YiL'H  on  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  rope,  and  distinguished  himself  by  sane 

Testaments.     He  is  said  to  have  excelled  humorous  satires  against  Richard  Fleck- 

Culvin  in  enulition,  and  the  knowledge  noe,    an   Englisli    poetaster,    resident  tf 

of  languages,  and  his  personal  character  Rome,  wliich  circumstance  induced  Ikf- 

was  extHMiirly  nniinhle.  den  to  give  the  name  of  Mae  FkckmtU 

Martyrs  (from  the  Greek  fiapnp,  a  wit-  his  satire  against  ShadwelL      He  aflff- 

ness);  u  nuiiio  applied,  hy  the  Christian  words  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Eoglih 

church,  to  those  persons,  hi   particular,  legation  ut  Constantinople,  and,  on  hie  R- 

whu,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  turn,  was  appointed  ossistant  to  Milton,  in 

during  the  great  persecutions,  sufteretl  ig-  his  office  of  Latin  secretary.     In  ItifiO,  be 

nominv  and  death,  rather  than  renounce  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  lor  hii 

their  taith,  and  thus  testified  their  un-  native  place,  wliich  he  represented  to  the 

r^lmken  confidence  hi  the  truth  and  divino  end  of  his  life,  and  obtained  a  high  cbe^ 

origin  of  the  new  doctrines.    The  aninm-  acter  for  diligence,  ability  and  integii^. 

tion  which  fuith  inspires  iu  nohle  minds,  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Marvell  wisn 

wherever  it  is  op{K)sed  and  oppressed,  has  the  opposition,  and  his  whole  efibrts,  both 

given  to  the  Christian  church  many  heroic  m  and  out  of  pariiainent,  were  directed  to 

examples  of  this  sort ;  and,  in  all  ages  and  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  fib- 

countries,  n*ligious  tyranny  has  aroused  erty.    Although  he  rarely  spoke,  his  infls- 

the  spirit  of  inartynfom,  which  leads  to  ence  was  great.    The  earl  of  Devonaliat 

the  sacrifice  of  lite  and  of  worldly  good  was  intimate  with  him, and  prince  Rupeit 

for  faith.    An  account  of  the  life,  ^K'n^e-  oflen  followed  liis  advice.  He  had  the  clw** 


of  , 

ivork  of  this  kind.    The  Homaii  \i\axiyc-    vf^st^Nw^  ^^^'Cn^^^nxv.N^  ^leceal  M»-  J 
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s  the  author  of  severul  tracts,  one  we  learn  ofber  feelings  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 

cb,  entitled   an  Account  of  the  the  salutations  of  the  shepherds,  and  his 

I  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Power  presentation  in  the  temple,  show  that  the 

land,  gave  so  much  offence,  that  a  emotions  which  were  excited  by  the  an- 

was  offered  for  the  printer  and  nunciadon  still  remained.    She  sees  the 

V.    Notwithstanding  the  earnest-  connexion  between  the  vision  of  angels, 

th  which  he  opposed  the  court,  his  which  the  shepherds  related,  and  what 

ie  him  a  favorite  with  Charles  II,  she  already  knew :  she  was  not  astonished 

^ted  the  lord  tn^asurer  Danby  when  she  heard  the  prophetic  blessing  of 

t   upon    him,  with   the  offer  of  Simeon.    At  the  weddmg  in  Cana,  she 

ind  a  promise  of  future  favor.    Ho  sought  the  miraculous  power  of  her  Son 

I  the  bribe  without  hesitation ;  and  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  occanoned 

iged,  on  the  departure  of  the  cour-  by  a  want  of  wine.   She  doubtless  attend- 

lend  to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of  a  ed  him  through  all  liis.  perilous  course, 

ThelifeofMarvcIl  was  more  than  with  ever- watchful  anxiety;  for  wo  find 

reatened  by  his  irritated  enemies ;  her  alisoriied  in  silent  sorrow  at  his  cross, 

death,  which  happened  in  August,  with  the  beloved  disciple  John.    To  his 

ithout  much  previous  illness,  has  care  Jesus  intrusted  her  as  to  a  son,  after 

ttributed,  with  no  support    from  which  she  disappears  from  history.    To- 

vidence,  to  poison.   lie  was  buried  wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  par- 

files's  in  the  Fields,  at  the  expense  ties  were  formed  among  the  Christixms^ 

lonstituents,  who  voted  a  sum  to  which  paid  her  too  little  or  too  much  ven- 

monument  to  his  memory ;  but  it  eradon.     Some  Thracian  and  Scythian 

t  admitted  by  the  rector.   The  most  women,  having  a  very  slight  knowledge 

te  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  of  Chrisdanity,  carried  into  Arabia  their 

■on,  with  an  account  of  his  life  (3  pagan  feelings  towards  a  mother  of  the 

o^  1776).  gods,  and  established  a  formal  worship 

r  is  probably  derived  from  the  He-  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     They  worshipped 

^iriam  (strife,  disol)edience).    Mary,  her  as  a  goddess  with  prayers,  processions 

Cher  of  Jesus,  in  the  language  of  and  sacrifices,  and,  among  other  ceremo- 

irch.  Our  Dear  Lady^  or  tlie  Holy  nies,  ofiered  her,  on  a  carriage  consecrated 

(in  French,  JSrotre-Dame ;  Italian,  to  hcr8ervice,sinall  cakes  (Greek,  Aoj^riff), 

10 ;  English,  Owr  Lady),  is  describ-  whence  they  were    called    CdlyriSums, 

the  gospel  history  as  a  virgin  in  Even  orthodox  theologians  began  to  main- 

I  circumstances,  but  of  the  stem  of  tain  the  opinion  that  Mary  always  remain- 
Hrho  Kved  in  ob«$curity  in  Nazareth,  ed  a  virgin  as  a  doctrine  of  faith ;  and  a 
f  Galilee,  and  was  betrothed  to  Jo-  party  in  Arabia,  which  regarded  her 
.  carpenter.  A  heavenly  messen-  as  the  actual  wife  of  Joseph  and  the 
ke  in  upon  her  solitude  with  a  sal-  nriotlicr  of  several  children  by  him,  was 

of  the  deepest  veneration.    The  called    ,Midikomaria7iites,   that    is,    the 

was  astonished  at  the  appearance :  adversaries  of  Mary.    At  the  end  of  the 

deat  filings  could  not  account  for  fourth  century,  Helvidius  in  Palestine  and 

marie  of  distinction.    The  angel  bishop  Bonosus  in  Illyria  were  declared 

her  as  the  highly-favored  of  God,  heretics  for  the  avowal  of  similar  opin- 

iDOUDced  to  hor  that  she  should  ions.     Poetry  and  the  Catholic  church 

ion,  who  should  be  called  the  Son  readily  adopted  the  image  of  Manr  far  an 

,  the  lonff-expected  Savior  of  the  ideal  of  female  excellence.      With  the 

^  How  shall  this  be,"  slie  replied,  worship  of  saints,  the  veneration  of  the 

I I  know  not  a  man  ?"  The  angel  Virgin  Mary  is  naturally  connected.  In 
adherthat  the  power  of  God  should  the  sixth  century,  the  Christian  church 
idow  her,  and  make  that  which  began  to  celebrate  festivals  in  her  honor, 
ponibie  a  reality,  as  had  been  the  of  which  the  Purification,  the  Annuncia- 
itfa  her  ased  friend  Elizabeth,  who  tion  and  the  Visitation  (the  violt  of  Mary 
rren.  She  bowed  in  submission  to  to  Elizabeth)  are  still  retained  in  many 
n  of  the  Supreme, — ^Behold  the  Protestant  countries.  The  Greek  and 
■id  of  the  Lonl :  be  it  unto  me  ac-  Cathc»lic  Chrisdans,  and  the  schismatic 
I  to  thy  word."    The  feelings  ex-  churches  in  tlie  East,  observe  several  feasts 

Lher  high  and  wonderful  destiny  besides  the  above  in  honor  of  the  Virgin ; 

tr  above  doubt,  and  the  song  of  for  instance,  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  her 

into  which  slie  bursts  forth  at  her  ascen8k>n  to  heaven ;  that  is,  her  death 

f  with  Elizabeth  expresses  the  joy  and  reception  to  heaven  (by  the  Celholica 

itie  felt  at  her  destination.  The  litdc  called  the  .^ssiunplionV  "vYiCi^NifiGLNi^^^^t^Kk 
ruL.              27 
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iinnioruLite  conreptiuii  is  celebratiMl  only  licrecif  to  he  giiidcd  by  Italian 

by  the  Catholic  rliurrh.     It  was  tirei  in-  ish  tavunti*!}.    The  state  loM 

trodiiced  in   1 145 :  it  was  not  n*ceivei],  abroad,  and  was  torn  by  the  i 

jiowfvrr,  iiniviTsdly,  on  account  of  the  ot'  the  frreat  within.     A  treaty 

violent    op|Nir<ition    of  the    Dominicans,  cd  in  1(>14,  granted  to  the  ii 

Thi':<e  dii(ci|»lrs  of  S^t.  Thnnioi)  AquinoA  every  tiling  which  they  had 

((].  V.)  refusiMl  to  admit  that  .Mary  h-bs  but  |Nirty  spirit  rose  anew,  as  ^ 

conceived  and  liom  without  original  sin.  duct  caused  univereal  dimatistl 

The  Council  of  Trent  Ictl  tliis  dispute  un-  having  given   hersi'lf  totally 

decidetl,  notwitlistanding  the  violence  v^itli  guidance  of  the  nuirvhal  dWnc 

which  it  hail  otlen  liecn  nMiewed.    The  wife, — the  two  most  sliamelesji 

worsliip  of  .Mar\'  ^ve  rise  to  a  U'lief  in  that  ever  stooil  near  a  tlirone. 

tlie  miraculous  power  of  several  ohl  im-  of  this  marslial,  numlenNl  b} 

agi-s  of  the  Virgin.    Those  at  Loretto,  in  Louis  XI 11,  put  an  end  to  tht 

Itjdy,  and  C/rnstorhow  (<].  \\\  in  Poland,  Marv'  was  iMuiishetl  to  BIoia.  v 

an*  iKirticulnrly  celebnite<i  tor  their  healing  proceeileil  to  Angouh^me.    Rick 

iK)wrrs  lN»th   in  disi':L<es  of  mind  and  i)ishop  of  Lucon,  reconcik'd  I 

tiody.      To  such  images,  the  Catholics  and  Min,  in  l(ili>,  but  Mar>', 

have  l»ei*n  accustomed  to  |N*rfonn  pilgrim-  with  the  non-tultihnent  of  the  ti 

aires  to  (»htain  the  indulgence  promisi'd  to  agrLH.'ment,  kindled   a   new   w 

pilgrims  liy  the  |m|Mil  bulls.     Several  reh-  however,  was  S4>on  suUhie<). 

giousonlers  luive  lM*en  instituted  in  honor  death  of  the  connetabit  de  Luyi 

of  the  Virgin  Mary,  among  which  arv  the  emy,  Mtiry  sitxn]  at  the  heail  of 

mendicant  onler  of  Ser\'ites  (q.  v.),  and  all  cil  of  state.     In  onler  to  stn'i 

the  ordent  of  femalt*s  called  bv  her  name;  authoritv,  she  iiitrxKluced  Ric, 

tor  example,  the  nuns  of  the  Conception,  tuvorite,  into  the  council ;  but 

of  the  Annunciation  (see  FranrUcanx),  of  the  caniinid  n^ached  the  sun; 

the  Visitation. — Suenut  histor)'  mentions  greatnei«>,  when  he  made  bis  t< 

several  Maries :  I.  .Unry  o/* /if /A/iny,  the  te4*tn*ss  sensXtle  that  he    was 

hister  of  l^/anis,  thi*  n^ady  si'hokir  and  de|MMident  u]Nin  liiT,aiid  she  ii 

tender  worship^NT  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  lalN>red   to   ctVect    lib<   down  fa 

vouehsatWl  his  |M'Culiar  triendsliip  and  an  XIII  having  tallen  si'riously  sic 

im|NTishable  name  [Mtttihttc  xx\i,  !•{]. —  she  obliged  liini  to  promise  toa 

"2.  Mary  of  Mtiit*i*tliU  or  Mnrif  Mmsdahnr^  cnnlinal.     In  nnler  to  a\oid  tht 

who  w:lo  eiired  by  Cliri>t  of  an  in\e|«-ntte  of  tiiis   pniinirte.  the  kim;  end 

iliM-«Ls«',  and  proved  her  gnitiiudL*  by  the  nmnrilf  tin'  t\\f»  fiurtiis  atii-r 

mo<*t   dt*\oted   adhep'oee   to   him.      She  er\.     Miin*  was  not  to  U- mo\i 

;««Tved  him  with  her  pro|N'rty,  atiendnl  king  \viL*i  mi  rniirh  di-oplensM^fl  tl 

him  on  his joiinie\s  and  wr|»t  at  his  em-  rs'iiti-d  to  Mieritin'  tur.     A  sir, 

ritiMon.      Sill'  was  th«*  last  to  l«-ave  his  of  slate  \v:l*(  iiehl,  the  rliiffmnvi 

:;r:ivi\   ami   the  first    to   \isit    it    on    the  \va^  the  eanliiial.  who  >iiowei| 

nioniinj  nf  tin'  n'surrtTtion,  and  to  iN'hold  s|N-t'eh,  that  t-ithiT  tht-  qiifen  (>r 

lurrfM  II  l.<»ri!.    '.Si'e.W«iir'/«i/'«<". *— -^  -W/r-  niM>i  In*  rsU'riiii'ed.     Mf  ihi-n  !««i 

ry.  till'  wite  nf' ( '|t'(t|ih:ts,  th«'  niotln'r  of  daiiirt-rs  wliirh  tlin  att m**!  tli«' 

the  Mpiiotli- JatitcN  and,  4.  .Vary,  tin- ^stt-r  witlimit  and  wiiliiii  mi  fnrclM; 

of  .Mary  tin'   itmiher  of  J«'«iis   Ixtth  of  kioL' lu'lil  liiniMi!'l«*st  withmit  t 

wiiiini  wr  find  at  ills  ent***  and  hit  <H'|iut-  of  his   prime    miniMer.       All 

ehp',  aiiil  who  hail  pnilmbly  Im'i-h  in  his  nH'iiiUT*«  i^f  tin*  rmineil  nf  «.! 

trii!i.      r«ir  ihi-  ratimiir  wnr..lii|»  nf  (h(>  wiilitii«'  kiia'.  paniy  fn>in  llaii 

\  ir::in.  -^i  i;n|Minaiit  ut  hiMory,  and  tiir  iXs  tnun  fi-ar  nf  <i|i|ni«>iiij  lum,  fiart 

iiillucniv-  mu  till-  hue  ari-N  s<*«-  I  inrin,  aiiit  wn  trhi'd  Mali'itf  ihr  kini:diitn. 

Nriii/.f.  w.'i.«  appn-ht'n**i\i'.  in  enn?<>i-«)iif' 

M\Ki  «ii»  Minh'i.  daiitrhti-r  of  rnmcis  mil'i^'sIioux  nfthi-  i*ar\hn:U«  that 

II  of  Mi->h«*i.  :;niiiili|oki'  nf  Tu*^*aii\,  was  inii-iidi-d  to  put  Iht  MTniid  win 

Imimi  al  riiTt  in-r.  in  l.'iTlf,  aoil  inarrn-ii  t<»  the  ihnilie.     Tin-  ijiin-ri  th*-r«-t' 

lli-nr>  l\  .  km;;  III' l-'nuM'i'.  HI  l(i(>(^    AlTi  r  <■!  iinh'Pi,  in   litiU,  to  r^-tin*  to 

hi«   di-aili.  Ill    U*h\  **lii'  iN'i'ame   n'lfi-nt.  of  < 'ompH'irne,  and  all  li<-r  adht 

Thi-  il>ik«-  i-f  KpiTiiiiii   had   obli^i-il  ilic  lithiT  lMUii*'lird,  or  rtiiifiniil  111  I 

|ijirli<iiie  III  of  I'an*  tn  •'untiT  on  ht  r  tin-  'liif-  i|iii-i'n  '**mi||  fth  that  •'ho  «i 

r«'ir»"ni*>.     >lar\.«i  tin-  siuin- tiim  nirint  ii\  a  pn^^tiur  at  Com  pie  in  le.  a 

.-iiid  irunnliaii  (•!'}i)Tiiiiiii>r!<iiii.  I^iiii- XIIl,  the  ionin*'  year,  to  Kruj^i-ls. 

di^^itiBl.'d  the  great  &?ulU,  and  allowed  v^aitLi  rt-peatedJy  ilenuukliHl  ji 
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■inent,  and  died  in  16412,  in  great  of  this  severity ;  but  the  arguments  of 

Cologne.    Paris  owes  to  her  the  Gardiner  and  others  were  more  congenial 

ent  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  to  thegloomy  bigotry  of  the  sovereign, 

sdoctB,  and  the  public  walk,  call^  and  277  persons  were  committed  to  me 

'Mane.    She  was  jealous,  obeti-  flames,  including  prelates,  private  clergy- 

ambitiouB.    With  Henry  lY  she  men,  la^en  of  all  ranks,  women,  and 

been  happier  than  with  Louis  even  children.    Her  union  with  Philip  II 

lieamourB  of  her  husband  caused  was  equally  unpropitious  to  herself  and 

greatest  grief^  and  jealousy  often  the  nation.    Eleven  years  younger  than 

ler  to  vicuence.   With  unbounded  the  queen,  he  treated  her  with  great  neg- 

she  united  all  the  weaknesses  of  lect ;  and,  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his 

She  was  ambitious  from  vanity,  threat  of  desertion,  England  was  forced 

;  from  want  of  intelligence,  and  into  a  war  with  France,  and  the  assistance 

uicious  of  distinction  than  power,  of  English  troops  facilitated  the  Span- 

paphy  appeared  in  1774  (Paris,  ish  victory  over  the  French  at  St.  Quen- 

tin.    This  result,  which  was  of  no  service 

I,  queen  of  England,  daughter  to  England,  was  quickly  counterbalanced 

f  YIII,  by  Cathanne  of  Arragon,  at  her  expense,  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 

n  in  1516.    In  her  infancy,  she  which  was  taken  in  1558,  after  it  had  been 

rothed,  first  to  the  dauphin  of  in  the  hands  of  the  English  for  200  years, 

afterwards  to  the  emperor  Charies  This  disgrace  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of 

kody,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Mary,  who  was  already  declining  firom  a 

r  mother's  death,  she  was  declared  dropsical  complaint,  and  preyed  ujjon  by 

ite,  but  was  restored  to  her  rights,  a  consciousness  of  the  hatred  of  her  suh- 

e  aucceseion  was  finally  settled  in  jccts,  and  the  indifference  or  aversion  of 

)he  was  bred  up  by  her  mother,  her  husband.    She  terminated  her  short 

ak>ua  adherence  to  the  Roman  and  dark  reign,  of  little  more  than  five 

fidth  ;  on  which  account,  she  years,  in  November,  1558,  in  the  42d  vear 

tad  wiUi  riffor  under  Edward  VI.  of  her  age.    Mary  was  not  destitute  of  tiie 

ended  the  urone  in  1553,  after  an  characteristic  vigor  and  ability  of  her  fam- 

attempt  to  set  her  aside  in  favor  ily ;  but  her  natural  capacity  was  clouded 

Jane  Grey.     One  of  her  first  by  bigotry,  and  the  prejudices  fostered  by 

a  was  the  reinstatement  of  the  the  connexion  of  her  mother's  divorce  and 

who  had  been  superseded  in  the  ill-treatment  with  the  separation  fix)m  the 

D,  while  Cranmer  was  prosecuted  see  of  Rome.    Hateful  as  was  the  severity 

treason,  and  several  other  Protest-  really  displayed,  it  has  not  unfrequeutly 

opa  imprisoned.     The  marriage  been  highly  exaggerated,  and  censured 

[ueen  with  the  arch-duke  Philip,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  intolerance 

la  emperor  Charles  V,  i^erwaids  prevalent    in  that  age.     With  Mary  I, 

[|  united  as  it  was  with  a  com-:,  ended  the  dominion  of  popery  in  Great 

toration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  Britain. 

d  much  discontent.   Insurrections  Mary  II,  queen  of  England,  bom  in 

It  under  Cave,  in  Devonshire,  and  1662,  was  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 

in   Kent,  which,  although    sup-  York,  afterwards  James  II,  by  his  wife 

formed  sufiicient  excuses  for  im-  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon. 

^   mincess    Elizabeth    in  the  She  was  married,  in  1677,  to  William, 

and  dooming  the  youthful  and  prince  of  Orange,  and,  when  the  revolu- 

Mle  Jane  Grey  (q.  v.)  and  her  bus-  tion  was  efifected,  which  dethroned  her 

Itiildford  Dudley,  who  had  been  father,  Mary  was  declared  joint-possessor 

mred,  to  execution.    Philip  ar-  of  the  throne  with  her  husband,  king 

Fngtun^  in  1554,  when  the  nup-  William,  on  whom  all  the  administration 

»  eelebrat^d ;  but  the  attempts  of  of  the  government  devolved.    This  ar- 

aecure  him  a  paramount  authori-  rangement  cost   Mary  no  sacrifice,  her 

ndand  were  unsuccessful.    She  strong  regard  to,  and  profound  respect  for, 

Bd  better  in  a  reconciliation  of  the  her  consort   being  always  conspicuous. 

1  to  die  pope,  which  was  efifected.  She  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Protest- 

finm,  by  the  legate  cardinal  Pole,  ant  religion  and  the  church  of  England. 

nguinaiy   laws   against   heretics  During  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland, 

mred,  and  those  locking  scenes  in  16^,  Mary  managed  parties  at  hoine 

y&llowed,which  have  fixed  upon  with  extreme  prudence,  and  acted  with 

leeas  the  hateful  epithet  of  bioody  equal  ability  during  his  various  visits  to 

aiy,  Tlie  legate  Pole  disapproved  the  continent.    T\i<i  xMoSnfciv^Vj  Xfttwa  wn. 
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which  she  lived  with  her  sister  Anne  imprudent  Mary  wedded  the  earl  of  Botli- 
have  been  reganled  as  a  blemish  in  her  well,  who  was  openly  accused  as  the 
character;  but  political  jealousies,  and  the  murderer  of  the  late  king.     Scotland  som 
weak  attachment  of  the  latter  to  overbear-  l)ecame  a  scene  of  confusion  and  civil  6m- 
ing  favorites,  may  sufficiently  account  for  curd.    The  people  rebelled  against  Ibe 
it.    Mary  died  of  tlie  small-pox,  at  Ken-  authority  of  the  queen.    Bothwell,  a  fop- 
sington,  in  the  year  1G95,  in  her  33d  year,  tive  and  an  outlaw,  took  refuge  in  Dn- 
(See  fVUliam  III.)  mark ;  and  Mary  was  made  a  captin, 
Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  cele-  treated  with  insult  and    contenapt,  and 
bratod  for  her  beauty,  her  accomplish-  committed  to  custody  in  the   castle  of 
inents,  her  errors,  and  her  misfortunes,  Loch  Levcn.    Aflcr  some  months'  con- 
was  born  Dec.  8, 1542,  and  was  the  duugh-  finement,  she  effected  her  escape,  and, 
ter  of  James  V  of  Scotland,  by  his  queen,  assisted    by   the    few    friends  who  ioX 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  French  jirincess,  of  remained  attached  to  her,  made  an  efibit 
the  family  of  Guise.      Her  father  dying  for  tlie    recovery  of  her  power.     She 
when  she  was  about  eight  days  old,  vio-  wus  upi)osed  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  the 
lent  disputes  un)se  among  the  nobility  nutunil  son  of  James  V,  who  had  obtained 
about  the  guardiunship  of  tlie  infant  sovc-  the  regency  in  the  minority  of  her  eon. 
n^ign,  and  the  c^^nduct  of  public  affairs.  The  liattlo  of  Langside  ensured  the  tii- 
The  regency  was  at  length  ve.'tted  in  the  uinpli  of  her  enemies;  and,  to  avoid  M- 
oorlof  A rran,  and  Henry  VI 11  of  England  ing  again  into  their  power,  she  fk^  to 
having  demanded  the  hand  of  Mary  in  Knglund,  and  sought  the   protection  of 
marriage  for  his  son  Edward,  the  n^gent's  queen  I01i»ibeth.    That  princess  trealed 
i-cjeclion  of  the  proposal  occasioned  a  wju*,  her  with  nil  the  jcalou^  of  a  personal  and 
in  which  the  Scots  were  defeutiMl  at  the  political  rival ;  and,  after  keeping  her  a 
iKittle  of  Musselburgh.    At  the  age  of  six,  prisoner  during  eighteen  years,  she  caiaed 
the  young  queen  was  sent  by  her  mother  her  unfortunate  captive  to  t)e  tried  and 
to  Prance,  where  she  was  educated  in  a  executed  for  a  con.spiracy  against  her  tor- 
convent,  and  appears  to  have  been  in-  ernment.    Mary  received  tlie  news  of ber 
structed  in  every  branch  of  learning  and  dostincMl  fate  with  great  serenity ;  wnn 
i>olito  accomplishment  which  was  fush-  her  will,  and,  having  prepared  heiself  Ar 
ionable  at  tliat  period.     A^>ril  20,  1558,  death,  by  practising  the  ceremonies  en- 
she  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  afler-  jointul  by  the  Catholic  fiiith,  to  which  dM 
wards  Francis  II.     lie  died   about  six  was  devotedly  attached,  suffered  decapi- 
months  aAcr  his  accession  to  the  crown,  tution,  F(;b.  8, 1587,  in  tlie  castle  of  FotB- 
in  December,   ]5()0,  and    the  widowed  erin^liay,  where  she  had  been  longcoo- 
(|ueoii  returned  to  Scotland.     The  future  lined  ;  and,  Aug.  1,  was  interred,  wA 
Incidents  of  her  lifu  are  matter  of  well-  great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  of  Peteriio- 
known  history,  and,  remarkable  as  they  rongii.     Her  body  was  subseqiicnUy  it- 
are,  a  very  slight  notice  of  the  most  impor-  moved,  by  her  son,  James  I,  to  HeniT 
lant  can  alone  be  introduced  into  this  ar-  VlTs  ciiapd,  Westminster,  where  a  mig- 
tirle.    Tiio  quet'n,  having  received  over-  nificpnt  niunument  was  erected  to  her 
\\iivs  of   marritige    from    various    quar-  memory.     Slie  wrote  with  elegance  in  the 
h'i*s,  gmtifuHl  hnr  inrlination   by  uniting  Latin  and  Fn;nch  languages^  and  niaoy 
herself  with  her  cousin,  the  youni?  and  of  her  c«jnipositions  have  been  preserred, 
handhoruo    llonry   Stuart,   lord   Danilry,  consisting  of  ])oems,  letters,  and  a  di** 
by   whom  she   Iwctame   tiie   nioilier    of  course  ol  royal  advice  to  her  son.    The 
.lames  V^l.     Darnlcy  proved  a  proHigate  chanictcr  and  conduct  of  Marj*,  queen  of 
a'ld  ungrateful  husband,  and  a  weak  and  Scots,  have  been   made   the   subject  ot" 
worth h's."*  man.     Excited  by  jcjilouay,  he  niuirh  controversy.     In  the  list  of  her  par- 
<;uised  his  wife's  i*ecn*tary,  David  Uizzio,  ti-^ns  mayl>e  mentioned  Groodal,  W.  TSl- 
in  be  murdrn'd  in  her  pixfsence,  and  ofil-r-  Icr  and  VVhitaker;  while  the  Scottish  h»- 
cd  h<T  many  o\.\\vx  indignities,  which  pro-  torians,  doctor  Kolx^rtson  and  Laing,  have 
duced  an  open   (juarrel   between   tliem.  exhibited  the  evidence  against  her.    "Xo 
An    apparent  reconciliation   took    place?,  in^iuiry/*  says  sir  W.  Scott,  in  Lis  HisImt 
when  liarnley,  who  had  continui^d  to  re-  of  Scotland,  '*  lias  been  able  to  bring  us  to 
ir?ide  so{>aratcly  from  the  queen,  was  assas-  that  cltMir  opinion  uimn  the  guilt  of  MaiT 
Huateti,  and  the  house  he  had  inhabited  wliich  is  expressed  by  many  authon,  or 
W!Ls  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  Febru-  to  ^uide  us  to  that  triumphant  concluaoo 
nry,   I5G7.     Thifi    barbarous  transaction  in  favor  of  her  innocence  of  all  acceasioii, 
Wiis    but  very  imperfectly  *\nve»l\ftaied  •,  din'ct  or  tacit,  to  the  death  of  her  husiMmd, 
:iih\j  in  the  montli  of  May  fo\\ovr\\\\^,  \]l[\c  v{\\\c\v  Q>\iV2.T^  >anN<^  \XMbu\taiQed  with  the 
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bttiDacy.    The  great  error  of  mar-  of  slaves  included  in  this  last  number  was 

lotfaweU,  stained  as  be  was  by  uni-  102,878 ;   and  of  free  people  of  color, 

MHpiciQn  of  Damley's  murder,  is  a  52,912.    The  increase  of  population  for 

pen  her  character  for  which  we  in  the  last  40  years  has  been  nearly  equal  to 

ek  an  apology.    What  excuse  she  one  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  propor- 

shre  firom  the  brutal  ingratitude  of  tion  oetween  the  colored  population  and 

y ;  what  from  the  perfidy  and  cm-  the  white  is  as  1  to  1.87.    The  seat  of 

^e  fiercest  set  of  nobles  who  ex-  government  for  Maryland  is  Annapolis. 

I  any  ace ;  what  fix)m  the  manners  Baltimore  is  much  the  lai^est  city.    Fred- 

06  in  wich  assassination  was  oflen  ericktown,  Hagerstown,  Easton  and  Cum- 

ed  a  virtue,  and  revenge  the  dis-  berland  are  considerable  towns.    Chcsa- 

of  a  debt  of  honor,  must  be  leil  to  peake  bay  divides  the  state  .from  north  to 

ixity  of  the  reader."    Chalmer's  Life  south.    The  part  of  the  state  cast  of  the 

ry  (1818)  and  Miss  Benger's  Me-  bay  is  called  the  eastern  shore,  the  part 

of  Mary  (1823)  may  be  consulted,  west,  the  western  shore.    The  country  on 

iisfortuneaof  Mary  have  furnished  a  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 

t  for  the  tragic  muse  of  Scliillcr  the  exception    of  a  small  part   of  the 

IfierL  northern  extremity,  is  an  extensive  plain, 

it's  C0LI.EOE,  Mount  St.,  is  situ-  low  and  sandy,  much  intersected-by  riv- 

I  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  ers  and  creeks,  having  few  springs,  and 

1  oi  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  two  abounding  with  stagnant  water.    In  tliis 

from  the  town  of  Emmettsbur^,  in  part,  the  air,  in  summer,  is  moist,  sultry 

ic  county,  Maryland ;  distant  trom  and  disagreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  are 

ore,  50  nules,  and  60  from  Wash-  subject  to  agues  and  intermittent  fevers, 

city.    It  was  established,  in  1809,  and  many  of  them  have  a  sickly  appear- 

tor  DukMfl,  now  Catholic  bisho])  of  ance.    The  Maryland  part  of  the  penin- 

roik.    In  1830,  it  was  raised  to  the  sula  included  between  the  Delaware  and 

'  of  a  college,  by  the  general  assem-  Chesapeake  bays,    is   much    lower  and 

Bfairland,  and  named  Mount  St.  more  uniformly  level  than  the  Delaware 

college.    Only  12  students  have  part.    The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  com, 

graduated ;  but  the  number  of  stu-  wheat,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes.    The 

for  the  year  beginning  with  Ju-  genuine  white  wheat,  which  is  said  to  be 

ly  18  130.    The  government  of  the  peculitu*  to  this  state,  is  raised  in  some  of 

I  is  vested  in  a  council  of  direc-  tlie  counties  on  the  eastern  shore.    The 

There  are  9  professors,    and   16  country  on   the  western    shore    of  the 

ite  professors  and  tutors.    The  phil-  Chesapeake,  below  tlie  falls  of  the  rivers, 

eal  apparatus  is  very  good,  and  the  resembles    that    on    the    eastern    shore. 

coDsistB  of  7,000  volumes.    There  AI)ove  thtse  fulls,  the  country  becomes 

one  vacation,  viz.  from  July  1  to  hilly,  and,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 

t  15.     Conunencemeut  is  in  the  it  is  mountainous.    The  western  parts  of 

A  of  June.  tlic  state  are  crossed  by  several  ridges  of 

it's  College,  St.    (See  Baltimore.)  mountains.      All    the    uneven    country 

it's  Falls,  St. ;  rapids  on  the  river  abounds  with  sprines  of  excellent  water, 

uy^  between  lake  Superior  and  and  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious  and 

[moih    The  water  descends  22  feet  agreeable.    There  are  excellent  orchards 

ihes  in  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  of   apples,  P^at^   peaches,   plums,   and 

B  and   barges    descend    the    falls  chemes.     The  forests   abound  in   nut- 

I  foil  load,  and  ascend  with  half  a  bearinp^  trees,  which  feed  great  numbers 

of  swine.    These  swine  run  wild,  and, 

IT*!    RrvEji,    St.  ;   a    small    river  when  fattened,  are  killed,  barrelled,  and 

araarates  Georgia  from   Florida,  exported.     Beef  and    mutton    are    also 

hb  mto  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat  30°  plentiful.    Some  cotton  for  domestic  use 

;  loD.  61**  40^  W.  is  raised  in  Maxyland,  but  its  quality  is 

nrukirp ;  one  of  the  United  States  not  good.    Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the 

MBiica,  boimded  north  by  Pennsyl-  Potomac,  which  divides  this  state  from 

aod  Delaware,  east  by  Delaware  Virginia;  Susquehanna,   Patapsco,    Elk, 

le  Atlantic  ocean,  south-west  and  Saasafnis,  Chester,  Choptank,  Naiiticoke, 

vy  Virginia ;  Ion.  75°  lO'  to  79°  20^  and  Pocomoke.    The  most  considerable 

at  98^  to  39°  44'  N. ;  square  miles,  export  from  this  state  is  that  of  flour ;  next 

;  population  in  1790,  319,721 ;  in  to  this  is  Uiat  of  tobacco.    The  other  ex- 

d4&692;  1810,  380,546;  in  1820,  ports  are  principally  of  iron,  Ind^au  com^ 

0;  ID  1830,  44(^913^  The  number  pork,  flax-aeed  «&&  beaxiA.   TVv^  Nx^'t^  ^S. 
57* 
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Mar^'lahd  is  principally  carried  on  fntin  Fcniiiinrit*s  of  Mnn'laml  arc  the  uni 

Salttrnoro  with  t\u*.  othiT  btatc'S,  the  Wwt  of  Maryluml,  t*t.  Mnn-'a  college,  ] 

inilii^    and    vorioiiri    )>nrtt<    of   Ciiro|H'.  .Mar)-*H  rol)i*<;f  and  lialtiiiiore  rol 

'^ht^  value  of  ox|x>rtM  of  donifstir  pnMliirc  lkdiiiiion%  and  St.  John*8  college 

Iiiriiif;  tlio  y«ar  ending  St^pt.,  Irt2>,  wnrf  iia{N>)i».      Tlirn*  an^  neverel  Btm 

>{,U  f-i^i.    T\w.  tonniii5<!  ot  %-e.HRelH  own-  wliirli  n'rrivc  .*^W  dollars  a  year  fi 

i*d    lh'«:rinlMT   HI,    182H,    was    l70,fM8.  stnl<i  tn'asiirj-.    A  law  in  favor  of  f: 

'I'tio  tdtinap!  of  »4t('uni>l>oatH,  in  IK27,  was  h-IkxiIs  was  passed  in  1825,  and  hi 

"U07A.     TUv  most  niiriicrous  drnoniina-  |Kirtially  mrrini  into  rtfcrt  in  t%\i>  c 

lioii  of  (/hristiium  in  Maryland  is  the  K«>-  roimiifH.     'Vho  Mate  had  a  arhciol  1 

:i::iii  ('atliolic.      Tlirn;    un^    also    numy  Sf/.^IKN),  tf >;;«'! litT  with  n  lax  i(>r  th 

!'r.  .-^Iiyin-ian.s  iV1(;th«NiiH?.«s  Kpisfro|mlians,  piirpi»sc  on  tuink  capital,  of  !iiO  n 

liapti.sisand  rri«'ni!.'S  and  M*vcml  dmonii-  every  !^1(X).  Marv land  won frnintcil,: 

ii:ttiff:i:i  lit!vin;(  lcj«t4  niitnlK'i>%    The  Ic!;is-  hy  rharies  I  of  i^n;?l:;nd,t(»iiir(ie4ii 

•■itii'c  |M>wfT  in  voted  in  a  seiiato  of  15  vert,  lonl  I  lilt  i  more,  a  Roman  Caihc 

iiV'inlMiDS  ""'1  A  hol]^^'  of  delc^rutcH,  C4)ii-  an  eminent  Htatosinnn,  who  had  Iw 

NiVin;:  of  HO   menifK'»"s;  and   these  two  refarv  to  James  I:  Init,  liefort'  Uie 

liranche.s  arf!  styliMl  the  frtnirfil  assetnbltf  was  eon iplcted, lord  lifdtimoriMlieil, 

•  tf'JiiHr!fiand.     The  inenilx-m  of  the  house  patent,  dated  June '^),  Iti^Q,  wbm  | 

•  ildirli-cjUeK,  lour  from  each  county,  are  Iiis  «'lde>t  >oii.  (Vcilius,  who  succe 

•  I  Tied  annually  by  the  jM-ople,  on  the  his  titles,  and  who,  for  upward 
::r.»t  iilfinday  in  OctolK-r;  and  the  mom-  \e;irs,  din'cted,  as  pntprielor,  the 
I II To  of  the  Hi 'nate  ;ini  ehs'ted  ever}' lltUi  of  the  colony.  Leonani  Cah'ert, 
.e;«r,  oMtho  third  Monday  in  SepienibiT,  of  <*i>cilii]s,  Jonl  Ihihiinore,  wart  ap 
\l  /inna|MiliH,  by  iTlectoi>i  who  an*  cIiosimi  the  first  jrovenior;  and  he,  ton^Ptb 
Ijy  tilt:  {M^uple  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  alHiiii  ''M)  ]N'rsoiis,  commenced  tb 
-■innt  month.  Tli>'st*  el«><*turH  choose  by  mint  t,\'  ili<>  town  of  St.  MaryX  i 
iKiUot  nine  tH'nnlorM  irum  the  western  A  fr»'e  tolenition  of  n'li^oiu)  i^ai 
■^iiorc,  bnd  six  fnmi  the  e,-.slcrn,  who  hold  lisheil,  and  a  s\sirm  of  equity  i 
:h<.ir  oflliM"  f«ir  five  years.  Tli«;  execntiv*?  m;:iiiiy  \\:is  pnicti'^-d  with  ivganj 
|K)Wui'  is  v(u'4ted  in  a  governor,  who  is  Imli^n  iriU's.  The  state  was  nai 
<  ItM.ii'd  aiiniially  on  tin!  first  Monday  in  llenhi'ita  Maria, tpieen  of  Cliarfen 
Jai*:i(iry,  b^  a  joint  balliit  of  Uith  h<»tises  t»-r  the  ei»lony  of  Mar\lantl  bail  v* 
'>rih:' i»en(rrahL>s<'mhlv.  Nousie  can  hold  i  «1  it-* -.'i-in-njl  as'.i-mblv,  even  tut 
ijii-  otiieo  ot  p:o\in)or  mon*  ihan  thn'e  «it' iIm*  r<  \«>hiii(ii!.  the  rixht  of  np| 
■,«;ir.  Mil  4^'■»^ively,  nor  he  elii^iliU' ;is  ".iiv-  ;lif  ;:n\rrMnr.  aii'i  t if  appro v in:;  o 

•  ju,ir  nritil  ih--  ••xpiraiiou    ot"  lour  vi-ai-s  pro\  iriL' 'hi*  aei'-  i»r' lh«*  a**<«'mbK, 
:.li>T  !•'.   h:u4   III-' n   thiie.-  <  h^Meil.     The  i.iiiK  d    l.\   iIh-  liitijly  of  lunl  tin 

;>ivernor  h  :»'«s>.i»1  by  a  count'il  of  li\e  Th- runsiin.jliiij  nfMar^huid  was 

iiieiiilKT-4,  vvhi>  ar  ■  «  h(i>4-n  ammaily  b\  a  in  i/7i>.  h<n  n  .-iiix  :imi*niimeni>ha 

inint   li.'illi'I   «>f  th"  >«'n:ite  and   hotix*  of'  lH->-ri  iii.':ii«  .     I'l-r  I'unhiT  intormnt 

•li|ej;.ii- ;•.      Tiie  ::i'rii'nil  a»"mbly  nn-ets  .//,    liiMnri-'d    /  i'lr    of  the    iinr 

iiuitiHlly  at  AnnafMihs,  on   llie  lust   .Mori-  *./  JW'.niliu  i.  t'mtn  itji  i^utomzaitQ. 

«I.\v  ill   iM-ri-nihir.      The  eoiiiicil  of  Th'j  ftrfti  nf  !t>tif    ii.iliiinon-,  IKIl  V. 
^ov.Tiior  ih  elt  I  ii  (i  on  the  lirst  Tui'Mlay         Mv^\«(io    pro]NTly  TommoMo 

in  J  .'Ml  nary  ;   the   pixemor  nominates  to  om*  i.f  li MtM  |»«ii  liters  of  the 

iiliii-e,  aril!    |li,"    ef,nii(-il    jippi  inf^.       'I'hr  tine  *i*hoi»|,  to  wh«nii  the  art  of  ) 

''iiiinliiiiit'.n  ;;rfiiiTs  till- ri^ht  of  Milfni;:!*  to  owr-i  \rr\    [inn  )i,    is   said  In    ha« 

.rvii)   If   :•   wliiti"  male  eiii/.et).   alMivr  'l\  I'urn  :«l«fiur    I  lirj,  m  St.  <iiovruini 

V  .irN  of  ap-,  bavin;!   r>f>i  !id    I'i  mnnilm  \  nl  li'Aiiio.     In  the  ehurch  di  1  T 

v^jilnn  the  riLi'.i-,  and   m\  iiKinTl'."  in  ijn*  at  rinMnii-,  .vn*  Mimi*  exceilmi  p 

itjiiitl),   or    iii   tin*  eil\    «f  .\iiMa|Mi|].,  nr  ot' hw.  Mt-*!*  at  Si.  <'li'mente,  in  Ke 

Iff  U.nliinion-,  ni-\t  pn-cediiPi  ih«*  e|i  i*tii»n  in  a  hil  ^t.iie.     Ittikbnucci  hoi*  tl« 

il  v.hh'ii  In*  otl'i-rs  to  votf.     The  ^!ate  is  h!^  lii'i-  nrrnnili  l\,  and  rom^rlrtl 

•nvi.dsl  mill  M\  jU'iu'iuJ  di.»'trict.*«,  lor  «-ai-li  IimiIi    plart*     M:is:ierio    aiiHUiir   <1 

III*  whh'b  tbi're   an*  ibn**' jiiil«res.     Ilaeli  |iriiiiii  i-<.    Ii\    uhnin   the    harsliiK 

'*ourt  L*  i*on«ti:uied  of  om*  of  the  jiidp-i  •l.tlii'iilty  <'f  tin'  art  wtb*  diniinbili 

i.l'dii*  roiirt  orup|M*als,and  twoiiNMirifii.  <4.  iit«-  and  i  \pn ->i«in  p\en  tti  it. 

Tl.i-  i  itaiii  ellor  ufiil  jiidp*s  an>  nomin:ii>  d  ( 'i.ni  i-om|MiM  il  an   epitaph    ft*r 

i>>    ill"  ;;ii\i-nnM\  luid   np|Mtintfd  b)    ihe  v\iii<-|i  In' "•.-ixx  Uianianitti  tau|f|it  i 

-   •1.'  '  il ;  and  tiiey  hold  tln-ir  othi*!-;*  ihir-  |i>iinti-p4,  aiid  li  amcil  fmin  Mi 
::iL;  i;iMNlliciiavior.    TIh*  |iriiici|iai  liUTory         .Masa.mkllu.    (See  J 
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[amsawet  ;  the  swell  occasioned  near  consequence  of  it,  deprived  of  her  majes- 

mouth  of  a  river  hy  the  iiiHux  of  the  ty*s  confidence.    Harley,  aAerwards  carl 

t  fivND  the  sea,  count(>ractin^  its  cur-  of  Oxford,  connected  hinisc^If  witli  the 

t|  and  thus  fbrcine  back  its  waters.    In  new  favorite ;  a  change  of  ministry  took 

;e  rifen^  where  the  latter  part  of  their  place,  and,  in  1711,  Mr.  Ma^huni  was 

fW  is  but  little  if  at  all  abovt^  the  level  raised  to  the  |)eerage.    He  and  his  wife 

he  ocean,  the  collision  in  Roinotimes  appcarto  have  been  actively  cnpifrt'il  in  the 

Doodoui^  and  is  attended  with  loud  intrigues  of  the  tones  in  favor  of  the  exiled 

riDgs,  as  is  the  case  ut  the  inoiuh  of  house  of  Stuart.    Lady  Mushoni  lived  ti 

AniazoDS.    It  has  l)e<'n  ]M>ctically  said  long  time  in  retirement  afler  the  death  of 

t  the  genius  of  the  river  nnd  the  god  the  queen,  and  died  herself  ut  an  advanced 

he  ocean  contend  for  the  enipin*  of  the  age.    The  title  of  baron,  bestowed  on  her 

TMk    The  Indians  in  South    Ameri-  husband,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 

sail  itpwvroctu    The  reader  will  recol-  her  only  son,  June  14, 1//G. 

:  the  luies  in  Rokeby :  Mastnissa,  king  of  the  Massylians,  in 

Numidia,  the  son  of  king  Gula,  was  edu- 

Where  Oriuoco,  in  his  priilc,  ciited  ot  Carthage.     While  yet  young,  he 

vSi>J^'  ^iH^'l  "**  '"''"'*'  '"^c'  defeated  Syphax,  king  of  the  Mapsa»8yl- 

Bat 'ranut  iMnoad  oceau  urres  far  ti*     r\i      f»                  ii      .i 

A  riv'il «»  of  roaring  u-ar  10118,  an  ally  of  the  Romans.    Ho  then 

sen'ed    in    the   Canhaguuan    annies    in 

lASEaBS,  Francis,  cursitorlmron  of  tho  Spain  against  the  Romans.     Fortune  ui 

hequer,  was  boni  in  17.*ilfofu  Fivneh  fust  favored  his  enu^rprises;  but,  having 

igeo  ftoiily,  studied  law,  wns  made  at-  lieen  totally  defeated  by  Scipio  Africnnus 

Mj-ganend    of  Quebec,    nnd,    some  at  Ro^tula,  wiUi  As<1nibal  and  Mngo,  he 

IS  after,  on  his   rettiru  to   Kngland,  capitulated,  and  became  an  ally  of  the 

riftor  baron  of  tiiecxehc(|iHT.    He  was  Romans.    In  the  mean  tune,  his  father 

iXisalleiitnEUithematician,  and  published,  died,   and  Mezetulus,  an  enemy  to  his 

759^  a  treatise  on  die  negative  nigii,  in  family,  usurped  the  dominion,  under  the 

ich  be  argues  against  the  doetriiio  of  name  of  a  guanlian.     When  Maanissa 

■tive  quantities.     He  also   printed   a  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened  back  to 

action  of  Scriptans    LogarUhmici^  a  Africa,   and    re^ronquercd    his   |)aternnl 

At  in  6  vols.  4to. ;  a  Tn^atisc  on  Life  kingdom.    During  this  p<>riod,  the  enmi- 

tiuhiei^  with  several  HistoriiNd  Tracts ;  ty  between  Syphax  and  Carthage    had 

f  bvfaiB liberality, indiiccMl  then* verend  ceased,  and  Asdnibal  had  given  to  Sy- 

,  lieUiiiB  to  undertake  his  edition  of  phax  his  daughter,  SophoniHlm,  who  had 

poD^i  translation  of  Agnei(i\f  htituzw'  already    been     betrothed     to    Masinis^s!?. 

dftigfyfidfce.     lie  died  in  May,  lb24,  Syphax,  at  the  instigation   of  Asdrubul, 

d  9QL                                           '  attacked  Masinissa,  with  such  sikm'cks  as  tu 

fABBAlf, 

B6^  noted 
ilieal  intri 

•  Hill,  a  rich  merchant  of  London,  who  generals,  pursued  Masinissa  so  closc*ly 
iriod  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  that  he  escaped  whh  a  few  attendaiit.s 
ber  of  the  duchess  of  Marilmroiigh.  and  severely  wounded.    They  oonceal<Ml 

•  bankruptcy  of  her  father  obliged  her  tliemselves  in  a  cave,  and  s«piMirte<! 
become  the  attendant  of  a  Imronet's  themselves  by  plunder,  till  Masinissa  rc- 
y,  ivfaence  she  removed  into  tiie  wr-  covered    from    his    wounds.      He    theii 

•  of  her  relative,  then  lady  Churchill,  hastened  to  the  frontiers  of  Massy  lia,  anil, 
m  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting-  aided  by  the  inhabitants  not  only  nrcov- 
id  to  the  princess  Aime.  She  ntained  erecl  his  paUrimony,  but  invaded  Massor;- 
rriluation  after  her  misTess  ascended  sylia  itself.  Syphax,  however,  again  de- 
r   dllODei   and,  by  her  assiduity  and  feated  him,  and  he  escaped  to  the  Syrtis 

eat  degree  of  Minor,withonly  TOhorwrnen.    Heawnit< 


,  acquired  a  great 

orer  her.     The   high  church  ed  there  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  the  Ko- 

■ripleein  which  she  had  l>een  educated,  mans.    Syphax  was  now  fMTsuaded,  l»y 

sreasc  her  cn-dit  with  the  Carthaginians,  to  restore  Masinissa  his 


mtf  in  17ll7,  occasioned  an  o|>en  qi'.ar-    save  appearance*;  \\e  \kvv\.  \\v  i^.  wi^^^x. 
mah  Mr  Uarlborougb,  who  was,  in    connexion  intki  ^xyvo,  uyv«^  ixt^vMwwVRCw 
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him  witii  all  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  that  it  should  ever  be  completely  wtfinfied. 
at  lost  openly  went  over  to  hinL    He  now  This  personage  was   above  the  mkldk 
had  it  in  his  power  to  take  vengeance  on  size,  and  of  the  finest  and  most  noUe 
Syphax.    Witli  the  assistance  of  tlio  Ro-  figure.    (See  Voltaire's  ,^gt  of  Louis  JQF, 
niaus,  he  defeated  him  several  times,  pur-  ch.  25.)    He  was  carried,  about  the  ynr 
sued  him  into  liis  own  territories,  and  16G2,*  with  the  neatest  secrecy  to  the 
finally  made  him  prisoner,  with  his  son.  castle  of  Pignero^  of  which  Saint  Mni 
By  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  the  con-  was  governor.    He  wore,  during  the  join<- 
quest  was  completed,    and    Sophonisba  uey,  a  black  velvet  mask,  and  orden  woe 
now  fell  into  his  power.    Although  he  given  to  kill  him  if  he  discovered  himsdC 
had  resolved  to  punish  her  infidelity,  his  In  1686,  he  was  carried  b^  Sunt  Man  lo 
early  love  was  revived,  when,  throwing  the  isle  of  Saint  Maiguente ;  and,  on  the 
licrsclf  at  his  feet,  she  begged  for  death,  passace,  the  same  precautions  were  ob- 
os  the  only  deliverance  from  tlie  shame  served  as  upon  his  first  journey.    The 
of  Roman  bondage.    He  took  her  for  his  marquis  of  Louvois  went  to  see  him,  and 
wife,  expecting  thus  to  evade  the  claims  spoke  to  him  standuig,  and  with  defmnee. 
of  the  Romans ;  but  Scipio  demanded  her  The  governor  himself  placed  the  ptaiei 
as  tlic  prisoner  of  the  Romans.    The  un-  uix>n  the  table,  and  anerwards  retired, 
happy  prince,  who  was  entirely  in  their  shutting  the  door,  of  which  he  kept  the 
|K)wer,  found  that  nothing  but  death  could  key.    One  day,  it  is  said,  the  pnaoncr 
<leliver  her  from  their  liands.    He  there-  wrote  with  a  Knife  upon  a  alver  pltte, 
fore  sent  her  a  poisoned  chalice,  which  and  threw  ne  plate  from  the  windor 
she  willingly  drank  ofl^  de(;lariiig  that  she  towards  a  b&t,  which  was  moored  ti- 
died with  pleasure,  since  it  was  by  his  most    at   the   foot   of    the    tower.     A 
coimnand,  and  that  he  was  the  first  and  fisherman  picked  up  the  plate,  and  ea^ 
only  object  of  her  love.    Scipio  strove  to  ried  it  back  to  the  governor.    Tlie  bna^ 
sootiic  tlie  grief  of  Masinissa  by  the  high-  astonished,    inquired    of   the    fisheniiB 
est  marks  of  honor.    He  conferred  on  if  ho   had  read   what    wras  upon  the 
hiiM  the  title  of  king  in  tlie  presence  of  plate,  or  if  any  one  had  seen  it  in  bii 
the  army,  granted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  hands.    "  I  do  not  know  how  to  read," 
a  curulc  chair,  &.C.,  and  procured  from  answered  the  fisherman  ;   **  I    have  jiit 
tiie  senate  the  confirmation  of  his  rogal  found  it ;  no  one  has  seen  it."    He  wm, 
dignity.    Masinissa  continued  in  the  Ro-  nevertheless,  detained  for  seveml  dirs; 
man  urmy,  and  gained  fresh  laurels  in  the  and  tlie  governor,  when  he  dismimed  Ivuii 
liattle  of  Zuma,  against  Hannibal.    At  the  suid  to  him,  **  Go ;  you  are  very  foftuMK 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage,  he  in  not  knowing  how  to   read."f    Sairi 
recovered  not  only  all  his  former  posses-  Mure  having  been  appointed  govenioraf 
sions,  but  also  a  pi^  of  the  territories  of  the  Bastile,  in  1698,  ciuried  the  prisooer 
Sy]>hax.    His  hatred  against  Carthage  re-  ^vith  him  there,  but  still   masked.    .Ad 
inajned  uuubated,  and  he  took  froui  this  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  hiiDi 
n^piihlic  a  number  of  provinces,  which  more    convenient,    and    furnished   itidi 
the  Romans  confirmed  to  him.     This  led       •  This  date  is  subject  to  some  difficuhin.  S>im 
to  an  oi>en  rupture  between  Masinissa  and  Mars  n-as  not  apiwinted  govcraor  of  Fi^a^ 
Curtilage.     The  king,  then  80  years  old,  until  Fouquct  was  bixMijrfat  there^  M-how  trmt 
was  victorious.     Towards  the  cfose  of  his  *o«>k  piacc  December  2a,  1664.     (Saioi  Fod'i 
life,    the   third    Punic    war    broke    out  ^'i'S''" ''^  ^'Ii^k^*"'' '*T.u^l      . 
When  Masinissa  felt  death  aijiroaching,  Jt'l•7^siorif^t^^f  1^^^ 
he  sent  for  the  young  bcipio  Anulianus,  folded,  upon  which  the  prisoner  had  wriitei  &w 
and   gave   him   full   power  to  take  any  one  end  lo  the  other,  and  which  a  friar,  who  si* 
measures  in  regard  to  his  kingdom,  wliich  »*  floating  under  the  window  of  this  ankoowa  jtr- 

bethought  would  be  most  conducive  to  ^''''' *-'^^  ^ZfZ^'',  ul^^'^^uJ^'^^t'^ 

^1  T    ri-       1 -ij  IT     r    1    *  .1  pressed  him  eagcriy  to  tell  lum  if  he  had  readily 

the  good  of  his  children.     He  die<i  at  the  {hi„g  upon  it?  In  spite  of  his  denial,  the  friw 

age  of  IK)  years,  and  lefl  behind  him  tlie  wa^i  found,  two  davs  afterwards,  dead  ia  fab  bed 

name  of  a  valiant  and  enlightened  ]>rince.  These  details,  ancf  others  conceniiar  the  abik 


.  _  company,  tnen  about  79  yean  c- 

Mask,  the   Iron,  or  the  Man   with     whose  father  had  been,  in  some  particabn* 
THE  Iro^  Mask.     This  is  the  name  by     confidant  of  Saint  Man,  and  had  carried  a«aj. 


wiiicli  is  designated  an  unknown  prisoner,    "j.^"  ^^  shoulders  the  dead  body  of  ge 

,      ,  .f  1  .     .^  *^     .     ,  ♦     ot  the  prisoner.    (Papon's   Genera/  Hidon  m  i\_ 

who  has  excited  a  curiosity  so  n\uc\\  xhe     Prornict,NQ\.xi,  WTGariia/  of  Lemti  Mk  L 

u^ore  lively  as  it  has  appeared  \m\llo^N^Ae   li^t.,Yna,^.T\&.^  '^ 
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re  than  those  of  the  other  unfor-  it  is  the  count  of  Vermandois,  who  was 

belDgB  who    inhabited   this   sad  arrested,  it  was  said,  for  having  given  a 

He  was  not  permitted  to  cross  blow  to  the  dauphin ;  but  it  is  known  that 

til  and  he  could  not  take  off  his  the  count  of  Vermandois  died  in  1^3,  at 

en  before  his  physician.    In  other  the  siege  of  Courtrai.    Lagrange  Chancel, 

,  the  greatest  attention  was  shown  in  a  letter  to  Fr^ron,  attempts  to  prove  that 

1  nothing  which  he  requested  was  the  prisoner  is  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and 

bim.    He  was  fond  of  fine  linen  that  he  was  falsely  reported  to  have  been 

,  and  was  very  attentive  to  his  killed  at  the  siege  of  Caudia.    Saint  Foix, 

eraonal  appearance.    His  educa-  in  1768,  wished  to  prove,  in  his  turn,  that 

eared  to  have  been  carefully  at-  it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 

0 ;  and  he  amused  his  leisure  by  said  to  have  been  beheaded  at  London, 

and  pla^ng   upon  the    guitar,  but  .who  had  been  withdrawn  from  pun- 

racian  of^  the  fiastile  related  that  ishdSent    Le  P.  Grifiet,  who  held  the 

known    person    was   admirably  office  of  confessor  to  the  prisoners  of  the 

and  that  he  had  a  very  fine  skin,  Bastile,  from  Dec.  3,  1745,  to  1764,  has 

I  rather  brown.    He  interested  by  examined  these  difierent  opinions  in  the 

i  sound  of  his  voice,  never  com-  Treatise  upon  the  Proofs  which  serve  to 

of  his  situation,  and  never  giving  establish  the  Truth  of  History,  chap,  xiv ; 

of  his  character.    This  unknown  and  he  adds  that  all  the  probabilities  are 

lied  Nov.  19, 1703,  at  ten  o*clock  in  favor  of  the    count   of  Vermandois. 

reuing,  without  having  undergone  Voltaire  has  proved  {Phtlosoph,  Dxd^  art. 

tre  sicknesa.     He  was  buried  the  Jhui^  AntcdoUs)  that  the  unknown  prison- 

',  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  er  could  be  no  one  of  the  personages  just 

mietery  of  the  church  of  St.  PauL  mentioned,  but  does  not  declare  who  he 

it  is  said,  about  60  years  of  age,  was.    ^  The  writer  of  this  article,"  adds 

I  the  record  of  his  decease,  in  he,  **  knows,  perhaps,  more  of  him  than 

te  is  mentioned  under  the  name  P.  Grifiet,  and  will  not  say  more  of  him." 

bioli,  makes  him  only  about  45.  Voltaire,  doubtless,  knew  that  the  report 

were  given  to  bum  every  tiling  was  spread  that  the  prisoner  was  a  count 

ad  be^  employed  in  his  service.  Girolamo  Masni,  or  Matlioli,  first  minister 

Us  of  the  chamber  which  he  had  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  been  re- 

1  were  rubbed  down  and  white-  moved  from  Turin  in    1685,  or  rather 

The  precautions  were  carried  so  1679,  by  order  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles^ 

the  tiles  ofhis  room  were  removed,  because  it  was  feared  that  his  dexterity 

ear  that  he  might  have  displaced  miffht  defeat  the  negotiations  entered  into 

'  them,  to  conceal  a  letter  behind  wiui  the  court  of  Piedmont  Delort,  lEit, 

Vohaire,  from  whom  the  greater  da  Masaue  de  Fer,  published  at  Paris 

these  particulars  is  borrowed,  re-  1825,  likewise    maintains    this   opinion, 

bat  at  the  period  when  the  prisoner  Dutens,    nevertheless,    reproduced    it  in 

fined,  no  person  of  importance  dis-  1789,  in  his  Intercepted  Correspondence, 

1  from  Europe ;  and  yet  it  comiot  Lett  6,  and  again  in  1806,  in  the  Memous 

ited  that  he  must  have  been  one.  of  a  Traveller  in  Repose,  vol.  ii,  p.  204 — 

"ksofrespect  which  Louvois  show-  210;  and  two  other  writers,  in  1801  and 

prove  this  sufificiently.    Conjee-  1802,  endeavored  to  establish  this  opin- 

ezhausted  itself  to  discover  who  ion,  with  a  great  array  of  evidence.    The 

terious  personage  mieht  be.     La-  abb6    Soulavie,  editor  of  the    Memoirs 

nt  Vidd  de  chambre  of  Louis  XV,  of  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  inserted  in 

>liad  received  from  this  prince  ma-  them,  vol.  iii,  p.  75,  a  History  of  the  Iron 

bofconfidence,8howedadesire  to  Made,  written  by  his  Keeper.    This  ac- 

'  him.    The  kin^  replied,  "  I  pity  count  was  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 

t  his  detention  mjures  only  him-  regent  to  his  daughter,  who  comuumi- 

.  has  prevented  great  misfortunes ;  cated  it  to  the  marshal.    According  to  this 

DOC  know  him."    The  king  him-  account,  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  twin  broth- 

DOJt  learned  the  history  of  tlie  iron  er  of  Louis  XIV.    Before  the  birth  of 

1  his  majority,  and  he  never  in-  this  prince,  two  herdsmen  announced  to 

it  to  any  one.    The  author  of  Louis  XIII,  that  the  queen  would  give 

femoirB,  to  serve  for  tlie  History  buth  to  two  dauphins,  who  would  occa- 

Bft  (Pecquet),  is  the  first   writer  sion  a  civil  war,  which  would  convulse 

I  attemnted  to  raise  the  veil  which  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  this  prince  un- 

llie  unknown   prisoner.    In  this  mediately  formed  the  resoluuon  of  re- 

ibfished  in  1745^  he  pretends  that  moving  him  wVio  ^oxA^  >>^  VKycu^ft^xsiA^ 
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in  order  to  prevent  these  troubles.    The  ing  to  which  this  unhappy  man  oi 

opinion  entertained  by  a  certain  pu^y)  his  misfortune  only  to  the  accident 

that  the  unknown  prisoner  was  the  on-  his  birth. 

spring  of  a  criminal  intercourse  between  Masks,  or  Larva  (q.  v.),  were  und 

the  ciueen  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  most  ancient  times,  paiticulaily  in 

has  oeen  sufficiently  disproved.    At  the  processions  and  ceremonies  attendinf 

time  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  Bastile,  in  orgies  of  Bacchus.    As  there  were  in 

July,  1789,  there  were  not  wanting  curious  ceremonies  three  degrees,  those  of  te 

{Hjrsons,  who  sought,  in  the  arcnives  of  Sileni  and  the  bearded  Biacchus,  so  ei 

this  fortress,  to    discover   some  notices  degree  had  its  peculiar  and  chanctto 

which  might  throw  light  upon  tliis  histori-  mask.    These  are  often  found  repnm 

cal  problem.    In  the  last  number  of  the  on  ancient  vases.     On  account  of  I 

journal  entitled  Leisure  Hours  of  a  FrQpch  religious   signification,  it  is  not  ami 

Patriot,  p.  386,  dated  August  13, 1789,  is  that  they  were  used  in  connexion  widil 

mentioned  a  note  written  upon  a  card.  Phallus,  the  symbol  of  firuitfulneaa^  m  i 

which  a  man,  inspecting  the  Bastile,  took  effectual  defence  against  witchcntft    i 

up  at  random,  with  several  P&P^    The  old  writer  explains  the  power  of  tbeoi 

card  contains  the  number  64,389,000,  an  to  protect  against  encnantment,  in  dj 

unintelligible  cipher,  and  the  following  way:  that  its  ridiculous  distortioD, (hr 

note — "  Foucquet,  arriving  from  the  isle  ing  upon  itself  the  pernicious  glaoei  if 

of  Marguerite,  with  an  iron  mask.''    Af-  the  sorcerer,  averts  it  from  thepemfl 

tcrvvards  X...  X...  X...,  and  below  ^  Ker-  whom  it  was  intended.    It  was  nttd 

sadwin."    The  jounmUst  declares  that  he  that  the  Greeks,  whose  hiffhest  aia  «■ 

lias  seen  this  card.    The  romance  of  M.  beauty,  should  elevate  the  cnanucterofii 

Regnault  Warin,  entitled  The  Man  with  mask ;  thus,  at  length,  there  nHiing  ta 

the  Iron  Mask  (in  4  vols.,  12mo.,  publish-  tliis  fashion  of  misuiapen  masKStlwii* 

cd  in  1804,  and  the  fourth  edition  of  pleasing  Sileni  and  Satyr  masks,  and  oiff 

which  appeared  in  1816),  is   preceded  sportive  fancies  of  artists,  which,  in  tii^^ 

by  a  dissertation  of  twen^-eight  pages,  produced  the  grotesque  and  anIi<*Pj 

in  which  tiie  author  endeavors  to  prove  As  the  origin  of  Grecian  tragsdr  w 

that  this  mysterious  personage  was  tlie  closely  connected  with  the  woaufi 

son  of  Buckingham  and  Anne  of  Austria.  Bacchus,  masks  were  used  in  i^  Mi 

He  goes  so  far  as  to  give  the  portrait  of  in  the  beginning.    Who  fint  introdMt 

the  prisoner.    The  MUangts  (THistoirt  ei  tliem    into    comedy  is  unknown.   ^■ 

dt  LiUrature  (Paris,  1817,  ovo.)  contains  a  shall  err  if  we  consider  the  GrediBfll 

Dissertation  upon  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Roman  masks  exactly  like  dioee  of  ^ 

Mask,  p.  77 — 156,  in  which  the  various  modem  Italian :  these  latter  only  ons 

liypotheecs  are  judiciously  discussed,  even  the  face ;  the  former  were  a  covoiigit 

that  of  the  chevalier  de  Taules,  French  the  whole  head,  and  represented,  irilhii 

consul  in  Syria,  in  the  year  1771,  who,  features,  the  head,  hair  and  eyes.  Tl^ 

ill  a  memoir  (published  in  Paris  1825),  were,  at  first,  made  of  the  bark  of  M 

Hceks    to    prove   that   the   man    in    tlie  thenof  leather,  afterwards  of  wood,  wM 

iron  ina&;k  was  a  {Mitriarch  of  the  Arme-  tlie    artist    fasiiioned    accoidiag  to  il 

nians,  named   Awediks,   removed    from  design  of  the  i>oet.    Tragic  maato  *• 

Constantinople  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  distuiguished  by  great,  open  mouths,  tti* 

Jesuits,  several  years  afler  the  death  of  frightful  appearance ;  comic,  by  a  hi# 

cardinal  Mazarin.    He  lias  no  difficulty  ing  countenance :  there  were,  abO)  W 

in  refuting  this  fable,  and  finishes  by  say-  masks  and  orchestric,  or  those  with  * 

ing — "After  an    impartial    investigation,  ular  features,  for  dancers.     They  ■ 

and  having  weighed  all  the  circumstances,  mostly  very  large,  open  mouths,  ui** 

I  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of  which  were  metallic  bare,  or  other  «•'• 

Anne  of  Austria,  but  without  beine  able  ing  bodies,  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  # 

to  determine  at  what  period  he  was  bom.'*  speaker — a  contrivance  which  wii  * 

It    has    also  been  maintained  that  tliis  quired  by  the  construcdon  and  ima'^ 

prisoner  was  don  John  of  Gonzaga,  nat-  size  of  the  old  theatres.     Many  tsi^ 

ural  brother  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  duke  (so  called),  ignorant  of  the  peculiariWJ" 

of  Mantua.    A  letter  of  Barberaeux,  of  the  Grecian  stage,  are  un^MriiiffiB^ 

Nov.  17,  1697,  in  which  he  says  to  Saint  censures  of  the  ancients  for  the  wtni^ 

Mars—"  without    explaining  yourself  to  tion  of  masks  into  their  playi^  bocii* 

ai}y  one  whatsoever  with  regard  to  what  say  they,  all  imitation  of  nature,  itti  •J 

vour  ancie     prisoner  baa  done,"— ec^iw^  \\\^  ftcxibility  of  voic«  necesaaiy  ftj*J 
to  overturn  all  the  hypotheses,  «!ceoid-    ex^Tc»5LQtiQl'^nfiBti»x^^«^s«t^ 
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e.     They  do  not  remember,  mask  there  waa  Dotfaiog  unuaual ;  the 

pc  imitation  of  the  ancienta  beard  was  still  worn,  and  the  repreaenta- 

e  highest  dignity  and  grace,  tion  was  that  of  a  common  old  merchant. 

ieal,  and  the  dose  representa-  The  beard  of  the  new  Pantalone  mask  is 

idual  character,  in  which  the  different :  it  passes  rowid  under  the  chin, 

e   accustomed  to  ^lace  the  and  terminates  at  a  point  in  the  middle. 

of  the   actor,    would  have  The  Test  was  lengthened,  and  the  full  pan- 

them   the   last   thing  to  be  taloons  were  dghtened  at  the  knee.  The 

dieir  tragic  theatre.    *^  The  zimarra  and  slippers  remained  the  same. 

erred  beauty  to  liveliness  of  The  character  of  Pantalone  is  usually  that 

iiL    The  introduction  of  the  of  a  good-natured  simple  old  man.    He  is 

tt  account  of  this  feeling,  not  generally  in  love,  and  is  continually  im- 

irable,  but  .essential,  as  they  posed  upon  by  a  rival,  son,  or  servant. 

considered  it  little  less  than  In  modem  times,  he  is  often  a  good  father 

ibr  an  actor,  with  common,  of  a  family,  full  of  honor,  and  consci- 

ires,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  entiously  otiservant  of  his  word,  and  very 

laracter,  to  have  played  Apol-  strict  to  his  children ;  but  in  the  particular 

les."    To  this  may  be  added,  of  beins  continually  imposed  on,  he  re- 

0  colossal  size  of  the  Grecian  mains  the  same.    He  speaks  in  the  Vene- 
minute  imitation  of  nature,  tian  dialect — the  doctor  in  the  Bolognese. 

countenance,  which  the  mod-  Buffoons  are  Ukewise  among  the  oldest 

I,  would  have  been  lost    As  masks  of  the  Italian  stage ;  one  is  Hurlc- 

iheatre  was,  in  almost  all  its  quin  (q.  v.),  the  other  is  Scapin,    cun- 

1  upon  the  Grecian,  it  differed  ning  and  knavish  servants  of  Pantalone 
use  of  the  mask.  The  work  and  the  Doctor.  Brighella  is  not  so  old, 
>  de'  Ficoroni,  upon  the  stage  as  his  garment,  garnished  with  green  rib- 
comic  personages  of  ancient  bands,  and  made  in  the  fashion  of  the 
itructive  and  highly  interest-  middle  ages,  proves.  Sismondi  ffives  the 
he  copper-plate  illustrations,  following  account  of  his  origin,  nt>m  the 
x>pular  theatre,  called  Comme-  Chronick  of  Malvezzi :  **  IS^  of  the  no- 
tf  which  has  a  close  resem-  bility  of  Brescia  wished  to  compel  the 
M  Roman  mime  and  panto-  citizens  to  take  up  arms  against  the  people 
retains  the  use  of  (he  mask ;  of  Bergamo,  and  they  resisted.  A  bloody 
rottmes  of  the  old  Roman  battle  ensued,  in  the  streets  of  Brescia,  in 
ing  no  particular  learning,  or  which  the  nobility  were  beaten ;  they  fled 
ion,  continued  even  under  the  to  Cremona,  where  they  formed  a  military 
of  the  barbarians.  As  early  band ;  tlie  popular  party  formed  a  s'unilar 
fth  cenmry,  when  Imerius  band,under  the  nameof  ^rtigeZtoorBr^- 
1  new  school  of  law  in  Bo-  heUcu^  The  name  has  been  preserved  on 
kl  the  Bolognese  doctor,  also  the  stase,  in  a  mask,  which  represents  a 
mno.  He  has  a  mask  with  a  proud,  bold  and  crafly  plebeian  of  Brescio. 
nd  forehead,  and  red  cheeks ;  This  derivation  is  opposed  to  the  commou 
r  18  that  of  a  pedantic  and  account,  according  to  which,  Brighella 
ser.  The  Pantalone  came  sprung  from  Ferrara.  The  Doctor  of 
ge  about  the  end  of  the  four-  Bologna,  Pantalone  of  Venice,  Harlequin 
uy.    His  part  is  that  of  the  of  Bergamo,  Brighella  of  Ferrara,  and  all 

represents  a  rich    Venetian  the  personages,    who  are  best  corapre- 

h«0B  was,  formerly,  the  zimar-  bended  under  the  name  of  Zannescki, 

mantle  with  Aiott  sleeves  and  the  captains  Spavento,  Tracasso,  Tempes- 

ir.    This  garment  was  worn  ta  (who  call  to  mind  the  Pyrffopolynices 

tnden  in  their  shops,  and  is  of  Plautusj,    Tru&Idin   the  Bergainese, 

^  lawyers.    It  was  likewise  a  have,  therefore,  all  been  on  the  stage  &om 

oatarae  of  Pantalone,  that  the  the  fifteenth  century.    Besides  these,  the 

d  stockings  should  be  in  one  Romans  had  the  don  Pasquale  and  the 

e  the  origin  of  the  name  pan-  Gelsonmi ;  the  Florentines,  the  Pasquelle ; 

ley  were,  in  the  old  costume,  the    Calabrians,    the    Giangurgolo  ;    the 

uid  the  zimarra  always  black.  Sicihans,  the  Travaglini ;   the  Messeni- 

fepubhc  of  Venice  lost  the  ans,  the  Giovanelli ;  the  Neapolitans,  the 

Negropont  to  the  Turks,  the  Coviello,  PasquarieUo;  the  IVIilanese,  the 

lie  imoer  dress  was  changed  Girolamo;  the  Piedmontese,  the  Gian- 

Utck,  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  duja.    Of  the  female  ma&^  \h^  CoVom- 

Mined  the  same  mnce.    In  the  bine  of  the  Italuak  \b»axce  S&  vo  \^  \!qkix- 
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tioned.    Of  the  other  charactera  may  be  for  the  discoveiy  of  the  loogitude  m 

mentioned  Pedrolino,  Bertolino,  Trivelino,  and  land  (1763,  4to.) ;  and  AMroooni 

Mezzolino  and  D.  Plione  Balanzoni.  (Re-  Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Ofan 

specting  the  mask  of  Pulcinella,  see  this  tory  at  Greenwich  (1784--88y3¥ok,i 

article.)  Ruzzaute,  in  1590,  is  said  to  have  besides  many  papers  in  the  PhiloniAi 

introduced  the  masked  characters  into  the  Transactions. 

higher  comedy.    Accurate  representations        Mason,  Charles:  an  Enelish  aMn 

of  these  masks  are  to  be  found  in  Ricco-  mer,  an  assistant  of  doctor  Bradlertf 

boni's    History  of  the    Italian    Theatre  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich.    Hei 

(Paris,  1728,  2  vols.,  8vo.)    (See  profes-  employed  to  examine  the  lunar  tafaki 

8or  Franc  Valentini's  Troitato  suUa  Com-  Mayer,  and  the  result  of  his  labon  a^ 

media  del  Arte,  ossia  tmprowiaa,  Maschere  ed  m  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  improredl 

hcdiane  ed  alcune  Scene  del  Camivale  di  C.  Mason,  publislied  by  order  of  tfaeOM 

/2o7mi,Berlin,1826,4to.,  with  20  colored  en-  missioners  of  the   Board    of  l^o>VM 

gravings.    See,  also,  the  article  Carnival.)  (London,  1787).    Mr.  Mason  ww  iiil 

The  mask  used  at  masked  balls,  or  mas-  America  with  a  grand  sector,  to  del 

Sjuerades,  is  a  covering  for  the  head  and  tlie  limits  of  the  provinces  of  Mi 

ace,  made  from  a  light  stuff,  with  which  and  Pennsylvania.    He  was  accoraj 

a  man  may  'disguise  himself  and  remain  by  Mr.  Dixon,  in  conjunction  with 

unknown,    or   perhaps    represent   some  he  measured  a  degree  of  the  moilai 

oUier  character.    There  are  whole  and  and  an  account  of  their  ooenom^ 

half  masks;  for  example,  masks  for  tiio  published  by  doctor  Maskeijne  aj 

nose  and  the  eyes.    The  best  are  of  wax  Philosophical  Transactions  for  176& 

and  fine  linen;  the  poorer,  of  paper.    The  sou  died  at  Pennsylvania,  in  Febr 

former  are  made  very  well  in  Berlin  and  1787.    He  communicated  totbenfili 

Italy,  particularly  at  Venice ;  the  latter,  in  ciety  an  account  of  obaervatioiK  m  ^ 

France,  at  Paris  and  Rouen.    There  arc  transit  of  Venus,  June  3,  176^vtki 

natural  maskts  caricature  masks  (masche'  Cavan    in    Ireland,    and    other 

racci),  &.c.    Catharine  of  Medici  is  said  which  may  be  found  in  the  PI 

to  have  first  introduced  masked  balls.    A  Transactions, 
similar  mummery  was  in  fashion  at  the        Mason,  William,  a  distinguished  B 

court  of  Henry  VIII  (1510 — 46),   who  lish   poet,  son  of  a  clergyman  inYi 

liked  the  disguise.  shire,  was  lK>m  in  1725.    He  xM 

Mask ;    a   s|)ecies   of    drama.      (See  Cambridge,  where  he  received  a  '" 

Masque,)  ship.     His  first  appearance  in  the 

Maskeltne,  Ncvil,  an  eminent  mathe-  world  was  by  the  publication  of  bii|t 

matician  and  astronomer,  bom  in  London,  (1748),  in  which  he  satirized  the  JM 

in    17*32,  educated  at  Westminster  and  ism  and  high-church  principles  whidr 

Cambridge,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  vailed  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 

royal  society,  and,  in   1761,  deputed    to  piece  provoked  a  reply    from  T 

proceed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to  ob-  VVarton,  entitled  the  Triumph  of  Im 

serve  the  transit  of  Venus.    During  the  1752,  he  publislied  his  Elfnda,  a 

voyage,  he  employed  himself  in  making  wiUi  choral  odes,  on  the  ancient 

lunar  obser\'ati()iis,  with  a  view  to  ascer-  model.       Having    taken    orden  iB 

tabling  the  longitude.     In  1761^  he  went  church,  he  obtained  the  Jiving  of  AMI ' 

to  Bari)adoes,  to  try  the  accura(ry  of  Har-  Yorkshire,  and  was  appointed  one  rf* 

rison's  time-keqwr.    On  the  death  of  Mr.  royal  chaplains.   In  1759,appeBK«lbii2 

Bliss,  he  became  royal  astronomer  ;  and,  ractacus,  a  drama,  on  a  kindred  pl*^ 

in   1767,  commenced  Uie  publication  of  the  fonner.  In  1762,  Mr.  Mason  y 

the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  which  he  pub-  precentor  of  York.      One  of  his 

Ushed  a  volutnc  of  accompanying  tables,  works,  the  English  Garden,  tpi^ 

(See  Mason^  Charles.)      In  1774,  doctor  four  books,  appeared  in  1772, 77, Wi 

Muskrlvne  was  em])Ioyed  in  making  ob-  81  (4to.) ;  and  a  second  edition,  *r 

servations  on  the    eclipses    of  Jupiter's  commentary  and  notes,  by  W.  Bom 

satellites  at  Greenwich  ;  and  the  some  year  printed  in  1785  (8va).    This  wo* 

he  went  to   Scotland,   to  ascertain    the  translated  into  French  and  Genn*, 

gravitative    attraction    of  the    mountain  1775,  he  pubUshed  the  poems  of  biii 

Bchehallien,  in  Perthnhire,  of  which  he  Gray,  with  memoirs  of  his  life-   ^'L^ 

published  an  account  in  the  Philosophical  ciiml  subsequent  publications  U^  2£ 

Transactions,    lie  died  m  1811.    He  was  a  translation  of  Ou  FresnoyTiAitof 

the  author  of  tiic  British  Mannet'ft  GvuClc,  \tv^,  y<\v\\  ^   Joshua   KeyvM 
contaiiiing  complete  and  easj  Vis«troLC.uo\»   V>4^\\ft,\\  ^^ViSs^  ^H^^iian 
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hki  poems  (178^  3  vob.,  8yo.) ;  The  synod  appointed  him  their  professor, 
IT  on  Church  Music.  Besides  and,  with  their  sanction,  he  visited  Europe 
fledged  works,  Mason  is  sup-  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  fibrary. 
¥0  been  the  author  of  the  He-  After  his  return,  he  zealouslv  discharged 
e  to  Sir  William  Chambeni,  the  duties  of  his  office  until  he  was  con- 
itirical  pieces,  which  were  pub-  strained  to  leave  it  by  the  decline  of  his 
T  the  sifsiature  of  M'Gregor.  health.  In  1810,  he  dissolved  his  pastoral 
(inning  ^  the  American  war,  relation  with  the  Cedar  street  chiuvh,  and 
became  so  active  an  advocate  formed  a  new  congregation,  with  whom 
I  as  to  give  offence  at  court,  he  took  possession  of  the  Murray  street 
i  consequently  dismissed  from  church,  when  it  was  opened,  in  1812.  In 
inship  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  1811,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
olution,  his  zeal  cooled  in  the  provost  of  Columbia  college — a  station 
of  his  life.  He  died  April  7,  which  he  filled  for  five  years.  The  varie- 
ty and  severity  of  his  labors  at  length  af- 
Fohn  Mitchell,  D.  D. ;  an  emi-  fected  his  health  so  seriously,  that  he  re- 
ican  theologian  and  pulpit  ora-  signed  his  provostship,  and,  in  1816,  re- 
ym  in  the  city  of  New  York,  jiaired  to  Europe  to  recruit  his  debilitated 
1770.  He  entered  Columbia  frame.  Ho  returned  towards  the  end  of 
that  ci^,  and  was  ^duated  in  1817,  in  better  condition,  and  preached  and 
f  with  the  reputation  he  ever  taught  again  with  characteristic  force  and 
sustained,  of  a  thorough  clas-  success.  But  weakness  and  exhaustion 
r.  Under  his  &ther,  a  learned  soon  recurred;  two  paralytic  attacks  in 
aUe  cleigyman  of  the  Presby-  1819,  admonished  him  to  seek  comparative 
xnination,  he  then  prepared  repose.  In  1821,  however,  he  undertook 
the  sacred  ministry,  until  the  the  charge  of  Dickinson  coUcge,  in  Penn- 
irhen  he  left  his  native  coun-  sylvania,  and  in  this  his  strength  again 
r  to  coniplete  his  education  at  failed.  In  the  autunm  of  1824,  he  retum- 
ity  of  Edinburgh.  Hero  he  ed  to  New  York,  where  he  lingered,  the 
fee  most  celebrated  courses  of  shadow  of  what  he  had  been,  until  the 
moected  with  divinity,  and  period  of  his  death,  tlie  last  week  of  1829, 
luaUe  and  distinguished  ac-  m  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Ma- 
.  In  the  theological  societies  he  son  possessed  uncommon  powere  as  a 
idf  conspicuous  by  the  vigor  preacher  and  controversialist,  acquired 
errtandin^,  the  energy  of  his  great  celebrity  for  erudition  and  zeal  as  a 
md  the  nsor  of  his  doctrines,  teacher,  and  deserved  esteem  for  his  do- 
le end  of  me  year  1792,  he  was  mestic  virtues ;  but  ho  was  harsh  and  in- 
VBtura  to  New  York,  by  the  tolerant  as  a  theologian,  and  of  an  over- 
B  fiuher,  whom  he  soon  sue-  bearing  spirit,  proportioned,  as  it  were,  to 
be  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  the  robusmess  of  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
teet.  In  this  situation,  he  con-  body.  The  principal  works  of  doctor 
ttration  almost  entirely  to  the  Mason,  be«des  his  IiCtters  on  Frequent 
luB  immediate  flock,  until  the  Communion,  ore  a  Plea  for  sacramental 
when  he  composed  and  pub-  Communion  on  Catholic  Principles  (1816), 
Biiee  of  Letters  on  Frequent  f^ssays.  Reviews,  &C.,  which  are  to  be 
D.  It  was,  before,  the  practice  found  in  the  Christian's  Magazine,  togeth- 
odate  reformed  churches  of  er  with  a  number  of  Sermons,  Orations, 
aice,  to  commemorate  the  Re-  &c.,  published  at  different  times.  His 
BStfa  only  twice,  and  in  some  funeral  discourse  on  general  Alexander 
ODoe,  in  each  year.  The  effect  Hamilton  is  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in 
luqpeal  was,  mat  most  of  the  that  department  of  composition, 
imquished  their  ancient  prac-  Mason's  aivo  Dixon's  Line.  (See  Ma- 
obpiBd  that  of  celebrating  the  son,  Charles*) 

per  finir  times,  and,  in  other       Masonry,  Free  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 

inieB,  yeariy.    In  18C)0,  he  con-  oivanization  of  a  society,  calling  them- 

)  idea  of  a  public  theological  selves  free  and  accepUd  masons^  and  all 

o  be  established  by  the  aumor-  the  mysteries  therewith  connected.    The 

continue  imder  the  superin-  society,  if  we  can  treat  as  one  a  number 

f^ceneral  synod  of  the  asso-  of  sociedes,  many  of  which  are  uncon- 

ned  <3iurch.    The  plan  which  nected  with  each  other,  though  they  have 

i  was  carried  into  operation,  the  same  oif^,  aiid  a  f^c^ax  ^axcC^wrK:^  Skv 

atgmef  Mod  inBueDce,  in  1801.  their  coiittitULtMmva\«ii&o^«t  t^xoMM&L^^^ 
28 
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countries  of  Europe,  many  of  America,  and  to  indicate  that  free-masooiy  eai 

some  other  parts  of  the  g]obe.  According  to  sidered  as  descending  from  air 

its  own  peculiar  language,  it  is  founded  on  them.     In    Lawrie's    Uistoiy  ' 

"  the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue."  masonry  (Edinburgh,  1804),  moi 

Its  character  is  charity,  in  the  most  extend-  found  respecting  this  point    Ai 

ed  sense,  and  *^  BrotherI)r  Love,  Relief  and  it  be  proved  that  the  masons  wpn 

Truth"  are  inculcated  in  it     Like  every  the  Templars,  or  any  other  oidi 

other  society  of  anv  magnitude,  it  has  middle  ages,  or,  at  a  later  time^ 

been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  encomi-  Jesuits  (q.  v.),  or  indirectly  froin  i 

um  fipom  its  friends,  and  obloquy  from  its  crucians  (q.  v.).    Port  of  these  am 

enemies.    Like  every  other  society  of  any  been  caused  by  the  histories  of  I 

duration,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  influ-  (fdstoruB  ordinis),  purposely  iofc 

ences  of  human  frailties,    among  which  the  sake  oftlie  rites  of  the  societ?,! 

vanity  always  takes  a  prominent  part  Like  however,  is  also  concealed,  under 

any  other  society    founded    on    general  the  true  history  of  the  (so  called 

principles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  well  or-  degrees.     Nor  is    it   the  ftet, 

ganized,  it  has,  at  particular  times,  been  free-masons  originated  from  the  < 

subservient  to  the  production  of  much  corporation  of  masons,  for  loDf  b 

good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil,  accord-  origin  of  tlie  corporations  of  the 

ing  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  crafls  in  any  port  of  modem 

has  been  employed,  and,  like  every  other  there  existed  corporations  or  soc 

society,  which  ever  flourished,  must  sink  artificers,  who  united  all  the  eoA 

with  the  lai)se  of  years  and  the  changes  sary  for  building  (and  we  miMl 

in  the  spirit  of  society.    For  about  twenty  mind  what  the  building  of  the  mk 

years,  much  has   been    written  for  and  was)  under  the  direction  of  one 

against  free-masonry,  and  illustrative  of  leaders,  (he  curckUeds,    Protede 

its  history,  ritual  tendency,  benefits  and  charters  of  the  clerical  and  seculii 

dangers  ;  from  a  view  of  wliich,  many  of  and   united  in  one  great  sodelj 

the  uninitiated  think  themselves  justified  construction  of  each  great  buildii 

in  maintaining  tliat  there  neither  are  se-  cathedrals,  &c.,  these  sociedei  ei 

crets  preserved  in  the  society,  nor  any  all  countries  of  Europe,  those 

moral  principles  inculcated,  which  ore  not  monuments,    generally    termed 

of  universal  obligation,  particularly  as  sev-  which  excite  our  amazement,  ai 

eral  of  such  works  have  been  published  been  remarked   by  doctor  Heoi 

by  seceded  meml>ers  themselves ;  whilst  History  of  Great  Britain,  with  ao 

most  masons,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  of  time  and  expense  truly  surprif 

tliat  the  true  secret  was  never  yet  divulged,  find   tliesc   societies  of  archite 

There  are,  however,  even  masonic  writers,  where.     They  were  composed 

who  warmly  defend  the  society,  and  yet  Ijcrs  irom  Italy,  Germany,  the  Ne^ 

call  the  secret  sipis  and  rites  of  masonry  France,   England,    Scotland,   a 

accidental  apd  uiiirn[>ortant    (See,  for  in-  countries  (sometimes  even  from 

stance,  tlie  article  Frei?naurer,  in  the  Ger-  and   united  under  very  similar 

man  ConversatioTis- Lexicon,)-— No  well  in-  tions  ;  for  instance,  at  the  orecti 

formed  mason  will  believe  that  the  history  convent  of  Batalha,  in    Portuj 

of  his  society  begins  witli  the  creation,  as  1400;  of  the  minster  of  Strosbur, 

Mr.  W.  Preston  gravely  asserts,  any  more  143i> ;  that  of  Cologne,  950  ao< 

than  a  reflecting  Catholic  of  the  present  1365 ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Meisi 

time  will  believe  that  the  double  power  of  tenth  century  ;  of  the  cathedral 

tlie  |K)pe,  spiritual  and  wordly,  is  proved  the  convent  of^  Monte  Cassino,  i 

from  St  Peter's  having  two  swords  at  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  tl 

time  of  Christ's  capture,    or    from  tlie  isles.    That  these  societies  of  ar 

ground  on  which  it  was  put  by  Boniface  last  gave  rise  to  one  not  occupied 

VIII,  that  Geno8is  begins  ^  in  the  Ix^gin-  al  building  (specvdaiivt  masoor 

ning,"  and  not  "  in  the  l)eginning8."    Nor  called  by  some),  appears,  from 

does  the  well  informed  mason  credit  tlie  investigation  of  die  history  of  fri 

stories  that  his  society  originated  with  the  ry.    The  first  societies  of  andq 

Greek  mysteries,  or  even  the  Er^ptian,  or  which  free-masonry  appears  to 

that    it   descends    from    the    Dionysian  historical  connexion,  are  the  co 

architects,  from  tlie  Pythagorean  society,  of  architects,  which,  with  the 

or  from  the  Esscnes.  These  institutions  existed  under  the  name  of  coAjgi 
had  little  of  the  chamcler  of  \  eo\i\ivi\x<e<i  porou  \v*\^T^\»xsHlthat  Numa  e 
and  connected  whole,  and  noibaxki^  Bjp^pcaia    >iift  tex  ^at^wwossoa  VqSL  -m^ 
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ehitecta  ^ecUegia  fabnrum),  cret  worship  and  doctrines  of  all  sorts. 

)ther  societies  of  mechanics  The  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  centu- 

{eoOegia  oHj/kum),  after  the  ries  limited  the  eoUegia  as  much  as  possi- 

)  Gre^  societies  or  coUeges  hie,  but  the  later  governments  favored 

and  priests:  he  also    insti-  them  so  much  the  more.    In  the  corjnu 

n  proper  meeting  and  cer-  juris  are  contained  several  lists  of  the  me- 

I  rites.      Accordmg  to  the  chanic  arts,  legally  existinff,  and  free  from 

vreive  tables,  the  cmegia  had  taxation,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 

make  their  own  laws,  and  among  which  we  find  those  of  architects, 

de  certain  treaties  with  each  ship-builders,   machine-builders,  buildera 

tin^  was  contained  in  either  of  baUitttB,  painters,  sculptors,  workers  in 

the  pubhc  laws,  which  was  marble,  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpenters, 

with     Solon's    legislation.  &c.    There  was  no  town  at  all  impor- 

ations  of  all  kinds,  particu-  tant,  no  province  ever  so  distant,  where 

[is  connected  with  hydraulic,  some  of  the  eoUegia^  just  mentioned,  did 

ril  architectiu^,  early  became  not  exist,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western 

ough  all  the  provinces  of  the  and  Eastern  empires,  with  their  peculiar 

,  went  on  continually  increas-  constitutions,  and  having  more  or  less  of 

iperated  most  powerfully  in  a  political  and  a  religious  character.   The 

the  Roman  customs,  sciences,  corporations  of  artificers,  whose  occupa- 

a.    They,  as  it  were,  culti-  tions  were  connected  with  architecture, 

I,  which  the  sword  had  gain-  were  called  upon,  by  imperial  orders,  to 

iul  arts  are,  of  course,  among  come  Sroin  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  as- 

M>rtant  gifbs  which  a  civilized  sist  in  the  building  of  large  cities,  palaces, 

ifer  on  the  rude  tribes  who  churches,  &c.    Similar  artificera  also  ac- 

mdent  on  it    When  an  In-  companied  each  Roman  legion.     Such 

irst  concludes  a  treaty  with  corporations  also  existed  in  Britain  (where 

,  one  of  the  points  has  oflen  the  Romans,  durinjBf  their  conquests,  bulk 

ation  that  the  latter  shall  send  a  great  deal  j,  both  m  the  l^ffioss  there  sta- 

among  them.    If  we  now  tioned  and  m  the  cities.    The  same  was 

lat  the  Romans  were  preemi-  the  case  in  Spain,  France,  on  the  Rhine 

hitectural  race  (like  most  con-  and  on  the  Danube.    It  is  true  that  these 

>n8,  who  have  already  attained  collegia  vanished  in  Britain,  with  most  of 

le  degree  of  civilization),  and  their  works,  when  the  Picts,  Scots  and 

ices  and  arts,  connected  witii  Saxons  devastated  the  country  ;  but,  in 

include  a  vast  range,  and  are  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  Greek 

>nnected  with  the  other  at-  empire,  tljey  continued  to  flourish,  and 

an  advanced  civilization,  we  firom  these  countries  the  Christian  Saxon 

omprehend  that  the  colleges  rulers  of  Britain,  particularly  Alfred  ,and 

must  have  been  of  great  im-  Athelstan,  induced  a  number  of  artificers 

uathe  collegia  were  establish-  and  architects  to  come  to  England  in  or- 

Muiy  times  when  states  were  der  to  build  their  castles,  churches  and 

the  model  of  a  family,  and  convents.    Although  these  foreign  artists, 

I   and    political    constitution  and  the  few  who  bad  survived  the  lav- 

minffled,  tiiey    had,  besides  ages  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  were  Chris^ 

er  of  a  society  of  artificers,  tians,  and  though  most  of  their  leadens  or 

ril  and  religious  institution,  directors  were  clergymen,  yet  the  corpo- 

ter  was  retained  by  the  col-  rations  which  they  formed  had  no  otner 

Jarly  the  collegium  of  archi-  constitutions    than  those  transmitted   to 

>   end  of  the  Roman    em-  them  from  the  Roman  colleges,  which 

insplanted  into  the  corpora-  were  spread  over  all  Christian  Europe, 

hitects   of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  character  of  which  is  stiU  to  be 

tioned,  because  the  constant  learned  from  the  corpus  juris  Bomani.  As 

religion  in  law,  politics  and  the  members  of  these  corporations  of  archi- 

0  means  ceased  in  the  middle  tects  of  the  tenth  century  belonged  to  dif- 

contrary,  in  some  particulars,  ferent  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  public- 
union  was  eflfected.  As  the  ly  or  secretiy  to  sects,  widely  diflfering  in 
pa  held  their  meetings  with  their^tenets,  and  often  condemned  as  heret- 
,  nothing  was  more  natural  ical ;  in  short,  as  they  were  very  different  in 
y  should  become,  in  times  of  fiuth,  customs,  and  manner  of  living,  they 
eal  agitation,  the  place  of  po-  could  not  be  induced  U)  ^o  \q  YAv\gt»xA^ 

aod  religioua  mysteries,  se-  and  to  remain.  Xheie^  Vv^iioviLN.  xc^c^vHSoi^ 
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from  the  pope  and  king  satisfactory  liber-  in  which  the  religious   q>irit  of  tW 

tics  and  letters  of  protections,  especially  times  displayed  itself  to  an  unpanUeU 

jmisdiction  over  tlieir  own  bodies,  and  desree.   Tlie  history  of  these  corpontkn^ 

the  right  of  settling  their  own  wa^es.  as  here  given,  and  their  connexioo  wii 

They  then  united,  under  written  constitu-  the  present  society  of  free-masons,  appoi 

tions,  founded  upon  the  ancient  constitu-  from  what  we  know  of  antiquiiy,  £n 

tiou  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  colleges,  the  liistoiy  of  England,  and  fbn  ii 

and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law.    The  agreement  of  the  constimtions,  spMk 

different  tenets  of  the  members,  the  sci-  and  customs  of  the  present  fiee-mm 

cntific  occupation  and  elevated  views  of  ^vith  those  of  the  alx>ve  corponiktt* 

tlieir  leading  architects  and  clergymen.  Three  documents  have  also  been  fn- 

naturally  gave  rise  to  a  more  liberal  spirit  served,  which  further  prove  that  hiMra 

of  toleration,  a  purer  \iew  of  religion,  and  connexion,  as  well  as  the  doctriiMiMi 

stricter    morals,  tlian  were  common  in  customs  of  those  corporations  of  tbeni^ 

tliose  times  of  civil  feud  and  religious  per-  die  ages,  in  great  perfection,  aad  wU 

secution.    The  lofty  notions  of  Vitruvius  must  be  considered  as  valuable  porfiHi 

(their  constant  manual),  in  regard  to  the  of  the  history  of  that  periods— See  Dk 

dignity  of  an  architect,  may  have  contrib-  drei  altesten  Kunsiurkunden  (kr  Mfm^ 

utcd  to  ennoble  their  character.     Their  rerbruderschaft  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  ldl9)r- 

religious  tenets  being  often  objects  of  sus-  Before  we  speak  of  these  docufflenl^vi 

picion  to  the  orthodox,  they  were  obliged  must  mention  that  some  writers  speikcf 

to  keep  tliem  secret.    Secrecy,  moreover,  the  Culdees  as  having  formed  a  Chrirtii 

was  tlie  character  of  all  the  coq>orations  church  in  England  for  some  centtis 

of  the  middle  ages,  and,  down  to  the  most  before  the  Saxon  conquest  (in449|,Hi 

recent    times,  tlie   corporations  of  me-  sent  bishops  to  the  most  ancient  coock 

chauics  on  the  continent  had  what  they  This  church  was,  together  with  tbe  !•■ 

called  secrets  of  the  cra/2^-certain  words,  man  civilization,  suppressed  by  tbe  M 

or  sometimes  absurd  ceremonies,  by  which  and  .Saxons.    The  Culdees  were  4AKp| 

they  pretended  to  know  each  otlicr.    To  to  seek  refuge   in  the  wiUtoneM  ■ 

this  we  must  add,  that  the  corporations  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  isd  B 

architects,  in  the  middle  o^s,  were  de-  the  small  islands  between  Great  BM 

sccnded  from  tiie  times  of  antiquity,  so  and  Ireland,  chiefly  in  Anglesey  and  Mt* 

that  their  societies  had  received,  in  the  na,  where  tliey  continued  their  apoHoBt 

times  when  Rome  adored  all  gods,  and  institutions  and  usages,  related  to  those  ^ 
listened  to  all  philosophical  systems,  im-       ^_,         ,.  .^.-        - .  ^  ^ 

pressious  derived  from  die  Greek  philo-  ^   J^'f  arch.iccts,  w,th  »*>«''  «f»^» 

I   v,«,      o  vi^'AT^vt  *»  »i.  «i^  xjiiov.^.  |^.«  rnipiis,  formcfl   associations,  called  /nUw,  • 

sophical  schools,  parUculariy   the   Stoic,  Jj^,.,.     ai  an  assembly  held  at  Ratiibci^ 

united  with  some  fragments  of  the  Greek  ]4ay,  it  was  a^^cd  that  a  crand  lody  *«jj 

and  Eg}'ptian  mysteries,  and  subseciuently  *>e  lonnod  ai  .Strasburg.  as  Se  plate  d"  pJJ 

modified  by  notions  acquired  in  the  early  fs^nl'Iy,  and  Umt  the  architect  of  that  ca4e4J 

/.    /,!    •  ^.      .^     ^     ^'     11      /.__  "^  for  the  tunc  neuicr,  should  be  the  erand-aaHo- 

times  of   Christianity    particularly   from  The  sodetv  w;is  composed  of  masters,  €«■?• 

the  Gnostics,  which  led  to  certain  doc-  ions  and  ap|>rcniices,  who  had  a  secrrt  wni 

trincs    and    sacred    ceremonies,  clollied^  with  sijsfns  ol  reco^ition.    In   1464  aad  14fl» 

according  to   tlie   sj)irit  of  the   time,   in  <*»<?»"o  w^rc  general  assemblies  at  Strasbaiif  i.b* 

symbols,   and   constituting  their  esoteric  they  were  aftcrwaixls  nerfecied  for  so«^ 

•'     ,     .  m  »^i  r  I  £>    *u  until  the  enjiH'ror  Maximilian  I,  bemF  at  ilatcw 

mysteries.      The    watchful    eye    of    the  i„  ,  ^yg,   gkntcd  them  certafin  pSvilcges.  b. 

])opes  induced  them  to  keep  tliese  doc-  charter  or  diploma,  which  were  rencwwl  » 

trines  closely  concealed,  in  connexion  witli  confirmed  l)y  subsctjuent  emperors.    These  dif*^ 

tbe  real  secrets  of  their  art,  and  its  sub-  »"^''»  lo^^thcr  with  the  regulations  and  aaim 

Bidiary  branches,    their  rude  clu^niistry,  ::X d'l^a^  ^n  a'che'r^a^h^^^^^^^ 

their  metallurg>',  mid  natural  philosophy,  the  two  ohlest  masons  kept  the  kcvs.  so  ^i 

and  to  preserve  their  knowledge  in  forms  required  ilic  presence  of  all  before  tbe  ck^ 

otherwise  tbrcigii  to  it,  if  they  wished  to  could  be  opened.     These  documents  *tR  • 

escape  pewocution.*      The  great  impor-  existence  until  the  French  re\x>lution,  whet  Aj 

tance  which  architectui.  ossujned  in  those  ^^l^  :^Z^^::!::^^  ^&S 

times,  IS  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  en-  commissioners.    Their  rules  inculcated  tbe ie(« 

thusiasm  for  splendid  houses  of  worship,  sity  of  leading  moral  lives ;  submissioa  ts  *i 

musters,  whom  the  companions  served  ibrfifcs 

*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in  these  seven  years ;  attention  to  their  religious  <kMi 

barbarous  ag^s,  their  secret  doctrines  may  have  and  charity  to  the  noorer  brethren.  2tc.    AiMi( 

(ie^oerated,    and  become  mixed  with  corrupt  the  symbols  were  the  square,  the  plumh-nJc  * 

notions,  as  was  the  case  ^Kith  \\\q  dodev^f  oi     vWcomv^&ste^^'w^c.Viare  distiitfuishiirnariB' 

'J'cmplan.  ^^*^  ci!Skc«r&  q>1  ^Vra^wwaG^\\M^^(ks  daj' 
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church.    Thev  tried  in  vain  land  and  Scodand,  in  its  essential  features^ 

16  rade  Saxon  kings,  but  they  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 

lame  means  as  Augustin,  who  societies  passed  over  into  the  stationary 

the  pope,  with  40  monks,  in  corporations  in  cities.    It  is  proved  by 

BID.    The  Culdees  were  now  historical  documents,  that  in  Scotland  and 

ily  persecuted  by  the  adhe-  England,   lodf;es,  laboring  according  to 

pope.    In  their  persecution,  these  constitutions,  existed  in  an  uninter- 

ned  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  rupted  series,  and  often  admitted,  as  mem- 

in  solitude.     They  at  last  hers,  learned  or  influential  men,  who  were 

B  to  Alfred  and  Atheistan.  not  architects,  including  even  kinss  (ac- 

gave  employment  to  many  cqtted  masons).    The  r^er  will  nnd,  in 

B  building  convents,  casdes,  the  article  Masons,  in  Rees's  Cyclopee- 

B  Culdees  made  use  of  their  dia,  an  account  of  the  chief  events  which 

,  and  the  independence  guar-  happened  to  the  society  of  masons  in 

be  king,  to  teach  them  their  England,  and  of  its  most  influential  mem- 

he  principles.     Usher,  Led-  bers,  the  grand-masters,  &c.    The  society 

ose  treat  of  this  subject    The  of  masons  decreased,  and  sunk  more  and 

0  the  papal  nde  of  the  ques-  more,  as  the  times  changed.    In  1717,  we 

1  to  have  purposely  avoided  find  four  lodges  existing,  in  which  the 
ition  of  the  Culdees.  A  fur-  old  symbols  and  customs  were  still  pre- 
8  thus  assigned  for  the  supe-  served ;  most  of  their  members  were 
vhlch  distinguished  the  archi-  merely  accept  masons.  So  far  extends 
^des  in  the  middle  ages.  The  the  first  penod  of  masonry.  In  1717,  an 
documents  above  mentioned,  essential  change  was  made  by  three 
udon  confirmed,  in  926,  to  all  members  belonging  to  some  of  the  four 
ions  of  architects,  by  king  lodges  just  mentioned,  DesaguUers,  James 
ifough  his  brother  Edwin,  at  Anderson  and  George  Payne.  They 
riginal  of  which,  in  Anjelo-  changed  the  society  into  one  which  had 
ill  preserved  in  York.  The  nothing  more  to  do  with  building,*  but  of 
minds  the  reader  immediate-  which  ^brotherly  love,  relief  and  truth" 
ost  ancient  Oriental  church,  were  to  be  the  essential  characterisdcs. 
m  a  history  of  architecture.  By  retaining  the  name  and  customs  of  the 
dth  Adam,  and  comprising  ancient  fraternity,  the  new  lodges  retained 
om  some  rabbinical  tales,  re-  the  privileges  and  charters  of  those  socie- 
building  of  Babel,  the  temple  ties.  They  further  thought  it  well  to 
with  mention  of  Hiram,  lim-  establish  a  centre  of  union  and  harmony 
er,  to  the  informadon  con-  in  one  grand-master,  the  eldest  mason, 
i  Bible  ;  then  passing  over  to  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  master  of  a 
nd  Romans ;  mentioning  par-  lodge ;  to  constitute  themselves,  pro  fem- 
bagoras,  Euclid  and  Vitruvius.  pore,  one  grand  lodge ;  to  renew  the  quar- 
Hory  of  architecture,  and  the  terly  communications  of  the  brethren  ;  to 
ations  in  Britain,  is  told,  agree-  hold  the  annual  meeting  and  the  festival ; 
ccounts  of  the  best  historians,  and  to  elect  a  grand-master  from  amonff 

other  things,  is  mentioned,  them,  until  they  should  have  a  brother  of 

•anus,  an  honorable  Roman  high  rank  at  their  head.    In  1721,  James 

nised  the  art  about  A.  D.  300,  Anderson  was  charged  to  remodel  the  oki 

fimdamental   institutions  of  constitutions,  and  to  form  thus  a  general 

procured  them  employment,  book  of  constitutions,  which  alone  should 

a  charter  from  the  emperor  be  valid  for  all  the  special  lodges^  in  future 

;cording  to  which  they  should  to  be  established  under  the  authority  of 

ty  in  Britain,  under  the  gov-  this  grand  lodge.     The  constitution  of 

architects.     The  devastation  York  was  made,  by  him,  the  basis,  though 

ry,  and  the  destruction  of  the  he  compared  a  number  of  other  constim- 

the  northern  tribes  and  the  tions.    In  1721,  his  draft  was  accepted, 

Saxons,  is  related,  and  how  with  some  changes,  acknowledged,  and 

belstan  bad  resolved  to  restore  printed  in  1723.    In  1738,  a  new  edition 

md  venerable  society.     AfVer  was  printed.     In  the  editions  of  1756, 

the  16   most   ancient  laws,  1784,  and  in  the  latest  book  of  constitu- 

exactiy  with  every  thing  that  tions  of  the  {[rand  lodge  of  old  masons  at 

itigation  can  find  in  the  corpttt  London,  umted  in  1813  (of  which  the 
f  to  the  coUege  of  architects.       •  gjr  chrisVopVicT  V^tcxi  y*^  SJor  \tjav  ^b«»«^- 

itkm  was  preserved  in  £oir-  master  of  the  andeni  fnx«nuVN. 
28* 
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second  pan  appeared  in  IBIS),  tl|e  tnita  in  ftet,  it       old  be  dSMoM  tk 

of  the  aneieDt  Yoik  inatrament  are  alwavs  to  gire  a  i           dMoncter  of  ohi 

to  be  recognised.    The  following  are  the  nomeroaa  are  tbeir  kNlgea^  and  aa 

most  important  duties  ^eharge$)  of  the  their  chaiacteiaL    They  bmi%  hi 

masons,  as  the  v  appear  m  the  edition  of  pbces^  done  much  good,  bgr  aariH 

17B4|  and,  with  row  alterations,  in  the  poor,  fitaWMhing  schopii^  dec   1 

constitutions  of  1815:     The  mason  is  couudm^they  hate  eicked  the  m 

bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  moraliQr,  and,  of  thb  gOTemmen^  have  been  fn 

if  he  undentands  the  principles  of  the  and  peraeculed,  as  hi  Spain.    Foft 

society,  he  will  neither  be  an  atheist  nor  a  ent   XU   ezoommanieatad  tfaoH 

prefligate.    Though  the  masons  of  an-  we  have  already  aaid,  die  aocic 

oient  times  were  obliged  to  profess  the  been  sometimes  used  Ibr  bad  pi 

reli^n  of  then*  country,  whatever  that  Theae,  however,  are  declared, 

mi^t  be,  it  is  considered  now  more  bene-  membens  to  be  fixfsgn  fiom  ill 

ficud  to  timd  them  to  that  religion  alone  According  to  some  masons^  the 

in  whkh  all  men  a^ree,  and  to  leave  to  requires  a  total  renovation.     Did 

each  his  peculiar  opmions;  they  are  to  be  time  of  Napoleon,  there  often 

men  of  probity  and  honor,  whatever  may  lod^  in  tbe  difoent  rqginienli 

be  their  dtfl^rences  in  name  or  in  opinion,  activi^  of  the  masonie  sodetioL 

By  this,  says  the  constitution,  masonry  French  revolution ;  the  use  of  tfad 

becomes  the  central  poin^  of  union,  and  hj  the  CartMmari ;  their  titles  and  i 

the    means    of   estamirfiing    fiiendsbip  mes^  which  have  too  often  baai 

among  persons  who,  without  il^  would  mere  instruments  of  ostentatiQiii  i 

live  in  continual  separation.    The  mason  not  room  to  describe.    Of  latB,lM 

is  to  be  a  peaceable  subject  or  dtizen,  and  has  attracted  a  peculiar  intefost 

never  to  allow  himself  to  be  involveid  in  V,  States^  in  consequence  of  fSbm 

riots  or  conspiracies  against  the  public  tion  of  a  cotain  WuHam  Moran 

peace  and  the  wel&re  or  the  nation.    No  uted  to  some  of  its  membeni    Th 

private  hatred  or  feud  shall  be  carried  to  nents  of  masonry  ascribe  tUa  «d 

the  threshold  of  the  lodge,  still  less  politi-  fundamental  principles  of  the  aod 

cal  or  reli^ous  disputes,  as  the  masons,  in  therefore  coinder  itt  existeooe  ai 

this  capacity,  are  only  of  the  above-named  sistent  with  the  security  of  the  com 

general  religion :  masons  are  of  all  nations  The  subject  has  given  rise  to  a 

and  tongues,  and  decidedly  against  {>oliti-  contest.    The  dispute,  howevei^  i 

cal  feuds,  which  never  have  been  fevor-  cent,  and  is  still  pursued  with  • 

able  to  the  welfere  of  the  lodges,  nor  ever  wannth,  that  it  cannot  be  conad 

will  be.    The  second  of  the  «bove-men-  yet,  of  a  historical  character,  ai 

tioned   documents   was   written    under  require  to  be  treated  of  at  leD| 

Henry  VI  of  England,  first  printed  in  Aie  work  like  the  present    A  brief  ai 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  1753,  p.  417  et  of  the  fects  or  the  Morgan  case 

seq^  and,  since  then,  has  been  repeatedly  found  under  tbe  head  of  Morra 

reprinted.    The  last  of  the  three  docu-  refer  the  reader,  fer  ftirther  imoi 

ments  is  the  ancient  mode  of  admitting  to  Preston's  mustraHtnu  <^  Mam 

masons,  as  it  is  still  exercised  by  all  the  edition,  London,  181J2h  Lawrie^ 

masons  of  the  ancient  En^Ush  system.    It  of  Drte-mcuonry  (Edinbunfa,  1804 

contains  some  customs  ofthe  Roman  col-  ry's  Mstoire  mi  Qrand-Orietd  de 

leges,  and  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  (Paris,  1812);   and  his  Ada  tak 

monks  and  ascetics.  From  this  ritual,  that  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1815) ;  Santna,  t 

of  the  new  English  grand  lodge,  contain-  voUkommene   Baumtuter    (4th    c 

ed  in   Browne's   Master-Key   (London,  Muhenac^  by  Lmdener  (3d  editioi 

1802),  differs  in  some  imix>rtant  particu-  fVninaifer-JSricytiopd<<ie,      by     ] 

lars,  though  they  agree  m  spuit    The  (Leipsic,  1822,  3  vols.);  DU  drd 

first  lodge  in  France,  after  the  l^^ngjish  jirun«(uiiut«2m<2er  JVeunotirerMi 

system,  was  established  in  Paris,  in  1725 ;  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  2d  edition,  1819 

in  CSermanyJin  Hamburg),  in  1735 ;  in  Masoba  ;  a  collection  of  ranai 

America,  1730.    The  more  the  (»der  was  ical,  grammatical  and  exegetioaL 

extended,  the  less  intimate  became  the  books  ofthe  Old  Testament,  bytt 

connexion^ of  the  lodges;  seceasions  took  ish  doctors  of  the  third  and  ane 

place ;  new  systems  were  established ;  centuries.     After  they  had  kq 

rivalry  cH^n  occurred;  to  the  three  first  transmitted  o       '  (henoe  die  m 

degrees  of  appreatiioef  com^^amoa  and  froi^^  tradN^^^  ^aaMi  ^pvora  ftia 
maaier,  ndditS^  cineB  wore    %dA»QL\  unA^x^CkR^^vD^^'^iAM^IpDaa^ 
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txuryf  in  TibenMf  where  there  was  a  operas,  as  they  are  in  dialo^e,  performed 

iifatod  Jewish  school,  and,  from  time  on  a  stage,  ornamented  widi  machinery, 

faie^  additions  were  made.    It  is  di-  dances  and  decorations,  and  have  always 

iSinto  the  great  and  little :  the  former  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.    The  parts 

ttbm  the  mole  collection,  in  separate  in  the  masques  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

ki ;  the  latter  is  an  extract  from  die  tecnth  centuries  were  usually  represented 

BTvatioDB,  which  were  written  in  the  W  the  first  personages  of  the  kingdom : 

rgfaw  of  the  biblical  manuscripts.    It  is  if  at  court,  die  king,  queen  and  princes  of 

MMtant  ibr  the  criticism  of  tlie  Old  Tee-  the  blood  often  penormcd  in  diem.  James 

Mitt  CD  account  of  its  indications  of  I  carried  to  its  height  the  glory  of  the 

TmnouB  readings ;  and  it  contains  many  masque.     It  had  hitherto  consisted  of 

nMe  explanations  of  difficult  iiussages.  music,  dancing,  gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a 

li  to  be  regretted  that  the  auttiors  and  display  of  grotesque  personages  and  fantas- 

leelorB  (the  Masorites)  spent  their  time  tic  dresses;  but  it  now  assumed  a  higher 

he  most  laborious  ana  useless  trifling, —  character,  and  became  ^  married  to  immor- 

mted  the  verbs  and  words,  and  even  tal  verse."    Previously,  **  their  c^iiefaim,'' 

I  consonants,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  says  Warton,  **  seems  to  have  been  to  sur- 

■d  the  middle  word  and  letter  of  each  prise  by  the  ridiculous  and  exaggerated 

iky  and  marked  the  verses  which  con-  oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  singularity 

ft  all  the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  al-  and  splendor  of  the  dresses.    Every  thing 

ibeC,  &C.    The  Masora  was  gradually  was  out  of  nature  and  propriety.    Fre- 

jOflit  into  a  state  of  tlie  greatest  confu-  quently  the  masque  was  attended  with  an 

nlijr  saccessive  additions,  and  the  er-  exhibition  of  some  gorgeous  machiner}', 

•  of  tnmacribers:  but,  in  die  beginning  resembling  the  wonders  of  a  modem  wm- 
Aa  uleenth  century,  it  was  once  more  tomime ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  hall  of 
Inoed  to  oider  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  the  palace,  the  usual  place  of  performance. 

Sin,  far  Daniel  Biomberg,  a  printer  in  a  vast  mountain,  covered  with  tall  trees, 

mlBSUia  rabhinUa  Hebr^  Veuice,  arose  suddenly,  from  whose  openinff  cav- 

18^1531,1525— 38,  foho);  and,  a  century  erns  issued  hermits,  pilgrims,  shepherds, 

9r»  John  Buxtorf  the  elder  comnleted  tlie  knights,  damsels  and  gipsies,  who,  being 

■k  of  his  predecesBor  (Bale,  1018,  folio),  regaled  with  spices  and  wine,  dancer!  a 

Has^ux.  or  Mask  ;  a  theatrical  drama,  inorisco  or  morris   dance.    They  were 

leh  in  nvor  in  the  courts  of  princes,  ag^ain  received  into  the  mountain,  which, 

ifa^  the  BXteenth  and  sevcnteenUi  cen-  with  a  symphony  of  rebecs  and  recorders, 

dei^m  the  latter  particularly  in  England,  closed  its  caverns,  and,  tumbling  to  pieces, 

feqr  tra  the  most  brilliant  and  imagina-  was  replaced  by  a  ship  in  full  sail,  or  a 

•  ttDong  the  entertainments  of  our  En-  casde  besieged."  (History  of  English  Po- 
iril  •ooefltoiB,  and  are  traced,  with  much  ctru^  sec.  44.)  This  glittering  chaos  was 
lUbilily,  to  the  rehgious  processions  reduced  to  order  by  the  genius  of  Ben 
'te church  of  Rome,  in  which  various  Johnson;  not  that  he  was  the  first  who 
ripcnnl  characters  were  represented,  united  poetry  with  music,  dancing  and 
m  oome  occasional  tinge  of  burlesque  scenery,  but  he  was  more  largely  employ- 
knniQr*    The  masque,  or,  as  we  sliould  ed  than  any  other  poet  of  his  time  in  this 

ft  call  it,  in  its  infancy,  the  masquer"  branch  of  the  drama.  In  liis  masques,  along 

in  Offder  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ^vith  much  that  is  frigid,  wearisome  and 

'--*--  of  drama  into  which  it  ultimately  pedantic,  may  also  be  found  much  fine 

I,  eoriy  became  a  prevalent  fasliion  poetry.    The  masques,  tliough  they  make 

_^  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  a  great  show  on  paper,  were  prolmbly  not 

eoQit  of  Henry  VIII,  before  the  ty-  a  little  defective  in  exhibition.    Sir  Dud- 

Mfb  nnguinary  Ucentiousneas  had  del-  ley  Carleton,  an  eye-wimess,  writes  to 

lid  it  with  blood,  presented  many  of  Winwood  as  follows :  ^  At  night,  we  had 

Wm  floneouB  spectacles.    According  to  the  queen's  maske    in  the    banqueting- 

AnSbed^  chronicle,  the  firet  masque  house,  or  rather  the  pagent    There  was  a 

in  inland  was  in  1510,  in  the  great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  die  room, 

of  Henry's  reign.    In  1530,  a  which  had  motion,  and  in  it  were  the 

u   periormed   at    Whitehall,  images  of  sea-horses,  and  otiier  terrible 

^  of  music,  dancing,  and  a  ban-  fishes,  which  were  ridden  by  Moon,  The 

_^  'a  disf^y  of  grotesque  person-  indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fMi  and 

Jm  and  fimtaatic  dresses."    Shakspeare,  no  water.    At  the  further  end  was  a  great 

Momont  and  Fletcher  have  frequentiy  shell,  in  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein  were 
MMhiiiiiiI  nnaqiies  into  their  plava  The    four  seats,  on  YrV\\eV\  «bX  i\i«  (^««i\  vcA 
WifkiikmtBquegbearaomeTcaemmajice  to    her  ladiea.    Their  apv^x^^  >v«&  ^^^^^'^ 
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too  light  and  courtesan-like  for  such  great  the  words  Catechmnem^  ente, 

ones.    Instead  of  vizzards,  their  faces  and  (i.  e.  concioy  tlie  meeting),  or  5f 

arms,  up  to  the  ellMWR,  were    painted  chwntfwntm  rtmaruerity  exeaifw 

hlack,  which  was  disguise  sufficient,  for  they  were  dismissed   {ditmisw 

they  were  hard  to  be  known ;  but  it  be-  mtfta),  finom  which  circumstan 

came  them  nothing  so  well  as  their  red  sequoytbe  whole  ser^'ice  receive 

mid  white;  and  you  cannot  imagine  a  hence,again,  the  division  of  mic 

more  ugly  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-faced  menommj  and  missa  Jidelium, 

Moors.**    ( Winwood*8  MemoriaU,  11,  44.J  similar  dismission  takes  place  ii 

Milton's  Comus  is  the  most  beautiful  or  ings  of  mo6t  Protestant  sects 

the  productions  which  bear  the  name  of  States,  before  the  Lord's  suppei 

masque.    This  exquisite  spacimen  of  lofty  persons,   not    in    communion 

thought,  beautiful  imagery,  and  splendid  church  there  assembled,  or  wit 

veraitication,  is  said,  by  Gilford,  to  be  de-  er,  are  impliedly  requested  to 

fective  as  a  masque,  and,  bv  IV  Israeli,  church.      In  tlie   article  Lora 

not  to  be  a  inaaquo  at  all,  referring,  prob-  the  reader  will  find  the   Proti 

ably,  to  the  deficiency  of  music  and  ma-  Catholic  views  resfiecting  the 

rhinery  ;   but  Warton  says,   witli  truth,  tlie  sacrifice  of  mass,  the  holy 

"The  intrinsic  graces  of  its  exquisite  po-  of  the  mass,  and  the  decreem  of 

ftry  disdained  assistance  ;  ond,  whetiier  cil  of  Trent  respecting  this,  thi 

Comus  be  or  be  not  deficient  as  a  drama,  wintial  point  of  Roman  Catho 

I  am  of  opinion  that  our  author  here  is  It  remains,  therefore,  to  give  I 

inferior  only  to  his  own  Paradise  Lost"  count  of  the  celebration  of  the  i 

Puritanism  banished  the  Muses,  and  the  When  the  number  of  tlie  faithl 

masques  in  their  train.  ed,  and  communities  of  Chris 

Mass;  properly  speaking,  the  prayers  not  merely  in  the  citit.>s,  but  i 

and  cereoKMiies  which    acconipany  the  villugeK,  die  celebration  of  divi 

consecration  of  tlie  eucliarist    Tlie  word  was  intrusted  also  to  priests,  w 

is  used  generally  for  all  that  part  of  the  officiated  onlv  before  tlic  whol 

(Catholic  service  in  which  the  eucliarist  is  nity,  and  on  days  appointed  fo 

offeraL    The  Latin  word  is  mtMo,  which  pose ;  at  a  later  period,  also,  o 

name,  in  eariy  times,  designateil  tlie  public  days,  and  even  alone,  for  their 

Hervice  of  the  Christians,  celebrated  un-  fit,  with  the  assistance  of  one  al 

der  tlie  direction  of  a  Uitourf^  (nee  lAt-  only.     Thus  oripnatiMl,  with  tl 

tii^ETUi),  g(*nerally  the  bishop  liimsi*lf,  with  hjIciiim  rnuM^sulHi)  th<>  low  or  pr 

the  aiwifitanco  of  several  s('r\'antH  of  the  ]K>rfoniied  hy  the  prif'st,  fuiNis) 

tduir  (die  eldens  deacons  and  othen«),  in  ultar-f«t>rvant  only.     Thr  Prr>t«'! 

prvsence  of  the  wholf  coinniunity.     Ac-  nidrr  thin,  ('\<>ii  arronliii^  to  th 

ror^ling  to  the  (>xaniplc  given  in  the  Acts  d<M>tniH*  of  the  mass  its<>lf,  n  gi 

of  tlie  A|N>8tles  (ii,  41 — 42),  and  other  pas-  mid  iimiiy  Catholic  authors  ha 

sap's,  this  Her\ice   consisted  of  pniyers,  nnl  with  them,  while  others  ni:i 

singing  (chiefly  |Mahns),  reading  of  }H>r-  it  is  iiidis|H'iisal»le,  us  it  would 

fioiis  of  die  liible,  pn'uciiin;;,  and  the  rel-  sihie  oilitTwis**  to  cons<'4*nite  tli 

ehration  of  the  Lord's  sup|M*r.     The  fwo-  thesiek,  &e. ;  and,  lM'>ides,  scr 

i»k*  not  only  underst<M>d  what  was  done,  hermits  in  the  deseru*  must  hav 

hut  also  sun^%  nrs}Minded,  prayed,  and  n'-  vA  private  mass.     Tliis,iif  coiir 

eeivetl  bn'ad  and  wine  in  the  I«(inrs  su|>-  in^Mm  the  gnuind  that  the  mass,i 

|MT.     Very  earlv,   howeviT,   thron^di  the  nf  the  early  anrluiriti's,  wils  aln 

so  callinJ  discipltna  arrant  [mn*  the  Catho-  o|m'(I.     Ifthe  matv  is  of  siieh  >ii 

lie  }ittrt  of  th(^  article   IjonCs  Nii/;^r),  it  ellicacy  tin  a  p^'at  |Kin  of  the 

iN'caine    customary,    and,    acconlitifr    lo  consider  it ;  if  it  is  an  actual  an 

many,  universiil,  during  the    first    thn^*  Mientice  of  Christ  for  our  aiu 

centuries,  to  divid«'  the  divine  si*r\'ice  into  miLsst's  may  also  U*  atlmi:«<ihlt\  i 

two  chivf  iMurts,  hy  sefianiting  the  rest  nf  fiirm  of  the  celvbnition.  f^iund 

the  ser%'ice   fn>m  the   releliratitm  of  the  sn|»|s»sitii>n  of  (he  pn*s«*iire  4if  i 

eurharist     (inly  tlie  faithful,  who  ii\ed  may  Is*  incnnsistent  with  them. 

nctiialta[h  cornniuiiion  widi  the  cliun*h.  <  l)niti<»n  of  ihe  eucliarist  or  the 

wt*n«flW>wed  to  Im'  pn'siwit  at  the  latter:  anite  fn>m  the  pn*achini!,  Im'C 

nt  the  tvniier,  also,  the  cairrhumtns  (q.  >.),  and  iiion*  cnminon,  and  the  acn 

ihe  |M'nitt>nts,  and  even  unlN'lievers:  hut  |iationofthe|M.*opleinit  graduall 

theiM*  claiHes  were  tlismisiMti   before  the  The  res|M>nrtiti,  ^c,  werv  inaili 

celebntioii  of  the  eucbarist  was  begun,  hy  vaiit  of  the  altar,  and  the  priest  i 
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id  fffBioeintBr^httngBB  to  which  spiUingof  the  blood.'    It  is  no  longer  in 

lie  ^customed   themselves  the  use.    The  masa  of  the  dey  is  such  as  is 

diiy  as  the  knowledge  of  the  an-  proper  lo  the  season,  or  to  the  feast  which 

unmges^   in  which    the   masses  is  celebrated.     Votive  masa  is  an  extraor- 

mmed  (in  the  Oriental  church  dinary  mass,  beades  that  of  the  day,  re- 

ik,  and  in  the  Latin  church  the  hearsed  on  some  extraordinanr  occasion. 

ecame  more  and  more  limited.  I^h  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  deacon  and 

r  of  priests  and  servants,  includ-  su&deacon,  and  sung  by  the  choristerB. 

later  period,  the  singers  and  mu-  Besides  these,  there  are  different  masses, 

>ok  the  place  of  the  people,  and  according  to  the  different  rites :  tlie  Crreek 

3  difference  of  the  solemn  and  the  mass,  the  Latin   masSy  the  Romian  and 

nasB  came  to  consist  in  this  cir-  Gregorian  mass,   GaUican,   GoUiic  mass^ 

^  only,  the  people  having  ceased  &c.    One  of  the  greatest  objections  of  the 

ay  part  in  the  mass,  and  the  ser-  Protestants  against  the  Catholic  religion  is 

Qg  delivered  separate  from  this  the  doctrine  of  the  mass.  They  are  offend- 

jr.    This  state  of  things  has  re-  ed  with  the  doc^e  that  the  sacrament 

0  this  day,  at  least  in  by  far  the  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  made,  in  the  mass, 
number  of  Catholic  countries,  a  sacrifice  continuaUy  repeated  for  the 
8^then,at  present  consists  of  four  reconciliation  of  sins,  this  appearing  to 
chief  parts :  1.  the  introduction,  them  as  the  application  of  Jewish  and 
oms  its  chief  part,  is  called  the  heathenish  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's 
m,  and  formerfy  constituted,  with  supper,  while  the  Bible  declares  that 
311,  the  mass  of  the  catechumens ;  Christ  has  offered  himself  by  his  death  on 
ertortum,  or  sacrifice ;  3.  the  con-  the  cross,  once  for  all,  for  the  atone- 

1  or  transubstantiation  ;  4.  the  ment  of  sins,  and  the  Lord's  supper  is  no 
ion.    These  four  chief  parts,  of  sacrifice  to  God,  but  the  offering  of  God's 

0  ktter  three  are  considered  the  grace  to  men.  To  this  the  Catholics  re- 
B&dal,  are  composed  of  several  ply  that,  according  to  Scripture  and  tradi- 
18^  each  having  its  proper  denom-  tion,  the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifice ;  that  the 
tl^  are  prayers,  songs,  shorter  bodyandblood  of  Christ  are  actually  pres- 
irpasBBgesofthe  Holy  Scriptures,  ent  in  the  eucharist  (see  hordes  Supper)^ 
unber  of  ceremonies,  which,  as  and  that  ''they  do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  dii- 
atial  point  of  the  mass  is  the  ferent  from  that  ofthe  cross;  that  it  is  Jesus 

of  the  Lord,  consist  partly  of  Christ  himself,  who  offers  himself  through 

al   ceremonies,    commemorative  the  hands  of  the  priests;  that  he  therefore 

ant  circumstances  in  the  Savior's  is  the  principal  priest  or  pontiff  and  vie- 

pu  of  devotion  and  homage  paid  tim,  as  he  was  likewise  on  the  cross, 

neeence  of  the  Lord  in  the  host.  Can  we,"  continues  the  Catholic  Diction^ 

r  of  these  ceremonies,  and  of  the  naxrt  dt  Thiologie  (Toulouse,  1817),  from 

lehration  of  llie  mass,  is  given  in  which  the  foregoing  passage  is  also  taken 
al  (q.  v.l  or  mass-book.     The  ■  — "  can  we  testify  our  gratitude  to  God 

le  modined  according  to  many  better  than  by  offering  to  him  the  most 

inees.     Thus  certain  parts  are  preciousofall  the  gifts  which  he  has  made 

according  to  the  saint  in  honor  to  us — ^his  only  Son,  whom  he  deigned  to 

1  the  mass  is  celebrated,  or  the  grant  us,  and  who  gave  himself  as  a  vic- 
f  the  year  connected  with  differ-  tim  for  our  .redemption  ?  We  then  say, 
8  in  the  Savior's  life,  or  the  pur-  with  David,  '  For  all  things  come  of 
which  the  mass  is  said,  as  the  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
» d^fimetis  (mass  for  the  dead),  or  thee.'  (/  Ckron,  xxix,  14.)  We  therefore 
tided  for  the  invocation  of  the  have  full  jpnound  to  hope  that  God,  touch- 
sat,  and  others.  Deviations  from  ed  by  this  oblation,  will  grant  us  new 
lished  rite  gave  rise  to  the  missa  grace,"  &c.     Intimately  connected  with 

tr^aciaUi,  muUifaciataj  formed  me  dogma  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  is 
ig  two,  three  and  more  masses  the  do^ma  of  the  masses  for  the  dead, 
e  canon.  Missa  pnesandificaio'  which  is  equally  offensive  to  the  Protest- 
bat  m  which  tlie  host  has  been  ant.  As  the  CathoUc  church  maintains 
ted  one  or  several  days  before-  that  the  believers  who  depart  from  this 
hich  is  more  common  in  tiie  world  without  having  sufiicientbf  aitoned 
tiurch  than  in  the  Latin.  Missa  by  suffering  for  theu*  sins,  are  ofil^d  to 
(frv  mass,  is  that  which  was  cele-  suffer  in  the  other  world  a  temporary  pun- 
rimout  wine  ;  for  instance,  on  ishment,  it  also  believes  that  the  sacrifice 
lis,  in  Older  to  prevent  the  of  the  mass,  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ,  maf 
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be  made  efficacious  for  the  remission  of  settled  the  ceremoniea  and  unga  of  Ab 

this  punishment     Catholics  admit  that  mass. 

the  abuses  which  have  been  connected  Massa-Ca&raba  ;  a  ducby  of  Ink 
with  the  mass  are  enonnous;  but,  say  bounded  principally  by  "[nneany  and  fla 
many  of  them,  thev  have'  been  abolished  duchy  of  Modena,  celebrated  for  the  p» 
by  the  council  of  Trent.  Protestants,  duction  of  the  beautiflil  white  Cana 
however,  cannot  find  that  tliese  abuses  marble,  much  used  in  sculpture,  bi 
have  been  eradicated,  though  they  may  dependent  on  the  duchy  of  Modena. 
have  diminished.  If  in  Catholic  countries  Massachusetts  ;  one  of  the  U.  SMa; 
— perhaps  without  exception — masses  for  bounded  north  by  Vermont  and  Nnr 
the  dead  can  be  procured  for  a  certain  fee,  Hampshire,  east  by  the  Atlantie  oeei^ 
so  that  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island  al 
said  are  either  entirely  released  from  pur-  Connecticut,  and  west  by  New  Yak; 
gatory,  or  many  years  of  their  pain  remit-  lat.  41^  15^  to  42°  54^  N. ;  Ion.  69^  5lf  a 
ted,  this  special  application  of  the  great  73°  3(X  W. ;  length,  from  east  to  weii,]8l 
offering  of^Jesus  seems  to  ihem  to  deviate  miles;  breadth,  fh>m  north  to  south, M; 
most  essentially  from  the  tiue  meaning  of  area,  7800  square  miles  ;  populaiioa,  k 
the  scriptures.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  it  1790,  388,737 ;  1800,  ASOfiiS ;  19% 
was  very  common  to  find  the  power  of  472,040;  1830,  533;287;  1830,  610^ 
releasing  from  purgatory  a  certain  number  viz.  white  males,  294,449 ;  white  frnah^ 
of  souls  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  3(M3,559;  fi^  blacks^  700iSw  TheBWea 
attributed  to  a  number  of  masses,  said  at  divided  into  14  counties,  and  303  toma 
particular  altars ;  and  the  cheapness  of  the  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Conneclte 
price  for  which  such  great  benefit  could  be  which  is  na\dgable  by  steam-boata  of  aM 
procured  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  vraa  draught,  the  Merrimac,  Charles^  Coooa^ 
not  unfrequently  extolled.  The  dispute  Blackstone,  Miller*^  Chickopee,  Deeifieli^ 
relative  to  the  mass  is  by  no  means  re-  Westfield,  and  Housatonic  All  datt 
stricted  to  the  two  parties,  the  Protestants  rivers  abound  in  falls,  which  affiNrd  nlh 
and  Catliolics.  Not  a  few  of  the  Catholics  able  mill-seats,  appropriated  to  manufh^ 
are  desirous  of  essential  changes,  particu-  turing  operations.  Tne  chief  RKNUdHi 
larly  the  disuse  of  a  language  which  is  are  a  part  of  the  Green  mountain  ridfB^ 
not  understood  by  the  people,  and  of  many  which  extends  from  north  to  south  thioa^ 
masses  connected  witn  legends,  evidently  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  omNI 
and  acknowledgedly  fictitious.  Thus  Mr.  elevated  summits  of  this  ridge  are  Saddk 
von  ReichUn  Meldegg,  professor  of  eccle-  mountain,  near  the  north-western  aagb 
HJastical  history  and  dean  of  the  (Catholic)  of  tlie  state,  and  Tahconick,  on  the  wcai- 
theoiogical  department  at  the  university  of  em  border.  Mount  Tom,  and  mount  Hoi- 
Freiburg,  has  lately  advocated  these  and  yoke,  near  tlie  Connecticut  river,  are  le- 
other  changes,  for  which,  of  course,  he  markable  elevations,  which  afibrd,  fion 
has  been  violently  attacked  by  the  Roman  their  summits,  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
partjr.  (See  a  pamphlet  enLtlcd  Wider  surrounding  country.  A  second  ridge 
romtsche  Verketzerungssucht,  Guiachten  passes  through  the  state  near  its  centie. 
eines  aufrichti^en  Canonisten  (Against  the  The  greatest  elevation  of  this  ridge  is  Wa- 
Disposition  ofTlome  to  proscribt^  for  Here-  chuset,  in  the  town  of  Princeton.  T%b 
sics.  Opinion  of  a  sincere  Canonist),  state  abounds  in  small  lakes,  which  ue 
Leipsic,  I831.)--The  advocates  of  the  use  usually  called  ponds.  The  largest  flf 
of  a  language,  in  the  ma&s,  which  is  not  these  are  the  Assawampset  and  Loaf 
understood  by  the  people,  maintain  that  ponds,  in  Middleborough,  Podunk  aai 
the  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  not  always  for-  Quabaug  ponds,  in  Brookfield,  and  the 
eign  to  the  people ;  that  it  was  translated  Naukcag  ponds,  in  AshbumhanL  TTie 
into  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Russian,  last-named  arc  situated  more  than  1100 
Sclavonic,  Illyrian,  &c.,  but  that  it  has  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  aai 
not  been  changed  as  the  languages  went  soveral  other  ponds,  in  the  westem  Mit 
on  changing.  ^  So  that  the  Oriental  Chris-  of  the  suite,  have  a  still  higher  elevaDoa 
tians,"  they  say,  "  understand  the  liturgy  The  soil,  for  tlie  most  part,  is  fit  fbr  cott' 
in  use  among  them  no  better  than  the  Eu-  vation,  and  much  of  it  is  well,  and  sone 
ropean  nations  the  Latin  liturgy.'**  (See  of  it  very  highly,  cultivated.  Inthesoaih- 
Dtd.  de  ThM.,  vol.  v,  p.  291.)  Greeory  I,  eastern  counties,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  aoi 
or  the  Great  (he  died  about  604),  first  very  productive :  in  the  eastern  and  anl- 
•  The  Calholics  in  Silesia  have  lately  peUtioned  ^*^  counties,  it  isin  general  good^  tfaotl^ 
to  have  the  mass  said  to  them  iu  the  G*cnnan  Ian-  "^^  luxuriant.  The  same  may  be  said  01 
gaage.  the  soil  of  the  western  partt^  with  die 
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II  of  CKtennve  tracts,  which  are  on  chiefly  aloog  the  coast    A  laige  num- 

aouB  and  rocky.    The  state  is  in  her  of  vessels  and  seamen  are  employ^ 

hilly,  but,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  in  these  fisheries,  and  the  produce  is  very 

I  the  hills  are  of  moderate  eleva-  great    The  manufactures  of  cotton  and 

he  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  chiefly  by 

xf  ^rasB  and  fiuit  trees.    Nearly  large  and  opulent  companies,  with  ma- 

&ujt8  of  temperate  climates  are  chinery  which  is  moved  by  water  power. 

d  with  success,  and  also  Indian  The  capital  ofthe  state,  and  of  all  the  New 

)  and  other  kinds  of  grain.    The  England  states,  is  Bo^on.    It  has  61^302 

08  of  Berkshire  afibid  an  abun-  inhabitants.  The  towns  next  in  size,  are 
*  iron  ore.  Boe  ore  is  found  in  Salem  and  New  Bedford.  They  are  rich 
er  and  PlymouUi  counties,  and  it  towns,  extensively  engaged  in  foreien 
ivdv  worked.  Anthracite  coal  is  commerce,  the  former  particularly  in  the 
1  Worcester.  There  ]b  a  lead  India  trade,  and  the  latter  in  the  whale 
Southampton,  to  which  a  subter-  fishery.  Nantucket  is  a  town  also  largely 
ossage  of  1000  feet  in  length  has  engaged  in  the  whaJe  fishery.  The  other 
ened,  chiefly  through  solid  rock,  chief  commercial  and  fishing  towns,  are 
apneas  of  lead  Grom  the  mines  of  Newburyport,  Marblehead  and  Plymouth. 

and  IlUnois  has  suspended  the  The  chiefmanufkcturing  towns  are  Lowell, 

pon  this  mine.    Marble  and  lime-  Taunton,  Springfield  and  Waltham.  There 

)  found  in  exhaustless  quarries  in  are  many  other  handsome  and  flourishing 

•tockbridge,    Lanesborough    and  inland  towns,  among  which  are  Worcester, 

u    The  middle  and  eastern  parts  Northampton  and  Pittsfield.    The  execu- 

ite  abound  in  quarries  of  granite  tive  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 

ist  description  for  building  stone,  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  coun- 

I  of  soap-stone  are  found  in  Mid-  cil,  who  are  chosen  annually.    The  legis- 

The  occupations  of  the  inhab-  lature  consists  of  a  senate,  of  40  members, 

9  agriculture,  conmierce,  naviga-  chosen  annually,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
ling  and  manufacturing.  Agri-  sentatives,  of  one  or  more  members  nt>m 
is  pursued  almost  exclusively  bv  each  town  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  small  ferms,  who  labor  with  ofthe  smaDer  towns),  consisting,  in  all,  of 
Q  hands.  The  commerce  of  the  500  or  600  members,  when  the  towns  ex- 
ends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ercise  their  full  privilege  of  choosing 
qping  of  this  state  is  more  nume-  members.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
A  that  of  any  other  in  the  Union,  supreme  judicial  court  of  four  judges,  and 
be  extent  of  its  foreign  commerce,  a  court  of  common  pleas  ofthe  same  num- 
sond  only  to  New  York.    The  her  of  judges,  who  hold  their  appoint- 

imports  into  the  state  of  Massa-  ments  during  good  behavior.    Both  courts 

in  tne  year  ending  Sept  30, 1829,  are  held,  at  stated  periods,  in  each  county. 

,500,744,  of  which  $12,289,308  in  The  university,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  most 

ere  imported  in  American  vessels,  hberally  endowed  literary  institution  in 

le  of  exports  from  the  state,  in  the  the  U.  States,  and  has  given  to  the  coun- 

ir,  was  (8,^254,937.    The  amount  try  the  greatest  number  of  literary  men.   It 

ige  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  has  a  president,  eight  professors,  and  six 

n  foreign  ports,  in  the  same  year,  tutors  an^  other   teacners,  besides  four 

i550  tons,  and  die  amount  which  professors  of  the  medical  school,  three  of 

.  from  the  same  ports  was  140,187.  the  theological  school,  and  two  of  the  law 

amount  117,60b  tons  entered  at,  school    It  has  a  library  of  36,000  volumes 

i03  departed  from,  the  port  of  of  choice  books.     There  are  two  other 

The  amount  of  shipping  own-  colleges  in  the  state,  viz.  Amherst  collegei 

6  state  on  the  last  day  of  De-  near  Northampton,  and  Williams  college. 

18S^  employed  in  the  foreign  at  Williamstown,  each  of  which  has  a 

Ming  trade  and  in  the  fisheries,  president,  three  or  four  professors,  and 

IJsSi    tons.     The   fisheries   are  two  tutors.    There  is  a  nchly  endowed 

of  three  kinds,  viz.   the   whale  and  flourishing  theok)gical  seminary  at 

which   is  carried  on  in  distant  Andover.    It  has  four  professors,  who  are 

ahips  fitted  out  chiefly  at  Nan-  supported  by  the  income  derived  from 

and  mw  Bedford ;  the  cod  fish-  permanent  ninds,  and  has  commodious 

Kb  is  carried  on  pardy  on  the  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  profes- 

mam  coasts  of  the  U.  States,  and  son  and  students,  and  for  other  purposes. 

r  Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  There  are  in  the  state  43  incorporated 

madDerel  fii^ry,  which  is  carried  academies,  part  for  male,  and  part  for  fe« 
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male  pupils.    There  are  several  well  con-  MASSACHUsibrTs  Bat  ;   a   Ian 

ducted  private   schools,  of  considerable  situated  east  of  the  central  part  or 

celebrity.     The  most   distineuinhed  of  chusetts,  and  bounded  on  the  ii 

these  is  tlie  Round  Hill  school,  at  North-  cape  Ann,  and  on  the  south  by  ca 

anopton,  which  has  been  highly  successful,  (For  the  former  province  of"^  tht 

fioni  the  enlightened  views  and  varied  see  ATew  EnglantL) 

accomplishments  of  its  proprietor,  and  the  Massagetx  ;  a  collective  nam 

liberal  provision  which  he  has  made  for  by  the  ancients  to  the  unknown  t 

the  best  instruction  in  the  various  depart-  Nonhem  Asia,  who  dwek  to  the 

ments.    The  means  of  common  educa-  south  of  the  Caspian  sca^  as  fiu 

tion  are  provided  at  the  public  expense  frontiers  of  the  Persian  mooarrhi 

throughout  the  state.    Public  schools  for  region  is  at  present  the  resklenc 

instructing   all    children  whose   parents  Turkestans  and  Karakalpaks.    Tl 

choose  to  send  them,  are  supported  in  all  oflen  occurs  in  tlie  Scythian  and 

the  towns.  In  the  large  towns  these  schools  histories ;  in  the  latter,  particular 

are  of  a  high  character.    They  are  not  re-  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  (q.  v.)     TL 

garded  as  charity  schools,  but  as  public  were  a  tribe  of  the  Massagets. 

institutions,  whore  the  rudiments  of  learn-  Massalians.    (See  Mtssaiimu 

ing  are  acquired  from  the  same  sources  Mass  a  duello,  properiy,  Thom 

by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  tlie  ello,  bom  at  Amalfi,  gauied  a  \i\ 

poor.     Many    public   improvements   of  in  Naples,  as  a  fisherman,  and  a  « 

^wous  kinds  liave  been  inade,  chiefly  by  fish  and  fruit    Although  very  ] 

companies  incorporated  by  tlie  state  legis-  liad  a  proud  and  enterprisinj^  spir 

lature.    A  grvat  number  of  turnpike  roads  love  of  freedom,  and  the  boldm 

have  been  Tmilt  by  such  companies,  and  wliich  he  expressed  himself  re 

the  means  of  communication  m  the  state  the  onprewion  which  the  kingdoc 

have    been    thereby    greatly   imptored.  pies  tiad  long  endured  flom  Spi 

They  liave,  in  general,  been  productive  cured  him  a  large    faction    am 

of  little  emolument  to  their  proprietors,  common  people,  who  admire<l  I 

chough  they  Imvo  been  highly  beneficial  nosK.    As  he  H-as  destitute  neitbe 

to  the  public.    Many  liridges  have  been  quence  nor  courage,  nothing  bu 

built,  by  companies  of  a  similar  kind,  over  tunity  was  wanting  for  him  to  a 

the  Connecticut  and  other  rivers,  and  over  tlie  h  ad  of  the  populace.     SucI 

the  anns  of  Boston  harbor.    Middlesex  portuiiity  ofH'red  in  1(^7.      Ma 

canal,  which  unites  the  H-atcre  of  M<?rri-  liad  bniught  a  l»ask«*t  <if  fniit  to 

nutr  river  with  lioHton  liariMir,  is  the  nuMt  for  wliirh  the  colle<*toi^  dt^nian 

ancient  work  of  tli<'  kind  in  the  couiitr>'.  tax.    He  n*ftiM*d,  and,  they  ni«in 

It  is  2l>  iniU^  in  Inif^h,  and  is  well  built  he  thn'W  hininelf  on  the  exuth, 

with   diirabh*    Htone    lurks.      Blackstone  plonsl  th«*  |M.H)ple  to  aid  him  agai 

canal  ii*  45  rniloH  in  length,  and  extends  violciiro.     An  initunreiit  multitml 

from  Worcester  to   Providence.     There  diately  Q<«enibl(*d,  at  the  head  o 

on^  two  caiinls  witii  locks  for  passing  the  he  a(lvniice<l  to  the  tax-uflin%  i 

fallit  on  ('onniTtinit  river,  one  at  i^Nitli  cr}' — **  I^mg  live  tlic  king,  b«it  do 

lladl«*y  and  th«'  otiiiT  at  Montague.    The  the  InuI  government."    Thence  tl 

llttm|iHhin»    and   HaniiMlen    canal,  from  gents  rt>|Niirp4l  to  the  castle  of  the 

NortiiJun|Mon  to  iIm;   tennination  of  the  the  duke  of  Anvw,  and  demanded 

Faniiinirton  raiial  on  th«^  border  of  (Jon-  should  n'c«*ivf  MufWinieJIo  as  a  c< 

necticut,  in  yet  unfiniitlied,  and  is  navigu-  In  vain  did  the  rardinnl  Filoiiumi 

ble  only  fmm   its  Houthem  extremity   to  binhop  of  Nuplert,  r^eek  to  appei 

Westtield.     A  ruil-nMul  was   constructed  fur)-;  hi  vain  ilid  John  of  Ausciia. 

some  yt-ars  since  in  Quincy,  thrii»  miles  ralHon  of  Philip  IV,  niifM-ar  in  ih 

in  lenfTth,  leading  from  the  gmnite  fiuar-  with  ti  gnllevN  ;  the  insum*rtiiin 

ries  to  the  navifnii»l«*  |*art  of  iitiston  haHM>r.  rn^osiHl  the  nion%  und  the  nobility 

This  was  tiie  tiivt  work  of  thft  kind  attenifK-  the  ohj«K*t  of  in  rage.     Massaniel 

v%\  in  the  coiiiitr>',  and  its  success  lias  en-  hail  lN>roiiie  gi>venior  of  the  rit^-, 

oourage«l  the  uiuh'rtakiug  of  other  greater  (iO  of  the  priiiri|ial  iMilacest(»  lie  rr« 

enurrprises  of  a  similar  character.     Rail-  smIh^h,  without  the  least  thing  bHn 

roads  are  no w|in»iM Med  t(»  lie  UMule,  leading  All  marks  of  the  nwal  govemm 

from  Biiston  to  I ^i well,  to  Worcester,  to  ni>(M*ared.     Kvery  lMi«ly  was  suspi 

Pruvidenre,  and  to  Taunton,  and  the  navi-  MaHMiiiiello,  und  death   f(>lk>wr«l 

galile  wat«T  of  Tuiiiiton  river.  ( For  tlK*  his-  diately  his  >light(*st  apfirehenfiuiL 

lOQ*  of  MawBciiusetiB,  see  Xew  EnglaiuL)  days  «*lapsed  amid  tbeae  bomiimi  i 
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to  talk  of  capitulatioii.     It  was  lieu,  called  him  the  favorite  child  of  victory. 
^leed  that  the  taxes  on  firuit  should  be  The  commander-in-chief  sent  him  to  Vi- 
K>liahed,and  the  ancient  liberties  restored,  enna  to  conclude    the   negotiations   fbr 
he   assent  of  the  kin^  of  Spain  was  peace,  and,  in  1796,  to  Paris,  to  procure 
omised  witliin  a  certain  time.    Massa-  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.    While  Bo- 
ello,  on  this  assurance,  laid  down  his  naparte  was  in  Egypt,  Mass^na  and  Mo- 
nuiy  and  returned,  witliout  demanding  reau  were  the  hope  of  France.    In  1799, 
y  recoinpense  or  distinction,  to  his  for-  Mass^na  displayed  his  ability  as  command- 
er station.    But  the  great  party,  which  er-in-chief  m  Switzerland.     After  hav- 
stiU  possessed,  making  him  appear  dan-  ing  opened  the  war  with  success,  he  was 
rous  to  the  viceroy,  who  was  no  ways  forced  to  fall  back  to  the  Albis,  on  account 
;po0ed  to  fulfil  his  promises,  this  ruler  of  tlie  ill  fortune  of  Jourdan  on  the  Dan- 
nlved  to  get  rid  of^  him.    lie  invited  ube.    Here  he  took  a   strong  position, 
lasaniello  to  his  own  house,  and  proba-  watching  his   opportunity,  and,  by  the 
r  mingled  poison  witli  his  wine.    This  battle  of  Zurich  (September  25),  prevent- 
1  not,  indeed,  kill  him,  but  made  him  ed  tlie  junction  of  Korsakoff  and  Suwa- 
lirious,  to  which  his  passion  for  heating  ro0^  who  had  already  ascended  mount  St 
uors  may  also  have  contributed.    In  this  Gothard.    This  battle,  the  first  that  the 
le  the  unfortunate  man  ran  through  the  Russians  had  lost  in  the  open  field  for  a 
eets  of  Naples^  shooting  his  best  friends,  century,  decided  the  separation  of  Russia 
d    committing   the  greatest   excesses,  from  Austria,  and  saved  France.     After 
kie  people,  who  now  regarded  their  de-  Mass^na  had  reconquered  the  Helvetian 
rerer  as  a  new  oppressor,  and  were  ex-  and  Rha;tian  Alps,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
tod  against  him  by  his  enemies,  poured  to  check  the  victorious  career  of  the  Aus- 
ith  in  crowds  against  him,  shouted  a|)-  trians.    He  hastened,  witli  the  small  force 
bme  to  the  viceroy,  and  demanded  Mas-  which  could  be  assembled,  to  the  support 
nieUo's  death.    He  fled  for  safety  to  a  of  Genoa,  his  defence  of  which  is  among 
}innelite  convent ;  but  four  conspirators,  his  most  remarkable  achievcmeii^    Ten 
brmerly  bis  friends,  shot  him  dead,  with  days  l)efore  tlie  battle  of  Marengo,  when 
nreiBl  balls,  July  16,  1647.    His  body  all  liis  resources  were  exhaust^,  Mass^- 
ns  shamefully  maltreated  by  the  popu-  na  obtained  an    honorable    capitulation. 
hce.    But  the  true  sentiments  of  die  vice-  The  consul  Bonaparte,  who  now  retume<l 
Wf  were  soon  manifested  ;  and  the  pco-  to  Paris,  gave  him  the  chief  command  of 
pfe,  fearing  a  renewal  of  the  former  op-  the  army.   Peace  soon  followed.    Mass^ua 
precf<ion,   again  became  turbulent.     The  wtus  chosen  member  of  tho  corp*-/fgi5/(rfi/; 
martyr  of  hljerty  was  now  re!neinl)ore<l ;  by  the  dppaitiucnt  of  the  »Scme,  and,  m 
Massaniello*s  murderf  s  U'camc   victhiis  1804,  was  crcat(;d  marshal  of  the  empire, 
to  the  popular  rage,  hif  body  was  hurit'd  In  1805,  he  R'ccived  the  chiof  command 
irith  the   highest  marks  of  respect,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  lost  the  Imttle  of  Cal- 
wen,  for  some  time,  held  as  sacred.     Na-  dien).     When  the  arch-duke  Charles  was 
pies  remained  still  convulsed,  but  nothing  comf)elled,  by  the  ill  succcfs  of  the  Ger- 
fiather  was  effected  by  the  people.  man  arms  at  Ulm,  to  retire  to  Inner  Aus- 
Ma3Se:va,  Andn*,  duke  of  Rivoli  and  tria,  Massena  pursued  him,  but  was  un- 
prince  of  Esslingen,  marshal  of  Fnuiee,  able  to   gain   any   advantage   over  him. 
kt^  was  born  in  1758,  at  Nice,  and  rose  Ailer  the  peace  of  Presburg,  Mass^na  was 
from  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of  sent  by  Napoleon  to  take  possession  of 
commander.     At  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Joseph,  and 
ti»e  French  revolution,  he  was  an  inferior  eaj)tured  Gaeta.     Alter  the  battle  of  Ey- 
officer  in  the  Sardinian  troops ;   but,  in  lau,  in  1807,  Napoleon  summoned  him  to 
1792,  when  the  warriors  of  the  new  re-  Poland,  to  take  the  command  of  the  right 
public  had    ascended    mount  (^'nis,   he  wing  of  the  French   army.      After  the 
JiiiDcd  their  ranks,  soon  distinguished  him-  jKjace  of  Tilsit,  war  having  broken  out  in 
lelf  by  his  sagacity  and  courage,  and  was  Spain,  Mass^na  took  die  field  with  the 
wde  a  commissioned  officer,  and,  in  1793,  title  of  duke  of  Rivoli;  but,  in  1809,  he 
feneral  of  brigade.      Here   he  h-araed,  was  recalkjd  to  Germany.     He  was  pres- 
without  a  master,  the  8ci(;nee  of  war,  in  ent  in  the  battles  of  Eckmftbl,  Ratisbon, 
the  skirmishes.     In  April,  1794,  he  was  Ebersberg,  Esslingen  and  Wagram.     At 
ippointed   general  of  division,  and  took  Esslingen,   his    constancy  and    firmness 
command  of  tlie  right  wing  of  the  Italian  saved  tlie   French  army  from  total  de- 
inny.     He  was  the  constant  companion  in  struction;  and  Napoleon  reworded   him 
•nns  of  Bonaparte,  who,  after  the  success-  with  tlie  dignity  of  prince  of  Esslingen. 
^  battle  of  Roveredo  (179G),  against  Beau-  Afler  the  peace,  he  hastened  to  Spain,  to 
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deliver  Portugal  from  the  hands  of  the  contributed  much  to  the  efiect  of  his 

British.    Wellington  retired  before  him,  qucnce.     With  apparent  aitlefluesiy  i 

and  took  a  strong  pontion  at  Toircs  Vc-  even  negligence,  ue  produced  a  gn 

dras,  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  till  want  efiect  tlmn  othera  with  studied  ait.    ' 

of  proviwona  made  it  impossible  for  the  &mou8   actor   Barron    onee  ezcUn 

French  forces  to  hold  out  longer.    Mas-  after  hearing  one  of  MaaiilloD's  serm 

sena  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire.    Na-  ^  There  is  an  orator ;  we  are  but  aca 

poleon  Recalled  him  from  S|win,  and,  in  On  account  of  his  amiable  temper 

1813,  left  liiin  without  a  command.    In  manners^  he  was  chosen  to  reeoncile 

1814,  he  commanded  at  Toulon,  declared  dinal  Noailles  with  the  Jesuits ;  bui 
for  Louis  Win,  and  was  croated  com-  found  that  it  was  much  easier  to  ooo 
mander  of  thn  order  of  St.  Louis.    At  the  sinners  than  to  reconcile  theolociBna.   ' 
landing  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  his  conduct  re^nt  appointed  him,  in  171/,  to  the 
in  Toulon  was  by  no  means  doubtftil.  ol    Clennont,  which  he  could  not  k 
When  tho  emperor  was  rcestaliliMhed,  ho  accepted,  had  not  a  friend  of  his  paid 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  was  made  expenses  connected  with  iL    In  the  3 
peer,  and  commander   of  the    national  following,  he  was  cliosen  to  preach  be* 
guard  at  Paris,  and  contributed  much  to  Louis  XV,  then  nine  years  old,  and  w 
the  preservation  of  tnuKjuillity  in  the  city,  a  series  of  sermons,  so  famous  undfv 
during  the  turbulent  |K*n(Ml  which  preced-  title  of  PetU-Carime^  which  are  ma 
ed  the  return  of  the  king,    lie  live<l  after-  pieces  of  pulpit  eloquencei     IVy 
wards  in  retirement,  and  his  death  was  remarkable,  also,  for  the  pditieal  a 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  tlic  which  they  contain;  ariKMig  ocfafn, 
royalists.     He  died  Anril  4, 1817.  the  monarch  is  nuule  tor  the  people, 

Ma8Sillo5,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  tlio  apiiointed   him,  in  conformity  w  ' 

greatest  pulpit  orators  of  France,    was  onier  of  God;  that  not  the  prince, 

bom,  in    Kit  CI,  at   Hiere»s  in   Pnivence,  laws,  should  rule,  of  which  the 

enten*d,  in  Iiih  17th  year,  tlie  congregation  is  but  the  minister  and  guardiaa. 

of  the  oratur\',  and  lM.K*ame  a  p«>nenil  fnvo-  1711),  Mossillon  was  chosen  a  menibM 

rite  by  liin  pfeasiug  moniierH,  which,  how-  the  acad(*my.    Cardinal  Dubois  proc^ 

ever,  exritt^l  envy.     He  was  aceuHod  of  him  the  prelacy  of  Sevigny.     Hit 

some  amount  and  attempts  wen^  nuule  to  discourtie  m  Fans  was  the  funeial  sn 

exclude  him  fn>nj  the  congn^gation,  and  on  the  duchess  of  Orleans.     From 

it  is  said  that  lif  r^*tinMl.  tnr  S4itne  months,  time,  he  never  left  his  dioceiv,  whrn* 

to  the  ablN*v  of  Sl  Komi.     The  applause  virtu«*s,  |NinieuhirIy  his  rharitv,  had   \ 

with   whieli    Iiih  fiini*nil   s4'riiion   on  the  riin*<l  liim  tlir  n*v*en'nc«>  of  afl.     He* 

archbishop  Henri  de  Viitnrs  wus  nTrii^il,  in  174*2.     His  }<ennonH  an*  dii^inguiff 

induced  the  geiifful  of  hit*  f*oii^n*tni(i<>"»  for  Himpiii'iiy,  knowl«*dge  of  the  hue 

I^  Tour,  to  call  liini  to  I'aris.     He  wn^  heart,  nii  urtlisN  How  of  elocpience,  nan 

f»l)lige4l  to  oIm'W  nnd,  n^inst  his  inrliria-  and  livrly  imager}-,  richm*A«  uf  id«as»F 

tion,to  ns4N*iiil  thi>  pulpit,  wlienr  his  genius  spieuity  luid  wuriiitli.     They  awaken  < 

soon  sliowi'd  it.*M;lf,  in  all  its  {Niwer  and  tiiotis  t(>«>lin^^  an<l  not  rontivivrrsial  ui 

jieculiarity.     .\i*ronliti^  to  soiii«\  an  on-  The  ni'plii'W  of  this  distinguislKd  ■ 

Kwer  to  H  piL<«tnnil  |t>ttiT  of  tin*  eanlinal  puhlii«he«l  aeoinph'te  (><liti«»nof  hisuar; 

Noailli-s,  uhi<'li  MiL»t*<illiiii  dn'W  up  in  the  works  (17 1.')  et  s«*f|. ;   n*prinieii  al  Pi 

name  of  his  oonvfiit,  attntrrrd  (Ik*  atten-  in  17(2:2,  in  i:)  vols.,  Hvo. ;  aiwl  at  Lyi 

tjon  of  tin*  ranliiiaU  in  roinplianee  with  I^'niy   and    Liisand,  in  13  vids.,  Vim 
wh(»S4'  onltT  he  n'tiinit'd  to  thf  onilory.         .Mam<4|^ueil,     Philip,     a     dis^inguMi 

Tht>  npplaii*«4!  which  h«*  \u*'\  with  in  Paris,  Kii^lish  dmnintist,  in  the  hi'giuning  of 

even  at  court,  was  alniosl  wiiliniit  i-\aiii-  S4'\«>ntt'entli  r«'iitiir>,  was  tlie  Hiin  «»l*  a 

pU*.     Thf  v\\W\  of  his  Srrnmn  du  ftftit  t.-uiier  of  the  i-arl  t*i'  P«'nilin»ke,  and  1 

mVomhrr  ii*.n  FJtts  wa*>  nliiKHt  niiRii'iilnti^.  Iioni  at  Stdislmr}',  in  I.Vv'il     He  siudni 

Maysillon  sfMiki*  with  that  |M)Wi>rlul  -iiii-  Oxfor^t,  Inu  qiiittf^d  the  uniterarv  wok 

plirity    whii'h   ran   In*    n*i<i'«t<'i|    only    hy  taking  n  fh-fn^'e,  in  ronsefiuenc«*i  prffs 

utter    >%aiit    of   ffi'linir.     AfttT    he    had  of  his  havinif  lMi*oni«*  a  ncmuui  I V 

prvach(*<l  tiff  fir«t  tiiiif  at  Vcr>«Hillt's,  |«4Miis  Little  is  known  f»f  his  |M»n««iinl 

A IV,  who  %\as  fniiiMim  for  ihr  happint>H<i  yet  he  ap|M'ar<  to  ha%'e  lif^n 

of  his  eoinpliiiifiits  mldn-iwisl  him  with  e(tiin«'ete«l  with  th«*  wits  and  pnefls  of 

the  wonN,  **<  Mi  litarin:r  oih«*r  pn*arh«*r>',  time,  in  roiijiiiieti«in  with  soirR*  cif  wbi 

I   have   ofti-ii   lM-4-n    iiiiii*li    pk*ased    wit)i  as  Fl«*(rher,  >liddk*lim,  Rowley  and  D 

them,  but  liming  li««anl  >ou,  I  Has  niurh  ker.  In*  c<mi|Mifii*d  aome  of  bii  draa 

displeased  witli  myself.**     His  deUvery  He  died  in  ItSSH    As  a  dimamti^  M 
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B  mora  natunl  in  bis  character,  reeling  the  apprentice ;  but,  in  case  of  ill 

tksal  in  his  diction,  than  Jonson  or  treatment  of  the  apprentice  by  the  master, 

ifat^  and  some  critics  rank  him  or  neglect  to  instruct  him  in  the  trade  or 

ihak^ieare.    In  tragedy,  ho  we ver,  busineas  proposed  to  be  tauffht,  the  law 

ftther  eloquent  and  forcible  than  ought  to  prome  some  immecOate  remedy, 

;  and,  in  richness  and  variety  of  in  case  of  the  stipulations  in  the  articles 

his  comedy  can  by  no  means  vie  of  apprenticeship   being   insufficient  to 

i  of  his  great  master.    His  plays  meet  the  case ;  and  such  provisions  are 

Ukhed  collectively,  by  Afr.  J.  M.  introduced    into    many    codes  of  laws, 

nd  Mr.  T.  Davies,  in  1779, 4  vols.,  though  other  codes  are  deficient  in  this 

It  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  respect,  and  the  apprentice  is  condenmed 

vtdj  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mas-  to  suffer  years  of  bondage  and  cruelty, 

I  vols.,  Svo.,  1805).  and  arrives  at  manhood  without  instruc- 

.    (S^  i^K^,)  tion,  or  the  habits  likely  to  render  him  a 

un  AND  Skavant.     In  legal  ac-  useful  or  happy  member  of  the  commu- 

1,  a  servant  is  one  who  owes  his  nity.    On  the  other  hand,  the  apprentice 

to  another  for  a  limited  period,  may  be  perverse,  vicious,  idle  and  ungov- 

for  fife,  or  who,  in  other  words,  is  emable ;   and  the  laws  of  some  states 

lave.     Servants   consist  of  two  make  provision  that,  in  such  case,  the 

namely,  those  who  receive  wa^es,  master  may  be  discharged  from  his  obli- 

rentioes.    The  contract  for  service,  gations.    As  to  the  liability  of  the  master 

iqwctive  cases,  is  quite  different:  for  the  acts  of  the  apprentice,  they  ara  die 

,  the  servant  is  bound  to  render  same  as  in  respect  to  other  servants, 
hot  in  one  the  master  is  bound  to        Master  in  Chancery.    The  mastots 

stipulated  wages ;  in  the  other,  to  in  chancery    are    assistants  to  the  lord 

tnicticML    The  master  is  answer-  chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls;  of 

the  acts  of  his  servant,  done  by  these,  there  are  some  ordinary  and  others 

f  of  the  master.    If  the  servant  extraordinary :  the  masters  in  ordinary  are 

iiyurv  to  another,  direcdy  conse-  12  in  number,  some  of  whom  sit  in  couit 

poD  the  employment  about  which  every  day  during  tlie  term,   and   have 

t  by  the  master,  the  latter,  as  well  referred  to  them  interiocutoiy  orders  for 

vvant,  is  answerable  in  damages  statine  accounts,  and  computing  damages, 

>Bt^  injured,  whether  the  injury  and  Uie  like;  and  they  also  administer 

ai  want  of  honesty,  ^11  or  care,  oaths,  take  affidavits,  and  acknowledg- 

toasler  is  not  answerable  for  any  ments  of  deeds  and  recognizances:   the 

Ous,  fimudulent  or  negligent  act  masters  extraordinary  are  appointed   to 

lio  is  his  servant,  if  it  is  not  done  act  in  the  country,  beyond  ten  miles'  dis- 

^plqymsnt  or  by  the  authority  of  tance  from  London. 
«r.    Thus  where  a  servant  wil-        Master  of  Arts.     In  the  German 

f^re  his  master's  carriage  against  universities,  the  title  of  magister  artium  is 

ud  injured  it,  it  washeld,  after  an  academical  honor,  conferred  by  the 

elibeiation,  that  the  master  was  philosophical  faculty,  afier  a  previous  ex- 

"wable,  for  it  was  stepping  aside  amination  in  the  general  sciences,  particu- 

d  employment  about  which  the  larly  philosophy,  philology,  mathematics, 

ud  been  set,  and  was  not  author-  physics  and  history.    The  word  magitier, 

the  master.    Where  one  servant  connected  with  a  qualifying  phrase,  vras 

another,  the  master  is  answerable  used  among  the  Romans  as  a  title  of  honor ; 

oe  so  employed  by  his  authority,  as,  for  instance,  magister  equitum  (see  the 

itraot  for  hire  gives  the  master  or  next  artide),  but  its  present  meanine  must 

r  DO  authority  whatever  for  the  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 

punishment  of  the  servant  or  of  the  oldest  universities.    Regulariy  or- 

mirfoyed.    If  he  is  negligent,  or  ganized  faculties  were  not  then  known,  as 

respect  in  foult,  the  remedy  is  on  diey  now  exist  in  the  universities  of  the 

not   (As  to  tiie  other  description  continent    The  whole  circle  of  academic 

ims  above  mentioned,  see  article  activity  was  limited  to  the  seven  liberal 

kukio,)  The  terms  of  apprentice-  arts  (see  .M):  the  teachers  were  called 

kle  me  master  to  the  services  of  artists ;  the  body  of  teachers,  the  facvlUi 

mitioe  for  the  time  limited  in  the  ^  artists ;  and  they  who  received  public 

ras  of  apprenticeship,  and  impose  honors  on  the  completion  of  their  course 

16  master  the  duty  of  i»oviding  of  studies,  for  their  diligence  and  knowl- 

insinictiDg  the  apprentice.     The  edse,  and  had  already  received  the  degree 

has  the  liffat  of  moderately  cor-  of  fwcc(il<iMi*ut,^ei»ca3\^Tiw^(y^ 
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um  (masters  of  the  liberal  arts) — a  title  with  where  ensuecL     Industir  and  the  m^ 

which  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  however,  grew  up  behind  the  walls  of  ritt 

ailerwards  joined.    As  the  origin  of  this  cities  (q.  v.),  and  the  corporatioiii  of  di- 

dignity  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  doctor,  zens  were  established.     I>uring  the  lai| 

it  is  still  placed  before  it  in  most  of  the  evenings  of  vnnter,  the  worthy  hatfjkB 

German  universities.    The  precise  period  of  the  German  cities  aasembied  to  mi 

of  its  introduction  Ls  not  known ;  but  even  the  poems  of  the  minstrels.    Some  of  it 

in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  hearers  were  natuiaUv  led  to  tiy  lUr 

honor  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  France,  own  skill  in  verse ;  others  followed;  wi 

tliat  the  most   distinguished  men  were  the  spirit  of  the  age  soon  imbodied  te 

eager  to  obtain  it     Since  tliat  time,  its  votaries  of  the  muse  in  corponuioD^ii; 

dignity  has  been  greatly  diminished.  This  at  least,  societies  after  the  ftahioD  of  of 

tide  is  to  be  distinguislied  from  the  magis-  porations.     Like  the  other  corpondiB^ 

ter  U^enSj  that  is,  one  who  has  obtained  they  laid  claim  to  a  very  eariy  onnn.  1 

tlie  nght,  Iw  public  disputations,  to  deliver  is  well  setded  that  the  emperor  Chab 

lectures.    In  tlio  English  and  American  IV  gave  them  a  charter  and  a  eottifi 

universities,  the  tide  of  master  of  arts  is  onns.     They  gcneralW  called  13  jmmi^ 

intermediate  between  tlioso  of  bachelor  of  mostly  of  the  dme  of  the  war  oo  Ai 

arts  and  doctor.  Wartburg  (q.  v.),  their  nuuien ;  ham 

Master  of  the  Horse  (master  equt-  their  name  master-singers.  They  preAF 
turn);  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  red,  however,  the  more  modest  nuKif 
among  the  Romans.  He  was  among  the  friends  of  the  masiersong.  Tber  tm  tf 
high  extraordinary  magistrates,  and  was  certain  days,  and  criticised  eaeh  olM 
appointed  by  the  dictator  immediately  af-  productions,  in  which  extenud  comp- 
ter his  own  elecdon.  He  was  next  to  the  ncss  seems  to  have  appeared  to  them  ihe 
dictator  in  rank,  in  tlie  army,  and  had  chief  object;  few,  inaeed,  hadaaidettf 
ahnost  the  same  insignia  with  him.  He  the  difference  between  poetioil  aod  p»> 
was  also  permitted  to  mount  his  horse  in  saical  ideas  or  expressions.  Their  attoofa 
the  city.  in  the  lyric  style  were  limited  to  spoWi 

Master  of  the  Ordnance;  a  great  songs;  in  the  epic,  to  rhynned  venwaiof 

officer,  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the  the  scriptural  iiarradveo.    They  were  ahi 

Icing's  ordiiance  and  artiiler}'.  fond  of  the  didactic  style.     Tlie  ruki  bv 

Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  a  patent  offi-  which  the  members  ot  the  societies  wm 

cer  for  life,  who  lias  the  custody  of  the  to  be  guided,  as  to  the  metre,  &c^  of  didr 

rolls  of  parhament,  and  pateuUj  wliich  compositions,  were  written  on  a  table,aBi 

pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  the  records  of  called  Tabulaiur^  for  the  sakeof  enfimig 

chancery,  &c.      In  the  absence  of  the  a  strict  observance  of  purity  in  langiafp 

chancellor,  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of  and  prosmly :  the  chief  faults  to  bea%XMM 

chancery ;  at  other  times,  he  hears  causes  were  collected ;  they  were  32  in  numlxr. 

in  the  rolls  clmjiel,  and  makes  onlers ;   he  and  distinguished  by   particular  namOw 

has  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament.  He  who  invented  a  new  metre,  inveaied 

Master-Singkrs.     Between  die  slave-  also  a  new  tune  ;  tlie  names  of  wiudi 

ry  of  the  Eustorn  cast(>8,  which  bind  men  were  the  drollest,  and  sometimes  the  mM 

immutably  to  tlie  occupations  of  their  senseless  imaginable.     Besides  tlieirstMed 

fadiers,  and  the  |)erfect  freedom  of  pursuit  meetings,  they  held  public  meetings,  pm- 

with  us  in  the  West,  stand,  as  it  were,  the  enilly  on  Sundays,  and  iestivvb  ia  iki 

corporations  of  the  middle  ages.     The  afternoon,  in  churches.     In  Nureibbtt 

lawlessness  of  the  times  conijHjlled  men  where  the  master-singers  flourished  p»- 

of  the  same  occujmtion  to  unite  in  socie-  ticularly,  such  moedngs  were  opened  widi 

for  dicir  mutual  protection ;  and,  being  freivsinging,  in  which   any  body  miidt 


ties  tor  uicir  mutual  protccUon ;  and,  being  Ireivsmging,  in  which   any  body 

so  united,  their  disgust  at  the  wild  disor*  sing,  though  not  belonging  to  the  covpo- 

der  of  the  period  led  them  to  subject  ration.    In  this,  the  choice  of  the  sul^ectt 

themselves  to  rules  even  of  a  minute  and  wns  lefl  com])aFatively  uncontit>lled ;  tba 

|)edantic  strictness.    These  habits  of  con-  followed  the  chief  singing,  when  oaK 

straint  extended  their  influence  beyond  those  who  belonged  to  the  corponMi 

tlie  useful  arts  to  the  fine  arts,  and  even  were  allowed  to  sing,  and  only  on  Soip- 

to  iioetry  itself.     In  the  thirteenth  century,  tural  subjects.     The  judges  were  cilkil 

poetry  was  a  favorite  occupadon  at  courts  Mtrker,  and  sat  behind  a  curtain.    Tba« 

and  among  the  knights ;  but,  nith  the  were    four :    one  watched  whether  the 

beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  sons  was  according  to  the  text  of  die 

peaceable  dispontion  ceased  aknosx.  «\i-  B'vhte^  which  lay  open  before  him;  iha 

tirely,  and  incessant  feuds  a^moeX  ^^ex^  ^^tA^y^^iisiOcAst^^YCMo^^inseo^ 
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!d  oritidBed  the  ifaymee;  the  fourth,  ram,  mastiffii  were  held  in  high  estimation 

0S.    Eyeiy  fiuih  was  marked,  and  at  lU^poe,  for  their  strenffth  and  courage, 

)  had  fewest  received  the  prize — a  especially  those  fix>m   Britain,  where  an 

wkh  medalsL    Whoever  had  won  a  officer  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 

iras  allowed  to  take  apprentices,  to  breeding  them,  and  transmitting  to  the  im- 

lany  of  whom  was  a  great  honor,  perial  city  such  as  he  thought  capeJi)le  of 

WW  never  taken  fix>m  apprentices,  sustaining  the  combats  in  the  amphithea- 

Jbe  expiration  of  his  poetical  ap-  tre.    Manwood,  in  his  work  on  the  forest- 

esfa^,  the  young  poet  was  admitted  laws,  says  this  variety  of  the  dog  derives 

XMfporation,  and  declared  a  master,  its  name  fiom  the  Saxon  masc  Siefesey  or 

lavmg  sung^  for  some  time,  with  thief-fiightener.    (See  Dog,] 
itkin.    These  strange  societies  orig-        Mastodon  ;  an  extinct  senus  of  the  or- 

towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenUi  der  pachydermatoj   or  thick-skinned  aoi- 

f  at  Mentz,  Stnusbui^,  Augsburg,  mals,  often,  but  improperly,  confounded 

itedf  in  several  fiee  cities  of  the  with  the  mammoth  (q.  v.)  orfbsol  ele- 

y  until  the  seventeenth,  in  Nurem-  phant    It  is  found  only  in  a  fossil  state, 

9  the  eighteenth  century,  where,  several  neariy  entire  skeletons  having  been 

ly,  the  renown  of  Hans  Sachs  (q.  v.),  discovered  in  the  U.  States.    Single  bones 

mouB  shoe-maker  and  poet,  kept  had  been  early  disinterred,  but  it  was  not 

onger  in  existence.    Some  of  tlie  until  1801,  that  a  conaderable  portion  of 

uncus  master-singers  were  Henry  two  skeletons  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Peale, 

iven,    called    frauenlob   (tliat  is,  near  Newbui^h,  New  York,  and  others 

'pram),   doctor    of    theology    at  have  since  b^n  dug  up  in  different  parts 

;  master  R^nbogen  (RainlK)w),  a  of  the  country.  There  is  one  with  the  miss- 

mastOT  Hamaub  and  Muscablut.  ing  parts  supplied  in  the  Philadelphia  mu- 

nc ;  a  remnous  substance  obtained  seum,  another  at  Baltimore,  and  another 

QciMons  made  in  the  branches  of  belonging  to  the  New  York  lyceum.    The 

lioeUa  kntUcuSf  a   small  tree,  or  mastodonin  Philadelphia  measures  18  foet 

ibnib,  growing  in  the  levant  and  in  length,  and  11  feet  5  inches  in  height, 

sountries  bordering  on  the  Medi-  The  tusks  are  ten  feet  seven  inches  long, 

an.    This  tree  belones  to  the  nat-  It  seems  to  have  been  provided  with  a 

Duly  terebmUiacc4E,     It  attains  the  trunk,  and  in  its  food  and  manner  of  liv- 

0^15  or  20  foet ;  the  leaves  are  al-  ins  to  have  much  resembled  the  elephant. 

and  pinnate ;  the  flowers  are  small,  There  are  no  traces  within  the  period  of 

■ouous,  disposed    in  axillary  ra-  tradition  or  history  of  the  existence  of 

and  are  succeeded  by  an  ovoid  these  animals  as  a  living  genus.    When 

eontaining   an  osseous  nut      It  and  how  they  perished,  if  ascertaiued  at 

me  of  the  most  important  products  all,  must  be  revealed  by  geological  data, 

fty  and  has  been  cultivated  in  this  (See    Godiuan's  American  JSTcUural  His- 

ne  of  the  neighboring  islands  from  torv,  vol.  2(1.) 

antiquity.  Heat  seems  to  exercise  Mastoloot  (from  liaaroi,  breast) ;  that 
influence  on  the  resinous  product  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  miferous  animals. 
bout  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  Mastricht,  orMAESTRicHT(7Vq/ed/um 
aed  as  a  masticatory  by  women  of  ad  MMom) ;  a  strong  place  in  the  king- 
MDunations,  for  the  purpose  of  dom  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  lefl  bank 
Off  the  teeth  and  imparting  an  of  theMeuse,  capital  of  the  province  of 
£  odor  to  the  breath.  It  was  Limburg ;  15  miles  north  of  Lieee,  and 
^  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine  4G  east  of  Brussels ;  Ion.  5*^  4V  K. ;  lat 
bout  Curope,  but  at  the  present  50°  51'  N. ;  population,  18,410.  It  is  one 
very  little  used.  of  tlie  most  ancient  towns  of  the  Nether- 
Tvrr  (eanisy&m,  viUaticus).  This  lands,  and  belonged  formeriy  to  the  duchy 
rariety  of  ^e  canine  race  is  distin-  of  Lorroin.  It  contains  ten  Catholic  and 
i  by  a  large  head,  dependent  lips  Protestant  churches,  and  several  literary 
m^  and  the  strength  of  his  form,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  tolerably 
MMt  of  the  larger  kinds  of  dogs,  al-  well  built,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches, 
i  eztramel^  vi^ant  over  any  thing  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  tlie 
tied  to  his  cnarge,  he  is  by  no  Netherlands.  Near  it  are  large  stone  quar- 
aavage :  he  vrill  not  abuse  the  pow-  ries,  in  which  are  subterraneous  passages  of 
h  which  he  is  intrusted,  nor  call  it  great  extent,  where  the  farmers  frequently 
stioD,  unleas  provoked  by  injuries,  store  hay,  com,  and  other  articles.  It  has 
lyai  the  time  of  the  JRoman  empe-  lutherto  earned  on  a^  V>ti^  vnA«  ^^0x59^^ 
29* 
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its  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  regular  packet-  terialism  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 

boats  ran  to  Liege  and  otlier  places  on  the  the     spiritual    nature    of'  the    aoul,  cr 

river.    (For  the  efibcts    of  the  Belgian  immaterialism.    Both  may  be  either  eoi- 

revolution  on  this  navigation,  see  AWW-  pirical  or  transcendentaL    Materiahm  ii 

lands.)    M&stricht  has  been  rendered  &-  of  the  first  sort,  if  it  foundfl  all  its  poa* 

inous  by  the  numerous  sieges  which  it  tions  and  reasonings  on  experience  d^ 

has  sustained.    In  1673  and  1748,  it  was  rived  fiom  the  sensual  world,  and  therefen 

token  by  the  French,  who  bombarded  it  strives  to  explain  the  internal  phenonmi 

witliout  success  in  1793,  and  again  cap-  fix>m  the  external ;  it  is  traneoendental,  if 

tured  it  ia  1794.  it  kx>ks  beyond  experience.    BlaleriaEB 

Matador    (Spanish,    one  tcho   killsy  differs  according  as  it  conaiden  mHKr 

This  word  is  usied  in  some  games  witn  merely,  or  matter  in  an  organized  dbm, 

cards.     In  ombre  and  qumirillc,  it  sig-  as  tlie  original  existence,  and  in  the  M 

nifies  one  of  the  tlircc  principal  cards,  case  sometimes  adopta  an  ethereal  mans; 

which  are  always  the  two  black  aces,  the  an    invisible  fluid,  sometimes  the  Ugh; 

deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven  water,  &c.,  as  the  piniitiTe  substance.  I 

in  hearts  and  clubs.    This  application  is  also  differs  according  to  the  bypotbeM 

probably  taken    from  the  SiMiuish  bull-  by  which  it  explains  the  origm  of  tfaiQA 

lights  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  man  who  gives  In  regard  to  the  soul,  the  materiate  nm- 

the  deadly  blow  to  the  bull  is  called  e2  tains  that  matter  produces  in  itself  spirinal 

matador.    Others  derive  tlie  name  from  changes,  or  that  tbe  soul  is  a  conseqanee 

a  band  of  volunteers,  who  were  establish-  of  the    whole  bodily    oisanizatioB,  bf 

od  by  the  inliabitants  of  Barcelona,  when  whicli  matter  is  refined  and  ennobled  iM 

they  fought  agaiilst  Philip  V,  and  whose  mind.    Among  die  adTOCates  of  thisdD^ 

duty  was  to  punish  witli  death  those  who  trine  we  may  mention  Priestley.    Thii 

murmured  against  the  government  theory,  howeveri  does  not  explain  boir 

Matanzas  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  matter  can  think,  and  how  physical  mih 

Cuba,  30  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Flori-  tiou  can  produce  mental  changes,  wfaiefc 

da,  and  20  from  Havana ;  Ion.  81^36^  W. ;  we  do  not  observe  in  so  many  organic b^ 

lat.  23°  jy  N.;  jwpulation,  11,341,  or,  in-  ings;  how,  in  pardcular,  a  notion  of  to 

eluding  the  garrison  and  strangers,  14,340 ;  oun  activity  can  oriffinate.      Nuroenm 

1941  free  blacks,  3067  slaves.    It  is  situ-  auxiliary  hypothiMes,  Sierefore,  have  beci 

ated  oi]  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  devised,  as*tliat  of  the  vibration  of  nerffs 

affords  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  mort  by  Hartley.    In  decided  opposition,  how- 

convenient  harbors  in  America,  having  a  cv(t,  to  niaterialism,  is  our  conscioufoeB 

good  c^rtde  for  its  defence.     It  has  coiisid-  of  the  identity  and  liberty  of  man,  which 

erable  conimercc,  exiiorting  sugar,  mo-  would  i)e  aimihilated  by  it,  because  UMlMr 

I:i;t»es  and  coffee.  The  situation  is  healthy,  is  governed  by  the  necesnty  of  natuie, 

Matapapt  Cape  (anciently  Tftnarum).  and  frco  will  therefore  excluded.    MtSt- 

Tliia  capo  and  Mulea,  or  cape  St.  Angelo,  rialisni  is  a  very  ancient  view  of  natuif. 

are  the  two  most  southern  capes  of  the  and  the  predominant  one  in  the  moot  aa- 

Morca,  tlie  former  in  lat.  3G°  J&'  20^'  N. ;  cicnt  Greek  philosophy,  poetry  and  mr- 

lon.  22^  29^  38"  E. :  the  latter  in  lat.  3(P25'  thology,  surrounded,  however,  by  all  tie 

N. ;  Ion.  23°  12^  8"  E.  grac(«  in  which  die  poetical  spirit  of  tUf 

Materia  Medica.    (See  Medicine.)  imaginative  people  could  array  it. 

Material    and    Moral;    two    terms        ^f at  hematic  al  Geographt  is  the  ip- 

used  in  military  lanffuagc,  and  derived  plication  of  mathematics  and  astrononiT 

from  the  French.      fiie  former  means  to  the  measurement  of  the  eaith.    Tli 

every  tiling  belonging  to  an  army  except  ancients    had    made    no    inconsideiibfe 

the  men  and  horses  ;  the  latter  means  the  pro'rrt«s  in  this  science.      This 


8i»irit  of  tlie  soldier}',  as  to  ciieerfulness,  starts   from  two   principles :    1.  that  ik 

courage,  and  devotion  to  their  cnnsH>.  Thus  cirth  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sphere ;  wad, 

it  is  said:  Though  the  Ymz(fria/ of  the  army  2.  that  the  points  and  circles,  iroagbwd 

was  in  a  wretched  condition,  yet  in  resi>ect  on  the  heavens,  correspond  with  mA 

to  its  moral,  it  was  sui)erior  to  tlie  enemy,  and  circles  on  the  earth.      (See  JQarfl^ 

Materialism,  in  philosophy ;  that  doe-  PoUj  Equator^  Jh>pic$^    MeridianMy  Dh 

trine  which  considers  matter  or  corporeal  grte,  Latihuky  &c.;  see,  also,  Geegr^Mj 
substance  the  primitive  cause  of  things.        Mathematics.    If  we  call  every  mo^ 

He  who  adopts  this  doctrine  is  called  a  which  we  can  represent  to  our  mind  m 

materialist.    In  respect  to  psychology,  in  composed  of  liomogeneous  partB^  a  m^ 

)»articular,  materialism  means  the  doctrine  iiitude,   mathematici^   accoidinff  to  the 

that  the  soul  is  a  material  substance.    Ma-  common   ddSnitioo,  is   the  anenee  of 
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ming  magnhiidea,  i.  e.  of  mefi»-  the  common  mode  of  numerical  cakula- 

r  caleulating.     Evenr  magnitude  tion,  and  also  algebra  (q.  v.),  and  anahuU 

\  80  a  collection    of  bomogene-  (q.  v.),  are  employed.     To   the  applied 

[1%  and  may  be  considered  in  this  znatbematics  belong  the   application  of 

fleet ;  but  it  also  appears  under  a  arithmetic  to  political,  commercial   and 

mx  ftorm    or  extension    in  space,  similar  calculations  ;  of  geometry  to  sur- 

xiginates  from  the  composition  of  veying    (c[.  v.),  levelling,    &c. ;  of  pure 

oogepeous  parts,  and  to  which  be-  mathematics  to  the  powers  and  effects,  the 

)  notions  of  situation,  proportion  of  gravity,  the  sound,  glc^  of  the  diy,  liquid 

Stc    Not  only  all  objects  of  the  and  aliform  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest,  in 

nrorld,  but  also  time,  powers,  mo-  equilibrium  or  in  motion,  in  one  word,  its 

lilt,  tones,  &c.,  may  be  represented  application  to  the  mechanic  sciences,  (see 

ated  as  mathematical  magnitudes.  Jmchanics^  Ihfdravlics^  Hydrostatics,  &c.) ; 

aence  of  mathematics  has  to  do  to  the  rays  of  light  in  the  optical  sciences 

lb  these  two  properties  of  magni-  (see  Optics^  Dioptrics,  Perspectict,  6lc.)  ; 

the  quantity  of  the  homogeneous  to  the  position,  magnitude,  motion,  i>atn, 

rhich  ffives  the  numerical  magni-  &c^  of^  heavenly  bodies  in  the  astronom- 

id  the  rorm,  which  gives  the  mag-  ical  sciences  (see  AstronomyX,  with  which 

of  extension.     Th&  is  one  way,  the  measurement  and  calculation  of  time 

t  moat  common,  of  representing  tlie  (see  Chrotiologv]  and  the  art  of  making 

:  there  are  others  more  philosoph-  8uu-dials  (see  jlW)  are  closely  connected. 

t  leas  adapted  to  the  limited  space  The  name  of  applied  mathematics  has 

»n  be  allowed  to  so  vast  a  subject,  sometimes  been  so  extended  as  to  em- 

rork  like  the  present.    In  iuvesti-  brace  the   application  of  the  science  to 

Jieae  two  properties  of  magnitudes,  architecture,  navigation,  the  military  art, 

cnliar  strictness  of  the  proofs  of  geography,  naturd  philosophy,  &c. ;  but 

latiGa  gives  to  its  conclusions  and  in  these  t:onnexions  it  may  more  conveni- 

roceases  a  certainty,  clearness  and  ently  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 

application,  which   satisfies  the  the  ree^pective  sciences  and  arts.    It  is  to 

and    elevates   and    enlarges   the  be  regretted  that  there  is  as  yet  no  per- 

nf  its  activity.*  (See  Method,  Mathr  fectly  sads&ctory  work,  treating  of  the  liis- 

I)    According  as  a  magnitude  is  tory  of  this  science,  so  noble  in  itself  and 

red  merely  in  the  respects  above-  so  vast  in  its  application :  even  K&smcr 

nodf  or  in  connexion  with  other  and  Montucla  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Unices,  mathematics   are  divided  The  establishment  of  mathematics  on  a 

re  and  applied.    Pure  mathematics  scientific  basis  probably  took  place  among 

lin  divided  into  ariihnutic  (q.  v.),  tlie  Indians  and  Egyptians.  The  first  de- 

soDfliderBtbe  numerical  qualitv  of  velopementof  the  science  we  find  among 

idea,  and  geometry  (q.  v.),  which  tlie  Greeks,  those  great  teachers  of  Eu- 

f  magnitudes  in  meir  relations  to  rope  in  almost  all  branches.    Thalcs,  and 

In  the  solution  of  their  problems,  more  particularly  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Eu- 

I  branch  of  intellectual  culture,  maihe-  doxus,  investigated  mathematics  with  a 

as  great  excellences  and  great  defects,  scientific  spurit,  and  extended  its  domain. 

aAjy— the  precision  of  its  signs  never  con-  It  appears  that  geometry,  in  those  ages, 

wre  nor  less  than  the  meaning  intended,—  was    more    thoroughly    cultivated     than 

teiMess  in  itself,  imd  independence  of  all  arithmetic.    The  ancients,  indeed,  under 

2?Sa;hrg"^^^^^^^           ^  ^  good  ty  the  kuter  something  difierent 

pndsion  and  exactness  of 'thought  and  from  that  which  we  understand  b^  it.     In 

■I  than  the  study  of  mathematics,    liut,  fact,  we  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  an- 

lier  band,  these'very  excellences  render  cient  arithmetic.     Tlieir  numerical  calcu- 

fS'ZHJ^'^^  ^"^!'^-!'^ '''  ^^  T'^^''  lation  was  Umited  and  awkward,  siifli- 

r  It  from,  and  unfit  it  for  pursuits  of  a  "J"""                                     -u*!     r       j* 

dmctei^.    Hence  so  man>^at  math-  cient  ground  for  which  might  be  found  in 

nt  have  appeared  to  be  wholly  unfitted  their  imperfect  way  of  v«mting  nunil)ers, 

p  iiadies.    On  the  whole,  however,  its  if  there  was  no  Other  reason.    Euclid's 

jw  are  so  great  that  it  can  never  be  dis-  femous  Elements,  a  work  of  unrivalled 

S'etevilfJSi  mhinS^  thesis:  «ceUfnce,  considering  the  time  of  its  pri- 

of  a  mathematical  truth,  a  law  which  b<  gm,  the  ingenious  discoveries  of  Archim- 

kn«Kfaoat  the  universe.    The  study  of  edes,  the  deep  investigations  of  Apollo- 

t  sections,  as  has  been  already  observed  nlus  of  Perga,  carried  uie  geometry  of  the 

"ic.!?^*  fine  illusiraUon  of  this  in-  ancients  to  a  height  which  has  been  the 

Aad  there  are  few  instances  m  which  i    •    ^         /•  n^  t.             ^  ..•            a:^^^ 

1  be  macfa  danger  of  the  pupU  bong  admuanon  of  afl  subsequent  times.    Smce 

ibMcbed in theMudy.  then  it  has  been  made  to  bear  more  on 
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astronom  J,  and  has  become  more  con-  passing  the  best  of  the  earlier  ones 

nected   with    arithmetic.      Among   the  spicuity,  novelty  and  method,  or  n 

Greek  mathematicians  are  sdll  mentioned  them  unneceemy  to  the  thorough 

Eratosthenes,  Conon,  Nicomedes,  Hippai^  Mather,  Increase,  D.  D.,  one 

chus,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  Diophantus,  early  presidents  of  Harvard  colk 

Theon,  Proclus,  Eutocius,  Papus  and  oth-  bom  at  Dorchester,  MasBBchuseii 

ere.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  21,  1639,  and  graduated  at  Har 

showed  little  disposition  for  mathematics ;  1656.    He  was  ordained  a  minim 

but  the  Arabians,  who  learned  mathemat-  gospel  in  1661 ;  but  had  preacbe 

ics,  like  almost  all  their  science,  from  the  with  great  success  at  the  North  d 

Greeks,  occupied  themselves  much  with  Boston.  In  June,  1685,  he  was  caDc 

it    Algebra  (q.  v.)  and  trigonometry  owe  side  over  Harvaidcollefie,which  hi 

them  important  improvements.    Through  ued  to  do  until  1701.  His  learning 

the  Arabians,  mathematics  found  entrance  general  abilities  were  of  great  i 

into  Spain,  where,  under  Alphonso  of  Cas-  the  institution.    He  distinguiriied 

tile,  a  lively  zeal  was  displayed  for  the  cul-  also  as  a  veiy  skilful  and  efficient 

tivation  of  this  science.      Afler  this,    it  servant  of  the  commonwealth, 

found  a  fertile  soil  in  Italy ;  and  in  the  king  Charles  II  signified  his  wish 

convents  a  monk  would  sometimes  follow  charter  of  Massachusetts  shoukl 

out  its  paths,  without,  however,  adding  siened  into  his  hands,    in   16^ 

to  its  territoiy.     This    was  reserved  for  Mather  contended  against  a  oom 

later  affe&    Mathematics  owes  much  to  In  1688,  he  was  deputed  to  Eng 

Gmiinden,    Peuerfoach,    Regiomontanus,  acent  of  the  province,  to  procon 

Pacciolo,  Tartaglia,  Cardanus,  Macroly-  of  grievances.    He  held  eonferen 

cus,  Vieta,  Ludolphus  de  Geulen,  Peter  king  James  on  the  situation  of  tl 

Nuiiez,  Justus  Byige,  and  others.     To  ince,  aqjd,  when  William  and  B 

tliis  period,  however,   all    mathematical  cended  the  throne,  ureed  his  m 

operations  of  any  extent  required  a  weaiy  them  in  audiences  and  by  memoii 

length  of  detail ;  when,  in  the  seventeenth  1692,  he  returned  to  Boston,  wit] 

centurv,  Napier,  by  the  introduction  of  charter  from  the  crown,  whicdh  i 

logarithms,     immensely    facilitated    the  his  old  friends  condemned ;  but  t 

process  of  calculation ;  and  Newton  and  eral  court  accepted  it,  with  publk 

Leibnitz,  by  their  infinitesimal  calculus,  to  the  reverend  agent,  for  tlie  indu 

opened  the  way  into  regions,  into  which,  ability  with  which  he  conducted 

before  them,  no  mathematician  attempted  gotiations  for  settling  the  eovemi 

to  penetrate.    From  this  time,  the  science  tlie  province.    He  died  at  Boston, 

obtained  a  wonderful  extension  and  hiflu-  23, 1723,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  a 

ence,  by  tlic  labore  of  such  minds  as  Gali-  ing  been  a  preacher  66  years.    H< 

lei,  Torricelli,  Pascal,  Descartes,  L'Honi-  to  have  commonly  spent  16  hour 

tal,  Cassini,  Huyghcns,  Harriot,  Wallis,  in  his  study,  and  his  sermons  ai 

Barrow,  Hallcy,  James  and  John  Ber-  publications  were  proportionabljf 

nouilli,  and  others.    Thus  it  became  pos-  rous.     During    the   witchcraft  c 

sible  for  Manfredi,  Nicoli,  Nic.  and  Dan.  which  he  labored  to  mitigate,  he 

Bemouilli,  Euler,  Maclaurin,  Taylor,  Brad-  book  to  prove  that  the  devil  migfa 

ley,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Lambert,  To-  in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  m 

bias  Mayer,  Kiistner,  Hindenburg  (the  in-  means  of  which  a  number  of  penc 

ventor  of  the  combinatory  analysis^  La-  victed  of  witchcraft,  escaped  the  ca 

grange,  Laplace,  Legendre,  Gauss,  Bessel,  of  the  sentence  of  deatn."     By  i 

and  the  later  mathematicians  in  the  eigh-  the  biographers,  he  is  st}ied  the  i 

teenth,  and  in  our  centui^^  to  make  great  the  New  England  clergy.     An  oct 

advances,  and  to  give  us  satisfactory  con-  ume  entitled  Remarkables  of  the 

elusions,  not  only  respecting  our  earth,  but  Doctor  Increase  Mather,  contaiDi 

also  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  logue  of  85  of  his  pubUcatioDs^ 

and  powers  of  nature,  and  their  useful  ap-  eluding  **  the  learned  and  useful  i 

plication  to  the  wants  of  life,  to  establish  which  the  publishers  of  many  b( 

firmly  so  many  notions,  previously  vague,  tained  from  hun,  as  a  beautifulpoi 

and  to  correct  so  many  errors.    (See  the  them,  and  which,  collected,  wouli 

articles  on  these  mathematicians,  and  the  a  considerable  volume.** 

works  mentioned  in  the  articles  on  the  Mather,  Cotton,  D.  D.,  the  eld 

various  branches  of  mathematics.^    The  of  Increase,  rivalled   or    aurpefl 

number    of  mathematical   mTuivoia  Vu-  ^^«t  \sL\««nflXi%^ influence,  aiid  t 
creases  daily,  without,  bowevet,  tomlc\i«»i-    'nav^  wA  xivxiXtixsi^  oR.  \bb^  ^^jpqA 
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seoided  in  his  diary,  that,  id  one  press  the  Imperial  Epistle   from  Kien 

e  jmMched  72  sennoDS,  kept  60  Long  to  George  III,  and,  m  the  follow- 

d  do  vigils,  and  wrote  14  books,  ing  yeai^  the  Political  Dramatist  of  the 

:4ications  amowit  to  382,  some  of  House  of  Commons — asatireonMr.Sheri- 

mng .  of  huge  dimensions.     His  dan.    In  1796,  appeared  his  Letter  to  the 

was  prodigious  ;  his  research  ex-  Marquis  of  Buckmgham ;  in  1797,  a  Pair 

ly  dirersified  and    ciuious.     He  of  Episdes  to  Doctor  Randolph  and  the 

m  in  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1663,  and  Eari  of  Jersey,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 

ed  at  Harvard  college  in  1678.    In  some  letters  which  the  princess  of  Wales 

e  was  ordained  minister  of  the  had  addressed  to  her  mother,  and,    in 

huich  in  Boston,*  as  colleague  of  1798,  the  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope  on 

wr.    He  died  in    1728,  a^  65  the  Banks  of  the  Thames— a  satirical  po- 

rith  the  reputation  of  having  been  em,  with  notes.    These  works  were  all 

itest  scholar  and  author  that  Amer-  published  without  his  name.    Mr.  Mathi- 

then  iHTodnced.  His  piety  and  be-  as  then  turned  to  literary  pursuits  of  a  na- 

ce  were  almost  conruneusurate  with  ture  less  calculated  to  excite  enmity.    He 

ling.    CreduUty,  pedantry,  quaint-  has  made  excellent  Italian  versions  of  the 

centricity,  are  blended,  in  most  of  Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  the  Sappho  of  Ma- 

ks,  with  marvellous  erudition,  and  son,  and  has  published,  in  a  uniform  and 

he  details  of  history  and  opinion,  elegant  manner,  the  following  valuable 

a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  works : — Compommenii  Lyrici  dipiu  iOus- 

u    His  largest  and  most  celebrated  iri  PoeH  tP Italia  (3  vols.) ;  ^ggiwita  at 

hki  Magnolia  Christi  JJmericana^  ComponimenH  (3  vols.);   CommtnUnj  in- 

llccleeiasdcal  History  of  New  Eug-  iomo  aW  bUnria  ddla  Potsia  halianOj  par 

Mn  1625  to  1698,  in  seven  books,  Crescembini  (3  vols.) ;    Tiraboscki  Storia 

His  Life  is  extant  in  an  octavo  vol-  deUa   Potsia   Raliana   (3   vols.) ;    Can- 

rritten  by  his  -son  and  successor,  zom  e  Prosa  Jkucane  (1  voU ;  Carao- 

Mather,  D.  D.,  abo  a  learned  di-  m  Thscani  (1  vol);   and  Dtua  Ragion 

i  author.  PotHca  di  Oravina  (1  voL).    He  has  also 

HAS,   Thomas   James,   a  distin-  edited  (in  2  vols.,  4to.)   the  Worics  of 

scholar,  was  educated  at  Eton,  Thomas  Gray,  with  his  Life  and  Addi- 

rrinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  tions,  published  at  the  expense  of  the 

t  the  d^ree  of  B.  A.  in  1774,  university  of  Cambridge. 
1775  and  1776,  gained  some  aca-        Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  fit- 

:  prizes.    His  fiist  publication  was  mous  for  her  connexion  with  Gregoiy 

dnefly  from   the    Norse    tongue  VII,  was  a  daughter  of  Boniface,  marquis 

781).     This  was  followed  by  a  of  Tuscany.    She  was  bom  in  1046,  and 

jM  on  the    Evidence    relating  to  married  Godfrey  the  Hump-backed,  son 

^i  Poems  (1783).  For  several  years  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  always  lived 

e  publication  of  the  last  of  these  separate  from  him,  being  unable  to  ex- 

be  did  not  again  come  forward  as  change  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  for  a 

or.    He  was  elected  fellow  of  his  northern  sky.    Being  lefl  a  widow  in  her 

but,  afler  taking  the  degree  of  diirtieth  year,  she  encased  devotedly  on 

ifas  called  away  from  his  fellow-  the  side  of  Gregory  Vil  and  Urban  11^ 

•  be  cl^  to  the  treasurer  of  the  against  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  her  cousin. 

In  time,  he  rose  to  be  vice-treas-  She  was  almost  the  inseparable  compan- 

phice  he  held  for  many  years — and  ion  of  Gre^ry,  always  ready  to  assist  him 

idfl^  on  the  queen's  death,  he  had  a  in  every  thmg  that  he  needed.    This  close 

•flsigned  him.    In  1794  came  out,  coimexion  gave  rise  to  many  unfavora- 

KNidy,  the  first  part  of  the  Pursuits  ble  suggestions,    which  were,  however, 

rature,  attributed  to  Mr.  Mathias.  ffroundless,  although  it  is  certain  that  their 

eiry  does  not  oflen  rise  above  me-  niendship  was  founded  not  only  on  poli- 

' :  the  notes,  however,  prove  great  cy,  but  also  on  mutual  inclination  and 

f,  with  keen  criticisms  on  public  esteem.  'Matilda  had  been   accustomed 

id  opinions.     Tliree  more  parts  by  her  motlier,  to  see  in  the  pope  a  saint, 

ibsequently  published,  and  a  vol-  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  she  reverenced 

m  added  containing  translations  of  the  saint   as   a   ftther.     Gregory    had, 

98L    Some  of  the  persons  assailed  therefore,  found  much  opportunity  to  in- 

»  highly  indignant,  that  i(  would  fluence  the  formation  of  her  character, 

r  have  bc«n  safe  for  any  man  at  Her  mind,  moreover,  was  susceptible  of  a 

ne  to  have  avowed  himself  the  very  high  tension^  axvd  VmsA  V«ftVL  dasRv 

In  1794,  Mr.  M&thiaa  gave  to  the  plined  to  manVy  toravcsa.    '^SXwJt^  «k^ 
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therefore,  srounds  enough  for  explainiDg  the  universe  as  conaisting  of  empty  iptoe 

how  she  should  be  able  to  dare  and  do  so  and  atoms,  and  explained  aU  living  iMttR 

much  for  Grcgoiy.  The  donation  of  ail  her  by  the  influence  of  eztemal  powcn  h 

goods  and  possessions  to  the  Roman  church  later  times,  Descartes  made  a  total  difl» 

(in  1077  or  1079,  for  the  original  records  are  ence  between  the  material  and  the  ui^ 

lost),  was,  probably,  but  the  least  sacrifice,  or  intellectual,  and  conceived  eUffiiiinn  li 

The  sharing  with  him  every  danger  that  be  the  only  essential  property  of  mMB 

slie  could  not  avert,  and  her  exhortations  to  According  to  him,  matter  is  not  taoA 

him  to  encounter  that  which  was  una-  but  composed  of  parts,  which,  in  nuft 

voidable  with  steadftistness  and  courase,  are  indivisible  atoms,  but,  in  idea,  area 

show  her  enersy  and  resignation.    She  divisible,  and  have  still  extension.    Ihth 

alone  stood  by  him  against  the  emperor  in  ton,  who  did  not  enter  into  metanfajMl 

1081,  sustaining  him  with  her  treasures,  investigations  on  the  subject,  only  Ma 

while  Rome  was  besieged ;  and,  even  after  that  he  considers  matter  as  an  agytf 

the  death  of  Gregory,   she   prosecuted  of  the  smallest  parts,  which  agam  m 

open  war  against  the  emperor.    She  died  material  and  extended,  and,  by  an  » 

at  Polirone,  in  1115,  in  the  Benedictine  known  power,  are  stron^v  connected  wii 

convent  built  by  herself.    Her  death  gave  each  other ;  whence  it  rollowB,  that  he  Ai 

rise  to  new  feuds  between  the  emperor  belongs  to  the  atomista.    The  duabrntf 

and  pope,  Pascal  III,  on  account  of  the  Descartes  (q.  v.)  involved  the  metaphjn* 

donation  above-mentioned.    These  feuds,  cians,  on  account  of  the  union  of  lli 

finally,  resulted  in  the  cession  to  the  pope  spiritual  with  the  material,  in  great  dtt- 

of  a  portion  of  the  estates  of  Matilda,  culties,  and  thus  caused  diflferent  melfr 

They  consisted  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  Par-  physical  ^stems.    One  of  the  mott  n- 

ma,  Rcggio,  Piacenza,  Ferrara,  Modena,  markable  is  the  ideal  (AeoTy  (q.  r.jL   ^'^ 

a  part  of  Umbria,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  absolutely  denies  the  existence  en 

Verona,  and  almost  all  that  constitutes  the  and  declares  all  our  notions  of  n 

present  patrimony  of  the  church,  from  thinm  to  be  but  ideas  or  imacei^ 

Vitcrbo  to  Oviedo,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Deity  implants  in  the  soul  of 

tlie  Mark  of  Ancona.    (See  Popes,  and  whereupon,    Malebranche     founded  tti 

Gregory  F/i^)  opinion,  that  we  see  all  things  in  Qd, 

Matsts,  Quintin  ;  a  painter,  who  was  and  that  we  are  authorized  to  deny  the 

originally  a  blacksmith,  bom  at  Antwerp,  existence  of  all  things  except  God  aii 

in  1460.    Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  spirits  in  general.    He  considen  ihB 

the  occasion  of  his  quitting  the  forge  for  effect  of  matter  on  our  mind  as  an  infla- 

tlie  pencil ;  but  most  of  ius  biographers  ence  of  God.    Spinoza  and  Hume  wm 

agree  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  be-  still  further  in  the  ideal  theory.    Tlie  fa^ 

coming  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  a  incr  supposed  a  single  substAncef  wfaoM 

painter,  whose  hand  was  to  l>e  obtained  properties  are  infinite  power  of  thoogfal 

only  by  a  master  of  the  same  profession,  and  extension,  and  explained  all  qarinal 

He  chiefly  painted  portraits  and  half  fig-  and  material  phenomena  as  states  of  tUi 

ures  in  common  life,  but  Rometimes  un-  one   power  of  thought    and   rumw**- 

dcrtook  great  works,  of  which  a  descent  Hume,  who  neither    allov%-a  subtttDM^ 

from  the  cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ant-  nor  sul)jects,  nor  any  independent  bemm 

werp,  is  a  favorable  specimen.    His  pic-  considers  all  things,  spiritual  and  imundt 

tare  of  the  two  misers,  at  Windsor,  is  also  as  a  series  of  passing  phenomena.    Lel^ 

much  admired.    He  died  in  152().  nitz  (q.  v.),  who  felt  how  very  difficuk  i 

Matter  ;  that  which  occupies  space,  was  to  explain  the   influence  of  naflv 

or  that  which  the  human  mind  considers  on  the  mmd  by  dualism,  idealknib  « 

as  the  substramm  of  bodies  occupying  materialism,  proposed    the    doctrine  <f 

space.    As  matter  is  perceived  by  us  only  monads,  (q.  v.)    Priestley  developed  flt- 

in  as  fur  OS  it  affects  us,  we  must  consider  it  ther  the  opinion  of  Boscovichy  that  art* 

as  something  effective  in  space,  which,  by  ter  consists    merely  of   physical  poifli^ 

its  extension  and  motion,  operates  accord-  which  attract  and  repel  each  oth^iM 

ing  to  laws.    From  early  times,  the  most  said  that  matter  is  a  mere  attractkn  mi 

various  notions  have  been  maintained  of  repulsion,  which  has  a  relation  to  csM 

the  essence  of  matter  and  the  mode  of  its  mathematical  pomts  in  apace.     NotwiA- 

opcratiou  on  tlic  mind.    In  tlie  most  an-  standing  the  manvavstems  which  haw  a- 

cient  times,  powers,  not  unlike  the  soul,  isted,  matter  is  still  the  great  riddle  of  n«a- 

were  conceiveil  to  exist  in  matter,  by  kind.    It  will  always  be  asked.  If  mind  oi 

means  of  which  it  opereted  on  nvovd.  \YvaxxBt  «x«^  ceanitiidLY  ctiflferent,  bow  oouU 

Xeucippus   and   Democrilua   con»deie^  \\i^^  ^kmb^e^^  Yc&L>3ffiQKA  «b^5Sbi«&9  «^ 
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Dlber  band,  we  cannot  reason  away  at  tho  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  where 

Djpiieiiomeiia  which  indicate  sud^  he  appeared  in  Jabal,  in  the  Jew,  and 

enoe.  In  {diiiloeoi^T,  matter  is  a]8o  lan^  in  the  Agreeable  Surprise,  Biuh 

d  to  form.    Material  is  that  which  kin,  Okl  Wig ^pns,  Sir  Fretful  Plaffiaiy^ 

I  to  matter,  aa  impenetrability,  mo-  and  other  aiimlar   characters,   with   so 

cttnaon  and  divisdbility,  and  is  op-  much  applause  that  he  soon  came  to  be 

D  murituaL  consadend  one  of  the  best  mimics  that 

THSW  (called  also  Levi),  an  evan-  ever  appeared  on  the  stage,  and,  in  1804, 

nd  apoatle^  son  of  Alpheus,  previ-  was  engaged  at  Druiy-lane.    When  that 

his  call,  was  an  officer  of  the  Ro-  house   was  burnt   down,  in   1809,   the 

Mtoms,  and,  according  to  tradition,  company  performed  at  the  Lyceum  thea- 

B  of  Nazareth.    The  accounts  of  tre,  and  Matthews  took  the  parts  in  which 

are  imperfect  and  uncertain.    Tra-  Bannister  had   hitherto  appeared.     His 

«|Heaent8  him  as  having  suffered  success  in  Somno,  in  the  Sleep-walker,  at 

dom  in  Persia.    His  C^spel  has  the  Haymaiket  thesitre,  ensured  him  an 

apposed,  by  some  critics,  to  have  engagement   at    Covent-^arden   theatre, 

(igmaily  written  in  Hebrew,  for  the  where,  however,  he  remamed  only  three 

oonvnted  Jews,  about  A.  D.  60.  seasons.    In  1817^  he  played  his  celebrat- 

is  the  case,  we  have  now  only  a  ed  character  of  Multiple,  in  the  Actor  of 

translation  of  it,  the  original  havmg  all  Work,  thirty  nights,  to  full  houses,  in 

ML    His  narration  is  not  according  the  London,  and  afterwards,  with  equal 

ehronological  order  of  events,  and  success,  in  the  provincial  theatres.    His 

neport  of  the  teachings  of  oiur  Sa-  visit  to  the  U.  States,  in  1822,  was  not  on- 

)  KffpeuB  to  {[ive  them  not  precise-  ly  highly  successful  in  shaking  the  sides 

ley  were  dehvered,  but  to  arrange  of  brother  Jonathan,  but  furnished  him 

Mip  them  according  to  the  subjecL  with  new  materials  for  fiin  and  frolic,  at 

iniiineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  the  expense  of  brother  Jonathan  himself 

m  caUed  in  question.  on  his  return  to  the  other  side  of  the 

THXW  or  Westminster,  an  an-  water.     Old  women.  Frenchmen,  John 

nfl^kdi  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine  Bulla,  clowns,  cockneys,  braggarts,  whatev- 

M  die  abbey  of  Westminster,  who  er  is  odd,droU,  queer,  peculiar  in  manners, 

I  die  fourteenth  century.    He  com-  characters  or  situations,  supplies  him  with 

L  chronicle,  commencing  from  the  means  of  amusement    Mr.  Matthews  is 

n,  and  extending  to  the  year  1307,  not  less  agreeable  in  private  lifo  than  enter- 

lie   entitled   FUnrts   Htstoriarumj  taining  on  the  stace,  and  is  well  known 

9  he  had  the  name  of  Florilegus,  as  an  amateur  of  tne  fine  arts, 

nrk  chiefly  relates  to  English  his-  Matthije,Au|^us  Henry,  a  celebrated 

nd  is  very  freely  transcribed  from  Germanphiloloffist,bomatCk>ttingen,Dec. 

w  Fans.  (q.  v.)    It  was  published  25, 1769,  was  educated  at  the  gynmasium 

doo,  1567,  and  at  Frankfort,  1601.  and  university  of  his  native  place,  and, 

THEWS,   Charles,   bom  June  28,  becoming  a  member  of  the  philological 

It  the  a^  of  fourteen  was  bound  seminary,  devoted  himself  particularly  to 

tioe  to  his  ftther,  James  Matthews,  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the 

aeOer  in  the  Strand,  who  died  in  Kantian  philosophy,   at  the  same  time 

^y  readinff  plays,  he  imbibed  a  making    himself^   ac4njainted   with    the 

partiality  ror  them,  and  his  first  French,  Italian  and  llnglish  languages, 

nance  was  in  a  private  play.    At  In  1789,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  as  tutor 

lie  resolved  to  inake  the  stage  his  in  a  family  there,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 

kn,  and  performed  at  Richmond  tage  ofthe  instructions  of  Wyttcnbach,  Do 

■oteibury.    His  father,  fix>m  reli-  Bosch,  and  Huschke  in  his  philoloeical 

motives,  was  averse  to  his  son's  studies,  and  of  Van  Hement  and  Hulahoff 

I,  and,  being  informed  that  he  was  in  philosophy,  while  the  study  of  history, 

Bitain  town  for  that  purpose,  went  and  English,  French  and  Italian  literature, 

nith  the  determination  of  hissing  occupi^  his  leisure  moments.    His  Essay 

r  the  stage ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  on  National  Character  gained  the  prize  at 

it  fiiend,  that,  though  he  saw  his  Leyden,  in  1795 ;  but  he  was  desirous  of 

n  larffB  letters  in  the  play-bills,  and  returning  to  his  native  country,  and,  in 

K^ved  to  check  his  career,  yet  the  1796,  went  to  Weimar,  as  teacher  of  the 

sohu^Md  at  his  performance,  that  Latin,  Greek  and  Dutch  languBgei^  at  an 

Idnot^Mdp  laughmg  himself;  and  institution  for  the   education  of  young 

>  apfilaiided  that  he  was  obliged  to  Englishmen.     In  1801,  he  received  the 

In  1803,  be  was  engaged  place  of  pimdpai  of  i^«  ^tanannin^  v. 
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Altenburg,  and,  the  same  year,  obtained       Matthisson,  Frederic  von,  wu 

the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  from  Jan.  33,  1761,  at  Hohendoddebeiii  mm 

the  philosophical    Acuity  at   Gottingen.  Magdeburg,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ui 

His   principal  works   are    Observationes  father.    At  the  ,univerBity  of  HaUe^  ki 

CriticiB   in    Tragicos,  &c. ;   Mtscellanea  studied  theol(My,  which  he  aoon,  huwiia, 

PkUologiea;    Homeri   I^mni    et   Batror  changed  for  philology,  natural  scieneeMA 

chamyornadda  (1805) ;    Complete   Greek  belles-lettres.    He  uVed  two  yean  «tt 

Granmiar,   translated   into    English   b^  his  friend  Von  Bonstetten,  at  Nyoii,oo  At 

Blomfield,    and  into    Italian ;   Euripidts  lake  of  Geneva.     From  Switxariand  b 

TVf^dUt  (9  vols.,  1825 — 29) ;  Ciceronia  went  to  Lyons,  as  tutor  in  a  merchaA 

EpistoUB  SdecUt  (second  edition,  1825) ;  family  in  that  city.    In  1794,  he  ww  i^ 

Lekrbuch  f&r  dtn  trsten  Unierrickt  in  der  pointed  reader  and  travelling  eon     ~'~ 

PkUosophte  (second  edition,  1827) ;  Grund-  to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalt- 

risa   dor    Gritch,    und    Rom.    LOeratur,  and  spent  the  years  1795 — 1796  at 

His  elder  brother,  Frederic  Christian,  who  and  Naples,  1799  partly  in  the  aouth  if 

died  in  1822,  was  also  distinguished  by  'I^rol,  partlv  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fli 

several  philological  works  and  editions  loOl  and  1808  in  French  Swiutihrf 

Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  After  the  death  of  the  princeas  of  AnM- 
second  son  of  the  gallant  Hunniades,  a  Dessau,  he  entered,  1812,  the  service  tf 
man  of  great  ability,  who,  by  his  wars  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  confeni 
aeainst  the  Turks,  excited  the  interest  of  on  him  titles  and  orders.    In  the  retiMi 
Europe,  and,  in  Hungary,  was  esteemed  of  the  family  of  William,  duke  of  Wi^ 
the  first  of  her  kings.    The  enemies  of  temberg,  he  went  to  Italy,  in  181S^  mi 
his  father  kept  him  imprisoned  in  Bohe-  lived  several  months  in  Florence.   At  a 
mia,  but,  in  1458,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  lyric  poet,  Matthisson  has  become  a  friw- 
ycars,  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  ite  6f^the  German  public    He  exedi  ii 
Hungary.    Several  Hungarian  magnates  expressing  the  feelings  of  love  and  fiiedk 
opposed  the  election,  and  invited  Frederic  ship,  and  in  the  delineation  of  nature  heii 
111  to  accept  the  crown.    The  Turks,  a  master.    His  verse  is  likewise  pccnliBlf 
profiting  by  these    dissensions,  invaded  distinguished  for  its  euphony  and  flowOl 
and  laid  waste  Hungary ;  but  Corvinus,  rhythm.     Matthiason  nas  also  appemi 
having  compelled  Frederic  HI  to  resign  before  the  public  as  a  prose  writer,  in  Im 
to  him  the  crown  of  St  Stephen,  hasten-  ■£?nnn«ruTig'en  (Zurich,1810— 15^  in  5  vok^ 
ed  to  meet  the  Turks,  and  drove  them  This  work  exhibitB  throughout  a  noUeaoi 
from  the  country.     Between  1468  and  of  sentiment.    An  edition  of  his  miki 
1478,  he  con(iucred  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  appeared  in  6  vols.  (Zurich,  1825). 
Lusatia ;  he  was  also  victorious  over  the        Maturin,  Charles ;  an  ingenious  hi 
Poles,  and  took  part  of  Austria,  including  eccentric  clergyman    of  the  t^^^hKAM 
V^ienna,  from  Froderic  III.    These  wars  church,  curate  of  St  Peter's,  DuUin,  nd 
obliged  him  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his  sub-  author  of  several  popular  romances^  muj 
jects,  and  he    govemcKi   arbitrarily,  but  of  which,  especiaUy  his  Family  of  MoolO' 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  rio,  evince  great  powers  of  imngintf*^ 
extraordinary  powers.    During  the  whole  with  a  richness  of  language,  but  exhtt 
of  his  disturl)cd  reign,  he  not  only  en-  an  almost  equal  degree  of  carelesBDea  ii 
couraged  science,  but  cultivated  it  him-  the  application  of  both.    Besides  the  one 
self    It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  diat  the  just  mentioned,  the  principal  are  the  Mik- 
great  library,  which  he  collected  at  Buda,  sian  Chief;    Fatal  Revenge;   Womn; 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  twenty  years  Melmoth,  &c.    Bertram,  a  tragedy,  po^ 
after  his  death.     At  Buda,  he  reposed  formed  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  with  Km 
from  the  toils  of  war,  and  collected  schol-  as  the  representative  of  tlie  principal  cbv* 
ars  around  him.    In  1488,  at  a  diet  a|  acter,  was  the  first  production  wmch,  If 
Buda,  he  established  laws  against  duels,  its  singular  success,  brought  him  intt)  wh 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  tice  as  an  author.    This  efibrt  is  aid  to 
&c.    He  died  in  1490,  at  Vienna,  when  have  produced  him  £1000.    In  a  siib»- 
occupied  with  prefiarations  for  a  new  war  quent  dramatic  attempt  (Manuel)^  be  mi 
against  the  Turks.    He  Icfl  only  a  natural  not  so  fortunate,  and,  having  antkipHed 
son,  Johannes  Corvinus,  who  was  not  able  his  resources,  without  contemplatiiig  dw 
to  obtain  the  crowTi.    The  candidates  for  possibility  of  a  failure,  he  contracted  em- 
it  were    numerous.     The    Hungarians  barrassments,  from  which  he  was  bcMwi 
elected  king  Wladislaus  VII  of  Bohemia,  entirely  free  till  his  death,  in  Oelober, 

Matthias,  John  van  Harlem.     (See  1825.    He  published,  in  1821,  a  pceni,  ia 

minabapUHa,)  blank  verse,  entitled  the  Univene^    ' '  '^ 
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hmu^t  hiiii  iiK»e  profit  than  reputation ;  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the 

lidi  m  1834,  appeared  six  of  his  Contro-  family  of  Napoleon.     The  marquis  and 

tnU  Sennons,  preached  at  St.  Peter's,  his  companion  took  the  route  of  Fontaine- 

Idtiu  the  Lent  or  that  year.    These  ex-  bleau,  fh>m  which  place  the  emperor  had 

Wt  him  as  a  well-read  scholar,  and  an  just  set  out  for  Elba ;  and  they  stopp^  the 

Bote  reasoner,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best  ex-queen  of  Westphalia,  the  wife  ofJerome 

JWtdwtion  on  which  to  rest  his  claims  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  travelliuff  to  Germa- 

le  noCioe  of  posterity.    He  was  reraarka-  ny,  wiUi  a  passport  from  the  allies.    They 

Kr'ftticntous  m  their  delivery,  and  attract-  seized  eleven  chests,  containing  valuables 

1,  by  hki  ekiquence,  unprecedented  con-  belonging  to  tlie  princess,  and  sent  a  part 

PMBtions.  of  them  to  Versailles,  and  a  part  of  them 

JBaubeuoe  ;  a  French  fortress^  on  tlie  to  the  king's  commissioner  at  Paris.    The 

■mbre,   department    Du    Nord.      The  chests  were  claimed  by  the  princess ;  and, 

Bmbre  traverses  Maut)euge,and  becomes  on  their  being  opened,  a  large  quantity  of 

Bvigsble  here,  seven  leagues  and  a  half  diamonds,  and  a  sum  of  82,0^  francs,  were 

■t-floutb-east  of  Valenciennes.     Mau-  found  to  have  been  stolen  from  them, 

has   considerable    commerce    in  Maubreuil  and  Dusics  were  accused  of 

spirits,  &c. ;  manufactures, — arms,  the  theft     Dasies  was  afterwards  tried 

■oap,  &c. ;  and  contains  6044  inhab-  and  acquitted,  but  Maubreuil  was  not  al 

It    dates    its    origin    from    the  lowed  to  escape  so  easily.    One  of  the 

■wndation  of  a  chapter  of  canoiicsses,  in  tribunals  declared  itself  incompetent  to  try 

SfiL  by  Sl  Aldegonde.    It  was  the  capital  him,  and  he  remained  in  pnson  till  the 

itme  fomier  province  of  Hainault.   Louis  18th  of  March,  two  days  bctore  the  arrival 

UV  took  it,  in  1649,  and  die  peace  of  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  when  tlie  minister 

Kmonien,  in  1678,  confinned  it  to  France,  at  war  set  him  at  lilierty.    A  few  doys 

riw  Pruflsians  toc^  it  in  1815.  aflcr  this,  he  was  arrested  by  the  im])erial 

Maubeuze.    (See  Mabuse,)  government,  but  was   soon    discharged. 

Maubeeuil,  marquis  de.     Connecte<l  He  is  said  to  have  gone,  under  an  assume^l 

iUi  tho  history  of  this  personage,  there  name,  to  Bnissels,  and  thero  he  wos  ar- 

oroe  curious  circumstances,  which  rested  and  conducted  to  Ghent,  on  suspi- 

Dot  yet  been  explained,  but  which  cion  of  intending  to  assassinate    Louis 

to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  tlie  par-  XVIII.    It  docs  not  appear  that  an  iota 

of  what  is  denominated,  in  {lolitics,  oi»  })roof  existed  against  him.    Driven  to 

jlir  nrineiple  of  legitimacy.    He  was  born  despair,  perhaps,  by  tlie  persecution  which 

■  Brittany,  of  a  noble  family,  about  the  he  endured,  he  opened  his  veins  in  prison, 

rir  1780,  entered  into  the  imperial  army,  but  was  saved  from  death.    He  was  next 

wbich  he  made  several  campaigns,  and  put  into  the  custody  of  a  party  of  gen- 

Wtm  flubsequendy  taken  into  the  8cr\'ice  darmes,  and  conducted  to  Aix-la^hnpeile, 

Clhe  king  of  Westphalia,  who  appointed  to  be  delivered  to  the  Prussians.    He  cs- 

U  his  equerry.     Maubreuil  was  em-  caped  on  the  road;  and  it  is  a  singular 

ioyedkiSpain,  asacaptain  ofWestpha-  fact,  that  he  went  back  to  Paris  at  tiie 

■I  Efffat-hoiBe,  and  liis  bniveiy  gained  for  same  time  that  Louis  arrived  from  Ghent, 

in  t£e  croea  of  the  legion  of  honor.    He,  and  remained  unmolested  in  the  Fronch 

V  quitted  the  army  to  become  a  capital    for  nearly  twelve  months.      In 

;  but  the  ministry  having  broken  June,  1816,  however,  the  police  seized 

of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  him,  on  a  chaipi  of  his  having  intrigued 

intf  he  fell  into  embarrassments,  and  liis  against  the  royal  government,  and  fonned 

lOpeity  was  seized  by  his  creditors.    His  the  project  of  carrying  off  tlie  French 

DBmieB  ny  that,  in  1814,  he  exulted  be-  princes  from  St  Cloud.    This  accusation, 

and  meanire  at  the  downfall  of  the  impe-  too,  seems  to  have  been  calumnious,  for  it 

iai  goveniment,  and  rode  through  tho  was  dropped;  but,  in  April,  1817,  he  was 

imcli^  pointing  out  to  tlie  passengers  the  once  more  prosecuted  for  the  diefl  of  the 

IBT  of  me  legion  of  honor,  which  he  had  money  and  diamonds.    One  of  the  subor- 

ied  to  his  horse's  tail.    If  this  be  true,  it  dinate  courts  having  again  refused  to  take 

MS  probably  the  cause  of  liis  being  em-  cognizance  of  the  cause,  he  was  sent  lie- 

lojsedy  in  conjunction  with  a  M.  Dasies,  fore  the  royal  court.    His  patience  was  at 

•  m  yeiy  extraordinary  mission,  by  the  lengthexhausted:  he  addressed  the  judges 

■oviMoal  ffovernment    The  ostensible  in  strong  terms,  and  disclosed  tlie  impor- 

mnuBe  of&a  mission,  for  which  he  was  tant  secret,  that  he  had  not  been  employed 

HMOt'ized  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  to  recover  the  crown  jewels,  but  to  as- 

mied  force  and  the  civil  authorities,  was  sasainate  Na]>oIeon,— o  mission  which  ho 

9  noorer  the  crown  jewels,  which  were  accepted,  he  told  them,  only  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  saving  tlie  emperor.    From  his  nouilli  (a.  ¥.j  and  his  fiunily.     On  hit  le- 

prison  he  repeated  tliis  avowal,  in  a  veiy  turn  to  Pans,  he  applied  himself  to  Ui 

severe  letter  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  al-  favorite  studies,  with  greater  ardor  tkia 

lied  powers.  The  cause  was  now  referred  ever,  and,  in  1736,  ibrnied  one  of  the  Kh 

to  the  tribunal  of  Rouen,  and  from  thence  entific  party  appointed  to  measure  a  4^ 

to  that  of  Douay.    The  latter  tribunal  is  grce  of^  tlie  meridian  at  the  polar  eiick 

said  to  liave  been  ou  the  point  of  pro-  In  1740,  he  received  an  inviiatioD  fioa 

noimcing  sentence,  when  Maubreuil  es-  the  king  of  Prussia  to  settle  at  Beilin.  Oa 

caped  from  his  dungeon  for  the  fourth  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1742,  he  was  ehmm 

time.     After  he  had  made  his  escape,  director  of  tlie  academy  of  sciencei^  uA, 

I  he  tribunal  sentenced  him  to  five  years'  the  following   year,    received    into  iht 

imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  500  francs.  French  academy.    He  returned  to  Bob 

I  [o  first  went  to  Bnissels,  and  tlien  passed  in  1744,  and,  in  1746,  waH  declared  pmi* 

over  to  England,  where  he  published  a  dent  of  the  academy  of  aciencea  at  oeti^ 


he  rnnde  an  attack  on  Talleyrand,  whom  him,  and  a  controversy  with  Konig,  wUeh 

lie  beat  severcl}'.    On  his  trial  for  this  subjected   him  to  the  satire  of  VoltaiR^ 

ollence,  he  accused  the  prince  of  having  completed  his  uneasinesa.    At  this  liiM^ 

boen  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings,  by  his  health,  injured  by  his  northeni  eqv* 

employing  him  to  assassinate  Na]K)leon.  dition,  and  incessant  applicatloii,  begin  19 

I\laubreuil  was  condenmed  to  five  years'  give  way,  and  he  sought  relief  by  repoMd 

im])risonment.      Talleyrand    has    never  visits  to  his  native  countiy.     His  dimdi^ 

thought  proper  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  however,  seems  to  have  uniformly  rerin^ 

and  the  matter  still  remains  unexplained,  with  his  return  to  Berlin ;  and  he  at  kngk 

Bourrienne,  in  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  died,  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  es- 

has  some  remarks  relating  to  tin;  circum-  cursions,  at  the  house  of  his  fiiend  fiff* 

stance  of  this  transaction.  nouilli,  at  Basil,  in  1759,  in  the  axty-fiHI 

Maumre,  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes;  a  year  of  his  age.    His  works,  collected  ■ 

rivrr  that  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  four  8vo.  volumes,  were  publislied  at  l^ 

Indiana,  and  flows  through  the   north-  ons    in    1756,    and    reprinted    in    176& 

west  part  of  Ohio,  into  lake    Erie.     It  Among,  them  are  Discourse  on  the  £^ 

is  fonni^d  by  tlie  confluence  of  St.  Jo-  ferent  Figurt^  of  the  Stars;  Reflectiotf 

s:'] ill's,  St.  i>lary'^<,  and  Great  and  Little  on   the   Origin    of  Lanoifages ;    Aoimil  1 

Auglaize.     It  is  navigable  only  eighteen  Physics  ;    S5'stem  of  Nature  ;    Oa  the  I 

miles,  on  account  of  rapids.     For  this  dis-  Progress  of  the  Sciences;   Elements  of  k 

uujcp,  its    brea<lth   is  from   150  to  200  Geography ;  Expetlition  to  the  Polar  Cir    k 

yards.  cle;  On  the  Comet  of  1742;  Dissertatiei 

JSIaunday-Thuksday  is  the  Thursday  upon  Languages ;  Academical  Discouns; 

in  the  ]*assinn  week ;  called  Maundayy  or  Upon  the   Laws  of  Motion  ;    Upon  4i 

Mandate  Thursday,  from   the   connnand  1^'iwsof  Rest ;  Operations  for  detenmnivg 

which  our  Savior  gave   his  apostles  to  tiie  Figure  of  the  Earth,  &c. 
eonunoinordte  him  in  the  Lonl's  supper,        Maura,  Santa.    (See  JLtiieadia.) 
which  he  this  day  instituted  ;  or  from  the        Maurepas,  Jean  Frfed^ric  Pheiippcm 

new  coinnmndincnt  that  he  gjivt*  them,  to  count  de,  bom  in  1701,  was,  at  the  e«#f 

love  one  another,  after  he  had  washed  age  of  twenty-four  years,  muiister  of  lb 

their  feet,  in  token  of  his  love  to  them.  French  marine.    At  his  suggestion, oHk    k 

It  was  instituted  by  jMipe  Leo,  in  (^fl,  nal  Fleury  (n.  v.)  named  ^lelot  miniiw     z. 

IVlAUPERTris,  Pierre  Louis  Mon;au  t!e,  of  foreign  anairs,  and  the  latter  undeitadk    c 

a  celchrat(>d   French  matheniaticinn  anrl  nothing  im]>ortant  without  the  cooar' 

pliilosopher,  was  bom  at  St.  Male,  in  1()<J8,  rence  of  Maun'pas,  who  Anally  adni* 

iuid  studied  at  the  college  of  La  Marche,  tered  the  foreign  department  himaelC  Bi 

in  Paris,  where  he  discovenul  a  strong  was  hasty  in  his  decisions,  without  syM 

predilection  for  the  mathematics.     At  the  or  foresight,  but  ouick  in  conception, ■■■• 

age  of  twenty,  he  enten»d  the  army,  in  able,  flexible,  artful  and  penetrating.   H* 

which  he  served  four  years.     In  17^3,  he  made  up  in  dexterity  wnat  was  vmttf 

was  n'coived  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  reflection,  and  was  one  of  the  bm* 

and,  soon  after,  visited  England  and  Swit-  agreeable  of  ministers.     An  epij^*"*  • 

zerland,  when*  he  became  a  pupil  and  madame  de  Pom|)adour,  of  whicblw**  ^^ 

adminT  of  Newton,  and  tomied  a  lasting  accused  of  being  the  author,  W  *>  Jf  f:^ 

friendsliip  widi  tlie  celebrated  John  fier-  banishment  from  the  court    LouifXn 
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him  in  1774^  and  placed  him  at  conducted  so  warily,  that  he  had  neariy 

cf  hiB  miniatry.    Removed  from  succeeded  in  mkking  Charles,  who  lay 

bin  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  sick  with  the  gout  at  Inspruck,  his  prison- 

I  bad  lost  whatever  requisite  he  er  (1552).    In  justification  of  this  uncx- 

poaseased  for  the  administration  pected  act  of  hostility,  Maurice  alleged  the 

iment    With  the  imprudence  of  detention  of  his  &ther-in-law  by  the  em- 

I  was  now  united  the  feebleness  peror,  contraiy  to  solemn  promises.    The 

He  retained  the  confidence  of  emperor,  upon  this,  set  nee  the  princes 

till  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1781 ;  but  whom  he   held    captive,  and    proposed 

eatitute  of  the  vigor  necessary  to  terms  of  accommodation  by  his  brother 

troubles  which  soon  afler  shook  Ferdinand.    The  result  of  tliis  negotiation 

lorn.    France  was,  however,  in-  was  the  famous  treaty  of  Passau  (q.  v.), 

>  him  for  some  improvements  in  July  31,  1552.  Maurice,  who  had  thus 
le.  The  Memoirs  of  Maurepas,  recovered  the  favor  of  the  Protestants, 
1  by  Sall4,  his  secretary,  and  edit-  now  thought  proper  to  give  the  emperor, 
ulavie,  are  amusing,  but  careless-  likewise,  a  proof  of  his  attachment,  by 
D.  Vergennes  (q.  v.)  succeeded  serving  against  the  Turks.  Nothing,  how- 
e  ministry.  (See  Louis  XVL)  ever,  was  effected,  and  he  soon  after  re- 
,  and  Mauritaria.  (See  Moors,)  turned  to  Saxony.  July  9,  1553,  he  de- 
cs; count  of  Saxony,  commonly  feated  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
I  marshal  Saxe.  (See  Saxt,)  Kulmbach,  who  refused  to  accede  to  the 
CE,  duke,  and,  afler  1546,  elector  treaty  of  Passau,  at  Sievcrshausen,  and 
f  (of  the  Alberdne  line),  bom  in  died  of  a  wound  received  in  that  battle, 
^yed,  from  his  early  years,  great  two  days  afler.  Maurice  possessed  the 
dked  with  a  restless,  active  and  talents  of  a  great  prince  and  gencml,  with 
iirit.  In  1541,  the  death  of  his  a  prudence  that  enabled  him  to  take  ad- 
&nry  the  Pious,  placed  him  at  the  vantage  of  circumstances.  Notwithstand- 
tbe  jTOvemment,  at  tlie  moment  ing  the  shortness  of  his  reign.  Saxony  is 

>  rel^pous  disputes  had  divided  indebted  to  him  formany  useful  institutions. 
lan  princes.  Although  a  favorer  Maurice  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
ftinfism,  he  refused  to  join  the  the  youngest  son,  by  a  second  marriage, 
ic  league  of  Protestant  princes,  of  William  I,  prince  of  Orange,  bom  at 
)fence  of  the  new  doctrines,  either  Dillenburg,  1567,  was  studying  at  Leyden, 
Bcbment  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  in  1584,  when  his  father  was  assassinated. 

and    Bohemia,  against   whose  The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 

ZYMes  V  (q.  v.)  the  league  was  and,  soon  afler,  Utrecht,  immediately  elcct- 

1,  or  because  he  foresaw  diat  it  ed  the  young  prince  stadtholder,  and  his 

;  stand.    In  1546,  he  concluded  talents,  as  a  general,  surpassed  all  expecta- 

reaty  with  the  emperor,  and  was  tions.     In  151K),  he  took  Breda  by  surprise, 

»  execute  the  ban  of  the  empire  and    delivered    Guelderland,    Overyeeel, 

ohn  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony  Friesland  and  Groningen  from  the  Span- 

meBtine  line),  and  take  possession  iards.    With  the  chiet  command,  by  land 

rntories.    In  1548,  the  emperor  and  sea,  of  all  the  forces  of  the  United 

i  on  him  the  electoral  dignity  of  Provinces,  he  also  received  the  stadthold- 

ind  the  greater  part  of  the  hered-  ership    of  Guelderland    and    Oveiyssel, 

ilea  of  the  late  elector.    Charles  that  of  Friesland  and  Gr6ningen  beinff 

igfat  the  moment  was  come  to  conferred  on  his  cousin  William,  count  of 

hifl  project  of  annihilating  the  Nassau.    Previous  to  the  tmce  of  twelve 

id    privileges    of    the    Crerman  years,  concluded    in    1609,  about   forty 

sod  rendering  himself  absolute  towns,  and  several  fortresses,  had  fallen 

f  Germany;  and,  ultliough    he  into  his  hands.    He  defeated  the  Span- 

MiDtained  a  show  of  protecting  iards  in  three  pitched  battles,  besides  the 

olica,  labored  only  for  his  own  naval  victories  which  were  gained  by  the 

tareats.    Maurice  was  not  slow  to  vice-admirals   of  tlie   republic,    on    the 

the  crafty  policy  of  the  ambitious  coasts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.    Thus  be- 

.    Convinced  that  a  forcible  re-  come  the  object  of  general  affection  and 

would    become    necessary,    he  respect  to  his  countrymen,  his  ambitious 

preparations,  in  1550,  under  the  spirit  now  aimed  at  the  sovereignty.    To 

of  executing  the  decree  of  the  effect  his  purposes,  he  took  advantage  of 

Mt  Magdeburg,  concluded  a  se-  the  religious  quarrels  of  the  Arminiaus  and 

y  with  Henry  II  of  France,  and  Gomarists,  or  the  Remonstrants  and  Coun- 

the  German  princes  (1551),  and  ter-Remonstrants.    (See  •4rmtnuzn«.)    He 
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sup|)orted  the  Gomorists,  even  to  acts  of  the  German  language  he  was  very  tctnV; 

violence  (see  Barmvddt),  but,  notwith-  and  so  far  succeeded  as    to    introdim 

standing  all  his  cfiforts,  he  was  compelled  preaching  in  German.    He  abo  compjlBd 

to  atrandon  his  proiect    He  died  at  the  a  Latin  and  Geiman  gioasary  of  themes 

Hamie,  April  23, 1G25,  and  was  succeeded  pi^escrved  in  several  manuscripCB^ — a  Tahh 

by  his  brother  Frederic  Henry.    The  Ufe  able  monument  of  the  old  German  In* 

of  this  studtholder  was  an  almost  unbroken  guage,  which  has  been  printed  in  Schil 

series    of  buttles,  sieges,  and    victories,  ter^s  Thesaurus^  and  in  Eckardt's  Cmt 

War   he    understood  as  a  master,   and  mtrdarii  dt  Reb.  jFVanc. 
conducted  like  a  hero.    lUs  army  was        Maurt,  Jean  SifTrein,  bom  at  Vaiirf^ 

considered  as  the  best  school  of  the  mili-  in  Provence,  in  1746,  of  obscure  pucol- 

tory  art.    The  generals  educated  under  age,  took  holv  orders,  and  soon  RCcifBi 

hun  have  contributed  to  extend  his  fame,  several  benences.    His  eulogy  oo  FM- 

Like  Moutecuculi,  he  possessed  the  rare  Ion,  and  his  talents  as  a  preachor,atiraeiBi 

art  of  conducting;  a  march  and  pitching  a  the  public  notice,  and,   previous  to  Ihl 

camp ;  like  Vauliun,  the  genius  of  fortiii-  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  bad  pi^ 

cation  oiul  defence ;  like  Eugene,  the  skill  cured  for  him  the  place  of  a  court-preaeb* 

to  sup|>oit  the  most  numerous  armies  in  er,  the  priory  of  Lyons,  tlie  dignity  of  al^ 

the    most   unproductive    and    exhausted  hot  of  Frenade,  and  a  seat  in  the  FVead 

country ;  Uke  Veudomo,  the  f^ood  fortune  academy.     He  showed  his  gratitude  ftr 

to  obtain  more  from  the  soldiers  than  he  this  patronage  of  government,  by  cxerniif 

had  a  right  to  expect ;  Uke  Conde,  that  his  courage  and  his  eloquence  in  Mtan 

unerring  coup  (Tail  which  determines  the  of  the  throne.    In  1789,  the  abb(  Mmj 

issue  of  the  battle ;  like  Charles  XIJ,  the  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  cleiHET  of  V^ 

power  of  rendering  the  troops  insensible  ronne  to  the  States^General,  and  becamea 

to  cold,  hunger,  and  sufferings;  like  Tu-  fbnnidable  antagonist  to  the  oppootionbf 

renne,  that  of  sparing  human  hfe.     In  the  his  eloquence,  his  extensive  and  piufijiBi 

opinion    of    Folord,    Af  aurice    was    the  knowledge,  and,' particularly,  by  his  pi» 

greatest  infantr}'  general  that  had  existed  ence  of  mind,  and  his  imperturbable  uifr 

since  the  lime  of  tlie  llomaus.    He  had  ness.    The  union  of  tlic  three  esoues  isi 

Icai'iied  the  art  of  war  from  ti)o  ancients,  national  assembly  met  with  the  mosCfW' 

and  extended  it  by  the  results  of  his  own  orous  resistance  from  him,  and,  after  < 

and  others'  expmciice.  w^is  detennined  u|)on,  he  quitted  the  i^ 

Mauritius.    (Sec  France,  Me  of,)  scmbly  and  Versailles,  but  afb^rwaids  i^  h 

Maurokokdatos.    (Sec  Mavrocordah,)  turned,  and  took  an  active  |Mut  in  ibic 

Mauromichalis.    (Sco.  MavromichalL)  body.    J {e  defended  tlie  necessity  of  tk 

Maurus,  Kabanus,  a  German  scholar,  royal  veto,  and  opposed  the  convereion  flf 

of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  who  did  much  the  church  pro|)erty  into  national  domaiu 

to  promote  the  im])rovemcut  of  ]jis  nation.  When  the  latter  subject  was  discusBMl  fir 

was  a  native  of  Mayencc,  received  his  ed-  the  tliinl  time,  Nov.  9, 1780,  Maiin'pio* 

ucation  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  duced  a  violent  excitement  in  tlie  asMh 

Fulda,  and  »ul)sequ(?ntly  went  to  Tours,  bly  by  his  s[>eech,  and,  on  leavinr  tb 

to  complete  his    studies    under  Alcuiu.  hous(%  was  stduted  by  the  crowd  wim  the 

After  his  return,  in  80.1,  hv  became  super-  cry,  ^4  la  lanteme  Vabhi  Mauni.    Ek  hit% 

intendent  of  the  monastic  school  at  Fulda,  replied  he  coolly,  /c  voiliij  Pabb^  Mavji 

from  which  proceeded  many  distingiiislietl  quand  Vous  Ic  mcttriez  a  la  lanttrrHy  yvtr- 

scholars.     After  many  adversities,  which  ritz-vous  plus  clair  )    This  reply  produenl 

tlie  dift^isers  of  light,  in  the  dark  a<rr/i,  a  general  laugh,  and  the  abbe  was  sntA 

always  had  to  encounter,  he  was  conse-  On   the  tlissolution   of  the  assemblr,  io 

crated,  in  822,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and,  thiring  171)2,  he  retired  to  Rome,  and  receiwl  • 

the  twenty  years  that  he  held  this  oflice,  bisliopric  tnpnritbus  from  the  popc,wfco 

the  Ijenelicial  influence    of  his    litenir\'  sent  him  to  Fnmkfort  as  apomouc  nua» 

school,  and  of  his  truly  Christian  churcli-  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.    He  «■• 

discipline,  continued  to  increase.     Dissat-  soon  after  (17P4)  created  bishryiof  Moitt- 

isfied  with  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he  fiascone  and  Cometo,and  canlinaL    Di»* 

was  desirous  of  fmisbing  his  life  as  a  lier-  ing  the  revolutionary  storm,  Maunr  ifr 

mit;  but  king  Louis  tlic  GtTman  obliged  mained  at  Rome,  devote<l  to  the  duncBof 

him,  in  847,  to  accept  the  archbisho])ric  of  his  charge  and  to  study.     Ilis  putofil 

Mayence.     In  tliis  dignity  he  died  in  856.  letters  contained  expressions  of  his  MfOh 

Jlis  Latin  writings,  mainly  of  a  theological  rcnce    of    the    cruelties    committed  ii 

(Jioractcr,  appeared  at  Colore  m  V^  ^\w  VY^wce^  and  of  his  adherence  to  the  Boiv- 
fblio.    In  the  diffuaiou  and  foTtnaJ^ow  o^  Vova.  "^Yma  W  \ft\A&.<^iy;^Yed  a  cob- 
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leney  of  character,  as  even  ha  declared  nuDia  and  the  Tiber.    The  niiDS  are  still 

Bmiea  acknowledged.    But  wiici\  Na-  seen  near  the  church  of  St.  Roqiie,  and  one 

loon  amirped  the  imperial .  dignity,  in  of  the  obc^lisks  which  stood  before  this 

M,  Bfaiuy  considered  the  cause  of  the  superb  building  was  found  in  the  reign 

urbons  as  hopeless,  and  tliought  it  an  of  pope  Sixtus  V,  and  placed  before  the 

I  of  prudence  on  his  part  to  submit  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiorc.    Thisnmu- 

tlie    government,  which  was   rccog-  solemn  contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus, 

ed    by  the    French    nation,   and    by  Marcellus,  Agripi)a,  Gennonicus,  and  of 

ariy  all  the  powers  of  Europe.     He  some  later  emperors.     The  Mausokimi 

ffht  justify  this  meosure  by  his  previous  Hadnani  is  now  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo. 
Mvenco  to  monarchical  principles,  ond        Mavrocordato,  Alexander  (called,  by 

gfat  hope  to  be  useful  in  extending  tlio  courtesy,pnnce*),oncof  the  ablest  leaders 

psl  prerogatives  in  France,  which  had  of  the  Greeks,  in  tlieir  recent  revolutiou, 

enrouch  limite<l  by  the  conconlute  of  is  descended  from  an  ancient  Fanariot 

Dl«     Perhaps,  also,  his  ambition  was  family,    which  has  given  several  inter- 

tioped  widi  the  prospect  of  thus  rtmrh-  preters  and  hospcnlars  to  the  Porte.     Ho 

f  the  highest  spiritual  dignity  in  Catho-  was  l>oni  aliout  1790,  and  early  displayed 

i  Christendom.    However  tliis  may  l)o,  proofs  of  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind, 

i  wrote  in  terms  of  the  highest  admira-  with  an  inclination  for  the  severe  studies.  , 

■I  to  Napoleon,  and  proffered  his  alle-  His  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  and 

■nee  as  a  French  subject.    In  1804,  he  Euroi>ean  languages  affords  a  remarkable 

nompanied  the  pope  to  Paris,  and  was  instanreof  his  powers  of  acquisition.    Ho 

nmit  at  the  coronation  of  tlic  (*m()eror.  8}>caks  seven  loiiguagf>s  with  fbcility  and 

I  1806,  he  was  created  archbishop  of  eorrectness.    His  knowledge  of  Turkish 

■ia,  and  was  thenceforward  the  most  history  is  also  }>n)fbund.     His  political 

noCed  servant  of  his  master.    All  his  education  early  initiated  him  into  the  art- 

■Uml  letters,  and  his  discourses,  rccom-  ful  and  tortuous  ]x>licy  of  tlie  Fanariota, 

■nded  the  most  unconditional  obe(iienre  and  rendered  him  a  more  skilful  states- 

I  tbe  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  his  ad-  man    than    the  rude  chiefs  of  Greece, 

ss  to  the  emperor  abounded  in  the  Mavrocordato  was,  for  some  time,  chief 

abject  terms  of  adulation.    In  1814,  minister  to  his  uncle,  the  hospodar  of 

t  oblised  to  leave  die  archiepisco|)al  Walachia,  and  afterwards  accompanied 

In  Paris,  and  the  capital  would  no  him  into  Western  Europe — Switzerland. 

Mer  recognise  him  as  archbishop,  since  Italy  and  Fmuce.    On  the  breaking  out 

riwd  no  papal  brief  to  produce.    He  of  the  Greek  revolution,  Alexander,  who 

t  to  Rome,  but  tlierc  was  thrown  was  in  France,  hastened  to  MarseilU>s, 

the  caade  of  St  Angelo,  for  having  and,  partly  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly 

1  the  archbishopric   without  the  by  th6  contributions  of  his  friends,  loaded 

of  the  holy  see.    After  subjecting  a  vcsst^l  with  amis,  and  sailetl  for  Greece. 


cfabiahopric,  • 

Mausoleum  [ftawta^hov)^  from  Mausolus,  polizza,  Mavroconlato  desired  to  be  em- 

Mv  of  Caria,  to  whom  a  sumptuous  ployed  in  some  useful  way,  and  received 

pulehre  was  raised  by  his  wife  Artemi-  a  commission  to  direct  the  insurrection 

■•     KiDjg  Mausolus  is  said  to  have  ex-  dien  beginning  in  Etolia.    He  traversed 

ived  in  the  year  353  B.  C. ;  and  his  wife  Etolia,  Locris,  ikeotia,  and  i)enetrated  to 

■o  disconsolate  at  the  event,  that  she  Arto,  to  confer  with  the  Suliots ;  he  also 

up  his  ashes,  and  perpetuated  his  endeavored  to  turn  the  situation  of  Ali 

ty  by  the  erection  of  this  magniti-  Pacha  (q.  v.)  to  the  advantage   of  the 

nt  monument,  which  became  so  famous  Greeks,  and    encouraged    the  AUmnian 

i  to  be  esteemed  the  seventh  wonder  of  chiefs  in  their  disaffection.    He  next  pro- 

m  world,  and  to  give  a  generic  name  to  ceeded  to  organize  an  internal  govcm- 

I  wperb  sepulchres.    (See  an  e^^say  of  ment  for  Greece,  as  the  only  means  of 

OriK  Caylus,  in  the  2t>th  volume  of  the  sustaining  a  concert   in    the    resistance 

ttn.  de  VAcadhnit   dts   BtUea-Lttlrts ;  against  tbe  Turks.    Aware  of  die  impor- 
■d  Auhrio,  Dt  Mausolei  ArckUedurOj  in  ^ 

Ufencre,  !n^.  HI.)    Other  famous  mau-        *  The  hospodari  of  Moldavia  and  Walaclua 

_m       *  ^_.  ,1 ,«^i«.,«»  «r   A  ......^ii.  were  usually  styled  prtnce$,  and  courtesy  extcnd- 

■Iwma  are  the  mausoleum  of  Augustiia,  ^  ^^  ^jj,/^^  ^^-^  ^^  ^^     H^^  WiianU, 

by  him  m  his  sixth  consulate,  on  the  Mavrocordato  and  Canlacuzenc  are  so  cafted.but 

Bfartiua,  between  die  Via  Fla-  wiiboui  any  proper  c\aim  \o  Vbe  vl^. 
30* 
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tance  of  Patras  (q.  v.),  he  used  every  efToit  He  has  not  aiiice  taken  an  acdv* 

to  cauHe  tlie  f?icge  of  that  place  to  be  public  affiura. 

pushed  with  vigor,  and  visited  the  camp  MAVROMiCHAUSyPetro(oftenci 

to  animate  tlie  Boldters   and  unite  the  tro  Bey^  at  the  begipning  of  tb 

leaders.      While  he  was  thus  engaged,  revolution,  was  bey  or  govemoro 

the  Turks  sallied  out  and  surprised  the  the  Turks  having  been  accustt 

Greeks.    Mavrocordato  narrowly  escaped,  appoint  a  Greek  to  that  post,  li 

and  lost  his  manuscript  history  of  the  tlie   revenues,    because    the   inJ 

invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Turks— a  work  would  not  submit  to -the  direct 

which  his  access  to  documents  in  Con-  ment  of  Mussulmans.    His  infloe 

stantinople  rendered  extremely  valuable,  such  among  the  Mainots  that  b 

Thegeneralasscmbly  of  Greece  convened  have  prevented  them  from  joii 

at  Epidaurus,  in  December,  1821,  and  revolt,  and  thus  have  retained  a  1 

chose  Mavrocordato  their  president    A  situation;  but  on  the  first  symp 

committee,  consisting  of  the  president,  resistance,  he  hasten€»d  to  join  his  < 

Theodore  Negris,  archbisliop  Gcrmanos,  men,  and  his  subsequent  exeiti 

Caradja  and   CoUetti,  was  appointed  to  generous  sacrifices  of  himself 

draft  a  constitution,  which  was  re]K)rted  iumily,  the  heroic  courage  and  < 

and  accepted  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  new  liis  sons  and  relations,  entitle  b 

year  (18^),  and  Ma>TOCordato  was  elected  respect,  of  which  even  his  ignon 

president  of  die  executive  body.     (See  narrow  policy  in  government  oug 

Greece,  Revolution  of.)    The  exertions  of  deprive  him.     In  16^  be  coc 

Mavrocordato  to  introduce  order  into  tlio  essentially  to  the  reUef  of  Hm 

civil  and  military  administration,  and  his  and,  in  1826,  on  the  change  of  adi 

conduct  at  Missolonffhi  (q.  v.),  are  related  tion,  which  threw  out  Mavrocon 

in  the  article  on  die  Greek  revolution  his  party,  Mavromichalis  was  a 

above  referred  to.    In  1823,  the  military  of  the  commission  of  govemm 

party  had  gained  die  ascendency  in  tlic  esbiblished.     His  son  George  U 

national  assembly,  and  Mavromichalis  was  chalis  was  a  member  of  the  new 

chosen  president  of  the  executive  body,  to  ing  commission,  which   was  fo 

which  Mavrocordato,  for  die  sake  of  jire-  1827,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 

serving  order,  occepled  die  place  of  chief  He  had  commanded  at  Navaii 

secretary.    On  the  departure  of  Coloco-  displayed  die  courage  characterifli 

troiii  for  the  army,    Mavrocordato   was  fuiuily  at  the  siege  of  that  place 

choe<}ii  president  ol  the  senate,  on  hearing  nes,  his  youngest  son,  a  brave  am 

of  which,  the  former  immediately  has-  rious  young  man,  fell  at  Navi 

tened  back,  at  die  head  of  a  body  of  1825.    Another,  Coiistaiuine,  fel 

troops,  vowing  vengeiuice  on  the  senate  3Io(lon,  in  1821,  having-  too  fiir 

and  MavrocoHato.    The  latter  was,  in  jwd   lijs  men  in  purs:uit  of  the 

consequence,  obliged  to  flee,  and  he  re-  (See  Greece,  Revoluiion  of,) 

tired  to  Hydra.     Here  he  exerted  himself  Maxen  ;  a  village  in  the  circle 

to  induce  the  Hydriot  navarchs  to  de-  sen,  kiugdom  of  Saxony,  fuinoui 

si)ateh  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Missoloiiglii ;  surrender  of  di^  Prussian  gi^nei 

and  having  lieni  himself  invested  with  the  with  12,000  meii,  to  the  Austria] 

command  of  Western  Greece,  he  eflected  Daun,  Nov.  21,  1759,  in  the  sevi 

that    purjiose.      In  January,   1824,  lord  war. 

Byron  arrived  in  Greece,  und  found  an  Maximianus,  HercuUus ;   Uie< 

eflicient  and  ready  friend  in  Mavrocordato,  of  Diocletian.    (See  Diocldiaru) 

in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Stanhope.  ^Faximilian  J,  einperor  of  C 

In  1825,  Mavrocordato  was  made  secre-  son  and  successor  of  Frwleric  HI 

tary  of  foreign  aflairs,  and  soon  recoveicd  1459,  maiTi<^d,  in  14/7,  Mnry  of  H 

his  former  ascendency  ui  the  goveniment.  heiress  of  duke  Cliarles  the  BoW 

Conduriottis,  who    was    then  president,  of  wliicli  niarriaee  (the  areli-dub 

chose  him  for  his  military  coimsellor  on  was  the  fadier  of  Charlies  V  on 

die   expedition   against  Ibrahim   Pacha,  nand  I.    Maximilian  was  electee 

and  although  die  result  was  unfavorable,  the  Romans,  in  148(i,  and  uscei 

yet    Mavrocordato    showed    himself  an  ini|)erial  throne  in  1493,  under  v« 

active  and  able  conunander.     But  the  fall  vorable  circumstances.     Gertnar 

of  Navarino  aflbrded  an  opportunity  of  ex-  the  resign  of  his  predecessor,  had 

eluding  him  from  the  administration,  and  distracted  and  feeble.    Maxiniilii 

u  commission  to  regulate  the  ^ovcninient  riage  had,  indeed,  brought  the  ti 

was  appoiuted  by  the  iiaiioi)ai«fiBK^tu\A>i.  o^v:\v»xV:»\!;)\!£k!&VwQ\iBe  of  Austii 
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id  been  unable  to  maintain  them  offiunat  and  was  the  author  of  a  circumstantial 

DIM  XI  (q.  v.),  who  had  stripped  him  but  romantic  account  of  his  own  life,  first 

r  AitiMs,  Flanders,  and  the  duchy  of  Bur-  published  in   1775,  under  the  title  Dtr 

■idj,  while  Charles  VIII  obtained  tlie  toeiss  Kuntg,  by  M.  Treitzsaurwein  (his 

M  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  whom  Maxi-  private   secretary),    mth     Wood-cvU    hy 

Wuk  had  married  by  proxy.    In  1494,  Hcmns  Burfrmcar,    He  was,  for  a  long 

■  latter  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  time,  considered  the  author  of  the  Thtii- 

iHMa   Sforza   of  Milan.     Maximilian  erdank  (q.  v.),  of  which  he  is  the  hero ;  but 

If  enterprising,  politic,  brave,  and  of  a  his  secretary  Pfinzing  is  now  known  to 

tde  and  generous  temper;  yet  his  best  have  been  the  writer.    Maximilian  died 

fens-  often  fiiiled  through  his  excessive  in  1519,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  V. 

ior  and    his    want   of   perseverance,  Maximilian  II,  Gennan  emperor,  son 

d  the  miserable  administration  of  his  of  Ferdipand  I,  bom  at  Vienna  (l^^^TL 

■nees  often  deprived  hun  of  the  fruits  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in/1562. 

Ins   most   fortunate    enterprises.    In  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  imperial 

IQ^  he  defeated  the  Turks,  who  had  dignity  in  1564.    He  was  a  pattern  of  a 

'ttded   the   empire,    and,    during   the  wise,  pnident  and  good  prince.    Althouffli 

Kiainder  of  his  Ufe,  he  wus  able  to  repel  ho  did  not  join  the  Lutherans,  yet  he 

itn  fiiom  his  hereditary  territories ;  but  favored  some  of  their  opinions,  and  grant- 

.  could  not  prevent  the  separation  of  ed  to  his  subjects,  in  his  hereditary  domin- 

Hlzeriand  (q.  v.)  from  the  German  em-  ions,  a  greater  religious  freedom  than  they 

^  in  1496  and  1499.     His  plans  for  had  previously  enjoyed.    His  toleration 

•idog  the  power  of  Louis  XII  in  Italy,  was  extended  to  all  iiis  tenitories,  and  leii 

d   compelling   him    to    renounce    his  him  to  promote  tlie  religious  peace  of 

^DB  on  Milan,  involved  him  in  })erpet-  1566.    Soliman  II,  the  Turkish  sultain 

I  wars,  without  securing  to  him  the  made  war  upon  him,  in  support  of  the 

weanon  of  Milan.    Not  less  unsuccess-  claims  of  John    Sigismuud,    prince  of 

I  was  the  leasuo  of  Cambray  against  Transylvania,  to  Hungary,  but  the  death 

BBicey  which  ne  concluded  (1508)  with  of  the  sultan  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 

e  pope,  Spain,  France,  Mantua   and  1567,  his  successor,  Selim,  having  asreed 

iodena.  (QeeLMgue,)  Maximilian  after-  to  a  truce  of  eight  years.     The  latter 

■ds  took  the  field  against  France,  and,  renewed  the  war  in  1576,  in  which  year 

r  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  ceded  Maximilian  died.    He  left  two  daughters 

eraia   to   tlie    Venetian    republic    for  and  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  (Kodolph) 

nyOOO   ducats.      His  measures   in   the  succeeded  him,  not  only  as  emperor,  but 

lowsdc  afilairs  of  the  Grcrmon  emfiirc,  also  in  the  Austrian  hereditary  estates. 

faicliyibr  300  years,  had  been  the  theatre  (Sec  Austria,) 

'  baibarism  and  anarchy,  were  more  Maximilian^ the  Great;  elector  of 

aditable.    What  his  predecessors  bad  Bavaria.    (See  Bavaria,) 

I  long  vainly  attempted,  Maximilian  sue-  Maximilian  I,  Joseph,  late  king  of  Ba- 

■iliiUy  accomplished.    In  1495,  he  had  varia,  was  bom  May  ^,  1756,  in  Schwet- 

rtan«idto  internal  troubles  and  violence,  zingen,  a  village  not  far  from  Manheim. 

f  the  perpetual  peace  of  the  empire,  dc-  His  fadier  was  the  palatine  Frederic,  Aus- 

ised  by  the  diet  of  Worms.  (See  Germany,  trian  field-marshal.    In  1777,  Maximilian 

biDry  qf,)    To  supply  the  defects  of  was  made  colonel  of  a  French  regiment 

m  German  laws  and  prevent  the  gross  in  Strasburg.    In  1795,  his  brother  Charles 

mm  of  justice,  he  adopted,  at  tlie  same  died,  and  he  became  duke  of  Deuxponts. 

|0C|  the   Roman   and    canon    laws,    as  In  1799,  when  the  Sulzbach  palatine  line 

ihridlsry  authorities,  in  the  decision  of  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  elector 

jflbeoees^   and  instituted  the  imperial  Charles  Theodore,  the  succession  passed 

hunbor  (see  Chamber,  Imperial),  as  the  to  the  line  of  Deuxponts.    Thus  Maxi- 

||HBiiie  tribunal  of  the  empire.    He  put  milian  became  elector.    By  the  peace  of 

Mop  to  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the  Fresburg  (1805),  he  became  king.  (See 
fatphalinn  Ftrngtrickte,  aUhough  lie  was  Bavaria,)  In  1818,  he  gave  a  constitution 
mUe  aitiiely  to  abolish  those  secret  tri-  to  his  kingdom,  after  having  improved  it 
Bnab.  (SeejF>fn«.)  The  institution  of  in  man^  respects.  He  died  Oct.  13,1825. 
le  German  circles,  which  were  intended  Maximdian,  who,  when  young,  little  ex- 
I  mcnte  internal  |)eace  and  safety,  origi-  pected  to  rule  over  Bavaria,  retained  al- 
Med  from  him,  as  did  many  other  useful  ways  the  frankness  of  a  solder.  He  had 
■dtutioiis  for  the  improvement  of  the  a  good  heart,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
9feniinent,and  the  promotion  of  science  subjects.  Education,  agriculture,  the  fi- 
nd ait.    Maxinulian  was  himself  a  poet,  nances,  and  the  adm\ins\i«\\QTL\£i  ^\i^\s&.^ 
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were  improved  under  his   reign.     His  as  of  a  gigantic  stature :  he  was  eight  feet 

daughter  Augusta  Amalia,  born  June  21,  high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife  8er?ed 

1788,  is  tlie  widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuch-  as  rings  to  adorn  the  fingcn  of  his  htBd 

tenl>org  (Eugene  Beauhamais) ;  his  daugh-  His  voracity  was  as  remarkable  as  hise» 

ter  Ciiarlotte  Augusta,  bom  Februarys,  pulence:  he  ate  40  pounds  of  flesh  a  dir, 

1792,  was  married,  in  1816,  to  Francis  I,  and  drank  18  bottles  of  wine.  Hisslrenn 

emperor  of  Austria.      Maximilian    was  was  proportionable  to  hisglganticshfwerM 

succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  I,  bom  Au-  could  draw  a  loaded  wagon;  with  a  uowdT 

gust  25, 1786.  his  fist  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  boite^ 

Maxihinus,  Cajus  Julius    Vems,  the  mouth,  and  cleft  young  trees  ¥Fith  his  hmi 
son  of  a  |>easant  of  Thrace,  was  originally        Maximum  (the  grecUut);  in  general,  iImi 

a  shepherd,  and,  Iw  heading  his  country-  magnitude  above  which  no  oggraodize- 

men  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  itaent  or  increase  exists  or  is  allowed  to  ex- 

ucighlK)rinff  barbarians  and  robbers,  in-  ist    Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  French  rt- 

ured  himself  to  the  labors  and  to  tlie  fa-  olution,  all  the  necessaries  of  life  bad  a 

tiguesof  a  camp.    He  entered  the  Roman  price  set  upon  them,  above  which  thqf 

armies,  where  he  gradually  rose  to  die  first  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold :  tliis  wascdied 

ofiices.  On  the  deatli  of  Alexander  Sevems,  the  maximum.    This  regulation  was  soon 

slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops  excited  by  seen  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  agriculture  and 

Maximin,he  caused  himselfto  be  proclaim-  trade,  that  it  was  abolished.     In  malh^ 

cd  emperor,  A.  D.  235,  and  immediately  matics,  where  an  extensive  appIicatkNi  ii 

made  his  son  his  colleague.  The  popularity  made  of  the  notion  of  greatest  and  ennl- 

which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the  est  {maximum  and  minimum),  by  the  gntf- 

annies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  est  or  smallest  value  of  a  variable  qtiantilf 

the  throne.    He  was  delighted  with  acts  is  understood  that  value  which  is  |mKr 

of  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons  or  smaller  than  any  preceding  or  JoDow- 

lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of  ing  one  in  the  series  of  the  values  of  thii 

having  conspired  against  the  emperor's  life,  quantity  ,however  near  either  maybe  tikefl 

Some  were  cx]K)sed  to  wild  beasts;  othera  to  that  greatest  or  least  value.    The  aoa- 

oxpircd  by  blows ;  some  were  nailed  on  Uon  of  the  conditions  of  the   mftmr* 

crosses;  while  others  were  shut  up  in  die  and  mtnuftuifi,  the  determination  of  whidi 

bellies  of  animals  just  killed.    The  patri-  belonss  to  the  difterential  and  in  oone 

cians  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  more  difficult  cases  to  the  integral  calciilD% 

cruelty,  as  ifthcy  were  more  conscious  than  (q.  v.),  is  of  die  highest  importance.    In 

others  of  his  mean  origin.  In  an  expedition  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  simple 

in  Germany,  he  cut  down  the  com,  and  laid  case,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  numbo; 

waste  about  450  miles,  with  fire  and  sword.  8,  for  instance,  in  such  a  manner  that  die 

Such  a  monster  of  tyranny  at  last  provok-  product  of  the  parts  shall  be  a  maxnnai; 

od  the  people  of  Rome.    The  Gonlians  the  method  of  maximum  and  wdmmm 

were  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  their  pa-  shows  that  the  number  must  be  diridri 

cific  virtues  were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  into  two  equal  parts,  for  4  times  4  are  Id, 

of  Maxiinin.    After  their  fall,  the  Roman  while  3  times  5  are  only  15,  twice  6onif 

senate  invested  twenty  of  tiieir  number  12,  &C.,  so  that,  according  to  our  abofe 

with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  intrusted  definition,  16  is  the  tnortmtijii  in  the  snei 

to  their  bonds  the  care  of  the  republic,  of  numbera  succesavely  obtained.    (See 

These  measures  so  highly  irritated  Maxi-  the  treatises  on  the  differential  calculu. 

min,  that  at  the  first  intelligence  he  howl-  and  Tomasini's  treatise   De  Maxtmii  ^ 

cd  like  a  wild  l)east,  and  almost  destroyed  Minimis  ad  InsHhUwnes  geomdrieat  ocem- 

himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the  modatis  Specimenf  Pisa,  1774). 
walls  of  his  palace.    When  his  fury  was        Maximus  Ttrius,  a  celebrated  f^iiloi- 

a  litdo  abated,  he  marched  to  Rome,  re-  opher  of  the  second  century,  was  a  oi- 

solved  on  slaughter,but  his  soldiers  asham-  tive  of  Tyre  in  Phosnicia,  whence  hettwk 

cd  of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose  cruel-  his  name.    It  is  senerally  supposed  tloi 

tyhad  procured  him  die  names  of  Btmm,  he  flourished  under  Antoninus^    He  ap- 

Cyclops  and  Phalarisy  assassinated  him  in  pcare  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  tbe 

bis  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D.  Platonic  school,  with  an  inchnatioo  to 

238.    He  was  then  in  die  65tn  year  of  his  scepticism.     He  left  forty-one  DifHitt- 

age.    The  news  of  his  death  wos  received  tions  on  various  philosophical  topics^  MiB 

with  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome ;  pub-  extant,  and  written  with   extreme  da- 

lic  thanksgivings  were  ofiered,  and  whole  quence.    They  were  published  in  QnA, 

hecatombs  flamed  on  the  altars.    Maxi-  by  Stephens^  in  1557,^  and  in  Groek  and 

xuin  has  been  repreaenled  b^  battotiaxia  \j6Sax^\3rs^<«aoBiNa^inl607. 
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liAT^the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  has  31  afterwards  made  an  abstract  of  this  his- 

sys  (m  Latin,  Mmua^  from  which  May  tory,  under  the  title  of  a  Brevianr  of  the 

PB  been  generally  derived ;  the  names  of  Histoiy  of  the  Parliament  of  England 

la  other  months  being  also  of  Latin  on-  (1650,   8vo.),  and   died   a   few  months 

ia).  Several  etymologists  maintain,  how-  after  its  publication,  aged  fifty-five,  1650. 

fer,  that  the  German  ^c^y  or  Jtfoi,  is  not  He  was  buried    in  Westminster  abbey, 

flrived  from  the  Latin,  but  that  May  and  by  the  order  of  parliament,  which  also 

ifi|fK»  'ipay  both  belong  to  one  original  erected  a  monument   to    his    memory. 

oot.    Ab  early  as  in  the  Salic  laws,  this  This  was   removed    at  the    restoration^ 

■onth  Is  called  Meo^  and  it  would  appear  and   his  body  disinterred,  and  tlirown, 

iMttheideaof  youthful  beauty  and  love-  with  many  otliers,  into  a  pit,  dug  for 

iiMflB,  80  naturally  connected  by  northern  that  purpose,  in  St.  Margaret^s  church- 

■tioiiB  with  the  month  of  May,  gave  rise  yard. 

0  its  name.    In  the  Low  Saxon,  Moj^  in  Mateivce.    (Sec  Mentz,) 

hitch,  Jllboy,  is  beautiful,  agreeable ;  in  Mater,  John  Tobias,  a  celebrated  as- 

Iwediflb,  Mioj  in  Icelandic,  Attor,  small,  tronomer,  bom  at  Marbach  in  Wurtem- 

vetty,  agreeable ;    in  ancient    Swedish,  berg,  February  17, 1723,  passed  his  early 

lfd.a  virgin  (connected  with  mm(/,i7uiu/eti).  yeora  in  poverty  at  Esstingen.    By  his 

fn  Lower  Brittany,  Mae  signifies  green,  private  industry,  without  attending  any 

loaiiflbiiig,  and  Maes^  a  field,  meadow ;  academy,  he  made  himself  a  mathemati- 

Scrman,  .Matte ;  in  Lorraine,  lo  Mai  and  cian,ana  became  known  by  several  original 

ISf,  in  ancient  French  Mets,  Mks,  signify  essays  in  this  department,  such  as  Mtge- 

1  §udeD,  Whether  all  these  must  be  re-  meine  Mdhode  zur  Jhifl6sung  Geomeir. 
fcmd  to  one  Teutonic  root,  and  whether  Probleme  (£s.«lingen,  1741);  afler  which, 
ddi^  acain,  is  connected  witli  the  Indian  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  entered  the 
Mmfalsee  Magic),  the  goddess  of  nature,  establishment  of  Homanu,  where  he  dis- 
Bumot  be  investigated  here.  tinguished  himself  by  his  improvement  of 

Mat,  Cape  ;  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  maps.    At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neg- 

ft  the  mouth  of  tlie  Delaware  bay,  on  its  lect  to  improve  himself  in  other  branches 

mtbem  coast    It  is  18  miles  N.  E.  of  of  study :  he  ^acquired,  for  instance,  an  el- 

mpe  H^lopen  on  the  southern  shore,  egant  Latin  style,  which,  in  his  circumstan- 

jOO.  74^  Sy  W. ;  lat  38°  57'  N.  ces,  did  him  much  honor.    These  various 

Mat  Flt.    (See  Ephemerides,)  merits  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Got- 

Mat,  Thomas,  a  poet  and  historian,  the  tuigen,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1750, 

idcst  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  was  bom  and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  of  that 

bout  1595.    He  studied  at  Cambridge,  place  chose  him  a  member.    About  this 

nd  was  afterwards  admitted  a  member  time,  astronomera  were  employed  on  the 

if  GntyVi  Inn ;  but  never  seems  to  have  theory  of  the  moon,  to  assist  in  finding 

bnowed  the  law  as  a  profession.    liis  the  longitude  at  sea.    Mayer  overcame 

ittfaer  having  spent  nearly  all  the  family  all  difficulties,  and  prepared  the  excellent 

■bite,  he  enjoyed  but  a  scanty  inheritance,  lunar  tables,  by  which  the  situation  of  the 

May  was  mdch  noticed  by  Charles  I,  and  moon  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  to  a 

to  whs  of  his  early  courts.    He  was  tlie  minute,  for  which  tables,  ofler  his  death  at 

Mttfaor  of  three  tragedies  and  two  come-  Gottingen,  February  20,  1762,  his  heirs 

Hei^also  of  several  poetical  translations,  received  3000  pounds  sterling,  as  a  part  of 

IS  Yiivil^Georgics,  with  annotations ;  Lu-  the  reward  proposed  by  the  English  par- 

9lin^  Fharsalia;  to  the  latter  of  whicli  he  liament  for  a  method  of  finding  the  longi- 

mpplied  a  continuation  of  his  own,  both  tude  at  sea.    These  tables  have  immortal- 

inXatin  hexameters  and  in  F^nglish.    Of  ized  him.    To  the  same  department  be- 

Us  orig^al  poems,  tho  principal  arc  Reign  long  his    Tlieoria  Luntt  Juxia  Systema 

of  Hemy  II,  and  the  Victorious  Reign  of  J^etctanianum  (London,  1767,  4to.)  and 

Edward  III,  each  in  seven  books.    Ac-  TahuUB  Motuum  Solia  ei  lAina  (London, 

BOidiiig  to  lord  Clarendon,  disgust  at  be-  ]770,  4to.)    He  also  rendered  other  ser- 

log  denied  a  small  pension,  induced  him,  vices  to  astronomy,  especially  by  his  im- 

OD  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  to  provenieiit  of  instruments  for  measuring 

BBler  into  the  service  of  parliament,  to  angles,  and  the  introduction  of  tlie  multi- 

iHuch  he  was  appointed  secretary;  and  plication  circle   (which   was    aflorwards 

Us  well-known  History  of  the  Parliament  made  more  perfect  by  Bordo,  so  as  to  be 

of  England,  which  began  November  9,  adapted  to  the  most  delicate  operations 

JXASk  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  of  astronomy),  by  the  theory  Of  refraction 

nysl  party,  who  vilified  both  the  author  and  ecli|)6es,  by  catalogues  of  tlie  fixed 

aadhiB  production,  without  measure.   He  stars,  &c.    T\ie  iQiiii\>Bft-xvV^\«>^Vi\fi)s^ 
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arc  proserved  in  the  oliservatory  at  G6ttm-  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king  in  Us«- 

gcn.  A  part  only  of  diein  have  appeared,  ger,  localise  they  had  not  sense  andiv- 

Opera  inedUcLj  ecL  LiciUenberg  (Gottingen,  tue  enough  to  like  a  free  common wfsM^ 

1774, foL).  and  that  where  tlie  spirit  of  the  Lonlli^ 

Mateo,  or  Math,  Simon,  a  distinguish-  there  is  liberty, — this  made  me  condoii 

ed  German  coiii{)Oder,lK)rn  near  InffoLstadt,  that  freedom  was  a  great  blessings"  ft& 

in  1704,  n^feiidcd  a  long  time  in  Italy.    He^  The  transaction  in  Doctor  Mayhew^  ^ 

was  liberally  educated,  but  Ids  inclination  which  attracted  most  attention  to  faimvB 

for  music  seduced  him  from  the  sciences,  his  controversy  with  the  reverend  lb 

and,  at  the  age  of  25  years,  he  went  to  Aptliorp,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  Ai 

Bergamo,  where  count  Pesenti  assisted  Bridsh  society  for  the  propagation  of  ik 

him,  and  enabled  him  to  study  at  Venice,  gospel  in  foreign  parts.     He  condemei 

under  the  ciia]K>l- master  i^rtoui.      The  Sieir  proceedings  in  a  masteriy  psinphh^ 

death  of  his  jmtron  obliged  liim  to  con-  and  contended  that  the  society  were  » 

ncct  himself  with  tlie  theatre,  and  in  1802  ther  deceived  by  tlie  representatioDi  ff 

the  place  of  chapel-mostcr  in  iiergnmo  the  persons  whom  they  employed,  or  gov- 

was  given  him.    lie  composed  a  great  emed  more  by  a  regard  to  EpiscoMty 

num^r  of  serious  and  comic  o[>cras,  ora-  than  to  charity.    Several  members  of  db 

torios,  cantatas,  &c.    His  principal  o]>enis  society  in  America  wrote    ref^es,  mi 

are  Lodoiska;  J^fisterj  EUusini;  ha  Gi-  even  doctor  Seeker,  archbisliop  of  Gi^ 

nevra  di  Scozia ;  Medea  in  Corinto ;  La  tcrbury,  enibarke<l  in  the  dispute,  in  tbw 

Rosa  bianca  e  la  Rasa  rossa ;  and  Addasio  of  the  society.    Doctor  Mayhew  reioiiNi 

ed  AUramo,  with  much  cogency,  vivacity  and  wit 

Mathew,  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  son  of  a  dis-  He  was  an  avowed  and  determined  eoesf 

tinguished  clergyman  and  successful  mis-  to  religious  establishments  and  test  uSk 

sionory  among  die  Indians,  was  bom  at  and  wished  to  prevent  the  introduction  cf 

Manila's  Vineyard,  iu  the  year  1720,  and  bisho])s  into  the  colonies, 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  he        Maypu,  Battle  of,  sealed  the  inife' 

received  the  honors  in  1744.    In  youth  he  pcndeiice  of  Chile.    It  was  fought  A|d 

manifested  talents,  and  great  jtroficiency  5,  1817,  Osorio  commanding  the  ra^ 

in  his  studies :  he  was  ordained  the  min-  ists,  and  San  Martin  and  Las  Hem  ih 

ister  of  the  West  church  in  Boston,  June  patriota    Of  die  five  thousand  mencooi- 

17,  1747.     In  this  station  he  continued  mandcd  by  Osorio,  two  thousand  feOoi 

during  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  died  sud-  the  field,  and  two  thousand  five  hunM 

<lcnly  July  9, 1766,  in  the  forty-sixtli  year  were  made  prisoners;    and   the  vicMj 

of  bis  age.    He  published  a  number  of  not  only  gave  liberty  to  Chile,  but  einbM 

sennons  and  some  controversial  tracts,  by  the  Chileans  to  send  a  lilieradngexpeditMS 

which  he   gained  as  high  a  reputation  as  against  Peru.    (See  CAile,  Peniy  Stm  JMv- 

was  possessed  by  any  American  writer  or  tin.) — Stevenson's  South  m^merieoy  vol  i, 

clergyman  of  his  time.    His  style  is  ner-  p.  183. 

vous  and  chaste :  he  displayed  on  every  oc-        Mazarin,  Julius,  first  minister  of  Lou 

casion  critical  and  extensive  learning,  and  XIV,  and  cardinal,  was  l>om  of  a  nobk 

singular  indciK'ndonce  of  spirit.    Most  of  family,  at  Piscini,  in  Abruzzo  (accorfa 

his  writings  passed   through  several  edi-  to  Flassun,  at  Rome),  in  KiOS.   Hestudm 

tions  in  England.    The  university  of  Ab-  law  at  die  S|)anish  university  of  Akahde 

erdeen  sent  him  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  Henarpfl,  after  leaving  which,  he  emend 

divinity.    He  entered  fn'quontly  into  pol-  die  military  service  ot  the  pope.    He  n* 

itics,  and  was  termed  a  whig  of  the  first  mag-  a  captain  in  a  corjw  in  the  Valteline,  nbai 

nitude,  or  rather  a  principled  nipublican.  he  was  commissioned  by  general  Toiqn*- 

In  one  of  his  early  senuons,  he  held  a  Ian-  to  Conti  to  negotiote  the  truce  at  Riraki, 


guage  which  is  n^narkablc   considering    Sept  16, 1630,  lietween  the  French,  Spn- 


taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthe-  lieu.    When  the  war  broke  out  resnectiflf 

nes,  Cicero,  and  other  renowned  ])ersons  the  succession  of  the  duchy  of  MaotUir 

among  die  ancienu*,  and  such  as  Sydney,  Mazarin,  as  papal  minister,  repsirpd  lo 

Milton,  Locke  and   Hoadley  among  the  Louis  XIII  at  Lyons,  and  had  a  long ron- 

moderus,  I  liked   them ;  they  seemed  ra-  ference  with  canlinol  Richelieu.    Ilariiig 

tional.   And  having  learned  from  the  Holy  failed  in  his  attempts  to  effect  a  peace,  he 

Scriptures  that  wise,  brave  and  virtuous  returned  to  Italy.  The  French  staciooed  be- 

iijcn  were  always  friends  to  liberty — that  fore  Casal  were  on  the  iioint  of  lenewiaf 
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■ 

BibwhenMazarinefreetedatniceof  ment  isBiied  an  edict,  baDisfainff  Bfazarin 
k0  hetween  them  and  the  Spanish  fix>m  the  kingdom,  and  obiiged  the  court 
On  the  ezpiration  of  the  truce,  he  to  release  the  princes.  They  entered  Par- 
id  to  the  French  to  consent  to  a  is  as  if  in  triumph,  while  the  cardinal  fled, 
which  they  refused,  except  on  the  first  to  Liege  and  then  to  Cologne.  But 
oooditions.  He  induced  the  Span-  even  from  thence  did  this  minister  rule  the 
end,  however,  to  agree  to  them,  court  and  France.  In  February,  1652, 
unied  on  horseback,  at  full  speed,  the  king,  now  arrived  at  age,  recalled 
1  the  two  armies,  who  were  already  Mazarin,  who,  as  Voltaire  says,  came  to 
1,  wavinff  his  hat,  and  exclaiming  France  **  less  like  a  minister  resuming  his 
1  peace  7"  while  the  bullets  were  office  than  like  a  ruler  taking  possession 
ig  round  his  head.  The  action  was  again  of  his  states."  He  was  accompanied 
led  and  peace  established.  By  this  by  a  small  army  of  7000  men,  which  he 
tion,  Mazarin  gained  the  friendship  kept  on  foot,  at  his  own  expense,  that  is, 
elieu,  and,  in  1641,  Louis  XJH  in-  with  the  public  money,  which  he  appro- 
Jrban  VIH  to  create  him  cardinal,  priated  to  his  own  use.  On  the  first  mfbr- 
ately  whereupon  he  was  appointed  mation  of  his  return,  Gaston  d'Orleans, 
>er  of  the  council  of  state.  Riche-  brother  of  Louis  XHT,  who  bad  demand- 
his  death-bed,  recommended  him  ed  the  removal  of  the  cardinal,  levied 
igly  to  the  king,  that,  in  liis  will,  troops  in  Paris,  and  the  parliament  renew- 
lominated  him  a  member  of  the  ed  its  decrees,  banished  Mazarin,  and 
of  regency.  Afier  the  deatli  of  set  a  price  on  his  head.  At  the  same 
CHI,  in  1643,  queen  Anne  of  Aus-  time,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  in  league  with 
regent,  gave  him  tlie  post  of  first  the  Spaniards,  put  himself  in  motion 
r.  Mazarin  was,  at  that  time,  gen-  against  the  king,  whose  army  was  com- 
Bgarded  as  the  lover  of  the  queen,  manded  by  Turenne,  who  had  left  the 
)ni  this  intimacy,  some  have  at-  Spaniards.  Several  indecisive  batUes 
I  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  iron  were  fought :  the  war  ceosed  and  was 
(q.  v.)  He  at  first  conducted  with  renewed  at  intervals.  The  cardinal  found 
nodesty.  But,  notwithstanding  this  it  necessary  again  to  leave  the  court,  and 
tion,  which  did  not  last  long,  a  repaired  to  Sedan,  in  1652,  after  which 
111  party  was  formed  against  him.  the  king  again  took  possession  of  Paris, 
t  hated  as  a  foreigner,  and  his  per-  To  restore  entire  tranquillity,  I^uis  had 
I  manners,  bis  pronunciation,  were  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  dis- 
Aibjects  of  ridicule.  The  people,  missed  his  minister,  while  he  praised  his 
er,  groaned  under  the  burden  of  services,  and  lamented  his  banishment. 
These  circumstances  resulted  in  a  But  quiet  having  returned,  the  king  invit- 
ir.  (See  Fronde.)  The  queen  was  ed  him,  in  Februory,  1653,  back  to  Paris. 
to  fly  to  St  Grermoin  with  the  Louis  received  him  like  a  fiither,  the  peo- 
id  the  minister,  whom  the  parlia-  pie  like  a  master.  The  princes,  the  am- 
)gBrded  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  bassadors,  and  the  parliament,  hastened  to 
ifity.  Spain  took  part  in  the  com-  wait  upon  him.  The  disturbances  in  the 
ii  and  the  arch-duke,  governor  of  provinces  were  soon  entirely  quelled,  and 
Jieriands,  assembled  troops.  This  Cond^  who  had  fled  to  the  Spanish 
the  queen,  who  was  neither  able  Netherlands,  was  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
Birous  to  wage  war,  in  1649,  to  son.  Mazarin  now  prosecuted  the  war 
»  a  compromise  witli  tbe  parlia-  against  Spain  with  redoubled  zeal,  and. 
The  parliament  retained  the  liber-  for  that  end,  formed  on  alliance,  in  1656, 
wnveuing  itself^  of  which  it  had  with  Cromwell.  By  this  means,  he  ob- 
ittempted  to  deprive  it,  and  the  tained  for  France  an  honorable  peace. 
ept  Its  minister,  whom  parliament  He  negotiated  himself,  in  1659,  with  the 
lople  had  attempted  to  overthrow.  Spanish  minister  Haro,  on  tlie  isle  of 
B  prince  of  Cond6,  to  whom  the  Pheasants.  This  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
as  indebtc^d  for  this  reconciliation,  was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  king 
I  litde  moderation  to  eitlier  party,  with  the  Infiinta.  Both  negotiations  did 
D  was  ridiculed  by  him,  the  queen  great  honor  to  Mazarin's  policy.  He  was 
with  disdain,  and  the  government  now  more  powerful  than  ever:  heappeor- 
L  Mazarin,  forced  to  be  ungrate*  ed  with  regal  pomp,  being  regularly  at- 
nvfore  persuaded  the  queen  to  give  tended  by  a  company  of  musketeer  guards, 
for  the  arrcKt  of  him,  witli  his  in  addition  to  his  body-giiurd.  The 
r,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke  queen  mother,  on  the  contrary,  lost  her 
gueviue.    But,  in  1651,  the  parlia-  influence.    During  this  time  of  reixwe, 
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nothing  was  done  by  Mazarin  for  the  ad-  be  beheaded.    HIb  taknti  were  not  ■ 

ministration  of  justice,  for  trade,  naval  cientl^  prominent  to  conceal  his  amhilii^ 

power  and  finances.     Neither  were  his  cupidity,  timidity,  aitflilneflB  and  dmi- 

eight  years  of  unlimited  dominion  marked  ness.    His  greatest  merit  was  hit  Ailk 

by  a  single  honorable  institution.    The  diplomacy.    For  this  he  poflnHndalthi 

cdUgt  dea  quatre  natioru  was  first  estab-  necessary  finesse,  pliancy,  and  knowk^ 

lished  by  his  testament    The  finances. he  of  human  nature,  and  exhibited  thsB  ■ 

administered  like  the  steward  of  an  in-  the  peace  of  Weistphalia  and  that  of  Ai 

volved   master.     He  accumulated  over  Pyrenees.    He  added  Abaoe  to  Ftma^ 

200,000,000  livres,  in  doing  which,  he  often  and  perhaps  anticipated  that  Franee  ta^ 

made  use  of  means  unworthy  of  an  hon-  some  day  give  laws  to  Spain.    Tlw  Ml* 

orable  man.    According  to  Flassan,  he  ward  appearance  of  the  caxdinal  was  voj 

had  an  mcome  of  1,800,000  livres,  and  a  preposseMsing :   with    the  finest  eosflft- 

property  of  twenhr-two  millions,  equiva-  nance,  he  united  the  most  agreeaUe  lOM 

lent  to  about  double  the  sum  of  the  money  in  convenation,  which  won  all  wlioa  k 

of  our  time.    This  disquieted  him,  when  wished  to  please.    He  allured  nooi  w^ 

he  perceived  his  end  approaching.    Ck)l-  hopes.    His  heart  was  cold,  equally  il» 

bert  therefore  advised  nim  to  n^e  the  titute  of  hatred  and  firiendahip.    1~ 

king  a  present  of  all  his  treasures,  who  posure  was  to  be  disturbed  by  no  ^ 

would  infallibly  return  them  to  him.   The  and  no  one  could  elicit  fW>in  him  a 

king  accepted  the  present,  and  the  cardi-  Towards  private  persons,  he  often  lbi|Bt 

nal  had  ahready  begun  to  feel  uneasy,  his  promises,  but  public  tieatieB  he 

when  the  king  returned  it  to  him,  afler  scientiously  observed,  in  order  to 

the  lapse  of  three  days.    Mazarin  died  the  influence  of  France,  which 

March  9,  1661.    He  lefl  as  his  heir  the  had  negl0cted.    Mazarin's  letters  reneKl- 

marquis  La  Meilleraic,  who  married  his  ing  the  negotiations  of  the  peace  or  Ihi 

niece   Hortensia  Mancini,  and  assumed  Pyrenees  have  been  several  omes  jaJMri 

the  tide  of  duke  of  Mazarin.    He  had,  (See  Aubery^  Hist  du.  Card.  Mtamk 

besides,  a  nephew,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  (Amsterdam,  1751, 4  vola.);  nndPlvdUr 

and  four  other  nieces,  who  were  married  du  Card,  de Ridtdieu  ti  du  Cdrd,Mnmm, 

to  tlie  prince  of  Conti,  the  constable  Co-  by  Richard  (Amacerdam,  1716);  aboBsdik 

lonna,  the  duke  of  MercGBur,  and  the  duke  Memoirs.) 

of  Bouillon.    Cliarles  II  (Stuart),  in  the        Mazeppa,  John ;  hettman  of  the  Cv* 

time  of  his  embarrassments,  had  sued  for  sacks,  bom  in  Podolia,of  one  of  tbemMf 

one   of  them;    his   afifairs    having    im-  poor  noble    Polish    femilies,  who  «(R 

proved,  Mazarin  offered  her  to  him,  but  obliged  to  seek  for  employments  in  Ai 

now  received  a  negative  answer.    Maza-  houses  of  the  more  wealthy.     He  mi 

riu  and -Richelieu  have  oflen  been  com-  page  to  John  Casimir,  who  was  iMd 

pared  together:  ^Mazarin,**  says  H^nault,  pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  ktwrof 

^  was  as  mild  as  Richelieu  was  vehement  the  arts  and  of  literature.    Mazeppa  bid 

One  of  his  greatest  talents  was  his  accu-  therefore  an  opportunity  of  acqumngvft- 

rate  knowledge  of  men.    His  policy  was  rious  useful  accompliuinientB.     An  tt 

characterized  rather  by  finesse  and  for-  trigue  was  the  foundation  of  hit  fnttn 

bearance  tlian  by  force.     The    last  he  elevation.     A  Polish  nobleman,  hnm 

made  it  a  rule  to  use  only  when  other  surprised  Mazeppa  with  faia  wife,  bonl 

means    were    inadequate;  and   his    un-.  him,  noked,  in  revenge,    upon   a  ndi 

dcrstanding  gave  him  the  courage  which  horse,  and  committed  him  to  Hii  fiK^ 

circumstances  required.     Bold  at  Casal,  The  horse  was  from  die  Uknioe,  ni 

quiet  and  active  at  Cologne,  enterprising,  directed  his  course  thither.     Some  jWf 

as  when  he  accomplished  the  arrest  of  the  peasants  found  him,  half  dead,  and  look 

princes,  but  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of  care  of  him.    He  remained  among  dKn. 

his  enemies  and  the  boastings  of  his  col-  and  their  warlike,  rovins  life  auiled  fail 

leagues, — he  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  disposition.    He  made  hinmlf  cumpig*- 

people  OS  from  the  shore  he  would  have  ous  and  beloved  by  his  dexterity,  bodily 

heard  tlie  ragings  of  the   billows.     In  strength  and  courage.      His  knowledge 

Richelieu  tlicre  was  something  greater,  and  sagacity  procured  him  the  potis  of 

more  comprehensive,  less  constrained ;  in  secretary,  and  adjutant  to  the  DcOaMa 

Mazarin,  more  adroitness,  more  caution,  Samoilowitz,  and,  in  1687,  he  wv  efecied 

and  less  variation.    The  one  was  hated;  in  his  place.    He  gained  the  confidence 

the  other  was  derided ;  but  both  ruled  the  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  hkn  wilk 


state."     Mazarin   flattered  the  enemies    honors,  and  he  was  finallv  made  prince 
whom  Richelieu  would  Yiave  Q!td<^r«d.  xo    o^  ^^  \^\xwsa«  ¥Qa  tesueas  quit  nov 
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hiin  resolve  to  ihrow  off  the  yoke  works  which  he  neglected  to  fuiish.    Be- 

if  aubordination.    He  jomcd  with  Charles  ing  set  at  liberty,  on  condftion  of  coinplet- 

KIl,  who  bad  just  given  a  king  to.  Poland,  ing  thero,  he  flecl  to  Casalrnaggiore,  where 

md  aimed,  by  his  assistance,' to  withdraw  he  died,  in  1540.    lib  works  ore  not  nu- 

Umaelf  from  his  allegiance  to  the  czar,  niorous,  much  of  his  time  haviuff  been 

■fed  to  unite  the  Ukraine,  under  certain  wasted  in  the  search  ailer  the  philoso- 

Donditionfl,  to  the  crown  of  Poland  These  pher's  stone.    With  a  thorough  kuowl- 

md  other  intrigues  of  Mazeppa  against  edge  of  his  art,  Mazzola  united  great  cor- 

Bstp  were  at  lost  revealed  to  the  latter  by  rectncss  of  drawing.   Algorotti  and  Mengs 

HMchubey,  general  of  tlie  Cossacks,  and  accuse  him  of  being  sometimes  guilty  of 

bra,  ffoveinor  of  Poltawa.    Peter  put  no  affectation  in  his  attempts  at  grace,  and 

Bonfioence  in  these  cliarges,  but  sent  both  Fiorillo  objects  to  his  too  great  use  of 

llie  accusers  to  Mazeppa  himself  for  pun-  cur\'cd   lines,  and  to  his  involving  the 

Wunent    He  had  tlie  audacity  to  cause  limbs.    His  fire,  grace,  correct  drawing, 

tfiein  to  be  executed.    At  length  the  eyes  boldness  of  touch,  and  ease  of  composition, 

of  Peter  were  opened :  many  partisans  of  are  undeniable. 

Mazeppa  were  arrested  and  executed,  and  Mazzuchelli,  Giammaria,  count,  a  no- 
lle hiniself  was  hung  in  effigy.  He  then  blcman  of  Brescia,  who  flourislied  in  the 
want  over,  with  a  few  adherents,  to  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
Charles  XII,  and  took  au  active  part  in  the  auUior  of  JS/oiizie  istorithe  e  crUiche 
Ae  unfortunate  campaign  in  tlic  Ukraine.  irUorno  alia  VitOj  alle  Invenzioni  td  agli 
After  the  defeat  at  Pultawo,  Mazeppa  fled  ScrilU  di  Archimedt  Siracusano ;  La  Vtta 
IB  Bender,  where  ho  died  1709.  Lord  di  Pivtro  Jlrtiino,  He  also  commenced  a 
Ijfron  has  made  Mazeppa  the  hero  of  a  lar^e  and  valuable  biogi^aphical  work, 
faem.  Gli  ScriUori  d* Italia^  of  which  he  only  fin- 
Maszola,  or  Mazzuoli,  Francesco  ished  the  two  first  letters  of  tlie  alphabet, 
laaUed  //  Pamui^no),  one  of  the  most  leaving  a  large  collection  of  materials  for 
■Hiii^iiiiihed  pamtere  of  the  Lombard  the  suosequent  jmrts.  MazzuchelU  died 
fedftool^  bom  at  Parma,  in  1503,  was  tlie  in  1765.  During  his  life,  was  published 
Km  of  Filippo  Mazzola,  a  painter,  sumam-  his  Museum  MoTZUchdlianum,  seu  JSTuims- 
id  JDaW  Erbeite.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  mata  Virorum  Dodrina  pnutantitun  (1761, 
le  executed  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  which  folio.) 

Kla}'8  his  remafkaiile  talents.    Correg-  Meaco,  or  Kio ;  a  city  of  Japan,  in  Ni- 

presence  in  Parma,  in  1521,  gave  phon,  1()0  miles  south-west  Jeddo;  Ion. 

pm  an  importunity  of  becoming  acquaint-  153°  30^  E. ;  lat.  35°  24'  N.    It  was  once 

id  with  tne  style  of  that  master.    In  1522,  the  metropolLs  of  tlic  whole  empire:  it  is 

llazzola  painted,  among  other  works,  a  still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  the  residence 

if^AiHUR^  with  the  holy  Children,  a  Sl  of  the  dairi,  or  spiritual  sovereign,  and  is 

fefome,  and  a  St  Bernordin  of  Feltri,  a  the  centre  of  the  literature  and  science  of 

aeiebnted  oil-painting,  which  is  preserved  the  empire,  the  imperial  almanac  being 

B   the  monastery   Delia    Nunziata,    but  published  here,  and  most  of  the  books 

|[rfaich  has  suffered  from  time  and  unskil-  that  circulate  through  Japan.    It  is  situ- 

bands.     In  Rome^  which  the  young  ated  near  the  middle  of  the  south  coast,  in 

visited  in  1523,  with  the  hope  of  at-  a  fertile  and  8i)acious  plain,  surroundod 

ag  the  notice  of  die  pope  Clement,  by  high  mountains,  for  the  most  part  cov- 

im  works  of  Raphael  made  a  deep  im-  ercd  with  stately  temples,   monasteries, 

pBflaion  upon  him,  the  influence  of  which  burying-placcs,     and      pleasure-houses. 

•  perceptible  in  his  subsequent  paintings,  Three  nvers  unite  their  streams  in  the 

Ib  wUch  he  aimed  at  a  union  of  Correg-  centre  of  the  city,  whence  tlie  place  is  di- 

rio%  grace  with  Raphael's  expression.  On  vided  into  upper  and  lower  towns.    This 

nbe  cncure  of  Rome,  in  1^7,  he  suffered  two-fold  city  appears  to  have  been  about 

mat  kasea,  and,  after  tliat  event,  went  to  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  in 

Boloana.     Among   his  most  celebrated  breadth,  when  in  its  full  splendor,  besides 

MintuiffB,  execut^  in  that  ci^^,  are  his  its  large  suburbs,  and  the  unperiol  palace, 

BtRocn,  the  Madonna  della  Rosoy  now  wliich  is  a  city  by  itself  and  divided  from 

WL  Iheaden,  and  St  Margaret    He  soon  the  rest    The  streets  are  generally  narrow, 

Mnmed  to  Parma,  and  tliere  execute<i  the  but  straight     Population,  near  500,000, 

Cbpid  making  a  Bow,  and  painted  several  exclusive  of  several  thousands  that  com- 

VOfflta  fiir  the  church  Delia  Steccata.  But  pose  tlie  dairi's  court,  and  the  bonzes  and 

Hi  health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  impris-  nuns,  who  amount  to  above  52,000.    Its 

oned  by  the  overseers  of  that  building,  temples  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 

who  bad  ad\'aDced  him  the  money  for  very  magnificent    Meatio^  \hni\\^  \sv\>k?^ 
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decayed,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars,  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  regulariy  knd 

is  the  erand  store-house  of  the  maiiu&c-  out,  and  contains  a  couit-hoiifle,  a  bnk, 

tures  of  Japan,  and  of  foreign  and  home  an  arsenal,  a  college,  a  highly  respedifab 

merchandise,  and  tlie  principal  seat  of  its  academy,  and  two    printuig-offioe&    It 

commerce.    (See  Japan,)  is  a  flourishing   town,   connected  wiih 

Mead,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Englisli  Erie,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  by  tun- 
physician,  bom  1673,  was  the  son  of  a  dis-  pikes.  Allegliany  college,  at  MeadriDe^ 
senting  minister^ studied  at  the  universities  was  incorporated  in  1817.  The  eoUm 
of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  became  an  edifice,  named  Bentley  hail,  is  130  fe&k 
intimate  with  his  fellow-pupil  Boerhaave.  40,  of  three  stories,  and  has  an  tikiJfcd 
He  afler>vanls  travelled  in  Italy.  He  re-  and  pleasant  situation.  The  libniy  eoa- 
tumcd  to  England  in  1G9G,  and  became  sists  of  about  8000  volumes.  TfaeiutiDi- 
vcry  distinguished  in  liis  profession.  In  tion  is  under  the  direction  of  a  boani  of 
1702,  he  published  Mechanical  Account  flfly  trustees.  Commencement  is  held  oi 
of  Poisons,  which  he,  long  ufler,  republisli-  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  The 
ed  in  an  im[)roveii  fonn.  On  the  alarm  funds  of  the  institution  are  not  adeqiMe 
occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in  to  its  objects ;  and,  in  1890,  only  nine  n- 
1719,  he  pul)]ishcd  a  Discourse  concern-  dents  had  graduated  at  Alleshany  coUep. 
hig  Pestilential  Contagion,  which  passed  Meal-Tub  Plot.  (See  I'opM  PUL) 
through  many  editions.  He  interested  Meaxv;  the  middle  between  two  ex- 
himself  much  in  the  introduction  of  inoc-  tremes :  thus  we  say,  the  *^  mean  mocioi 
ulation  for  the  small-pox,  and  assisted  in  of  a  planet,"  its  ^meau  distance,"  &&,  i» 
the  preliminary  experiments  made  on  signify  a  motion,  or  distance,  which  m 
condemned  criminals.  In  1727,  he  was  much  exceeds  the  least  motion  or  dimm 
appointed  physician  to  king  George  II.  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greatest.  Hm 
Among  his  later  writings  arc  his  treatises  mean,  or  mecm  propcrtiouy  is  the  second  f£ 
De  Imperto  Solis  ac  Jjump,  in  Corpora  hu-  any  three  proportions.  In  an  arithmelial 
mana  d  Morhis  inde  oriundia  (1/46);  De  proportion,  the  tnecm  is  half  the  sum  of  At 
Morbis  Bihlicis  (1749);  and  Montta  MttU-  extremes;  in  a  geometrical,  the  awaiii  t 
ca  (1750).    He  died  in  1754.  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  a-  |£ 

Meadow   Lark  [siumus  Iwlovicictnus,  tremes.   .^eoit  ftmc  is  the  mean  or  avei^ 

Lin. ;  alawla  magna,  Wils.).    This  well-  of  apparent  time.    (See  TVme,  and  £7*1- 

knowu  and  beautiful  s[)ccies  is  found  in  tion  of  Time.) 

every  part  of  the  U.  States,  in  (Misture-        Measles  (ni&eo2a,  from  nf&er,  red) ;  « 

fields  and  meadows,  especially  the  latter,  cxan thematic  disease,  which  appetn  ti 

from  which    circumstance    its  common  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  phj- 

name  is  derived.    The  mcadow-Iork  is  sicians;   the    time   of  its    firat   appev- 

seldom  or  never  seen  in  woods,  except  ance  in  Europe  is  uncertain.    It  is  oon- 

whcrc  they  are  open,  and,  instead  of  uu-  municated  by  tlie  touch  of  infected  p(^ 

derwood,  the  ground  is  clothed  wiih  grass,  sons  or  things.    It  is  sometimes  epidemic. 

After  the  building  season  is  over,  these  Persons  of  idl  ages  are  liable  to  its  attadn; 

birds  collect  in  flocks.    When  they  alight,  but  it  is  more  common  in  infants,  ud 

it  is  generally  on  the  highest  part  of  the  rarely  affects  an  individual  a  second  tinv. 

tree  or  shrub,  wiierico  they  pour  fortli  a  The  symptoms   are    hoarseness,  coogfai 

clear  but  melancholy  note.    Their  nests  drowsiness,  and,  about  the  fourth  dty,  a 

are  generally  built  in  or  below  a  thick  tuft  eruption  of  small  red  spots  (hence  dtf 

of  gross,  and  are  composed  of  dry  grass,  name  measles ;  German,  Mattm^  ipoB^ 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  which,  after  three  days,  end  in  BCtl» 

white,  marked    with    sjiecks,  and    sev-  There  is  more  or  less  of  fever,  attended 

eral   blotches  of  reddish-brown,    partic-  Avith  the  usual  febrile  afl^ction&    The 

ularly  at  the  larger  end.    Their  food  con-  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not  ofln 

sists  of  caterpillars,  grub-wonns,  beetles,  of  a  putrid  tendency,  although  such  tdi»- 

&c.      The    meadow-lark    is    aljout    ten  i)osition  sometimes  prevails.     In  the  cue 

inches  and  a  half  in  length.    The  throat,  of  the  simple  measles,  the  best  tieatmnt 

breast,  and  l)clly,  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  is  al)stinence  from  food,  and  the  use  of 

ornamented  by  an  oblong  crescent  of  a  mild,    mucilaginous,   sweetened    diiidES. 

deep  velvety  black,  on  tlie  lower  |»art  of  Bleeding  is  only  proper  in  the  inflammi- 

the  throat.    (See  Wilson's  OmithoL)  tory  measles.    Some  writers  have  tresKd 

Meadville;  u  i>otit-town,  and  capital  the  measles  as  merely  an  inflammatioD  of 

of  Crawford    county,  Pennsylvania,  \^  the  skin;  but  tliis  is  only  a  syropcom of 

miles  south  of  Erie  *,  kt.  4\^  «^'  N.\  Vqu.  the  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itsel£ 
60^ir  W.;  populatiou,\ul^aO)VnQ.  \x.      ^^^s\jyx&.  Ttn^^scuesod^^riiicipfetlMt 
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idQr  and  imiformity  are  the  resuh  a  ga]km,  pound  weight,  deffree,  minute, 

rancenient  in  ciYilization,  is  striking-  The  English  act  already  alluded  to,  for  es- 

jBunpIified  in  the  case  of  measures,  tablbhing  uniform  measures  throughout 

lerfy,  every   province,   and    almost  the  realm,  and  called  the  ado/*  uTi{^bnnity, 

pbce  of  importance,  had  its  own  took  effect  Jan.  1, 1826.    The  system  thus 

ims^  which  proved  a  most  perplexing  established  is  called  thempenoZ  system. 

ranee  to  commercial  intercourse.  In  Its  rationale  is  as  follows:  Take  a  pendu- 

m  times,  many  attempts  at  uniform-  lum  which  will  vibrate  seconds  in  London, 

ive  been  made.    Two  modes  most  on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacutim ;  divide 

ally  suggested  themselves, — eitlier  to  all  that  part  thereof  which  lies  between 

PB  the  measures  of  one  place  or  prov-  the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of 

the  universal  measure  (as  has  been  oscillation  into  391,398  equal  parts;  then 

in  EIngland,  where,  by  an  act  of  will  10,000  of  tliose  parts  be  an  imperial 

nient,  in  June,  1824,  the  standard  inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot,  and 

on  measures  and  weights  were  de-  thirty-six   whereof  make  a  yard.     The 

1  to  be  the  standards  for  weights  and  standard  yard  is  "that  distance  between 

ares  throughout  the  realm,  and  in  the  centres  of  the  two    points   in   the 

ia,  where  the  Berlin  weights  and  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now 

jrsi  were  made  the  rule    for  the  in  tlie  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house 

)  kiiwdom),   or   to   establish    new  of  commons,  whereon  the  words  and  ^g- 

UBB,  munded  upon  unalterable  prin-  ures  *  Standard  yard,  1760*  are  engraved, 

^  upon  the  laM^  of  nature,  as  has  which  is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  stand- 

doiie  in  Fr^ce.    The  latter  is  obvi-  ard  of  the  measure  of  length  called  a  yard; 

the  most  rational  and  most  just,  be-  and,  as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal 

it  18  aibitraiy  to  make  a  whole  would  cause  some  variation  in  the  length 

ly  fidlow  the  measures  of  the  capital,  of  the  rod  in  different  desrees  of  tempera- 

a  province,  if  these  measures  them-  ture,  the  act  determines  that  the  brass  rod 

I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  rec-  in  question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of 

md  them.     In  the  article  JFVemce,  62°  (Fahrenheit).  The  measure  is  to  be  de- 

>n  Decimal  Measures^  is  given  a  brief  nominated  the  tmptrial  ttandard  yard,  and 

Bt  of  that  admirable  system,  the  phil-  to  be  the  tm\j  standard  whereby  all  other 

ical  character  of  which  b  bringing  it  measures  of  lineal  extension  shall  be  com- 

and  more  into  use  among  the  learned  puted.    Thus  the  foot,  the  inch,  the  pole, 

a  European  continent.     (For  more  the  furlong,  and  the  mile,  shall  bear  the 

oadon  respecting  it,  see  Delanibre's  same  proportion  to  the  imperial  standard 

du  S^Umt  miUique ;   GioditU^  by  yard  as  they  have  hitherto  borne  to  the 

intrand  Manuel  dea  Poids  d  Me-  yard  measure  in  general  use.**    The  act 

by  Tfurfoe.)  The  English  yard  is  de-  also  makes  provision  for  the  restoration  of 

Bed  byoscillations  of  a  pendulum  at  the  smndard  yard,  in  case  of  loss,  destruc- 

DD.    This  is  still  an  arbitrary  stand-  tion,  or  defacement,  by  a  reference  to  an 

m  the  oscillations  vary  in  different  invariable  natural  standard,  which  is  to  be 

ek  of  latitude.    It  is  not,  indeed,  so  that  proportion  which  tlie  yard  bears  to 

uy  as  the  taking  the  foot  of  Louis  the  leneth  of  a  pendulum,  vibrating  sec- 

fyr  a  measure,  yet  it  is  not  so  philo-  onds  of  time  in  tne  latitude  of  London,  in 

cal  as  the  French.    In  the  U.  States,  a  vacuum  at  tlie  level  of  tlie  sea;  which  is 

Bof^ish   system   of  measures  and  found  to  be  as  thir^-six  inches  (the  yard)  to 

lis   has   been    followed. — See    the  39.1393(the  pendulum);  thus  a  sure  means 

it6atf  Report  upon  Weights  and  MeaS'  is  establislied  to  supply  the  loss  which 

fay  John  Quincv  Adams,  when  sec-  might  by  possibilitv  occur.    Take  a  cube 

'  of  state  (Washington,  1^1),  in  con-  of  one  such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62° 

iDce  of  an  act  of  congress. — ^Meas-  of  temperature^  by  Falirenheit's  thermom- 

iie  eidier  eter ;  let  this  be  weighed  by  any  weight, 

'  1.  lenffth ;  and  let  such  weight  be  divided  into  252^58 

2.  surface ;  equal  parts,  then  will  1000  of  such  parts 

3.  solidity  or  capacity ;  be  a  troy  grain ;  and  7000  of  those  grains 
me  of«  4.  force,orgravitY,orwhatis  will  be  a  pound  avoiedupois,  tlie  operation 

commonly  called  u^A/;  having    been    performed    in    air.     Ten 

5.  angles ;  poun<&,  such  as  those  m^idoned,  of  dis- 

^6.  time ;  dlled  water,  at  62°  of  temperature,  will  be 

Mir  respective  standards  are,  in  Eng-  a  gallon,  which  gallon  will  contain  277 

and  the  U.  States,  a  yard,  square  cubic  inches,  and  f^ft^  parts  of  another 

or  the  i§\o  of  an  acre^  a  cubic  yaid,  cubic  inch.    The  fft&w^BX^i  \io\m^>&  ^^^Kt- 
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mined  to  be  that  standard  pound  troy 
weight,  made  in  the  year  1758,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  clerk  of  tlic  house  of  com- 
mons ;  such  weight  is  to  be  denominated 
the  iniperial  siaiiactrd  troy  pound,  and  is  to 
be  "  tlie  only  standard  meitsuro  of  weii^ht 
from  whicli  all  other  weights  shall  be  clc- 
rived,  computed  and  ascertained  ;  and  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  said  troy  jmund  is  to  be 
an  ounce,  and  one  twentieth  part  of  such 
ounce  a  pennyweight,  and  one  twcnty- 
fourtl)  part  of  such  fienuy  weight  a  grain  ; 
so  that  5760  such  grains  shall  be  a  pound 
troy,  and  7000  such  grains  a  pound  avoiiv 
dupois,  and  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  said 
pound  avoirdupois  an  ounce  avoirdu|>ois, 
and  one  sixteenth  {mrt  of  such  ounce  a 
drachm."  If  the  standard  })ound  shall  be 
lost,  destroyed  or  defaced,  the  act  directs 
diat  it  shall  be  recovered  l)y  reference  to 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water ;  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights,  at  the  temperature  of  <)2°  (Fali- 
renheit),  and  the  barometer  at  *30  inches, 
is  c(]ual  to  252.458  grains;  and,  as  the 
standard  troy  fK>imd  contains  57G0  such 
grains,  it  is  therefore  established  tliat 
the  original  standard  |>ound  may  he  at  any 
time  recovered,  by  making  another  wrlght 
to  bear  tlie  proportion  just  montioned  to  a 
cubic  inch  of  water.  The  stuiidard  gallon 
is  determined  by  the  act  to  l>e  such  meas- 
ure as  shall  contain  ten  fmunds  avoinlu- 
pois  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at 
iho  temperature  of  l»2°  (Fahrenheit),  and 
the  barometer  at  30  inches;  and  such 
measure  is  declared  to  be  the  imperial 
standard  gallon^  and  the  unit  and  only 
standard  measure  of  capacity  to  l>e  used, 
as  well  for  wine,  Im^jf,  ale,  spirits,  and  all 
sorts  of  li(inids,as  for  diy  goods  not  me.'LS- 
ured  by  hcapcid  iinvisuro;  and  all  other 
mcitswros  arc  to  be  taknii  in  parts  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  s;iid  im})erial  standani  gallon, 
the  quart  l)oing  the  fourth  part  of  >uch 
gallon,  and  the  pint  one  eiiflitli  part,  two 
such  gallons  making  a  peck,  eight  such 
gallons  a  bushel,  and  eight  such  Inislurls  a 
({uarter  of  corn,  or  other  drj'  goods,  not 
measured  by  heaiM"id  measun*.  TIh*. 
standard  for  heaivd  mc-asure,  for  such 
tilings  as  aro  commonly  sold  by  heaped 
measure,  such  as  coal,  culm,  lime,  lish, 
potatoes,  fruit,  &c.,  is  to  be  **  the  afore- 
said bushel,  containing  eighty  |)ounds  av- 
oirdu{)ois  of  water,  as  albresaid,  the  same 
lieing  made  roun<l  with  a  plane  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  nin<'tf;en  and  a  half 
inches  from  outside  to  outside ;"  and 
goods  tlius  sold  by  heaped  measure  are  to 
iic  heaped  **  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  such 


cono  to  be  of  tlie  height  of  at  least  m 
incites,  the  outside  of  the  bushel  to  be  the 
extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone.*' 
Three  such  bushels  are  to  be  a  sack,  ind 
twelve  such  sacks  a  chaldron. — SttFidki 
Measure.  The  last-mentioned  gcxtdsmn 
1)6  sold  either  by  the  heaped  measure,  or 
by  tlio  standard  weiglit,  as  before-mni- 
tioned ;  but  for  every  other  kiud  of  gootb 
not  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure,  wliirh 
may  be  sold  or  agreed  for  by  iiieasui«,tfae 
same  standard  measure  is  to  bo  used,  but 
the  goods  are  not  to  bo  Iieapetl,  but 
stricken  with  a  round  stick,  or  roUa; 
straight,  and  of  tlie  same  diameter  fnm 
end  to  end.  Ck)pie8  and  models  of  the 
standard  of  length,  weight  and  measure^ 
are  to  be  made  and  veriHcd  under  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  treasui^',  and  every  cotmrr 
to  be  supplied  \iith  them  for  referewe 
whenever  required.  Existing  weifbti 
and  measures  may  be  used,  being  mansd 
so  as  to  show  tlie  proportion  they  have  M 
the  standard  measures  and  weiglits;  ti- 
bles  of  oquaUzation  of  the  weights  are  If 
lie  made  by  the  treasuiy ;  tables,  abo,  for 
the  customs  and  excise,  by  whicJi  Ihi 
duties  will  bo  altered  so  as  to  make  thai 
equal  to  what  tliey  are  at  present,  in  («• 
sequence  of  the  alterations  in  the  weigki 
and  measures.  The  measures  now  ii 
usG  in  England  and  tlic  U.  Slates  are  a 
follows : 

1.  MEASURE  OF  LENGTH. 

12  inches  z=  1  foot 

3  feel  =  1  ^-anl 

0  1-2  yards  z=  1  ro<i,  or  pole 
H)  iHifcs  z=  1  furioug 

ii  furlongs        =z  1  mile 
(I'J  1-15  miles  zz  1  degree  of  a  great  cinVief 

Uic  earth. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  u 
which  a  name  is  given,  but  subdi\iaionf 
are  used  for  many  piiq)oses.  AinoBff 
mechanics,  the  inch  is  commonly  diviM 
hito  eighths.  By  the  officers  of  tlie  rew- 
line,  and  by  scientific  jienmns,  it  is  dnM 
into  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.  FonncHv,il 
was  made  to  consist  of  twelve  pans,caBed 
liius ;  but  these  have  properly  fall»ni  icto 
disuse. 

Particular  Measures  ofljtn^k. 

1  nail        =z  2  1-4  inrhesl  ..  _  .  t     _*,*,u 
Muartcr  =  4  uail,  "*?f/S,nS 
1  yani       zz  4  quarters     (     ,.5     '*~' 
1  111          -  b  quarters     J      ^^•"*»*- 

1  hand      =  4  inehes  \  """f^^  **^  * 

1  fathom  =  G  feet,  uwd  in  mcaMihJif  tfqNk 
,  i:,,!,  _  S  7  y2-100 1  Ufccd  io  laipl  mam. 
1  iniK     _  ^     j^^jj^        j^  facilitaic  canp 

>     tatinnofihe«irt«* 

]OM]uar0cteiw^ 

1  chaiD     =:  100  links  J      ing  equal  to  •bk'^ 
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:asure  of  surface. 

iiicbei  =  I  •quare  foot 

Bt  =1  iquare  yatfd 

le  jards        '  =z  1  perch,  or  rod 

iz  1  rood 
160  perches     =  1  acre 

z=  1  square  mile. 

E8  OF  SOLIDITY  AND  CA- 
PACITY. 

iKisioH  I^— Solidity. 

indies  =:  1  cubic  foot 

e(  =z  1  cubic  yard. 

Division  II. 

leosure  of  capacity  for  all 
for  all  drv  goods,  except  such 
maed  in  the  third  divisioD : 


pint 

quart 

gallon 

peck 

bushel 

quarter 

load 


34  S-3  cubic  in.,  nearly 
691-3    " 
:«77  1-4  " 
6641-2 
2218  1-5 
:  10  1-4  cubic  feet,  nearly 
61  1-3 


6.  MEASURE 

60  seconds 

60  minutes  /  ' 

24  hours 

7  days 

28  days 

28,  29. 30,  or  31  days 

12  calenctar  months 

366  days 

366  days 

In  400  years,  97  are  leap-jrears,  and  903 
common.  The  second  of  time  is  sub- 
divided like  that  of  angular  measure, — 
We  shall  now  give  a  table  of  itinerary 
measures  of  different  countrie£^  exhibiting 
tlie  nimiber  of  each  answering  to  100 
EngUsh  miles;  also  the  length  of  a  single 
measure  of  each  sort  in  En^ish  yards : 


OF  TIME. 

=  1  minute 

=  1  hour 

=z  1  day 

±il  week 

zz  1  lunar  mcmth 

—  1  calendar  month 

=1  1  year 

=:  1  common  year 

=:  1  leap  year. 

u 


it 


u 
ti 
u 


u 


u 
a 
u 
it 


tt 


St  denominations  are  used  for 
oily.  For  liquids,  several  de- 
i  have  been  heretofore  adopted, 
sr,  the  firkin,  of  9  gallons,  the 
f  18,  the  barrel,  of  2SS,  the  hogs- 
,  and  the  butt,  of  icf8  gallons, 
probably  continue  to  m  used 
For  vnne  and  spirits,  there 
ker,  nmlet,  tierce,  hogshead, 
pipe,  butt  and  tun ;  but  these 
aidered  rather  as  the  names  of 
1  which  such  commodities  are 
lan  as  expressing  any  definite 
gi^ns.  It  is  the  practice  to 
ich  vessel^  and  to  charge  them 
9  their  actual  content. 

DlYlSIOR  III. 

leasure  of  capacitjr,  for  coals, 
fiah,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  other 
lonlyaold  by  heaped  measure: 

1  peck       =  704  cubic  in.,  nearly 
Ibusbd     =2815  1-2    '^ 
I  sack       =:48-9cubicfeet,nearly 
I  cbaWron=z68  2-3  "      "       " 

ireB  of  weights,  see  Wtighta,) 
JfGULAR  MEASURE ; 

tlVISlOHS  OP  THE  CiRCLI. 

t=  1  minute 
z=  1  degree 
=  1  sign 
zz  1  quadrant 
lyOr  12  signs  zz  1  circumference. 

M  subdivisions  were  carried 
I ;  thus  the  second  was  divided 
b,  tibe  third  into  60  fotuths,  &c. 
,  the  second  is  more  geneonallj 
jofdlj  mto  tenths,  huadredthfl, 
Iflcree  is  frequently  so  divided. 
31* 


Arabia^ 

Bohemia, 

Brabant. 

Burgundy, 

Chma, 

Denmark; 

England, 

Flanders, 


France, 


Germany, 

Hamburg, 

Hanover, 

Hesse, 

Holland, 

Hungary, 

India, 

Ireland, 

Italy, 

Lithuania, 

Oldenburg, 

Persia, 

Poland, 

Portugal, 
Prussia, 

Rome, 

Rusna, 
Saxony, 
Scotland, 
Silesia, 


Spain,, 

Suabia, 

Sweden, 

Switzeriand, 

Turkey, 


Miles 


No.  of  MCh  - 100 

EnslMb  MilM. 

81,93 


u 
n 

Lis 
Miles 

\  Geoeraphical 

f  Leagues    as-  )  gg -j 
tronomical*  > 

Do.  marine  28,97 

DoJ^I,  of  ;  ^j^ 

BS    J  _^ 


17,36 
28,93 
28,46 

279,80 
21,35 

100,00 
86,91 
25,62 


^    2000  toises 
^  Miles  geog. 
Do.  long 
Do.  short 
Miles 


u 
It 
tl 

Cos 

Miles 

it 

it 

n 


21,72 
17,38t 
25,66 
21,35 
15,23 
16,68 
27,52 
19,31 
60,43 
67,93 
86,91 
18/X) 
16,26 

^3;|'"1^'33 

Miles  short  28,97 

Do.  long  21,72 

Leffoas  26,03 

Bfiles  20,78 

C  Modem  miles     86,91 

<  Ancient    do.  }  tna  to 

I   of  8  stadia    5 '"^'^^ 

Vents  150,81 

MUes  17,76 

"  88,70 

"  tJJSl 

Leguas  com-^ 

mon^  of  800  >  23,73 

varas  j 

Miles  17,38 

16^4 

"  19,23 

(Beniet  96,38 

i  Miles  80/)5 


Lraflli  of  a  ■iagl* 

10137 
6082 
6183 
629 
8244 
1760 
2025 
6869 

4860 

6075 

4263 

8101 

10126 

6859 

8244 

11659 

10647 

6395 

9113 

2894 

3038 

2035 

9781 

10820 

6440 

6075 

•  8101 

6760 

'   8468 

2025 

1612 

H67 
9906 
1984 
7083 

7416 


4635 

10126 

11700 

9163 

1826 

1409 


*  There  are  25  leagues  m  a  degree.  A  French 
poM  is  equal  to  2  leagues,  or  to  oJSH  £ng.  miles. 


366  MEASURES. 

FOOT  MEASURES  Emf.Ta 

FBIT.  jreUr'H'ifrealcubil IlK 

E«e-  Fm,  Itomau  (Srt. ^t»fll 

Ainslenlun, il30  T.z\-p\iaii  stailiiini HU 

Anlweip, iMO  K.™fl„  mile  of  PlU, 4nM 

Augsburg, ,975  Ramju.  mile  of  Slraiw, Wl 

Barcelona, ^Sffl  I'vUiiau  or  Delphic  jindium SSS! 

Bile.    544  TU  mew,  or  o«uli«l,  «■  Per««i  «^ 

BerUn, ,99*  d.uni,    ffijff 

Bcrae, ^  Gnai  Alcfiuidiian,  DrEgypUon  siaiiaa.TMSB 

B^^o' '^  JEWISH  ITINEitAItY  JMEASDRE 

llieslsu' 1,I£B  Eur. aula.  Fait,.       Ftt    \ 

Bmaseli ,!KB  CuMi, 0                0           "  —   ' 


impcria], 1,0IJI     Sobbatb  dey'a  joumc;, , 


Pretdcn, ,U2U  Tlir  lip||(nvjiig  comparative  view  oflk 

Flomin, ,!)»1  weights  and   tneesures  of  Engbnil  a4 

Fnuikfon, ^  France,  was  published  by  the  iotsI  ni 

l^(^' 3tte  '■'■""■■''  ■-'^''^'^■'y  '■'"  agnculiure  in  fmt,  ■ 

Ij«pfflc,' iJoM  their  annuaiy  for  IbB: 


Leyden,    l^BiS 


&IEASURE8  OF  LENGTH. 


iifoi,'  ;  .  I  !  !  !  i  !  .  i  .  ; Sse  BvHtk.  FmKh. 

'  inch  (I-»<*of  »y»nl)    5,539954  «-- 


1  foD<  {I^SdoTayard)         3,IM794(9<)< 
.  ^.^    I  ™rd  imperial  0,91438348  k 

.  ,968     1  faibon  |t  jmdij  1,83876696  m 


iltn.!  '!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  fili     I  vj.nl  impail  0,91438348  BMf 


Moscow "128     1  poio,orpeRfa(Sl-Syd.)a,(n9tl  ■*«<■ 

Hiiuich fUl     1  furiofwjMOj™li)        101,16437  «Mi 

»urGRit>erg, ,99G     1  mile  (iTSOyuda)        1009^149  mctn 


Khiiilaucl, I,0°3     I  (lecinelre 

K^* '^    ^»«?» 


StockSdiii,'  '. 1^073 


0,393706  b 
3337079  11 


;   3,280899!  te 


»ll™|"f6 ^'^;     1  mjTiameire  6,«138  nSn 


OTHER  MEASURERS. 


Tiino, .™  SQUARE  MEASURE. 

7;:i;- ■■■;;::::::::::;::  1^        «".""*•  'w.t 

VnroBo', l.in     I  yani  aiiuire  I    O«6097  ae« 

Viccnza, 1,136  I       ttatm 

Vicuiu, IfiSG     1  rod  (square  pcreb)       J  w*fl»9  ■*<• 

ul^i, ;74l      '  »"e(4B40j-ards«,.|  0,404CTItec««. 

Wamw, l,IG9  Fmrh.  fiuftdL 

We»d ,771      1  mci™  i.|UBie  M960»TariMR 

Zurich ,979     1  arc  0,09SS4S  nod 

.  i.™.,are  2^73614  am 

SOLID  HEAStniE. 
Snzli$h.  />„*. 

l{l-8lhoraEBlloa)       O.KTUSJ  lim 
irlfl-llllofognUoo)    l.ia^VUiUT 

rre.ii-..  ...t-..v, u,..™      .   K  Jnii  impciiBi  l^lJlSTfti  Inm 

French  loiJC, fi,39fi     I  IH^ck  (2  Kolluua|  'J,OB691i9kr» 

Vericeell,    -Zpif.!     1  bushel  (ffsrUloDs)  36,A4T661  Klrei 

Vicniiael], 2^7     I  sack  (3  huriielf)  1 ,09043  hocuin 

1  qiiBner  (3  l>usbdi)  1.907813  WchM* 

ANCIENT  MEASURES.  I  c^isklnin  (l^nckt)         13;0gsie  hMA« 

Aratnan  foot I,09S  Frrmh.  £,urHiL 

Babylonian  fi>ot, I.IM     ,  ,■„  ■  C  l,7607n  liM 

GFnTk  foot \S«1    \  *«»liw  3;n09GS7S^ 


usr 
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WEIGHTS.  identical  spring  which  gushed  forth  in  the 

'ith  Troy.  French.  wildemefls  for  the  relief  of  Hagar  and 

-24th  ofa  pen-  )  o^064T7  gramme  Ishmael ;  and  marvellouB  efficacy  is  as- 

^).      -.  20th;    '  cribed  to  its  watera,  in  giving  health  to 

jSee)       "       S  ^^^^^^  gramme  the  dck,  imparting  stren^  of  memory, 

(1-124    of  aJ-inoiQ^^^^p  and  purifying  from  the  eflfects  of  sin.  The 

^^^  pip913  grammes  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  antiquity. 

troy,impcriaJ    5  0^30966  kUo-  (See  Aooio.)  The  Black  Stone,  the  princi- 

(    gramme  pd  wonder  of  tlie  place,  is  said  to  have  been 

Avoirdm>oi9.  French.  brought  by  the  an^l  Gabriel,  and  to  have 

1  (i-louiorau/  1^7712  gramme  been  originally  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 

(l-16th  of  aLoQ.7ni  Tl^e  grand  ceremony  throiigh  which  the 

5  ^^^  grammes  piigrfms  pass  is  tliat  of  gohig  seven  times 

avoirdupois  im- )  0,453414fi  kilo-  round  tlie  Kaaba,  kissing  each  time  the 

d  waehi  tw^)    gramme  sacred  stone.    It  is  generally  supposed  to 

wcign    (    .  /  5o,7a246  kilogrammos  be  a  meteoric  Stone.    Forty  eunuchs  are 

cwt.)  1015,640  kilogrammes  at  present  maiutauied  there,  by  the  reve- 

iYench.  English.  ^^^  ^^  ^G  temple  and  the  gifts  of  the 

r  15,438  grains  ux)y  pious.    Mccca  is  entirely  supported  by 

e  <  0,643  pennyweigbt  pilgrims  from  every  iwut  of  the  Moham- 

S  2'2SS  °"''*^*5  ^™^  medan  world  ;  but  the  number  is  now 

mme  \  IS  ^uildV'i  ^'If  ^^  */"  i^^^^^^'  Giving  partly  to 

C    birdupois.  the  decay  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  de- 

chne  of  power  and  weahh  of  the  Moham- 

}r6  particular  information  on  the  medan  states ;  and  partly,  also,  to  Mecca's 

of    weights,    see    tlie    article  being  subject  to  the  incursions  of  the  Wa- 

.)  habees.    The  commerce,  now  greatly  di- 

ifiAS.    (See  MiBcencts,)  muiished,  consists  chiefly  in  the  produc- 

▲,  or  Mekka;  a  city  of  Arabia,  tions  and  manufactures  of  India.  Notwith- 

of  Hedsjas,  about  50  miles  from  standing  the  sacred  character  of  Uie  city, 

s  port,  on  the  Red  sea,  180  south  it  has  now  little  reputation  for  learning, 

ina;  lat  21°  18^  N.;  Ion.  40°  15^  and  Burckhard  found  no  book  shops  in 

pulation,  formerly,  100,000  ;   ac-  the  place.    No  Christian  is  allowed  to  en- 

to  Borckhard,  who  visited  it  in  ter  Mecca,  and  its  territory  is  regarded  as 

lacterofa  devout  Mussulman,  now  sacred  to  a  certain  distance  round,  which 

yflOO^  with  accommodations  for  as  is  indicated  by  marks  set  up.    The  mule 

nlgrims.    It  was  known  to  the  Meckaways  are  all  tattooed  at  the  age  of 

1^  the  name  of  MacorabOj  and  is  forty  days,  to  prove*  their  origin  in  the 

by  the  Mussulmans,  OinnirMcora^  holy  city.    Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Waha- 

vtr  of  CUieSy  because  it  was  tlie  bet^  in  1804,  but  soon  after  recovered  by 

ice  of  Mohammed.    It  is  situated  the  sherif  Galib.    It  was  again  captured 

y  barren  and  rocky  coimtry,  in  a  in  1807,  and  again  delivered  by  Moham- 

yalley,  enclosed  by   mountains.  medAli,  pacha  of  Egypt,  in  1818.  (For  tlie 

Iter  18  brackish,  and  the  pastures  ceremony  which  takes  place  on  the  arri-  . 

aod  eveiy  thing  unfavorable  for  val  of  the  pilgrims,  see  •Arafat.) 
|M»t  of  a  large  population.    It  is         Mechain,  Pierre  Francois  Andr^,  an 

es  long,  and  one  oroad ;  the  streets  astronomer,  bom  Auff.  16, 1744,  at  Laon, 

aod  handsome,  being  sanded,  level  went  to  Paris  in  1772,  and  was  there  fa- 

orement;  the  houses  of  stone,  of  vorably  received  by  Lalande.    Hisdiscov- 

'  four  stories,  built  in  the  Persian  ery  and  calculation  of  two  comets,  in 

m,  rather  than  the  Turkish  style,  17*81,  rendered  him    generally  known ; 

neat  fronts,  ornamented  externally  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  delineate 

•intings  and  mouldings.     Many  the  probable  orbit  of  the  newly  discovered 

I  are  now  abandoned  to  ruins,  and  planet  Uranus.    In  1782,  the  academical 

boiueB  that  remain,  two  tliirds  are  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  return  of 

m&L    Mecca  is  a  city  of  the  great-  the  comet  of  1661  was  awarded  to  him; 

mity  among  the  Mohammedans,  and,  when  it  appeared  again,  eight  years 

mains   the    three   holiest   things  afterwards,  his  calculations  were  proved 

Mohammedan  world, — ^the  well  to  be  correct    In  the  course  of  eighteen 

I,  the  Caaba  (or  house  of  God),  and  years,  M^chain  discovered  fourteen  com- 

ick  Stone.    Zemzem  is  believed,  ets,  tlie  orbits  of  which  he  c^culated.    No 

foUoweia  of  Mohammed,  to  be  the  important  celestial  YYieT\oinR.tL^\i  «»^.'q:^r^ 
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}ii8  notice,  and  his  obsexrations  were  re-  scoted,  in  direction  and  inteiiBatj,  hj  m- 

corded  in  the  Connaissanee  des  Tmps,  era]  sides  of  a  j^lygon,  they  may  be  «»- 

wliich  was  edited  by  him  from  1788  to  teracted  by  a  sin^  force,  acting  ini<- 

1794.  When  the  constituent  assembly  or-  rection  and  with  on  intenaity  repRKMri 

dered  the  preparation  of  a  new  system  of  by  the  side  which  would  be  niinwiiyli 

measures,  based  on  the  meridian  of  the  complete  the  polvgoow — ^Ali  the  chnpi 

earth,  Mecliain  was  one  of  the  astrono-  which  come  under  our  obaervatioii,  n 

mers  appointed  to  measure  the  arc  of  the  the  consequence  of  motioiia  pioduced  ky 

meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  the   action  of  a   few  jgreat    elemeniHj 

He  received,  for  his  part  of  tliis  difficult  forces.    The  conaderation  of  the  moini 

operation,  the  portion  of  country  lying  which  take  place  amongr  the  particlesoB^ 

iMitween  Barcelona  and  Rhodez,  where  no  of  one  or  of^  several  bodiea,  cornea  widii 

measurements  had  previously  been  made,  the   department   of  chemistry.     Thai 

Political  causes  also  contributed  to  cmbar-  motions  which  affect /maflsea  are  the  i^ 

rass  his  progress;  and  the  SiMiuish  gov-  propriate  subject  of  the  second  part  of  m^ 

cmmcnt  not  only  intemiptcd  nis  triaiigu-  chanics.    All  motions  are  found  to  Hhi 

lation,  but  detained  him  for  some  time  place  in  confbmii^  to  a  few  uninnd 

prisoner.    He  was  enabled  to  resume  his  principles.  Deduced  from  ofa0ervatioa,ai 

labors  in  1803,  with  the  intention  of  ex-  coufirmed  by  experiment,  these  principhi 

tendiing  them  to  the  lialearic  isles.    He  have  often  been  placed  at  the  tiegiuai^ 

died  at  Valencia,  in  1804,  of  the  yellow  of  treatises  on  mechanics,  under  the 


fever,  a  victim  of  his  exertions  in  the  of  the  lawg  qf  motion.    If  not  expnMl 
cause  of  science.    Besides  his  treatises  in  in  this  manner,  the  trutha  they  dedM^ 
the  ConnaiBsance  des  Ttmps,  and  his  me-  making  an  essential  part  of  the  prineqiiBi 
moire  on  the  different  comets,  we  find,  of  the  science,  are  neceaaoxily  intiodiM 
also,  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  under  some  other  form.     Their  comfit 
Boat  du  SjfsUme  m^rique  decimal,  by  De-  hensiveness  suits  them  to  our  purpM^ 
lambre  (Paris,  1806—10, 3  vols.).  and  they  are  here  quoted  in  the  langnmi 
Mecha:tics  (from  itnx'^^t  a  machine  or  of  Newton.    I.  ''Eveiy  bodv  puKien 
contrivance)  is  the  science  which  treats  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  unirorm  moAa 
of  forces  and  of  motion.    (See  Force,)    It  in  a  right  line,  unless  it  is  compeDsd  a 
had,  probably,  its  origin  in  the  construe-  change   that  state  by  forces    imptcarf 
tion  of  machines,  and  an  important  branch  thereon."  This  is  called  the  lawof  notii^ 
of  it,   practical    mechanics,    investigates  and  expresses  the  entire  indiflference  of 
tlieir  construction  and  effects.     Forces,  matter  to  motion  or  rest    Tlie  pwpMJ 
acting  upon  liodies,  mav  either  produce  tion  tliat  a  body  ^ill  never  begin  to  mm 
re!!>t  or  motion.    In  tlie  former  case^  they  of  itself  needs  no  proofl     It  is  the  coach- 
are  treated  of  under  statics,  in  the  latter,  sion  of  universal  observation.     Wheivm 
nuder   dynamics   (q.  v.).      Hydrostatics  we  observe  motion,  we    conclude  tlii 
(q.  V.)  and  hydraulics  (q.  v.)  re8i)ectively  there  is  a  power  in  action  to  produn  il 
tnmt  ofjluids,  at  rest,  or  in  motion. — When  The  other  part  of  the  law,  tlut  roocioB  i% 
a  body  is  acted  on  by  two  or  more  forces,  in  its  nature,  as  permanent  as  reM,  tai 
which  counteract  each  other,  so  that  no  tliat   it  is  in  a  right   line,   ia  fir  fi«i 
motion  is  ])roduccd,  the  body  and  the  being  a  self-evident,  or  even  an  obriooi 
forces  arc  said  to  be  in  a  state  ofequilibri-  trutli.     Limited  obser\'ation   would  kal 
unu    The  conditions  of  equilibrium  form  to  the  conclusion  that  all  matter  hH  • 
the  subject  of  statics.  1.  A  iKxly  acted  up-  tendency  to  rest,  and  such  has  longbeoit 
on  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  will  and  sdll  is,  a  common  error.    The  ■■! 
remain  at  rest.    In  this  case,  either  of  the  limited  observation  led  some  of  the  n^ 
two  opposite  forces  may  be  made  up  of  cient   astronomers   to    inmgine   that  iB 
several  parallel  forces.    It  is  tlien  said  to  Ixxlies,  when  forced  into  a  state  of  moDoa, 
be  the  resultant  of  those  forces.     2.  If  naturally  moved  in  curve  lines.    TTieiv  % 
two  forces  act,  with  referenco  to  each  otlier,  however,  abundant  proof  of  the  penoi- 
obliquely  u{>on  a  Inxly,  tliey  may  be  coun-  nence  of  motion ;  and  if  friction  and  d» 
teracted  by  a  third  (called  also  their  result-  resistance  of  the  air,  the  two  most  uniw- 
ant).    If  tlio  two  tbn*cs  be  represented,  in  sal  obstacles  to  the  motion  of  bodies  aor 
direction  and  intensity,  by  two  contiguous  the  surface  of  the  earth,  could  be  eoMf    i 
sides  of  a  pamllelogmm,  their  resultant  will  removcMl,  instances  of  pennanem  moDoa    I 
be  represented,  in  direction  and  intensity,  would  be  still  more  numerous.    In  pio- 
by  its  diagonal.    This  is  called  tlie  parol'  imrtion  as  they  are  removed,  or  as  inaMi 
Idogram  of  forces,  3.  If  several  forces,  act-  are  beyond  their  influence,  we  observe  a 
ing  at  once  upon  a  polygon,  can  be  repre-  tendency  in  motions  to  beoMne  bmr  aad 
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rauLDent.    A  marble,  rolled  on  the  of  tlie  stone  pulverizes  the  com,  while  its 

ion  stops;  on  a  carpet,  it  moves  circular  motion  throws  it  out,a8  fast  as  it  is 

on  a  floor,  kill  longer;  and  on  ffround,  into  a  cavity  around  the  stone, 

level  ice,  where  the  wind  is  not  When  a  vessel,  partly  fuU  of  water,  is  sus- 

ible,  it  continues  very  long  in  mo-  pended  by  a  conl,  and  made  to  turn  rap- 

ti  a  vacuum,  where  the  resistance  idly  round,  the  water,  in  its  tendency  to 

I  not  felt,  two  windmills,  whose  move  out  in  a  straight  line,  recedes  from 

ave  ecjual  fncdon,  and  which  are  the  centre,  and  is  gradually  heaped  up 

otion  by  equal  forces,  continue  to  against  the  sddes  of  the  vesi^el,  sometimes 

qually  long,  whatever  be  the  po-  even  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bottom  dry. 

their  vanes.  In  the  air,  the  one  Water,  moving  rapidly  in  the  stream  of  a 
'anes  cut  the  air,  will  move  much  river,  or  the  tide  of  the  .sea  forced  violent- 
ban  the  one  whose  vanes  are  op-  1y  through  a  narrow  passage  between  op- 
D  iL  A  pendulum  in  a  vacuum,  posite  rocks,  not  unfrequently  forms  a 
inly  the  stifiness  of  the  riband  by  whirlpool  on  the  same  principle.  Bent 
t  is  suspended  to  overcome,  will  outoritscour8ebyaproJ€KCtingledge,itde- 
ibr  a  whole  day.  A  spiiuiing  top,  pans,  as  if  reluctantly,  from  a  straight  line, 
iame  sitimtion,  retarded  only  by  and  heaps  itself  up  towards  the  circum- 
ionof  its  point,  continues  spinning  fcrence  of  the  circle  in  which  it  is  com- 
rs.  In  ail  these  cases,  tlie  con-  pelled  to  move.  To  this  cause,  too,  it  is 
i  of  the  modon  is  proportioned  to  owing,  however  little  we  might  expect 
inution  of  friction  and  resistance,  such  a  consequence,  that  a  river,  passing 

hardly  avoid  tlie  concUiBioii,  that  through  an  alluvial  soil,  and  once  turned 

mce  put  in  motion,  would,  if  left  from  its  onwanl  channel,   continues  to 

contmue  to  move  witli  undimiu-  pursue  a  meandering  course  to  tlie  sea. 

"elocity.     The   heavenly    bodies.  Driven,  by  any  cause,   to    one  side,  it 

in  fi^ee  space,  subject  to  no  op-  strikes  the  bank  with  all  its  violence,  is 

influence,  keep  on  in  tlicir  path  repelled,  and    rebounds  with  the  same 

velocity  which  has  remained  un-  force  to  the   opposite  side,   continually 

once  first  they  were  launched  from  wearing  the  two  banks,  and  leaving  a 

d  of  the  Creator.     They  move,  larger  space  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

Bed,  in  straight  lines,  but  in  curves,  bends.    The  force  with  which  a  body 

are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  constrained  to  move  in  a  circle,  tends  to 

a  centre,  by  the  universal  force  of  go  off  in  a  straight  line,  is  called  the  ctn- 
(See  GrmUtf,)  This  force  does  trifugal  force.  Advantage  is  taken  of  it 
mush  their  velocity,  but  deflects  in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  and  in  all 
mtinually  from  the  right  lino  in  circukur  motions  of  machinery.  The  clay 
bey  tend  to  move.  If  this  cciitml  of  the  potter  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  a 
ere  suspended,  tliey  would  all  swiflly  revolving  table,  and  while  his 
rward  into  space,  and  the  hanno-  hand  sliapes  it,  the  centrifugal  force  causes 
eir  motions  would  cease.  Some  it  to  asswne  the  desired  dimensions.  A 
milar  to  this  central  tendency  is  globe,  or  sheet  of  mohen  glass,  Is  in  a 
\fk  action,  whenever  we  see  bo<lies  similar  manner  made  to  expand  itself. 
I  curve  lines.  The  stone,  to  which  Tlie  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  suspended 
ives  accumulated  force  by  whirl-  by  a  cord,  and  made  to  revolve  by  its 
tmd  in  a  sling,  is,  for  a  time,  kept  twisting  or  untwisting,  will  diverge  in 
de  by  the  central  force  represented  proi)ortion  to  the  velocity  of  the  revol li- 
ning; when  let  loose,  it  darts  for-  tion.    The   steam  frwemor  of  Watt  is 

the  air,  turning  not  to  the  right  or  constructed  and    acts  on  this  principle. 

U  the  atmospherical  rosLstnnco  de-  Weights  are  attached    to  two    rods,  to 

tB  motion,  or  tlie  force  of  gravity  which  circular  motion  is  communicated 

:  to  the  ground.    A  full  tumbler  by  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  governed. 

r,  placed  in  a  sling,  and  made  to  If  the  motion  l>e  so  rapid  as  to  cause  dicse 

with  gradually  increasing  oscilla-  rods  to  diverge  from  each  other  tieyond  a 

MY,  at  last,  be  made  to  revolve  certain  angle,  they  act  upon  a  valve  which 

«w  about  the  hand,  each  drop  partiy  closes,  and  diminislies  die  supply  of 

to  move  out  m  a  straight  line  steam.  With  a  slower  motion,  the  rods  col- 

B  centine,  and  tiierefore  remaining  lapse,  and  the  valve  is  opened.    In  conse- 

ne  tumbler,  whose  bottom  is  always  quence  of  the  centrifugal  force  occasioned 

fi:om  the  centre.  In  a  com  mill,  die  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  weight  of 

pouredgraduallyintoaliolein  the  bodies  at  the  equator  is  diminished  the 

fthe  upper  mill-stone.  The  weight  289th  part.  If  die  cartii  revolved  on  its  aatis 
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in  84  minutes,  the  loose  parts  near  the 
equator  would  be  j)rojected  from  the  sur- 
face. Another  cousequcnce  or  particular 
of  the  ]aw  of  inertia,  is,  that  motion  is 
communicated  gradually.  A  force  whicJi 
communicates  a  certain  quantity  of  mo- 
tion in  one  second,  will  import  double  the 
quantity  in  two  seconds.  A  ship  does 
not  yield  at  once  to  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  when  the  sails  are  set ;  its  motion 
increases  as  new  portions  arc  successively 
imparted.  A  horse  does  not  start  at  once 
with  a  carriage  into  his  utmost  speed; 
his  Ibrce  is  at  hrst  spent  in  giving  motion 
to  the  inert  mass.  Ailer wards,  with  far  leas 
exertion,  he  keeps  up  the  motion,  being 
required  to  supply  that  portion  only  which 
is  destroyed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  road. 
The  motion  communicated  to  a  body,  if  not 
destroyed  by  eome  force,  is  accumulated. 
Thus  a  nail  is  driven  in  bv  all  the  force 
of  the  hand,  accumulated  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  descent  of  the  hammer. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  gives  the 
means  of  increasing  the  efiecdve  force  of 
a  moving  power  in  a  very  great  degree. 
A  force  of- 50  pounds  communicated  eve- 
ry second  to  a  loaded  wheel,  will,  if  not 
diminished  by  friction,  or  other  cause  of 
waste^  enable  it  to  overcome  a  resistance 
of  500  {>ounds  once  in  every  ten  seconds. 
Such  a  wheel  is  chilled  a  Jly  wheel,  (q.  v.) 
II.  "The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  pro- 
portioned to  the  motive  force  impressed, 
and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line 
in  which  that  force  is  impressed.''  This  is 
only  a  statement,  that  a  double  force  gen- 
erates a  double  motion ;  that  motion  cannot 
increase  or  diminish  itself^  nor  turn  to  the 
ri^ht  or  lefi,  without  cause.  In  consequence 
of  this,  two  or  more  forces  acting  at  once  on 
a  body  in  different  directionK,  cause  it  to 
take  u  direction  different  from  that  of  either 
force,  and,  if  one  of  them  is  a  variable  or 
roiistantly  acting  force,  to  move  in  a  ciure 
line.  This  is  called  the  composition  of 
forces ;  the  single  motion  impressed  up- 
on the  body  being  considered  as  com- 
posed of  the  soveml  motions  which  the 
forces  acting  separately  would  have  pn>- 
diiced.  A  hoot  rowed,  at  tlie  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  directly  from  the  bank  of 
a  river  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  un  hour,  is  acted  on  at  once  by  the 
force  of  the  r^)wers  and  that  of  the'  cur- 
rent, and  will  be  found,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  three  miles  from  the  bank,  and  two 
miles  below  tlie  point  from  which  it 
started,  having  movetl  in  a  diagonal  line 
between  the  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
(See  Force*.)  The  re«o/i{/ton  of  forces  is 
tlie  reverse  of  this.    A  single  force  is  con- 


sidered OS  resolved  into  two  or  more  oh- 
ers.    A  ship,  sailing  on  a  ade  wind,  ■ 
sent  forward  by  a  part  only  of  its  fbnei 
The  other  part  has  no  effect,  or  thit  €ib 
of  driving  her  out  of  her  oouise.   IIL  'lb 
every  action  there  is  always  opposed « 
equal  reaction ;  or  the  mutual  actioiii  cf 
two  bodies  on  each  other  are  equal  aod  k 
opposite  directions."    If  vou  preai  a  mm 
with  your  finger,  the  Dnser  is  eqoalj 
pressed  by  the  stone.    A  horae  diawi^ 
upon  a  IcMid,  is  drawn  backward  by  'm 
whole  weight,  and  if  he  succeed  in  mov- 
ing it,  it  can  only  be  with  a  velocity  ]»»• 
portioned  to  the  exceaa  of  his 
over  the  reaction  of  the  lood.    A 
and  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other 
ly ;  and  i^  when  in  the  sphere  of  imilHl 
attraction,  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  fie^ 
which  ever  is  free  will  be  drawn  to  ik 
other.    Two  equal  boats,  drawn  towadi 
each  other  by  a  rope,  act  in  the  same  m^ 
ner ;  if  both  are  fi^,  they  meet  in  ifct 
middle.    When  a  gun  is  diachaxsed,  it  n- 
coils  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  wUcfa 
the  boll  is  propelled,  but  with  a  velocjiT  ■ 
much  leas  as  its  weight  is  greater.    If  inlk 
side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  hanging  perpee* 
diculariy  by  a  cord,  a  hole  be  openei(llr 
vessel  'will  be  pushed  back  from  the  p» 
pendicular  b^  the  reaction  of  the  jet  iP 
water,  and  will  remain  so  while  it  flon 
A  consequence  of  this  law  is,  thst  thi 
earth  is  attracted  by  each  body  on  ifMmh 
face  as  much  as  it  attracts,  and  that  wki 
a  stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  the  eai 
rises  to  meet  it — The  force  with  vrliicli 
body  acts  is  estimated  by  its  velocilTtfi 
mass  conjoindv,  and  is  called  its  mmoh 
turn.    Thus,  if  two  balls,  of  one  andni 
pounds  weight,  respectively,  be  vaonf 
with  the  same  veloci^,  tlie  larger  bii  rriff 
the  momentum  of  the  smaller,  since  mi 
pound  of  the  lar|;er  has  the  same  wioe^ 
as  tlie  ball  of  a  single  pound.    A  bodf  a 
small  weight  may  therefore  be  makv 

{)roduce  the  same  mechanical  efiect hi 
arge  one,  bv  sufficiently  increaBBfil 
velocity.     The  cannon  "baU  of  nKM 
times  is  not  less  efiectual   in  btftcnil 
down  walls  than  the  massy  battering  na 
of  the  ancients. — The  forces  wludi  af 
ha  employed  to  give  motion  to  mneUi' 
are  called  mechanical  agtnii^  or jEnf  mno^ 
They  are  water,  wind,  steaui,  ffunpondSi 
and  tlie  strength  of  man  and  other  aoiosk 
They  may  be  indirccdyrefenedtothRe'B' 
dependent  sources — mvity,  heat,  and  ai- 
inul  streiigtli.    (See  these  several  aitickft) 
Gravity,    A  oody  ftlling  ironi  t  MM 
of  rest,  (tcscends  16  feet,  nearly  (16jOKI 
in  one  second;  but|  as  all  the  motioi 
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anmunicated  bj  grayitadon  adding  these  numbers,  we  find  \hat,  at  the 

t  and  it  leeeires  an  accession  end  (S*  two  seconds,  the  body  will  have 

ery  indefinitely  small  portion  descended  four  times  16  feet;  at  the  end 

loondf  it  is  moving  more  rap-  of  the  third,  nine  times  16;  at  the  end  of 

od  of  the  second  than  at  any  the  fourth,  16  times  16,  &c ;  the  whole 

9^  and,  with  that  motion  alone,  distance  fallen  through  at  the  end  of  anv 

led  uniferm,  would  descend  number  of  seconds  being  found  by  mul- 

»  16,  or  32  feet,  in  the  next  tiplyii^  the  square  of  that  number  by  16 

,  during  this  next  second,  as  feet    Such  is  the  simple  and  remarkable 

1  is  conununicated  as  during  law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  the  uni- 

l  consequently  the  body  de-  formly  accelerated  velocity  produced  by 

gfa  three  times  16,  or  48  feet,  gravitation.    The  velocity  acquired  in  one 

second.    The  whole  of  this  second  is  sufficient,  of  itself  to  carry  a  body 

motion  would,  alone,  carry  it  throueh  twice  16  feet ;  that  acquired  in  two 

r  times  16,  or  64  feet,  in  the  seconds  would  cany  it  four  times  16  feet ; 

,  and  the  continued  action  of  that  acauired  in  three  seconds,  through  six 

curies  it  once  16 ;  so  that  it  times  lo  feet,  &c. ;  the  velocities  posKSsed 

•ends  Gyb  times  16,  or  80  feet,  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  seconds  being 

third  second.    In  the  fourth  represented  by  twice  that  number  multi- 

>uld,  in  the  same  manner,  de-  phed  by  16  feet    The  following  table  ex* 

tunes  16  feet ;  in  the  fifth,  hibits,  1.  the  space  fellen  through  in  the 

S,  &C.,  the  series  of  odd  num-  successive  seconds;  2.  the  whole  space 

sing    the    distances    passed  fallen  through  at  the  end  of  a  number  of 

the  successive  seconds.     By  seconds;  and,  3.  the  final  velocity: 

12345^789    10  seconds, 
asive  Spaces,    13    5    7     9    11    13    15    17    19  times  16  feet 
Spaces,  1    4    9  16    25    36    49    64    81  100      «*         *" 

Velocity,         2    4    6    8    10    12    14    16    18    20      "         « 

r  this  taUe,  a  traveller,  stand-  ships,  and  in  many  other  cases,  to  ascer- 

munit  of  a  clifif,  might  ascer-  tain  exactly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

it  above  the  plain  or  torrent  be-  -  whole  and  of  each  part;  since,  if  the 

DsideFable  accuracy,  by  letting  centre  of  eravity,  in  any  body  or  system 

and  observing  the  time  of  its  of  bodies,  oe  supported,  the  whole  must 

lid  only  be  necessary  to  make  remain  firm,  and  m  a  state  of  rest,  in  every 

>r  the  resistance  of  the  air,  possible  position.     (See  Gravity ,  Centre 

small  velocities,  is  not  very  of,)    The  various  problems  arisinff  from 

PrqjectUet,)    The  same  cause  this  necessity  have  oeen  solved  with  great 

municates  motion  to  a  faUing  accuracy,  and  on  fixed  principles,    in  all 

I  gradually  destroy  that  of  a  regular  solids,  of  uniform  density,  wheth- 

ding.    A  ball    projected  up-  er  bounded  by  straight  or  curve  lines,  the 

the  velocity  of  1000  feet  per  centre  of  gravity  comcides  with  the  cen- 

Jd,  therefore,  rise  with  a  uni-  tre  of  magnitude.     If  a  body  of  any 

ded  motion  to  the  height  from  shape  be  suspended,  freely,  from  any  one 

ly  must  fall  to  acauire  that  ve-  point  of  its  surface,  the  straight  line  ex- 

e  phenomena  or  accelerated  tending  fix>m  that  point  to  the  centre  of 

d  motion  are  beautifully  ex-  the  earth  will  pass  throuirh  the  centre  of 

Atwood's  machine   for   that  gravi^.    Hiis  line  is  ciJled  the  Hue  qf 

D  moving  down  an  inclined  dkredton.     The  centre  of  mvity  may, 

d  body  is  urged  by  a  portion  therefore,  sometimes  be  found  practically, 

» of  gravitation,  which  is  con-  by  suroending  a  body  successively  fiiom 

lUer  as  the  plane  is  nearer  to  a  two  of^  its  points,  and  observing  the  point 

Mtion.    (See  Inclined  Plane,)  where  the  lines  of  direction  cross  each 

horiasontol,  die  whole  weight  other.    The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle 

y  is  Busuiined  by  the  plime.  is  at  one  third  the  distance  nom  the  mid- 

f  acquired  by  bodies  moving  die  of  the  base  to  the  V<eitex ;  that  of  a 

m  o£  different  inclinations,  is  cone  and  of  a  pyramid,  at  one  fourth 

thev  would  have  acquired  by  the   same  distance.'    Stabilitjr,  in  every 

hr  down  a  distance  equal  to  case,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 

liBuiar  height  of  the  plane^ — ^It  centre  of  gravity  in  reference  to  the  base. 

f y  in  the  construction  of  ma-  The  neiurer  it  is  to  the  base,  and  the 

riagefl)  buikUngs,  Inidges,  and  fiuther  the  line  of  direction  fiills  fiiom 
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each  port  ofthe  perimeter  of  the  base,  tho  should  be  the  force  required  to  mRi 

greater  is  the  stability.    The  sphere  rests  given  weight  a  certain  number  of  feet  ■ 

equally  in    every  position,  because   the  a  given  time, 

centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  same  distance  The  mechanical  agents  are  empbyvl  1^ 

from  every  part  of  the  surface.    It  is  un-  to  measure  time,  to  move  ships  and  (»  1^ 

stable  in  everv  positio^i,  as  it  rests  on  a  riaccs,  to  raise  weightSi   to  shape  «wl  1^ 

single  |>oint  of  tlie  plane ;  and  it  yields  to  and  work  metals,  to  overcome  tlie  raifr  I' 

the  smallest  force,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  ance  of  air,  of  water  and  of  cobesioD, »  I' 

docs  not  rise  when  the  sphere  revolves,  dmw  out  and  form  materialsy  and  to  am-  f 

In  order  that  tlie  pyramid  or  cone  may  be  bine  tliem  into  new  ftbiicsL    To  i|flr  f 

overturned,  tlie  centre  of  graWty  must  rise  them  to  accomplish  any  one  of  thoect  |* 

almost  iierpcndicularly,  and  move  for  a  fects  requires  the  intervention  of 

great  distaiice  before  it  ceases  to  tend  to  mechanical    contri^iuice.      Such  t 

fall  back  .to  its  place.    Hence  their  stabili-  chanical  contrivance,  whether  cods 

ty,  and  hence  tlie  propriety  of  giving  to  of  a  few  or  of  many  parts^  is  called  ta»^ 

steeples,  monuments,  and  other  buildings  chine.    A  machine  has  been  deiiDed,  *i 

of  great  height,  a  pyramidical  or  conical  system  of  bodies,  fixed  or  movaUr,  i» 

figure.    Those  carriages  are  most  secure  connected  together  that  a  movement  in- 

whicli  are  hung  low,  and  have  the  wheels  presse<i  on  one  of  them  shall  be  trunai- 

far  a|)art.    Whatever  raises  the  centre  of  ted  to  the  others."    The  object  of  a  mi- 

gravity  or  narrows  the  base,  allows  the  chine  is  often  vaguely  supposed  tobeM 

hue  of  direction  more  easily  to  pass  witli-  produce  or  augmentpower.     It  can  nem 

out  it,  and  diininisbes  stability.    Hence  liave  this  effect    The  resistance  of  dw 

we  see  the  imprudence  of  rising  in  car-  fixed  and  the  friction  ofthe  movable  pan 

riages  or  boats  which  are  in  danger  of  will  always  consume  a  part  of  the  power 

being  overset,  and  hence  tlie  danger  of  of  tlie  prime  mover.  ^  Tne  real  object  of 

of  high  loads  on  wagons,  where  the  roads  every  machine  is  to  increase  or  mmJMrfi 

arc  not  perfectlv  level.    The    force  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  force,  to  chop 

gravity  is  not  often  employed  directly  as  its  direction,  to  accumulate  its  actioD  mi 

a  mechanical    agent,  or    prime    mover,  expend  it  at  a  single  efibrt,  to  disiribiAviki 

Those  most  frequently  employed  to  ^vo  force  among  a  great  number  of  small  l^ 

motion  to  machinery  are    water,  wind,  sistances,  or  to  divide  the  force  of  t  ff- 

heut,  and  the  8tn>iigth  of  animals.  sistance  so  jtliat  it  may  he  overcome  bvi 

hater  acts  by  its  iceifrfu  and  by  the  veloci-  series  of  actions,  or  by  the  continued  v* 

ty  which  it  acquires  from  falling,  in  con-  tioii  of  the  moving  poviier.     A  mtelBm 

sequence  of  its  weight.     Jflnd  acts  by  its  mav  combine  the  action  of  several  moim 

volnme  or  mass  and   its  velocity.    Both  and  employ  one  to  regulate  theothmw 

those  agents  are  variable,  and  l)oth  act  that  tlie  final  effect  sliall  be  pcrftcdy  osi- 

iu  a  straight  line,    /feo^,  as  given  out  by  fbnn.  The  pendulum,  the  governor siidAe 

combustible   materials,    proiluces   steam,  fly-wheel  are  employed  for  this  purpon 

or  gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making  By  the  mechamcai  powen,  are  siinifiri 

it  lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rise.    The  the  simple  madiines  to  wliich  all  n- 

st(;urn  or  gas,  whon  fonned,  has  a  tenden-  chines,  howe\'er  complex,  may  be  rrft^ 

ry  to  cxiMuul  itself,  pn^sscs  against  the  retl.    They  are  essentially  three  in  m- 

sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  her,  but  usually  considered  seven ;  LTk 

endeavors  to  escape  with  a  force  propor-  lever,  the  tcked  and  euif ;  2.  the  mdHrf 

tioned  to  the  heat  and  pressing  to  which  plane,  the  screw,  the  wedgt ;  3L  the  nfc 

it  is  exjMMed.    When  allowctl  to  escaix)  and  ihe  pulley, 

ui  only  one  direction,  it  necessarily  gene-  The  Lever  is  a  bar,  resting  on  asuppot 

rates  motion  in  a  straight  line.    Steam,  called  a  fulcrum,  or  prop,  for  the  porpoK 

as  usually  employed,  generates  motion,  of  raising,  bv  a /nhmt  applied  to  one  fai 

which  is  oltemutcly  in  one  direction  and  a  weight  at  the  other.     An  iron  crow  vel 

the  opposite.    Tlie  strength  of  animals  is  by  workmen  to  reuse  heavy  stones,  aftrii 

commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre  a  good  instance  of  a  lever.     The  rtsoeii 

t)f  resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,    or  the  weight ;  the  block  on  which  the  cnflr  f  ^ 

])ressing,  an<l  ])roduces  variable  motions,  rests,  is  the  fulcrum ;  the  strength  of  ilif  I- 

naturally  in  a  straight  hue,  but  oflen  in  a  men,  the  power.     To  gain  any  achsD- 1|, 

cur\'e.     The  motions  or  pressures  pro-  toge  by  its  use,  the  fulcrum  must  be  ohrt 

duced  by  all  these  agents  are  cafwble  of  to  the  weight  than  to  the  power.    U^ 

being  compared  with  those  produced  by  distance  from  the  power  to  the  fukniin  b 

weights.    They  might  all  lie  referred  to  a  five  times  greater  than  the  distuee  fiv< 

common   standard,   the  unit   of  which  tlio  weight  to  the  fulcrum,  a  force  of  fl* 
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io  the  power  will  balance  a  pres-  precisely  the  same  length,  and,  as  nearly 

'  five  pounds  in  the  weight    But  as  possible,  inflexible,  light  and  strong. 

Mse  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  the  pouits 

Br  will,  86  it  turns  on  the  prop,  pass  of  suspension  at  the  ends  of  the  anns, 

1  a  space  five  times  greater  than  should  be  sliarp,  and  rest  upon  i)olislied 

the  short  arm.    By  such  a  lever  a  plates  of  steeh 

ould  raise  1000  pounds  vnth  the  The  Wheel  and  Jiaie  consists  of  a  wheel 

tzeftion  as  would  be  required  to  attached  to  a  smaller  cylinder,  and  moving 

X)  without  a  lever,  but  he  could  on  the  same  axis.    The    weight    to  be 

;  only  a  fifth  part  so  high  in  the  raised  has  a  cord  winding  round  the  cyl- 

me.    What  he  would  gain  there-  inder,  and  tlie  power  is  attached  to  the 

power,  would  be  lost  in  time.    In  circumference  of  tlie  wheel.    It  may  l)o 

a  lever  is  considered  uiflexible  and  regarded  us  a  continual  lever,  each  s{>oke 

t  weight    There  is  an  equilibrium  of  tlie  wheel  representing  tlie  lung  arm, 

he  power  and  weight  are  inversely  and  tlie  radius  of  the  c}'linder  the  short 

ir  distances  from  the   fulcrum. —  ann.    Tlie  mechanical  advantage  depends 

^  is  the  distance  of  the  power  on  tlie  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 

le  fulcrum.    The  mechanical  advan-  to  that  of  the  cylinder.     In  the  ship^s 

purchase  is  proportional  to  tliis  dis-  toindlasSj  movable  l)ars  or  handspikes  are 

compared  witli  tliat  of  the  weight  sulxstituted  for  a  wheel.    The  capstan  is  a 

tie  fulcrum.     Levers  are  of  three  vertical  wheel   and  axle,  used  on   board 

according  to  llie  n;Iative  position  shif)8  to  weigh  tlie  anchor. — The  wheel 

power,  the  prop  and  tlie  weight,  and  axle  may  turn  on  different  centres, 

nrst,  the  prop  is  between  the  power  and     have     their    circumferences     con- 

jB  weight    To  it  belong  scissors,  nccted  and  made  to   act  on  each  other, 

a,  pincers  (iif  which  the  pivot  or  by  means  of  a  stmp  or  belt,  or  by  a  sys- 

the  prop,)  the  handspike,  the  brake  tem  of   cogs   or   teetli.     This    nrrauge- 

ump,  &c.     A  hammer  with   its  ment  is  called  a  wheel  and  pinioiu    (See 

i  a  bent  lever  of  this  kind.    In  the  ff'keel-Hork,)    The  efficacy  of  the  wheel 

,  the  weight  lies  between  tlie  ful-  and  axle  may  l)e  increased,  eitlier  by  en- 

Ad  the  power.    This  includes  the  larging  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  or  di- 

lere  the  boat  is  the  weight  to  ije  minishing  that  of  the  cylinder.    The  Chi- 

;  thp  door,  of  which  tlie  hinge  is  nese  capstan  furnishes  the  means,  without 

!rum ;  the  wheellmrrow,  nut-crack-  resorting  to  either  alternative,  of  increas- 

lowB,  and  the  knife  attached  at  one  ing  the  mechanic^  efficacy  to  any  degree. 

led  to  chip  dye-woods.     In  a  lever  It  consists  of  two  cylinders   oV  nearly 

third  kind,  the  resistance  is  at  one  equal  diameters,  turning  upon  tlie  name 

id  the  fulcrum  at  tlie  other.    To  axis,  the  weight  being  Hup})orted  by  the 

long  the  pitchfork  and  spade,  the  loop  of  a  very  long  cord,  one  end  of 

ml  being  the  iM>wer,  and  the  other  which  unwinds  from  die  smaller  cylinder, 

crum,  sheep-shears,  with  a  bow  at  while  tlie  otiier  end  is  coiled  upon  the 

d,  giving  a  greater  facility  of  mo-  larger.    The  elevation  of  the  weight  by 

The  bones  of  animals  are  levers  of  each  revolution   is  equal  to  half  the  dil- 

id,and  arc  moved  by  muscles  so  ference  of  tlie  two    circumferences,  the 

d  as  to  give  rapidity  of  motion  at  mechanical    advantage  depending  upon 

lense  of  power.    The  ox-yoku  is  the  smallness  of  this  difference. 

kind ;  the  neck  of  each  ox  being  the  Jnclined  Plane, — When  a  drayman  lays 

a  with  reference  to  the  exertion  of  a  plank  from  the  street  to  the  higher  level 

BT-    The  stronger  of  two  oxen  must  of^  tlie  floor  of  a  store-house,  that  he  may 

le  short  ann  of  the  lever,  that  they  l>e  able  to  roll  in  a  heavy  cask,  he  em])Ioys 

table  to  pull  together.    So  a  load  the  principle  of  the  tWme</ p^€ ;  and  the 

ted  on  a  pole  and  borne  by  two  more  gradual  th(;  inclination  of  the  |»la]ik, 

uiBt  divide  the  pole  unequally,  if  tlie  more  easily  will  he  effect  his  pur{K>s(\ 

is  to  be  favored. — Tlie  mechanical  That  is,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  in- 

ige  may  be  multiplied  to  any  ex-  clined   plane  is    greater,  tlie    more    tiie 

r  a  combination  of  levers  of  the  length  of  the  plane  exceeds  its  height 

3d.    Such  a  combination  is  used  to  A  road  which  is  not  level,  is  an  inclined 

tie  strength  of  iron  cables. — To  the  plane.    When  a  road  mounts  over  a  hill, 

re  referred  the  various  instruments  mstead  of  winding  round  its  foot,  a  team 

red  for  weighing.    The  most  per-  of  horses  with  a  load  of  a   ton  weight, 

these  is  the  common  balance.    For  must  exert  strength  suflicieut  to  lifl  the 

accuracy,  the  arms  should  be  of  load  perpendicuhrly  into   the  air,  to  a 
viit              32 
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height  equal  to  that  of  the  top  of  tlie  hill,  of  a  wedge  depends,  apparently,  upon 

instead  of  that  moderate  exertion  which  friction,  elasticity,  and  the  slowneas  wkh 

is  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  which  motion  is  communicated  to  a  idm 

the  axis  of  the  wa^on,  and  the  slight  inc-  of  matter.    When  a  wedge  is  drifeaiB^ 

qualities  of  a  level  rotuL    Hence  the  ab-  the  particles  immediately  in  contact  wiik 

surdity  of  constructing  roads  in  hilly  coun-  it  are,  for  a  moment,  displaced,  the  t» 

tries,  to  pass  directly  over    the  tops  of  tion  against  it  prevents  it  from  lecedJo^ 

liills,  instc^ad  of  winding,  by  small  circuits,  and  when  the  displaced  particles  endenw 

.  along    their  base.     A  body  descending  to  resume  their  relative  positicHi,  the  lit 

freely  on  an  inclined  plane,  moves  with  is  lengthened.    To  the  wedge  may  be  » 

a  v(;locity  as  much  less  tlian  that  with  ferred  various  cutting  tools,  such  as  vu^ 

which  it  falls  freely,  as  the  height  of  the  knives,  swords,  chisels ;   and  nails  ni 

plane  is  less  than  tlie  length.    If  the  ele-  spikes  to  be  driven  into  wood,  as  weD  m 

vution  were  one  sixteenth  of  the  length,  pins,  needles,  awls,  &c    The  saw  ui 

the  body  would  n)ll  down  one  foot  in  the  the  file  and  rasp  are  modificadons  s9 

lirst  second,  and  four  in  two.    It  is  on  more  remote.     The  colter  of  a  ploagK 

this  principle  that  the  equality  in  the  vi-  the  blade  of  a  spade,  and  cnher  inMiiK 

hnitions  of  a  pendulum  maybe  explained,  ments  to  penetrate  the  earth,  are  in  thi 

A  long  vibmtion  takes  no  more  time  than  shape  of  a  wedge, 

a  short  one,  because  the  body  begins  to  The  Rope  is  considered,  in  theoiy,  m 

fall,  in  this  case,  down  a  steep  plane,  and  destitute  or  weight,  and  perfectly  smoodi 

ac(inires  great  velocity.    In  a  short  vibra-  and  flexible.    In  this  case,  as  in  that  of 

tion,  the  beginning  of  its  (lath  is  a  very  the  otlier  mechanical  powers,  the  allow* 

-   gnidual  descent.    A  short  pendulum  vi-  ances  to  be  made  in  practice  for  weigii^ 

bratcs  more  rapidly  than  a  long  one,  be-  rigidity,  fricdon,  &C.,  are  esceitained  hf 

causi^  it  has  a  shorter  distance  to  move  in  experiment,  and  combined  with  the  it- 

a  ])ath  of  the  same  steepness.    A  body  suits  of  theoiy.    If  a  rope  be  suetchri 

moving  down  an  inclined  plane,  moves  horizontally  between  two  fixed  prant^  hf 

four  times  as  far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one.  equal  weights  attached  to  the  ends,  o^ 

A  |)en(luhnn,  to  vibrate  once  in  two  sec-  very  small  weight  applied  to  the  npi 

oikU,  must  be,  therefore,  four  times  as  between  these  points,  will  bend  the  rop4 

long  as  one  which  beats  seconds.    The  and  thus  raise  the  weights.     If  we  M^ 

most  remarkable  application  of  the  in-  pose  tiie  rope  to  have  been  perfectly  hoih 

clintnl  plane  is  in  the  construction  of  the  zontal,  the  weight  applied  acts  upon  tfacM 

marine  rail-way^  on  which,  by  the  power  at  the  ends  wim  a  mechanical  advaolife 

of  a  few  horses,  a  ship  of  GOO  tons  is  which  may  be  considered  infinite,  ai  t 

dnnvii,  with  all  its  cargo,  out  of  the  water,  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  of  tte 

high  enough  to  allow  workmen  to  pass  opposite  actions  of  those  weights*    Tlui 

unih  r  it.s  k(x>l.  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  piiad- 

Tln^  Screw, — Itnngine  on  inclined  piano  pies  of  the  resolution  of  forces.     The 

to  iKi.->s  round  an  immense  building,  like  action  of  one  or  tH'o  forces  can  have  bo 

th(;   towtrr  of  Bal)el,  aflording  means  of  effect  in  counteracting  a  third,  unless  ihey 

a.sruM(lin(|:  to  th(;  top,  and  you  have  the  act  in  such  a  direction  that  their  actioB 

first  idea  of  the  screw.     It  is  an  incluied  can  be  resolved  into  two,  one  of  which  ii 

plaiiM,  wra|)pe(l  spirally  round  a  solid  cyl-  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  third  foroe. 

inil*  r.    The  advantage  gamed  by  it  do-  While  the  rope  is  horizontal,  the  Vn 

pends  on  the  slowness  of  the  ascent,  that  weights  coimterbalanco  each  other,  b* 

is,  on  the  innnher  of  turns  or  threads,  us  produce  no  further  effect,  undl  the  ropeii 

they  aix^  called,  in  a  given  distance.     It  is  bent  uito  an  angle.    A  bending  of  the 

always  nm^il  in  combination  with  a  lever.  ro])c  must,  tlierefbre,  take  place,  m  codm* 

It  is  a  machine  of  great  power,  commonly  quence  of  the  action  of  any  force,  how- 

ern])loytMl  to  j)roduce  compression  or  to  ever  small.    By  bending  tlie  rope,  it  niuS 

ruls*  hruvy   weigiits.     Hunter's  screw  is  raise  the  weights,  and  support  them  it i 

a  rornpoiind  of  two  screws,  with  threads  point  above  their  former  position,  tbni 

of  (liderent  degrees  of  fineness,  one  mov-  producing   an    equilibrium    with   thenv 

injr  within  the  other,  the  end  advancing,  liowcver  great  they  may   be.    TiuB  «^ 

at  each   revolution,  through  a    distance  rangement  is  one  form  of  what  is  calkd 

erjual  to  the  difference  of  the  threads.  the  funicular  machine.    A  neccawiycoB- 

The  JfcJf^e  is  u  double  inclined  i)lane,  sequence  of  the  principle   on  whidi  it 

used  commonly  to  cleave  wood  or  stone,  depends  is,  that  when  a  rope  or  chain,  of 

ninl  sometimes  to  elevate  a  \ar^c  mofis^os  any  material  whatever,  is  stretched  boii* 

part  of  a  building,  or  tth\p.    t\\^  ^ffetx  xv)\x\»i^'S^\\&^^^xt&sstAvr^ 
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rfeetty  ttrai^ty  and  no  force  is  laige  weights  to  the  tops  of  buildings,  or 

to  straighten  a  rope  unless  it  to  upper  lofis  in  store-houses.     Its  nu- 

npendicularly.      Advantage    is  merous  varieties  are  chiefly  used  on  board 

on  of  this  povrer  by  seamen  in  ships.    A  great  many  experiments  made 

I  ropes,  which  have  previously  by  Rondelet,  have  ahown  that,  for  most 

wn  as  closely  as  poesiDle  by  the  purposes,   the   best  proportions  for  the 

ion  of  their  strensth.  wheel  of  a  pulley  are,  1.  that  its  diameter 

ulfey  is  a  small  wheel,  moving  on  should  be  five  times  its  thickness ;  2.  tliat 

r  pm,  which  is  fixed  in  a  fimme  the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be  one 

lick.    The  circumference  of  the  twelfth  of  that  of  the  wheel ;  3.  that  tlie 

s  a  groove  for  a  rope  to  move  in.  wheel  should  have  about  one  twelfth  of  its 

By  is  said  to  be  Jixed  or  movable^  thickness  on  each  side  for  its  play  in  the 

[  as  its  block  admits  of  motion  or  block. 

ixed  jHilley  nves  no  mechanical        Additions  might  be  made  to  the  list 

s,  but  it  enables  us  to  apply  force  of  mechanical  powers,  with  as  much  pro- 

veniently,  by  changing  its  direc-  priety  as  some  of  those  enumerated  are 

man  standing  on  me  deck  of  a  retained.    The  engine  of  oblique  action, 

le,  by  means  of  one  fixed  at  the  called  usually  the  toggle  jointy  might  be 

B  mast,  to  raise  a  weight  to  tliat  called  a  mechanical  power.  It  is,  however, 

.drawing  downwards.     In  the  more  properly,  a  combination  of  levers, 

jiner,  ore  is  raised  from  mines,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  funicular 

r  fi:om  deep  wells.    The  wheel,  machine.    (For  the  hydraulic  press,  see 

txyved  circumference  of  which  Hydraulics^    Several  popular  treatises  on 

passes,  g^ves  fiicility  to  its  motion  mechanics  have  appeared  within  a  few 

iting  the  necessitv  of  its  bending  years.    The  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 

round  a  sharp  ed^  and  dimin-  the  volume  on  mechanics  in  Lardner's  £n- 

firiction  by  transferring  it  from  cyclopeedia,  republished  in  Boston  by  tlie 

to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.    One  or  Sbciety  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful  Knowl- 

)ved  wheels,  called  ahettvcs,  set  in  edge.    Amott's  Physics  contains  a  valu- 

ind  moviuff  freely  round  an  iron  able  treatise,  suited  to  the  ^neral  reader, 

iritute  a  pulley,  and  the  combina-  The  treatise  on  mechanics,  m  the  Library 

iiUey  and  ropes,  a  tackle.    If  the  of  Useful  Knowledge,  is  short  and  clear. 

tead  of  bemg  attached  to  tlie  The  Cambridge  Mechanics  is  a  very  full 

asses  through  a  movable  puUey  view  of  the  subject,  compiled  from  the 

to  the  weight,  and  terminates  in  best  continental  authors.    The  Principia 

nr  ring  in  the  upper  block,  the  of  Nenton,  the  Micamque  Analvlique  of 

lecomes   an    engine    by    which  Lagrange,  and  the  Micaniqae  Ciltsle  of 

dvanta^  is  gained.    As,  in  tliis  Laplace,  occupy  the  highest  place  among 

weight  IS  supported  by  two  parts  works  of  abstract  science.    The  transla- 

^each  part  sustaining  one  half,  tionof  the  latter  by  Bowditcli,  has  brought 

er  necessary  to  8upi)ort  one  of  the  work  within  the  reach  of  many  to 

ts^  is  equal  to  only  one  half  the  whom  the  original  ynM  inaccessible, 
import^,  and,  by  drawing  u{>on        Mecheln,  or  Meckeiven,  Israel  of  ; 

of  the  rope,  with  a  power  a  little  two  artists,  father  and  son,  the  former  of 

ban  one  naif  of  the  weight,  the  whom  appears  to  have  been  a«painter,  the 

aicfat  will  be  raised.    It  is  on  this  latter  a  goldsmith,  and  one  of  the  earliest 

tnat  advantage  is  gaine<l  by  the  and  most  distinguished  engravers.    They 

If  the  weight  were  supported  by  lived  between  1450  and  1503.    The  son 

parts  of  a  rope^  which  passed  was   bom  at   Mecheln,    near    Bocholt. 

two  fixed  and  two  movable  pul-  From  his  drawing,  we  may  conjecture  tliat 

h  part  sustaining  one  fourth  of  he  was  a  scholar  of  Van  Eyk.    Of  the 

bt,  a  power  equal  to  one  fourth  circumstances  of  his    life,  little  else  is 

he  weight,  attached  to  the  firee  known  than  that  he  lived,  during  his  lat- 

e  rope,  would  balance  the  whole  ter  years,  at  Bocholt,  and  died  there  in 

and  something  more  than  one  1503.    His  engravings  are  rare,  and  much 

ould  raise  it.    This  advantage  is  sought  after;  yet  they  bear  the  marks  of  a 

d  by  the  space  through  wliich  rude  taste  and  imperfect  drawing,  incor- 

T  must  move,  and  the  time  occu-  rect  perspective,  and  other  traits  which 

the  motion.    To  raise  a  weight  characterize  the  period.    They  are  chiefly 

•y  the  combination  last  mentioned,  valuable  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  then* 

T  roust  move  over  a  space  of  200  execution,  and  as  monumeuts  q\  ^bft  b5sr 

le  pullejr  is  employed  to  elevate  tory  of  the  ait. 
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Mechlin,  or  Mecheln  (in  Fronch,  Mt^-  iiig  liimself  known  as  a  scion  wor 

lines) ;  a  city  lately  belonging  to  the  king-  his  family,  by  his  inaugural  dive 

doin  of  tlie  Netherlnnds,  in  tlie  Belgic  De  Conditionibus  Cordis  abnanmk 

])rovince  of  Antweip,  five  leagues  soutli  dertook    a    course    of    scientific 

of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  four  and  a  through  Germany,  Italy  and  Ffbdo 

half  noilh-eost  of  Brussels,  on  tlie  Dyle  prosecuted  chiefly  the  study  of  eoi 

and  the  Louvain  canal ;   archiepiscopal  tivc  anatomy,  for  which  he  has  u 

see ;  |>opulation,  18,000.    The  streets  are  tionubly  done  more  than  any  of  hii 

broad  and  well  |)aved,  and  the  buildings  trymcn.     In   his  translation  of  C 

handsome:  tlie  cathedral,  with  a  tower  Comparative  Anatomy  (Leipsic,  180 

d4d  feet  high ;  the  Beguine  house,  which  4  vols.),  he  embodied,  in  notes  ai 

ser\'es  as  an  asylum  ibr  800  widows  or  scrvations,  a  mass  of  most  valuabk 

aged  women  ;  tlie  arsenal,  with  u  cannon  mation.    His  Contributions  to  Coi 

ibundery ;  the  archbishop's  |>alace,  &c.,  tive  Anatomy  (Leipsic-,  1809 — 13,  i 

are  the  princiiNd.      The  lace,    woollen,  soon  followed,  rich  m  original  and 

calico  and  hat  manufactures  ore  extensive,  cious  views ;   afler  which   be  bq 

and  the  tanneries  and  breweries  are  con-  compose  a  System  of  Coin|>arative 

siderable.    Its  commerce   by  the  Dyle,  oiny,  the  first  part  of  which  (Ilalle 

which  is  navigable  for  large  shi{)s,  is  im-  has  excited  great  expectations  of  tb 

portant  in  grain,  oil,  flax  and  hops.    The  His    ManuiU    of  Pathological    Ai 

lime  of  its  foundation  is  not  known :  it  is  (Lci])sic,  1812 — 18,  \^  vols.),  his  Maf 

an  old  city,  and  was  surrounded  by  ram-  Human  Anatomy  (Halle,  18 15 — iX^A 

parts  in  tlie  tenth  century.     It  has  been  the  Tabxdft  Jinaiomic<hpaihologictt 

refKjatedly  uiundated  by  the  Dyle,  and  sic,  1817 — ^2*5,  4  vols.,  folA  the  Da 

captured  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  English  Monstronim  (Leifisic,  182(>,  with 

and  French.      Tlie  latter  destroyed  its  4to.),  all  bear  witness  of  the  most 

fortifications  in  1804.    (Sec  JVdherlatuJs,)  ous  investigation,  of  rare  sagacity,  i 

MEciiOACAN,or  Valladolid;  one  of  the  a  deep  insight  into  thu  laws  of  iife^ 

states  of  tlie  Mexican  republic,  formed,  in  he  develo|)es  in  a  masterly  mannei 

1824,  of  the  former  province  or  intendan-  idea,  princi{)ally  formed   and  prac 

cy  of  Mechoacau  or  Valladolid,  bounded  illustrated  by  him,  with  success,  i 

by  the  states  of  Guanaxuato  and  Mexico,  the  human  organization  is  devek>| 

and   the   I'acilic  ocean  ;     lut  18°  to  20°  its  formation,  bv  degrees,  and  tliese 

S(y  N. ;   Ion.  104°  20^  to  108°  SO'  W.     Its  tions  correspond  to  tlie  permanent 

productions  arc  cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane,  of  the  difien^nt  kinds  of^aniniaL»;  i 

indigo,    gold,    silver,    copper,    lead,  &c.  monstrous  births,  he  sees  merely  l 

Mcclioacan  was  an   Indian   kingdom  at  tions    whose    developenient    has   • 

the  time  of  the  aiTival  of  ilie  Spimiards  hi  prematiirelv.     As  professor  of  an 

Mexico,  and  was  concinorcd  by  one  of  the  and  physiology  at  Halle,  Meckel  isi 

gc^nerals  of  Cortez,  iu  1524.     There  are,  the  first  ornaments  of  this  univeisit} 

at  j)n'Kent,  tbrec  triln^s  of  Indians,  forming  anatomical  museum  is  unique  ainoi 

the  jxrcatest  i>;»rt  of  its  population,  witliin  vato  collections  of  its  kind  in  Ger 

its  limits — ilie  Tarascos,  tlif  Otomites  and  It  was  founded  by  his  gnindfatbei 

Cln<"irnn<'ks.     The  population    was  osti-  enlarged  by  his  father,  and  he  is  hi 

muted  by  iliim1>oldt,  in  1803,  at  87(),400.  continually  enriching  it   with  inva 

(See  .l/<xiVo.)     Capital,  Valladolid.  (q.  \.)  additions,  especially  for  coni|>aratiTC 

Mkckel,  John    Fivderic,  doctor    and  omy.      He  has    travelled,   for   sei 

professor  at  Halle,  the  third  of  this  name  jiurposes,  extensively,  through  Ger 

of  a  family  which  has  i-endered  much  ser-  Holland,  France  and  England.    H 

vice  to  anatomy  and  medicine,  was  bom  made,  in  1824,  a  tour  through  Napk 

at  Halle,  in  1781.     His  grandfather,  John  Sicily;  all  which  have  yielded  man 

Frederic,  who  died  in  1774,  accpiired  the  accessions  to  his  science  and  his  c 

ix;putation  of  one  of  the  first  anatomists,  tions. 


Frederick  who  died  in  180J},  was  professor  tier  of  the  Germanic  confedenitioii. 

of  surgery  and  midwifery  at  Halle,  and  ]>opulation  is  4iJ0,927,  principally  Li 

united     the    reputation    of    a    scientific  ans  (3058  J<;ws) ;  the  superficiaf  eitt 

tcaclicr  with  that  of  a  \w\>u\ar  \md  av\c-  the  ^raiuUluchy,  4833  square  raiiei: 

♦Jcssliil  praetitiouer.    Thvi  sow,  after  iu»^-  ^\\\x^  ^^  >\vi  ^^»x^  2^200^000  guil 
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Btween  8  and  10  millionB ;  capital,  by  incinred  the  suspicions  of  her  fiither, 

in,  with  11/230  inhabitants.    The  and  was  thrown  by  Iiim  into  prison,  from 

luke  has  two  votes  in  the  plenum,  which  she  escaped  to  the  temple  of  the 

th  the  grand-duke  of  Meckleubui|^-  sun.    Her  connexion  with  Jason  (q.vX 

,  the  i4th  vote  in  tlie  diet    The  the  leader  of  the  Ai^i^auts,  is  ceiebratea. 

shies  have  also  a  common  supreme  For  ten  years  she  lived  with  him  in  wed- 

r  appeal  at  Parchim.    The  popuk-  lock,  after  havine  supported  him  in  every 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  princi-  dancer,  till  the  channsof  Glauce,orCreu- 

nicultural ;  the  manu&ctu'res  are  sa,  £e  dau^ter  of  kinff  Creoii,  kindled  a 

lerable ;  the  foreign  commerce  is  new  passion  in  him,  and  he  discarded  the 

on  chiedfly  from  the  ports  of  Ros-  unhappy  Medea.     According  to  some, 

d  Wismar ;  com  and  cattle  are  the  Jason  separated  from  her  because  of  the 

ilardcles.  reproaches  heaped  on  him  for  having  a 

uxnburo-Strelitz  ;    a    grand-  foreign  sorceress  for  wife.     Under   the 

Q  the  north  of  Germany,  divided  semblance    of    padent   resignation,   she 

0  parts  by  the  grand-^luchy  of  brooded  on  revenge.  With  this  purpose, 
Dburg-Schwerin.  (q,  v.)  It  has  she  sent  the  bride,  as  a  wedding  gifl,  a 
nhabitantson  a  superficMl  area  of  garment  which,  when  she  put  it  on,  en- 
uare  miles.    It  has  one  vote  in  the  veloped  her  in  a  consuming  flame,  so  that 

1  pUnum.  The  capital  is  Neustre-  she  died  a  death  of  the  utmost  anguish. 
h  5400  inhabitants.  The  produc-  Another  account  is,  that  she  sept  her  rival 
ad  the  condition  and  employment  a  poisoned  crown  of  gold  by  her  step-sons. 

inhabitants,  are  the  same  as  in  She  reduced  Creon's  palace  to  ashes  by  a 

aburg-Schwerin.  shower  of  fire,  munlered  her  two  children 

kLLiONB.    The  term  medallion  is  bv  Jason,  and  then  mounted  her  dragon- 

to  those  producuons  of  the  mint  chariot,  and  escaped.    Some  say  that  she 

if  gold,  exceed  the  aurtits  in  size  ;  went  to  Hercules^  others  to  Athens,  to  king 

*,  the  denarius ;  and  if  copper,  the  .£gcus,  by  whom  she  had  Medos.    From 

■  lai|Be  bnfis.     Antiquaries  have  Athens,  also,  she  was  banished  as  a  sorce- 

lerecf  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  ress.    She  Anally  returned  to  her  home, 

ere  dengned ;  they  are  generaliv,  where  she  reinstated  her  father,  who  had 

r,  supposed  to  have  been  struck,  been  dethroned  1^  his  brother  Perses,  af- 

medab  of  our  tiraie,  to  commemo-  ter  which  she  died.  According  to  later  ac- 
ne remarkable  event.  Yet  circum-  counts,  she  became  reconciled  with  Jason, 
are  not  wanting  to  render  it  proba-  and  was  deified  by  the  Colchians.    Me- 

they  were  intended  for  circulation  dos  is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
ley.  Perhaps  both  objects  were  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  have 
at  least  in  many  instances,  a  large  called  it,  from  himself.  Media.  The  stoiy 
'  of  pieces,  of  a  definite  value,  l^  of  Medea  has  oflen  been  a  subject  of  poe- 
ned  in  memory  of  a  great  event,  try,  especially  of  tragic  poetry.  The  tra- 
m  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  for  gedies  of  this  name,  by  iGscbylus  and 
use.  Medallions  are  not  numer-  Ovid,  have  perished,  as  well  as  the  Col- 
lie Greek,  or  those  struck  in  the  chides  of  Sophocles.  TheMedeasofEu- 
piovinoes  of  the  Roman  empire,  ripides  and  Seneca  are  alone  extant  The 
«  common  than  the  Roman,  but  of  story  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of 

workmanship.    A  gold  medallion  a  tragedy  by  Grillparzer. 

f  Augustus,  and  one  of  Domitian ;  Media  ;  the  largest  and  most  important 

y  in  any  metal,  are  found  prior  to  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 

insof  Adrian  and  Antonine;  those  bounded  east  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia, 

are  the  largest,  many  of  them  be-  south  by  Persis  and  Susiana,  west  by  As- 
Btal  inches  in  diameter.  (See  Ate-  syria  and  Armenia,  and  north  by  the  Cas- 
es.) pian  sea ;  so  that  it  comprised  the  modem 
kXA,  (See  Mimigmatics,)  Iran,  Aderbidshah,  Ghilan,  and  the  west- 
ka;  daughter  of  Aetes,  king  of  Col-  em  half  of  Mazanderan.  According  to 
4y  some,  her  mother  is  said  to  be  Hammer,  it  belonged  to  Aria,  or  Ariana, 
iau^iter  of  Oceanus;  bv  othere^  of  the  Zend,  the  land  of  the  Modes,  in  its 
.  Mythology  ascribes  to  her  a  pro-  widest  extent  This  Aria  is  bounded  by 
aiowiedge  of  tiie  secret  virtues  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  the  centre  of  the  great 
ilea^  by  means  of  which  she  prac-  national  intercouiw  of  Asia,  of  the  reli- 
iteheraft  She  saved  the  lives  of  gion  of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  ancient  Pei^ 
bteigners  by  her  prayers  and  the  sian  civilization.  (See  Zoroaster.)  Me- 
idi  me  rendered  them,  but  there-  dia,  an  account  q€  tdi  tEtf^^xfiobJasa^^^  "dkb^. 
32^ 
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easily  occcasible,  was  inhabited  by  war-  nmniDg  Dorth-west  from  the  Tigris,  about 

like  {people,  aiid,  in  part,  well  cultivated.  30  miles  distant  from  the  present  Bagdsd; 

Even  before  the  Pereiun  period,  it  was  an  erected  against  tlie  invasions  of  the  Me- 

iiidependent  kingdom.     Its  history  begins  dians.  It  was  built  of  brick  and  aspiialtuin. 

with  Dejoces,  who,  according  to  Herodo-  Mediation,   Mediator.     Id   intema- 

tus,  collected  the  people  in  vilkiges  and  tional  poUtics,  a  power  which  endea^-on 

towns,  and  accustomed  them  to    laws,  to  prevent,  by  peaceable  iuteiicreDce,  im 

He  is  said  to  have  conquered  Ecbatana.  approaching  war,  or  close  one  which  hm 

Ninus,  tlie  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mon-  broken  out,  is  called  a  mediator.     Me- 

archy,  conaucred  this  country.    Afler  the  diation  is  essentially  diiiereDt   from  or- 

downfall  ot  the  Assyrian  empire,  a  gov-  frttrofum,  which  takes  place  if  two  powen 

emor  of  tlic  province  of  Media  succeeded  submit  points  in  disjiute  between  them  » 

ill  rendering  it  once  more  iude|>ciident,  the  decision  of  a  third  power,  which  is  to 

and  it  soon  became  the  most  powerful  of  confine  itself  strictly  to  thejmints  at  inue^ 

the  states  which  had  arisen  from  the  ru-  — a  proviso  which  often  affords  a  disBati»- 


ins  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.    Accord-  fied  party  a  pretext  for  reiecting  the  deriv- 
ing to  tradition,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  ion.*    Mediation  gcuerafly  takes  pkicv  in 
anotlier  Dejoces  begins  a  series  of  Median  consequence  of  a  request.        In  .  Idl^ 
kings  at  Ecbatana,  wliich  continues  unin-  Spain  asked  the  mediation  of  tlie  |)owen 
temipted  from  700  B.  C.  to  500  B.  C.  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  her  qinr- 
The  last  were  Phraortcs,  Cyaxarcs  and  rel  with  her  American  colonies,  wlmh, 
Astyagcs.    Respecting  the  then  existing  however,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  thtf 
connexion  of  Media  with  Bactria  and  In-  the  aid  desired  would  amount  to  a»- 
dia,  nothing  certain  is  known.     Cyrus  tance    ui    making   a    re-couquesL    Tbc 
(q.  V.)  subjected  the  Mcdes  to  tlic  Persians.  Poles,  in  1831,  sought  for  tlie  mediation  of 
This  latter  people  had,  till  then,  been  con-  England  between  tliemselves  and  Rusm, 
sidered  by  the  former  as  of  little  imuor-  France  has  been,  very  oflen,  the  mediator 
tance,  on  account  of  then*  poverty.     The  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  Auscm 
conquered  soon  became  the  teachers  of  and  Turkey,  from  interested  motives,  to 
the  conquerors,  not  only  in  tlie  arts  and  prevent  Russia  or  Austria  from  becomiiig 
manners  of  private  life,  but  also  in  their  too  powerful.    Several  powers  may  ict 
jiublic  iwlicy.     Afler  Cyrus,  Media  re-  jointly  as  mediators.    Mediation,  paiticii- 
maiiicd  connected  with  tlie  other  (Nirts  of  larly  of  late,  has  often  been  pciiumied  br 
tlio  Persian  empire,  excepting    that  the  congresses,  us,  for  instance,  in  the  case  o^ 
north-western  jmrts,  which,  before  tlie  time  tlie  treaty  of  London  (July  6,  It^)  for 
of  Cyrus,  seem  to  have  bclon^d  to  Assyr-  the  ])acification  of  Greece,  or  thcpeiMi'iu 
ia,  were  separated,  for  a  time,  from  the  Per-  mediation  of  tlie  congress  at  LoikIod  hi- 
siau  monarchy.    When   Alexander   had  twcen  Holland  and  &lgiuiii.     This  kind 
conquered  the  Persian  empire,  he  cave  to  of  mediation,  however,  was  introduced  b)' 
Media  a  native  governor,  named  Atropa-  a  most  arbitrary  declaration  at   Ai\-ls- 
tcs,  who  maiiitu'uicd  himself  in  the  noitli-  Cha|x;lle,  that  the  five  great  powpK  of 
em  uiountaiiis,  even  after  tlie  death  of  Europe,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Alexuiuler,  wlicii  Media  had  received  a  Russia  and  Pnissia,  would  be  the  niedii- 
Macedonian  governor.     His  posterity  in-  tors  in  all  disputes  between  minor  jwu'en 
herited  his  iK>wer,  and,  in  s])itc  of  their  Their  ministers  in  Paris,  Fronleioit  and 
dangerous  neighbors,  tlie  Parthinns,  Ar-  Vienna  were  provided  with  the  neceawr 
ineniuns  and  Romans,  maintained  posses-  authorities.    This  led  to  the  adopdon  oi' 
sioii  of  it,  jMirtly  by  pru(h?nce,  partly  by  the  principle  oi' anted  inien^ention  at  Uj- 
arms.      In  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  bach  and    Verona.      f  See 
em])erors,  Media  was  still  independent ;  Napoleon  took  the  title  of 
at  a  later  ix^riod,  it  came  under  the  yoke  Switzerland.     (See  SwitzeHand.  ^ 
of  the  Parthians.      Media  consisted  of  law    of  the  German    empire,    dispuir* 
Southeni,  or  Proper  Media,  also  called  l)etween  the  members  were  left  to  die 
Great  Media,  whose  capital  was  Ecbatana  ;  decision  of  a  third  member — a  pracrcil- 
of  the  country  of  Atropates,  (Atrofmtene),  ing  called  Jliistragalinstcmz*     (See  Gtr- 
and  of  the  northern  parts,  along  the  shores  man  Enqtire.)    The  same  rule  has  bra 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  called  JSTorth  Media,  established  in  the  Germanic  coniWIencT' 
Median  Wall,  in  ancient  geography,        Mediator,  in  tlieolog}*,  is  an  ap|)eIltfiaB 
also  called  Wall  of  Semiramis  (not  built,        *  a  late  decision  of  the  king  oftlicNiihfritfiS^ 
however,   by  Semiramis),   is  reported  to  umpire  bctwcon  ihe  U.  States  and  Eneiaal  ii 
have  been  JWO  feet  high,  alxiut  140  miles  Jj*-  tli»I»uie  respeciiur  the  boundar}-  lmoWwe» 
long,  and  20  feet  thicl,  in  Mesopotamia,  IZ.tT^^^"^'  h«.  gi^Ta  «e  - 
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vliich  m  giTen  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Jesus  ties,  if  its  influence  during  this  time  grad- 

ChriaCy'the  Instructer  and  Savior  of  man-  ually  becomes  supreme,  and  it  maintains 

Uiid.    Dii^^ies,  however,  have  differed  in  this  power  for  centuries,  we  can  confi- 

tbeir  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  nature  dently  conclude,  tliat  the  heads  of  the 

■nd  extent  of  this  office,  and  the  mode  of  family    must    have    been    distmffuished 

hm  accomplishmenL  for  wisdom  and  good  fortune.    Such  is 

Media^isation.  When  tlie  German  the  case  with  tlie  family  of  tlie  Medici. 
empire,  whose  unity  and  power  had  been  The  Medici,  when  tliey  first  appeared  in 
long  before  destroyed,  was  formally  dis-  Florentine  histoiy,  in  the  beginning  of  die 
aolved  (in  1606),  it  would  have  been  im-  fourteentli  century,  were  already  rich  and 
poasible  to  suffer  such  a  number  of  small  unportont,  having  recently  acquired  afflu- 
eovereignties  to  exist  by  the  side  of  each  ence  by  commerce.  Corso  Donate,  the 
other  as  remained  in  Suabia,  Franconia,  head  of  the  party  of  the  Neri,  had  expelled 
Bavuia,  and  on  the  Rhine,  even  after  the  the  Bianchi  from  Florence,  but  found 
secularizations  of  the  ecclesiastical  gov-  himself  neglected  by  his  fonuer  friends, 
eraments  in  1803.  It  was  a  work  of  ne-  the  chiefe  of  the  nobihty ;  he  tlierefore  at- 
teaniyj  and  of  duty  to  the  subjects,  to  ag-  tached  liimself,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
gregale  them  in  larger  masses ;  and,  in  the  a  new  jMurty,  to  some  wealthy  families  be- 
previous  history  of  the  empire,  good  pre-  longing  to  the  commoners.  Among  these, 
cedents  were  found  for  changing  sniaUer  the  Medici  are  tlie  first  named,  aldiough, 
eiettu  from  immediate  members  of  the  accordingtosome,they  were  in  favor  of  die 
empire  to  mediate,  that  is,  to  dependencies  recall  of  the  banished  Bianclii.  llowev- 
on  the  larger  governments.  The  number  er  that  may  be,  tliev  conducted  with  so 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  fonncrly  ex-  much  sagacity,  tliat  they  soon  became  one 
empCed  in  this  manner  was  very  consid-  of  those  families  from  which  the  popular 
Bmble,  especially  in  the  Austrian  coun-  oligarchy  of  Florence  was  composed. 
triee.  But  what  made  this  proceeding  They  principally  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
odious  in  180G  wos,  partly,  the  want  of  a  tion  of  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of  Ath- 
principle ;  for  large  {Kxisessions,  Hke  Furst-  ens,  to  the  head  of  the  state,  who,  how- 
enbere^ with  74,000  inhabitants,  Leiningen,  ever,  made  use  of  his  power  to  humble 
with  83fl00y  were  mediatised,  while  much  the  ruling  fainiUes,  and  caused  Giovanni 
■nailer  ones  retained  their  sovereign-  de'  Medici,  who  had  not  defended  Lucca 
t^  ;  lierdy  the  manner  in  which  the  legal  against  the  Pisans  with  sufficient  firmness, 
leiationBof  the  former  sovereigns  towards  to  be  beheaded.  The  Medici,  therefore, 
dmr  new  superiors  were  settled.  The  witli  some  other  fimiilics,  entered  into  a 
Proceeding  itself,  however,  was  unavoida-  conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  dis- 
bar aa  appeared  in  1815,  when  it  was  not  covered  to  him  by  Matteo  di  Marozzo ;  but. 
only  found  impossible  to  restore  the  sove-  luckily  for  the  Medici,  the  t}'rannical 
icignty  of  the  mediatised  princes,  but  new  duke,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  to  apjieor  mag- 
enee  were  added  to  the  number  (Salm,  11-  nanimous,  did  not  investigate  the  case, 
■enberg,  von  der  Leyen).  But,  by  the  14th  This  proved  his  ruin;  for  when  the  dis- 
aiticle  of  the  German  act  of  confederation,  satisfaction  at  last  broke  out  into  open  re- 
provinon  has  been  made  to  fix  the  le^l  re-  hellion,  the  Medici  were  among  the  lead- 
■liooa  of  the  mediatised  sovereignties.  ers.    Thenceforth  we  find  them  always  in 

Mkdici.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  &mi-  public  affairs.    After  the  banishment  of 

fioni  tlie  common  ranks  of  society,  to  tlie  duke,  the  old  nobiUty  were  again  ad- 

D  to  great  opulence  by  industry  and  mitted  to  participate  in  the  government, 

food  fortune.    But  ^'ealth  iiniMurts  infiu-  from  whicn  they  had  been  excluded  for 

Moe,  and  this,  rank  and  distinction.    In  fifty  years ;  but  abusmg  their  new  liberty, 

deoBOcntic  states,  then,  it  is  not  wonderful,  they  were  guilty  of  such  violence  and  ex- 

tfaei  we  find  families  of  originally  httle  im-  cesses,    that  Alamanno  dc'  Medici,  the 

porCance,  after  some  generations,  appear-  oldest  of  the  family,  called  the  people  to 

Dg  among  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and  arms,  and  drove  out  the  nobles.    During 

iven  at  the  head  of  it.    The  histories  of  the  next  ten  years,  when  Florence  was 

die  Grecian  and  Italian  republics  are  fiill  disturbed  anew  by  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi 

of  euch  examples.     But,  owuig  to  the  factions,  and  distracted  by  the  Ammoni- 

loetiuuing  nature  of  wealUi  and  popular  zioni  (as  the  exclusion  of  certain  individ- 

fcvoTy  such  houses  generally  decline  as  uals  and  &milies  from  public  honora  un- 

npidlv  as  they  rose  into  consequence.    If^  der    die   pretence    of   Gibelinism,    was 

ifaerafore,  a  family  from  the  class  of  com-  called),    tlie  Medici   joined    the    Ricci, 

nonen  flourishes  for  centuries  amidst  the  which  was  the  weaker  party.    A  son  of 

eontinual  Vicissitudes  of  confficting  iiar-  Alamanno,  named  Bartnolomew,  entered 
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intoacoiispiracyagainsttheAlbizzi  about  finner  basis.    Giovanni   de'  Medici  vis, 
ttie  year  VS60,  but  escaped,  on  its  discove-  in  1402,  1406  and  1417,  ntember  of  the 
ry,  from  the  fate  of  bis  accompiicefi,  by  sifnaria^  in  1414  belonged  to  the  cound 
placing  himself  in  time  under  tlie  protec-  ot  the  Ten,  and,  finally,  wheii  the  niliig 
tion  ot  his  brother  Salvestro,  who  was  a  aristocracy  was  convinced  of  his  modea- 
magistrate.    Salvestro  hiinsclf,whengoii-  tion  and  of  his  impartiality,  became,  ■ 
fatonier  of  justice,  in  1378,  procured  a  law  September  and  October,  1421,  gonfakmicr 
by  which  the  Albizzi  were  humbled,  and  of  justice.    The  people  vainly   ezpecttd 
the  Ammonizioiii  were  moderated.    The  irom  him  the  fonnatioii  of  an  opposiiioa 
party  of  the  Albizzi  being   afterwards  party,  which  he  was  too  prudent  to  «- 
wholly  annihilated,  and  the  popular  party  tempt ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  was  boa- 
having  gained  the  supremacy,  Salvesuno  estly  devoted  to  the  Albizzi.     He  died  ii 
attained  the  great  distinction  which  laid  14%).    Of  his  sons,  Cosimo  (Cosmo)  aad 
the  foundation  for  tlie  future  influence  of  Lorenzo,  tlie  foniier  beffius  the  splendid 
liis  house.    The  moderation  of  Salvestro  series  of  the  celebrated  Medici ;  the  kov 
and  his  family  preserved  tliem  from  full-  was  the  ancestor  of  tlie  giandnduke  of 
ing,  even  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  Tuscany.    Cosmo  liad  already  a  seat  ■ 
party  which  had  elevated  him  preimred  the  ti^norioj  in  liUi.    Though  he  tmk 
its  own  ruin  by  its  arrogaiice.    Thus  the  little  direct  opposition  to  the  ruling  pan;^ 
Medici,  undisturbed  in  their  greatness  and  yet  the  great  liberality  which  his  iniiueon 
affluence,  saw  the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  Scali,  wealth  allowed  him  to  exercise,  coHtded 
Albert!,  full  around  them ;  for  tliey  did  not,  a  numerous  party  around  him,  wliich,  en- 
like  the  latter,  aspire  to  the  supreme  pow-  vious  of  the  Albizzi,  neglected  do  meioi 
er  of  the  suite.    Yet  they  also,  at  least  for  to  weaken  them.    This  does  not,  indeed 
a  period,  became  the  victims  of  republican  appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  iutt- 
party  spirit    In  an   iiisurrectiou  of  the  gatiou  of  Cosmo,  and  his  party  was  not 
people  against  tlie  princi|)al  citizens  and  even  called  afler  him,  but  after  a  cemii 
the  revived  {Muty  of  the  Albizzi,  ISHS^  Puccio   Pucci,  who,  with   Aveiardo  ^ 
tlie  furious  populace    oblige<l    Veri   de'  Medici,  was  most  zealous  to  gain  liiio  pa^ 
Medici,  Sulvestro's  sou,  and  ut  that  time  tisans ;  yet  he  was  considerMi  bv  the  At 
head  of  the  fuinily,  to  be  their  leader,  uiid  bizzi  thechief  of  the  |Nirty,  and  tfieir  ommI 
to  compel  the  si^rnoria  to  grant  their  de-  dongenius  enemy.    He  was  finally  seised 
niaiids.    Veri  might  easily  huve  then  be-  and  imprisoned,    without   being  pro^'cd 
come   the  master   of  Florence;    but  he  guilty  of  any  crime,  except  his  |wpuhr 
made  use  of  his  influence  with  tlie  people  ufliibiiity,  and  succeeded  only  by  bribiDC 
only  as  a  mediator,  and  calmed  the  dis-  the    gonfalonier  Bernardo   Guadagiii  iii 
turbunce.    But  the  signoria  failing  to  fulfil  having  the  sentence  of  death,  which  ym 
their  promi8i*s  to  the  i)eo|)le,  he  and  his  prcpiiring  for  him   by    Khialdo  Albiza. 
adherents  loudly  exiMt^ned  tlieir  dissutis-  converted    into    banishment     to    P&iiut 
faction.    Th(i  suspicious  government  took  (14^).   Yet  his  friends  were  so  nunienwik 
advantage  of  tionic  threats,  uttere4l  by  a  that  a  year  aflcr,  a  aifpMria^  which  con- 
friend  of  the  Medici,  to  l>aiiish  all  those  siste<l  wholly  of  them,  recalled  Cosmo^ 
ineinlK^rs  of  the  family  who  were  lineally  and  bunislied  Rinaldo  and  his  adheraiH 
descended    from    Salvestro,    with    their  By  this  victory,  the  party  of  tlie  Aiedid 
friends.    Soiiieof  these  exiles,  and  among  acquired  the  ascendency.     Neverthekai^ 
them    Antonio,    in    concert    with    their  Cosmo  scorned  to  use  force  against  bii 
friends  in  Florence,  attempted,  in  131)7,  enemies;    but    some    susfiected    penooi 
to  return  and  seize  the  government  They  were  banished  in  144*2.     The  worthy  .\e- 
forced  their  way  into  the  city,  hut  found  ri  Cup|)oni  endeavonnl  to  op|M>9e  the  pol- 
no  assistance,  and  were  obliged  to  take  icy  of  Cosmo,  who  was  a  friend  of  Fna- 
refuge  in  the  church  S.  Re|>aratn,  where  cesco  Storza.     But  Cosmo  was  conteaied 
a  [Mut  of  them  were  killed,  and  a  part  with  ]>rotecting  himself  against  his  tat- 
made  prisoners  and  executed.     At\er  the  mies  by  the  numlier  of  his  friends,  anJ 
detection  of  another  conspiracy,  excited  was  able  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the 
by  the  duke  of  Milan,  in  1400,  among  the  latter,  which  ho  most  feared,  by  ins|iiraK 
Florentine  exiles  in   I^ombunly,  and  in  them  with  a  dread  of  tlie   former.    Tbe 
which  inhabitants  of  Florence  were  to  ruling  |)arU'  in  Florence  was  accusMned 
liave  coofK'rated,  the  Medici  were  again  to  olMain  f(>r  some  of  their  number,  froa 
banished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few.  the  {>eople,  the  grant  of  full  powers  (Wis| 
But  these  few,  who  continued  to  enrich  to  op|K>int  the  magistrates  for  some  yean 
themselves  by  successful  commerce,  re-  Cosmo  himself  caused  Neri  to  beappoiitt* 
stored  the  distinction  of  their  bouse  on  a  ed  one  of  these  cominiMionen^  aiid  thai 
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d  him  to  his  own  party,  which  haz-  afsizist  Mikoi  and  Naples,  and  hm  son 

lothinff  in  receiving  die  weaker  one  Giovanni,  had  both  died  before  him  ;  his 

L     When,  after  the  death  of  Neri,  other  son,  Piero,  on  account  of  his  ill 

n  of  the  haUa  was  expired,  he  did  health,  seemed  little  capable  of  being  at 

ke  use  of  his  power  to  effect  a  pro-  the  h«id  of  the  state  ;  the  sons  of  Piero, 

on  of  it,  as  heretofore  some  less  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  were  still  minors. 

m  chiefii  had  done,  but  waited  qui-  Piero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  course, 

itil  the  great  mass  of  those,  who  lost  much  of  the  favor  which  the  Floren- 

Bxpected  honors  from  the  people,  tines  would  readily  have  transferred  to 

^ht  have  hopes  of  receiving  them  him  from  his  adored  father,  in  consequence 

dni,  effected  the  renewal  of  the  of  following  the  evil  suggestion  of  a  &lse 

oligarchy  for  eight  yeax«,  in  1458.  friend,   Diotisalvi    Neroni,  who   advised 

,  it  was  always  his  policy  to  let  him,  in  order  to  restore  his  finances,  which 

woiic  for  his  advantage,  while  he  bad  suffered  from  tlie  munificence  of  his 

ed  in  apparent  indifference  and  in-  &ther,  to  exact  the  payment  of  many  sums 

himself  As  Pucclo  Pucci  was  of  money,  which  his  father  had  lent  to 
y  called  the  head  of  his  party,  so,  citizens.  The  growing  dislike  of  the  peo- 
int,  Cosmo  ruled  the  republic,  from  pie  towards  him  on  account  of  this  meas- 
hrough  Luca  Pitti,  he  himself  re-  ure,  and  also  tlie  betrothntent  of  his  son 
t  in  the  beck  ground.  From  Lorenzo  with  Clarice  (of  the  noble  house 
be  observed  his  friends  and  his  en-  of  Orsini),  were  eagerly  taken  advantage  of 
and  endeavored  to  keep  the  former  by  Neroni  and  the  ambitious  Luca  ritti, 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  true  patriot  Nicol6 
mtial  to  the  existence  of  a  constitu-  Soderini,  and  Agnolo  Acciajuoli,  the  per- 
iristocracy,  and  much  more  to  that  sonal  enemy  of  tlie  Medici,  to  effect  his 
isecure  oligarchy.  He  was  less  sue-  downfidl.  They  prepared  a  list  of  names 
in  this,  in  his  later  years,  particu-  personally  subscribea  by  the  enemies  of 
1  account  of  the  imperious  charac-  the  MedicL  Piero,  to  whom  this  was 
Luca  Pitti.  He  therefore  laid  it  made  known,  procured  a  similar  list 
IS  a  rule,  never  to  distinguish  him-  of  the  names  of  his  friends  and  parti- 
his  mode  of  living  by  expense  or  sans,  which  many  subscribed  under  the 
lender  that  would  excite  envy.  His  influence  of  fear,  who  had  already  enrolled 
iious  wealtli  he  expended  upon  themselves  among  his  adversaries.  After 
building  with  which  he  adorned  unsuccessful  attempts,  by  moderate  meas- 
ce,  and  m  a  splendid  munificence,  ures,  to  chance  the  government,  the  male- 
ly  towards  his  adherents,  but  es-  contents  resolved  to  put  Piero  to  death  in 
f  towards  artists  and  learned  men ;  his  own  house  at  Carrcggi,  and  to  take 
whom  Argyropylus,  Marcilius  Fici-  possession  of  tlie  government  witli  the 
\f  eiyoyed  a  liberal  sliare  of  his  fa-  assistance  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrara. 
or  he  himself  was  a  cultivated  and  But  the  design  was  revealed  to  Piero, 
dished  friend  to  science,  without  be-  whereupon,  in  August,  1466,  with  a  nu- 
ns active  merchant,  or  a  less  saga-  nicrous  body  of  armed  men,  he  went  to 
itatesmau.  It  would  have  been  Florence.  Guarded  by  these,  he  kept 
f  him,  who  in  Europe  was  consid-  quietly  in  his  own  house.  His  enemies 
■  the  prince  of  Florence,  to  ally  also  armed  themselves,  but  were  discour- 
r  with  princes ;  but  he  married  his  aged  by  the  defection  of  Luca  Pitti.  Pie- 
id  his  grand-daughters  to  tlicdaugh-  ro  having  professed  his  moderation  to  a 
d  sons  of  Florentine  citizens.  Witli  depuuition  of  eminent  citizens,  and  de- 
radom  he  managed  Uic  foreign  af-  cltued  that  he  did  not  desire  the  renewal 
r  the  republic,  iu  its  difficult  rela-  of  the  expired  halia,  the  people  would  un- 
rith  Naples,  Milan  and  Venice,  in  dertake  nothing  against  him  ;  his  enemies 
his  commercial  connexions  with  all  tlierefore  dispersed,  and  their  leaders  fled 
ies  and  ^is  vast  credit  firmly  sup-  from  Florence.    The  balia  was  then  re- 

him.     (The    learned  Pignotti  is  newed  to  the  party  of  the  Medici,  and 

igid  and  impartial  than  Roscoe  in  they  became  from  this   time    supreme. 

Igment  upon  Cosmo.)    Afler  Cos-  But  the  otlier  members  of  the  6a/ta  abused 

d  done  every  thing  which  he  could  this  power  in  the  most  arbitrary  maimer, 

blish  his  house  in  tlie  iiopular  favor,  and  Piero,  being  almost  constantly  confin- 

1  in  1464,  with  anxious  tlioughts  ed  to  his  bed,  was  unable  to  prevent  them; 

ting  the  future;  for  his  kuisman,  he  was,  therefore,  on  the  point  of  recalling 

Ijacious  Bernardo  de'  Medici,  who  his  banished  enemies,  in  order,  b^  their 

lined  so  much  honor  in  the  war  means,  to  check  the  violence  of  his  ffiends. 
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when  death  prevented  him  (1409).    The  munificeuce  rewarded.    He  increased  the 

secret  enemies  of  the  Medici,  on  account  Medicean  library,  so  rich  in  manuschpli, 

of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  sons,  founded  by  Cosmo  in   1471.      He  alio 

Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  thought  the  time  opened  a  school  of  the  arts  of  design,  ii 

favorable  for  a  new  attenipt  to  overthrow  a  palace  adorned  with  ancient  statues  ind 

that    powerful    house,     in    conjunction  excellent  paintings.    All,  wlio  in  this  in 

with  pope  Sextus  IV  and  the  archbishop  liad  gained  a  reputation  in  Florence  m 

of  Pisa,  Francesco  Salviati,  the  Pazzi,  the  great  talents,  shared  his  patronage.  Loreo- 

family  next  in  consequence  to  the  Medici,  zo  was  therefore  sumaraed  the  -Voml- 

formed  the  plan  of  an  assault  on  Lo-  cent.    Honored  by  all  the  princes  of  Eo- 

renzo  aud  Giuliano,  which,  afler  many  rope,  beloved    by  his  fellow-citizena,  be 

disappointments,  was  carried  into  execu-  died  in  1492,  and  with  him  the  gkMT  of 

tiou  April  2G,  1478,  in  the  church  S.  Re-  his  country.— See   Fabroni*8    Vita  Lor. 

I>arata.    They  &ilcd,  indeed,  in  their  at-  MedicU  (Pisa,  1784,2  vols.,4to.),  and  Wil* 

tempt  on  Lorenzo ;  but  Giuliano  was  mur-  liam  Roscoe's  Ltft  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medki 

dered.      The  people  iinined lately  armed  The   Opere   di  Lorenzo  de*  Mediei,  dfl- 

themselves  in  the  cause  ofthe  beloved  Med-  to  U  Magiijfico^  were  publKsheil  at  Fkc- 

ici,  his  assassins  were  put  to  death,  and  the  ence  in  182(i,  in  a  splendid   edition,  « 

house  of  Pazzi  was  overthrown.    Loren-  the  expense  of  the  grand-duke,  Leopold 

zo,  now  the  only  head  of  his  house,  and  II,  and  contain  the  first  complete  cobe^ 

more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  govern-  tion  of  his  poems  (4  vols.,  quarto).    Lo- 

ment  ofthe  repubUc,  ruled  it  in  a  manner  renzo  left  three  sons,  Picro,   inanied  to 

worthy  of  his  grandiaiher,  whom  he  sur-  Alfonsina  Orsini ;  Giovanni,  at  the  age  of 

passed  in  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  in  14  cardinal,  and  afterwards  |K)pe  LeoX; 

magnanimity  and  munificence;  but  par-  audGiuhano,dukeof Neinoun*.  Piero,tlN 

'ticidarly  in  liis  active  zeal  for  the  arts  and  new  head  ofthe  state,  was  wholly  unqial- 

sciences.    By  alliances  with  Venice  and  ified  for  the  place.    In  two  years,  he  bad 

Milan,  he  protected  Florence  against  the  alienated  the  duke  of  Milan'  and  the  kiif 

machinations  ofthe  pope  and  the  king  of  of  France  from  the  republic,  and,  by  hii 

Naples.    He  then  made  a  journey  to  Na-  imprudence  and  weakness,  but  panicih 

pies,  and  induced  tlie  king,  the  bitterest  larly  by  tlie  disgraceful  |>eaco  of  SerezBif 

enemy  of  himsjclf  and  his  country,  to  be-  had   made   himself  despised    and  liaied 

come  his  warmest  friend,  and    an  ally  by  the  Florentines,  who   would  willinfly 

against  the  attacks  ofthe  implacable  po[)e  have  honored  his  great  father  in  hiiii.  He 

and  the  taitliless  Venetians.    By  his  hun-  was,  in  con8e(]ucnce,  divested  of  tlie  sot- 

orable  and  wise  policy,  he  placed  die  bal-  eminent,  and  banished,  with   his  wii(4e 

ance  of  |>ower  in  Italy  on  a  footiuff,  which,  family.    Afler  several  attempts,  by  fraud 

until  his  death,  ensured  to  her  full  securi-  or  force,  to  return,  Picro  lost  his  lile  (1501) 

ty  and  ample  scope  to  extend  and  confinn  in   the  Imttle   of  the    Garigliano,  Wini 

her  pros()erity.    Great  losses  induced  him  drowned  in  this  river,  where  lie  was  iriiL 

to  give  up  commerce,  which  tlie  Medici  the  French  army.     In  1513,  his  brothpr, 

had  always  carried  on,  though,  indeed,  by  the  c-ardiiml  Giovanni,  by  an  insunvctioii 

agents  who  were  frequently  treacherous  raised  by  the  fiopular  preacher  llien**- 

or  inefhcient.    These  losses  had  reduced  mus  Savonarola,  obtained  a   rt*establi^ 

him  to  such  a  want  of  money,  that  he  was  mCnt  in  his  native  ciry,  and  when  he  be- 

oflcn  com]H;Ilcd  to   borrow   large    sums  came  pojK?,  in  1514 ;  lie  elonted  hiei  farm- 

from  the  public  treasury ;  yet,  when  he  ly  again  to  its  pristine  splendor.     PitTO^ 

withdrew  his  property  from  trade,  he  was  son,  Lorenzo,  created  by  the  jwpe  duke 

sufficiently  wealthy  to  purchase  princely  of   Urbino,  was  the  head    of  the  sttw. 

domains,  and  not  only  to  adorn  them  with  though  always  without  the  princely  titfe^ 

jialaces  of  regid  splendor,  but  also  to  or-  and  with  the  pre8er\'ation  of  the  re|Hibli- 

iiamout  Florence  with  elegant    editices.  can  forms.     lie  died  in  1519.     JuliiUi  i 

In  tin;  long  peace,  which  his  wisdom  pro-  natural   son   of  the    Giuliano   who  wis 

cured  for  the  republic,  he  entertained  the  munlered   in   1478,  'liscended  the  |»pil 

Florentines  with  elegant  and  splendid  fes-  throne,  in  1523,  under  the  title  of  Clemeiil 

tivals,hi!nself  with  tlie  society  of  the  most  VII,  and,  in  15I3I3,  Catharine,   Lorvnzo'f 

distinguished  literati  of  his  age,  whom  (as,  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Henn*  U 

for  instance,  Demetrius  Chalcondylos,  Ag-  king  of  France ;  after  which  events^  the 

nolo  da  Montepulciano,  Christopher  Laii-  speedy  dissolution  of  the  semblance  of  bb- 

dini,  and,  above  all,  the  great  John  Pico  orty  at  Florence  was  readily  foreseen.  The 

of  Miraudola)  his  fame  and  his  invitation  Florentines,  indeed,  seemed  on  the  pnm 

had  attracted  to  Florence,  and  his  princely  of  recovering  tlieir  ancient  freedom,  when 
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Mhed,  in  15S7,  the  vicious  Ales-  the  retail  traffic,  which  Ferdinand  gave 

but  this  was  the  last  ebullition  of  up.     Under  these  grand-dukes  the  arts 

ud  spmu    At  the  persuasion  of  and  sciences  flourished  at  Florence,  and, 

VII,  Chailes  V  besieged  Florence  in  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  in  the  art- 

and  after  its  capture  reinstated  ful  jpolicy  of  the  government  (especially 

Ira^  made  him  duke  of  Florence,  in  the  delicate  situation  of  afikirs  between 

I  him  his  natural  daughter,  Marga-  France  and  Spain),  was  recognised  the 

Biria^    At  first,  the  nation  lov-  spirit  of  the  gieat  Medici  of  the  fifteenth 

for  his  a£bbility ;  but  finally,  he  century.    But  the  state   of  things  was 

iself  up  to  a  licentious  course  of  chaused  under  Ferdinand  II,  son  of  Cos- 

»  was  the  first  independent  duke  mo  II,  who,  in  1621,  came  to  the  ffovem- 

QCe.    When  Alexander,  the  last  ment  at  the  aee  of  eleven  years.    During 

int  of  the  great  Cosmo,  had  been  his  minority,  ttie  clergy,  and  through  it  the 

d  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (a  lineal  papal  see,  acquired  a  very  pernicious  in- 

mt  from  Cosmo's  brother  Loren-  fiuence  in  the  administration,  and  persuad- 

537,  the  Florentines  made  a  weak  ed  him,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  fiither, 

to  reestablish  the  republic ;  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain 

V  again  attacked  them,  and  his  and  Austria — an  alliance  made  use  of  by 

romoted  Cosmo  I  (who  belonged  these  courts  to  drain  immense  sums  of 

ler  branch)  to  the  dukedom  of  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Medici, 

u    Cosmo  I  possessed,  as  did  his  which  was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible, 

rs,  the  art,  but  not  the  virtues,  of  He  governed  49  years,  and  his  son,  Cosmo 

:  Medici  to  whom  he  owed  his  III,  austerely  brought  up,  and  destitute  of 

To  confum  his  greamess,   he  all  political  capacity,  53  years,  from  1670 

bischief  object  to  exterminate  the  to  1723 — a  century  in  which  Tuscany 

the  hereditary  enemies    of  his  was  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state, 

i  1554.    To  protect  the  commerce  by  an  enormous  national  debt,  and  by  an 

ivant  against  the  Turks,  he  founded  exhaustion  of  all  the  sources  of  national 

(ligious  order,  that  of  St  Stephen,  wealth.     Fortunately   for  this    country, 

a  great  amateur  and  collector  of  John  Gasto,  son  of  Cosmo  III,  was  the 

es  and  pictures,  and  founded  the  last  of  his  family,  once  so  glorious,  but 

B  collection  of  statues  of  cele-  now  degenerated  beyond  hope  of  recove- 

Doen,   and   constantly    increased  ry.    He  died  in  1737,  after  an  inefficient 

ection  of  statues  in  the  garden  reign,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  terms 

izo  the  Magnificent.    The  foun-  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1735),  left  his 

f  the  Florentine  academy,  and  of  duchy  to  the  house  of  Lorraine.    Francis 

emy  of  design,  in  1562,  is  due  to  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  grand- 

jfter  he  had  made  himself  master  duke  of  Tuscany  (afterwards  the  emperor 

la,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in  Francis  1),  made  a  contract  with  the  sister 

id  by  several  other  acquisitions  of  John  Uasto,  the  widowed  electress  of 

ndea  the  dominions  of  Florence,  the  Palatinate,  the  last  of  the  name  of 

led  finom  pope  Pius  V  the  title  of  Medici,  by  which  he  acquired  the  various 

ike  of  Tuscany  ;  but  his  son  and  allodial  possessions  of  her  house,  and  also 

r,  Francis,  first  procured,  from  the  the  celebrated  works  of  art  and  antiqui- 

Maiumilian  11,  whose  sister  Jo-  ties  collected  by  her  ancestors.      Under 

nouirried,  the  confirmation  of  tliis  the  26  yeara'  reign  of  bis  son,  the  wise 

1575,  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  virtuous  Leopold,  Tuscany  recovered 

I  second  wife,  the  celebrated  Ve-  from  a  decline  that  had  lasted  for  more 

iianca  Capello,  was  declared,  by  than  a  century.    (See  TStscanyf  and  Clay- 

te  of  her  country,  daughter  of  the  ton's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici,) 

,  in  order  to  make  her  worthy  of  Medici,  Luigi,  don,  minister  of  the  king 

Doe.    His  daughter  Maria  became  of  Naples,  descended    from    the    ducal 

)  of  Henry  IV  of  France.    This  house  of  Ottojano,  was  duke  of  Sarto, 

if  the  Medici  had  not,  like  that  high  steward  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and, 

lecame  extinct  with  Aleasandro,  for  some  time,  president  of  tlie  ministry. 

I  oominerce  ;  even  when  princes.  He  succeeded  Acton  ^q.  v.),  and  rendered 

I,  Francis,  and  his  brother  Ferdi-  service,  in  1805,  by  improving  the  state 

[at  that  time  cardinal),  who  sue-  of  the  finances.    During  the  reign  of  Jo- 

Dim,  likewise  an  ardent  lover  of  seph  Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat,  he 

as  abo  Cosmo  II,  the  son  of  the  resided  in  England,  and  returned  with 

10  succeeded  in  1609),  contmued  the  Bourbons  to  Naples,  where  he  was 

m  it,  and  Francis  even  contmued  minister  of  the  police,  when  Murat,  in- 
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duced  by  false  reports,  purposely  spread  is  founded  hn  the  study  of  man's  pfayiiol 

in  order  to  lead  lum  to  his  ruin,  passed  and  inoifd  nature,  in  heakh  and  in  (uoml 

from  Conuca  to  the  Neapolitan  teiritory.  Created  by  necessi^,  the  ofispring  of  ii- 

Medici  ordered  the  coasts  to  be  watched,  stinct,  observation,  tune,  and  reflectioB,  it 

and  Murut  was  taken  and  shot.     The  began  in  ages  previous  to  the  records  ofliii> 

minister's  report  on  this  event  is  contained  tojy ;  it  has.struflgled  at  tJl  times,  and  am- 

in  the  papers  of  that  time  (1815).    In  tinues  to  strugg^  with  fiivorite  theoiiet: 

1818,  Medici  concluded  a  concordate  with  has  been  influenced  by  all  systems  of  phi- 

tho  pope,    lie  now  improved  the  system  losophy  and  religion,  by  truth  and  supenb- 

of  coinage,  &c    In  1819,  the  king,  on  his  tion ;  and  has,  with  the  slowness  wfairk 

proposal,  ordered  "  tliat  all  judges  should  maiks  all  thb  important  advanccmeDts  cf 

decide  causes   according   to    tlie  literal  mankind,  but  lately  emerged  from  sonv 

meaning  of  the  laws,  Jand,  wherever  this  of  the  prejudices  of  thousands  of  yttn, 

was  not  clear,  should  follow  reasonable  and  wilt  long  continue  subject  to  othea 

inteqiretations,  and  not  the  commentaries  Like  other  sciences,  medicine  has  KUMd 

of  jurisconsults ;  after  which,  the  reasons  more  from  the  single  discoveries  of  dm 

of  the  sentence  should  be  printed."    To  observers  tlian  from  centuries  of  thfor. 

clear  tlie  prisons,  filled  with  captive  rob-  For  the  few  hundreds  of  years  in  wM 

bora.  Modici  sent  2000  criminals  to  Brazil,  men  have    begun  to    apply  theuHeha 

accordiuff  to  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  more  to  actual  observation,  and  the  hi- 

courtofUio  Janeiro.    Yet  his  administra-  man    body  has  been  carefully  snidi 

tion,  particularly  tlie  recstabiit^liment  of  medicine,  like  all  the  natural  sriencei 

convents,  in  1811),  met  witli  much  censure,  which  it  is  so  near  akin,  has  made  gmt 

The  {)eoplc  were  dissatisfied  witli  tlie  new  progress.    The  higher  kinds  of  skill  ni 

tax  on  landed  pro|)erty  (fundaria).    The  knowledge,  in  the  eariier  stages  of  nation 

revolution  broke  out  at  Nolo,  July  2, 1820.  arc   m  general  exclusively  appropritfrf 

The  ministry  of  the  police  had  previously  by  tlie  priests,  and  tliis  has  been  the  oa 

been  given  to  the  prince  of  Cauosa,  who,  witli  medicine  and  the  otiier  bnnclNsrf 

unlike  Medici,    united   with    the    secret  natural    science.     The     knowledjie  cf 

society  of  die  CakUrari,  in  order  to  sup-  medicine  was  a  secret  of  the  E^pM 

press  the   Carbonari,  whilm  Medici  had  priests,  and,  in  Greece,  it  was  caiefiJj 

sent  tiic  most  ardent  members  of  tho^e  concealed,  and  transmitted  from  sob  * 

societies  to  tlic  insane  hospitals.    Medici  son,  by  tlie  family  of  the  Asclepiadei,  ■ 

gave  ill  his  n'siguation,  and  retired  to  order  of  priests  of  iCsculapius  (»4kbpMi 

Home,  whcro  lie  remained  fur  some  time  To  these  l)elonged  tlie  great  HippocniK 

after  the  return  of  the  king  to  Naples,  (q.  v.)     He  undertook,  in  the  fifth 

V  B. 
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But  wh(>ii  the   violent   measures  of  the  tury  B.  C,  afler  makiuc  liiniself 

prince  of  Cunosa  api)eared  to  be  ill  adapt-  of  the  medical  knowledge  preferred  ii 

ed  to  n^tore  order,  tlie  king,  on  the  advice  the  temples  at  Cos  and  Ciiidos,  to  bccone 

of  Austria,  resolved  to  form  a  new  luinis-  the  founder  of  scientific    medicine,  bv 

try  (June  IH'^S),  the  president  of  which  separating  tlie  results  of  actual  expencnee 

Wjus  prince  Alvaro  Kutlb,  and  the  linunces  from  vain  s])eculation.     Hia  doctrine  bdit 

won^  onre  niuiv  ^iven  to  Medici :  milder  be  called  the  em/nn'c  ratumo^ifin ;  andfOi- 

nicasuros  were  now  adopted.    To  cover  merous  as  are  the    systems    that  hi« 

the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  a  loan  hud  lieen  flourished  since,  in  ancient  and  moden 


to  Vienna,  Medici  was  appoinied  pi-esi-  The  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  was  Mended, 

dent  of  tlie  council  of  ministers.     He  saw  by  his  immediate    successors,  with  the 

hinisi-lf  obliged  to  contmct  a  new  loan  Platonic  philosophy,  whereby  was  fom' 

with  the   house  of  Roths(*hild,   for  two  cd  the  (ik)  colled)  onnVnl  dogmatie  smjit^ 

millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterliiijr,  for  In  Alexandria,  which  was,  from  300  B.C. 

which,  customs  and  other  hidirect  taxes  tlie  seat  of  learning,  medicine  was  ow<f 

>vere  ph'dp'd.    Under  the  reign  of  Fran-  the  brandies  studitnl,  but  soon  degenenvd 

cis  1,  Mechoi  n'tained'his  high  ))ost.    He  hito  mere  dialectics  and   book  leanM- 


went  with  Jiis  king  to  Madrid,  and  is  suid  Hence  we  find  it  soon  followed  by  A 

to   have  been    consulted   res{)ecting  the  empiric  school  (286  B.  C),  the  meibodie 

>egulation  of  the  onilMirrassed  flnanccs  of  school  (100  B.  C,\  the  pneumatic  school 

Siwin.    He  died  in  18.30.  ((58  B.  C.),  and,  at  lensth,  by  the 

Medici.ne  ;  the  science  of  diseases,  and  tic  school  (81  A.  D.)^  which  took  finn< 

rJie  art  of  healing  or  alkv'iuuu^  vYi^uv.   \\.  \Vv&  ^Akf^vk    A  philosophical  and  gn^ 
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ns  required  to  put  an  end  to  so  doctrine,  under  Alphonso  Borrelli  (who 
d  a  state  of  medical  science,  and  died  in  1679),developed  itself,  which  finally 
mind  appeared  in  Galen  (q.  v.)  of  took  the  shape  of  the  dynamic  system  of 
08.  His  system  acquired  an  al-  Fr.  Hoffmann  (died  1742),  from  which 
idisputed  preeminence  during  the  the  dynamic  schools  of  modem  times  pro- 
ages,  and  down  to  the  sixteenth  ceeded,  for  the  history  of  which  we  must 
.  For  some  time  (in  the  seventh  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  mcntioued 
),  the  intellectual  Arabians  culti-  below.  For  the  newest  systemE>,  as  tiie 
le  sciences,  and  with  them  medi-  homoeopathic  system  of  Halmeniann  (see 
They  also  founded  their  me<licine  HonuBopathyf  and  Hahnemann),  or  tiiat 
ofUalen,  but  fashioned  the  science  of  M.  Broussais,  a  Frenchman,  who 
Dg  to  their  notions,  and  left  it  not  strives  to  trace  all  diseases  to  inilanima- 
9ved  in  respect  of  practical  appli-  tion  of  the  bowels,  we  must  rcfur  to  the 
nd  pharmacology.  Arabian  medi-  publications  of  the  autliors,  and  to  the 
tched  its  highest  point  under  Avi-  medical  periodicals. — See  Kurt  Sprengers 
[bom  980),  who,  for  some  time,  GtschiclUe  der  Anmikvmde  (third  edition, 
»emed  even  higher  than  Galen;  Halle,  fifUi  voL,  1827;  translated  into 
nion  of  the  latter's  BU|)eriority,  French,  Paris,  1816) ;  J.  F.  K.  Hccker's 
r,  eventually  revived.  The  West-  Geschichit  dor  HeWcundt  (Berlin,  1822,  vol. 
idicine  begms  with  the  medical  1);  Hamilton's /iKff/oryo/' Jlfet/ictne  (Lorir 
of  Salerno,  perhaps  existing  as  don,  1831, 2  vols.,  8vo.,  &c.)  The  various 
1  in  the  ninth  century,  but  well  medical  sciences,  orlthose  closely  conncct- 
bed  in  1143  and  1238,  where  medi-  ed  with  them,  and  more  or  less  rcquiate 
18  taught  according  to  the  princi-  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine, 
the  Greeks.  During  the  rest  of  may  be  thus  enumerated: — the  whole 
Idle  ages,  there  existed  a  Galeno-  range  of  natural  sciences,  as  zoology  (in- 
I  science  of  medicine,  mostly  fos-  eluding  comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
jT  ignorant  monks,  and  only  gradu-  ology,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  natu- 
uggling  on,  afler  suffering,  oer-  ral  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c. :  psychol- 
lore  than  any  other  science,  from  ogy,  which  teaches  the  various  phenom- 
upentition  and  every  misconcep-  ena  of  soul  and  mind :  anatomy,  which 
nature.  In  the  fourteenth  centu-  teaches  the  form  and  situation  of  tlie  or- 
tomy  was  improved  by  M ondini ;  gans  by  the  examination  of  dead  bodica, 
le  knowledge  of  medicaments,  by  and  is  divided  into  osteolo^,  treating  of  the 
Bovery  of  new  and  distant  coun-  bones ;  syndesmology,  of*^  the  ligaments ; 
tactical  medicine,  by  the  appear-  myology,  of  tlie  muscles ;  splanchnology', 
'new  diseases,  and  not  a  little  by  of  the  intestines;  augiology,  of  the  vessels ; 
btful  syphilis.  The  (bve  of  Greek  neurology,  of  the  nen'cs ;  and  adenology, 
re  was  revived  by  the  scholars  of  the  glands:  organic  physics,  treating  of 
ffom  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  tlie  mechanical  operations  of  the  human 
itinople  (in  1453),  and  men  hav-  body,  the  power,  gravity,  &c.,  of  its  parts: 
un  to  read  the  Greek  medical  wri-  physiology,  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
pecially  Hippocrates,  in  the  origi-  nomena  of  life  in  connexion.*  Such  is 
nguage,  a  more  scientific  and  the  basis  of  all  those  branches  of  science 
ipiritof  investigation  took  tlie  place  which  may  be  more  particularly  called 
Bn  adherence  to  antiquated  preju-  medicalj  and  which  we  will  now  enume- 
Ilius  the  fall  of  tlie  Galenic  sys-  rate.  Tlie  science  of  health,  that  is,  of 
m  prepared,  which  was  completed  that  in  which  it  consists,  its  conditions, 
■xteenth  century,  and  forms  the  and  its  signs,  is  called  hygient,  or,  as  &r  as 
ilpart  of  the  reformation  produced  it  relates  to  tlie  regulation  of  the  diet, 
lophrastus  Paracelsus  (152(>).  The  diaUHcs,  Patkohgy,  on  the  other  hand, 
o-theosophical  system  of  this  en-  is  the  science  of  disease,  of  that  in  which 
t  was  refined  and  arranjared  by  J.  it  consists,  its  origin,  &c.  Nimlogy  treats 
Helmont  (who  died  in  1644),  until,  of  the  various  sorts  of  diseases,  tiieir  ori- 
)d  of  its  tlieosophical  cliaracter,  it  fin  and  symptoms,  and  strives  to  arrange 
over  into  the  chemico-material  sys-  diseases  into  one  whole.  Pathological 
Francis  Sylvius  (who  died  in  1672),  afwiomy  teaches  the  mechanical  alteni- 
length,  into  the  psychiatric  system  tions  and  changes  of  structure.  Semioiica 
W«i,cure)  of  Stahl  (who  died  in  .^^^  ^^^  ^  anthropoohcmie  or  the 
Yet,  soon  after  Harvey  s  (n.  y.)  ^hcmUtry  of  the  human  botly.  the  chemical  com- 
iflCOVery  of  the  curculation  of  the  pojiition  of  an  its  parts— a  most  important  branch, 
(in  1619),  the  iatromatheniatical  but  usually  treated  under  ^Mt«V  OBftxsca^r^ . 
Till.                 33 
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teaches  to  infer  from  the  various  syini>-    raph^  is  the  description  of  angle  plaovcr 
toms,  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  duucnos-    tracts  of  countiy  as  to  the  circuiiMiaiie«i 
iics^  to  distinguish  tlie  symptoms  of  difier-    which  make  them  intereaciiif  in  a  meiGol 
ent  diseases ;   and  pragnostics,  to  infer,    point  of  view — the  winda^  nven,  ipriiim 
from  the  past  and  present  state  of  a  dis-    mountains,  the  sea,  woodsy  pbim,  ttrae- 
ease,  its  niture  course.    Therapeuika  is    ture  of  the  houses,  way  ^  living  of  the 
the  science  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  often    people,  their  amusements  and  custons;  ii 
divideil  into  general,  treating  of  the  sub-    short,  every  thing  which  afiects  the  heahh 
ject  of  cure  in  general,  its  character,  &c.,    of  the  inhahitants.    GSeographical  ■!!■- 
and  special,  of  the  cures  of  the  particular    tion,  elevation,  &C.,  belons  to  a  coraphiB 
diseases.    Swrgery  treats  of  mechanical    medical  topo^phy.  (See  Metzler^  uwiit 
injuries,  and  the  mode  of  relieving  dis-    for  the  diytunng  up  <ff  Mediad  l\tfngn 
eases  and  derangements  by  mechanical    phies,  in  German.) 
means.     ObsUtnea  treats  of  the  modes        Medietas  Lihoujb;  ajuiy  or  inqofl^ 
of  &ci]itating  delivery.    Materia  mediea    whereof  the  one  half  consista  of  deniM^ 
is  the  science  of  medicines,  their  external    the  other  strangers,  in  pleas  wbereiD  ik 
appearance,  history,  and  effects  on  the    one  party  is  a  stranger, 
human  organization.    Pharmacy  teaches        Medina,  or  Medih a  el  Nebi  (the  dtf 
how  to  preserve  drugs,  &c.,  and  to  mix    of  the  prophet);  before  the  days  of  Mofav^ 
medicines.      Clinics  (q.  v.),  or  medic^il    med,  Jo/Am,  aneiendv  Jbfii(m 
practice,  applies  the  results  of  all  these    Arabia,  in  Hednas,  7u  miles  £.  of  Janbi; 
sciences  to  real  cases.'    We  should  men-    its  port  on  the  Red  sea,  180  N.  of  Meeei; 
tion,  in  this  connexion,  the  histoiy  and    Ion.  4(P  ICX  E. ;  lat.  flSP  19  N. ;  popoii- 
literature  of  medicine,  the  history  of  dis-    tion,  about  8000.    It  is  reganled  by  lb- 
eases,  a  very  interesting  branch,  political    hammedans  as  sacred,  fh>m  its  couaini^ 
medicine,  which  is  divided  into  medical    the  tomb  of  Mohammed.     Most  of  the 
police  and  forensic  medicine,  that  branch    houses  are  pooriy  buih,  and  the  plHe  ii 
which  enables  the  physician  to  give  to    of  no  importance,  except  from  Hi  eoB> 
courts  and  other  legal  authorities  proper    taining  the  sepulchre  of  Mohamnied.  Tlii 
explanations  in  regard  to  personal  injunes,    sepulctire  is  held  in  high  ToneratioB  hf 
particular  ap])earances  of  the  body,  &c.,    Mohammedans,  yet  the  visiting  it  is  boC 
as  whether  a  wound  was  mortal,  how  in-    considered  necessary  or  faiffhly  meritori- 
flicted,  whether  a  child  was  dead  before    ous,  and  Medina  is  much  fess  vioted  bf 
bom,  &c.    In  many  countries,  physicians    pilgrims  than  Mecca.    Neither  the  Ms* 
are  appointed  by  the  government  for  tliis    nor  the  mosque  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  ii 
purpose.    We  must  lastly  mention  mid-    distinguished  by  any  magnificence;  hm 
wifery,  as  taught,  in  many  countries,  to    it  was  remarkable  for  an  immense  treaan 
women,  who  make  a  regular  study  and    of  pearls,  precious  stones,  &C.,  aocaiim> 
bunness  of  it    A  student  of  medicine    latcd  for  ages  by  the  contributioiia  of  rich 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  the  two  learned    Mohammedans,  until  it  was  pilhged  bf 
langua^s,  and  cannot  dispense  witli  a  re-    the  Wahabees,  a  few  years  since.    (8ie 
spectame  knowlcdcrc  of  English,  French,    Mohammed,) 

German  and  Italian.  Among  tJie  works  Medina  Sidonia,  Alfonso  Perez  Got- 
which  treat  of  medicine  at  large  are  Die-  man,  duke  of;  admiral  of  the  annadk 
(tonnotre  des  Sciences  M^dicdes,  par  une  ((].  v.)  Philip  II  received  him,  after  Uf 
Sociiu  de  Midecins  et  Chirurgiens  (Paris,  disaster,  with  unexpected  favor.  Medial 
Panckoucke,  containing  (30  vols.,  1812  to    die<l  in  1615. 

1822),  and  Journal  compUmentairt  du  Did,  Mediterraftean  Sea  (Ahffnoa  Mmt, 
des  Sdencts  Med,  (from  1818  to  1824,  17  hUemum  Mare,  with  the  Romans);  Ae 
vo\s,,m\i continued); EncyklopJforterlmch  lar^  mass  of  i^'aters  between  Eunipe, 
der  Medicin.  ffissenschcUlen  (edited  by  the  Asia  and  Africa,  whidi  receives  in 
professorsoftlie  medical  faculty  at  Berlin —  name  from  its  inland  position,  comami- 
Grdfe,  Hufeland,  Link,  Rudolphi,  von  Sie-  eating  with  the  great  ocean  only  by  ik 
bold,  Berlin,  vol.  i,  1827) ;  also  Good^s  Book  straits  of  Gibraltar,  (q.  v.)  Its  noitiiaB 
of  Medicine.— JMec/icoi  Geography  \a  eeog-  shore  is  irregular,  nimung  taiga  pA 
raphy  applied  to  medicine,  treating  all  the  which  have  received  separate  names;  fit- 
subjects  of  geography  which  have  any  in-  tween  the  western  coast  of  Italy  and  ibi 
finance  upon  tlie  hcaJtb,  the  bodily  struc-  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  it  is  osM 
ture,  activity  of  uiiud,  and  the  diseases  of  the  Tuscan,  or  Thprrkeman  MtaiMars  k- 
men.  It  is  a  science  of  great  interest — See  ferum);  betwc^i  Italy  and  IlWrii  aai 
GeograMM  J>/^Mology{in  German),  Stutt-  Dalmatia,  the  Mnatie^  or  Oulf^  Vtmet; 
gart,  18a3,by  Schnurrer.— vVedi^  T^ipog-    frrther  south,  to  the  west  of  Gmce^  fk 
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#ea  (the  two  latter  formed  the  Jlfone  Msdictm  (Latio,  middle  or  mean\   in 

w  or  the  Romaiui) ;  to  the  north-  science ;  the  space  or  substance  through 

'  Qraece,  between  Turkey  in  Eu-  which  a  body  moves  or  acts.    Thus  air  is 

od  NatoUa  (Asia  Minor),  the  ArtM-  the   medium   through    wliich   sound  is 

,  or  JEgean  sea.    Its  southern  shore  transmitted,  tight  passes,  &c.     A  tram- 

indented.    It  receives  the  waters  parent  medium  is  that  which  allows  the 

Black  sea,  by  a  current  which  sets  free  passage  of  rays  of  light ;  a  refracting 

Dtly  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  medium  is  one  which  turns  them  aside  in 

lingles  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  their  course. — Medium^  in  logic.  (See  Syl- 

»,  and  the  Nile,  with  those  of  the  hmm,) 

3r  and  the  Ebro.    Its  length  from  Meoium,  CiacuLATiifG.     (See  Circu- 

west  is  about  22000  miles ;  its  gen-  lating  Medium,) 

eadth  varies  from  7 — 800  to  4—^00  Medlar  {mespUus  Germanica) ;  a  small 

,  between  Genoa  and  Biserta  it  is  European  tree,  allied  to  and  somewhat 

375  miles ;  between  the  southern  resembling  the  quince,  and  belonging  to 

*  Italy  and  cape  Bon,  not  quite  200  the  natured  family  rosaeetE,    llie  lowers 

The  principal  islands  of  the  Medi-  are  moderately  lurge,  white,  and  solitary 

tan  are  the  Balearic  isles,  Corsica,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  the 

la,  Sicily,  Elba,  the  Lipari  islands,  calyx  and  peduncles  are  cottony ;  the  fruit, 

the  Ionian  isles,  Candia  (Crete)  and  in  tlie  cultivated  varieties,  is  large,  and, 

a.    (See  (hue  ariicles.)    The  winds  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  has  an  exces- 

sgular,  the  tides  variable  and  sliffht,  sivelv  austere  and  astringent  taste.    The 

exceeding  two  feet  of  rise  and  tall,  medlars  do  not  ripen  naturally  on  the  tree, 

e  sea  is  generally  short  and  rough,  but  are  collected  in    th^   autumn,  and 

Dg  central  current  sets  into  the  At-  spread  upon  straw  till  they  become  sofl, 

through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on  and  approach  the  state  of  decomposition, 

bore  are  superficial  coimter  currents  They  have  now  a  sweet,  vinous  flavor, 

from  the  ocean  into  the  sea;  but  a  which,  however,  is  not  to  the  taste  of 

inder  current  sets  out.    In  a  com-  most  people. 

J  point  of  view,  the  Mediterranean  Medoc  ;  formerly  a  country  of  France, 

be  greatest  interest ;  its  shores  con-  in  the  western  part  of  Giiienue,  between 

nmerous  celebrated  ports,  and  its  the  Garoime  and  the  sea,  in  the  present 

I  are  covered  with  the  ships  of  all  department  of  the  Gironde.    A  great  part 

Mtem  nationa    The  different  man-  of  it  is  covered  with  woods  and  marshes, 

powers  maintain  a  naval  force  in  but,  along  the  Garonne,  the  soil  is  fertile, 

at,  which  till  lately  has  been  in-  and  yields  excellent  wines.    (See  Borde- 

with  {mates.    Its  coasts  were  the  lais  ff^ines.) 

of  0ome  of  the  earliest  civilized  Medulla,  in  anatomy;    the  fat  sub- 

1^  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  C^ar-  stance  which  fills  the  cavity  of  a  long 

ianSy    Greeks    and    Romans. — See  bone.    (See  Bones,  and  Marrow.) 

I  Chart  qf  the  Mediierranean  (Lon-  Medulla^  in  vesetable ;  phvsiology,  the 

833).  pith  of  plants,  is  lodged  in  the  centre  or 

UUrranean  Pass,     In  the   treaties  neart  or  the  vegetable  body.    In  the  parts 

BD  E^g^and  and  the  Barbery  states,  most  endued   with    life,  like    the    root, 

1  to  be  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  or  especially  younff  grovnng   stems  or 

rmer  diould  pass  the  seas  unmo-  branches,  the    meoulla  is  usually  of  a 

by  the  cruisers  of  tliose  states ;  and,  pulpy  substance,  but  tolerably  firm,  though 

slier  ascertaining  what    ships  and  rather  brittle.    Its  color  is  pale  green,  or 

I   belonged   to  Britisli  subjects,  it  yellowish,  with  a  watery  transparency, 

rovidcd,  that  they  should  |)n)duce  a  the    substance    being   very  juicy.      Its 

mder  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  lord  juices  partake  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  of 

idmiral,  or  the  lords  commissioners  tlie  peculiar  flavor  of  the  plant,  they  be- 

admiralty.    The  {tasses  were  made  ing  more    of  the    nature    of  sap.      In 

;  the  admiralty,  containing  a  very  branches    or   stems   more   advanced  in 

rordb,  written  on  iwrclunent,  with  growth,  tlie  medulla  is  found  of  a  drier, 

lents  at  the  top,  through  which  a  more  white,  and  evidendy  cellular  texture. 

ped  indenture  was  made ;  the  scol-  In  this  state,  it  is  well  known  in  the  full 

tops  were  sent  to  Barlxiry,  and  be-  grown  branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of 

It  m  possession  of  their  cruisers,  the  ru^es,  &c.    In  these,  it  is  dry,  highly 

landers  were  instructed  to  suffer  all  cellular^  snow  white,  extremely  light  and 

IS  to    pass  who    had    passes   that  compressible,  though  but  slightly  elastic. 

1  fit  these  scolloped  tops.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants,  no  vessels 
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are  perceptible  in  the  pith,  hut  in  some,  scripts.    The  prices  have  been  priniBd. 

entire  vessels,  convoying  proper  juice,  are  Meerschaum.    (See  MagnenU.) 

present,  as  in  the  gum  elastic  fig-tree,  tlie  Meojera  ;   one   of  the   FuneSb    (8k 

proper  juice  of  which  is  seen  exuding  Eumenides.) 

nt>m  dinercnt  points  of  the  pitli,  in  a  hori-  Maoalont.    (See  Megaihaium.) 

zontal  section  of  the  stem.    Little  is  yet  Megalopolis  (i.  e.  lam  cibf);  a  dtr 

known,  Avitli    certaint}',   concerning   the  of  Arcadia,  one  of  the  Jaigest  citiet  i 

functions  of  the  pith.    It  appears,  on  the  Greece,    on    tlie     Heliwou,    conttiiiiig 

whole,  to  be  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  manv  temples,  a  stoa,  &c    The  tbetfir 

cellular  envelope,  and  subservient  to  the  of  Me^lopolis  was  tiie  laraest  in  GreeoL 

vessels  which  surround,  and  occasionally  The  city  was    built   at    the    auggottoB 

pass  tlut)ugh  it.  of  Epamiuoudas,  after  tlie  ^ictoiy  of  tbe 

Medusa.    (See  Gorron8»)  Tliebans  at  Lcuctra,  about  BSB  B.  C,  tfi 

Meerman,  John,  a  l)utcn  scholar  and  city  of  tlic  Boeotian  league,  aud  ^ns  peo- 

statesman,  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1753,  pled  from  38  cities.    It  is,  at  preaentidK 

was  the  only  son  of  Grerani  Meennan,  inooiisidenible  phice  Sinano.      Pbilope- 

knowii  as  die  author  cf  a  Thesaurus  Jw-  iiien,  Polybius,  and  other  distinguined 

ris  civUis  et  canonici,  and  Origines  7)iyO'  men,  were  bom  here. 

grapkicff,  and  who  had  been  created  bar-  Meoalosaurus  (Greek,  giatU  tcartf); 

on  uf  the  German  empire.    The  son  re-  an  extinct  species  of  lizard,  ot  anenonDOM 

ceived  his  early  education  at  the  Hague  size,  which,    according    (o   Cuvier  (A- 

and  at  Rotterdam,  and,  while  hanlly  ten  cherches  sur  Its  Ossemenis  JV«nZe«,  toL  it 

years  old,  translated  and  published,  with-  part  2,  p.  343),  would  be  as  large  m  t 

out  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  Moli^re's  whale,  if  we  assign  to  it  the  propoitioai 

Mortage  ForcL    He  then  studied  at  Ley-  which  its  characters    indicate.     It  mi 

den,  at  Leipsic  under    Emcsti,  and  at  discovered  in  Enghmd,  by  Mr.  Buckhnd, 

Gottingen  under  Heyne.    After  travelling  aud  has  also  been  found  in  France  and 

through  England,  Italy  and  France,  he  Germany. 

took  die  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  at  Ley-  Meoara  ;  a  daughter  of  Creoo,  kiof 

den.    The  number  of  his  writings,  on  of  Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Heitih 

difterent  subjects,  proves    his   extensive  les,  because  he  had  delivered  the  Tbe- 

knowledge,  and  his  zeal  for  virtue  and  bans  from  the  tyranny  of  the  OrehooM^ 

piety.     In  1787,  in  comfmny  with  his  nians.    When  Hercules  went  to  bell,  by 

wife,  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  and  order  of  Eurystheus,  violence  was  ofiered 

Ireland,  Gennany,   Italy,  and  Northcm  to  Megara,  by  Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and 

Europe,  and  published  full  aud  accurate  she  would  have  yielded  to  her  raiisher,  bad 

accouutsof  hid  travels,  in  11  volumes.   His  not  Hercules  returned  that  UKMneut  and 

time  and  labors  were  also  em[)loyed  in  punished  him  with  death.     This  miiidar 

the  service  of  the  state,  the  church,  and  displeased  Juno,  and  she  rendered  Hercok* 

literary  institutions.     Under  the  reign  of  delirious,  so  tliat  he  killed  Megara  and  the 

Louis  Bonaparte,  he  was  director  of  the  three  children  he  had  by  her,  in  a  fit  of 

fine  arts  and  of  public  iiistmctiou  in  the  inudness,  tliinking  them  to  be  wiU  bean 

kingdom  of  Hollaiid.    Some  years  before  (See  Hercules,)     Some  say  that  Megin 

his  death,  the  dignity  of  senator  of  France  did  not  i>erish  by  the  hand  of  her  husband, 

was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  called  but  that  he  afterwards  married  her  lo  bii 

to  Paris.    After  the  restoration,  he  returned  friend  lolas. 

to  his  rounir}',  and  died  in  181(i.    Besides  Megara.    (See  MegarisJ) 

his  Travels,  his  History  of  William,  count  Meoaris,    a   small    state    of    aocieat 

of  Holland,  and  an  edition,  with  notes,  of  Greece,  west  of  Atdca,  occupied  the  up- 

the  Histoire  des  Voyages  fails  par  PEm-  per  and  wider  fiart  of  the  isthmus  of 

pereur  Charles  V,  by  /.   Vandenesse,  de-  Corinth.     The  capital  city,  Megam,  iw 

servo  mention.      As  director  of  the  arts  rendered  illustrious,  not  only  by  the  finn- 

and  sciences,  he  also  rendered  important  ness  with  which  it  maintained  its  inck^ 

assistance  in  the  prepanuion  of  the  Jaar-  pcndence,  but  also  by  a  school  of  phUoflo- 

baken  van  Wetenschappen  en  Kunsten  in  htt  phy,  ftrunded  by  one  of  its  citizens,  Eih 

Konignfk  Holland  over  de  Juren  180G— 7.  did  (q.  v.),  a  disciple  of  Socrates.    Pto- 

His  \%idow,  an    CKteemed    poetess,    has  sanias  (i,  40 — 44)  enumerates  its  nwnr 

written  his  life.     His  valuable  libraiy,  the  splendid  public  buildinffa. — See  Retoga- 

catalogue  of  which  is  a  literaiy  curiosity,  num's  Das  alte  Megaris  (Berlin,  ISK). 

was  sold  by  auction,  at  the  Hague,  in  Megatherium,  or  Giant  Sloth;  an 

1824,  and  brought  171,000  Dutch  guildei^  extinct  genus  of  tlie  sloth  &mily,  of  irhich 

^000  of  which  were  paid  fortheniauu-  fossil  remains  have  been  found  only  ia 
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ca.    Two  species  have  been  dis-  France^  and  Sur  les  Travaux  dts  EUvts 

d,  the  JIC  Olmeri  aiid  the  M.  J^er-  du  Conservatoire  h  Rome. 

the  latter  was  first  described  by  Meibosf,  John  Henr}'  fm  Latui,  Meibo- 

!Dt  Jefierson,  under  tlie  nauie  of  miusV  a  celebrated  pliysician,  was  a  native 

njfXf  or  gretU  claw  (Transactions  of  of  Helinstiidt,  where  he  was  bom  in  1590. 

1.  PhiL  Soc,  iv,  246).    The  mega-  Afler  travelling  in  Italy,  and  taking  his 

Q  unites  some  of  the  generic  char-  doctor's  degree  at  Basil/he  returned  home, 

)f  the  armadilloes  wiUi  some  of  and  occupied  a  medical  chair  in  the  luii- 

>f  the  sloth ;   its  size  must  have  vcrsity  of  Ilelmstadt.    In  1G36,  he  was 

iqual  to   that   of  the  riiinoceros.  appointed  physician  of  Lubeck,  where  he 

specimens  of  the  first  species  have  died,  in   1655.      His    works  are  Jhvrdii 

liacovered  in  South  America,  and  Cassiodori  Formula  Comitis  Archiatrorum 

Georgia.    The  only  firaffments  of  (\Q^,Aio,)\DtU9uFlagroruminBtmtdx' 

*Amd  species  hitherto    discovered,  ca  ti  venerea;  Ju^urandum  HippocraHs, 

bund  m  Green  Briar  county,  Va.,  Gr.  et  Lot.,  with  commentaries  relative  to 

Inpetre  cave.     (See  Godman's  Am,  tlie  history  of  Hippocrates,  his  disciples, 

hsUny,  voL  ii,  173 — 201.)  &c.    After  his  deatli  appeared  his  treatise 

RIM ;  a  species  of  headache ;  a  pain  De  Cermnts,  PoHbusque  et  I^niamin^us 

lly  affectmg  one  side  of  the  head,  extra  Vinum  aliis, — ^llis  son,  Henry  Mei- 

a  the  eye,  or  temple,  and  arising;,  bom,  also  a  physician,  was  bom  at  Lubeck 

mes  fix>m  the  state  of  the  stomach,  in  1638,  and  became  professor  of  medi- 

mes  from  rheumatic  and  gouty  af-  cine  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt.    In 

B.    In  French  it  is  called  migraine,  1678,  he  was  made  professor  of  poetry' 

i  fix>m  hemicranioj  from  the  Greek  and  history.    He  was  the  author  of  nu- 

Qjfying,  in  compound  words,  half)  merous  medical  and  anatomical  disserta- 

wtw  (the  skuU).  it  aflfects  chiefiy  {jer-  tions,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 

*  weak  nerves.  vestigation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and 

lEMSD  Ali  Pacha.     (See  Moham-  ducts  m  the  eyelids,  tlie  valves  of  the 

ieeroy  of  Egypt,)  veins,  and  tlie  papillae  of  the  tongue.  His 

lUL,  Stephen  Henry,  a  celebrated  principal    historical    publication,    Rerum 

1  composer,  and  member  of  the  in-  Germanicarum  Tomi  ires,  is  a  collection 

of  France,  born  at  Givet,  in  1763,  of  writers  on  German  history.    He  also 

d  his  first  lessons  from  a  blind  or-  wrote  many  pieces  concerning  the  dukes 

at  his  native  place,  and  became  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenberg,  and,  in 

proficient  that,  at  the  age  of  12,  he  1687,  he  published  Ad  Saxoniit  inferioris 

pointed  joint  organist  to  the  abbey  Historiam  IntroducHo,     Henry   Meibom 

ledieu.    The  desire  of  improving  died  in  1700. 

iots  attracted  him  to  Paris  in  1779.  Meibomius,  Marcus,  a  learned  philolo- 

n  studied  under  Edelmann,  and,  af-  gist,  bom  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of 

dfl^  under  Gluck ;  and,  after  the  de-  Holstein,  in  1630.    Settling  at  Stockholm, 

»  of  the  latter  for  Vienna,  M6hul  he  acquired  the  favor  of  queen  Christina, 

ted  to  the  royal  academy  of  music  whom  he  inspired  with  much  of  the  same 

va  of  Cora  and  Alonzo ;  but  hisEu-  enthusiasm,  with  respect  to  tiie  ancients, 

M  and  Coradin  was  first  perfonned  which  possessed  hunself.     Having  pre- 

comic  opera,  in  1790.    This  was  vailed  u\ioi\  his  royal  mistress  to  be  pres- 

9d,  at  difrerent  periods,  by  Strato-  ent  at  a  concert^  which  he  proposed  to 

tato,  Joseph,  ana  Inanv  other  0|>e-  conduct  entirely  upon  the  plan  or  tlie  an- 

ndes  the  ballets  of  the  Judgment  cient  Greeks,  and  at  which  professor  Nau- 

18,  Dansomanie,  and  Perseus  and  daus  was  to  dance  a  Greek  dance,  the  ridi- 

iiieda.    M^hul  was  one  of  tlie  three  cule  of  some  of  the  courtiers  at  the  absurdi- 

C0I8  of  instmction  at  the  conserva-  ty  of  the  perfonnance,  excited  his,anger  so 

'  music,  from  its  creation,  in  1795,  violently,  that,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 

nippresnon,  in  1815.    He  was  then  the  sovereign,  he  stmck  M.  Bourdelot,  a 

tad  superintendent  of  music  at  the  physician,  who,  as  he  fancied,  encouroeed 

chapel,  and  professor  of  composi-  it,  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.    This  Aidis- 

i  the  royal  school  of  music.    He  cretion  induced  him  to  c|uit  Sweden  for 

tosen  a  member  of  the  institute  in  Denmark,  where  he  obtained  a  professor- 

iDd  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  hi  ship  in  the  college  estabUshed  for  the  edu- 

ind  was  also  a  knight  of  tlie  le-  cation  of  tlie  young  nobility  at  Sora,  was 

f  honor.     He  died  at  Paris,  1817.  eventually  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  roy- 

read  before  the  institute  two  re-  al  counsellor,  and  made  president  of  the 

har  rSiat  Aciuel  de  la  Musique  en  customs.    His  inattention  to  the  duties  of 
33» 
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his  post  soon    caused  his  removal,    on  miles,  about  one  half  of  which  wm  it- 

which  he  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  and  be-  quued  in  1826,  by  the  extinction  of  the 

came  historical  professor  there,  but  lost  male  Saxe-Gotha  line.    The  duke,  in  cod- 

this  appointment,  also,  by  his  petulance  junction  witli  the  otiier  princes  of  Ibe 

in  refusing  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of  Saxon  Emesdne  liDe,  has  the  12th  foieio 

one  of  the  principal  Iturgomastcrs.    After  tlie  diet,  and  has  by  himself  one  vote  ia 

visiting  France  and  England  Meibomiiis  the  pUnum,     The  reii^on  is  Lutliena 

returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died  there,  in  In  1824,  a  new  constitution  wss  gnnied 

1711.    His  princii)al  work  is  an  edition  of  by  tlie  duke  to  the  part  of  the  pieRiit 

the  seven  Gretik  musical  writers,  Aristox-  duchy  then  under  his  goverament,  adinih 

cnus,  Euclid,  Niconmchus,  Alypius,  Grau-  ting  the  peasants  to  me  ducal  d^  ai  a 

dentins,  l>acchiius  and  Aristides  Quintilia-  thira  estate.    The  contiuaent  to  the  aregr 

nus,  with  an  appendix,  containing  die  De  of  the  confederacy  is  1150  men ;  incon^ 

Musica  of  Mordanus  Felix.    His  other  750,000  guilders;  debt,  2,50Q,00a    The 

writings  are  Dialogues  on  Proportions,  On  capital  is  Meiniugen,  with  4500  inhilit- 

t  he  Coimtruction  of  the  Trireme  Galleys  of  ants,  containing  a laive  and  handsome  du- 

the  Ancients,  and  an  edition  of  Diogenes  cal  |>alace,  with  a  library  of  24gOOO  vol- 

Lacrlius  (2  vols.,  4to.).  umes  apd  the  state  archives.    (See  Gcnw- 

Meinau  ;  a  channing  island  in  the  beau-  wf.)    Long.  lO'  24'  E. ;  laL  50^  W  N. 
tiful  lake  of  Constance,  belonging  to  Con-        Msiorf  ite.    (See  ScapolUe.) 
stance,  with  50  inhabitants  and  an  ancient        Mei8Se:i,  die  oldest  city  in  the  kinffdom 

C4tsde.    It  is  much  resorted  to  by  travellers  of  Saxony,  v/os  built  by  the  empenr  Ucn- 

hi  Switzerland.  ry  I,  in  922.  as  a  bulwark  against  die  in- 

Mei.ners,  Christopher,  born  at  Otten-  cursions  of  the  Sclavoniansi    It  fies  os 

dorf,  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1747,  stud-  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  pomdatios, 

iod  atGottingen  from  17(37,  and  afterwards  4100.    In  the  vicinity  is  a  achool,  eMb- 

became  one  of  the  most  valuable  teachers  lishcd  by  the  elector  Maurice,  in  1549^  io 

there.    His  works  are  very  numerous,  on  the  building  of  die  ancient  Afim  mnni<r 

vtti-ious  subjects,  and  of  unequal  meriL  ry.    Lon.  ly  27'  E. ;  laL  5P  W  N.    Thi 

As  an  academical  teacher,  his  activity  in  cathedral,  an  old  monument  of  Geimu 

organizing  and  promoting  the  prosperity  art,  is  a  remarkable  buiMihg.     The  poi^ 

of  his  univen»ity  was  untiring,  tuid  it  is  celain  manufacture  has  been  coined  oo 

much  to  be  regretted  that  his  hi.story  of  here  since  1710. 

the  university  wns  left  incomplete.    His        Meissner,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  bom  « 

favorite  study  was  the  history  of  human  Bautzen,  in  17^   studied  law  and  the 

civilization,  and  i)urticularly  of  religion,  to  lielles-lettrcs  at   Leipac  and  Witteobei* 

whicii  some  of  his  corlit^st  writing.^  among  from  1773  to    76,  and   died  of  FuUa, 

them  his  Hisioria  Doctrin(t  de  Deo  vero,  where  he  was  director  of  the  high  semi- 

rclate.     His  latest  work  on  diis  subject,  naries  of  education,  in  1807.     Ilewasil- 

AUget}ieiii€  kritische  Geschichte  der  Rcligum  so,  for  some  time,  professor  of  K9tbfiif!> 

(Ihmover,  180<i/^  vols.),  is,  however,  more  and  classical   literature  at   Prague.    Hi^ 

defective  in  ucuteness  of  criticism  and  works  were,  at  one  perioil,  very  popubr 

clearness  of  arningeni(>nt  than  his  [>revi-  in  Germany.    A  glowing  imaffinatioii,  an 

ous  writings.    Some  of  his  euH iertn^utises  easy  style,  grace,  wit,  and  a  bnlUant  iihb- 

bear  the  impress  of  a  judicious,  calm  and  ner,  united  with  a  deUcate  tone  of  gilhii- 

inde|)endent  Uiinker.     From  his  writings  try,  were  the  causes  of  his  success.    Ifs 

on  die  middle  ages,  and  particularly  from  principal  producdons  arc  comic  operas,  id 

his  learned  lives  of  the  reston^rs  of  learn-  the  French  style ;  Sketches,  a  misctflbn^ 

ing  in  die  15th  and  Kith  cruturics,  a  new  ous  collection  of  anecdotes,  toleis  kf.\ 

Bayle  may  find  materials  for  attack  and  several  historical  romances,  as  AlcibiMles 

defence.  A  French  tnmslntion  of  his  His-  Bianca  Cai>ello,  &c.    He  also  tnnsbMii 

tory  of  die  Origin,  Progress  and  Decline  Hume^s  History  of  England, 
of  Learning  in  Greece  and  Rome  procur-        Mela,  Pomponius;  a  geographer,  wlio 

ed  his  election  into  the  nadonol  institute,  flourished  during  the  first  century  of  tb^ 

He  died  in  1810.  Christian  era.     Litde  more  is  knovrn  of 

Meimngen,  Saxe  (inGennan,iSacA«ni-  him  dian  that  he  was  a  nadve  of  SnaiOi 

Meiningen-HUdburghaiisen);  a  duchy  in  and  the  author  of  a    treotise,  in  ihree 

the  German  confederation,  l)elonging  to  books,  in  the  Latin  language,  De  SU^  Or- 

die  ducal  house  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  of  bis,  containing  a  eoncise  view  of  the  Miiie 

the  Gotha  branch  of  die  Emesdne  Une.  of  die  world,  so  fiir  as  it  was  kDomn  lo 

(See  Saxonv.)     The  po])ulation  of  the  the  ancient  Romana    Among  the  ht«l 

duchy  is  130,500,  on  an  area  of  870  square  and  best  edidons  of  this  work  on  that  of 
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Abr.  Grouonus,  (Lugd.  Bat,  1783,  8vo.l  bachelor  of  pbilosopby,  and  was  mode 

and    the   very    complete  one  of  C.  H.  iiistructer  of  some  young  counts.    But  as 

TEMhuckius  (Leijisic,  1807, 7  voi&,  8vo.),  this  university  denied  bim  tbe  dignity  of 

and  the  more  compendious  one  by  Wei-  master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  be  went 

-cbeit  (Leipsic,  181()).  to  Tubingen,  in  1512,  where,  in  addition 

MxLAMPUS ;  tbe  son  of  Amytliaon  and  to  bis  former  studies,  he  devoted  himself 

Idomenca,  and  brother  to  Bias.     Fable  pordcutariy  to  theology,  and,  in  1514,  af- 

nloies  many  wonderful  things  of  his  skill  ter  obtaining  the  degree  of  master,  de- 

in  t)ie  healing  and  prophetic  arts.    Two  livered  lectures  on  tbe  Greek  and  Latin 

•erpents  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had  authors.     His    profound    knowledge   is 

taken  under  his  protection  and  brouglit  proved  by  a  Greek  pommar,  which  he 

upi  having  licked  bis  ears  while  he  was  published  about  this  time.    The  ability  of 

flwepiDg,  be  found  that  they  were  opened  his  lectures  soon  gained  him  universal 

in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  able  to  un-  esteem,  and  the  great  Erasmus  himSelf 

dentand  the  voices  of  birds  and  insects,  gave  him,  in  1518,  the  praise  of  uncom- 

and  could  reveal  to  mankmd  every  thing  mon  research,  correct  knowledge  of  clas- 

that  these  voices  indicated  concerning  the  sical  antiquity,  and  of  an  eloquent  style. 

flnure.    Bios  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  Pe-  TJibingen  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  its 

ro,  daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  the  chief  ornament,  when  Melanchthon,  being 

uncle  of  the  two  brothers,  but  he  requir-  invited,  on  Reuchlin^s  recommendation, 

ed,  as  a  nuptial  present  for  his  daufirhter,  to  Wittenberg,  appeared,  in  1518,  at  this 

the  herd  of  oxen  belonging  to  Iphichis,  a  universitv,  in  his  SBM  year,  as  proibssor 

Theesallan  prince.    Melampus  undertook  of  tlic  Greek   language   and    literature. 

Id  steal  the  nerd  for  his  brother,  but  was  His  enlightened  muid  soon  decided  him 

delected  and  imprisoned.    He,  however,  in  favor  of  tlie  cause  of  evangelical  trutli ; 

nioceoded,  by  his  prophetic  art,  in  ^uing  and  his  judgment,  ripened  by  classical 

the  fiivor  of  Iphiclus,  who  gave  him  his  study,  his  acumen  as  a  philosopher  and 

fibeily,  and  sent  the  oxen,  as  a  present,  to  critic,    the    uncommon  distinctness  and 

Biaa.    Melampus  married  Iphioiiasso,  the  order  of  his  ideas,  which  spread  light  and 

dau^ter  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  and  grace  over  whatever    he   discuswd,  the 

Keeived  with  her,  os  a  dowry,  a  third  jiart  caution  with  which  be  advanced  from 

of  Che  kinffdom.    The  time  in  which  he  doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  steadfost  zeal 

Ihred  is  unknown ;  be  is  generally  cousid-  with  which  he  held  and  defended  the 

•red,  however,  as  having  been  a  wise  man,  truth  when  found, — this  combination  of 

"who  was  well  skilled  m  all  tlie  ancient  great  qualities  and  merits,  at  all  times  rare, 

mythology,  and  who  introduced  the  wor-  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  an<l 

afaip  of  several  of  the  gtxls,  together  with  success  of  the  reformation,  in  connexion 

the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  into  Greece,  on  with  Lutber^s  activity,  spirit  and  enter- 

which  account  he  received  divine  honors,  prise.      Melanchtlion's  superiority  as   a 

MsLAifCHOLT.    (See  Mental  Derange-  scholar,  his  mild,  amiable  character,  the 

mcni  ]  moderation  and  candor  with  which  he 

MBLAifCHTHO!f,  Philip,  Luther's  fellow  treated  the  op}>osite  party,  made  hioi  pe- 

laborer  io  the  reformation,  was  bom  Feb.  culiarly  suitable  for  a  mediator.    No  one 

16^  1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  fialatinate  of  knew  better  than  he  how  to  soflen  the 

liie  Rhine.    Hisfather,  George  Schwartz-  rigor  of  Luther,  and  to  recommend  tlie 

aidy  was  keeper  of  the  armory  of  the  new  doctrines  to  those  who  were  pre- 

eount  palatine,  and  died  in  1507,  and  his  ))osse8sed  against  them,    llift  Loci  iheolo' 

mother,  Barbara,  was  a  near  relative  of  the  gici,  which  appeared  first  in  1521,  opened 

learned  Reuchlin.     He  was  distinguished,  tiie  patli  to  an  ex])osition  of  the  Christian 

at.an  early  age,  by  his  intellectual  endow-  creecl,  at  the  same  time  scientific  and  in- 

mentSL    Ilia  rapid  progress  in  tlie  ancient  telligible,  and  liccame  the  model  to  all 

languages,  during  his  boyhood,  made  him  Protestant    writers    of    dogmatics.     He 

a  peculiar  favorite  with  Keuchlin.    At  his  urged  decidedly,    in  1529,    the    protest 

BOTice,  be  changed  his  name,  according  to  against  the  resolves  of  tlie  diet  of  Spire, 

die  custom  of  the  learned  at  that  time,  wliich  gave  his  porty  its  name.    He  arew 

fiom  Schwartzerd  (Hlackearth),  into  the  up,  in  1530,  the  celebrated  Confession  of 

Onek  name  Mt^lanchthon,  of  the  same  Aupsburg.    This  and  the  apology  for  it, 

■gnification,  and,  in  1510,  went  to  the  which  he  composed  soon  afler,  carried 

■UTeraity  of  Heidelberg.    Hero  he  wos  the  reputation  of  his  name   through   all 

areSraineut  in  philolojj^ical  and  philosoph-  Europe.    Francis  I  invited  him  to  France, 

leal  ■cudies,  so  that,  m  the  next  year,  he  in  15^i5,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  confer- 

deemed  qualified  for  the  degree  of  ence  with  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
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and  he  soon  after  received  a  similar  invi-  die  Swiss  reformerSy  was  known,  and  tlie 

tation  to  England.    Political  reasons  pre-  alteration  which  he  had,  in  consequenee^ 

vented  him  from  acceptins  either  of  the  made  in  the  article  of  the  Augabiug  ooe- 

invitations.    He  went  to  Worms  in  1541,  fession  concerning  the  supper^  was  on- 

and,  soon  afler,  to  Ratisbon,  to  defend  tlie  sured  by  fiiend  and  fbe.    He  abo  ei- 

cause  of  tlio  Protestants,  in  the  confer-  plained  the  doctrine  of  justification  mm 

ences  commenced  there  with  the  Catho-  definitely,  and,  acoordinff  to  his  oonvie- 

lics.    But,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  and  tions,  more  scriptunlly,  noth  in  the  kMr 

moderation,  which  he  tliere  manifested,  editions  of  his  Loci  tkedogieij  and  ia 

foiled,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  other    public    writingBi    and    ezplicidf 

papal  legate,  to  produce  the  peace  which  avowed  his  deviation  fitmi  the  Augurtw 

he  so  earnestly  desired ;  and  while  the  system,  by  the  asseition  that  the  firee  w3 

reasonable  fmn  of  the  Catholics  learned,  of  man  must  and  coyld  co5peratB  in  hk 

on  this  occasion,  to  respect  him  more  improvement^— as  all  will  perceive  whs 

highly,  he  had  to  endure,  from  his  own  read  his  works  with  atientioD.    His  bifail 

party,  bitter  reproaches,  for  the  steps  for  of  continually  advancing  in  his  rawarelw^ 

efTecting  a  compromise,  upon  which  he  and  correcting  his  opiniono,  liad,  unqiMi- 

had  ventured  ailer  mature  deliberation,  tionably,  a  greater  share  in  th»  dnage 

The  same  thing  happened  to  him,  when,  than    his   natural  timidity  and  love  of 

having  been  invited  to  Bonn,  in  1543,  by  peace ;  although,  fiom  the  last  cause,  he 

the  elector  Hcnnann  of  Cologne,  he  tried  often  used   milder  language   than  tm 

to  introduce  the  elector's  plans  of  refonna-  agreeaUe  to  the  rigid  Lutherans ;  but  thtf 

tiou  ill  a  conciliatoiy  spirit  towards  the  from  fear  of  man,  or  a  weak  spirit  cf 

Catholics.     Meanwhile,  neither   Luther,  compliance,  he  ever  gelded,  in  any  caca- 

nor  any  other  of  his  friends,  who  knew  tial  point  of  evangelical  truth,  cannot  bi 

his  noble  heart  and  upright  piety,  ever  maintained.     The   introduction   of  the 

entertained  a  doubt  ot  the  purity  of  his  Augsbuig  Interim  into  Saxonv,  in  wfakk 

intentions,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  gos{)eL  after  long  deliberation,  Melancnthooac^ 

Much  as  Mclanchthon  had  to  suffer  fit)m  esced  in  1549,  under  conditiooa  wfaick 

LuUier's   vehemence,  tiie  friendship  of  avertedthedangerof  a  relapse  into  aneietf 

these  two  noble  8i)irite<l  men,  agreeing  in  abuses,  seemed,  to  the  more  zealous,  the 

sentiment  and  belief,  remained  unbroken  most  fitting  occasion  of   smnilinf  lii& 

till  Luther's  death,  whom  Melanchthon  The  vexatious   disputes    respecting  the 

lamented  with  the  feelings  of  a  son.    A  greater  or  less  importance  of  indimRM 

great  part  of  the  confidence  which  Luther  matterB,considered  in  reliffious  ceremooiei, 

hud  enjoyed,  now  fell  to  him.     Gennany  in  which  he  was  involv^  by  Flaeius;  tk 

had  already  called  him  her  teacher,  and  complaints  which  Osiander  urged  agsioft 

Wittenberg  revered  in  him  its  only  sup-  him,  in  1557,  on  account  of  his  dodriie 

port,  and  the  restorer  of  its  university,  after  of  justification ;  and,  finally,  the  cootio- 

thc  Smalcaldic  war,  during  which  no  ficd  versies  respecting  the  cooperation  of  five 

hither  and  thither,  and  sfK^nt  some  time  in  will  in  man's  improvement,    in   whiek 

Weimar.    The  new  elector,  Maurice,  also  Flaeius  engaged  him  shortly  befoie  Ih 

treated    him    with    distinction,  and    did  deatii,  brought  great  trouble  on  his  ovo^ 

nothing  in  religious  matters  witiiout  his  labored  and  sensitive  spirit     The  invcab- 

advice.      But    some  'theologians,     who  gation  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  was  iaflli- 

would  fain  have  been  the  sole  heirs  of  tuted  at  Naumbeiig,  in  1554,  reauhed  ia 

Luther^s  glory,    could  not  forgive  him,  his  entire  justification  ;  but  the  recondlii- 

thut  love  to  Wittenberg  had  induced  him  tion  which  took  place  there  with  hv  ene- 

to  submit  to  this  prince,  who  had  rendered  mies,  was,  nevertheless,  merely  appaitnt; 

himself  suspected  by  the  whole  Lutiieran  and  their  opposition  frustratecltne  ksi 

church,  and  that  the  Protestants  neverthe-  attempt,  which  he  made  in  1557,  at  a  ooa- 

less  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  one  of  vention  at  Worms,  in  the  name  of  Ui 

the  pillars  of  their  faith.    They  attacked  party,  to  produce  a  corapromiae  with  the 

his    dogmas,    and    raised    suspicions  of  Catholics.    The  unity  of^he  cbureh  itm, 

his  orthodoxy.    Melanchthon  had  indeed  therefore,  Melanchthon's  last  wish,  whoi 

shown,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Catho-  he  died  at  Wittenberg,  April  19, 1560^61 

lies,  Uiat  many  an  ancient  usage,  and  even  years  of  age.    A  son  survived  him,  wbQ 

a  conditional  ackiiowledgrnetit  of  the  pa-  inherit^  the  virtues  but  not  the  ceiMi 

pal  autiiority,  did  not  seem  to  him  so  of  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  marned  ia 

dangerous  as  to  Lutiier.    Moreover,  the  Wittenbere.     His  eldest   daughter  disd 

gradual  approach  of  his  views  (respecting  in  1547 ;  his  wife,  in  1557.    The  over 

the  presence  of  Christ  m  tlie  aup^t^vo  uxidoua  mind  of  this  ffood  and  amiable 
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1  had  often  saddened  his  domestic  field-manhal  on  the  Sambre,  and  in  the 

but  he  was  no  where  more  amiable  countiy  of  Treves.    In  17d5,  he  was  re- 

1  the  bosom  of  his  fiunil^.    Modesty  moved  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  arid,  in 

milhy  were  exhibited  m  his  bodily  March,  1796,  to  that  of  Italy,  which  he 

ince.    No  one,  who  saw  him  for  commanded  for  a  short  time,  and  aAer- 

t  time,  would  have  recosnised  the  wards   served  under  different  generals, 

efbrmer,  in  his  almost  mminutive  who  succeeded  him.    In  1799,  he  was  at 

which  always  continued  meagre,  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  which 

lis  abstemiousness  and    industry,  acted  in  concert  with  the  Russiaiis  under 

I  hi^,  arched  and  open  forehead,  Suwarrow.    He  distinguished  liimself  at 

I  txight,  handsome  eyes,  announc-  the  battle  of  Cassano ;  was  present  at  those 

enerijpetic,  lively  mind,  which  this  of  Trebia  and  Novi ;  beat  Championnet  at 

ovenng  enclosed,  and  which  light-  Genola  (November  3),  and  took  CodL    In 

his  countenance  when  he  spoke.  1800,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Marengo.    He 

sonversation,  pleasantries  were  in-  died  in  1807. 

fled  with  the  most  sagacious  re-  Melasses.    (See  Molasses,) 

ind  no  one  left  him  without  havinff  Melcarthus.    (See  Hercules,)   ■ 

istructed  and  pleased.    He  loved  Melchisedek  (i.  e.  Iskng  of  righUous- 

society  at  his  table,  and  was  so  ne««)  is  called,  in  Genesis  7xiv,  18),  kinr 

lowaids  the  needy,  that  he  some-  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  (Ae  Most  High 

ivolved  himself  in  embarrassments.  God,    He  is  there  said  to  have  ofiered 

idy  benevolence,  which  was  the  Abram  bread  and  wine,  after  the  victory 

lental  trait  of  his  character,  em-  of  the  latter  over  the  four  lungs,  to  have 

aU  ndio  ^proached  him.    Open  blessed  him,  and  to  have  received  tithes 

suspicioufl^  he  alwinrs  spoke  from  of  the  booty.    Jesus  is  called  (Heb.vi,  20, 

in ;  (Mety,  a  dignified  simplicity,  vii,  1 — 22)  a  kifch-priestj  after  the  order  of 

locence  en  manners,  generositv  and  Melchisedek,  "[Uie  meaning  of  this  expres- 

were  to  him  so  natural,  that  it  sion,  and  the  dignity,  kingdom,  &C.,  of 

fficult  for  him  to  ascribe  opposite  Melchisedek,   are   not   srasfiictorily  ex- 

B  to  any  man ;  often  deceived  and  plained  by  critics. 

» he  was  long  in  learning  the  arts  Mxlchites  (Syrian,  Roffolists)  was  thcr 

M>Ue pMons  which  so  oflen  stood  name  given,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 

mj  or  hb  best  intentions.    But  this  tunes,  to  those  Oriental  Christians  who,  in 

CMStm^  benevolent  character,  gained  compliance  with  the  imperial  orders,  sub- 

m  devoted  love  of  his  disciples,  mitted  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 

lU  the  countries  of  Europe,  students  Chalcedon.  (q.  v.)    It  was,  at  a  later  peri- 

to  Wittenberff,  in  order  to  assem-  od,  given  to  the  Jacobites  in  Mesopota- 

md  him ;  and  3ie  spirit  of  profound  mia,  and  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  wlio  were 

ipaithd  investigation  which  he  in-  united  with  the  Roman  church. 

1,  had  a  beneficial  influence  long  Melchthal,    Arnold  of    (so  called 

a  death ;  and  his  exertions  to  pro-  from   the  place  of  his  residence  in  the 

location  in  general  are  never  to  be  canton  of  Underwalden) ;    one  of  tlie 

ii.    I^  therefore,  stronger  energies  founders  of  the  freedom  of  Switzerland. 

oater  deeds  must  be  allowed  to  The  governor  of  the  district,  under  Albert 

lisdnffuisbed  men  of  his  age,  he  of  Austria,  having  caused  a  yoke  of  oxen 

rays  lie  consider^  the  most  amia-  to  be  taken  from  the  plough  of  Arnold's 

•e  and  learned.  father,  a  rich  proprietor,  the  menial  of  the 

uieBS  (French,  signifying  ndscel-  tyrant  added  the  words,  "The  peasants 

paiticularly  used  intrench  Utera-  may  drag  the  plough  themselves,  if  they 

the  titles  of  miscellaneous  worics,  want  bread."  Arnold,  exasperated  by  the 
mgestirisd'uM  grande  Bihlioth^gue  insult,  wounded  the  servant,  and  saved 
^  Paris,  1779—1788).  himself  by  flight ;  but  his  fether  experi- 
iinrs.  (See  Garnet,)  enced  the  vengeance  of  the  governor,  who 
iS  (Greek,  Hack) ;  a  word  which,  deprived  him  of  sight  Arnold  now  Con- 
or abbreviated,  appears  in  manv  spired  with  two  friends,  FCust  and  Stauff- 
ind  words  used  in  English,  as  mel-  acher,  and  all  three  bound  themselves  by 
;  chieflv,  however,  scientific  terms,  an  oath,  on  a  night  of  November,  1307,  at 
■I,  zoblogical,  mmerelogical  and  Grutlin  (R<itli),  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
I  names.  of  Waldstetter  (see  Lucerne),  to  efiect  the 
ilS  ;  an  Austrian  general,  who,  deliverance  of  their  countiy.  Thev  prom- 
3  and  1794,  was  employed  as  ised  each  in  his  own  canton  to  defend  the 
{eneral,   and   then   as   lieutenant  cause  of  the  peo^Vft,  aii^i  vrc^  ^^  ^b»i^- 
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onco  of  tlio  communes,  to  restore  it)  at  the  reverend  IL  Bland  and  otherii  io  Se- 

every  sacrifice,  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  its  lections  from  the  Anthology* 
rights.    It  was  expressly  agreed  not  to       Msleda,  or  Mklita  ;  asDullidaDdcf 

jnjiiro  the  count  of  Hapsbui^  in  his  poe*  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  DabnHii: 

Hcssions  and  his  rights,  not  to  separate  lon«  17^  d(X  E« ;  laL  43^  45^  N.   From  US 

from  tlie  German  empire,  and  not  to  deny  to  1835,  loud  exploslonB  were  nmutHj 

tlicir  dues  to  tlie  abbeys,  or  the  nobles,  heard  on  the  island,  attended  with  a  eoi* 

They  were  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  siderable  agitation,  and  8U|^po0ed  lobee^ 

slieddiug  the  blood  of  the  territorial  offi-  sioned  by  Uie  shocks  of  an  eartbquaki^ei 

rers,  since  their  only  object  was  to  se^-  by  dischar^  ofsome  kind  of  gasfbiiMd 

cure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  in  the  interior  of  the  eaith.    (See  PaitieM 

freedom  inherited  from  their  forefatheim  ^ccouiU  (in  German.  Vienna,  1896L)  8qm 

(Sec  Switzerland,)  writers  consider  it  the  place  of  8l  Ptah 

Melcombe,  lord.    (See  DadingUnu)  shipwreck.    (See  MdUtu) 
Meleaoer  ;  the  son  of  (£neu%  king  of        Mbletiahs  ;  the  folkiwers  of  MeMni, 

Culydon ;  accordiug  to  some,  of  Mars  ^nd  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Bgypt,  wbo^  '■ 

Altliwo.    Ailer  tlie  birth  of  the  child,  the  tlie  year  306,  duiin|^theperBecutioDUBjK 

Parca}  came  to  Althiea,  and  detennin^  his  Diocletian,  had  a  dM^te  with  Peter,  bilk-  I 

fate.    Clotlio  said  tliat  he  would  be  maff-  op  of  Alesuuidria,  on  the  sulqect  of  ike 

iiaiiunous,  Lachesis  that  he  would  be  val-  readraiosion  of  some  lapsed  ChriMia 

iant,  and  Atropos  that  he  should  not  die  whom  he  (Meletius)  rejected.     MekM 

until  the  brand  which  lay  upon  the  hearth  was  deposed  by  Peter,  but  paid  no  n» 

was   consumed.      Altheea    immediately  tion  to  the  sentence,  and  even  mnad 

snatched    the  brand  from  the  fire,  and  the    right    of   consecrating    pieslym 

preserved  it  with  the  utmost  care.    Mele-  which,  by  the  laws  of  E^pt,  kdQii|al 

acer  soon  distinffuished  himself  as  a  hero,  only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,    fti 

lie  accompanied  the  Argonautic  expedi-  gravity  and  eloquence  drew  many  to  Mi 

tion,  gained  the  prize  for  throwing  the  dis-  party.    The  dissensions  therdqr  end 

CUB  at  tlie  funeral  games  established  by  among  the  Egyptian  deqgr  katod,  ei« 

Acastus,  an<l  distinguished  himself  partio-  after  the  council  of  Niee  nsd  fmlMMw 

iilurly  at  tlie  Calydonian  hunt  (See  Caly-  Meletius  to  exercise  the  episoonsl  dtflK 

don,)    ilc  killed  the  boar,  and  gave  the  till  almost  the  end  of  the  fonrui  oeflOiy. 

£(kiii  of  the  animal,  as  the  highest  token  llie  Meletians  joined  with  the  Arm 

of  reji^urd,  to  tiis  lioloved  Atalaiita,  who  against  the  par^  of  the  orthodox  Atfam- 

iiud  given  tlie  beast  the  first  wound.    The  sius,  bishop  of^  Alexandria,  but  iriita 

brothors  of  his  mother,  Idrus,  Plexippus  adopting  their  heresy.     Schisnuoicaofik 

and   Lynreiis,  conceiving  themselves  to  same  name  arose  at  Antioch,  when  Ncl^ 

have  Lieeii  injured,  robt)ed  Atnlanta  of  the  tins  of  Melitene,  in  Armenia,  was  ckoMi 

{^kiii,  wliile  slie  was  retuniiiig  home  to  bishop  (960)  by  the  Ariana,  and  wasaflff* 

ArcndiiL     Meleager,  unable  to  persuade  wards  driven  out,  on  account  of  liiionbv- 

tljoin  to  re^^urc  the  skin,  slew  tliem  ail  doxy.    Those  who  considered  liim  is  the 

three.     Ahh;ea,  furious  with  grief  for  the  true  bishop,  and  adhered  to  him  tkM^ 

<I(>ath  of  tuT  brothons  seized  the  fatal  when  he  returned  in  the  reign  of  Julia* 

bniiid,niid  ra>it  it  into  the  fire;  u})on  which  were    called  MdtHans.      At    ius  detfik 

Meleuger  died  in  great  agony.    This  story  which  took  place  in  tbe  year  361,  it* 

is  diiferenUy  tuld  by  oiIkt  writers.    Two  name  veas  discontinued ;  yet  tbe  diMfr 


.  ,  yet 

excellent  statues  of  Meleager  have  come  sions  of  the  church  at  Autioeh  dkl 

down  to  us  from  anticjuity.  cease  till  a  later  date.    The  Romaa  wA 

Melkager,  a  Greek  fxiet,  in  tlie  first  Greek    churches    reckon    this  MdM 

r<Mitury  liefore  the  conimenceinent  of  the  among  their  saints. 

Cliristian  era,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  Melicerta,  Mblicertes,  orMiucfi- 

and  a  n^sideut  at  Tyre,  died  in  tlie  isle  of  tub  ;  son  of  Ino,  or  Leucotfaea,  wbo,lMiif 

Cos,  whither  he  had  removed  in  the  latter  persecuted  bv  Juno,  leapt  into  tbe  Mi 

part  of  luH  life.    His  compositions,  con-  (See  ^o,  and  Alhamoi.)      MeUccrti  WM 

pisung  of  short  pieces,  or  epigrams,  are  changed  into  a  sea-god,  and  receifed  tka 

among  the  most  l>eautiful  relics  pR>ser\'e<l  name  of  Palttnum,     Sailon  leieitsed 

in  the  Grecian  Anthology  (q.  v.),  and,  in  him  as  their  protector,  who  carried  dnir 

the  simple  elegance  of  their  style  and  sen-  shattered  sliips  safely  into  port,  jNiiemkt 

timeiit,  lire  finely  contrasted  wiUi  die  pro-  was  called  Portumnui  (q.  v.)  by  the  B» 

ductioiis  of  more  recent  bards  in  the  same  mans.      He    is    coroinonly    i^pnMsa' 

collection.    Some  of  the  verses  of  Mele-  with  a  large  blue  beard,  a  kev  in  t* 

ager  have  been  translated  into  Enghah  by  liand,  or  huiguig  over  his  sboulder,  9t 
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wimminff.    The  cliief  deities  of  the  sea  system  with  still  stricter  consistency.  Par- 

kre  descnbed  riding  in  a  chariot    In  ma-  menidcs  allowed  credit  to  experience  ob- 

ly  seaport  towns,  temples  were  erected  tained  through  the  senses ;  Moliesiis  rcpre- 

D  honor  of  him,  and,  on  the  island  of  sented  all  existence  as  one  eternal,  unlim- 

renedos,  children  were  offered  to  him.  ited  and  immutable,  yet  material  being, 

Mklilot  (mdHohis  qfficinalia) ;  a  lesu-  and    rejected    the    experience    obtain^ 

ninous  plant,  somewhat  resemoling  do-  through  the  senses  ;  he  abo  maintained 

PWy^'iMl  fbrmeriy  referred  to  that  genus,  that  nothing  could  be  known,  with  cer- 

[t  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  now  natu-  tainty,  respecting  the  gods. 

nlized  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States.  Melita.    It  is  related,  in  the  Acts  of 

Ifae  root  is  biennial,  and  gives  out  one  or  the  Apostles,  that  Paul,  on  his  vovage  to 

nverel  stems,  which  attain  the  heisht  of  Rome,  was  cast  away  on  the  islancl  of  Me- 

ooe  or  two  feet,  and  are  provided  with  lita.    This  has  generally  been  considered 

HifoUate  leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  serrated  to  be  the  island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  name 

BD  the  marsiu ;  the  flowers  are  small,  nu-  of  which  was  Melita ;  but  some  critics 

acfous,  pale  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  an 

QDf  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  superior  island  on  tne  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the 

fiaves ;  tliey  are  succeeded  by  an  almost  Adriatic.    (See  Paulj  Mdeda,  and  Mal- 

febular  pod,  containing  a  solitary  seed.  Uu) 

iThen  ftesh,  the  plant  has  a  slight  odor,  Mellite,  or  Ho.ney-Stone,  in  mine- 

^uch  becomes  stronger,  and  very  pleas-  ralogy,  takes  its  name  from   its  yellow 

at^  after  it  has  been  dried.    It  seems  to  color,  like  that  of  honey.    Its  primitive 

nder  bay  more  agreeable  to  tlie  taste  of  flgiire  is  an  octahedron.    The  crj'stals  are 

itttey  who,  in  general,  and  more  especial-  small ;  their  surface  is  commonly  smooth 

'  sheep  and  goats,  arc  very  fond  of  it.    It  and  shining.    Internally,  it  is  s{)Iendent. 

adapted  to  every  kind  of  soil,  but,  in  It  is  transparent,  passuig  into  the  opaque, 

BtKfal,  is  not  culuvatcd  separately.    The  and  possesses  double  refraction.  It  is  sofl- 

riebiated  Gruyere  cheese  is  said  to  owe  er  than  amber,  and  brittle.    Specific  grav- 

i  excellence  partly  to  the  flowers  and  ity  1.5.  to  1.7.     It  becomes  electric  by 

wda  of  this  plant,  which  are  bruised  and  friction.    It  occurs  on  bituminous  wood 

daced  with  the  curd.  and  earthy  coal,  at  a  single  locality  in 

Melixtda;  akinffdomof  Zanguebar,on  Thuringia.     It  consists  of  46   mellitic 

M  eaalem  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  acid,  16  alumine,  and  38  water. 

eean,  having  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo  Mellitic  Acid  ;  discovered  by  Klap- 

B  tlie  north,  and  that  of  Zanzibar  on  the  roth  in  the  niellite,  or  honey  stone.    It  is 

Mtlk    Little  is  known  of  tlie  countiy,  procured  by  reducing  the  mellite  to  |)ow- 

its  sea-coast  The  mass  of  the  pop-  der,  and  boiling  it  with  aliout  72  times  its 

is  composed  of  native  negroes,  but  weieht  of  water;  the  alumine  is  precipi- 

rukrs  and  princij^  people  are  Arabs,  tated  in  the  fonii  of  flakes,  and  tlic  acid 

Wdmda^  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  In-  combines  with  tlie  water.    By  filtration 

ian  ocean,  in  lat  3^  15^  S.,  Ion.  40P  5^  £.  and  eva|)oration,  crystals  are  deposited,  in 

t  la  luge,  well  built,  and  contains  a  great  the  form  of  fine  needles,  or  in  small,  short 

antber  of  mosques.     Its  commerce  is  prisms.    It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 

4BrideFBUe,andisin  the  handsof  Asiat-  gen  and  oxygen.    In  combination   with 

K  being  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  the  earthy  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  it 

(fes  exports  are  gold,  copper,  iron  and  forms  compounds  called  meUaUs. 

jMK;  provisions  are  abundant,  and  easily  Melmoth,  William,  sou  of  an  eminent 

Aurined.    Vasco  de  Gama  was  well  re-  advocate,  author  of  a  work  entitled  The 

gpliad  here,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  Por-  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,  was 

i^goeee  soon  became  insupportable  to  the  bom  in  1/10,  and  received  a  liberal  cdu- 

ipifaittnts;  a  war  ensued,  and  tlie  city  cation,  but  does  not  apiiear  to  have  stiid- 

Ipi  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  re-  ied  at  eitlier  of  the  universities.    He  was 

ned  possession  of  it  till  161)8,  when  it  bred  to  the  law,  and,  in  1750,  received  the 

libi  reteken  by  the  Arabs.  appointment  of  commissioner  of  Imnk- 

-.- Mxussus,  son  of  Idiagenes,  and  a  na-  rupts,  but  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life 

tof  Santos,  flourished  about  444  B.  C.  in  literary  retirement  at  Shn^wsbiiry  and 

ii  distinguished  in  tlie  histoiy  of  his  Batli.    He  first  appeared  as  a  unriUT  nlKJut 

as  a  statesman  and  naval  com-  1742,  in  a  volume  of  I^tter^,  nuder  the 

As  a  philosopher,  he  is  conad-  name  of  FUzMbome,   which  have  been 

■a  beknuong  to  the  Eleatic  (q.  v.)  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  tlieir 

' ;  he  dirored  finom  Parmenides  in  style,  and  their  calni  and  liU>nil  remarks 

points^  by  developing  the  Eleatic  on  various  topics,  moral  and  literary.    In 
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1757,  this  production  was  followed  by  a  melo-dramatic  way.    Parte  of  opens  haw 

translation  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  been,  likewise,  connpoaed  in  this  way,  u, 

younger  (in  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  has  been  for  instance,  the  scene  of  incantatioD  ia 

reganled  as  one  of  the  liappiest  Tersions  Weber's  FYeiackQiz^  and  Bome  flcenH  ii 

ofa  Latin  autlior  in  the  English  langua^  the  Preciosa,  by  the  same.     Scbkfcl,  ii 

although  somewhat  enfeebled  by  a  desire  his  Lectures  on  Diamadc  Ait  and  lil^ 

to  oblitemtc  every  trace  of  a  Latin  style,  rature,   says,   ^  Uiuler    melo-diami,  the 

lio  was,  also,  the  translator  of  Cicero's  French  do  not  understand,  like  the  G» 

treatises  De  Amicitia  and  Dt  SenectuU,  mans,  a  play,  in  which  unonologiies  il- 

Tliesc  he  enriched  with  remarks,  literaiy  temate  with  instrumental  musk:  in  iks 

and  philosophical,  in  refutation  of  the  op-  pauses,  but  a  drama  in  higfa-flowD  pvoK^ 

posing  opinions  of  lord  Shaflesbuiy  and  representing     some     Strang     romitfk 

Sonnie  Jeiiyus,  the  first  of  whom  main-  scene,  with  suitable  decoFBHODS  said  ms- 

tained  that  tlie  non-existence  of  any  pre-  chinery."    Such  was  its  chaiacter  fim 

copt  in  favor  of  friendsliip  was  a  defect  in  1790  to  1820,  and  thia  sort  of  ezhililiDi 

the  Christian  system,  wtiile  tlie  second  became  popular,  also,  in  other  ooontM 

hold  that  very  circumstance  to  form  a  On  tlie  inclination  for  it  something  bsttr 

proof  of  its  divine  origin.    His  last  work  might  be  built,  for  most  melo-dramas  as 

was  memoirs  of  his  father,  under  the  title  tasteless  and  extravagant     Hie  new  mt- 

of  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent  Advocate  lo-dramas,  which  have  proceeded  fim  I 

and  Member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Mr.  Mel-  the  boulevards  in  Paris^  are  rude  dnmi^  I 

moth  died  at  Bath,  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  89.  in  which  music  is  interspersedy  now  mi  | 

Melo-drama  (from  the  Greek /ieXo(,  song,  then,  in  order  to  heighten  the  efifecc. 

aud  6fi'iita);  a  short,  half-musical  drama,        Meloot;  in  tlie  most  general  sense  of 

or  that  species  of  drama  in  which  the  the  wonl,  any  successive  connexion  a 

declamation  of  certain  passages  is  inter-  series  of  tones ;  in  a  more  narrow  senses i 

rupted  by  music.    It  is  called  monodrama  scries  of  tones  which  please  the  ear  If 

if  but  one  person  acts,  dnodrama  if  two  their  succession  and  variety ;  and,  is  t 

act.    It  differs  from  the  opera  and  ope-  still  narrower  sense,  tlie  particiilar  air  ff 

retta  in  this,  that  the  persons  do  not  sing,  tune  of  a  musical  piece.    By  melody,  is 

but  declaim,  and  the  music  only  fills  the  its  general,  musical  sense,  the  compoar 

pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing  tlie  strives  to  express  particular  states  of  ftd- 

feelings  expressed  by  the  actors.     Geii-  ing  or  disposition,  which,  in  pieces  cf 

orally,  the  subject  is  grave  or  passionate,  several  voices,  is  chiefly  effected  by  iIk 

The  German  melo-drama  is  of  a  lyrical  princiiMd  melody,  or  chief  voice,  to  wlack 

oh.'iructer,  with  comparatively  little  action,  the  other  voices,  with  tlieir  melodies,  ui 

Oi)j(^ctioii!!i  have  been  made  to  it  on  tliis  sul)ordinate.*    The    elements  by  wbidi 

•ground,  that  it  affonls  too  little  variety ;  tlie  composer  is  eiial)led    to    exprns  • 

tiiat  the  music  only  renders  it  more  mo-  beautiful  variety  of  sentiments  and  fed- 

iiutoiiuu:^  liecause  it  expresses  only  the  iiigs,  by  means  of  the  melodious  coDon- 

freliti<r  or  passion  already  expressed  in  ion  of  tones,  are  tlie  variety  of  tonei  in 

^vo^lls ;  that  the  course  of  feeling  is  inter-  themselves,  and  tlic  variety  of  tranotiiai 

rupted  by  the  music;  and  that  the  actor  from  one  tone  to  another,  to  which  is  ad 

is  enilMUTHssed  during  the  music,  being  to  be  added  the  variety  of  the  moveoKSB 

ol)Ii£]^Hl  to  till  the  pause  in  his  recitation 

bv  iwiitomimic  action.    The  firet  idea  of       *J"  "^  ^  ^  "**»*"•«  '^''T^J^Z 

./       1      1  1       T    T    »   ..^  melody  and  hannony,    we  may  owerve.  aa 

a  nielo-drama  was  given  by  J.  J.  Rous-  •,  -^  (^  ,^„  ,^  ^^^^f  ^^^  ^,j,.       „  ^ 

s'aii,  Ml  his  Pygmalion.      The  proiK?r  m-  mony  and  melody  as  more  op  Iw  iapantfL 

voiitor  of  the  German  melo-dramas,  how-  since  an  impartial  judemcnt  acknowkd^  ikr 

ever,  was  a  Gennun  actor  named  Brandes,  necessity  of  both,  Uioogfa  Rousseau,  in  the  l» 

wi,o  wished  to  prepare,  a  brilliant  ,>art  for  S^nisST  d^^JSl  ^ESSSIy^bet::^ 

Ijis  witc,  who  excelled  in  the  declamation  Gothic  bart>arism,  necessary 'bnly  for  duU  aorfb- 

ot  lyri<*  poetry.     Brandes  arranged  a  can-  cm  can.    One  of  the  most  scientific  iiwiiiiM 

tale  of  Gerstenlierg,  after  tlie  tosliion  of  of  France  says,  "Melody  is,   for  musie.  •!* 

rv«riiialioii.   G.Benda(q.v.)  composed  the  thought  is  for  poeuy,  or  drawing  for  paiM|; 

..'...•  .  «•     '.    MM  •   1  •    1    i-     -r  ^»  rhythm  is,  m  music,  what  metre  is  m  ue  in  « 

niusictorir.    I  his  kmd  of  performance  met  veVsificau'on,  or  peipecUve  in  draSiSl  aiiit 

with  irn?at  applause,  and  Goller  wrote  Ins  harmony,  bv  its  cadences,  Uie  vaiiety^  iu  e 

Medea;  others  followed.     But  the  inter-  cords,  the  fulhiess  of  tu  modulation,  the     — 
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lich  muric  proceeds  (rhythm).    McI-  pau^e,  which  the  hearer  wishes  here,  or  the 
md  rfaytlim  are  the  true  means  to    siHMxly  movement,  which  he  desires  in 
en   deligfat,    and   wlicre    they    are  other  places ;  tiic  necessity  of  the  repeti- 
ing,  the  gi^^ateet  puritv  of  harmony  tion  ot  wonls,  if  tlie  feeling  is  long  and 
ins  without  effect    The  proper  cs-  varied,  while  llie  word  is  sliort ;  the  child- 
'■  of  melody  consists  in  expnssion,  ish  impropriety  of  representing,  as  it  were 
a  ahravs  to  express  some  internal  by  imitative  sounds,  the  ideas  presented 
on,  and  eveiy  one  who  hears  it,  and  by  i)articular  wonls,  which  is  much  the 
le  to  understand  the  language,  must  some  as  if  a  dcclaimer,  every  time  that  he 
'Maiid  the  feeling  expressed.    But  as  pronounces  the  wonl  ocean^  were  to  en- 
ly,  in  the  hands  of  liie  composer,  is  deavor  to  represent  the  roaring  of  tlio 
ik  of  art  and  taste,  it  is  necessary  waves;  the  parts  where  dissonances  are 
ikeeveiyother  work  of  art,  it  should  admissible,  &c;  but  it  would  cariy  us 
&  whole,  in  which  the  various  means-  much  beyond  our  limits, 
imbined  to  produce  one  effect.    This  Meloe.    These  insects  have  the  elytra, 
;  must  be  such  that  the  hearer  is  or  wing  covers,  short,  extending  about 
constantly  interested,  and  can  give  half  the  length  of  the  body;  tlie  ontenme, 
•If  up,  with  pleasure,  to  the  impres-  or  feelen?,  are  jointed,  of  which  the  middle 
which  he  receives.    The  particular  divisiunn  are  the  largest    They  are  slow 
ies  of  a  good  melody  arc  these : — It  and  heavy  in  theur  motions,  and  have  a 
ispcnsablo  tliat  it  sliould  have  one  large  head.    They  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
aind  fundamental  tone,  which  re-  flowers  of  different  vegetables.    They  do 
I  proper  gradations  by  a  variation  not  occur  hi  as  large  numbers  as  some  of 
xl  to  the  expression.     This  con  be  the  genera  closely  allied  to  them,  viz., 
sd  only  by  letting  tlio  tones  proceed  canUuiri»  and  lyttOj  but  have,  in  common 
ling  to  a  certain  scale ;  otherwise  with  these  insects,  the  pro|M>rty  of^  blister- 
would  be  no  connexion  between  ing  the  human  skin.    Liumeiis  included 
The  chief  tone,  again,  must  be  the  well-known  and  valuable  Spanish  fly 
piiato'to  the  general  idea  to  be  ex-  in  tliis  genus ;  but  it  was  very  properly 
d,  because  eveir  kind  of  tone  bus  seimrated  from  it  by  Fabricius,  and  placed 
B  character,  and  the  finer  the  car  of  In  the  genus  cantharis,  of  which  it  forms 
tnpoeer  is,  the  better  will  he  always  the  type.    (Scio  Cantharides,)    These  in- 
'er  the  tone  wanted.    In  very  short  sects' emit  an  oleaginous,  yellowisli,  or 
iea^  or  tunes,  consisting  merely  of  a  reddish  liquid,  from  some  of  the  joints  of 
biief  pasaajfca,  the  same  fundamental  their  feet    In  some  parts  of  S])ain,  tliey 
nay  remain  tbrougliout,  or  perliaits  an^  used  in  i)lace  of  the  cantlmrides,  or 
nrer  into  its  dominanie ;  but  longer  mixed  with  them.    Mr.  Latreille  is  of 
■  require  change  of  tone,  that  the  hwr-  opinion  that  tliese  are  the  insects  s[)okcii 
abo  may  receive  modifications  ac-  of  liy  ancient  writers,  under  tlie  name  of 
\g  to  the  feeling.    Thirdly,  a  goo<l  bvpnstisj  and  which  they  considered  as 
y  requires  rhydim.  (q.  v.)    A  regular  very  injurious  to  cattle,  and  as  oftc^i  caus- 
ce  fiom  one  part  to  another,  whetlier  ing  their  death,  when    swallowed  with 
lac  or  motion  (danciugl  affects  the  tlieir  food.    The  M,  proscarabcnia,  which 
agreeably,  whilst  irregular  progress  is  a  native  of  Europe,  exudes  a  large 
ML    The  love  of  rhythm  is  one  of  quantity  of  a  fat,  oily  matter,  which  has 
oatgeneralfeelingsof  human  nature.  lNH.*n  highly   recommended   as   a  stim- 
ind  rhythm  every  where,  and   to  iilating  application  to  poisoned  wounds. 
St  IB  mdispensable,  as  tones  with-  There  are  many  sjiecies  of  this  genus 
Igtdarity  of  measure  would  distract  found  in  the  U.  States,  the  largest  of  which 
vttiy.    Hence  music  is  divided  into  is  die  M.  purpureus.     Mr.  Say  has  de- 
DB  or  tars;  these,  agaui,  are  divided  scribed  many  of  them  in  the  Jouniolbf 
to  prevent  monotony,  without  dis-  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  to  wliich 
g  the  general  regularity.    Accents  we  refer  for  detailed  accounts  of  them, 
ren  10  certain  parts,  and  It  is  {KKviblo  As  these  insects  pr)S8C8s  the  vesicating 
f  to  msist  the  expression  of  feeling,  property  to  a  considerable  degree,  they 
m  or  qirick,  gay  or  solemn  move-  might,   where   they    occur  in  sufficient 
I  and  by  the  variety  of  accents,  and  quantities,  form  a  veiy  cood  sulMtitute  for 
ren  or  uneven  time.  (q.  v.]    Much  the  canthurides  of  tlie  utops. 
be  aaid  respecting  tiie  skill  of  the  Melon.    The  tnuflk-melon  is  the  P^- 
i&tT  to  adapt  his  music,  not  oidy,  m  uct  of  the  cucumis  meJo^  a  rough «  trailing, 
il,tothe  idea  to  bd  expressed,  but  herbaceous  plant,  having  rounded,  anguujr 
in  song,  to  the  single  words,  to  the  leaves,  and  yellow,  funnel-shaiied  flowers. 
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aee  melon— melusina. 

Though  origioaUy  from  the  warmer  parts  the  apple,  she  was  a  Venus  viet 

of  Asa,  its  amiual  root  and  rapid  growth  she  appeara  to  have  been  model 

enable  it  to  be  cuhivated  in  the  abort  aum-  the   naked    VeDua    of    Prazhel 

merB  of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavor  Claiac's  and  de    Quincy^    Dee 

of  the  fruit  is  much  heightened  by  expo-  (Paris,  1821) ;  others  have  auppo 

sure  to  a  hot  sun.    The  form  of  the  miit  be  a  statue  of  Electra.    (See  Fen 

is,  in  general,  oval,  but  varies  exceedingly  Melpomknx  ;  one  of  tne  Muaei 

in  the  different  varieties,  which  are  very  ter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 

numerqus.    In  some,  the  external  sur&ce  sided  over  tragedy.    Horace  baa  a 

is  smooth ;  in  others,  rugged  or  netted,  the  finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to 

or  divided  into  segments^  longitudinal  roneas  of  lyric  poetiy.    She  was  | 

ffrooves.    The  odor  of  the  miit  is  delight-  represented  as  a  young  woman  m 

niL    The  flesh  is  usually  yellow,  and  nas  rious  countenance.    Her  ^armei 

a  sugary  and  delicious  taste.    It  has  been  splendid ;  she  wore  a  buakm,  am 

cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemo-  (ugger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 

riaL — ^Tlie  water-melon  is  the  product  of  sceptre  and  crowns, 

the  C.  cUruUugj  a  vine  somewhat  resem-  MaLaoss ;  a  town  in  Scotland 

bling  the  preceding,  but  having  the  leaves  Tweed,  35  miles  south  of  Edinbu 

deeply  divided  into  lobes.    It  is  smooth,  TiVW.;  lat  55^  38^  N. ;    pc^ 

rouncush,  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  3467.    A  short  distance  fixNn  th 

and  has  a  thin,green  rind    Theaeedsare  on  the  Tweed,  is  the  abbey  of 

black  or  red.    The  flesh  is  usually  red-  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magn 

dish,  sometimes  white,  icy,  and  has  a  the  kingdom.     It  is  one  of  the  nK 

sugary  taste ;  it  melts  in  tlie  mouth,  and  tiful  Gk>thic  structures  in  Great 

ia  extremely  refi^eahing.    It  is  cultivated,  the  admiration  of  strangen^and  n 

to  a  great  extent,  in  all  the  vi-arm  coun-  ited  by  travellers    It  waa  buih 

tries  of  both  continents,  and  even  in  high  David,  in  1136,  in  the  form  of  8i 

northern  latitudea.    It  serves  the  Egyp-  croai ;  258  ftet  long,  and  137i 

tians  for  meat  and  drink,  and  is  the  only  The  tower  is  mosdy  broken  down 

medicine  used  by  them  in  fevers.    These  a  famous  nurKiy  of  learning  and 

two  planta,  together  with  the  cucumber,  Melun  {Mdotbrnum) ;  an  aoci 

gouro,  &C.,  belong  to  the  natural  fiunily  of  F^rance,  on  the  Seme,  nine 

cuewrbUaeea.  from  Parir;  laL  48°  32^  N. ;  loo.  i 

Melos  (now  Milo);  an  island  of  tlie  It  hiut  nomc  inanufacturfs,  and  t 

iEgoan  8ea,  almut  tiO  sffuore  niiies  in  ex-  nual  fain* ;  pofmlation,  7250.     Tli 

tent,   with  about  500  mhabitantti.     The  h<*rv   foniis  an  iiUami,  and  is  on 

iMlaiid  lias  a  wild,  uncultivated  apfiear-  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  which 

anco,  sulphun^oufl  Kiinngtf   aboumi,  and  arch  of  159  feet  10  inolien  imn, 

volcanic  exlialatiomi  b4r»t  from  the  rocky  fwt  10  inches  high.     Louio  XIV 

and  stcriU;  soil.    Oil,  wine,  cotton  and  court  rPsidiHl  hen'  some  time,  du 

fniitH,  8tich  as  onuigcM,  nM*lons  (which  de-  war  of  tlic  Fnmde.     Alieillord  ert 

rive  their  nani«*  from  the  iitland),  fips  6ic^  \un  stchool  h«>re  in  tlie  twclAh  cent 

are  wtMliiceil.     Ix>n.  *i4^  24'  K. ;  lat  3G°  Mf.li'»i>'a;  a  well  known  |j*'rs« 

40^  \.     The  chi»»f  town,  Milo  (fonneriy  the  f}ur>- world  ;  acconlini;  to  mhim 

Melo«),  i*i  now  (K*cupied  by  only  40  faini-  of  teniale  st^a-ileinon,  acronling  t« 

lieii.     in  lH14,lmron  von  flaller  discover-  the  dauKhter  of  a  king  of  AUmuiu 

ed,  on  the  tiite  of  the  ancient  city,  an  atn-  fair}-.      PanicclHim  nutkesi  her  a 

phillieatre  of  mari>le,  with  nunierouH  fmg-  She   in  giuienilly  conMiden>«l  a  | 

nientM  of  btatiies  aiul  columns,  which  wen*  fain',  wIhi  niarrie«l  a  princ(>  of  tii< 

IxMight  by  the   pn*!«*nt  king  of  Havana,  of  Lutupian.     She  wqh,  like  nn* 

In  the  vicinity  a  Greek  iM'a«ant  ban  tfinct>  of  her  time,  ohligini^  on  certain  da; 

foun<l  (IHtJO)  a  Ktatiie  of  VeuuM,  with  three  month,  to  take  the  Hliaiw  of  a  ftukt, 

li«'nneH   (q.  v.)   tifrnnv  three   ftvt   liiirii,  in   nii|MH*t   to   luilf  h«*r  iMnly  ;   » 

which  were  IxMiglit  by  tiie  marquis  de  la  therefore,  rtrictly  enjoinetl  iIm'  \m\ 

Rivi«-rv,  French  ainbaHsador  at  (\>nt<taiiti-  hiii4iand,  with  whom  sIh*  \\\t%i  ii> 

iHipks  and  are  now  in  the  niyal  rnusiunn  pily  in  the  castle  of  Liisignan,  to  k 

at  l*arii«.     The  Wntis  is  of  the  tiiiecft  Pa-  alone  on  mich  days  arid  not  to 

rian  ntariik*  ( f'rrcAf Mo),  to  which  the  iN>k>r  l(H>k  at   her.     Tlie  priuc«\  howt- 

of  ivor)' haji  l>«*niriven;  it  is  called  hv  the  other  mortals  was  curi«HiJN,  rnu-i 

Parisian    ainateurM,   la   Frmme  du  i\j>rtf,  chaiiibtT  on  one  of  tlie  fiwiNd«ir, 

TlKHigh  much  injurt^d,  the  liead  is  ncK  and  naw  her  in  her  state  of  nM*tai: 

sepanoed  fiom  the  body.    As  abe  bekl  m    She  immediately  uttered  a 
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nd  dinppeared ;  but  ever  after,  when  an  Memel.    (See  Niemtn,) 

■poftant  death  was  about  to  take  place  Memi^on,  according  to  iable,  was  the  son 

ittie  fiunily  of-Lusignan,  and  when  they  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  and  the  brother 

toune  related  to  the  kings  of  France,  also  of  Emathon.    According  to  some,  ho  was 

I  Ae  royal  family,  she  appeared  in  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  according  to  odiers,  of 

MNmiiiig  dress,  on  a  lofty  tower  of  the  the  Assyriana    He  built  a  splendid  pal- 

Hda,  until,  at  last,  this  tower  was  demol-  ace  and  a  labyrinth  at  A^dos,  in  Egypt, 

Aedy  in  1574,  by  order  of  the  duke  de  and  another  palace    at  Susa,  in  Persia, 

loBfpenwer,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  which  city  received  from  him  the  epithet 

Mnreot,  by  fr&quent  apparitions.    Various  of  Memnonia.    Priam,  king  of  Troy,  in- 

mmooB  of  this  story  exist.  duced  him,  by  the  present  of  a  golden 

. HxLvii.,   sir  James,  a  statesman  and  vine,  to  come  to  his  assistance  against  the 

i^tti'iiiii,  was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fife-  Greeks.    He  performed  many  valiant  ez- 

bro,  in  1530 ;  and,  at  the  ase  of  14,  be-  ploits,  and  wounded  Achilles  himself,  by 

Ime  page  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  then  whom  he  was  finally  killed.    Jupiter,  be- 

tfi  to  the  dauphin  of  France.    After  ing  requested  by  Aurora  to  honor  her  son 

wnag  mvelled  and  visited  the  court  of  with  some  peculiar  mark  of  distinction, 

■  CMCtor  palatine,  with  whom  he  re-  caused  an  innumerable  crowd  of  binls  to 

liined  three  years,  on  the  accession  of  arise  from  his  ashes  (Memnonides),  which 

tmj  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  Melvil  annually  returned  to  his  grave,  and  fought 

Biwred  her,  and  was  made  privy  coun-  with  each  other,  thus  solemnizing,  as  it 

iHor  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  were,  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  inem- 

■A  continued  her  confidential    servant  ory.    After  his  death,  he  was  worshipped 

MD   lier   imprisonment    in    Lochlevcn  as  a  hero.    At  Thebes,  on  tlie  left  bank  of 

■de.    He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Eliza-  the  Nile,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium 

Mil.  and  maintained  correspondences  in  (palace  of  Memnon),  are.  still  to  be  seen 

b||^~^  in  ftivor  of  Mary's  succession  to  tne  remains  of  colossal  statues  of  Mem- 

|B%iisltfh  crown.  He  died  in  1606.   He  non.    One  of  these  uttered  a  joyfUl  sound 

ft  K  htftorical  work  in  manuscript,  which  when  the  sun  rose  and  shone  upon  it,  but 

•■  publiflhed  in  1683,  under  the  title  of  when  the  sun  set,  the  sound  was  mourn- 

'—  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  of  Hall-hill,  fliL    It  is  also  related,  that  it  shed  tears, 

an  impartial  Account  of  the  and  gave  out  oracular  responses  in  seven 

reinaikable  Affairs  of  State  during  verses.    This  sound  was  heard  till  the 

t  Age.  fourth  centuiy  after  Christ    Descriptions 

;viLLE  IsLAifD,  in  the  Polar  sea ;  one  of  this  sounding  statue,  and  accounts  of 

f-llie  north  Georgian  sroup,  between  74^  tlie  sound  heard,  are  to  be  found  in  the 

id  70^  W  N.  lat,  and  105°  40^  and  113^  works  of  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  and  among 

W  W.  km.    It  is  surrounded  with  enor-  modem  authors,  in  those  of  Pococke  and 

looi  masses  of  ice,  and  the  only  vegcta-  Norden.    There  have  been  many  hypoth- 

IBB  M  moss.    Captain  Parry  discovered  eses  concerning  its  nature,  and  also  con- 

;iil  1819^  and  passed  the  winter  of  1819-  ccming  the  story  of  Memnon.    Bottiger, 

PdMSie.    Its  only  inhabitant  in  winter  is  in  his  JlmaUhuL  (vol.  ii,  ]>age  174),  shows 

twiiite  bear.    (See  Polar  Sta8,\ — Md-  that  Memnon  and  Phamenophis  were  the 

\  m  also  the  name  given  to  an  island  of  same,  and  that  th^  statue  of  Memnon  rep- 

|b  Indian  ocean,  near  the  northern  coast  resents  a  hero  worshipping  the  sun,  a  king 

Olaw  Holland ;   lat  IP  20^  S. ;  lou.  or  priest  saluting  the  god.    Belzoni  de- 

■^  4ff  E.    It  was  discovered  by  captain  posited  in  the  British  museum,  in  1818,  the 

Dta^  in  1818,  and,  in  1824,  the  English  head  of  such  a  statue  of  Memnon,  which 

fJMmnient  fi>rmed  a  colony  there,  for  the  is  called  the  younger  Memnon. 

liipoaB  of  establishing  commercial  rela-  Memoirs,  Historical,  are  writings  in 

ilM  with  the  Mdays.    The  settlement  re-  which  a  person  sketches  the  events  expe- 

Ifted  the  name  of  King's  cove,  and  the  rienced  and  wimessed  by  himself  to  tur- 

JRrbor  that  of  Port  Coddmm,  nish  matter  for  his  own  reflection.    They 

•  y*-**- ;  the  most  northern  town  of  difier  from  a  complete  history  or  chroni- 

InMa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dange,  on  cle  in  the  limited  nature  of  their  subject, 

lla  Knriaehe  Hafif ;  lat  55®  4Sf  N.  *,  Ion.  treadng  only  of  particular  events  or  per- 

jlf  3^ ;  population  8400,  enffaged  in  ship-  sons ;  Uicir  authors,  too,  have  e|thcr  taken 

Mding^   nianu&cturcs  and   commerce,  part,  personally,  in  the  scenes  described, 

SnbttiMnr  is  good,  safe,  and  stroneiy  for-  or  have  been  connected  with  the  ^tors  so 

Hid*    About  600  ships  enter  and  leave  it  intimately  as  to  have  derived  their  infor- 

WtAf*    Its  exports  are  com,  hemp,  skins,  mation  from  the  most  tnist- worthy  sources. 

Mi  llnx  seed  and  wood  from  LiAuania.  We  are  not  to  ex^<:l  from  \\\«av  xVsa  ismecw^ 
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pn'cibion  of  arraii(^iiiont  niiii  styh*  wliirh  ilw  ljistor\-  of  lior  youtli  (I.*!*'!! — >'] 
u  n'<|iiin.tl   in   a  n>giilur  liistonriil  work.  iiiiK'h,  ultiioii^rh  M>iii«Mv|jtit  iinifn'i 
Tlitty  uni,  however,  luon?  viiUiubl*'  in  pro*  gunrt*  ami  frniininc  ufln»iini''^  liiit 
|»urtion  ak  Uiiu  liccnw;  la  not  alMirte«i,  and  muiic  tinn*,  cviilrni  ^mmI  nattin'  ■ 
the  ivlution  iri  eoMy  without  Inmu^'  uv^Vi-  1715,*2  vols.}.   .\iihiirn*'{l.VW)  — lU* 
f^vtit    Th«.*y  fiiniitih  tlie  hiquin'r  with  in-  r<t4'ninni,  l4^f)t•'{  vols^toho), will i .-ill  I 
tfretftin^r  indivithml  unerdoten,  ni\m   vx-  tiahiy,  h in  ettronttTV,  his  fn>**«h mi  I 
|NMi:  thi'  niodt  dnrrct  niotiv(>*s  ihscloni*  the  iii^  on  ruhnnny,  und'  his  far-ffti  h< 
whole  I'luumrter  ofevcntH,  whirh  an*  ol\i*n  otirn  iniinK'lliirihIe  lApn'TeiiiHis  i* 
liajx'ly    mentioned,  «tntin'ly    omitted,    or  thor  of  ^•tit  ini|N>rtaiire  fur  ihi- 
merely  hinteil  at  with  a  timid  rin*nnu<|NM*-  of  his  times  hut  mu.^t  U*  eonMihi 
tion,  in  lnMikri  of  fp'neral  histor}', deveIo|N'  r»iitii>n.     Ko<*hi*fi>nrnnh,  a  ni>hlfi 
di'tiiiU  of  MM^nU   plotH  and   |»n>jiM*tH,  of  fhe  acutest  wit,  and  a  d«i*p  knoi^h- 
wtiich  the  n^suU  only  is  notinsl  in  history,  Iiuman   naiiin',  ^\ho    dcsMTilN^il   ti 
and,  und«Teertniii  limitation.H,  they  an*  fu-  tnrlmnees  of  the  Fnimlr  [VVi^ — .V 
titled  to  a  hi^ch  ilr^^n'e  of  en.'dit.     'I*h<y  i  hi*  hand  of  n  master,  hass  not  with  >: 
iire  no  k^ss  intiTiv^tin^  on  arrouiit  of  sho\\-  hi-*  ohvious  |Nirtiality,  <;n*at  elrnni- 
in^  the  iiidivi<hml  rhanictiT  of  the  writiT  s.-i^irit\     in     narrating    ami    dm 
in   hi<<  inanmT  id*  rrhitin!;  wrnts,  r\<n  events,  fornishrs  ailmirahli'|Nirtniii' 
hupiiosin^  his  vie\%s  ti>  In>  partial,  hiiiili'd,  priiieipal  |K'rs<inai;i's  dcsrrilM'd,  ami 
und  alfi'i'teil  liy  fKirty  pnjudie4>.     ThrM;  tiiisniish«-d  for  animation  and  natiii 
ipiulitieM  civc   them  an    lulvanuifie    over  orimr.      ITw  Myle  (nhirh    is  oth-ii 
otlier  kindrt  of  historical   wrilinL'?-,  >iii<'e  hlile  prrtprii-ty,  eonifmnf I  to  that  i»! 
they  .>;itisfy  tin*  mm;   n-ailiT  lor  aniii^e-  iiis)  is  plain,  manly  and  HMitrntim 
ment,  as  well  as  thf  sun h -lit  ;  the  om*  hy  hi^  lan;;naf(4*  pnn*,  nifosunii  and  i 
the  ple.'i>ing  ne^lif^i'iiei*  of  tlii'ir  maun'-r,  (Tn-voux,    1754,   *2  voIh.,    r^nn*. : 
and  the  other  hv  tlit>  vahir  of  thi'ir  mai«*-  IKM,    l^mo.).     Anionp  ihi'  otb«-r 
rifds  ;  although  it  miis>(  hir  ai'kiiowlcd;;rd,  runs  Fn'Aeh  meinoin*,  iliosi*  of  U* 
that  to  (he  hiltiT,  tin*  historind   friiii*i>m  Ih'  Hrii'iin**,  De  Torry  ainl  M(Hit\ 
uf  I  hem  n  a  dilficuh  ia<*k.     \i-nophoii*s  of  <>s]MTial  inten>M  f«ir  diplomatists. 
Anahasis,   and    Ciesjir's   arroimis   of  his  nm\    mention   «lw>   iIh»m*   of  Si.  : 
i'a:ri|Nii::iis  (<*omm«'ni:irii>}  un*  ;r<'nfratly  DueliM    and     madaiinr    iri^piiuty, 
r;Mif>idiMi-il   us  ih*'  oitli'sf  iiiMnoii*^.     Hut  tln-M' may  In*  aildiil  al"!!!  the  wtirk^ 
Kiiinet' is    the  iiutiv>*  Miil  oi*  un nvnrtu,  \n  Ahlii- S<>iilNvii".  tin*  (Ntiiti-^^i'tri.-   •■ 
iIm- lii?«t»iriral  liJi  Titiin*  111"  whii'h  i"iiiii.'r\,  Jartjiu-    |{iiii«i-:in  ;   ili«*  <'iirn-|iii 
thi'V     fHiHi    a    nn(.(>ii-it     iH'i'idiariiv.    .".'nl  nl'(;riiiiiii  ntid  of  La  ll:ti|N- :  tin    I* 
\\ii»-n',  MiiiT  llii' fill!  I'f  ihi    lit'hTiilli  r -ii-  1*  ii-li.-iii!ii-'ii7 ;    ilic   (\msiir ■'•*'... f^ 
tury,  \\\*'\  ha\«*  h"i  II  «"«iiiiiiiii:tll\  I»i'i'«i'iiM!i;  /*.  rt!.-*iii  of  Maiiaiin'  di-  S.^m  1  :    i 
Minn' iiiiirii-n»ij*.     'I'l.  •  :ii' iiu'ii>  "t'  I'li.-'iji  x\.irK    «.n    Siianl    aiiti    thi'    I"*;)!   *•• 
d'C-'inn  -.  fhanr  tMi',Sii!I\ .  Ji'iiivilN  ; '.-I  i;i  ■  .U' ;f/.T' <r  «if  .Mailain>>  l.inM-ii-  .1 
iTiidiMi!  •!•'   Ki-l/    -  ••   ill'—*   arli-l'".  iiinl  !.i..  *\  ••.      Wiiliiii  a  li-w  x-rn--.  !}..  ' 
/■'■■f  ri  'i   Iti't li'tuT'     II  -  '  .■    |»:ir:i'"ulji:'  !i'»-  I-  •  ii  In  ::iiii  lo  I*ari>  f»»iir  lmi  ;i!  •  i-l- 
»:■•■•.     Thi-  iii'-iji  I.I-  "t'  "Mrsr'.'ii  i!ii  ll'  II  .\.  i<i' Mii-:oiiir*i.  uhM'h  an*  ol"lii::li  i:oj- 
\^iiii!i    i-'it'"   l«»   lli»'   jHi.-'i    I'  .rii  l'»|.!  to  i  •!' Iiitiarii'*    Jiliil    ri>lliTf«i|'*  ;  tin- 
I'.lii     I'.tri-«,    l.'i'i '.  l-il.'i.  I -i:*'    !  i>i   a  !i,"i!-  1'-,ll,   tifn    nttnpl'tt    ih.n   ,yi*'ni,ir»% 
r:;ii/-l    toini,  !»\     l/i'ii''»-i ;,   Pari-,  I7.*i-.  7  >:  i'  ii'sl-tin  if-     //■»;. k#  i!i  ^    n.t   t'     /»'■ 
\'il«.  .  Hit-   ih?*l.lij:i|oh«'l    r 'f   \  .'_'"!■•!;"   •!'•-  I'if'Ht^n   , /,Ji.''i/,W*  juji  f:i' itn   ('■■■. 
I'pi  ■inuii  a:i<l  lh»'   hi'innal   !•  •  l.i.-  w !   ■  h  ,'ti  in  .v^i^'mM'  >'i*i»7f  ;  *ir*'i''A  .\" 
|i]>-\  ih-plax.      IJl:ii"»»'    «!•'    M-  !.:!  I- .  i::    'i>  «'..■,.'.     . /.'/i  nr    tf    if,  .'^     ffn.-,:' 
jii'jii-i.f-^,  l.VJl — li'',  i*alli   1.  ll*    H- liiv    l\.  I    '1^'...      t  hivii'S' ,   /"»'■    .V"im'-'.- 

/'i'  .I'lWi-     > './ '.-I     |*,m*,  17  I'i,  l\'»!'..  r.Vll".   .  'j'i:.'«     I'lilli-i'lJiil Ii-I*!.-*     iif     \'2    \ 

i-  lio  |i '.-  liTiiik  in  I- It  aliiii' ll,- invri  ri-.i!".  :.:i  |   i-  i'ii|ii|il' i.-il.      'I'lii'   >■  ri.-    i    ■< 

tii-iii  ill  •'••{ii:o>'ri<i  :i::  lii->i>wii  \ii:-!i-<. :  l.,i--  iiiii  I    and   ('i>iiliiiiia?iiiii  nl' ''i-    -n- 

\\  and  -inkii*:;  ill  ■>'iiiithiii  i**  lili  iiii<  ll  v\i'|i  und'-i'   tlit<   tilji*    of   foil'   fj<»M.  tt  . 

i!m'    \i  iiM»-«"iif*«   III'  all  "Id  «iMj' ?■.      ^li-  y,  ti»  mmt  itt  ./■   Ilnxn  If  .ju."  .•*'  'f  ^ 

i'iii  I  i!>-  ( 'a-lt-Jii.-ei  ■•>«   iii<«!iiijiii<»hi>ii  I'li;- 'I,.'  ,.-'»    /'iirM,  #  fi/i* /im   mi    I7irt.  ,-|||.1     i-^i 

lii;»li«"«r   iNilj'iiMJ  li>iiii-T\,  I'lir  ilii-  *...irii|-  r.itii.'i'd    and    •  ihii-il  !»v  rtiir-if.     '{' 

iir«",  iiuitiiiiiy  and  •*!•  iiini  •^'^  nt  hi- pitli:-  \>iiiiii|i<  of  tlii«  ?m-i*oiiiI  ^■t'.'-'^   ^I'}**"' 

OHMil,  .1-   imirli  a-  t<ir    lii«   •li:!nilii  d  .i.kI  \{iril.     \^'S\.       riiiii'Jiiilr     li.i-    p'l' 

truiit|ini     ni'iiiiM  I        ^l«:n'iin.,      IVil'     7".  tin  «>i- iwoi'mIIitIiiiim  \%iih   ili»- i:r»  .i 

l5rnK.«|«i,    I7;il,  .'1  \«.il-..  I'lh-*.      ^larL'ai^  ■  |>'>::iaphii*ai  ai'i'iirm*).     TiM- tti.r!  . 

«if  ValoiM,  tbf   wife  id' ll«*iiry  |\\   n-iaTi«  lii'tion  of  inrmoiiH,  |Hdi!L-ht-<l  an>i  > 
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relatiDg  to  the  French  revolution,  mention  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  his   own 

collection,  edited  by  Berville  and  Times ;  Pepys's  Memoirs,  comprising  his 

re,  may  b^  r^;arded  as  a  che/tPauvre  Diary,  from  1659  to  1669 ;  Evelyn's  Me- 

dnd.    Each  work  is  preened  by  a  moirs,    comprising  his  Dianr,  from  1641 

the  author  ;  the  very  correct  text  is  to    1705—6  ;    Horace     Walpole's    Me- 

panied  by  emendatory,  explanatory  moirs    of  the  last  ten  Years  of  George 

pplementaiy  notes,  and  at  the  close  II ;  Calamy's  Life  and  Times   (1671  to 

DeFally  the  pUees  juatificatives,  se-  1731)  ;    Life    of    Edward,    Lord    Her- 

and  anranffed  with  great  judgment  bert    of    Cherbury ;    Melvil's    Memoirs 

jcuncy.    This  collection  is  to  con-  relating  to  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

'  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Roland,  Mary,  Queen  of  ^ots,  and  James  I ;  Lil- 

arquis  of  Ferri^res,  Linguet,  Du-  ly's  Life  and  Times,  from  16^  to  1681 ; 

be  marquis  of  Bouill^,  baron  Besen-  Memoirs  of  Gilbert  Wakefield  ;  Claren- 

lilly,  Rabaud  de  St  Etienne,  Mou-  don's  Life ;   Life    of  Richard    Watson, 

le  marquis  of  Lally-Tollendal,  the  Bishop  of  LandalOT ;  Memoirs  of  William 

jsof  Rochambeau,Rioufire,  Rivarol,  Hayley, — all  written  by  the  men  whose 

t,  general  Puisaye,  the  marquis  of  names  they  bear.    Among  the  American 

squiou,    Camille    Desmoulins,    St  works  of  this  class  are  Winthrop's  Jour- 

iecker,  Cl^iy,  Mallet  du  Pan,  Bar-  nal ;  Mather's  Magnalia ;  Memoirs  of  R. 

Cy  Fn^ron,  uarat,  general    Doppe,  H.  Lee;   of  Josi&  Quincy,  Jun.  &c. ; 

larchais,  Ramel,  Aym^j  Marmontel,  Jefferson's    posthumous    woriu    contain 

tpeau,  Ajitonelle,  Courtois,  Dumou-  much  information  respecting  the  writer's 

iadaQieCampan,MorelIet,  and  many  .times.    Short  hterary  treatises,  especially 

The  fourth  collection  contains  those  papers  read  before  literary  societies, 

iiB  of  the  English  revolution,  trans-  are  also  called  memoirs.    The  Mhnovrts 

ind  edited  by  Guizot    This  collec-  dt  VAccdhnie  des  Inscriptions  d  BdUs-ld- 

also  conducted  with  great  judgment,  ires  (Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 

ipanied  with    introductions,  notes,  tions  and  Belles-lettres),  and  other  collec- 

ocuments,  and  deserves  a  place  in  tions  of  this  description,  are  well  known, 

large  library.    It  consists  of  25  vol-  Memorial  ;  in  general,  whatever  serves 

containing  the  memoirs  of  Thomas  to  preseiTe  the  memory  of  any  thing ;  also 

or  the  history  of  the  Long  Parlia-  a  written  representation ;  e.  g.  state  papeiB, 

those  of  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  in  which  the  usual  forms,  or  most  of  them, 

hed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1,  sir  especially  sealing,  are  wanting.    They  are 

Berkley,    Tliomas    Herbert     and  much  used  in  the  negotiations  of  minis- 

Hollis,  Fairfax,  Huntington,  Mrs.  ters,  sometimes  in  the  replies  and  resolu- 

linson,    Ludlow,    lord     Clarendon,  tions  of  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of 

t.    Temple,    Rercsby,   and    others,  avoiding  all  disj)utes  in  reganl  to  rank  and 

erman,  works   of  this   description  ceremonials.     There  are  three  sorts ;    Ist. 

ery    rare.     Among    the    most    in-  those  containing  an  address,  date  and  sig- 

ng  of  these  are  memoirs  of  the  nature,  in  which  the  ^vriter  speaks  in  the 

avine  of  Bayreuth,   the    gister  of  first  person,  and  the  second  person  is  used 

ric  the  Great,  originally  written  in  of  the  individual  addressed  (memorials  in 

'rench   language  ;  and  among  the  tlie  form  of  letters) ;  2d.  those  which  also 

mportant  are  Siose  of  Frederic  the  contain  an  address,  date  and  signature,  but 

himself,  Histoire  de  mon  Temps  (His-  in  which  the  vmtcr  speaks  of  himself  in 

tf  my  own  Times),  &c.     Dohm's  the  third  person  (memorials  proper) ;  3d. 

^  valuable  Memoirs  are  of  a  tlifFerent  tliose  which  have  no  address,  and  often 

irom  those  of  which  we  treat  here,  no  signature,  and  in  which  the  writer  and 

ting  of  a  series  of  historical  treatises  the  person  addressed  are  both  spoken  of 

the  events  of  our  times,  in  which  in  the  tliird  person  (notes).    These  papers 

I  has  taken  more  or  less  part,or  respect-  are  either  written  and  delivered  by  the 

liich  he  has  made  investigations.  The  court  or  by  tlie  minisie/.     To  the  former 

iraent  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  and  belong  (a.)    circulars  to  tlie  diplomatic 

beequent  death  have  given  rise  to  the  corps,  that  is,  to  the  foreign  agents  residing; 

»tion  of  many  works  of  this  sort,  at  a  court,  cx)mmunicating  or  requestip.g 

which    we   have  obtained    valu-  information,  commonly  with  the  signature 

iccounts  of  the  most  important  oc-  of  the  secretary  or  minister  of  foreign  af- 

Qces  and  most  prominent  characters  fairs ;  also  (b.)  the  answer  of  a  co.urt  to 

r  times.    (See  the  works  mentioned  the  memorial  of    an    ambassadar  ;    (c.) 

le    article  ,Yapoleon.)     Among  the  notes  to  a  foreign  cabinet,  or  to  a  foreign 

oh  works  of  this  description,  we  may  ambassador,  to  be  transmitted,  with  a  me- 
34* 
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niorial  to  his  cabinet    The  communica-  all  ideas  received  fiom  the    senses,  ts 

tioiiB  of  aiiibassadorB   to   the  courts  at  ^vell  as  those  of  an  abstract  character;  all 

which  they  reside,  are  generally  meniori-  feelings  and  emotions.     Th^  power  of 

als,  but  sometimes  mere  notes;  letters  are  memory,  in  regard  to  ideas  received  from 

no  longer  in  use.  the  senses,  appears  to  be  strongest  in  it- 

Memort  ;  that  faculty  of  the   mind  gard  to  tlic  sense  of  sig^t     "^e  are  able 

which  receives  ideas  presented  to  the  un-  to  remember  a  temple,  a  picture,  a  land- 

deratanding,  retains   them,   and  exhibits  scape,  a  ftce,  with  greet  deomesB  and 

tliem    again.      Its    power   of  recalling  truth.    The  ideas  of  sounds  are,  also,  voy 

ideas  is  sometimes  exercised  with,  some-  strongly  retained,  tlie  memoiy  of  tbem 

tunes  without,  an  act  of  volition.      Its  being  more  perfect  in  propoition  as  the 

strength  may  be  greatly  increased  by  judi-  sense  of  hearing  is  more  nice.     Miaie 

cious  culture.    Memory  is  so  prominent  a  may  Ix)  remembered  very  distincshr.    Itii 

faculty  of  the  human  mind,  so  necessar}',  not  so  with  tlie  three  other  senses,  aadi, 

both  in  the  most  common  transactions  and  feeling,  and  taste.     The  ideas  recdierf 

tliehighestpursuitsof  life,  BO  curious  in  its  through  these  senses,  it   levould  spps^ 

phenomena,  and,  at  times,  so  capricious,  cannot  be  remembered  with  the  same  lin> 

that  it  formed,  even  at  u  very  early  |)criod,  liucss.    It  is  difficult  to  recall,  with  mnd 

&  subject  of  philosophical  rcseiuxsh ;  and,  distincmess,    the  pain  of  a  wound ;  wt 

to  a  certain  degree,  more  is  kno\^ii  about  usuolly  retain  little  more  than  the  geunl 

it  than  aljout  any  other  faculty ;  but,  l)e-  idea  of  suffering.*    So  particular  tBrta 

yond  this  ]K)int,  it  is  as  incom])rehensible  arc  not  easily  recalled.    £xercise,  Indeed^ 

as  the  otlicr  powers.    It  is  easy  to  talk  of  may  give  tlie  memoiy  conaderable  pow* 

the  memory  in  metaphors,  to  6]>cakof  im-  er  even  over  these  ideas.    The  UMs  of 

prcssions  on  the  mind,  storehouse  of  ideas,  his  favorite  dishes  dwelte  in  the  mind  cf 

recalling  ideas,  &c. ;  but  what  is  this  im-  the  gourmand,  and,  without  nraking  pf^ 

pression  ?  where  is  it  made  ?  and  what  tensions  to  eourmandtnef  a  man  mav  le* 

docs  the  word  signify,  as  applied  to  tlie  member,  wiSi  some  distinctness^  the  nror 

mind  ?    It  is  only  a  metaphor,  taken  from  of  a  canvass-back  duck.      The  impnS' 

the  physical  world,  to  illustrate  an  act  of  sions  of  smell  are  still  more  difficult  tok 

tiic  mind,  which  we  can  only  represent  recalle<l.    Still,  however,  though  tlw  on- 

ligurnti  vely,  and  reasoning  on  this  assump-  aided  memory  does  not  easily  recall  idm 

tion  is  but  a  petitio  prindpii.     Without  received  fhom  the  senses,  yet  when  ettfl^ 

memory,  tlie  whole  uniiiml  world  would  nal  means  of  comparison  arc  presented 

ho  redu<!ed  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life,  they  are   immediately  revived.     If  ne 

such  as  we  obser\'c  in  tlie  lowest  classes  of  smell  a  flower  in  this  spring,  we  recolke^ 

animals,  because  any  variety  of  oction  pre-  ut  once  distinctly,  the  smell  of  the  same  ii 

supposes  mcmor}\*     Memory  embraces  tlie  lost  si)ring,  and  are  in  no  dancer  rf 

confouncliug  flowers  of  diflcremldadi 

-  It  often  scL-ins  necessary  to  ixTcr  to  the  incinor>'  go  with  taste.     These  phenomena  81V  » 

certain  arts  ot  animals,  whioij  most  people  sweeiH  .i^         i  •      ui     ^»        ^d    ^      •«wm»w*w 

i.i-l  V  refer  to  that  unsatisfactory  nrmciple  termed  ''"^  explainable,  Irom  the  fact  that  tfaeideS 

inlt'iiict.    Kveu  those  actions  of  animals  which  presented  by  Sight  and  hearing,  the 


wouhi  seem  most  naturally  to  emanate  from  in-  nobler  senses,  admit  most  readily  ofil^ 

btinct.as  the  flceinpofft^blc  beasts  at  the  approach  straction,  and  are,  therefore,  moeCfadf 

ol  stronger  ones,ai>iK'ar  not  to  be  nistnietive.  Cap-  v«»t.iv^#i..«^l  :»  *l.«  l^:,*A  ...ui7^..«  *i-^    ■   * 

lain  CUipporton  found  the  cranes  in  Uie  interior  if  ?^*l»">duced  m  the  mmd.  Without  the  pfaj^ 

Africa  so  tame  that  they  showed  not  the  slifrhtest  '<^^1  *^'^.  <>»  comparison.       Ideas  received 

fear.     Mr.  de  Hnu<^ainviUe  found  the  hares  nnd  from  objects  of  sensc  arc  Sometimes  COri* 

loxes  devoid  of  all  fear  ^^-hen  he  disr«>ven'd  the  ously  associated  with  OtheiS,  SO  that  ds 

Falkland  Islands   and  the  biixls  allowed  thorn-  recurrence  of  the  firet  immediately  m- 

selves  to  l>e  taken  by  liand.    Similar  facts  are  rc-  .     .1                   .      n,.     •'""»****««/  "^ 

ported  by  lieutenant  Paulding  (in  his  Cruise  of  the  ^^^.  "*®  aecond.      Ihe    cases   9ie  UM 

Dolphin,  New  York.  1831).  and  many  otiier  trav-  Stnking,  of  COUrse,  in   proportioa  19  AlB 

ellcrs.     It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  tear  ap-  organs  are  more  acute.      If,  for  JnH— «^ 
parcntly  natural  to  many  animals  is  not  so,  but 
that,  fnidin^  themselves  attacked,  they  have  ro- 

meml>ered  tlie  fact  at  the  next  a^)proach  of  their  <*"*  of  the  room,  and  awaits  me  at  a  certain  c«* 

enemy,  and,  by  deprt'es,  contracted  their  timo-  "^^^  which  1  ^eneroJly  paxs  on  my  walks,  wiioefl 

rous  habits,  which  their  young,  bcino^  accustomed  deny  this  Rjimial,  not  only  memory',  but  alio  *i 

to  obscr\'e.  also  contracted,    indeed.  ol>ser\-ation  I>owcr  of  drawing  conchuioot  fitxn  what  hei*» 

would  seem  to  warrdnl  us  in  attributing  to  them,  ollects? 

not  merely  this  jwwer  of  association,  but  even  *  Pain,  indeed, when  assodaled  with  ibeaafcte 

the  power  of  combining  ideas  to  [iroducc  results,  sonscs,  may  be  retained  with  c«msidcrable  tfi- 

If,  for  instance,  my  dog  sees,  from  my  motions,  tiuclness,  as  the  discords  which  offend  a  moKal 

that  I  am  about  to  take  a  walk,  and,  having  betm  car,  or  the  sharp  grating  of  a  hanl-poiutcd  iltfi 

oAen  prohibited  lo  accompany  me,  steals  quietly  I^^ucil  on  a  slate,  which  odiNids  c^-ery  car. 
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I  very  agreeable,  or  disagreeable,  is  a  most  iinpoitant  inetrument  both  for 

to  a  man  at  the  reiy  moment  of  the  business  of  life  and  for  self-improve- 

I  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  some-  ment ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 

a  peeuUar  taste,  the  recurrence  objects  of  education  to  perfect  an  instni- 

Hind,  or  taste,  involuntarily  awak-  ment  which  is  capable  of  being  strength- 

>me  oramizations,  an  agreeable  eued  by  exercise  almost  beyond  conccp- 

eeable  feeling.    The  writer  can  tion.    Such  exercise,  however,  is  greatly 

>m  experience,  that  the  effect  is  neglected,  in  tlie  present  systems  of  educa- 

»  80  instantaneous  as  to  prevent  tion.    The  books  of  reference  which  now 

)  from  being  recognised  till  after  abound  make  strong  powers  of  memory 

ible  reflection.    Cfonsidering  how  apparently  less  necessary  than  formerly, 

laa,  or  notions,  we  receive  through  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  cir 

8,  and  how  necessaiy  it  is  tliat  cle  of  knowledffe  is  expanding  every  day, 

ikd  readily  remember  tliem,  to  that  the  connexion  of  the  various  branches 

necessity  of  moving  constantly  in  of  science  becomes  more  intimate  every 

circle,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor-  day,  and  that  everv  day  more  knowledge 

t  our  senses  should  be  active,  nice,  is  required  for  a  given  standing  in  society, 

riminating,  which,  undoubtedly.  Classification  is  the  p^eat  basis  of  memO- 

in  a  great  measure,  upon  their  ry.    From  early  childhood,  we  involunta- 

iganization  f  but  they  are  siiscep-  nly  classify ;  but  effort  is  required  to  give 

p«at  imim>vement  by  exercise ;  the  memory  the  full  advantage  which  it 

to  be  lamented  that  this  point  is  niay  derive  from  this  process.    It  would 

neglected  in  the  case  of  most  be  impossible  for  a  shepherd  to  remember 

educated  in  populous  cities.  How  every  one  of  his  sheep,  as  is  so  commonly 

heir  senses  allowed  to  crow,  and  tlie  case,  had  not  his  mind  separated  the 

1  are  the  impressions  tliey  give !  generic  marks  from  the  special,  and,  by 

>rtance  of  strengthening  the  mem-  similarities  and  difierences  (dussi^aHm)^ 

lirect  exercise  of  its  powers,  is  obtained  the  means  of  giving  each  animal 

dly  great,  and  we  may  be  allow-  &  particular  character.    A  similar  process 

a  few  words  respecting  what  we  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  his- 

tt>  be  a  popular  error  at  the  pres-  torian.    How  could  such  a  man  remem- 

It  is  constantly  repeated  tliat  l>er,  without  classification,  the  wide  range 
St  aim  of  education  is  the  devel-  of  fbcts  which  he  must  embrace  ?  He  has 
of  the  intellect,  and  that  mere  acquired  the  habit  of  giving  to  every  re- 
by  heart  tends  to  benumb  the  ac-  markable  fact  its  proper  place  in  the  series 
vrs;  the  consequence  of  which  of  his  knowledge,  where  it  is  firmly  re- 
that  the  strengthening  of  memo-  tained  by  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
eiaUy  speaking,  much  neglected,  to  others,  as  affirming  or  contradicting 
peation  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  a  them.  This  process  of  classification  takes 
stent,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  place,  in  different  deffrees,  in  ever>'  step 
)d  on,  in  some  particulars,  more  of  the  intellectual  scale,  from  the  deepest 
tly  than  it  is.  The  system  of  re-  philosopher  to  the  lowest  laborer ;  and  the 
^  instance,  whereby  the  repeti-  memory  of  every  one,  in  anjr  branch,  is 
ewordaofan  author  issubstitut-  the  better  the  more  he  classifies.  A  sail- 
I  undemanding  of  his  meanhig,  or,  who  cares  not  for  politics,  and  hears  of 
.  to  an  mjurious  extent  here  and  a  change  of  ministry,  has  forgotten  it,  per- 
iod. In  all  branches  of  study  har«i  the  next  day,  because  it  was  a  mere 
te  great  object  is  that  the  pupil  isolated  fact,  totaHy  unconnected  with  the 
rm  clear  conceptions  for  himself  general  train  of  his  ideas ;  whilst  the  same 
oiy,  geography,  natural  philoso-  sailor,  perhaps,  would  recollect,  with  the 
,  the  mere  committing  and  lecit-  greatest  distincmess,  how  one  of  his  broth- 
ited  lessons  cannot  fail  to  be  in-  ^r  sailors  off  such  an  island,  made  him- 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  memory  ^^  the  laughing-stock  of  his  comrades 

by  his  clum^  way  of  handhng  a  rope. 

;««r«:««r ;.  oK«:«.i-  t^  oii  ?« .k^  ^.a-^.^.  ^  courtier  will  remember  for  life  a  smile 

[rersiiy  18  obvious  to  all,  in  tne  ainereiit  «__        ».  •  ^    ^ 

of  diffcTent  peraons  to  the  pleasures  «^om   his  mpnarch,    or   an    unfortunate 

ad  the  beauties  of  nature.    The  same  sneeze  which  befell  him  at  court  when 

mdoiihtedly  exists  in  the  senses  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine.     It  is  all-impor- 

B,4t€. :  and  pcrhaos  it  U  not  unchari-  tm,t  then,  that  matructers  should  habim- 

muae  that  the  induleences  of  the  table  «ii„  ««^„J»«^  #k«;«  «..«.^:i<<  #-«>  ♦u:-  »..o.»^i<ie 

le  instances,  despisid  less  from  philo-  ~}y  acctwtoni  their  pupUs  to  this  process 

«xieration;  than  from  an  obtuseness  of  ^^  classification  ;  but,  at  the  same  tune, 

of  taste.  the  process  of  committing  to  memory  is 
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ako  one  which  should  be  steadily  puraued.  though  slowly,  he  recovered  K. 

The  poets  and  orators  afibrd  the  pupil  ces  have  been  recorded  in  whi 

abundant  materials  for  such  an  exercise. —  sudden  and  violent  derangrnfiei 

The  caprices  of  ineinory  are  often  curi-  system  has  produced  a  slate  in 

outk    How  strange  are  the  associations  of  person    would    remember    ere 

ideas  which  oAen  take  place  in  spite  of  which  happened  the  day  befoi 

us!    Every  one  must  tiave  experienced  day,  4cc.,  but  nothing  which  ] 

such.    The  writer  recollects  a  melancholy  yesterday,  &c.    The  next  daT, 

instance,  in  the  case  of  an  insane  boy  in  an  tive  periods  of  memory  and  loq 

hospital,  whose  derangement  was  referred  contmuing  the  same,  he  ¥rould  r 

to  an  irreverent  association  with  the  name  what,  the  day  before,  he  had 

of  God,  which  occurred  to  liim  while  We  might  add  to  those  views  oi 

ftinging  a  hymn  in  church,  and  of  which  portance  of  memory  which  natu 

lie  could  not  divest  himself,  the  painful-  gest  themselves  to  every  one,  thi 

nesB  of  tlie  impression  making  it  occur  as  .yvell  as  individuals,  often  sufi 

to  him  more  forcibly  every  time  he  sung  deficiency  of  recollection.  How  o 

in  church,  till  his  reason  became  unset-  the  historian  exclaim.  Oh,  if  tb 

tied.    We  might  observe,  in  this  connex-  but  remember! — (For  the  varioi 

ion,  that,  though  man  can  recall  past  im-  of  considering  this  faculty,  see  tb 

|ireiBioiis  by  a  voluntary  act  of  recollec-  treatises  on  intellectual  philoaophj 

tion,  yet  he  has  not  the  same  power  to  di-  chapter  on  Retention  is  not  vet] 

^-est  hJraBelf  of  the  impcvsaions  which  the  tory ;  Dugakl  Stewart^  treatise 

memory  presents,  by  a  voluntarv  forget-  pally  valuable  as  a  practical  eluca 

fukiesB.    This  effect  he  can  procfuce  only  its  operations.    For  instances  o 

by  fixing  the  attention  on  some  other  sub-  distinguished  for  memory,  aee  Mi 
jects,  which  may  withdraw  the  attention        Memphis  ;  an  ancient  city  o 

from  the  disagreeable  idea.    Another  ca-  whose  very  situation  has  been 

price  of  the  memory  is,  that  we  oflen  try  of  l^umed  dispute.    According  1 

to  think  of  a  name,  or  &ct,  for  days  and  otus,    its   foundation 


weeks,  without  succeat,    and,  after  the  Meues,  the  first  kinff  of  £g3rpc. 

lapse  of  some  time,  when  we  have  given  large,  rich  and    siuendid   city, 

up  the  attempt,  it  all  at  once  suggests  it-  second    capital    of^  Egypc      A 

self,  when  we  are  occupied  wi3i  some-  buildings,  several  temples  (for 

tiling  totally  ditferenL    To  say  that  the  those  of  Phtha,  Osiris,  9erap«, 

mind  continuiHl  its  action  unconsciously  |)nlac(*s  were    roniarkabU*.      In 

stipiri'Kts  no  id«»a.     We   cannot  coini>are  time  (A.  D.  20)  it  was,  in  |>o|ha1 

the  |>n>c«*Hii  to  liiiit  of  a  dog  separating  it-  size,  next  to  Alexandria.     E»lrii 

M»lf  from  the  cliai«e  in  which  llie  rest  of  twelAh  centur}',  describes  its  re 

the  jmrk  arc  enpapxl.     We  have  no  con-  extant   in   his    time.      **  NorwitJ 

eeptioii  of  mirh  divido*!  action  of  the  in-  tlie  vmst  extent  of  this  c  hy,"  8ay» 

tellecL     Any  nietuphorical  explanation  of  remote  fterifMi  at  which  it  ^*aii 

tJiisKort  con  ve>H  no  more  idea  than  Plato^s  attenn»t8  made  by  various  natioi 

«-xplanatJ<)n  ot'wouk  and  stning  ineniorieK,  stroy  it,  and  to  obliterate  ever}'  ti 

eoiii|iimiiff  them  to  wax  tablets,  the  one  by  removing   the   materials  of 

IianltT,  the  other  iwifler.     The  progress  of  was  built,  combineti  witli  the   < 

phihkKophy  Uw  iM'en  much  hindered  by  4000  years, — tiiere  are  yen  found  ii 

niLHtakiii^  ilhiMrations  for  arguments.  An-  so  wonderful  as  to  confound  tb 

other  cirpunistance  wortiiy  of  remark  is,  ing,  and  such  as  the  inoA  ekK]u« 

that  old  |M*ople  k»«  their  meinor>*  for  re-  not  descrilie."     Among  the  wor 

rent  e\eiitis  IhjI  retain  a  lively  imprt>iwion  fied  by  hiim  an»  a  ni<m<ilithtr  ti 

of  tUv  evenw  of  their  earlier  year*,  whioli  granite  134  f«*<*t  higli,  V2  long,  am 

hliowji  how  much  n*tnembrance  i?«  intlii-  entirely    coven*d    within     and 

rnc<sl  by  the  liveliness  of  tlie  original  ini-  witli   inseriittjoiiK,    and   statue* 

prewioii.      It  is  remarkable,    also,    }m>w  U^uty   and    dimension.**,  «vne   n 

iKiiiie  people,  in  ronstH|uence  of  diseases,  was  45  fiH«t  high,  of  a  singie  bk* 

inoKtIv    nervous   fevera    and  apoplexies,  granite.     Thene  ruins  then  exteoc 

him*  i1h»  memory  of  every  thing   which  nine  miles  in  ever}*  dirertion,  bt 

happi*ned  lM*fore  tlieir  sickness,  as  if  it  stniction   has  since  be<*n  so  gr 

wen*  <*rased  fmm  the  Pkttoilic  tablet  Tlie  although  Pi»C4irke  and  Rrur«>  fij 

editor  found  his  menniry  Beri4Hisly  ini|iair-  the  villagv*  of  Metrahenny  (Mtwi 

••d  afU*r  a  wtHiiMl  which  had  si'vcred  sev-  net)  as  the  wte,  it  was  n<it  acru 

exai  nenes  in  the  oeck,  but  by  degrees,  ccrtained  until  the  French  cxp« 
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when  the  discoveries  of  numerous  tic.  He  was,  however,  oveHbearing  and 
of  rubbishf  of  blocks  of  eranite  opiiiionativc,  and  passed  his  life  in  ^e 
d  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculpture,  midst  of  petty  hostilities.  He  precluded 
*  CQloflsal  fragments  scattered  over  himself  from  being  chosen  to  tlie  French 
e  three  leagues  in  circumference,  academy,  by  a  witty  satire,  entitled  Rtr 
to  have  decided  the  point.  (See  quite  de»  DicHormaires,  directed  against 
1*8  account  of  these  ruins  in  the  the  Dictionary  of  the  academy.  Ho  died 
wiiim  de  VEgypie,)  in  Paris,  1693,  at  the  age  of  71).  His  prin- 
IPHI9 ;  a  town  in  the  north-west  cipal  works  are  Dvctiomwirt  Hi/mologique, 
of  MiasisBippi,  upon  a  high  blufl^  ou  Origines  de  la  Langue  fVancmse; 
used  to  be  called  Fort  Pickering.  Origines  de  la  Langue  Jtalienne ;  jfHscel- 
hiff  is  a  fine,  commanding  elcva-  lanetz^  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
mns  more  than  100  feet  above  the  verse ;  an  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertiiis, 
f  the  river.  At  the  lowest  stages  with  valuaole  notes ;  Remarqttes  sur  la 
water,  strata  of  stone  coal  are  dis-  Langue  Dranpaiae ;  Jirdi-Baillet,  a  sa- 
in the  bank.  The  situation  of  tirical  critique;  IKgtoria  Mutierum  Pki- 
hk  seems  very  fiivorable  to  the  losophorum;  Ponies  LatineSy  RaliermeSy 
1  of  a  town,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  Grecques,  et  Ihmfoises.  After  his  death, 
ling.  Opposite,  in  Arkansas,  is  the  a  Mhiagiana  was  compiled  from  notes 
tmonly  nidi,  rich  and  extensive  of  his  conversation,  anecdotes,  remarks, 
i  land  of  Wappanocka.  Back  of  &C.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  hvely 
WD,  is  a  fertile,  roUing  countr}',  worics  of  the  kind, 
r  timbered,  and  abounding  in  springs.  Menai  Strait,  and  Bridge.  Menai 
luffii  extend  three  or  four  leagues  strait  is  a  strait  about  half  a  mile  across, 
and  below  the  town.  Here  is  the  between  the  island  of  Anglesea  and  the 
road  for  crossing  from  Tennessee  coast  of  Wales.  (For  an  account  of  the 
Ubama  to  Arkansas.  These  &ct8  celebrated  bridge  over  this  strait,  see 
e  that  the  local  situation  of  Mem-  Bridge.) 

I  peculiarly  fevorable  to  health,  and  Mbnanber,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
naive  commerce.  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy,  bom 
VBEKKAOoe ;  a  lake  in  North  at  Athens,  342  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
nt ;  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  drowned  himself  on  account  of  the  sue- 
By  and  the  rest  in  Vermont  It  is  cess  of  his  rival  Philemon  (q.  v.),  at  the 
IBS  long  and  three  miles  wide,  and  age  of  52  years,  though  some  accounts 
itnicates  with  the  river  St  Law-  attribute  his  death  to  accident  The  su- 
^tbe  St  Francis.  It  receives  the  perior  excellence  of  his  comedies,  the 
Bkck,  Barton  and  Clyde  from  number  of  which  exceeded  100,  acquired 
ot.  Lat  45°  N. ;  Ion.  72°  &  W.  him  the  tide  of  prince  of  the  new  comedy. 
t;  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  We  have,  unfortunately,  nothing  but  a 
lesa^  used  in  music,  as  men.  prestOy  few  fragments  remaining  of  them.  Le- 
pid ;  men.  aUegro,  less  lively.  clerc  collected  them  (Menandri  et  PhUrt- 
fACBAinTE.  (See  Titanium.)  monis  ReltqintE,  Amsterdam,  1709).  They 
lAOE,  Gilles,  a  distinguished  man  are  also  contained  in  Brunck's  Potttt 
iXB  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  GnomicL  Terence  imitated  and  trans- 
t  Angers,  1613,  in  wluch  city  his  lated  him,  and,  firom  his  comedies,  we 
Was  king's  advocate.  Afler  finish-  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
\  eariy  studies  with  great  reputation,  those  of  Menandcr.  (See  DramOy  and 
I  admitted  an  advocate,  and  pursued  Greek  IMeraiure.) 
cupation  for  some  time  at  Paris;  Menasseh  Bex  Israel,  a  celebrated 
isgusted  witli  that  profession,  he  rabbi,  was  bom  in  Portugal,  about  1604. 
d  the  ecclesiastical  character,  so  llis  father  was  a  rich  merchant,  who, 
U>be  able  to  hold  some  benefices,  suffering  greatly,  both  in  property  and 
It  cure  of  souls.  From  this  time,  person,  from  the  inquisition,  fled  into 
dicated  himself  solely  to  literary  Holland.  At  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  the  sou 
(8 ;  ^  and,  being  received  hito  the  >vas  made  preacher  and  expounder  of  the 
of  cardinal  de  Retz,  soon  mode  Talmud,  at  Amsterdam.  In  16t^2,  he 
f  known  by  his  wit  and  enididon.  published,  in  the  Spanish  langua^,  the 
bMquently  took  apartments  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  entitled  Conctliadory 
r  of  Notre  Dame,  and  hekl  weekly  &C.,  of  which,  the  next  year,  a  Latin  yer- 
dies  [Ji^reuricdes)  of  tlie  learned,  sion  was  printed  by  Dionysius  Vossius, 
a  prodigious  memory  rendered  his  entitled  Conciliatory  sive  de  Convenientia 
BBtion  entertaining,  although  ])edan-  Locorum  S.  Scrij^rtt  qiuB  pugnare  inter 
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St  videntWy  Opus  ex  vetustis  et  rtcentwri-  port,  all  the  tioM  occupied  with  Modf, 

bus  omnibus  Itabbinis  magna  Industria  ae  iintil  a  silk  nwnuftcturer  of  biB  tribe,  tt 

Fide  congestum.    He  also  published  three  Berlin,  Mr.  Bernard,  iqypointed  him  mtai 

editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.     In  the  of  his  children.    At  a  later  period,  he 

time  of  Cromwell,  he  went  to  England,  took  him  as  a  partner  in  his  busiiMK 

and  obtained  for  his  nation  more  privileges  In  1754,  he  became  acquainted  with  LBi> 

than  they  ever  before  enjoyed  there.    He  sing  (q.  v.),  who  had  a  decided  inflaeiNi 

died  at  Amsterdam  in  1059.    His  other  upon  his  mind.    Intellectual  philoiopk| 

works  are  the  Talmud  Corrected,  with  became  now  his  chief  stud^.     Hia  LeOn 

Notes ;  De  Resurreciiont  MoHwrrvm ;  Es-  on  Sentiments  were  the  mat  firuit  of  \m 

peranza  de  Israel,  dedicated  to  the  parlia-  labors  in  this  branch.     He  became  mNr 

meut  of  England,  in  1650,  one  object  of  also  acquainted  with  Nioolai   and  AUl 

which  is  to  prove  that  the  ten  tribes  are  (q.  v.),  and  his  correspondence  irilfa  ik 

settled  in  America ;  and  an  Apology  for  IiUter  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  fiienddrip 

the  Jews,  in  the  English  language,  re-  and  fitmiliarity  which    eriiited    betma 

printed  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Phoenix.  these  two  distinsuished  men.    Menddi- 

Mendelssohn,    Moses,   a    celebrated  sohn  contributed  to  several  of  the  ta 

Jewish  pliilosopher,  was  bom  Sept.  12,  periodicals,  and  now  and  then  apponi 

1729,  at  Dessau,  Germany.     His  father,  before  the  public  with  philosophical  irafc^ 

BIcndel,*  a  school-master,  though  very  which  acquired  him  AAae^  not  OolyB 

poor,  gave  him  a  careful  education.    He  Gennany,  out  also  in  foreign  ooumm 

himself  instructed  the  boy  in  Hebrew  and  He  established  no  new  flyacem,  but  m 

the  rudiments  of  Jewish  learning ;  othcns  nevertheless,  one  of  the  moet  proftiad 

instructed  him  in  the  Tahnud.    The  Old  and  patient  thinkers  of  his  age,  and  ik 

Testament  also  contributed  to  the  fonna-  excellence  of    his    character    was   fli- 

tion  of  his  mind.    The  poetical  books  of  hanced  by  his  modesty,  uprisfatneiis  mi 

those  ancient  records  attracted  the  boy  par-  amiable  disposition.      His    cOaiDlBnaB^ 

ticularly.    The  famous  book  of  Maimoni-  ness  was  without  limits,  and  "    *^  ~~^ 


des,  More  yVebochim  (Guide  of  the  Erring),    cence  ever  ready  as  ftr  as  his  small  meai  I 


I 


happening  to  fall  into  his  liands,  excited  would  allow.    He  knew  how  to  sMb 

liim  first  to  the  inquiry  afler  truth,  and  to  with  delicacy  the  zealous  efibrta  of  !«• 

a  liberal  way  of  thinking.    He  studied  this  vater  (q.  v.)  to  convert  him  to  ChrisliHi- 

work  with  such  ardent  zeal,  that  he  was  ty;  yet  his  grief  at  seeing  himself  ioud> 

attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  core-  expectedly  assailed,    brought  on  hbn  i 

lessly  treated,  entailed  upon  him  for  the  severe  sickness,  which  long  incapadmii 

rcstt  of  Ills  life  a  crooked  spine  and  weak  him  for  scientific  pursuits.    In  nis  Jfar^ 

health.    His  fatlicr  was  unable  to  support  salem,  oder  iiber  rehgi&se  Madd  tmd  Jtdaf 

him  any  longer,  and  he  wandered,  in  1742,  (huniy  he  ^ve  to  the  world,  in  1783^  muf 

to  licrlin,  where  he  lived  several  years  in  excellent  ideas,  which  were  much  miRB- 

grcat  poverty,  dependent  on  the  charity  derstood,  |)artly  because  they  attacked  At 

of  some   persons    of  his    own  religion,  prejudices  of  centuries.     In  some  mon- 

Chancc  made  him  acquainted  with  Israel  iug  lessons  he  had  expounded  to  his  Mi 

Masos,  a  man  of  philosophical  ])cnctration,  itnd  other  Jewisli  youths,  the  ekmenticf 

and  a  great  mathematician,  who,  ])erse-  lus  nbilosophy,  particularly  the  doctriaB 

cuted  ev(?r)'  whore  on  account  of  his  lib-  of  uod.     He  therefore   gave  the  noe 

erul  views,  lived  also  in  utter  i>overty,  and  of   Morning   Hours  (Mmgtnsiymdtn]  » 

beamie  a  martyr  to    trutlk    This  man  the  work  containing  the  results  of  his  is- 

often  argued  with  Mendelssohn  on   the  vestigations,  of  which  his  death  racfeflh 

f)riiicip]<>s  of  Maimonides.    He  also  gave  cd  him  from  completing  more  tfc>n  osi 

him  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Euclid,  and  volume.  F.  H.  Jacobi  having  addreaed* 

thus  awakened  in  the  youth  a  love  for  him  a  treatise  On  the  Doctrine  of  ^nooOi 

nmthenintic8.    A  young  Jewish  physician,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  dcfaid  Ul 

named  Kisch,  encouraged  him  to  study  deceased  friend  Lessing  against  the  chiifi 

Latin,  and  g^ive  him  some  instniction  in  of  having  been  an  advocate  of  Spiixnili 

this  language;    doctor   Gunipeiy    made  doctrines.     Without   regarding  the  o- 

him  acquainted  with  modem  literature,  hausted  state  of  his  health,  he  hastened  IB 

Thus  he  lived  without  any  certain  sup-  publish  his  piece  entided  Moses  Mendeb- 

« ,.                                           ^    ^,  sohn  to  the  Friends  of  Lessinff.  and  bc^ 

*  It  was  very  customary  among  the  German  ct^^m^  in  rnnaoniionnA    onT^^H^  »^b.^ 

Jew5  to  add  the  syllable  sohn  (son)  to  the  name  T  i'  ?  ^^^n^equence,  SO  much  wesM- 

of  the  father.      A   similar  usage  exists  amon«r  ^"»  "**^  *  ^old  Was  sufficient  tO  pUt  an 

xuany  Asiatic  tribes,  and  among  nations  in  gen^  ^^^  ^O  his  valuable   life,  in  1766L    Tte 

trul  'in  tbcir  early  stages.  Q:\i,m\vDL  Wi^cjiui^  is  indebted  to  him,  is 
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hi  develOTemenL    In  the  philo-  of  liberty.    Hated  by  the  Ubenk,  held  in 

I  dialogue,  he  made  the  first  sue-  honor  by  Paul  lU,  whom  he  was  chuged 

attempt  among  the  writen  of  his  to  humble  in  Rome  itself,  he  ruled  only 

,  talmur  for  his  models  Plato  and  by  bloodshed  ;  and,  althou^  constantly 

100.    Besides  the  works  already  threatened  with  the  damper  of  assaarini^ 

led,  he  wrote  PkUoiopkuche  Schril^'  not  only  for  his  abuses  of  his  power,  but 

din,  1761  and  1771,  2  volsi) ;  his  also  on  account  of  his  love  intrigues  in 

leee,  Phadan,  or  On  the  Lnmor-  Rome,  he  continued  to  ffovem  until  1554, 

*the  Soul,  which  has  gone  through  when   he  was  recalled  by  Charles  V. 

editions  nnce  1767,  and  has  been  Amidst  the  schemes  of  arbitrary  power, 

9d  into  most  modem  European  Mendoza  employed  himself  in  literaiy  la- 

W ;  And  bis  translation  of  the  five  bora,  and  particularly  in  the  collection  of 

f  Moses,  the  Psalms,  &c.  Greek  ana  Latin  manuscripts.    He  sent 

iKZ-PiiiTo,    Ferdinand,    a   cele-  learned  men  to  examine  the  monasteiy  of 

laveller,  was  a  native  of  Portugal.  Mount  Athos,  for  this  purpose,  and  took 

\  he  embarked  in  a  ship  bound  advantage  of  his  influence  at  Soliman's 

Indies ;  but,  in  the  voyage,  it  was  court  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  ob- 

i  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  it  to  ject    After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V, 

and  sokl  Ferdinand  for  a  slave,  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  II. 

Biious  adventures,  he  arrived  at  An  afildr  of  gallantry  involved  him  in  a 

whence  he  proce«ded  to  the  In-  quarrel  with  a  rival,  who  turned  his  dag- 

id  returned  to  Portugal  in  1558.  ger  upon  him.    Don  Diego  threw  him 

diahed  a  curious  account  of  his  mm  the  balcony  of  the  palace  into  tho 

which  has  been  translated  into  street,  and  was,  in  consequence,  thrown 

and    English.      Mendez-Pinto,  into  prison,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 

IB  excessive  credulity,  has  been  writing  love  elegies.    He  was  afterwards 

with  the  English  sir  John  Man-  banished  to  Granada,  where  he  observed 

and  both  are  now  chiefly  quoted  the  progress  of  the  Moorish  insurrection 

'  easy  belief  and  extravagant  fiction,  in  the  Alpujarra  mountains,  and  wrote  the 

>iCANT  Orders.    (See  Orders,  Re-  history  of  it    This  work  is  conudered 

I  one  of  the  best  historical  writings  in  Span- 

>ozi,  don  Diego  Hurtado  de  ;  a  ish  literature.    He  was  also  engagea  till 

I  claonc,  distinguished,  likewise,  as  the  time  of  his  death  (1575)  in  tranislating 

^tan  and  a  general,  in  the  brilliant  a  work  of  Aristotie,  with  a  commentary. 

Charies  v.    He  was  descended*  His  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  king,  and 

1  aadent  fiunily,  which  had  pro-  it  now  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 

evenl  eminent  scholars  and  states-  Escurial.    (For  a  criticism  on  his  writings, 

bd  was  bom  at  Granada,  in  1503.  the  reader  ma^  consult  Bouterwck  and 

let  and  historian,  he  contributed  to  Sismondi.)    His  poetical  episties  are  the 

b  the  reputation  of  Costilian  htera-  first  clasracal  models  of  the  kuid  in  the 

ut  his  public  life  displayed  nothing  literature  of  his  cotmtiy.    They  are  most- 

ner  feelings  of  the  poet,  the  impar-  ly  imitations  of  Horace,  written  in  an  easy 

i  of  truth  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  style,  and  with  much  vigor,  and  show  the 

liscemment   of   the   experienced  man  of  the  world.    Some  of  them  delin- 

■n.  Stem,  severe,  aibitraiy,  haugh-  eate  domestic  happiness  and  the  tenderer 

was  a  formidable  instmment  of  a  feelings  with  so  much  tmth  that  we  can 

B  court    When  don  Diego  left  the  with  oifiBlculty  recognise  the  tyrant  of  Si- 

ity  of  Salamanca,  where  his  tal-  enna.    His  sonnets  are  deficient  in  eleva- 

it  and  acquirements  had  rendered  tion,  gXtuce  and  harmony.     His  camotd 

onicuous,  he  served  in  the  Span-  are  often  obscure  and  forced.     In  the 

J  m  Italy,  and,  in  1538,  Charles  V  Spanish  forms  of  poetiy,  redondHkUj  qwn- 

wi  him  ambassador  to  Venice.   In  tulas  and  viUancicoi,  he  surpassed  his  pred- 

6  was  imperial  plenipotentiary  to  ecessors  in  elegance  of  diction.    His  sat- 

meil  of  Trent,  and  in  1547,  ambas-  ires,  or  btaieicas,  were  prohibited  by  the 

D  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  inquintion.    As  a  prose  writer,  he  forms 

ited  and  oppressed  all  those  Ital-  an  epoch ;  he  has  been  called  the  father 

ho  jet  manifested  any  attachment  of  Spanish  prose.     His  comic  romance, 

Snedom  of  their  country.    As  cap-  written  while  he  was  yet  a  student, — Vida 

mibI  and  governor  of  Sienna,  he  de  LcaariUo  de  Tormei  (Tarragona,  1596, 

ed  that  republic  to  the  dominion  of  continued  by  Luna,  Saragossa,  1652), — has 

I  of  Medici,  under  Spanish  su-  been  translated  into  foreign  languages. 

7,  and  crushed  the  Tuscan  spirit  The  hero  is  a  cunning  bef^^^«iLd.\bA^ 
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of  the  various  claaBos  of  the  people  is  de-  should  not  diOi  but  would  be 

scribed  in  it  with  great  spirit  and  truth,  alive  into  Elynun,  as  a  demogod  and  tte 

The  numerous  imitations  of  Lazarillo  de  husband  of  Helen. 

Tormes  produced  a  peculiar  class  of  writ-  Meiies.     (See  Hierwkmkk$^  iMam 

ings  in  S|)anish  liteFature-^[]i«(o  piaBTt8'  Ckronidogiaa  Penod$  ifft^^jffilMm  B^ 

CO,  so  called.  (See  Spanish  LiUraiure.)  His  ry,) 

second  great  work,  the  History  of  the  War  Mezios,  Anthony  Raphaaly  one  of  Ih 

of  Granada,  may  be  compared  with  the  most  distinguished  artistis  of  the  18lh  €» 

wortu  of  Livy  and  Tacitus.     Though  tuiy,  bom  at  AumAg  hi  Bohemia,  VK, 

Mendoza  does  not  pronounce  judgment,  was  the  son  of  an  indifferent  Danirii  ■!• 

yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  his  relation,  that  ist,  who  had  settled  in  Dresden.    Fnm 

the  severity  and  tjrranny  of  Phihp  had  the  siztli  year  of  his  age,  the  joaof  li- 

driven  the  Moors  to  despair.    The  Span-  phael  was  compelled  to  ezercMe  JuDdf 

ish  government  would  not,  therefore,  per-  m  drawing,  daily  and  houiiy,  and,  a  fiv 

mit  the  printing  of  it  till  1610,  and  tnen  years  later,  was  instructed  by  bis  fttbva 

only  with  great  omissions.    The  first  com-  oil,  miniature  and  enamel  painting.   Hi 

pletc  edition  was  published  in  1776.  '  His  fiither  hardly  allowed  him  a  roooNni  flr 

couiplete  works  also  appeared  at  Valen-  play,  set  him  tari&s,  which  he  wasreqaMl 

cin,  iu  177G.  to  accomplish  within  a  pven  tinM^  mi 

MexVedemus  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea ;  severely  punished  him  if  he  fidled.  k 

founder  of  the  Eretriaii  school  of  philos-  1741,  the  young  artist  accompanied  lii 

ophy,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  So-  fiither  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  icnaiB 

cratic.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Stil-  of  ancient  statuaiy,  the  woriu  of  IGeW 

po,  and  ascribed  truth  only  to  identical  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  chi^^el,  and  tmMf, 

propositions.  Diogenes  Laertius  wrote  his  the  inimitable  productiona  of  the  Mm 

life.  '  He  is  suid  to  have  starved  liimself  to  Rajihael  in  the  Vatican.     He  was  ~ 

dcatli  because  he  could  not  engage  Antig-  pass  the  day  there  with  bread  and 

onus  to  restore  freedom  to  bis  country.  and  in  the  evening  his  studies  wen 

Menelaus  ;  sou  or  grandson  of  Atre-  ined  with  the  greatest  severity.    In  17H 

us,  and  brother  of  Agaiucnuion.    From  his  fkther  returned  with  bim  to  Dieria^ 

his  fatlicr-iii-luw^Tyndareus,  whose  (laugh-  and  Augustus  soon  atler  iqipointed  Ua 

tor  Ileleu  ho  married,  he  received  the  court-painter.  A  second  visit  to  Rome  «M 

kingdom  of  Sparta.    He  was  at  Crete,  for  occupied  in  renewing  his  former  maSm, 

the  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance  studying  anatomy,  &c.     His  fint  gmt 

Ictl  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Cretus,  *  com  positions  appeared  in  1748,  and  bK 

>vhcn  Paris  carried  oft*  his  wife  Helen,  with  universal  admiration.    A  holy  ftai* 

with  a  ]}art  of  bis  treasures  and  some  fe-  ]y  was   pardculariy  admired  ;   and  ik 

Male  slaves,  and  conveyed  them  to  Troy,  youns  peasant  siri  who  served  him  aii 

On  learning  tliis,  Menelaus,  with  Palame-  model  became  his  wife.     On  his  renin  M 

(Ics,  wont  to  Troy,  to  demand  satisfaction;  Dresden,  the  king  appointed  him  piiM^ 

and  tiiLs  l>cing  refused,  he  summoned  the  pal  court-painter.    In  1751,  he  was  eagif' 

Gn>(>k  ])rincos  to  revenge  the  affront,  ac-  ed  to  paint  the  altar-piece  for  the  Cwt* 

oordiiig  to  tlieir  promise.    He  himself  led  lie  chapel,  with  leave  to  execute  it* 

00  shi[>s  to  Troy,  and  showed  himself  a  Rome.    At  this  time,  he  made  a  copr  tf 

brave  warrior.    Homer  gives  bim  the  title  Raphael's  School  of  Athens  for  Ae  W 

of  (iopv  aya(jof,  ou  accouut  of  tlie  louduess  of  Northumberland.     The  seven  pti 

of  his  cry  in  Imttle,  and  descril)e8  him  as  war  deprived  him  of  his  penaioii.  ain,  a 

mild,  brave  and  wise.    After  the  conquest  1754,  he  received  the  direction  o^  ibetf*' 

of  Troy,  Mcnalaus  took  Helen,  to  return  academy  of  painting  in  the  CaniloL  b 

with  her  to  his  native  land.    Eight  years  1757,  tne    Celestines   empkmd  hia  * 

lie  wandered  l)efore  he  reached  home,  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  chuich  of  8t  Bi* 

Ho  first  went  to  Teuedos,  then  to  Lesbos  sebius,  his  first  fresco.     He  soon  4v 

and  Eubcea,  but,  being  tossed  about  by  painted,  fer  caidinal  Albanii  the  Fatf^ 

storms  and  tomi)ests,  he  had  to  land  in  sus  in  his  villa,  and  executed  rmwm  d 

Cyprio,  Phoenicia,  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  namtings.     In  1761,  Charies  III  infilBi 

was,  in  several  instances,  detained  for  a  Mengs  to    Spain,    where    bis   prindpl 

long  time.    On  the  island  of  Pharus,  on  woiics  at  diis  time  were  an  aweuiMjf  ^ 

the  Egyptian  coast,  he  surprised  Proteus  the  gods  and  a  descent  from  the  cn» 

asleep,  by  the  aid  of  Eidothea,  his  daugh-  Retumins  to  Rome,  he  executed  a  gn* 

ter,  and  ooinpelled  him  to  disclose  the  allegorical  fresco  puntiog  for  die  pope,  is 

means  which  he  must  take  to  reach  home,  the  camera  di^  p^gvi^  and,  after  llui* 

Proteus  likewise  informed  him  that  he  years^  returned  to  Madiid.    At  this  fiiMt 
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«ited  the  apocbeosifl  of  Trajan,  in  satires  were  composed  in  prose ;  on  vdiieh 
bus  finest  vmsk.  He  died  in  Rome,  account  those  of  Varro  were  denominated 
f  leaving  seven  children,  thirteen  Menipfean ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
dud  previoualy.     His  expensive    of  sahre  Mhdppie  was  given,  in  France, 

of  living,  and  his  collecdons  of  to  the  celebrated  piece  written  against 
91  of  roasters,  vases,  engravings,  the  league.*  Memppus  is  said  to  have 
d  absorbed  all  his  gains,  although  hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  being 
the  last  18  years  he  had  received  robl^  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  had 
>  scudL  A  splendid  monument  been  originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  his 
cted  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  freedom,  and  was  made  a  citizen  of 
vlier  d'Azara,  at  the  side  of  Ra-  Thebes.  None  of  his  woiits  is  now 
ind  another  by  the  empress  of  Rus-    extant 

)t.  Peter^k  Mengs^  composition  MENNO,Simonis(i.e.tlie  son  of  Simon), 
Kiping  is  simple,  noble  and  studied;  bom  in  Friesland,  in  1505,  joined  the 
nrmff  correct  and  ideal;  hisexpres-  Anabaptists  in  15137,  having  been  previ- 
I  which  Raphael  was  his  model,  ously  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  After  the 
coloring,  in  every  respect,  are  ex-    suppression  of  the  disturbances  at  Mfinster, 

His  works  are  finished  with  the  Menno  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of 
;  care.  His  writings,  in  different  the  sect,  and  organized  societies,  for  which 
res  (published,  in  Italian,  by  Aza-  he  secured  the  toleration  of  the  govern- 
Si  paiticulariy  his  Remarks  on  Cor-  ment  His  peregrinations  for  many  yeara^ 
Raphael  and  Titian,  are  highly  in  Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany,  as 
xve.  His  friend,  the  celebrated  far  as  Livonia,  contributed  to  increase  the 
almann  (q.  v.),  rendered  him  valua-  number  of  his  followers,  and  to  dissem- 
stance  in  the  preparation  of  them,  inate  his  doctrines  among  those  who  were 
Sthe's  Hlnckeunann  und  sein  Jahr-  not  satisfied  vrith  the  progress  of  the  Prot- 
.)  estant  churches  in  reform.     Except  in 

[UTE.    (See  OpaL)  some  opinions  concerning  th^  incarnation 

uiSKi,  or  McNiN,  Francis  {Fhmcis  of  Christ,  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
yden),  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was  by  tlie  controversy  concerning  the  bodily 
Lorraine,  in  1G23,  and  studied  at  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  in 
under  the  Jeamed  Jesuit  Grattini.  the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults 
-age  of  30,  he  accompanied  the  only,  his  tenets  agreed,  in  general,  with 
imbaasador  to  Constantinople,  and,  those  of  the  Calvinists.  Menno  died  at 
ig  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turk-  Oldeslohe,  in  Holsteiii,  1561.  His  foUow- 
guage,  became  first  interpreter  to  ern  are  called  Mennomtes,  an  account  of 
tiab  embassy  at  the  Porte,  and,  soon  whom  has  been  given  in  tlie  article  Ana- 
raa  appointed  ambassador  plenipo-    baptisls. 

f  to  that  court.  He  was  natural-  Menologium  (firom  nijvrif  the  moon,  and 
Poland,  and  added  the  termination  \iyyoiy  discourse,  report,  &c.),  in  the  Greek 
his  family  name  of  Menin.  In  church,  has  about  the  same  signification 
lie  became  interpreter  of  the  On-  as  makyrologium  (q.  v.)  in  the  Roman 
inguages  at  Vienna,  and  was  in-    church.     The  MenoU^vm  is  a  book  in 

with  several  important  commis-    which  the  festivals  of^every  month  are 

In  1669,  going  to  visit  the  holy  recorded,  with  the  names  and  biographies 
iire  of  Jenunlem,  he  was  created  a  of  tlie  saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  order  in 
of  that  order,  and,  on  his  return  to  which  they  are  read  in  the  masses,  the 
I,  was  created  one  of  the  emperor's  ceremonies  of  the  day,  &c. 
I  of  war.  His  principal  work  was  Mehomonies,  Menomenies  ;  a  tribe  of 
ftssnunis  Lmfpiarum  Orientalium,  Indians,  residing  in  the  North-West  Ter- 
led  at  Vienna  m  1680.  A  new  edi-  ritory,  to  the  south  of  lake  Superior  and 
*  this  valuable  work  was  begun  m  west  of  Green  bay,  called  by  the  French 
but  remains  still  unfinished.  Me-  Mangews  dt  FoUe-Avoine  (or  Eaten  of 
died  at  Vienna  in  1698.  «  ^^^    . .    *.  u-  •  1  -«:«. 

,   !•  „•   1^  ^/»  ♦u^        •  The  tit  e  of  this  mffenioas  and  amuiiuiff  satire 

niyus,  acymc,  and  disciple  of  Ae  .^  Satw^Mempn^e  J^la  V«f«  du  CoLhcoh 

[  Menedemus,  was  a  nauve  of  Oa-  d^Eitignt,  ouJela  Tenue  dei  Etats  &  Paru  en 

m  Palesdne.     His  writings  were  \m5,potr  MM.  de  iaBu.  CMbn) Paris,  1694). 

r  of  t  Mttlrical  kind,  insomuch  that  The  mJe  is  a  satire  00  PUlip  II.  kiag  of  Spun, 

1  B^les  him  "the  most  snarUng  of  bead  of  the  ^^fS^iJ^^^^'^t^SS^  "?! 

m^^  MM**     -"v.  .            /.  «•    ®i»  dcr  Dretexts  of  zeal  for  the  Cathohc  rcbeion.    It 

^»  and,  m  two  or  three  of  his  dia-  S^iHSrof  se^  hands,  and  was,  a«o«ln« 

\f  Ultroduoes  him  as  the  vehicle  ot  to  Vohaire,  of  not  less  advantage  to  Henry  I  v 

m  sarcasms.    It  appears  that  hs  thaathebauleoflny. 
.  vtii.               35 
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Wikl  Outs).  They  belons  to  tlie  great  Chip-  havuig  attracted  the  notice  of  Lefi 

pcway  family.    (Sise  InauxnM,*^mtrican.)  who  took  him  into  his  aen'ice, 

Me:>iou,  Jacques  Franfjoia,  baron  de,  ceming  his  groat  |K>weiH,  detvn 

bom  in  Tourame  m  1750,  entered  tlie  educate  liim  for  public  affiim. 

niilitar>'  service  at  an  early  age,  and  rose  took  the  young  Mciischikoff  witl 

rapidly  to  a  liigli  rank.     In  1789,  the  the  great  enihessy  in  ltiM7,  point 

ndUsst  of  Tourainc  chose  him  their  dep-  him  wliatever  was  wortliy  ot  his ; 

uty  to  tlie  states-general,  where  he  was  and  instructed  him  in  military  af 

one  of  the  earliest  to  unite  with  the  third  in  the  maxims  of  poUtics  and  gov 

estate.    Menou  turned  his  attention  par-  On  the  death  of  Lefort,  Meuschi 

ticularly  to  the  new  organization  of  the  ceeded  him  in  the  fkvor  of  the  c 

unny,  and  pro|K)sed  to  substitute  a  ^neral  placed  such  entire  conlideiice  in 

conscription  of  the  young  men,  m  tlie  he  undertook  nothing  without  hi 

room  of  tlie  old  manner  of  recruiting,  yet  his  imssion  for  money  was  tJ 

His  subsequent  votes  and  pro|KNntions,  in  of  many  abuses,  and  lie  was  tii 

fuvor  of  vesting  the  declaration  of  war  in  subjected  to  a  severe  exaiiiuiai 

ilie  nation,  of  anning  tiio  national  guard  was  once  also  condemueil  to  a  fii 

(171U),&c.,  wore  generally  on  tlie  revohi-  em|)en>r   uunished  him  for  sni 

tionon'  side ;  but  when  tlie  more  violent  fences  on  tJie  siiot ;  but  much  of  h, 

opinions  began  to  prevail,  he  joined  tliose  ness  and  fiuttdeasiiess  was  uiik 

who  endeavored  to  moderate  tlic  excite-  his  sovereign.     He  was  much  : 

nifnt.    Ill  ITttt,  he  resumed  his  mi  litaiy  forsupport,  to  the  empress  Cathar 

cluties,  and  was  second  in  command  of  became  lint  minister  and  gene 

tlic  troojM  of  die  line,  stationed  near  Paris,  manlial,  liaron  and  prince  of  tlio 

In  this  capacity,    he    accom|NUiied    tlie  empire,  and  re(*eived    ord«'rs    f 

king  to  tlie  assembly,  and  was  aflerwanls  courts  of  Copenliagen,  Dresden 

re|)eatedly  denounced  to  the  convention  lin.     Peter  also  coufem*<l  on  liiii: 

as  an  enemy  to  the  revolution.    He,  how-  of  duke  of  liifrria.    On  the  death 

ever,  cscape<l  condeiiination,  and,  in  May  it  was  chiefly  through  the  iiifli 

(ii  prairial),  171)5,  coiiiinanded  die  truoiis  Menschikotf  dial  Cailiarinc  was 

who  defeiided  tlie  convention  against  tlie  die  throne,  and  diat  afTiiira  were 

insurgents  of  the  faubourg  8t.  Aiitoiiie.  ed  <liiring  Iht  reign.    (See  Caii 

On  the  13Ui  Vcndeiiiiaire,  he  wus  likewise  When   Peter  II   siicceedi^il   her 

in  roiniiiaiid,  but   would   not  allow  his  throne,  Menschikotl*  ^tasimhI,  nr 

in>o|is  to  attack  the  section  op|Mjsed  to  the  imd  stirp  hand,  the  reins  of  pi\ 

coinention.andUonaiMirtc  lirht  fniiiied  ce-  In   17*i7,  when  bin  )N>utT  >\n>  i 

lebriiy  by  undertakiiifT  that  attuek.    Menou  thv  Iii:;iiii4t  piti'ii,  be  uus  suddeiil 

ufterwunUacconi|nuiiedf;eiientllioiia|i»rte  from  U'lt^  elevation.     Ila\iin;  rnib 

to   Ki;}pt,  and  iliMin/^uisbed   biniM-lf  by  muii  of  money  whieb  tlie  nt\\^ 

Ins  runnip;  on  M.*\enil  of't'iihioii:!.     Atler  iutemled  t()r  bin  sl*iter,  be  \%il<«  rui 

tli>'  return  of  lioiin|»urte,  he  married  die  to  |N'r|Nrtuid  exile  in  Silieria,  ami 

(!uu^ht«'r  of  :i  rirb  lmtb-kee)N'r  of  Uosetto,  niense  estat«>  was  eonfisruted.     II 

Mibniittin^  to  all  the  een'uioiiies  of  the  tlu*  n*}<t  <if  bis  lite  at  lii-rtvo%.  v 

l.-ivi.^  of  Malii)ni<*i,  and  adoptiiiji;  the  name  \i\M  in  sueb  a  thi|nil  way,  that, 

of  AlMlalluh.      On  the   <lealh  of  KU'Imt  doily  allowanee  of  ten  nnibles,  1 

(•|.  v.i,  h«' tiHik  die  chief  eoinniaiid.  Olid,  eiMiUfrb  to  erect  a  Miiall  i%(NNlen 

ul'ttr  u  irallant  defence  in  Alexandria,  was  on  wliicb  he  hiniwlf  woriwed  a.-  a 

fibh^^Mt    to    capitulate    to    the     Kn^li.>ih.  ter.      He  sunk  iiitf>  a  deep  nit  ] 

li<»iia|»art>>  rereive^l  him  luvorubly,  on  his  mid  iiotliin:;  to  any  oii«>,  oiiil  di«il 

Mrrival  in  Fnuiee,  and  ap|M»inti>d  him  p>v-  .Meiisehikotr  uiu«  M-ltUli,  a\ari«*i. 

f  rnor  uf  PiednuMii.     Menou   wa.-  at\er-  ainbitiou.s,  iinpUieabh*  and  enieU 

wunl?*  ^4'nt  to  Venire,  in  the  punk*  eu|iu(*i-  eious,  r(»unitfeouN.  well   iiitnrni*- 

ty,  and  di«-d  then*  in  1^10.  ble  <if  larfp*  xifMsn  anil  plouA,  an 

Mf.NxniKoi  I,  Alexander,  the  Nifi  <if  a  verinfr  in  die  exeeutitm  of  iIni 

jx-jMUit,  Uim  iM'ar  Moy^'ow,  in  l«i74,  wx-*  i44-nir«'8  in  iIm-  pmiii«iti(»ti  of  ci\ 

eiiip|o%eil  by  a  ^la^try-C(X)k  to  m'II  |i:u«try  eonmierce,  the  arts  and  N*i«*nr«- 

in  the  htre4>lf<  ot  M<»m*ow.     Ditfen-ni  ar-  theer4abli>hmeiit<if  Kuiwian  n*«t|M 

counts  an'  friveii  of  tlit>  tirsc  cjium*  of  hu*  abniotl,  have  Ui'n  |irtiiluctivir  of  |v 

rise.     .\eronliliK  to  hiiim*  stateUH'tlLs  be  cHertM. 

overhejinl  the  projet*t  uf  a  eonspiracy  by         Miinxf.**.     {i^-v  Catamrnin,) 
the  Stn'lit/.,  aiul  euniiiiuiiicateil  it  to  the         Mi..%!«i-ratio:«  is  tlH>  art  of  &«ri 

cdMT'f  other  accouuu  repriMuut  hijn  as  the  coiuentsuf  superficial  arvwi,oi 
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iidfl^  or  substantial  objects;  and  the  certain  degree  of  regulariQr,  may  be  easily 

m,  breadths,  Sie^  of  various  figures,  measured:  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by 

'  ccdleotively  or  abstractedly.    The  multiplying  first  its  width  by  its  length ; 

nation  of  a  plane  superficies,  or  sur-  then  their  product  by  its  height:  thus  a 

[ying  level  between  its  several  boun-  cube,  measuring    four    feet    each    way, 

1^  is  easy:  when  the  figure  is  regular,  would  be  4xl»16X4>=64.    Thn 

88  a  S(|uare,  or  a  parallelogram,  the  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  cube 

ty  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  will  n>ot,    (See  (Me,)    Parallelopipedons,  or 

die  superficial  contents.    In  regard  solids  of  a  long  form,  such  as  squared 

in^^  their  bases,  multiplied  by  half  timbers,  are  measured  by  the  same  means, 

bei^ts,  or  their  heights  oy  half  their  For  the  mensuration  of  growing  timber, 

,  will  give  the  superficial  measure,  various  modes  have  been  devised.    After 

hei|^t  of  a  triangle  is  taken    by  a  tree  has  been  felled,  its  girth  is  usually 

3  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  base,  let  taken  at  each  end,  and  at  the  middle, 

om  the  apex  or  summit    Any  rec-  when  there  is  no  particular  swell,  or  the 

lar  figure  may  have  its  surface  esti-  top  extremity  does  not  suddenly  decrease. 

I,  however  numerous  the  sides  may  But  where  the  irregularity  is  great,  it  is 

mply  dividing  it  into  triangles,  by  better  to  take  manv  more  girths,  and, 

n^  unes  firom  one  angle  to  another,  summing  up  the  whole,  to  divide  their 

ikmg  care  that  no  cross  hues  be  amount  by  tne  number  of  girths  taken,  so 

:  thus,  if  a  triangle  should  be  equally  as  to  establish  a  mean  measurement    Di- 

tdy  it  may  be  done  by  one    line,  vide  that  mean  measurement  by  4,  to  find 

I  must,  however,  be  drawn  fipom  any  the  side  of  a  square  to  which  the  tree  will 

loint  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite  be  reduced  when  prepared  for  the  sawyer. 

A  four-sided  figure  will  be  divided  If  the  whole  soUd  contents  are  to  be  esti- 
wo  triangles,  by  one  oblique  hue  mated,  divide  by  3,  instead  of  by  4,  and 
icting  the  two  opposite  angles;  a  taking  the  third  part,  thus  given,  for  a  diam- 
Ided  figure  (or  pentagon]  by  two  eter,  proceed  in  the  vray  luready  shown,  to 
cutdnff,  as  it  were,  one  triangle  out  find  the  side  of  a  square,  equcu  to  the  cir- 
I  middle,  and  making  one  on  each  cle  of  which  that  ascertained  third  part 
a  aiz-sided  figure  (or  hexagon)  will  is  the  diameter.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas, 
« three  diagonals,  which  will  make  such  as  hay-stacks,  interiore  of  bams, 
riangles ;  and  so  on,  to  any  extent,  granaries,  &^.,  come  under  the  rule  laid 
lowever  long,  or  short,  the  several  down  for  cubes,  &c.  When  any  sides 
may  be  respectively.  The  most  fall  in  regularly,  as  in  garrets,  &c.,  the 
tial  fiffure  is  tlie  circle,  of  which  inclined  part  must  be  treated  as  a  pyra- 
Hnaticians  conceive  it  impossible  to  mid,  or  as  a  quoin  (or  wedge),  and  the 
am  the  area  with  perfect  precision,  whole  be  summed  up  together.  The 
€  by  ihe  aid  of  logarithmic  and  alge-  contents  of  casks,  mbs,  &c.,  are  found  by 
demonstration.  It  may  be  sufiicient  the  process  of  sauging.  (For  that  part  of 
iplace  to  state,that8^ofthediam-  the  subject  which  appertains  to  the  ad- 
rifi  ffive  the  side  of  a  square,  whose  measurement  of  lands,  as  also  to  the  dis- 
till^ correspondent  witli  that  of  a  tauceSj  heights,  &C.,  of  remote  objects, 

having  10  for  its  diameter.    Many  accessible  or  otherwise,  see  Surveying.) 

ar  or  cylindrical  figures  come  un-  Mental  Deranoeme^vt,  Insanity.    By 

•  measurer's  consideration — mirrors,  these  general  terms  we  understand  every 

d  pnrinnffm,  columns,  &c.    The  con-  fonn    of  intellectual   disorder,    whether 

or  a  piUar  are  easily  ascertained,  consisting  in  a  total  want  or  alienation  of 

chough  its  diameter  may  be  perpetu-  understaiidinff,  as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the  dis- 

•ijring ;  for  if  we  take  the  diameter  eased  state  of  one  or  several  of  the  facul- 

ferent  parts,  and  strike  a  mean  be-  ties.    Medical  writera  have  ado[)ted  dif- 

1  evenr  two  adjoined  measurements,  ferent  systems  of  classification,  in  their 

Miltipfy  that  mean  area  by  the  depth  treatment  of  this  subject ;  but  perhaps  the 

nrval  between  the  two,  the  solid  con-  most  convenient  is  that  which  comprises 

will  be  found.    The  contents  of  all  mental  diseases  under  the  four  heads 

lids  are  measured  bv  multiplying  of  mania,  melancholy,  demency  or  fatuity. 


of  their  bases  by  half  their  and  idiocy.    Lunacy,  in  its  proper  sense, 

m,  or  their  lengths  by  half  the  areas  imphes  an  influence  of  the  changes  of  the 

eir  bases.    Cones,  whose  sides  are  moon  (Latin,  luna)  on  the  state  of  the 

ht,  are  equal  to  one  third  the  solid  mind  or  body,  of  which  modem  science 

Qts  of  cylinders,  equal  to  them  in  cannot   recognise  the  existence.     It    is 

md  altitude.    Solids,  which  have  a  true  that  many  diseases  are  ^nodical  ui 
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their  returna^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  though  many  drcimialBiiceB,  both  pkjv 

paroxysms  of  violence   among    insane  ical  and  mora],  appear  to  lender  m  ft- 

))eraon8,  may  be  really  increaKd  at  the  male  sex  most  liable  to  insanirf,  it  do« 

time  of  a  fnll  moon,  by  the  efiect  of  the  not  appear  that  the  number  of  ii 

shadows  of  clouds,  and  other  objects,  as  females  is  greater  than  that  of 

ghosts  are  generally  seen  by  moonlight;  drunkenness  being  more  preralent 

but  any  other  lunar  influence  neither  ex-  the  latter,  may  be  one  cause  of  thik   la 

]>crience  nor  science  can  discover.    The  both  sexes,  the  most  active  period  of  Ifi^ 

causes  of  insanity  are  divided,  by  modem  flpom  30  to  40,  presents  the  greatest  mb- 

writers,  into  physical  and  moral    Every  ber  of  casea     In  regard  to  ooGUpHioi^   ^ 

excess  of  passion,  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  sufficient  data  do  not  exiat  to  alKNr  tki 

anxiety,  &C.,  may  become  a  moral  cause  there  is  any  decided  predwninaaee  cf 

of  insanity.    Great  political  or  civil  rev-  cases  in  any  particular  employmenL  M- 

oludons  have  always  been  observed  to  be  ocy  is  either  a  congenital  or  an  acquind 

attended  witli  numerous  cases  of  mental  defect  of  the  intdlectual  faculties,  or,  ai 

derangement     Pinel  observed  this  phe-  l*incl  defines  it,  an  obliteration,  more  cr 

nomenon  in  France,  afler  the  rcvoludon  less  absolute,  of  the  functions  of  the  oa- 

of  1789,  and  Dr.  Rush  descrities  similar  dcrstanding  and  the  affections  of  the  hniL 

eflTects,  in  tlio  U.  States,  after  the  war  of  Con^nitol  idiocy  may  originate  from  • 

the  revolution.    Strong  religious  excite-  nialtormation  of  the  cranium,  or  of  the 

incnt  often  produces  similar  results,  al-  brain  itself;  the  senses  are  oAni  wantiaft 

though,  in  many  cases,  religious  enthusi-  or  defective,  and  life  is  commonly  of  ihit 

asm  IS  only  a  fonn  of  tlie  malady,  and  not  a  duration.    Acquired  idiocy  proceeds  fioD 

cause.    Madden  ITraveU  in  I^gypiy  ATubioy  mechanical  injuiy  of  the  cranium,  or  fhim 

&C.,  1830)  states  Uiot  insanity  is  rare  among  on  injury  or  a  disease  of  the  bnun,  horn 

the  Mohaimuedans,  and  attributes  it  to  excess  in  sensual  indulgences^  inlenipa>- 

their  consoling  belief  in  the  certainty  of  ance,  fatigue,  and  from  moral  causeiL   b 

their  salvation.    Dr.  Rush  tiiiiiks  that  tiie  this,  the  senses  may  be  pmially  afiedsd^ 

disease  is  more  common  among  civilized  or  quite  destroyed,  and  life  often  oootiD- 

conununides  than  with  savages,  on  oc-  ues  to  old  age.    Absolute  idioqr  admili 

count  of  die  greater  influence  of  niornl  ofnociune;  but  it  should  not  too  hastily  bt 

CU1ISC8    on  the    former.      The    piiysioui  concluded  that  a  patient  is  in  this  Mia 

causes  of  insanity  arc  various  and  nuine-  The  term  demency  (latuidr,  the  ^Np<c  of  the 

rouH;  diseases  of  voriuus  kinds,  and  of  Greeks,  and  dementia  of  later  writens)  if 

iliflerent  organs,  bodily  injuries  or  wounds,  applied  to  a  complete  or  partial  hebetude 

excessive  indulgence  in  eating,  drinking,  of  individual  faculties,  particularly  tboie 

and  other  sensual   plcasun>8,    privation,  of  association  and  comparison,  produdng 

exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat,  &c.,  confusion  of  thoughts^  loss  ofmemorj, 

are  among  them.      Insane  ]>on»ons  are  childishness,  a  diminution  or  losB  of  tbe 

often,  however,  in  g(KKl  liealth,  and  dis-  ])owers  of  volition ;  it  differs  from  idiocj 

s^iction  docs  not  always  detect  a  disor-  in  being  curable.    Persons  are  reduced  to 

(Icrcd  condition  of  the  or^n^ns.     Piiiloso-  this  state,  because  exterior  objects  malBe 

pliy  is  not siUiicicntly  arquaintod  with  the  too  weak  an  impression  on  them;  the 

mutual  action  and  n\iction  of  the  lx)dy  sensations  ore,  therefore,  feebte,  obscutt 

and  the  mind  on  each  other,  to  decide  and  incomplete ;  the  patient  does  not  torn 

liow  f;u*  die  disordereil  state  of  the  one  is  a  correct  idea  of  objects^  nor  comfMRi 

<M>nsistentwiththesanity  of  the  other;  nor  associate  or  abstract  Ideaa     It  is  oAei 

U  it  certain  that  tiiere  is  any  one  or^u  or  inercly  on  attendant  of  other  diseasea,  er  • 

function  which  must  be  diseased  to  atfect  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  is  ^eqaaatf 

the  mind.    Climate,  age,  occu(»ation  and  quite  temporary,  tiiough  it  often  becomtf 

s<;x,  arc  often  mentioned  as  cauijcs  influ-  }>erinanent.~;vVama  (Greek,  ftayn,  imd- 

encing  insanity.    But  climate  does  not  ness)  is  a  species  of  mental  dcrangenNi^ 

appear  to  l)e  an  exciting  cause,  although  characterized  by  the  disorder  of  one  or 

the  moral,  c;ivi],  religious,  or  physical  con-  several  of  the  Acuities,  or  by  a  blind  in- 

dition  of  a  nation  may  have  rendered  the  \m\se  to  acts  of  fuiy.     Aduhs  are  d» 

disonler  more  frequent  in  some  countries  principal  subjects.     A  nervous  tempos- 

than  in  otiiers.    The  seasons,  however,  ment,  an  irritable  constitution,  prediepoM 

appear  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  it  is  to  it.    Females  are  more  exposed  lo  il 

generally  observed  that  tiie  cases  of  insan-  than    males,    particulariy  at  the   period 

ity  are  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  part  when  menstruation  begins  or  ceases,  duff- 

of  the  year.    Suicides  arc  most  frequent  ing  pregnancy,  and  after  delivery.  Viokst 

when  the  thermometer  is  a\x>ve  ^^.    \\-  ^toui^oiiias  ^  \Vm^ated  life,  excess  in  asy 
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lee,  Bomedmes  produce  it    The  often  produces  absolute  despair.    The  use 

of  the   intellectual  Acuities  is  of  such  means,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 

ed  l^  extniyagantygay,  gloomy  or  reception  of  deep  religious  principle,  has 

(motions ;  the  gestures  and  words  not  unfrequendy  led  to  distraction  and 

lomatic.  "Boroetimes  the  conver-  suicide.    Repeated  failures  in  enterprises 

ratioDal,  but  the  patient  bursts  out,  pursued  with  anxious  zeal,  may  also  ro- 

•als,  into  paroxisms  of  rage,  at-  duce  the  faculties  of  a  man  so  much,  that 

svery  thing  which  he  meets  ;  the  he  becomes  wrapt  up  solely  in  the  idea 

fections  a£o  seem  deadened,  and  of  his  misfortune.    Melancholy  patients 

It  ferocious   hatred  is  displayed  often  flee  firom  men,  haunt  solitary  places, 

.the  moii  natural  objects  of  love,  such  as  grave-yards,  and  are  given  to  noc- 

metimes  cured,   but   sometimes  tumal  rambles.    The  course  of  the  dis- 

stationary,  and  sometimes  is  con-  ease  is  various ;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  series 

ito  demency.    Repeated  bleeding,  of  years ;  sometimes  it  ceases  of  itself,  or 

9,  cold  water  poured  upon  the  is  cured  by  medical  aid ;  more  frequendy 

>urging,  and  other  means  of  terror,  it  passes  over  into  other  kinds  of  insanity, 

nnerly  employed   as   remedies,  or  into  bodily  diseases,  as  dropsy  of  the 

lent,  solitude,  warm   baths,  low  chest,  consumption,  droixy  in  the  head, 

^  are  more  commonly  apphed.  apoplexy,  &c.    It  is  saicf  that  melancholy 

Jif  (from  nt\af,  black,  and  x^^^f  people  rarely  suffer  from  the  gout,  or  are 

tied  also  fnonomanit  (Greek,  ttowti,  attacked  by  epidemic  diseases.    Several 

id  iMMA,  madness) ;  a  species  of  physical  causes  are  enumerated  as  induc- 

lisorder,  consisting  in  a  depression  me  it,  particulariy  a  superfluity  of  black 

B.    Some  dark  or  mournful  idea  bile  (hence  the  Greek  name.)    Various 

I  the  mind  exclusively,  so  tiiat,  by  derangements  in  the  physical  system  tend 

it  becomes  unable  to  judffc  ri^htiy  to  occasion  it,  as  debihty  of  the  nerves, 

ng  circumstances,  and  tne  facul-  violent  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  su- 

listurbed  in  their  functions.    The  pcrfluity  of  thick  blood.    (For  the  light  in 

yfthe  soul  become  weakened,  we  which  the  law  resards  melancholy  pa- 

ly  crippled.    If  these  feetinss  are  tients,  see  the  articfe  J^/on  Comooa.)    Bur- 

to  attain  a  height  at  which  the  ton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy   consists 

o£  self-control  is  lost,  a  settled  chiefly  of  extracts  fi!om  ancient  authors, 

takes   possession    of   the    mind,  illustrating  the  causes,  effects  and  cure  of 

usness,  however,  may  still  con-  tiiat  morbid  affection.    The  author's  own 

be  person  knows  his  state.    But  reflections  are  few,  but  Uicy  are  original, 

iousneas  is  also  lost,  if  this  state  ingenious  and  striking.     The  subiect  of 

I  continual,  the  melancholic  pa-  insanity  is  fully  treated  in  the  following 

insensible  to  the  world  around  works :    Burrow's  Commentcaries  on  the 

d  only  lives  within  himself,  and  Causes,  Forms,  Sipnptoms  and  TVeatment 

ily  in  the  circle  of  one  fixed  idea,  of  Insanity  (London,  1828) ;  Pinel,  TVaitt 

lisorderedstateofthefeeUngs,  the  sur   VMenaJtUm   Meniale  ;    Voisin,  Dts 

unities  may  still  continue  to  act.  Causes  Morales  et  Physupies  des  Maladies 

I  the  mode  and  result  of  tlieir  MtnlaUs  (1826) ;  Wilus,  Trealise  on  Mm- 

Q  win  necessarily  be  influenced  tal  Derangtment  (1823). 

existing  disease.    There  may  be  Memtchikof.    (See  Mensckikoff.) 

D  in  the  actions  of  the  patient,  but  Mentor,  son  of  Alcimus,  the  confiden- 

)ction  proceeds  from  false  prem-  tial  fiiend  of  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to 

everal  kinds  of  melancholy  are  him  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs,  during 

iihed ;  the  distinctions  are  found-  his  absence  in  the  war  against  Troy.   The 

ever,  mostly  on  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  young  Telemachus  fell 

A  very  common  cause  of  mel-  to  his  charge,  and  when  the  latter  set  out 

is  k>ve.    He  who  loses  the  great  on  his  voyage  in  search  of  his  &ther,  Mi- 

f  his  wishes  and  flections,  wnich  nerva  accompanied  him  under  the  form 

Qiiwd,  we  might  almost  say,  the  of  Mentor  (Udgss^j  ii,  390;  iii,  12,  &c.), 

ctivity  of  his  soul,  feels  more  than  acting  the  pert  of^a  }Hrudent  and  expe- 

-  at  the  success  of  a  fortunate  rienced  counsellor  to  the   yovung  hero, 

liflleiioe  ai^iears  to  him  a  blank,  Tltis  character  of  a  sage  adviser  is  more 

DBdf  the  most  unhappv  of  men.  fblly  developed  in  the  TUhnaque  of  F6n^- 

r  frequent  cause  of  melancholy  is  Ion,  in  whicti  Mentor  plays  a  conspicuous 

Tiews  of  reli^on.     A  constant  part     Mentor  has   thence  acquired  the 

ent  of  the  feehngs  by  the  awful  metaphorical  sense  of  a  wise  and  Aithful 

of  the  eternal  pwiishnient  of  sin,  counselloi  of  UMffutoc. 
35* 
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Mentz,  or  Matbnce,  or  Mainz  ;  a  city  tion,  derotkni,  privste  and  ciimimllMi^ 

of  Germany,  in  Hesse-DarmBtadt,  former-  penances  and  ennatioiifl^  tniMnugnte, 

ly  capital  of  an  electorate  and  archbiah-  &c.    The  last  Menu,  whose  rei|;ii  ii  M 

opric,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  yet  over,  was  Satyavnta,  or  Vmaiw<% 

and  Maine,  called  in  Latin  Moguntioj  or  whose  history  is  given  as  foOowa,  ia  te 

Moguntiacum ;  Ion.  8°  E. ;  lat  ^  39^  N. ;  Bh4gvat: — ^Biahma, being  ineBned  to  riB» 

population,  25,251.     It  is  the  strongest  ber,  the  demon  Hajraniva  atole  die  Veda 

town  in  Germany :  towards  the  river  lees  from  his  lips.    Heri,  the  preaerrer  of  te 

defence   is  necessary,  but  on  the  land  univerae,  oiscovering  tliia  deed,  avnai 

side  tlie  works  are  extensive  and  compli-  the  shape  of  a  smallfiriiy  and  appealed  a 

cated.    The  fortress  belongs  to  the  Ger-  the  holy  king  Satyarrata,  who  wasaode- 

manic  confederation.    The  town  is  built  vout  that  his  only  sustenance  was  whk 

nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  Having  grown  to  an  enormous  aiaeiBi 

Rhine  forming  the  base.    The  interior  is  few  days,  he  was  recocniaed  by  the  piM 

by  no  means  liandsomc.    The  streets  are  king,  to  whom  he  dediued  that  in  «?■ 

crooked,  narrow,  and  gloomy,  and  the  days  the  earth  should  be  idunged  m  m 

houses  mosdy  old  fashioned.    It  contains  ocean  of  death,  and  promised  to  aead  i 

a  catliodral,  a  lyceum,  schools  of  niedi-  lar;^e  vessel   for    his    deliveiance ;  iM 

cine,  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  a  cab-  which,  continued  the  god-fisli,  tbou  riak 

inet  of  natural  history,  a  ^I^iy  of  paint-  enter  with  seven  saints  aikl  pans  of  d 

ings,  and  a    library  of  90,000  volumes,  brute  animals ;  and  thou  ahaJt  fteea  k 

The  trade  consists  partly  in  wine,  and  with  a  large  sea-seipent  to  my  bora,  ftrl 

INutly  in  commission  business,  connected  will  be  near  thee.    Satyavrata  eompM 

with  the  navigation  of  the  river.    The  with  these  directions,  and  the  pmaeiri 

town  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  envi-  male,  speaking  aloud  to  hla  own  dMai.  fi 

rons  and  prospects.     A  university  was  essence,  pronounced  for  his  inatmclioii  h 

foumled  here  by  Charlemagne  in  800,  and  sacred  purana,  explaining  the  priadpfc  cf   * 

reiitftablislicd  in  1482,  by  the  archbishop  the  soul,  the  external  being.    Ifcn  Aai 

Dietber,  of  the  house  of  Isenburg,  but  has  slew  the  demon,  and  recovered  the  mati 

been  since  converted  into  a  lyceum.    The  books,  and  Satyavrata  was  appointad  At 

honor  of  the  invention  of  printing  was  seventh  Menu  ;  but  the  appearanoeof  At 

claimed  by  John  Faust  (q.  v.),  a  goldsmith  homed  flsh  was  Mmfa  (or  dehisioBy 
of  Mentz,  and  by  John  Guttonberg.  (q.  v.)        Me.nzabano;  a  town  of  Italy,  on  ik 

The  archbishopric  of  Mcntz  was  an  ex-  Mincio.    On  the  28th  of  December,  180L 

tensive  electoral  principality'.    The  arch-  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  here  betaM 

bishop  was  also  elector,  and  ranked  as  the  French  and  the  Austrians :  theFVoaeb 

the  hrst  archbishop  in  Germany.    The  conquered,  and  made  8000  prisooaBi 
arc ii bishopric    was   suppressed   in  1802,        Menzaleh,  or  Me?izajla  ;  a  laige  hh 

and  tiie  city  of  Mentz  is  now  only  a  bish-  in  Egypt,  nnming  parallel  with  the  MsK- 

op'd  see.    (Sec  Gfrmany,)  terranean,  from  which  it  is  divided  bfi 

Menu.    The  Hindoo  mythology  men-  narrow  slip  of  land,  60  miles  in  kngfc 

tiond  fourteen  of  tlicse  mystical  personages,  and  ftom  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  of» 

ofwhom  seven  have  already  resigned  on  the  flowed  and  filled  by  the  waten  oTAb 

eaith.    The  celebrated  code  of  laws,  or  Nile.    It  was  anciently  called  Than^ta 

tlio  Manava  Dhtrma  Sastra,  which  goea  tlie  to^vn  of  that  name.   Itswatenareiii 

under  the  name  of  Menti,  is  attribute  to  in  the  time  of  inundation,  and  beeov 

the  first  of  the  name,  or  8wayanibhoura,  brackish  as  the  river  retreata  widniii 

the  son  of  Bmma.    The  name  is  derived  chaimel.     Numerous    boats    ceuliuud^ 

from  men,  signifying    intdligence  (Latin  fish  on  the  lake.    Length  of  the  lake  ta 

mens,  mind),  and  sir  W.  Jone.s  suggests  north-west  to  south-east  43,000  fidnai^ 

that  it  is  connected  with  Menes,  the  nuine  breadth  firom  12,000  to  26^000. 
of  tlie  first  king  of  Egypt  and  Minos  (q.  v.),        Me^i zei^   Frederic    l^llliani ; 

the  Cretan  lawgiver.  The  rode,  which  has  secretary  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  ] 

been  translated  into  English  by  sir  W.  Jones  whose  treachery  haatmed  die  fareakiM 

(Works,  vol.  iii),  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  seven  yeaia'war.    Fredeiie  iC*** 

civil  and  religious  poUcy  of  the  Hindoos,  pecting  that  negotiadonB  were  goaig  • 

Menu  appeals  m  it  relating  the  history  against  him  between  the  ooona  of  PMi» 

ofthe  creation  ofthe  universe  to  the  liicAtf,  bur^,  Vienna  and  Dresden,  dfaeetei  ftv 

or  holy  saints ;  he  then  conmiands  Brigu  minister  at  the  court  of  tdazonT  to  ynift 

to  repeat  the  divine   laws   of  Brahma.  infi)rmation  on  the  sul^ecL    Chautawafc  l< 

These  laws  rekte  to  the  diNiaons  into  the  ambassador  acauainted  with  MenMi  I ^ 
castes,  education,  mania^dSyeX|i^^sfi&c^^   N«Vtf)«Aci;:^R9DBG«tk«aadjaBpalBdfaaM 
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Bd  hiiii  into  embairassnieiits,  to  re-  There  was  a  Roman  goddess  called  Mt- 

vliich  he  had  been  induced  to  pur-  phitU^  who  was  worshipped  as  a  protec- 

nom  the  puUic  treasury.    The  uu-  tress  from  such  exhalations. 

miB  hoped  to  preserve  himself  by  Mequinez  ;  a  city  of  Morocco,  in  Fez, 

tar  crime,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  atuated  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  fer- 

■im  of  money,  delivered  to  the  Prus-  tile  valleys  and  eminences,  watered  by  a 

anbaanador  copies  of  the  secret  cor-  number  of  rivers;  35  miles  south-west  of 

ideoce  between  Saxony,  Russia  and  Fez,  1G5  north-east  of  Morocco  ;  Ion.  5^ 

a,  relating   to  Prussia.     His  con-  3(y  W. ;  lat  35P  5&  N. ;  population  stated 

e^  indeed,  was  awakened,  but  he  by  Jackson  atllO,OQO;  bv  Hassel  at  only 

not  turn  back  vnthout  forfeiting  the  15,000.    It  is  frequently  the  residence  of 

tioQ  of  the  ambassador  in  case  of  the  emperor.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 

ion.    During  a  journey  to  Warsaw,  and  the  palace  is  fortified  with  iMistioiis. 

retinue  of  the  king,  traces  of  his  The  Jews  have  a  quarter  appropriated  to 

vere  at  length  discovered.    Menzel  themselves,  walled  in  and  giuurded.    The 

If  was  surpnsed  by  the  report  of  the  Moors  at  Mequinez  are  much  more  affa- 

"eiy  of  his  treaohery  in  a  social  par-  ble  than  in  the  southern  provinces. 

)  attempted  to  save  himself  bv  flight.  Mercantile  System,  m  political  econ- 

18  arreiEied  at  Prague,  on  tlie  Jemaiid  omy,  is  one  that  pre^iiils  to  a  ereater  or 

court  of  Saxony,  and  imprisoned,  less  extent  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

:  BrCuin,  but  after  tlie  conclusion  of  It  was  introduced  in  France  by  Colbert, 

ace  of  Hubertsburff,  in  the  castle  of  (q.  v.)    As  originally  understood  and  acted 

Btdn.    Here  he  uved  33  years,  at  u^ion,  it  embraces  some  fallacious  doc- 

i  the  strictest  custody.    During  his  tnnes,  and  carries  some  just  ones  to  excess. 

onment  at  BHinn,  he  cherished  the  The  notion,  for  example,  that  wealth  is  de- 

hat  Pruasia  would  stipulate  for  his  rived  mostly  from  foreign  commerce,  and 

ioo  at   the   conclusion  of  peace,  depends  upon  an  annual  importation  of 

igh  the  fiivor  of  king  Frederic  Augus-  specie,  called  the  balance  of  trade,  is  errone- 

is  condition  was  somewhat  alleviated  ous.    This  balance  wbb  understood  to  be 

latter  part  ofliis  life ;  he  received  bet-  the  bullion  or  coin  received  by  a  country 

diand  permisBion  to  take  the  air  now  in  exchange  for  a  part  of  its  exports,  and 

Mm ;  he  was  also  relieved  of  the  the  foreign  trade  was  supposed  to  be  ad- 

chains  which  he  had  worn  many  vantageous  and  promotive  of  the  national 

He  died  in  May,  171K>,  at  tlie  age  wealth  in  proportion  as  tlic  returns  of 

yean.  trade  were  made  in  the  precious  metals, 

BTSKii,  Charles  Adolphus,  was  bom  in  instead  of  other  mercliandise,  wiicreas  an 

in  GrCinberff,  Silvia.     He  smdied  exchange  for  iron,  tin,  leather,  or  any  otliei- 

Ue,  devoting  nimself  particularly  to  useful  merchantable  commodity,  is  quite 

f.    He  has  published  several  histor-  as  advantageous,  as  the  importation  of 

roriui  which,  though  not  equal  in  specie.    It  will  depend  upon  the  wants 

esearch  to  those  of  many  contempo-  of  the  community  whether  the  importa- 

Rfriten  of  Germany,  are  valuable  tion  of  one  or  another  article  will  most 

sir  descriptive  merit,  panicularly  his  promote  the  national  wealth.    It  would 

?of  the  Germans  (JSreslau,  1815  to  oe  quite  absurd,  therefore,  to  attempt^  by 

▼ob.,  4ta),  which  comes  down  to  legislation,  to  force  trade  to  yiekl  a  bal- 

■th  of  Maximilian  I.  As  a  continua-  auce  in  iqpecie.    Aa  far  as  tliis  was  a  di- 

f  Becker's  Univereal  History,  he  has  rect  object  of  the  commercial  8}'stem,  it 

D  a  History  of  modem  Times  smce  was  accordingly  mistaken.     If  a  nation 

oath  of  Frederic  II  (Beriin,  1824, 2  needs  other  things  more  than  specie,  such 

His  last  woric.  Modem  History  of  prices  will  be  onered  as  will  induce  their 

BmoaDB,  from  die  Reformation  to  the  importation.    But  this  notion  of  the  im- 

r  Confederacy  (vol.  i,  down  to  1532,  portance  of  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 

lU,  1826),  is  to  be  considered  a  con-  ports  is  not  without  its  truth  in  a  certain 

ion  <^  luB  History  of  tlie  Gemians.  reqaect    It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  for  one 

HBiKOFP.    (See  Menschikoff,)  naUon  to  be  constantly  indebted  to  another. 

PHiTic  (from  the  Latin  fnefhUis,  an  It  will  be  found  true  between  individuals, 

ive  odor)  m  used  to  sigmfy  those  difierent  districts  of  the  same  country,  and 

of  air  which  will  not  support  com-  abo  between  difierent  nations,  that  the  in- 

n  or  animal  life,  or,  more  generally,  debted  party  is  the  one  most  liable  to  make 

iva  exhalations  of  any  sort.    Modem  sacrifices.    If  a  people  or  district,  or  aii 

■tiy  has  given  particular  names  to  individual^  will  keep  in  advance  of  their 

of  these.  (See  CaHwn,  and  Sulphur.)  moans,  and  antieigatft  the  m<soin&  ^^  ^bK; 
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coming  year,  the  consequence  will  be  a  Charles  V.     Mercator  entered 

perpituully    straitened    and    einbarrased  cnipi^ror's  service,  and  exec-iited 

state.     Tlittf  was  always  tlie  case  with  the  celestial  globe  of  rrj'Htal,  and  a 

liritish  Ainrricaii  colonies,  and  even  of  glolK;  of  woo<i.     In  I55i\  he 

the  states  for  many  yean  after  the  estab-  I>iii2*bnrg,  and  receive<l  tlie  till 

lishnient  of  the  American  independence,  mogniphor  to  the  diikc  of  Jul 

The  lilM'ral  credits  in  England  enabled  last  yean    were  tlevoted   tn  tJ 

tliem  to  antici|»tc  their  income,  and  they  Ktuditn*.     He  died  in  ISiH.   Men 

were,  urconlingly,  always  largely  indebtetl  lished  a  great  ninnUT  of  maps  a 

to  England,  and  tlius  constandy  straiten-  which  he  engraved  and  colom 

<><1    and  discrcased,  notwitlistanding   die  He  is  known  as  die  inventor  of 

countr}'  was,  during  the  same  dine,  rapid-  of  projection  called  by  his  name 

ly  growing  in  population  and  wealth.     It  the  meridiaiiH  and  |Kirallels  of  la 

is  det*irab]e  Uiat  trie  commerce  of  a  coun-  each  other  at  right  angle**,  and 

try  should  lie  so  conducted  as  not  to  keep  representtMl  by  straight  lines,  v 

the  country  constandy  indebted.     If  we  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  degre* 

were,  tlien*fore,  to  consider  the  balance  tude,  as  they   recetle  fivm  tiM 

of  trade  to  be  a  constant  standing  liolance  His  fin«t  maps  on  this  prajec 

of  debt  due  to,  or  from,  a  country',  in  publb^hed  in   15(2);  the  princij 

this  s«*nse  it  would  be  a  subject  of  great  first  explained  by    Edward    V 

importance.    The  consequence  of  mrgc  15(K),inhis  (Ntrrections  of  Ermi 

foreign  cnxlits,  and  of  the  desire  to  consume  igntion,  whence  die  discovery  I 

more  of  foreign  products  than  the  (leoplc  times  tiiH'n  attributi^d  to  him.      1 

have  present  produce  of  their  labor  stif-  tte  Ge4)frraphicfE  (C^ologne,  1578) 

licieiit  to  |my  for,  is  occasionally  to  drive  edition  of  the  maiis  of  Ptolemy 

^|>ecie  from  the  country  ;  and  the  more  iNt'ii  men^ly  copiiHl  by  his  succev 

extensive  the  credits,  tlie  more  complete  A  tins  has  In^^n  often  republislietl 

and  exhaustin^i  will  lie  this  drain  when  it  Mkrcf.r,  Hugh,  a  brigadier-^ 

happens.     This  has  been  a  subject  of  the  American   revolutionary  ai 

very  firequent  experience  in  the  trade  be-  a  native  of  Scotland.     He  was 

f  ween  the  U.  States  and   Euro|ie.    The  i*ducated,  Htudicil  me<liciiie,  an«l 

only  way  of  iirevenung  its  recurrence  is  HurgiM>rrK  ns^istont  in  the  memo, 

to  pnxliK^e  at  nome  so  great  a  pro|iortion  tie  of  C^ilJiHlen.     He  emigrated 

of  the  commodities  wanted  for  consuii)|>-  country,  not  loii^'  after,  to  IVnt 

(ion,  that  the  e\}N)rtable  pnxh ice  will  1n>  but  n'movcd  to  Vir^rinin,  when- 

.'imply  Mitlicient  to  |my,  in  the  foreign  ninr-  and    nmrrit'tl.      Hi-    wu24    engii 

kt>L<,  for   the  fon-ign    prwlucts    needeil.  \V.'u>liiii;n«»n  in  the  Indian  wur 

Hut  wheditT  legiailation   shall   Ite  at   all,  &:c. :  and  liischildn-nim-m  |km«» 

:iiid    if  at  all,  to  what  extent,  din.H*t(Hl  to  medal  whir h  >%ai«  pn^nented  to  h 

the  ailvuncement   of  commen*e,  f)r  any  cor|N)nition  of  the  city  of  Philud* 

other  branch  of  industry',  so  as  incidentiif-  hi^g(MNl  condu(*(  in  the  e\]ieditii 

ly  and  coii*^'quentia]ly  to  affi-ct  the  kind  an  Indian  settlement,  conductni 

and   ainoimt   of  exchangi*s   with   fon>i<ni  n«'l  Arnistn>n^%inSeptenilMT.  17.' 

nntionisare  mik*h  agitntt'il  ({Uf^siions.  The  of  the  enLnur«'iiient.<<  with  the  Ind 

pnii'tice  of  the  whole  civilized  Wfirld  is  to  end  Mercer  \vil«  wounded    in 

h'Sislnti*  with  a  reference  to  nutional  iinlurt-  w  risf,  mid  In-jh^  >4>|Kinit4-d  from  hi 

rr}-,  and  such  it  always  haslN^Mi.    Thenal  found  that  tlM-re  wa-.  dan^tT  of 

ground  of  doubt  se<*ms  to  n'late  to  the  pnip-  Mirniunded  Ity  hostile  Indians  w 

c.T  i>hjects  and  extent  of  this  legislation.  ulifHipand  v't-ll  indicate«l  their 

MKRCiToR,   (ri'rard,    a  mathematician  pn>;icii.      lit-cnniini:   taint   fmm 

and  g«Mignipher,tioni  at  Ru|M>lmonde(n<»t,  lilnml,  he  tiH>K  n-tniri-  in  the  hi  ill 

as  usually  stated,  at   Run'mond),   in  the  of  a  larp'  tree.     The  Indians  ra 

1^1  w  Countries,  in  151*2,  studieil  at  I^mi-  ^(M>t    when*    In'   uas    conceah-t 

vain,  appKing  himself  with  such  intensi-  t)iems«>h<'s  alniiit  tor  rt^t,  and  t), 

iy  iL«*  tt»  forg»»t  to  take  die  nect^ssarv'  ftNKl  i^an'd.     Mtn'»T  leil  hL-*  hiilinff] 

and   slivp.      His  pn)gn*m  in  the  mathe-  piirximl   hi*«  roiirsi*  thmugh  a 

matics  was  very  rapid^  ahhough  without  a  wild  ofalN>ut  one  hundn*dmikv 

teacher,  and  he  soon  liecaiiH*  a  h^cniDT  on  n-ached  fori  rumU'rUiML    On 

giHttrmphy  and  astninomy,  making  his  in-  h«'  Mil»siMetl  on  the  iNNly  of  a  ra 

stnimeiits   with  his  own   hands,     (inin-  which  he  met  and  killed.     WIm-: 

vella  (q.  \.\  to  whom  he  pnitente«l  a  ter-  broke  out  iN'twivn  the  colonies 

re^trial    globe,    recominended    him    to  mother  countiy,  he  ii 
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ioiii  Btandaidy  relinquiriunff  an  Esaai  aw  VAri  dramatique,  he  attacked 

medical  practice.   Under  Wash-  the  reputation  of  ComeiUe,  Racine  and 

loae  fiivor  and  confidence  he  en-  Voltaire,  pit^x)dng  to  replace  their  wortcs 

ndmostofhisfellow-ofiicerByhe  b^  his  own  productions;  and,  as  the  come- 

2ed  the  rank  of  brigadier-^ne-  dians  paid  no  attention  to  his  diatribe,  he 

ntfaat  command,  mstinguiahed  publisned  a  virulent   inaniiesto   against 

uticulariy  inthe  battles  of  Tren-  them.    In  1771  appeared,  under  the  tide 

rinceton,  in  tlie  winter  of  1776-7.  of  L'w^  2440,  a  declamatory  tract,  which 

urof  Princeton,  general  Mercer,  was  suppressed  by  authority.    In  1781 

nanded  the  van  of  the  American  was  published,  anonymously,  the  two  first 

r  exciting  the  utmost  valor  and  volumes  of  his  TWeou  dt  Pans  ;  after 

ad  his  horse  killed  under  liim ;  which  he  removed  to  Switzerland,  and  at 

f  thus  dismounted,  he  was  sur-  Neufchatel  printed  ten  more  volumes  of 

by  some  British  soldiers,  with  that  work,  which  was  fiivorably  received, 

len  they  refiised  him  quarter,  he  both  in  France  and  in  otlier  countries, 

perately,  until  he  was  completely  Returning  home  at  the  beginning  of  the 

red.     Tliey  stabbed  him  with  revolution,  he  declared  himself  a  friend 

Hiets,  inflicted  several  blows  on  to  liberty,  and,   in  concert  with  Carra, 

with  the  butt-end  of  their  mus-  published   Le$   JhvnaUa   PolitimieSj  and 

left  him  for  dead  on  the  fieltl  of  Chronique  du  JMbi9,— journals  which  dis- 

e  died  in  about  a  week  after,  played  both  moderation  and  spirit.    He 

vounds  in  his  head,  in  the  arms  oecame  a  member  of  tlie  convendon,  in 

George  Lewis,  the  nephew  of  which  he  voted  for  the  detention,  instead 

Washington,  whom    the   imcle  of  the  death,  of  Louis  XVI.    In  1795,  he 

Aed  to  watch  over  his  expirinff  passed  into  the  council  of  ^ve  hundred, 

le  mangled  corpse  was  removed  and  was  subsequently  professor  of  history 

seton,  luider  a  militaiy  escort,  to  at  the  central  school,  and  a  member  of  the 

kia,  and  exposed  a  day  in  the  institute  at  its  formation.    Mercier  died  at 

186,  with  the  design  of  exciting  Paris  In  1814.      Among  his  numerous 

uition  of  the   people.    It  was  works  are  Mon  BatmU  dt  Mdt  (Neuf^ 

0  the  grave  by  at  least  30,000  of  ch&tcl,  1783, 4  vols.,  8vo.) ;  De  rhmosii- 
tants. — General  Mercer,  though  bUii6  desSuHhMide  Copendc  d  de  Nlnkcn 
iiattle,  was  uncommonly  placid,  (1806,8vo.) ;  and  Satire  contreRaeine  tt  Bui- 
It  diffident  in  private  life.  He  leau{\S06),  {See'Erach^BFYance LUUmire.) 
ed  and  admired,  as  an  accoin-  Mercure  de  France  ;  a  journal,  re- 
loUshed  and  benevolent  gentle-  markable  for  its  antiquity.  It  is  a  con- 
me  interesting  anecdotes  of  him  tinuation  of  the  Mercure  (kdmdy  and  forms 
.  in  the  3d  chapter,  1st  vol.  of  gen-  1800  small  volumes.  The  Mercure  Gaiant 
nson's  Memoirs.  Tliat  writer  ob-  vras  established  in  Paris  by  J.  Donneau 
In  general  Mercer,  we  lost,  at  de  Vis^,  in  1673,  and  continued  until 
»acmef,  who,  for  education,  tal-  1716  (forming  571  12mo.  volumes^  The 
nition,  integrity  and  patriotism,  periodical  then  took  the  title  of  Mtrcurt 
fid  to  no  man  but  the  com-  de  Drance^  and  appeared,  uninterruptedly, 
i-chief^  and  was  qualified  to  fill  from  1717  to  1778,  in  603  volumes.  Panc- 
it  trusts  of  the  country."  Gen-  koucke  edited  it  from  1778  to  1792  (174 
er  was  about  56  years  of  age  volumes  12mo.).  It  then  became  a  daily, 
bus  perish^.  and  sometimes  a  weekly  paper.  A  new 
i,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  series,  until  1797,  comprises  40  volumes, 
ptarchy,  comprehended  all  the  8va  It  was  continued,  though  once  in- 
Mmties  of  Enffland,  and,  as  its  terrupted,  to  1808.  At  a  later  period,  the 
BXteoded  to  those  of  the  other  Minarve  FVcmcaise  appeared,  as  a  continu- 
Hus,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  de-  ation.  Anodier  periodical  adopted  tho 
name  from  that  circumstance  tide  Mercure  de  France.  So  long  a  con- 
izon^fenll,  marches,  q.  v.).  It^vas  tinuance  must  necessarily  give  value  to 
7  Egbert  (q.  v.),  kingof  Wessex.  the  contents  of  a  journal,  although  they 
Bar's  Huf.  of  ike  ,^gUhSaxons.)  may  not  have  been  of  the  most  interesting 
ta,  Louis  Sebastian,  a  French  chiuracter  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 
naikaUe  for  the  eccentricity  of  Mercury  is,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
lents.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  numy,  a  very  common  name  for  peri- 
,  at  the  age  of  20,  published  a  odicab. 

r  heroic  episdes,  aSEler  which  he  Mercvriale  ;  the  first  Wednesday  after 

1  poetry  for  criticism.    In  his  the  great  vacalioDA  of  the  ¥t«si^Vi  \ft2^^^:> 
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ments.    On  this  day,  they  hel4  a  full  ses-  begged  the  iDStrumeDt  of  the 

sion,  in  order  to  discuss  the  deficiencies  learned  of  him  how  to  play  on  it, 

m  the  administration  of  Justice,  and  par-  him  a  whip  to  drive  the  herds,  th 

ticularly  in  the  course  of  business,  and  to  belonging  to  both  in  comnmi] 

take  measures  for  correcting  them.    The  was  i£ll  more  astonished  when 

first   president  and  the  crown-advocato  nious  god  also  gave  the  flute 

(q.  V.)  had  alternately  the  dutv  of  reporting  They  then  concluded  a  contract 

to  the  meeting.    From  the  day  of  aasem-  other:  Mercury  promised  neve 

biy,  their  speeches  were  called  mercurials.  Apollo's  lyre  or  bow,  and  Dev 

This  name  was  also  given  to  a  reproof  or  proach  his  dwelling:  the'lattef  j 

rebuke,  because  the  members,  on  this  day,  in  return,  the  golden  wvnd  of  ] 

received  their  reprimands.    (See  Crown-  caduceus,   (q.  \.)    The  ancients 

Mvocate,  Parliaments,  and  France.)  Mercuir  as  the  nenUd  and  mea 

Mercurt  (called,  by  the  Greeks,/rer?ii««)  the  gods.    He  conducts  the  m 

was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maio,  the  departed  to  the  lower  world  (wfai 

daughter  of  Atlas.  According  to  tradition,  called  Psvchopomposl,  and  is  the 

Arcadia  was  his  birth-place.    Four  hours  herald  of  Pluto,  and  the  execm 

aficr  his  birth,  he  left  his  cradle,  and  in-  commands.     His  magic   vi-and 

vented  the  lyre,  which  he  made  by  killing  power  to  close  the  eyes  of  m 

a  tortoise,  and  stringing  the  shell  with  cause  dreams,  and  wake  the  shi 

seven  strings.    He  men  sang  to  it  the  The  qualities  requisite  for  a  1 

loves  of  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Maia.  possessed  in  the  highest  peiftd 

Having  concealed  the  Ivre  in  his  cradle,  bestowed    tliem   on   othere,— gr 

he  began  to  seek  for  food;  for  which  pur-  nity,  and  insinuating  manners, 

pose,  he  went,  in  the  evening,  to  Picria,  also  tlie  symbol  of  prudence,  cud 

and  stole  fifty  oxen  of  the  sacred  herd  of  fraud,  and  even  of  peijuiy.    1 

the  gods,  which  he  drove  backward  and  remember  that  rude  antiquity  dk 

forv^ird  to  confound  their  tracks ;   then,  we  do,  associate  any  thing  diih 

going  backward  himself^  he  drove  them  or  base  with  these  ideas,    whoi 

backward  also;  and,  after  having  killed  distinguished  for  artifice  and  6 

two  of  them  near    the    river  Alpheus,  for  example,  Ulysses,  was  a  &i 

roasted  them  by  a  fire  procured  by  rub-  Mercury,    and    enjoved    his  m 

bing  two  sticks  together,  and  sacrificed  a  Mercury  wos  also  distinguished  M 

part  to  the  gods.    He  concealed  the  re-  of  theft  and    robl>or}',  especial 

maiudcr  in  a  cavern.    He  also  carefully  fraud  and  cunning  were  employe 

«lc?troyed  all  traces  of  them.    The  next  exploits  of  his  childhood  have  I 

morning    Apollo  miesed  his  oxen,  and  lx)iical  signification.     Among  th< 

went  in  search  of  tliem  ;  but  he  could  of  his  manhood,  the  following  u 

<liscover  no  traces  of  them  until  an  old  pies  of  his  cunning:    He  acco 

man  of  Pylos  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a  Hercules  when  he  carried  off  C 

boy  driving  a  herd  of  oxen  in  a  very  delivered  Jupiter  from  the  cave  im 

t^tmngc  inunner.    Apollo  now  discovered,  Typhon  had  cast  him ;  rescued  M 

by  IiIh  jirophctic  art,  that  Mercury  was  the  the  prison  in  which  the  Aloidea^C 

tliief.     He  hastened  to  Maia,  and  occused  Ephiidtes  had  confine<l  him ;  kiUe 

tlie  infiuit,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep,  the  keeper  of  the  unhappy  lo; 

and,  not  terrified  by  the  threat  of  the  god,  Perseus,  when  he  went  to  kill  Md 

tliat  ho  would  hurl    him   into  Tartarus,  lent  him  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  wh 

tsteadily  maintained  his  innocence.  A})ollo,  dered  him  in>isible,  and  his  mti{ 

not  deceived  by  the  crafty  child,  rarri-  dais ;  to  Nephele,  tlie  motlier  of . 

od    his  complaint  to  the  god  of   godn.  and   Helle,  ho  gave  tlie    ram  i 

Mercur}'  lied  even  to  him.     But  Jupiter  golden  fleece,  ujwn  which  she  cu 

penetrated  tlic  artifice  of  the  boy,  and  her  children,  when  they  were  abo 

jwrceived  him  to  Ik;  the  offender;  Vet  he  fwicrifire<l  to  the  gods,  at  the  instif 

was  not  angry  with  him,  but,  stniling  their  step-mother  Ino.     In  thews 

pood-nanire(IIy  at  his  cunning,  onlered  giants,  he  wore  the  helmet  of  Phrt 

him  to  show  the  place  where  the  oxen  nmdered  him  invisible,  and  dew 

were  concealed.    To  secure  him,  Apollo  lytus.    When  T^-phon  compelled) 

bound  his  hands;  but  his  chains  fell  off,  to  fly  before  him,  and  conceal  tbi 

and  the  cattle  appeared,  bound  together  in  Eg>'pt,  he  metamorphosed  him 

by  twoH.     Mercury  then  began  to  play  an  ibis.     He  is  also  mentioned  by 

ii[K)n  his  newly-invented  lyre,  at  wliirh  as  the  ]>atron  of  eloquence,  and  at 

Apollo  was  80  much  enraptured,  that  he  [uirticularly  by  Hesiod.     Of  hit 
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8  Homer  makes^  no  mention.    Later  ked,  or  clad  only  in  the  chlanofs,  which  is 

tm  aBcribe  to  him  the  invention  of  not  ofleu  put  on  with  any  regularity,  but 

u  moaCf  geometiy,  the  interpretation  is  merely  thrown  over  his  Bnoulders  or 

beunfl^  meaaures  and  weights,  the  aits  wound  round  his  arms.     His   head  is 

bo  palestra  letters,  dtc   He  was  also  re-  sometimes  bare ;  sometimes  he  has  a  pair 

iea  as  the  patron  of  public  treaties,  as  of  wings  fiistened  on  his  temples,  and 

gUBidian  of  roads,  and  as  the  protector  sometimes  the  cap  is  placed  on  his  head, 

nnrellerB.  (See  JETerme*.)   Fable  relates  to  which  are  occasionally  added  wings 

ngr  of  his  amours.    His  children  were  (petaaus).    The  hat,  which  particularly 

Denms:  among  them  were  Pan  and  denotes  a  wanderer,  has,  in  works  of 

noM^ihroditus.    Mercury  was  worship-  statuary,  a  flat  top  and  narrow  brim :  upon 

I  ID  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  Area-  vases,  however,  his  hat  is  refnesented  vrith 

was  the  chief  place  of  his  worsliip.  wide,  hanging  flaps,  and  a  pointed  top. 

I  ftativab  were  called  HermaOf  and  If  the  wings  are  not  attached  to  a  band 

m  aolemnized  in  various  ways.    He  about  his  head  or  hat,  they  are  festened 

I  Mfveral  temples  in  Rome,  and  his  either  to  his  ankles  or  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
tfil  took  place  on  the  15th  of  May  or  to  the  caduceus  alone.  Artists  made 
Ml  month  received  its  name  from  his  the  cock  his  symbol,  on  account  of  its 
dber  Maia).  At  this  festival,  the  mer-  vigilance,  or  love  of  flghting  (in  allusion  to 
SAi  puticularly  of^red  him  sacrifices,  gymnastics) ;  the  tortoise,  on  account  of 
(be  might  prosper  them  in  their  trade,  his  invention  of  the  lyr^ ;  the  purse,  be- 
i  render  them  successful  in  their  enter-  cause  he  was  the  god  of  traffic ;  a  ram  and 
IBiL  Alt  has  variously  represented  a  ^blet,  because  he  was  the  director  of 
Kory ; first, in  the  rude  Uermea  (q.v.)  religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices;  the 
Ae  monuments  of  the  more  ancient  tniDk  of  a  palm-tree,  upon  which  his  stat- 
^he  appears  with  his  beard  just  be-  ues  lean,  because  he  was  the  inventor  of 
Vpu  to  grow;  at  a  later  period,  the  arithmetic  and  writing  (upon  palm-leaves); 
Pwmg  representations  of  him  were  as  the  harpty  or  sickle-shaped  knife,,because 
Whoit  herald  and  athlete,  and  he  ac-  he  was  the  slayer  ofArgus;  and  the  hound 
ioBd  the  appearance  of  extreme  youth,  (only  upon  Alexandrine  coins),  to  indicate 
tti  character,  also,  room  was  aUow^  sagacity  and  vigilance. 

wjr.    He  WBB  represented  as  a  boy,  Mbrcurt  ;   a  planet   (See  the  article 

pa  prime  of  youth,  and  also  in  the  full  Pldhets,) 

Bof  eariy  manhood.     Among  the  Mercurt,  or  Quicksilver  ;  the  &y- 

kieks  of  the  boy  appear  two  pro-  drargyrum  of  the  Latins,  firom  i^wf),  water, 

1^  wings.    His  dress  consisted  of  a  and  ipyoptov,  silver,  in  allusion  to  its  fluid- 

II  leather  tunic.  In  his  lefl  hand,  he  ity  and  silvery  appearance.  The  name 
ife  m  pune,  and,  holding  his  right  fore-  qukluUver  is  derived  fit>m  the  alchemists, 
Hir  againat  his  chin,  smiles  archly  at  who  regarded  this  metal  as  silver  in  a  fluid 
IS  device  in  his  mind.  As  a  youth,  state,  quickened  by  some  inherent  princi- 
llnd  him  represented  in  a  variety  of  pie,  which  they  hoped  either  to  fix  or  ex- 
^doBf  sometimes  with  the  purse  in  his  pel.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  espe- 
1^  aometimes  with  the  caducewj  and  cioUy  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
primal  with  his  winged  cap,  standing,  employed  it  in  gilding  and  in  the  extraction 
ii^  or  walking.  The  artists  of  later  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  distinguish- 
iA>  placed  him  among  the  youthful  ed  from  all  other  metals  by  its  extreme 
fciwdltm  gods.  The  most  prominent  fusibility,  which  is  such  that  it  does  not 
ife4if  his  character  are  vigor  and  dex-  take  the  solid  state  until  cooled  to  the 
tt»  Hia  short  hair  lies  curled  over  his  39th  degree  below  0  (Fahrenheit),  and, 
Land  forehead ;  his  ears  and  mouth  of  course,  is  always  fluid  in  the  temperate 
taaU;  his  positions,  whether  standing  climates  of  the  earth.  Its  color  is  white, 
lfitiii|L  always  simple  and  easy ;  his  and  rather  bluer  than  that  of  olver.  In 
t  iDdfined  forwards,  and  his  look  the  solid  state,  it  is  imperfecdy  malleable ; 
llftffiiL  In  his  beautiful  and  vigorous  specific  gravity,  13.6.  It  is  volatile,  and 
hpf  we  see  the  inventor  of  gymnastics ;  rises  in  small  portions  at  the  common  tem- 
il  altitude,  air  and  aspect,  we  see  the  perature  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  tem- 
' ,  cmming  and  good  nature  of  one  perature  of  656°,  it  boUs  rapidly,  and  rises 

easily  sain  every  body,  and  ac-  copiously  in  fUmea.    When  exposed  to 

every  tmng.    In  the  represents-  such  a  heat  as  may  cause  it  to  rise  quickly 

Jlerouiy,  the  relations  of  corporeal  in  the  vaporous  form,  it  ffradually  becomes 

^_  and  mental  dexterity  are  wonder-  converted  into  a  red  oxide,  provided  oxv- 

ITfieaerved*    He  is  either  entirely  na-  gen  be   present     This  was    fonnerly 
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known  by  the  name  of  pncipitate  per  tt,  the  mixture  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  two  an 

A  irreatcr  heat  than  GOO^,  however,  revives  half  ibi*t  in  diameter  and  one  fool  di 

thitf  metallic  oxide  at  the  same  time  tliat  precautions  iH'ing  taken  that  the  mia 
this  oxyg«*n  is  again  lilM^ratetL    Mercury,  if   docs  not  take  Are.  The  cakrined  Ethkif 

quite  pure,  is  not  tamishctl  in  the  cold  by  then  ground  to  powder,  and  introds 

cxfiosurc  to  air  and  moisture ;  but  if  it  con-  into  |iots  capable  of  holding  twmiy-i 

tain  odiermetula,  the  amalgam  of  those  met-  ounces  of  water  each,  to  which  are 

als  oxidizes  readily,  and  collects  as  a  film  toched  sublimingreaseU,  or  lioh  beads 

upon  its  surface.    It  is  soid  to  lie  oxidizeil  earthen  ware.    Tlie  sublimatMm  im 

by  long  agitation  in  a  bonlc  half  full  of  air,  takes  thirty-six  houia,  when  the  subfa 

aiHl  the  oxide  so  formed  was  called,  l>y  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  cooled,  ( 

Boerhaave,  EAwpt  per  se ;  but  it  is  very  broken.    Tlie  acids  sustain  an  impai 

probaUe  tliut  the  oxidation  of  mercury,  relation  to  mercury.    All  of  them  cii 

observed  under  tliesc  circumstances,  was  dissolve  the  metal  or  unite  with  its  cni 

solely  owing  to  the  i»resence  of  other  Sulphuric  arid  exerts  little  or  no  artk« 

metals.    The  oxid(.*s  or  mercury  arc  two.  on  it  in  the  cold,  but,  if  heat  be  appKa 

The  profortV/r,  which  \»  a.  black  fiowder  is  docom|)osed,  the  nn^rcury  is  oxkhl 

insoluble  in  water,  is  licst  iiropared  bv  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the 

mixing  calomel  briskly  in  a  mortar  with  ide  combines  with  the  remaining  a 

|Hire  iiotOMa  in  exccMf,  so  as  to  eflect  its  This  piioto-#ti(pAAfe  of  mercury  ciyMl 

decom|K)sition  as  mpidly  as  iKMsible.  The  in  slender  pnsms,  forming  a  niaa^  i 

protoxide  is  tlien  to  l)e  washe^l  witli  coltl  and  |MUtly  liqukl.     It  is  very  acrid,  d 

water,  and  dried  spontaneously  in  a  dark  quescent,  and  soluble  in  water,    if  i 

place.    It  consists  of  one  equivalent,  or  urged  with  a  heat  gradually  rused  i 

200  parti  of  metal,  and  one  e«|uivalent,  or  the  mass  becomes  dry,  tlie  metal  is  ■ 

8  iiarts  of  oxygi^n.    The  peroxide,  which  highly  oxidated,  and  a  portion  of  the  i 

is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  is  dissipated.    On  |iouring  boiling  w 

red  prectpiiaie,  is    prpiMnNl,  as    already  on    this  dry  mass,   it   arf|uiff«  a  b 

inentioiiMl,  from  the  comliinetl  agency  of  yellow  color,  forming  an  insoluble  p 

heat  and  uir,  or  by  diwoh'ing  mercury  in  dor,  known  l>y  the  appellation  of  tm 

nitric  aci«I,  and  <^x|K)(iing  the   nitrate  so  mineral,  or  yellow  sulphate  of  mcvP 

funned  to  a  tem[M.>rature  just  6uffici<mt  to  The  watiT,  in  this  proceas,  pfodiices 

ilrive  o\T  the  whole  of  tlie  nitric  bc'hL    It  usual  ctVect  which  it  has  when  it  den 

coiitJiiiiH  double  the  quantity  of  oxVf^'U  |iom*s  metallic  ssdts.     Exerting  a  ma 

found  in  tiie  pnitoxide.     It  ia  acriil  and  attraction  to  the  acid  than  ti»  tlie  mrfl 

|N»ii«jnous,  nriil  «'arries  tliCM.'  qualities  nito  oxide,   it   romhirieM   i>rinri|ia]ly   with 

its  sidirii'  cornlHiiatioiisi;  wtieriMis  the  pn>-  fori  iht,  hut,  fn)rii  the  intlueneenf  qiui 

tn\id«?  is  ivlativi'iy  hluml,  and  is  the  Imsis  on  eheinicnl  ufliiiity,  the  acid  camrfr  i 

of  all  tli«*  mild  nien'urial  iiiedicineH.     Of  it  a  ]N>rtion  of  the  oxide^  and  con^en 

rheconibiistiblert,  iu«Trur}'  uiiili'Hoiily  with  from  tin*  f>]>"nition  of  the  mutw  ftirrr, 

pli<M|ihoniH  ami  sulphur.     The  phosphu'  oxide  \\lti<*li  is  preri)iilatetl  retains  a  j 

ni  ix  toriiH'd  liy  hi>ntirii;  either  «>f  the  ox-  tion  of  tliir  arid  con ibine«l  with  ifL 

idi-s  aloii<;  with  ]>lios|)li«>nis  in  a  n*i<irt  neutral  sulphate  l*«  thai  remdveil  im 

tilltnl  with  li\iln>i;«'ri  pis,  or  under  water,  su|N'r-su]pliut«\  which  the  wntfrdimal 

with  fn'i|U«-iit  n;;itatioii :  the  oxich*  is  n'-  and  u  suh-Hiipliatis  which  reniaiiw  ua 

«hice<l,  nrnl  a  i)!iospliun-t  is  the  n'sult.    It  is  soIvimI.     This  Mdi-Milphati*  is  chi«*6v  i 

of  a  hUu'k  cnior,  is  etui'ily  (Mit  with  a  knife,  in  pn'|wiriri^  corTosi\f  siihliiiialf  and 

:md,  ill  tlu*  air,«'\}iali's  vaiMirs  of  phospho-  oiurl.     .Nitric  arid  acts  on  nM*rrur}  i 

nis.     Tli«n-  an*  two  sulpliiin-is,  tin*  Muck  facility,  oxidating  it,  aii«l  coniUiuni  i 

and  tlif  n-il,  or  the  unttu-stdphunt^MuX  the  tin*  «».\idi\  Inniiiiur  a  )M*rfect  Ailutinc  ' 

dfuio-xuiphunt.     Tlic.   first   is  foniu'd  by  pnNluct  of  this  arti«iii  variett  rtnuiiicit 

nilthtii^  \i>:oniiisly  in  a  frlat^i  or  |M>rf*i-latii  ]uirti<Milar]y  with  regnni  ti»  the  rtair  of 

inoruir  thn-c  imrti^  of  sulphur  and  «>iit'  of  idaiion,  arronliiig  to  the  rimanriCai 

inenMir>.or  li\  adding  nit'mir>'  at  inter-  uiidcr  wliirh  it  is  exprtt>«l.     If  the  on 

vaK  and  with  uLntatiitn,  to  itsown  wfiL'hi  diluti'il  with  nuls-r  inort*  than  au  r< 

of  iiiflied  Mil|iliiir.     The  seiNiiuI,  which  is  ]Hirt  «if  waiiT,  and  if  the  aotioii  i»  not 

coiMiiioiiJy  ralli'd  riunabfir,  or  venniiioiu  is  etrifrated    by  heat,  tlie  |ir\ilAixid«'  oat 

foniH'il  li\  •.iililiiiiiM:;  ihu  proto-siilphun'L  foniie«l,  and' the  sah  is  the  ^imfj  iwli^ 

I«arKi*  qiiNiititii-s  of  it  an?  maniifuctiin'il  in  rmmiry.     If  thf*  acid  is  lf«««  dilQWl, 

llollniid.     The  ordiiiar>'  pr(»ceMi  cnuHMts  if  its  action  on  the  nH'tal  U*  pmimiml 

in  minding  lop'thiT  1. 'it)  I  Niuiids  of  sulphur  heat,  ihr  |N*nixido  is  |ini<iuci^ 

and  ]  WO  of  quicksilver,  and  tlicn  heating  coin|»oimd  is  tJw  per-ndrmie  rf 
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oluti<»is»  when  concentrated,  cording  to  the  researches  of  Aubert,  Pe- 

mass  being  deposited,  con-  lissier  and  Gay-Lussac.   In  preparing  this 

congeries  of  slender  prisnis.  powder  in  quantities,  the  fulminating  mer- 

e  corrosive,  deliquescent,  and  cuiy  should  be  moistened  with  thirty  fier 

rater.    If  the  solution  of  the  cent,  of  water,  then  triturated  in  a  mortar, 

}  poured  into  water,  a  partial  and  thereafter  mingled  with  the  sixth  part 

m  happens,  similar  to  that  of  of  its  weight  of  gim|iowder.    Matches  of 

nercury,  and  a  yellow  insolu-  this  kind  resist  damp  very  well,  and  take 

litrate  of  mercury  is  precipi-  fire  afler  several  hours  immersion  iu  wa- 

ite  of  mercury  is  decomfKNsed  ter.    The  detonating  match,  or  priming 

ies  and  earths;  and  in  these  powder,  made  with  chlorate  of  |K)tash, 

>ns  are  well  displayed  the  dif-  sulphur  and  charcoal,  has  the  incorivon- 

ch  arise  from  different  states  ience  of  rusting  and  soiUng  the  fowling- 

of  the  metal.    By  potash,  so-  pieces,  and  tlienc«  causing  them  to  miss 

added  to  tlie  solution  of  tlie  fire ;  whereas,  with  the  ab^ve  fulminating 

,  a  precipitate  of  a  grayish  powder,  100   shots   may  bo  discharged 

I  tinge  of  yellow,  is  uirown  successively.    The  mercurial  percussion 

the  solution  of  the  per-nitrate  caps  are  sold  now  in  Paris  for  three  francs 

ite  is  yellow,  more  or  less  and  a  half  per  thousand.    The  acetic  and 

le  precipitates  are  sub-nitrates,  most  other  acids  combine  with  the  oxide 

parated  by  the  alkali,  retain-  of  mercury,  and  precipitate  it  from  its  so- 

of  the  acid  combined  witli  it  lution  in  the  nitric  acid.    Muriatic  acid 

f  ammonia  on  these  solutions  does  not  act  on  mercury.   When  mercury 

liar.    From  the  solution  con-  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  bums  witl)  a  pole- 

lercmry  at  9,  high  state  of  oxi-  red  flame,  and  the  substance  called  corro- 

3W8  down  a  white  precipitate,  sive  sMimatt  is  formed.    This  dndo-chlo- 

;mary  combination  of  tlie  ox-  ritie  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing  togeth- 

rdons  of  the  acid  and  alkali,  cr  equal  parts  of  dry  bi-deuto-sulphate  of 

lution  at  which  the  metal  ex-  mercury  and  common  salt,  and  subliming. 

nimum  of  oxidation,  it  throws  The  corrosive  subhmate  rises,  and  incrusts 

ipitate  of  a  dark  gray  or  blue  the  top  of  tlie  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a 

gray  precipitate  by  ammonia  beautiful   white    semitransparent    mass, 

"argyn  cincreum  of  the  phur-  comjiosed  of  very  small  prismatic  necdlen. 

is  a  preparation  much  used  in  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.14.    Its  taste  is 

t  is  a  mild  mercurial,  and  is  acrid,  stypto-metallic,  and  eminently  disa- 

in  its  operation  on  the  system,  greeable.    It  is  a  deadly  poison.    Twenty 

urial  preparntions  formed  by  parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  it,  and  less 

To  obtain  it  of  uniform  com-  than  one  of  boiling  water.    It  is  conii>ose(i 

B  necessary  to  use  every  pre-  of  73.53  mercury  and  26.47  chlorine.    It 

moderate  the  action  of  the  may  be  recognised  by  the  following  char- 

1  the  metal,  as  by  free  dilution  acters :  It  volatilizes  in  white  fumes,  which 

md  by  avoiding  the  applica-  seem  to  tarnish  a  bright  copper-plate,  but 

A  Jiiiminatine  preparation  really  communicate  a  coating  of  metallic 

is  obtained  by  dissolving  100  mercury,  which  apficars  glossy  while  on 

)and  a  half  ounce  by  mcasuro  friction.    When  caustic  potash  is  maile  to 

d.    This  solution  is  jraured  act  on  it  with  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  a  red  color 

>  ounces  by  measure  of  alco-  appears,  which  by  gentle  ignition  vanishes, 

I  vessel,  and  heat  is  applied  till  and  metallic  mercury  is  tlien  found  to  line 

B  is  excited,  though  it  ordina-  the  upper  pert  of  the  tul)e  in  minute  glob- 

>n  at  common  temperatures,  ules.     Solution  of  corrosive    sublimate 

or  undulates  on  the  surface,  reddens  litmus  paper^  but  changes  sirup 

ler  is  gradually  precipitated,  of  violets  to  green.    Bicarbonate  of  pot- 

nediately  to  be  collected  on  a  ash  throws  down  from  it  a  deep  brick-red 

cashed,  and  cautiously  dried,  precipitate,  from  which  metallic  mercury 

r  detonates  loudly  by  gentle  may  be  procured,  by  heating  it  in  a  tube. 

It  friction.    It  has  l>een  very  Lime-water  causes  a  deep-yellow  precipi- 

of  late  as  the  match-powder,  tate,  verging  on  red.    Water  of  ammonia 

for  the  percussion  caps  of  the  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes 

3ck8  of  fowling-pieces.    Two  yellow  on  being  heated.    With  sulphurct- 

a  half  of  it,  mixed  with  one  ed  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets,  a  black, 

t  weight  of  gim powder,  form  or  blackish-brown    precipitate    appears, 

r  for  one  percussion  cap,  ac-  Nitrate  of  ^ver  thcoiva  dovNtv  vVv^  ^>m^ 
30 
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precinitatc  characteristic  of  muriatic  acid ;  with  most  of  the  metals,  to  whic 

aiul  the  proto-muriate  oflen  ^ves  a  white  municates  more  or  leas  of  its 

precipitate.     Frutn  G  to  12  grains  were  Wheu  these  metallic  mixtures 

tlie  mortal  doses  employed  by  Orfila,  in  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  i 

his  ex|)eriments  on  dogs :  tliey  died  in  hor-  them  soft  at  a  mean  temperature^ 

rible  convulsions,  generally  in  two  hours ;  called  aiiudganu.     It  very  read 

but  when  with  u  larger  4uantity,  the  wliitcs  bines  witli  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin, 

of  eight  eggs  were  thrown  into  the  stom-  and  zinc;  more  difficultly  witko 

ach,  the    animals  soon  recovered  after  senic,  and  antimony ;  and  scare 

vomiting.    The  eifoct  of  this  antidote  is  witli  platina  or  iron.    It  does  i 

to  convert  the  corrosive  sublimate  into  cal-  with  nickel,  manganese,    or  col 

omel.     Sulphureted  hydrogen  may  also  its  action  on  tungsten  and  mol} 

be  employed  along  widi  emetics.    The  not  known.    Looking-glasses  an 

protO'ciUoride  of  mercury  (mercturius  did-  on  the  back  side  witli  an  ainalga 

cu,  or  caLomd)y  is  usually  fonned  from  the  (See  SUfoering.)    The  medicinal 

deuto-chloride,  by  triturating  four  ])art8  of  mereury  liave  already  been  ali 

the  latter  with  tliree  of  quicksilver  till  the  The  amalgamation  of  the  precioi: 

globules  disappear,    and  subjecting    tlie  water  gilding,  the  makins  of  v 

mixture  to  a  subliming  heat.    By  Icviga-  the  silvering  of  looking-guissefl^ 

ting  and  edulcorating  with  warm  water  struction  of  barometers  and  them 

the  sublimed  grayish-white  cake,  the  por-  are  tlie  principal  uses  to  which  tl 

tion  of  soluble  corrosive  sublimate  which  is  applied.  .Scarcely  any  substai 

had  escaped  decomposition  is  removed,  liable  to  adulteration  as  mercui) 

It  may  also  be  made  by  adding  solution  of  to  its  property  of  €iisBolving  co 

proco-nitrate  of  mercury  to  solution  of  some  of  the  baser  metals.    This 

common  salt ;  tlie  proto-chloride,  or  calo-  so  strong,  tliat  they  even  rise  akm, 

mel  precipitates.  The  following  is  the  pro-  in  vapor  when  distilled.      Its  1 

cess  used  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London :  however,  can  generally  be  detectt 

— 50  pounds  of  mercury  are  boiled  with  dull  aspect ;  by  its  tarnishing,  and 

70  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dr>'ness,  in  ing  covered  with  a  coat  of  oxide^ 

a  cast-iron  ve.c«sel ;  G2  fiouuds  of  the  dry  exposure  to  the  air ;  by  its  adhesic 

salt  are  trimrated  with  40^  jiouuds  of  nier-  surface  of  glass ;  and,  when  sbak 

cury  until  tlie  globules  disappear,  and  34  water  in  a  bottle,  by  the  speedy  ft 

pounds  of  conuiioii  salt  are  then  added,  of  a  black  powder.    Lead  and  tin 

This  mixture  is  submitted  to  heat  ui  earth-  qucnt  impurities,  and  the  mercuivb 

en  vessels,  and  from  95  to  100  pounds  of  capable  of  taking  up  more  of*^!! 

calomel  are  the  result.    It  is  washed  in  zinc  or  bismuth  l^  previously  addi 

large  quantities  of  distilled  water,  after  order  to  discover  lead,  tlie  mercu 

having  been  ground  to  a  tine  and  impal-  be  agitated  witli  a  Uttle  water,  in  o 

puble  |)owder.     When  proto-chloride  of  oxidize  that  metal :  {Mur  off  the  wai 

niercury  is  v<?ry  slowly  sublimed,  four-  digest  the  mercury  witli  a  Utdeacet: 

sided   [)risms,  KTiniiiutetl  by  [irisms,  are  this  will  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead, 

obtained.     It  is  iieiirl y  tasteless  and  msol-  will  be  indicated  by  a  blackish  prei 

uble,  antl  is  purgative  in  doses  of  five  or  with  sulphureted  water;  or  to  ths 

six  gntins.    Its  spccitic  gravity  is  7.17(j.  solution  add  a  little   sulphate  ol 

Exposure  to  air  darkens  its  surface.    It  is  which  will  precipitate  a  sulphate  i 

not  so  volatile  as  the  douto-cliloride.     Ni-  containing,  when  dry,  70  |)er  oenl 

trie  acid  dissolves  calomel,  converting  it  metal.    Bismutli  is  detected  by  po 

into  corrosive  sublimate.    Proto-chloride  nitric  solution,  [ircpared  without Iv 

of  mercury  is  coni[)ost;d  of  mercury  84.  distilled  water  ;  a  white  precipiti 

746,  and  chlorine  15j:^.    There  are  two  appear,  if  this  metal  be  present. 

iodides  of  mercury ;  the  one  yellow,  the  manifested,  in  Uko  manner,  by  a  f 

other  red ;  both  are  fusible  and  volatil*;.  lution  of  proto-muriate  of  gold, 

The  yellow,  or  protiodidt,  contains  one  throws  down  a  puqile  sediment ;  a 

half  less  iodine  than  the  deutiodide  ;  the  by  exposing  the  metal  to  heat— 

latter,  when  crj'stallizi'd,  is  a  bright  crini-  Mercury.    The  native  mercuryanA 

son.    They  arc  both  decomposed  by  con-  phuret  are  the  only  two  ores  explore 

centrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.   The  extraction  of  this  metal.  The  firsl 

metal  is  converted  into  an  oxitle,  and  iodine  is  found  in  globules,  dissemiuatedi 

is  disengaged.    They  an3  likovise  decom-  different  rocks,  adhering  to  tlie  i 

posed  by  oxygen,  at  a  red  heat. — Mercur>',  cavities  and  fissures  in  the  form 

on  account  of  its  fluidity,  Teaii\j\^  cquiXauca  ^tv)»^  ^ud  rarely  accumulatod  in 
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lie  dimensioiis,  so  as  to  admit  extinguished  only  by  filling  their  chom- 

iped  up  in  pails;  though  it  hers  and  ffalleries  with  water,  and  the 

m  sufficient  quantinr  to  form  mercury  which  was  sublimed  during  that 

n  of  eiploitation.  Occasion-  catastrophe  occasioned  tlie  most  dreadful 

id  amalgamated  with  silver,  diseases  among  more  than  900  penons. 

<ne  third  its  weight  of  this  Next  to  the  mines  of  Idria  come  tnose  of 

condition,  it  is  rarely  observed  Almaden,  in  the  province  of  Manche,  in 

mder  the  form  of  the  rhom-  Spain,  and  which  are  nearly  as  rich  as 

xiron.    The  stdphurd  is  the  those  of  Idria.    Their  mean  annual  i)ro- 

,  which  furnishes  nearly  all  duct  is  about  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver, 

of  commerce.    It  occurs,  These  celebrated  mines,  near  which  are 

in  rhomboids,  and  SLX>eided  also  those  of  Cuebas  and  Almadenejo^, 

tables ;    color  cochineal-red ;  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  it  is  pre- 

mtino  and  splendent ;  trans-  sumed,  are  those  alluded  to  by  Plmy,  un- 

k  scarlet-red,  shining ;  harder  der  the  name  of  the  mines  of  the  territory 

,sectile, and  easily  frangible;  of  Sisapanus.    After  having  been,  for  a 

ty,  6.7  to  8.2.    It  also  occurs  great  number  of  years,  leased  out  to  the 

compact,  and  often  blended  merchants  of  Ausbourg,  they  are  now  ex- 

ous  matter,  which  communi-  plored  on  account  of  tlie  government,  and 

liver-brown  or  black  color,  their  product  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 

name  of  hepatic  cinnabar,  amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 

3ry  rich,  and  aftbrds,  by  anal-  mines  of  Mexico  and  South    America. 

)5  per  centum  of  mercury;  The  mines  of  the  palatinate,  simated  upon 

s  bituminous  gives  81  per  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  approach  next 

he  muriate  of  mercury,  or  in  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Alma- 

ler,  is  so  rare,  and  presents  it-  den.    Their  annual  product  is  estimated 

imAll  quantities  in  tlie  mines,  at  about  half  that  of  the  Spanish  mines. 

0  receive  the  attention  of  the  There  exist  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  and 
:  is  sought  after  only  by  the  in  many  other  )nu1s  of  Germany,  small  ex- 
It  occura  in  incrustation,  plortations  for  mercury,  of  which  the  total 

nystallized  in  quadrangular  yield  is  about  400  quintals  per  annum, 
inated  by  pyramids.  It  is  The  mines  of  Guanca  Velica,  in  Peru, 
nth  a  lustre  between  adaman-  have  afforded  an  immense  supply  of 
M>us,  and  is  sectile.  It  con-  quicksilver  for  the  pun)oses  of  amalga- 
ide  of  mercury,  16.4  muriat-  mation  in  the  new  world.  Between  the 
^6  sulphuric  acid.  The  ores  years  1570  and  1800,  tliey  arc  said  to  have 
re  more  fiiequent  in  seconds-  furnished  537,000  quintals  of  this  metal ; 
rimitive  rocks,  and  are  found  and  their  actual  product  is,  at  present,  rat- 
in  sandstones,  bituminous  ed  at  1800  quintals.  The  ores  of  mercii- 
villite,  often  accompanied  by  ry  are  found  in  several  places  in  Mexico, 
ins.  In  general,  mercury  is  but  are  nowhere  wrought  to  any  extent. 
ch  caimot  be  said  to  have  a  In  1590,  mercury  was  sold  in  Mexico  at 
ition,  and  the  mines  which  £40  10».  per  cwL ;  in  1750,  it  had  dimin- 
quantity  are  few.  The  prin-  ished  to  £17  I5s. ;  in  1782,  a  fUrther  re- 
306  of  Idria,  in  the  Austrian  duction  had  taken  place,  tlie  price  then 
iscovered  in  1497,  and  which  being  £8  17s.  CcL  The  consumption  was 
d  a  bituminous  sulphuret  of  estimated  in  the  year  1803  (for  Mexico), 
These  mines  have  already  when  the  mines  were  in  full  work,  as  be- 
d  toadeptlinotfarfromlOOO  ing  2,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  We 
are  capable  of  furnishing  an-  have  no  ores  of  mercury  in  the  U.  States, 
quintals  of.  metcJ ;  but  the  Mbrct,  Frun<^is  de,  one  of  the  most 
emment,  in  order  to  maintain  distinguished  generals  in  the  30  years'  ' 
the  metal,  have  limited  their  war,  was  bom  at  Longninr,  in  Lorraine, 

1500    quintals  per   annum,  and  rose  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 

produce  from  1809  to  1813,  a  Bavaria,  through    the   successive  ran]u. 

nonths,  was  1,419,425  pounds  After  having  defeated  general  Raiitzau 

;  270,029  pounds  of  vermil-  at  Tuttlingen,  he  was  apfminted,  with  the 

poimds  of  lump  cinnabar;  rank  of  Bavarian  lieutenant-general  and 

8  of  calomel ;  2,867  pounds  imperial  fteld-marshal,  to  the  command 

pitate,  and  2,450  pounds  of  of  the  combined  forces,    and  capmred 

iblimate.      The    memorable  Rotweil  and  Ueberliiigen.    In  the  suc- 

1  of  these  mines  in  1803  was  ceeding  year  ^\W4\  ¥nWx%^^\vxci\m 
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hands,  and  he  threw  up  a  fortified  "comp  incubates.     They  swim  with  the  bodf 

in  its  riciiiity.    The  great  Cond^  attacked  very  deep  in  the  water,  the  head  td  I  j 

him  in  this  position,  and,  after  a  combat  neck  only  appearing;  dive  by  phio^  ||i 

of  tliree  days,  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  remain  under  water  for  a  long  iml  I  { 

Turenue  pursued  him,  but   the  retreat  They  walk  badly;  fly  well,  and  for  a  1h  1 1 

was  so  ably  conducted,  that  the  French  time.    Their  flesh  is  dry,  and  of  a  U  1 1 

general  was  unai)le  to  obtain  any  advan-  flavor.     The  species   inhabiting  the  C  |j 

tagc  over  him.    May  5  (April  2o),  1645,  States  are  the  goosander  (JIf.  wtergwuer); 

/  he  defeated  Turemie,  at  Marienthol  (Mer-  minor  white,  uninterrupted ;  bill  and  fts 

geutliehn),  and  fell,  August  3,  in  the  bat-  red;  nostrils  medial;  found  in  both  CQi> 

tie  of  Allerslieim,  near  Nordluigen.    He  tinents ;  not  uncommon  in  the  U.  Siaia 

was  buried  on  the  field,  and  a  stone  was  Red-bieasted   merganser    {M.   jemlr); 

raised  with  the  inscription  Sfa,  viator^  he-  minor  white,  crcMsed  with  blaek ;  bill  ad 

roeni  calcas.    Rousseau,  in  his  EmUe  (liv.  feet  red ;  nostrils  baflal ;  a  long^  sfeMla^ 

iv),  very  justly  remarks,  tlmt  the  simple  pendent  crest;  foiud  in  both  contiBHi; 

name  oi  one  of  his  victories  would  have  common  in  the  Middle  States  during  Ae 

been  preferable  to  tliis  pompous  sentence,  spring  and  autumn.    Hooded  meiguHV 

borroved  from  antiquity.  (M,   cucuUaius) ;    minor   white,   amd 

Merct,  Floriuioiul  Claude  de,  a  grand-  with  black;  bill  blackiah  red ;  feet flofc- 

son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lorraine,  color;  a  large  circular  crest;  peculiar  a 

1()()0,  entercfl  the  ser^'icc  of  the  emperor  North  America,  breeding  in   the  DORh, 

Leo|)old,  1662,  and  distinguished  himself  wintering  in  the  south ;  conamon  m  tbe 

as  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of  Vienna  Middle  btates  during  tlie  spring  and  m- 

against  the  Turks.     His  gallantr>',  ])ar-  tumn.    Smew  or  white  nun  (.II  cdftdfai); 

ticularly  in  the  battle  of  Zcuta,  1(^7  (see  minor  block,  crossed  with  white ;  hill  aid 

Euf^ene),  was  rewarded  with  tlie  rank  of  feet  bluish.    This  species  is  abo  fbaadiR 

major.    He  after>vards  served  with  equal  both  continents,  and  is  the  ihoet  bentfiM 

distinction  in  Italy  and  on  tlie  Rhine.    In  of  the  genus.    It  is  more   conimoB  ii 

170.5,  ho  stormed  the  Hues  of  Pfkfienho-  Europe  than  in  America.     In  the  IGddk 

fen,  and  compelled  the  French  to  retreat  States,  it  is  very  rare.    (See  Wibon^  0^ 

under  the  cannon  of  Strosburg.     In  1706,  niihol^  Pennant's  Jtrdic  ZooL) 
he  covered  Landau  by  his  skilful  ma-        Merian,  Matthew,  senior,  bom  at  Biiki, 

noBuvrcs,  and  sup))lied  it  with  provisions  in  1593,  studied  at  Zurich,  under  Dietrick 

and  troo})s.     In  1707,  he  defeated  general  Mever,  and  at  Oppenheim,  under  TbeodoR 

Vivans,  at  Offeubiu-^ ;  but,  in  1709,  hav-  de  liiy,  settled  at  Frankfort  on  tiie  Mttoe. 

ing  [tenet rated  too  tur  into  Alsace,  was  and  died  in  1651.    His  principal  engiar- 

entiR'Iy  defeated    at    Rumersheini.      In  ings  consist  of  views  of  tne  chief  citieicr 

1716,  lie  communded  against  the  Turks,  £uro))e,  particulariy  those  o£  Gennatr, 

as  field-niurshul,  imd  took  part  in  the  vie-  with  descrriptions,  and  are  reinariEible  if 

tones  of  Peter  wan  lein  and  Belgrade.     In  tlie  excellence  of  tlieir  perspective.    Ha 

1710,  he  connnanded,  with  equal  succ^^ss,  other    works    are    landscapes,    luAoria] 

ill  Sicily,  against  tlie  S))aniards,  and,  dur-  scenes,  the  chase,  &c. — ^His  son  Mattbev, 

ing  the  [toure,  exerttMl  liiiiiseif  in  iniprov-  bom  at  Basle,  1621,  was  a  mod  paioRf 

iug  the  condition  of  the  Bunimt.     In  1734,  of  i>ortrait?.    He  studied  at  Rome,  1614, 

he  recf'ivcd  tlie  command  in  Italy,  and  travelled  in  England,  the  Low  CounHiHi  C 

occupied  the  duchy  of  Purina ;  hut  fell,  France,  &c.,  and  died  in   1087.— Mim  E 

while  leading  die  attack,  in  i>erson,  on  Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  tlie  elder  Mattbev; 

th<j  village   of  Croisetta.      Ilia   remains  was  bom   at  Frankfort,   in   1647.     Ske 

were  interred  at  Keggio.  studied  under  her  step-father  MonAli^ 

Mekuanskr    (niergus);    u    genus    of  and  Mignon,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 

aquatic  hinls,  consisting  of  live  sj><jcies.  taste,  &\\l  and  accuracy  with  wliidi  sbt 

These    birds    are  wiUl  and    unt;iinable,  painted  flowers  and  insects  in  ^-atercoka. 

migratiug,  according  to  die  season,  from  Her  zeal  for  tliis  department  of  poiattg 

cold  to  t(>rnpemte  climates.    They  keep  induced  her  to  make  a  voyoce  to  Surima. 

in  flocks,  the  adult  males  usually  by  tiieni-  for  the  purpose  of  obeervwe  the  nea- 

strives,  leaving  the  young  with  the  Icmales.  niorphosis  of  the  insects  of  that  countiT: 

Thny  are  extn.'incly  voracious,  destroying  and,  after  a  residence  of  two  yean,  if 

immense  numl)ers  of  fish.     They  build  returned  with  a  large  coUection  of  ditW' 

among  grass,  near  fn^sh  water:  die  nest  ings  of  insects,  plants  and  fiuils  on  nl- 

is  lined  with   down,  and  contains  from  luin.    Her  works  are  Erucansm  GWUi 

cigjjt  to  fouiteen  eggs.    The  male  keeps  Mimentumj  et    Mdamorphms ;    IGflloiy 

sear  tJie  nest,  though  the  femaXe  lAouvi  oi^  \!(v^  iojeects  of  Europe ;  and 
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ueetomm  Sitnnamenrium,  with  60  the  exact  determination  of  which  is  of  the 

She  died  at  Amsterdani,  1717.  greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating  to 

her  daughters  published  a  new  astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c,  be- 

)f  the  last  namea  work,  which  her  cause  on  this  allthe  other  pans  have  their 

was  preparing  ati  the  time  of  her  dependence.     The  most  celebrated  me- 
ridian line  is  that  on  the  pavement  of  the 

DA,  or  Yucatan  ;  one  of  the  states  church  of  St  Petronio,  in  Bologna,  which 

lexican  confederacy.    (See  Yuca-  was  drawn  to  the  length  of  120  feet,  by 

Mexico.)  the"  celebrated  Cassini.     Without  know- 

DiAif,  in  astronomy  (from  the  Lat-  ing  the  meridian  line  of  a  place,  it  would 

Kei,  mid-day),  is  a  great  circle  of  be  iraposnble  to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock, 

istial  sphere,  passing  through  the  or  measure  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface. 

*  the  earth  and  the  zenim  and  (For  the  measurement  of  degrees  of  the 

roesing  the  eauator  at  right  angles,  meridian,  see  the  article  D^prees^  Measure- 

iding  the  sphere  into  an  eastern  ment  qf,\ 

Item  hemisphere.    When  the  sun  MeriaUm  lAnt^  on  a  dial,  is  the  same  as 

a  chcle,  it  is  noon  or  raid-day,  to  tlie  12  o'clock  hour  line, 

es  situated  under  that  meridian,  MapuHe  Meridian ;  a  great  circle  pass- 

the  derivation  of  the  word,  as  ing  through  the  magnetic  ])oles.     (See 

ated*  JmfgneUsm.) 

}ian,  in  geography ;  a  correspond-  Meridian  Mitude ;  the  altitude  of  any 

estriai  curcle  in  the  plane  of  the  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  they  ore 

and    which,    therefore,    fmases  upon  the  meridian, 

the  poles  of  the  earth.    AH  places  Merino  Sheep,    (^e/e  Sheep.) 

imder  the  same  meridian  have  Merlin,  Ambrose,    a  British    writer, 

on  or  midnight  at  the  same  time ;  who  flourished  about  the  latter  end  of  the 

ler  different  meridians,  it  will  ar-  fifth  century.    The  accounts  we  have  of 

ner  or  later,  according  as  they  are  him  are  so  mixed  up  with  fiction,  that  to 

to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  disentangle  his  real  life  from  the  mass 

ler ;  viz.  the  sun  will  be  upon  that  would  be  impossible.    Ho  was  said  to  be 

II  soonest  which  is  most  to  the  the  son  ofa  demon  and  a  daughter  of  a  king 

Jy  and  that  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  of  England  who  was  a  nun.    His  birth- 

y  15  degrees.  place  was  Carmarthen,  in  Caledonia.    He 

Meridian  is  tliat  from  which  all  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  all  branches 

yn  are  reckoned,  wliicb,  being  to-  of  science,  and  received  from  him  the  pow- 

ntraiy,  has  been  variously  chosen  er  of  woriunff  miracle&    Hewasthegreat- 

!ent  ^[eographera.    Ptolemy  makes  est  sage  and  mathematician  of  his  time, 

meridian  pass  through  the  most  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  four  English 

of  the  Canary  islands;  others  have  kings,  Vortiffeni,  Ambrosiu^  Uther  Pen- 

cape  Verd;  some  the  Peak  of  dragon,  and  Artliur.    Vortu;em,  at  the 

fe,  others  the  island  of  Ferro,  Slc.  ;  advice  of  his  magicians,  had  resolved  to 

st  nations  now  consider  that  the  build  an  impregnable  tower,  in  order  to 

ridian  which  passes  over  their  me-  secure  himself  against  the  Saxons ;  but 

,  or  their  pnncipa)   observatory,  the  foundation  was  scarcely  laid,  when 

ne  English  reckon  from  the  me-  the  earth  opened  by  ni^ht  and  swallowed 

if  Greenwich ;  the  French  from  it  up.    The  magicians  informed  the  king, 

the  Spanish  from  Madrid ;  the  that  to  give  firmness  to  the  foundation,  he 

IDS  from  Washington,  &c.  must  wet  it  with  die  blood  ofa  child  bom 

KoBi  of  a  (Uobe  is  the  brazen  cir-  without  a  fiither.    After  much  search,  the 

rhieh  it  turns,  and  by  which  it  is  young  Meriin  was  brought  to  the  king. 

sd.    The  Brazen  Meridian  is  di-  After  Sferlm  had  heard  the  dictum  of  tlie 

ito  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  magicians,  he  disputed  with  them,  and 

ipper  semicircle  of  the  brass  me-  showed  them  that  under  the  foundation 

base  degrees  are  numbered  from  of  the  tower  was  a  great  kke,  and  under 

or  from  the  equator  towards  die  the  ]ake  two  great  raging  dragons,  one 

nd  are  used  for  finding  the  lati-  red,  representing  the  British,  one  white, 

'  pkices.    On  the  lower  semicircle  representing  the  Saxons.    The  earth  was 

mm  meridian,  they  are  numbered  dug  open,  and  no  sooner  were  the  dra^- 

to  90,  from  the  poles  towards  ons  found,  than  they  commenced  a  fun- 

itor,  and  are  used  in  the  elevation  ous  battle ;  whereupon  Merlin  began  to 

loles.  weep,  and  lo  uttiw  w^^^wwa  tw^fctfwc 

£mp»  X«ff^  i9a  north  and  south  line,  the  tiituce  fftalA  oC  KA^^ttscA.  ^i\A\i> 
96* 
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<*lc8  ns('ril)o<I  to  hiin  aiv  iiumrroiip.    He  When  tlie  sections  of  Paris  woi 

irt  Hoid  to  liavr  osca}MMl  from  the  Saxons  ing  to  attack  the  ronventioii,  ! 

ill  u  ship  ot*  ^IfistH.     ltiKt(>ail  ot'  dviiig,  it  wan  one  of  the  tirnt  to  demon ntn 

wuii  t«n}»{H>MHl  tiiut  \\v  foil  into  a  nmpic  and,  September  •)U,  \7\^  iibtni 

vleop,  fnirn  wliicli,  oitrr  a  long  |)rriod,  lie  crer  that  theanned  fonre  «lioulii 

would  nwiik«^ :  anil  to  this)  table  S|ieiuicr  sole  dis|M)c<al  of  the  n'preA^ntuti^ 

ailndt^    in    his   Fa«Ty   Uueen.      In   the  |)eople,  and  that  any  other auihui 

KriiiM)  innMMun  is  Lr  Comutc  de  la  I'ie  :»hould  call  it  into  action  shon  Id  1 

dr  Merlin  el  de  sts  Faiz  et  Vonwtf  de  set  e<I  with  death.     On  the  .5t)i  of 

Prophrcitjt  (2  Vdls^  fi»lit),  on  velluin,  with-  ne  presentetl  in  the  tribune   a 

ont  dat(^  or  placo).     We  have  alsio  the  Life  crimes  and  punitihni«*ntB(,  which 

of  Merlin,  HnrnointMl  Anihrosius,  hv  T.  creed   in    two  sittiugH,  and    rei 

HeywiMHl.    (s?re  WartonV //wtory  q^ /V  tbn*e  until  It^lL     In  17SKS,  tlie 

etry^  and  S|M'nK4fr*d  Faery  Qtteen^  &:e.)  apiMJintetl  M.  Merlin  niini.»-1pr 

Mkri.in,    Philip    Antony,    commonly  Alter  the  lr<th  of  Fnictidor.  in 

railed  Merlin  de  liouaij  wari  Itoni  in  17.%4,  of  which  M.  Merlin  wat*  one  ot 

in  th^'  villaire  of  Arleux,  in  Flanden<.    liiif  cifKd  niovern,  h«;  was  ap|ioiiitf« 

father,  wh«»  wn.s  a  farmer,  hatl  him  placed  Int  of  the  din^ctory,  in  the  n» 

in  the  rich  ahliey  of  Anchin,  near  Douai.  kiarthelemy,  Init  nvigneil  liisi  « 

The  monksi  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  e\iHMJtiv«'  p)vcnun«'nt  in   17111' 

tuuit  him  to  eollegi',  and  educattMl  him  t«i  tired  to  Douai.     Na|Kileon  rec 

t!ie   profession  of  tlic   law.    The  young  from  his  n'treat,  and.  under  tli« 

Merlin  was  no  sooner  admitted  an  advo-  govern  m<*nt,  he  U'canie  ad  vocal 

cati',  than  his  iM-netacton  ga\-i*  him  the  conmiandant  of  the  legion  of  h 

d>nM*tiun  of  th«'  legal   concerns  of  their  nH*eivtMl  the  dignity  of  coiii.t. 

wealthy  house,  and  olmiint  il  for  him  the  he  was  ap|N>inted  a  member  of 

same  charge  fn>in  the  chapter  of  Camhray.  cil  of  state,  in  which  he  act iiiii 

In  17H!Mi«M\us  chosen  deputy  to  the  states-  influence.     On  the  return  ut  tl 

giin'nd  by  the  tiers-*  tat  of  lk>uai.     When  l^fl4,  M.  Merlin  was  iN'onittini 

Nrcker  called  (or  a  |Mitri(»tic  contribution,  with   a  p<-nsion.     On  the  retui 

in  the  midst  of  the  <listn*sses  of  the  treas-  |MiliH)n  tir«»m  I'Jba,  M.  Merlin  h 

ur>',  M.  Merlin  otfen'd  t«)  the  public  wants  ofler  him  his  homagi*.  ami  wa.4 

a   fourth   of  his  revenue,  amounting  to  of  his  ministers  of  state;  and  I 

]0,(MH)  thincs.     lie  was  a  ineuilH'r  of  th«'  terwards  chosen  inemU'r  i>f  th* 

coinrniiti^*  t'onned  tf»  pn'jKin*  the  means  of  n>pn-S4Mitn(ives  for  the  dejia 

of  aiN)lishini:  the  Icudal  system,  and  drew  the  .North,    lie  hail  1m«mi  u  nu  ri 

lip   niriiiy   able   repurts    on   this  subjtvr.  in<<iitute   trorn    its  cnnMneiiiv  it 

At\er  the  S4*»ini),  he  was  ap(Miiiite<l  pn'si-  Merhri  quitted   FnuH'e  in   I **!'■. 

dent  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  North,  dt>i;ni  of  pfL*»>iML'  to  Am*  rica  ; 

and,  in  I7t^i,  <li>putv  tf)  the  convention  Ibr  shipwn'ckeii.  ]:«•  ob(ain«-f!    {N-n 

that  di-iKirtinenr.     ib*  v«>ted  t4)r  the  death  re>iile  hi  the   NCtlierland!^      A 

4»f  the  king,  uitiiout  n|)iH'al  to  the  ]N'ople,  \\ritin:r>  nn*  Trait*  dts   tfffirtji 

and  without  n->pite.     lli*  «'ndeavon'd  to  (l\uU.):  Rtmnl  dts   i^utstitntj 

obutin  a  law,   pr«)\iding  that  no   de|iut\  tti  vols..  4to.   ;  and  H»p'ritnrt  •/# 

sliouM  Im>  sent  iN'fon'  tin*  n-volutionarv'  d*nn  -.  Itl  vols., -Ito.'. 
tribunal  until  the  uvenibly  irs«>ir  should         Mr.Ri.i>.  Anthon\  <Miri'<t«iph* 

)!a\e  decrecfl  his  accus.'ition.   Kf»lM'»ipicm'  onville,  w;l**  Umi  in  tiiar   ti»wi 

and  ( 'outhon  oppiiTM'd  the  law,  with  men-  ||i>   embniccd    (lie    n*\<ilii!ii*ii.* 

acci*  again*!  its  advocati^  and  the  pn)(H»-  was  deput)  loth*-  lei:i>lati\e  iv* 

sition  w:l*«  lr>st.     Fn>m  that  time  till  the  17!M.  and,  in    17!ri.  !■■  the  nat: 

*Hh  of  Thenniih>r,  Merlin  \\iL<«  silent  on  \en(ii>n.  and  cnntniciml  a  i*l«w 

ail  the  m<»st  seven*  o\'  the  n*\ulutionar\  with  (*halM>t  ami  Iki/in-.     Oi. 

nie:LSun-s:    but,   unm4'<liately    atb*r    that  in  (he  capital.  M.  Merlin  j«iin*-<i 

(!a\,  he  s|i«ike  against  the  terrorists.     He  bin  cluK  ami  was  one  of  tb**  tit 

was  atVrwanIs  Miccrssively  ])n*sident  of  nii«>  of  iIm- Fcnilbnt>.     On  th 

the  convention,  ami  memUT  of  the  com-  August,  he  was  n'niarki*il  a>  i 

mittec  of  public  r4itet\.     In  .Man*h,  17!C>,  biad>  <»f  the   |ia(rioLs  an<l   h*- 

h(*  pn)[Mised  n  decHM*  of  nccusation  aguiriM  po.,1  d   V*   ha\f   i;i\eii    the   iii|\ 

lt.Mm'n',     Miliaml     de    Van-nnes,    dtllot  Kii'den-r.  t<»  coniluct  the  kins: 

d*llcri>iiiN  and  Viuher;  and  demanded  a  of  the  rLssembly.     He  otfi'nni 

new    organization    of  tlu'   n'volutionar>-  to  s«>r\  i*  in  the  t>  reiuiicitle  coq 

cnbiiiial.  with  m  vii'W  u>  Veweu  \\»  ^^^t.  meii^  \>ro(HNM'd  by  Jean  IMxrs 
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f  the  lung's  trial,  he  was  on  a  mis-  Astapus  (Bahr  el  Abiad),  the  White  river, 

1  Mentz,  but  wrote  from  that  city  or  properly  the  Nile,  on  the  west,  and  the 

9  Toled  fyr  the  death  of  the  tvrant  Astaboras  (now  the  Ihcazze)  on  the  east,  as 

nfin  was  shut  up  in  Mentz  when  it  far  as  the  modem  province  of  Goiam.    It 

megddj  and  contributed  greatly  to  now  forms  the  district  of  Atbar,  between 

^nce.     In  La  Vendue,  also,  he  dis-  13^  and  18^  nordi  latitude,  with  a  town  of 

I  the  utmost  courage  as  commis-  the  same  name,  and  lies  in  tlie  kingdom 

of  the   convention  in  the   army  of  Sennaar,  which  constitutes  a  part  of 

had  been  sent  heme  from  Mentz,  Nubia.    The  people  of  the  ancient  priest- 

ras   employed    against  the  rebels,  ly  state  of  Meroe,  according  to  Herodotus, 

pierre  struck  down  his  most  inti-  were  Negroes,  and  are  tlie  only  black  na- 

fiiends;  and,  although  Merlin  did  tion  of  which  we  have  any  account,  that 

Mnlyjoin  in  the  struggle  between  has  made  much  progress  in  intellecmal 

nsparing  demagogue  and  his  rivals,  cultivation.    They  hm  a  fixed  constitu- 

readily  joined  the  conouerors,  and  tion,  a  government,  laws,  and  religion, 

er  quitted  the  Jacobins  or  the  Moun-  Tlie  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a 

mrty.     He  was  a  member  of  tlie  caste  of  priests,  which  chose  a  king  from 

il  in  &ve  hundred,  but  his  influence  their  own  number,  who  was  obliged  to 

wreased ;  and,  for  a  long  time  sub-  live  and  act  according  to  certain  prescrib- 

itfy,  he  took  no  part  io  public  afliiirs.  ed  rules.     The  priests  at  Meroe  could 

g  the  invasion  of  1814,  he  raised  a  doom  the  king  to  death  in  the  name  of  the 

(^partisans  destined  to  oppose  the  gods,  and  he  must  submit.    It  was  cus- 

m  colonel  Guesmard,  but  had  little  tomary  for  the  friends  (ministers)  of  the 

B  in  this  service.      In  1815,    the  king  to  share  the  same  fate  with  their 

s  of  Napoleon  invited  him  to  put  master,  even  death.    Ergamenes,  king  of 

tf  at  tlie  nead  of  a  similar  corps,  but  Meroe,  in  the  third  centuiy  B.  €.,  during 

alined  it.  the  rei^  of  Ptolemy  II,  in  E^pt,  first 

U.0N,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of  made  himself  independent  of  this  oppres- 

ipet  which  is  terminated  by  two  sive  priesthood  by  murdering  the  priests 

Bures  of  a  battery.    Its  height  and  in  the  solden  temple.    Meroe  was  the 

en  is  the  same  with  ^at  of  the  centre  of  the  great  cara\'an  trade  between 

«;  but  its  breadth  is  generally  nine  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Northern  Africa 

I  the  inside,  and  six  on  the  outside,  and  India.    Several  colonies  went  from      ' 

nes  to  cover  those  on  tlie  battery  Meroc^  and  the  first  civilized    state   in 

the  enemy;  and  it  is  better  when  Egypt,  that  of  Thebes,  which,  as  a  resort 

of  earth,  well  beat  and  close,  than  for  the  caravans,  always  remained  inti- 

built  with  stones,  because  they  fly  mately  connected  with  Meroe,  and  was 

and  wound  those  they  should  de-  governed  by  priests,  must  have  originated 

thence.    The  priests  were  of  a  lighter 

KMAiD  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  mere,  complexion  than  the  others,  and  were 

a  ftbulous  creature,  which  seamen  probably   descended   from    India,   from 

described  a»  having  the  head  and  which,   generally  speaking,    Meroe  and 

yf  a  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  the  Ethio[nan  coasts  must  have  received 

■ids  are  represented  as  having  long  their  first  inhabitants.    Ammonium  (see 

hair,  breasts  and  arms,  and  as  some-  Amnum,  and   Otisis)  also  was   a   small 

seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  priestly  state,  with  a  king,  founded  by 

.    Shakspeare  gives  them  a  voice :  Egyptians  and  by  Ethiopians  from  Meroe. 

Meroe  and  Axum  (in  Abyssinia)  which 
lid  a  mmnaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back,  appears  to  have  been  also  a  colony  from 
m«  sudi  dulcet  and  barmoniouji  breath,  j^^  remained  the  centre  of  the  south- 
.  tM  fude  sea  jrrew  civil  at  her  song.  x»*^*v^  i^iuauj^u  uro  ^^»mv  v»  »««?  "^"^ 
Oberoo,  in  MuUummtr  Night's  Dream.  em  commerce  till  tlie  time  of  the  Arabi- 
ans. The  existing  monuments  of  their 
reminds  us  of  the  ancient  syrens,  architecture,  and  many  other  vestiges  of 
however,  were  winged  and  clawed,  them,  pvove  their  eariy  religious  and  social 
^kfrm».)  Mermen  have  also  been  cultivation.  Frederic  CailTiaud  of  Nantes 
if  we  may  trust  the  sailors.  The  has  given  us  the  latest  accounts  of  these 
I  have  pixxnbly  arisen  from  the  ap-  memorials  of  Indian  and  Ethiopian  anti- 
ice  of  Phocce,  and  similar  creatures,  ouity  in  his  ^ffg^HCt  h  Miroe,  au  FUuve 
Ro£ ;  a  city  and  state  of  ancient  BUmCy  &c.,  en  181§— 22  (Paris,  1824,  in  3 
pia,  in  the  nortli-easterly  part  of  peits,  with  engravings  and  ma^  2  vola.^ 
1,  upon  a  fruitful  peninsula,  surround-  fohoi  Caa\\2Aud  XooV  ^^wvXJb^  ^S.  "^ 
mndjr  deserts,  aad  bounded  by  the  Nubian  camipQigKi  oC  AixeikX)^^ vspql  ^^^^ 
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pacha  of  Egypt,  iu  1821,  to  ascend  the  Nile  in  Nisritia.    He  then  viaited  the  ooan  of 
iiuther  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  the  Red  sea,  went  thence  to  AhyaniiL 
Gau  (q.  V.)  reached  only  the  second  cata-  and,  in  June,  1827,  again  returned  to  G» 
met ;   Browne,  in   1793,  went   only  to  ro.    A  Russian  by  the  name  of  Sseokow- 
Cobbe,  in  Darfour  (lat.  IGP  N.) ;  Bruce  akey,  who,  since  1820^  has  travcdled  onr 
went  from  Senuaar  to  the  coast  of  the  aome  parts  of  the  East  and  Africa,  return- 
Red  sea,  as  far  as  13°  d(y  ;    but  CaU-  ed  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1822,  and  pubfiib- 
liaud  penetrated  into  southern  Ethiopia,  ed  his  travels  m  me  Ruaaian  languaR 
following   the    principal  branch  of  tlie  which,  among  many  other  things,  pron- 
Nile  to  l(P  north,  100  leases  above  Sen-  biy  contain  good  accounts  of  Nubb. 
naar,  and  300  leagues  farther  Irom  the  Merope  ;  the  daughter  of  Cyjpsehi^ 
southern  boundary  of  Eg>'pt,  tlian  Gau,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  the  wife  cSr  Crai- 
into  a  new  country  hitherto   unknown  phontes,  kingofMessene.     She  bore  him 
to    the   geographere.     He   made   obser-  many  children,  of  whom  the  younfsa 
vations  and    collections    illustrating   the  was  iEpytus  (according  to   aome,  Tdr- 
physical  geography  and  natural  histor}',  phontes).       Cresphontes    having    mdr 
tiesides  ol^ning  materials  for  an  authen-  many  changes  in  fiivor  of  the  coquiMB 
tic  map  of  the  country  through  which  he  people,  the  nobles  conspired,  and  drw 
passed ;  but  he  attended  particularly  to  him,  with  all  his  children  except  Mifyvm, 
tlie  monuments  and  ruins  of  the  most  an-  whom  Merope  concealed,  and  afterWudi 
cient  architecture.    His  work,  edited  by  sent  to  her  father,  by  whom  he  was  tt- 
Jomard,  therefore  fonns  a  sequel  to  that  cretly  educated.     Polypliontes,  who  «- 
of  Gau,  since  Cailliaud  begins  where  Gau  sumed  the  goveniiuent  in  Mcascne,cauM^ 
finished.    Cailliaud  was  well  prepared  for  a  search  to  be  made  for  him  evef^*  wbcR 
tliis  second  journey,  and  kept  an  accurate  in  vain,  and  offered  a  reward  to  wboenr 
journal.    With  his  companion  Letorzec  should  kill  him.    As  soon  as  the  yooih 
he  settled  more  tlian  fifty  points  astro-  was  grown  up,  he  went  secretly  to  Heft- 
nomically,  collected  plants,  animals,  and  sene,  witli  the  determination  of  revengiif 
minerals,  and  ])articularly  took  drawings  his  father's  death.    He  there  demanded 
oftiie  remains  of  temples,  pyramid^  coKm-  of  Polyphontes  the  price  which  wu  Ml 
suses,  boss-reliets,  and  Greek  and  hiero-  upon  his  own  life,  pretending  that  be  hid 
glyphic  inscriptions.    He  described  and  killed    iEpytus.      Merope,    expecting  t 
sketched  about  100  ancient  monuments,  change  in  the  government,  hod  already 
and  discovered,  on  his  way  to  Meroe,  sent  a  messenger  to  bring  iMick  her  «xk 
nearly  80  pyramidal    sepulchres.     The  The  messenger  returned  with  the  repon 
most  remarkable  are  the  temples  of  Naga  that  iEpytus  had  disappeared.    She  did 
and  Soleb,  the  ruins  of  Sulwh  (lat.  15^  N.),  not  therefore  doubt  that  the  stranger  mi 
the    pyramids   at    Parkal    and    Siiondy  actually  the  murderer  of  her  son,  and  riK 
(Chaiidy),  where  the  ancient  Meroe  was  determined  to    kill    him   while   he  m 
prolmbly  situated.     Here  he  also  found  asleep.     She  was  on  the  point  of  exenii- 
the  beetle  worship])ed  by  the  Eg>'))tians  ing  her  design,  when  she  recognised  ber 
(ScarabrEuSf  or ^^t€nchussac€r),Q. go\d  beetle,  son,  and  concerted  measures  with  him  to 
from  which  it  may  he  concluded  that  the  take  vengeance  on    Polyphontes.     dbf 
Egyptians  derived  their  worship  from  the  pretended  a  reconciliation  with  him,  ud 
Ethiopians.     The  latter  still  wear  alraut  promised  to  reciprocate  his  Jove.    PoK- 
their  necks  the  imago  of  the  Scarab<Bus,  phontes  immediately  prepared  a  sacrifice; 
<>ailliaud  also  found  in  the  region  of  the  but,  while  he  was  at  the  altar,  iEpytui 
uucieut  Meroe  the  hum()-bocKed  ox,  and  killed  him,  and  ascended    his   pa^iul 
the  true  il)is,as  it  is  delineated  on  the  Egyp-  throne.    This  story  has  been  dnunaORd 
tiun  monuments.   Among  the  more  recent  by  Voltaire,  Mafilei,  Alfieri,  &«. 
travellers  to  Nubia  are  the  Prussian  natu-  Meroviitoians  ;   the  first  dynasty  nf 
ndists    doctor    Ehrenberg    and    doctor  Prankish  kings,  which  ruled  in  tlie  noith- 
Hemprich,  who,  iu    1823    et   seq.,    un-  em  part  of  Gaul,  since  called  f)rma> 
(Ut  royal  patronage,  examined  the  coasts  They  derived  their  name  from  Mtnuig 
of  the  Red  sea  as  far  as  Nubia  and  Sen-  (Merovtua),  the  grandfather  of  Hlodo*^ 
naar.    Hemprich   died   at   Massuah,  the  (OlovisV.    They  ruled  from  496  till  73A 

iirincipal  port  of  Abyssinia,  .Tune  30, 1825.  when  tney  were  supplanted  by  the  Kaio- 
'ihrenl)erg  returned,  in   1827,  to  Berlin,  lingians  (Carlovin^ans).      Thierry  (Lei- 
Edward  Kiippel,  a  native  of  Frankfort  on  tres  sur  VHUtovrt  dt  Fnmct)  has  woim 
the  Maine,  in  182^  penetrated  as  ^  as  that    this    revolution    was    a    natioiui 
I)ongoIn,  in  the  upper  pan  of  ^\ib\a^  ^.tvCl^    c\\mv«^^^^  ^Kfixrad  dynasty  being  eattnn 
in  ie§5,retuniedtoCairofcoma.tiexc\r»vo\i  Yiw&s  VK>sifti»aaaa^ >4\a  \fli4  \KCQm 
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predoniiiiant    over    the    Neustrians,   or  good  ffymnasium,  an  obstetrical  institute. 

Western  Franks,  to  whom  the  Merovin-  several  religious  estabUshments,  and  some 

gifeiu  belcmged.    (See  Drance,)  manufactures.     The  cathedral  has  four 

Mb&bimack  ;   a  river  which  rises  in  handsome  towers,  and  an  organ  of  a  re- 

HtfW  Hampdiire.     The  most   nortliem  markable  size.    The  bishop  Ditmar  (died 

branch  of  it,  the  Pemigcwasset,  rises  from  1018),  one  of  the  best  liistorians  of  the 

dM  White  mountains  and  Moosehillock,  middle  ages,  lies  buried  here.    Merseburg 

■nd,  after  a  course  of  about  seventy  miles,  is  celebrated  for  its  beer.    Lon.  12^  (X  £. : 

Is  jc^ned  by  the  Winnipiseogee  at  Sanborn-  lat.  5P  21'  N. 

loiiy  and  then  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Meru,  Mount,  in  the  Hindoo  cosmolo- 

Hturimack,    The  courae  of  the  river  con-  gy  and  mythological  geography ;  the  sa- 

dnuee  southerLy  about  eighty  miles,  to  cred  mountain,  on  whose  summit  resides 

IfMBBchusetts,  when  it  turns  to  the  cast,  Siva,  situated  in  the  centre  of  tlie  earth, 

■nd,  after  running  about  fifty  miles  fur-  and  sustaining  and  uniting  earth,  heaven 

^■^—   fiills  into  the  Atlantic  at  Newbury-  and  hell.   It  is  surrounded  by  seven  zones, 

It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  or  dwipas,  and  seven  seas, — the  salt  sea, 

to  Haverhill.    By  means  of  this  river  the  sea  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  sea  of 

the  Middlesex  canal,  an  extensive  sugar,  the  sea  of  clarified  butter,  the  sea 

navigation  is  opened  between  Boston  of  curds,  tlie  sea  of  milk,  and  die  firesh 

the  state  of  New  Hampshire  as  far  as  water  sea.    Its  four  sides  of  four  different 

GoDOOid.    The  canals  constructed  to  ren-  colors,  are  directed  to  the  four  cardinal 

the  river  navigable  are  Bow  canal,  a  points,  and  watered  by  four  rivers,  issuing 

'  miles  below  Concord ;  Hookset  canal,  from  a  common  source. 

nules  lower;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight  Meschid,  or  Mesghid,  or  Imatt  Ali,  or 

I  lower;  Union  canal,  below  Amos-  Mesched  Ali;  a  town  of  Arabian  Irak, 

:;  a  canal  round  Cromwell's  falls,  be-  90  miles  south  of  Bagdad ;  ion.  43°  34'  E. ; 

n  Meirimack  and  Litchfield ;  Wicasee  lat.  32°  5f  N. ;  population,  6000.     It  is 

apmdy  around  Wicasee  falls,  fifteen  miles  near  a  large  lake,  called  Rahematj  which 

bwer;  and  three  miles  still  lower,  com-  communicates  with  the  Euphrates  ^  a 

>MWiC6»  the  Middlesex  canal.  canal.    This  town  was  built  on  the  spot 

McmscH,  van  der,  leader  of  die  Brabant  where  Ali,  the  cousin,  friend,  and  one  of 

patriotB,  m  1789,  was  bom  at  Menin,  and  the  successors  ofMohammed,  was  interred. 

anlered  the  French  service,  in  which  he  His  tomb  is  annually  visited  by  a  great 

jafiqnired  the  title  of  the  brave  Fleming,  number  of  Persian  pilgrims,  who  esteem 

Be  afterwards  served  in  the  Austrian  ar-  this  point  of  devotion  equal  to  a  pilgrimage 

0/^9  Uk  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu-  to  Mecca. 

iMWDt-coloneL    In  the  beginning  of  the  Meschid,  or  Mesched;  a  city  of  Persia, 

Cppoeidon  to  Austria  in  the  Low  Coun-  in  Chorasau ;  Ion.  57^  E. ;  lat.  37°  35^  N. ; 

ilM|  the  command  of  a  hastily  raised  population  stated  at  50,000.    Five  of  its 

body  of  troops  was  given  to  him,  with  twelve  quarters  are  now  in  ruins.    The 

tfliicby  though  undisciplined  and  inferior  city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  seven 

$Q  the  enemy,  he  made  a  successful  attack  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  houses  are 

ifn  the  imperial  forces  at  Hoogstraaten,  meanly  built.    Velvet,  of  th^  finest  quality, 

Antwerp.     After  some  other  sue-  and  fur  pelisses,  much  esteemed,  are  man- 

iil  operadons,  which  placed  Ghent  u&ctured  here.    There  is  also  a  manufac- 

Brufleels  in  his  hands,  the  chief  com-  ture  of  beautiful  pottery.   In  dmc  of  peace, 

_id  of  the  Belgian  troops  was  intrusted  caravans  pass  condnually  through    this 

him.    Party  divisions  soon,  however,  town,  from  Bukharia,    Balk,  Candahar, 

nd  their  wky  into  the  government,  and  Hindoostan,  and  all  parts  of  Persia. 

I  enemies  of  Van  der  Mersch  succeeded.  Mesentery    {mesenterium,    from    the 

a  their  intrigues,  in  removing  him  from  Greek  fttaos,  middle,  and  ivr^i,  intestine) ; 

command,  and,  although  they  could  a  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  die  abdomen, 

piore  nothing  against  him,  threw  him  into  attached  to  the  lumlmr  verttbrfB,  and  to 

ariaoa.    He  remained  in  confinement  un-  which  the  intestines  adhere.    Its  uses  are 

^Tdie  Austrians  recovered  t)osses8ion  of  to  sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner 

-jte  coontiy,  and  died  at  Menin,  in  1792,  that  they  may  possess  both  mobility  and 

iwlaemed  and  regretted.  firmness,  to  support  and  conduct  the  blood- 

KsBSEBuae;  on  the  Saal,  over  which  vessels,  lacteaJa  and    nerves,  to  fix  the 

•li  a  atone  bridge,  seat  of  government  of  a  ^ands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  the 

drdks  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Prussian  mtestines. 

dachy  of  Saxony,  with  8800  inhabitants.  Mesmer,  Frederic  Anthony ;  a  German 

It  ia  an  old,  badly  built  town.    It  has  a  physician,  authoc  o^  VbA  iwai^\>&  ^^^\x«tRw 
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of  animal  magnetism,  called  also  Mesmer-  ly,  which  completely  exposed  the  futility 

ism.    He  was  bom  at  Mersburg,  in  Sua-  of  animal  magnetism,  and  tlie  qiiackeiy 

bia,  in  1734.      He    lirst  made    himself  of  its  author.   He  afterwards  resided  sow 

known  in  1766,  by  the  publication  of  a  time  in  England,  under  a  feigned  naim. 

thesis  De  Pkmetarum  Jnflxixu^  in  which  he  and  then  retired  to  Gennany,  and,  in  17981, 

maintained  that  tlio  heavenly  Ixnlies  exer-  published  n  new  exposition  of  his  doctriiKi 

cised  an  influence  on  the  bodies  of  ani-  which  attracted  no  notice.     He  died  at !» 

mals,  and  espocinlly  on  the  ncr\'ous  sys-  native  place,  in  1815.    He  was  the  author 

teni,  by  means  of  a  subtile  fluid  diflfused  of  MSmoire  de  F,  W.  Mtsmer  sur  scs  Dt- 

tbrough  the  universe.   But  this  whimsical  cotireWe^,  and  otlier  pieces.     {SeeJ^iagml' 

Oiitsociatiou  of  tlic  Newtonian  philosophy  isniy  Animal.) 

with  the  reveries  of  astrologers  being  too        Mes:?£  ;  he  who  ia  lord  of  a  manor,  and 

abstruse  for  general  rece[)tion,  he  added  has  tenants  holding  of  liiui,  yet  himself 

the  notion  of  curing  diseases  by  magnet-  holds  of  a  superior  lord, 
ism,  and  went  to  Vienna  to  put  his  ideas        Mes^e  Process  ;  an  intemiediate  pro- 

in  practice.    Fatlier  Hell  had  previously  cess  which  issues  pending  the  suit,  up- 

perfurmcd  some  pretended  cures  by  tlie  on  some  collateral  interlocutory  mttxxr. 

application  of  magnets,  and  he,  consider-  Sometimes  it  is  put  in   contradisiJnctioD 

iugMesmeras  a  rival,  charged  him  with  to  final  process,  or  process  of  extcviwn; 

borrowing,  or  ratlier  stealing,  his  inven-  and  then  it  signifies  all  such  process  h 

tion.    The  new  empiric  tiiought  it  pru-  intervenes  between  the  beginning  and  end 

dent,  therefore,  to  renounce  the  use  of  of  a  suit 

common  magnets,  and  declare  that  his        Mesopotamia  (Greek,  siffnifving  the 

operations    were    conducted    solely    by  land  between  the  rivers,  c^lecf,  by  the 

means  of  the  magnetism  peculiar  to  ani-  Arabians,  JU  Gezira,  or  the  island). '  The 

inal  bodies.    He  had  litde  success  at  Vi-  Greeks  called  by  this  name  the  extenare 

enna,  and  his  applications  to  the  acade-  region  enclosed  by  the  Tigris  aiu!  Euphn- 

mies  of  sciences  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  tes,  and  boimded  on  the   north  by  the 

the  royal  society  of  London,  were  treated  Taurus  and  Masius.    The  northern  pvt 

with  neglecL    Afler  an  al)ortive  attempt  of  this  country  was  mountainous;,  and  rirli 

to  cure  Mile.  Parudis,  a  celebrated  blind  in  grain,  wine  and  pasturage  ;  but  ifaf 

musician,  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  Mes-  southern  fiart  was  flat,  dry  and  unfiiiitfiiL 

nier  quitted  Vicima  for  Paris,  in  1778.  The  princi()al  cities  were  Chamui,  or  Char 

There  he  for  some  time  in  vain  endeavor-  ne,  Ldessa,  Zoba  (Nisibis),  Antioch.  M}s* 

ed  to  attract  tlie  notice  of  men  of  science;  donia^,aiid  Siiigara.     This  coimtiy  Imsi^ 

but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  a  ways  been  inhabite<l  by  husbandnieii,  wbo 

convert  of  M.  Deslon,  who,  from  being  lived  a  settled  life,  ami  by  sh<*pheitU  wlia 

his  pu[)il,  liecame  his  rival,  and  whom  he  wandered  from  place  to  place.  The  Mes^o- 

then  re[)resented  as  an  im]>ostor.    Mes-  jMUamians   sprang   from   the  Chaldeans, 

mer  had  tlie  iinpudrnce  to  demand  from  the  primitive  inhabitants,  fix>ni  the  CiuJi- 

the  French  govcTiiincnt  the  gift  of  a  cas-  ites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Xini rod, built  the 

tie  and  c^slutc,  n.s  a  itnvard  tor  his  pretend-  citi(;s  of  Eilessii  and  Nis^ibis,  and  from  tlie 

ed  (iiscovorii*s  ;  and  th<'  baron  de  IJreteuil  descendants  of  Shem,  ot*the  trilie  of  Thi- 

actually  carried  on  a  n(*gotiuti()n  with  this  ra.      The   latter  lirst    inhabited   the  n- 

[)rcteiider,  oflering  him  a  lar^fc  pooiininry  gion  around  L>  Chasdini,  and  tlieudwek 

reward,  if  he  would  establish  a  nuij^netic  in  and  around  llaran  or  Chame;  but.  io 

r/t/n'cam,  and  instruct  t}iree}>ersons  ciiusen  protiess  of  time,  they  spread  throughout 

by  government,  in  his  process.    The  latter  the  whole  countr}-,  even  hito  Chaldea  and 

condition  induced  him  to  nject  the  yiro-  S^yria,  so  that  the  Cushites  were  corapd- 

{M)sal,  and  he  removed,  with  some  crcdu-  led  either  to  retire  l>efore  them  or  sulwiit 

ous  patient's  to  ^pa*     A  sul)scri})ti()n  was  to  tliem.     It  was  originally  a  port  of  Xim- 

opened,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Paris  rod^s  dominion.      Afler    an    internal  of 

and  reveal  the  principles  of  his  pn)ft'8s«*d  more  than  700  years  (B.  C.  112000),  Kunn 

discovery.     He  consequently  wf>nt  thith-  Uischataim  reigned  in  Meso|KKami8,  v^iio 

er,  gained  a  nuinlx'r  of  pros<.'lyte.<«,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  die  Kuphrt- 

received  340,000  livres.     Govenuiient  at  ti^     The  Israelites,  who  tlien  irasseswd 

length  ap{K)inted  a  committee  of  physi-  Palestine,   were    comjielled   to  poy  him 

cians,  and  memU^rs  of  the  academy  of  tribute  for  the  space  of  eiffht  yean.    In 

M*.iences,  among  whom  wim*  Franklin,  to  tlu^  golden  age  ot  the  AsBynaii  power  [790 

investigatethepretensionsof  Mesmer;  and  years  B.  C),  Mesopotamia  was  entirely 

the  result  of  their  in(\uiries  appean^d  in  an  sulijected  to  that  empire,  and  sutfen?d  the 

odrtiirable  memoir,  dniwn  uy>  V>y  >\.Ti»i\-  ^v^a  q^  \\&  «^kbsc^uent  conquerore.    Tn- 
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ijeeted  it  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  ticularly  the  Prussian,  have  attempted,  in 
106^  but  the  Penians  did  not  sufier  time  of  peace,  to  imitate  the  Engliim  mess, 
remain  long  in  undisturbed  pos-  but  without  being  able  to  copy  it  fully. 
of  iL    When  the  Arabs,  in  651,  Messa  di  Voce  (BeUianS  signifies.  In 
ihed  a  new  empire  upon  the  ruins  music,  the  gradual  swell  and  aiminishing  of 
kingdom  of  the  Sasaanides,  Meso-  the  tones.    It  takes  place  in  notes  of  long 
a  was  also  obliged  to  submit  to  the  duration,  especially  upon  femwtta  (q.  v.). 
In  the  year  1040,  it  fell  into  the  and  in  the  j^paration  of  a  cadence.    On 
of  the  Seljooks.    From  that  time  it  the  duration  of  the  note,  the  gradatioli  in 
Any   rulers,   in  rapid  succession,  the  piamOy  crescendo,  forte  and  decrescendo 
is  Khan  made  himself  master  of  it  must  depend.     In  shorter  notes,  less  gra- 
),  (but,  in  the  year  1360,  it  fell  into  dation  takes  place.     The  messa  di  voce 
idsof  Tur  Ali  Bey.   40  years  after-  requires  the  smger  to  have  his  breath  en- 
Mesopotamia  was  conquered  by  tuel^  under  his  control.     If  well  execut- 
lane,  and,  in  1514,  Ismael  Sophi  ed,  it  has  a  very  fine  efl^ct ;  but  it  is  not 
>nued  it  with  the  Persian  empire,  to  be  confounded  with,  the   erroneous 
ersians  were,  however,   in   1554,  practice  of  many  singers,  to  begin  every 
led  to  cede  more  than  half  of  it  to  tone  piano^  and  gradually  to  increase  in 
uks;  and  though  they  again,  in  streneth ;  neither  ought  it  to  occur  too  fife- 
recovered   the    lost  portion,  tliey  quently. 

tnable  to  withstand  tlie  attacks  of  MEssAi.iAifs(intheSyriac),or£uchete8 

th  rV,  who  united  this,  in  1637,  (in  Greek,  that  is,  praying  peojde),  also  £n- 

any  other  provinces,  to  his  empire,  thusiasts,  and  Pneumatists  (as  ttiey  called 

Bsent  extent  of  this  countiy  is  com-  themselves) ;  the  members  of  a  heretical 

It  about  36,000  square  miles,  with  sect,  which  arotse  in  Mesopotamia  about 

I  inhabitants.    The  capital,  Diar-  the  year   360,    and  was  introduced  by 

ituated  on  the  Tigris,  with  38,000  Adelphius  (one  of  their  teachers),  m  the 

mtB|,  a  considerable  manufacturing  fourtli  century,  into  Syria.    The  Messa- 

nmercial  city,  is  the  seat  of  a  san-  lians  insisted  upon  the  incessant  exercise 

(See  i,  S.  fiuckingfaam's  Travels  of  prayer,  which  the^  considered  as  alone 

moiamia,[AUppoy  iHarbekr,  Mosul^  sufficient  for  salvation.     Tliey  did  not 

LUie  Ruins  of  BahyUm,  &cl]  Lon-  lalx>r,  but  supported  themselves  bv  beg- 

27,  quarto).  ging,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  fonciml 

i,  in  sea  language,  denotes  a  par-  speculation,    which    explains  both  tlieir 

ccmipany  of  tlie  officers  or  crew  confused  notions  of  Christianity,  founded 

up,  who  eat,  drink  and  associate  on  Oriental  mysticism,  and  resembling 

r,  whence  messmate,  one  of  the  Manicheism,  and  also  their  expectation  of 

r  thus  associated.    In  military  Ian-  being  able  by  prayer  to  arrive  at  such  a 

wess  denotes  a  sort  of  military  ordi-  degree  of  perfection  that  in  it  all  sin  would 

v  the  maintenance  of  wliich  eveiy  be  of  necessity  removed.    With  this  are 

who  takes  his  meals  there,  ^'es  a  also  connected  those  ascetic,  and,  an  part, 

proportion  of  his  pay.     These  indecent  excesses  and  strange  convulsions, 

ilons  of  officers,  in  the  Eufflish  ar-  of  which  they  were  accused,  those  divine 

list  not  merely  in  time  of  peace,  revelations  and  visions,  of  which  they 

m  in  the  field ;  and  foreignera  are  boasted,  and  their  contempt  of  the  church. 

)d  at  the  degree  to  which  the  na-  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  de- 

Dveofcomfort  prevails,  even  amid  nunciations   of   councils,  empcrora  and 

sues  of  service,  leading  the  officers  bishops,  Messalians  of  botli  sexes  con- 

'  HOth  them  loads  of  table  equipage,  tinned  to  exist,  although  not  in  large  num- 

'  adding  to  the  cumbrous  baggage  hers,  among  the  Oriental  Christians,  till 

Snglish  army.    In  all  the  descrip-  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.     The 

'the  English  military  life,  the  mess  modem  Messalians,  or  Bogomili,  who  are 

MCUOUB ;  and  it  may  easily  be  im-  often  improperly  confounded  with  this 

that  these  social  meetings,  when  the  sect,  are  more  neariy  connected  with  the 

*  service  are  suspended,  and  tlie  Paulicians.  (q.  v.) 

08  of  the  table  are  heightened  by  Messalina,  1,  Valeria.  This  notorious 

when  the  restraints  of  mititanr  eti-  Roman  empress,  the  daughter  of  Messula 

tra  relaxed,  and  a  soldier-like  frank-  Barbatus,  and  wifo  to  the  emperor  Ciau- 

revaih  ;  when  the  young  express  dius,  has  left  behind  her  the  infamy  of  hav- 

ipei,  and  the  older  relate  their  ex-  ing  surpassed,  in  licentiousness,  tlie  most 

e%--«re  among  the  bright  spots  of  amindoned  women  of  any  age.    She  had 

military  lifo.    Several  annies,  par-  all  the  males  belonf^i\%toUi^V\Q\»K;Vtf^N3&L 
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of  the  emperor  for  lier  lovera ;  ofiiceni,  ter  as  tlie  victim.    Her  lover,  to  m>o  \mt 

Holdiem,  nlavcis  players — nothiug  wns  too  life,  derlureil  lier  to  lie  pregnant  li)  iiiin- 

low  ibr  lier.     Not  i»tfa«fied  with  her  owu  iiell^  aiid  AriKtrMleiiiiiH,  to  pn>ve  htr  iiino- 

siiaiiie,  she  even  comfielled  the  most  nohle  cenoe,  8tal>lie<l   h«T  witli  hin  own  liud. 

Roumn  kuUes  to  roniniit,  in  her  presence,  and  rauHiNi  her  t(i  lie  o|iened  and  !«t*n- 

similurexeesiUK-tt.    Whosoever  did  not  com-  deed.    The  Mer^M'iiiana,  though  fi>r  ^niur 

ply  witli  her  wishes  she  punished  with  time  successful,  were  finally  oblij|^>l  !•• 

d(!utli.    She  at  leufnh  went  so  far  oas  dur-  suhniit  hy  the  low  of  Itliome.     AImiui  4li 

ing  the  lifetime  of  hur  huslmnd,  publicly  yearo  aAer,  th(>y  again   rose ;  and  liiu 

to  marry  C'Oius  Siliiis,  a  H«*nat()r.     Narcis-  oonimeneeil  the  second   Mean^niaii  «ii 

H\Uy  a  tieeduKUi  and  tiivoritf  of  die  em|)e-  (<»r%>  B.  C),  whi«*h  ende<l  in  thrir  mjIiju- 

ror,  formerly  a  {Nunmour  tif  the  empress,  ipition.    (Sti;  ,insttnnenf9.)    A  |iart(if  tly 

discovered  to  Chmdiiis,  who  was  then  Me>Mi>nians  an'  said  to  have  emigrant  ia 

alment  from  Kome,tliis  new  net  of  infamy  !:^ioily,and  there  to  have  founded  Mrwoiu 

on  the  |iart  of  Messalina.     Ihit  (Maudius  (s«'<?  .Mts»inn\  on  the  site  of  the  aiN'itiii 

delayed  to  punish   her,    and    \un*isKUK,  /unrlv  [{tUjI^  li.  <;.).     After  200  ye«r>  vi 

seeing  that  his  own  Uft*  was  at  stake,  if  die  servitude,  the   IK-luts  ((|.  v.)  aii«l  MrMC- 

empretu  should  succetMl  in  reecneringtiie  nians  itMik  up  anns.     This  thinl  MfsR^ 

favor  of  her  w«;ak  and  hdutuatinl  husliaiid,  nian  war  lasttnl  ten  years  (-ItiS— 4>i5  li.<*M 

gave  orders  to  liis  friends  to  murder  her  and  n*sulteii  in  the  «-.\puUion  of  i)ie  Mt^ 

secretly  (A.  D.4(>). — "2,  Slatilia  M«'ssalinu ;  senians  from  the  IVIoiKinnesfUs.     K|«nii- 

the  tlnrd  wife  of  Nero,  on  wh(>s<>  death  nondas  nvtonNi  them.    They  r^lMiilt  Mr*- 

she  retunifrd   to  private  lift'.     She  tht-'U  si-ne  {*M>  B.  ('.),  and   mai'utaim*d  (hni 

devoted  liers4;lf  to  the  stutly  of  elii(|uence  inde)H.*ndenei'  till  the  eountn*  was  lum' 

and  the  tine  arts,    and    ac«)uire4l   some  quered  bv  the  Komnns.     The  MoM*niani 

celebrity.  n'malneti  tnie  to  difir  rustniuis  maiuirf 

Messa.na.     (S?<*e  Messina,)  and  lanffUI^r«^  thn»ugh  all  eliaiiges  of  for 

Messe  Concertatk  (Itaium):  masst's  tune.      l)4-la\igne  (q.  v.)  lias  called  hi 

in  which  the  n'citation  is  hitermixetl  with  rlr^i(*s  Aifsstniinnts,     In  nifNlf ni  (jirro 

choruses.  us  organized  since  the  revolution,  two  ol 

McssE  III  Ca FELLA  ;  ail  expression  a|>-  iht>  seven  d(*|iartmeiits  of  tlie  Moro,  u 

plied  by  the  Italians  to  iiia.*«s«>s  sung  hy  the  s(iuth-W4'st«*ni  |)art  of  the  pt*niiis4ili 

the  grand   ehurus.      In    llies*;    coiii|io>i-  liavt*  re<*ei\«'d  die  names  ur(.^^r.lfpjfrM 

tioiiS|    various    fugu«'S,    tlouhle    c<Minter-  and  Ijuinr  JMisuntia. 

|K>iutK,  and  other  I'luhitniti'  qua! ifiL-:* nuns,  .Mk^^skmi  s.  Jnhii,  horn  at  WadMfiwi. u 

are  alway>  n'4|uin'ii.  KiiM  <ioililaiid,  in  l.V-l.  \«a>  a  .*^t\o{.<-f 

Messknu:  u  country  of  iuu*i4'iit  (in'er(%  lii>toriaii.     He  \v:b«  in  the  ri«nh4!«-iii-<- «»l 

ill  tiie  soiiili«Tri  part  of  thf  P('l<i|H»iiM('>iis.  tin*  L'n*at  (iii>taviis  Ailnlphus   q.  v.^aim 

Its  eapitid  was  .M«>s«'ii<:  ■Mavroniali),  with  U'caiiii-  pniti-Sf«4»r  of  law  and  |»i>iiiji'«' i 

the  mountain  li>rtn>s  lihume;  Aluilinne  I  |>s.'i].     Ills  laiiii*  f-\|H>xil  hint  h*  « fix> 

(.M'mIoii),  Knn>ni-  i,('Mr4»h,  ami  l*\]os(Nav-  ami  lii<  <-ni'Uii(-s  ai'ru.si>il  him.  in  lf>|j.iH 

ariii(»},  willi  the  MnuiL'-holil  Phere«  now  eorn'S(NjmiinL'  si'rn'tly  with  tin*  ti<ni»a: 

t'alaiiiatiL,  ucn'   its   priiiri|>al  |Nirts.     On  eiri|>ert»r   Si^nsiiiuml.   mi    whu'h    in*   na 

its  MUilhiTii  e(>;i>t  lay  the  .Mt  »riiia>i  irulf  M'liteiiciMl  («•  itiqinsiiiiiiiiMit   fur  hii .     Il< 

iiiow   the   pilf  i>f  t'ontiii.     A    rid^e   4if  4lif4l    in   4'iiiitiiiciii4>iiU   in    lU'C      tif  \a 

mount  Tayp'tiis  sc|>anitt'd  M<"«M>m'  tnmi  \vritinp4,  tin*   (iriii4M|i;d  is  Jotin.  M*sf*^ 

S}HirUi.     Me>s*-nia   is   ('i>li'lirai4-d    liir  lh«*  Siondin  wiiA^KWWiWix   illusintitu  9% u  ^'^'^ 

loiiir  stnig^U*  4if  its  inhahitant>  with  iIh-  luAuinn  d*  Hthujt  Srutuiia,  kur  rti  Suft*, 

Iji4'4>4lirrnoiitans.  in  ih-ti'mM*  (if  th4'ii-  lih-  MiiiiVf,  .\orirfifiVf,  \(*.  ^^'llN*kh4•llll.  I'lU 

my.     In  ih4'  first  .M4"«.«4Miian  war    7-IH —  1 1  vols^  fujin  .     Ilin  >4>ii  ArimM  ua*  t  \^ 

7'^  IS.  (.'. ,  till'  |jii*4Miii>imiiiian>  with  iii«*  riit4-il  in  hiTil.tui  a4*04>uiitMf  n  hU'l  araj^ 

Athenians    iii\aili'4l     .M4'.<>«>iinia.    imtwitli-  tlM*  qiict'ii  aini  tin*  M'liate.     Tlli^  hl»-l  wH 

-ttliiiliiii!  till-  |ir«i{Nis.'il  (if  th<-    M4>>f-nian  writt4'ii  hy  J4»hn.  m>ii  iif  AnniM.  wli^i  wM 

king  t4»   Mihiiiii   thi-ir  4li!)4•^•lle^^  to  th4'  thi-n  hut  17  \4'ars  4ild.     The  fathrr.  h«*«- 

arltitratioii  of  ihi-  An><i|tiii.Mi!s  or  the  Am-  4'V4ry  hail   In-«'ii   accrNmry   tu  it.     J«4ii 

phirtyoiiie   4'fiiiiiril.      |-'4ir   'JO  y4'urs,   tin*  >han*«l  his  talc. 

Mi  tM*niaii?«4l4  fi-iiih'd  thi-nisi'lvfs  valiaiitly,  MK^ttiAH;  a  Hebrew  wunl,  Mgiu!}n| 

uiitU'r  tlH-ir  kin::  Aii^nMhiiiiiN  who,  in  the  anointid  ;  in   the  Gn.vk 

consirqiK-iK'e  4>f  an  an«wiT  of  tin*  1>4-Iphi4*  \i/iffrB(,  wheiii^e  Ckrisi,     Id  the  OUT 

oracle,  wlii4*h  prnniiMul  tin 'in  the  vicior>'  nn'iit,  tlie  word  is  applied  tu  the  «i 


4111  condition  of  ihr  sii4Titii-e  4if  a  virgin  u{    Jcwiab  people,  to  the  iTicatti  lo  iht  kiB0 
the  royal  family,  otl'ercd  his  own  dau^-    (**  the  LonTi  anoiiili     *«--iB  dw  «VH^ 
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and  even  to  Gentile  kings.  The  city  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  in 

s  of  the  prophets,  however,  it  1743,  and  ahnost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 

applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  earthquake  in  1783.    (See  SicUy.) 

»r  and  Redeemer  of  the  Jewish  Mestizos,  or  Metis  (Spanish,  mtrec^). 

,  in  this  sense,  is  used  in  the  In  countries  where  Spanish  Europeans 

nent,  with  the  extension  of  its  have  settled  and  intermingled  with  the 

as  to  signify  the  Savior  of  all  natives,  the  descendants  are  called  MesH- 

Jews  deny  that  the  Messiah  is  zoa.    In  Mexico,  the  European  Spaniards 

nd  still  expect  the  rsstoration  were  called   ChapeUmes^  or   Gachupines, 

te  and  nation  Gcom  his  arrival.  The  pure  descendants  of  Europeans  are 

nd  Jesus.)  called  Creoles  (q.  v.),  in  similar  countries. 

Charles,  an  astronomer,  bom  The  Mestizo  is  described  as  having  a  trans- 
fer, in  Lorraine,  in  1730,  went  parent  skin,  a  thin  beard,  small  hands  and 
the  age  of  20,  and  was  em-  feet,  and  a  certain  obUquity  of  the  eyes, 
le  astronomer  Delille,  in  copy-  If  a  Metis  marry  with  a  white,  the  fruits 
iving  maps.  Delille,  who  was  of  the  union  d^er  but  slighdy  from  a 
his  zeal  in  the  study  of  astron-  European. 

ed  a  situation  for  him,  and,  in  Mesto  (Baliaji) ;  a  term  significative 

iservation  of  the  comet,  which  of  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  style  of  per- 

ied  the  attention  of  astrono-  fbrmance. 

ntrusted  to  him.    He  was  one  Mestre  de  Camp  ;  formerly  the  tide 

to  discover  the  comet  whose  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment 

;y  had  predicted  in  1759 ;  and  of,  cavalry  in  the  French  service.    He 

f  observed  the  newly-discov-  was  distinguished  by  this  appellation  on 

Uranus.    A  telescope,  a  quad-  account  of  there  being  a  colonel-general 

pendulum,  were  his  only  in-  in  the  cavalry.    The  chief  of  a  regiment 

His   sight  was  remarkably  of  infantry  was  also  fonuerly  so  called. 

Dabled  him  to  discover  objects  Mesue  ;  a  name  ^ven  to  the  author  of 

t)efore  other  observers.    The  several  ancient  Arabic  worius  on  medicine, 

leprived  him  of  his  former  ap-  which  were  early  translated  into  Latin, 

but  he  continued  his  observa-  They  are  fbund^  on  the  principles  of 

^h  the  reign  of  terror,  and  was  Galen,  and  enjoyed  great  authori^  for  a 

appointed  a  member  of  the  time,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  com- 

the  board  of  longitude,  and  of  mented  upon  down  lo  the  sixteenth  cen- 

f  honor.     He  died  in  1817,  at  tur}%      There  is  much    uncertainty    le- 

?6.    His  ob6er\^ations  arc  con-  spccting  the  name  itself,  and  the  life  of 

le  Mhnoires  of  the  acadenjy,  the  author.    It  seems  necessary  to  sup- 

'yonnaissance  des  Temps.  pose  the  existence  of  two  physicians  of 

(ancientiy  Messana) ;  a  city  on  this  name,  an  elder  one,  who  was  body 

joast  of  Sicily,  lying  on  the  strait  physician  to  the  famous  caliph  Haroun  al 

haros of  Mtstina^w'ixh  a  ssifean^  Raschid  (q.  v.),  and  to  several  other  ca- 

s  harbor ;  lat  3S^  IV  N. ;  Ion.  liphs,  and  died  at  Bagdad  about  A.  D.  851. 

It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  his  successor, 

are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and  Ahnamon,  employed  him  to  translate  sev- 

lava,  cut  into  blocks  two  feet  end  worits  from  the  Greek.    The  younger 

ince  the  earthquake  of  1783,  Mesue  was  bom  in  the  eleventh  century. 

have  been  rebuilt,  of  fewer  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  a 

he  population  is  55,000 ;   30  pupil  of  Avicenna.    His  works  on  medi- 

ad  about  60  churches,    four  cine,  translated  into  Latin,  were  common 

3f  education,  several  asylums  text-books  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 

•,  hospitals,  and  monti  di  pieta,  middle  ages,  and  were  commented  upon 

use,  a  royal  and  an  episcopal  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

among  the  public  buildings.  Mesurado,  Cape.    (See  lAberuu) 

Ltensive  transit  trade  between  Meta  ;  a  Greek  preposition  (utrd)  of  a 

he  Levant,  and  exports  silks,  great  variety  of  meanings.    It  is  used  in 

fruits^  wool,  &c.    The  cathe-  numerous  compound  words,  which  have 

sated  to  the  virgin,  who  is  the  been  adopted  in  EngUsh,  and,    in  this 

f  die  city,  imder  the  title  of  case,  generally  means  wUhj  over,  heyondy 

Ha  LeUereif  and  contains  a  let-  (ifter. 

t|id-'WiitiDffofth(  virgin  to  the  Metal;    the   most    numerous    class 

•  Ipdc  of  ner  hi   ',  an  arm  of  of  undecompounded  chemical  bodies,  dis- 

I  ApH  of  Ma>y  Magdalen !  tinguished  by  the  following  general  cbax^ 
87 
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actera :  1.  They  possesB  a  peculiar  lustrp,  other  coiintriea,  for  inalnieei  in 

which  rontiDues  in  the  streak  and  in  their  for  stocka  of  a  similar  kind. 
smallest  fFBginentB.    2.  They  are  fusible        Metalloid,  in  cfaentery ;  a  n 

by  heat,  and  in  fusion  retain  their  lustre  en  at  first  to  the  metab  wUch  In 

and  opacity.     8.  They  are  all  (except  obtained  from  the  fixed  alkaliea  a 

selenium)  good  conductors,  both  of  elec-  of  the  earths.    Them  bodiesi,  b«i 

tricity  and  caloric.    4.  Many  of  them  may  found  to  be  completely  metallic, 

be  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  are  classed  with  the  other  meOik,  an 

calleil  malUable ;  or  under  the  rolling-press,  tinction  is  neceasaiy. 
and  are  called  hminable;  or  drawn  into       METALLuaoT,McTALLrmoicCa 

wire,  and  are  called  ductile,    5.  When  is  tliat  part  of  chemistry  which  ta 

their  saline  combinations  are  electrized,  combinations  and  analyses  of  met 

the  metals  separate  at  the  negative  pole,  been  much  cultivated  of  late. 
6.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen.        Metamorphosis  (from  the  G 

chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  tern-  (sec  3feia)  and  fi*f^.  the  form);  i 

peraturp,  they  generally  take  fire,  and,  of  form,  used  also  for  an  entire  d 

combining  with  one  or  otlier  of  these  the  subject.    The  active  imacii 

three  elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite  nations  in  an  eariy  stage  of  nil 

proportions,  are  converted  into  earthy,  or  dulges  itwlf  in  representing  men 

saline-looking  bodieH,  devoid  of  metallic  ses  of  men,  beasts,  plants,  stooesi 

lustre  and  ductility,  called  aridfs,  chiarides,  these  productions  of  youthful 

or  iodidts.    7.  They  are  capable  of  com-  tion  enter  into  their  relt|non,  ph 

bining  in  tlieir  melted   state  with  each  poetry  (generally  at  first  identm 

other,  in  almost  every  proportion,  consti-  rounded  by  the  constant  mctan 

tuting  alloys.    8.  MosA  of  them  combine,  of  nature,  and  seeking,  as  man  ahi 

in  d^nite  i>ro|K)rtiouts  with  sulphur  and  to  connect  effects  and  causes,  y% 

phosphorus,  forming  bodies  fref]uently  of  from  his  limited  knowledge,  to  i 

a  semi-metallic  lustre ;  and  others  unite  desires,  he  is  led  to  ascribe  many 

with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  boron,  giving  which  riper  ages  find  to  be  tt 

rise  to  |)eculiar  gaseous  or  sohd   com-  c|uences  of  eternal  laws,  to  sudii 

|K)unds.     Their  names  are  as  follo^-s:  morphoses.    To  these  he  reaoi 

1.  platinum,  2.  gold,  3.  silver,  4.  |ialladi-  plain  the  mysteries  of  his  prei 

um,  5.  men'urv,  (5.  cop|)er,  7.  iron,  8.  tin,  dition  (which  peq>lex  the  miiMl  < 

9.  lead,  10.  nickel,  11.  cadmium,  12.  zitu*,  the  infanrv  of  society  im  well  i 

19.  bisrimth,    14.  antimony,    15.  man<ni-  vanred  rultivaliun),  and,  by  a 

ner»c.  It),  roljalt,  17.  tclliiriuni,  It*.  an«<'nic,  nietamoqthot^ets  arrountii   for  t; 

11>.  chromium,  tiO.  inoKlHionum,  21.  Urn;?-  finul>l(>  coimrxion  lietwecn  niai 

ptfii,  22.  rolumbium,  *-£i  tt<>lenium,  24.  <w-  and   provitlenrr.     To  all  this 

minm,  25.  rh<Hlium,  2i>.  iridium,  27.  um-  tuUi  the  p^^al  interest  which  an 

nium,  2H.  titanium,  2l>.  rt^riiun,  IK).  {Mitas-  Mnry  <»f  nirtamorphosi'a*.      Eve 

Hium,  Ml.  stxHuni,  .*W.  lithium,  IW.  calci-  n'tlvctin^  age,  in  whirh  cckjI  um 

um,  'U.  iMinurn,  :i5.  Htn>ntium,  •!().  majr-  in^  s(hmils  to  havr  arquinni  the  i 

ncKium,   JJ7.  yttrium,   Ifc^.  glucinnm,  liK  cy,  who  can  n*ad,   without  inti 

ahuninum,   40.  /irronium,    41.  bili<*inm,  tah^  uf  Htninfre  traiL«t(>nnation!i  ( 

42,  thorinum.'     Th«*  lirnt   12  are  malle-  in  the  Anihian  Nii;ht£i — thtien'  ^ 

at>l4%  and  ho  an*  the  *U)th,  '^Int,  and  t^^l,  ductions  of  a  rn^ativt*  tmagiiiati< 

in  ti^'ir  rong«»ale<l   Ktatv.      Tho   first    lf>  tJic  m«'tnmor|>hos(^of  tht*  (ritvk 

vi«*ld  oxid»'?s  which  an*  n«Mitral,  salifiahl«'  py,  whil«'  w»m«*  rtartle  ilu*  !ioIhm 

iiaM's.     Th«'  niHalsi   17,  IS  1I»,  20^21,22  our  iip\  «>thrr«   belong  to   tlw 

anil    2!)  an*   aridifiablc   bv   romhination  imMhirtions  ot*  {luftr}'.     The  |io| 

wiifi  oxyj?f n.     Of  the  oxide**  of  the  n'st,  lief  in  metnmor|)hotfeH  Im^  h\  r 

up   to   the   :)Oth,   little   in   known.     Th«'  mibsitietl   eniin'ly  in   all   (lirvti 

remahiinf?  metals  tonii,  with  oxygen,  the  trit*K.     In  imHinil  histtor^*,  the  wi 

alkaline  aiu)  earthy  Imiscm.  inorphasis    is    imnI    (•ninetirws 

Mr.TAM.i({ri>;  a  kind  of  Austrian  Mtockii,  change  in  the  orgaiii/atjon  of  n 

BO  called  IxTause  the  interest  is  paid  in  for  instarre,  the  transfi>niiation  v 

the  pn*ciou8  metals,  aiul  not,  hke  tin*  in-  rain  into  animal  or  vegeuible  org 

temt  of  odicr  8t<»cks,  in  papiT  money.  Ktancefi,  but  more  particulariy 

The  name  was  afier\\-ards  umxI  also  in  nudilen  chaniresi  in  the  form  o 

•  To  a,i.  h.t  ^e  muM   «»w  M  vanadu.m.  a  ^^'^l^**  «^';»»»^i""?  «»»  intcmjtin 

new  meul.  ju«  diK-o^rml  Uy  .Sertrom,  direcior  «nhiuir>-  olMcnatton,  as  the  chail 

oftke  irm  mum  oTFahiuo,  in  8€MidiBa\ia.  pupa  into  a  butterfly. 
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!4PH0E  {Gretk,juraffd,  fiom  ittrm,  a  means  to  trace  them,  would  be  found  to 

itioo  oitBD  flignijfying  in  compound  refer  originally  to  things  material,  which, 

Mwr,  and  ^IpM,  I  carry^ ;  a  figure  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  often  the  case.    In 

^  by  which  a  word  is  transferred  the  speculative  sciences,   morals,  meta- 

le  aubiect  to  which  it  property  be-  physics,  politics,  &c^  metaphors,  instead 

uod  amdied  toi*  another  which  has  of  being  confined  to  the  rank  of  illustra- 

miUtuae  to  its  proper  subject,  with  tions,  luive  often  been  treated  as  if  they 

to  give  impreesivencsB  to  the  latter,  had  an  independent  meaning,  and  have 

aiaphor  may  be  merely  in  an  epi-  been  made  the  foundation  of  reasonings. 

an  auxiliaiy  term,  as  "winged  No    pliilosophy  deserves    this   reproach 

Che  ''spring  of  life,"  &c.,  or  in  the  more  severely  than  tiie  most  recent  phi- 

.liHect  of  a  sentence,  as  when  a  losophy  of  Germany,  which  often  takes 

called  a  iioriy  a  minister  a  pillar  of  ingenious  metaphors  as  explanations  of 

s,  &c.    In  respect  to  the  ix>ints  of  truth. 

ison,  the  metaphor  mav  either  put        Mrtaphtsics.  What  am  I  ?  What  is  all 

log  animate   or   intellectual    for  that  surrounds  me  ?    What  is  mind,  soul, 

ing  inanimate  and  material;  for  existence,   perreption,  feeling,  thought? 

Bi  ''the  wrath  of  the  sea,**  ''the  What  is  evil?  What  w  time,  space,  cause, 

Id  earth,"  to  represent  nature  as  if  effect  ?  What  is  truth  ?  What  is  necessity  ? 

Bd  with  will;  or,  vice  tfersd,  mav  What  is  freedom?    Can  we  know  any 

tte  the  physical  for  the  spiritual,  thing  vritli  certainty?    Questions  of  this 

Q  MUEB  or  his  merits  will  sliine  from  character  are  continually  suggesting  them- 

^  of  the  .grave."    As  the  impres-  selves  to  the  mind  of  man.    It  is  one  of 

rfaich  we  receive  through  the  senses  lus  distinguishing  characteristics  to  look 

liveliest,  the  designation  of  things  for   causes,    and   to   establish    relations 

il  by  images  taken  from  tlie  mate-  among  the  numberless  phenomena  around 

aid  may  often  produce  a  striking  him,  and  within  him ;  to  separate  the 

Thirdly,  a  metaphor  may  consist  generic  from  the  special,  and  to  reduce 

tnnsfer  of  a  term  firom  one  thing  the  whole  system  of  things  to  harmoni- 

h&tm  6Uin^  under  the  same  great  ous   order.      His   acauisitlons   and   ad- 

B  m  material  or  spiritual,  but  sub-  vancement  are  all  owme  to  this  disposi- 

g  the  more  fiimiliar  for  the  less,  tion,  ineradicably  planted  in  his  soul  by 

II  we  speak  of  the  "silver  moon."  liis  Creator.    The  rudest  speculations  of 

r  and  power  are  the  characteris-  uncivilized    man,    and    the    profoundest 

oeDences  of  the  metaphor;    nov-  systems  of  philosophy,  are  alike  proofs 

howa   the    original    wit       Unex-  that  this  desire  cannot  be  extinguished, 

oontTBSt   may  produce  an  effect  this  anxious  feeling  cannot  be  lulled  into 

B  and  ridiculous   in  the    highest  apathy.      All    investigations   relating   to 

.    Jean  Paul,  in  his  Vorschule  dtr  these  great  questions  belong  to  what  has 

iiaays, "  The  metaphor  is  the  proof  been  called,  though  arbitrarily,  mttaphymucs, 

unity  of  both  worlds  (spiritual  and  Such  ^)eculations  it  is  neither  possible 

dU    The  metaphors  or  all  nations  nor  desuiible  to  check,  though  they  may 

liiluv  and  none  calls  error  light,  or  result  in  but  distant  approximations  to 

datkness."     Liveliness  of  concep-  truth.    Revealed  religion  does  not  attempt  . 

Mnprehensiveness  of  view,  and  ac-  to  repress  them,  and  even  if  tlie  end  of 

of  imagination,   are  necessary  to  tlie  whole  should  be  that  the  search  waa 

0   good   metaphors,  which  often  vain,  this  itself  would  be  a  fact  of  the 

0  great  eflects,  sometimes  to  the  highest  interest  A  man  who  contemns 
ioe  of  sober  reasoning.  He  who  metaphysics  must  tliink  his  own  nature 
to  Mudy  metaphors  must  read  the  unworthy  of  examination.  Metaphys- 
artunent  and  Snakspeare.  A  slight  ical  inquiries,  indeed,  have  often  been 
emioD  will  show  us  how  constant-  disfiffiu^  ^itli  overstrained  subtilty  and 
qwak  in  metaphors,  and  that  we  revolting  soplustry,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
^  most  ahstract  ideas  by  metaphora  analogies,  bold  comparisons,  and  unmean- 
leoond kind;  thus.  He  is cokf  towards  ing  mysticism  have  claimed  and  receiv- 
9  it  largt  mindedy  Sec  It  is  main-  ed  homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long 
bv  man^,  that  all  language  began  hidden  truth ;  but  the  same  has  taken 
mmgnMwa  of  objects  and  actions  place  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics. 
If  the  ■enaesi,  and  that  when  the  and  all  the  neat  subjects  which  strongly 
ngan  to  abstract,  man  was  obliged  stir  the  soul  of  man.     In  a  historical 

1  his  stock  of  words  for  abstract  point  of  view,  all  these  aberrations,  and 
so  tfiat  aU  words,  ijf  we  had  the  even  abeurd^tks,  moxittitvA  ^  ^^'^  "ooabsi 
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be,  are  interesting. — ^Among  the  writings  above  mentiaiied,  genenDy  f^ves  ^Am 

of  Aristotle,    on    natural   subjects,   are  other  pbilosophen  have  sud  respectiai 

some    which    treat    narticulariy   of  tlie  subjects  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  q« 

original  causes  of  all  existence.    When  senses,  and  often  only  hmti  at  what  im 

the  various  treatises  of  that  philosopher  be  sought,  without  declaring  that  it  k 

were  first  arranged  by  his  commentators,  found.    The  great  authority  which  Ai» 

the  latter  received  a  place  after  the  others,  totle  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ajies,  and  lb 

and,  not  having  a  special  title,  were  desig-  litde  actual  knowledge  respectmg  the  km 

nated  in  the  older  manuscripts  as  rd  fieri  of  existence,  inducedhis  pretended  ibUo*' 

Td  ^I'ff  I  Kd,  that  is,  (ifter  the  treatises  on  nature ;  ers  to  form  from  his  philosophical  fiaguiCia 

and  of  tliis  the  schoolmen  formed  the  what  they  thought  a  connected  ai^  nd 

liarbarous  word  mttaphusica ;  and  as  the  founded  system,  which  served  as  a  cam 

subjects  which  Aristotlo  treats  in  these  for  the  philosophy  of  the  time.    Em 

chapters    are    purely  si)cculativc,  mcta-  the  oldest  coiumentators  of  Aristotle  A* 

])hysics  woa  considered  the  science   of  rected  their  endeavors  to  this  point ;  IflT 

general  8|)ecuIation,  and  of  things  placed  metaphysics,  as  an  independent  sdeoe^ 

Ixiyond  the  reach  of  the  scnsR>8.    This  was  developed  by  the  schoolmen  of  Iki 

science  was  not  new ;  its  elements  wx^re  middle  ages  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Soi- 

sprcud  thmu;;;li  all  philosophical  systems ;  tus,  William  Occam,  and  oUiers),  and  sa 

and  that  which  bears  tlionuino  of  Aristode,  cultivated  (if,  indeed,  this  word  cub 

being  but  a  collection  of  considerations  on  given  to  their  way  of  treating  scieDce)  m 

tiie  principles  of  things,  on  general  terms,  much  tlie  more  as  all  other  sciences  W 

axioms,  causes,  the  pro|)erties  of  existence,  been  forgotten.    Not  until  the  seventeeadk 

substance,  matter,    motion,  space,  time,  century  >vas  the  metaphysics  of  the  scboal* 

God,  the  immaterial  and  eternal  intelli-  men  undermined  by  the  introduction  oft  | 

gences  who  preside  over  the  movement  critical  spirit  of  investigation.    Lord  B^ 

of  tlie  heavenly  spheres,  forms  but  part  con.  More,  Hobbes,  appeared  in  EngisBd; 

of  it ;  fur  metaphysics  comprehends  everv  Th.  Cam))anella,  in  Italv ;  Descanei^  ii 

thuig  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind,  France,  as  -adversaries  of  die  AiistoldiM 

GodL,  nature,  tlio  soul,  and  all  the  conccp-  school-philosophy.     More  details  and  a 

tioiiti  which  rosiilt  from  the  rational  oxer-  continuation  of  the  historical  sketch  «3 

cise  of  our  faculties.    Few  pliiio:3ophers  be  found  in  die  article  PhSoiopkyj  ih 

have  embraced   tlie  whole  of  the  vast  telledual,    as  well  as   some   account  c^ 

domain   of  metapliysirs;  g(;nerally  they  tJie  most   ini}x>rtant    systems    of  ice*- 

have  attached  th('m^ielvcs  to  one  of  its  ])liysics.      It  has  become   customaij  s 

])urts,  and  have  tivated  it  according  to  designate  the    theoretical    ]irinciplei  if 

their  different  genius.     Some  have  abun-  any  branch  of  knowledge  as  the  m^ 

douoil  thomsolvcs  to  the;  promptings  of  a  physics  of  a  science.      The   Frencli,  ii 

lively  and    exalted    imagination;    others  particular,    have    considered    metapli]» 

have  devoted  tliemsrlvcs  to  a  cool  analy-  ics  m  this  light,  and   have  been  in  tfce 

sis;   8c)inc  have  nnployed  themselves  in  habit   of  despishig  abstract  speculilioi^ 

speculation,  otliers  iu  ol)sc'r\'ation;  and  in  though  a  different  spirit  seems  to  bnv 

regard  to  o})servai ion,  some  have  coiiiined  arisen  among  their  latest    phiksophied 

thernsolves  moi*tly  to  facts  perceptible  by  writers. 

the  s<jnses;  some  to  the  pljeuomena  with-  Metapontus;  a  son  of  Sisyphus*^ 

in  us,  moral  and  intellectual.     We  do  not  married  Theana.    (See  Tkeana,) 

mean  that  any  class  has  exorcised  itself  Metastasio,  Pietro  Antonio  Domca- 

cx<*lusively  iu  either  of  these  ways,  but  co  Buona venture ;  bom  at  Ansi,  Iflft 

each  lijtf  had  a  favorite  path,  to  which  His  true  name  was    Traimsn,  uid  Ui 

the  others  won^  subordinate.     Thus  the  fiither  was  a  common  soldier.    His  pott* 

Oriental  philosophy  observes  little,  reasons  cal  talents  were  early  awakened,  pmi* 

freely,  analyzes  not  at  all,  and  imagines  larly  by  the  reading  of  Taam,  aud,  n^ 

ooustanily.     It  creates  an<l  sets  in  action  yet  a  child,  were  displayed  in  mflkaf 

S'ij)ernatHnd  beings,  sugg<?sts  mysterious  rhymes,  and  in  improvisations:  thetaK 

cjui3<.?s  and  arhiinir}-  analogies,  and  peo-  hoVever,  he  was   soon    obliged  to  * 

pliLS  siMice  with  spirits  standing  between  nounce,  on  account  of  his  seoahifirr » 

God  and  men.    The  dognm  of  the  two  nervous    excitement.      The    cdehnlrf 

becamr  •■ 
took  him  vakt 
(by  a  tmafc'  ^ 

apfK'ar  in  the  metaphybies  of  Pythagoras  tion'of  his  name  into  Greek)  Aktadam,  ?^ 

and   Plato.      Aristotle,  lu  \he  iteoxva^^  v^^^KfiX^sXftution  to  ht8cducatioii,aii  ^^-' 
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lis  death,  in  1717,  left  him  his  whole  less  to  be  blamed,  than  the  choice  of  sub- 

te.      The    young   poet,    being   thus  jects    whose    serious    character    makes 

ed  in  an  easy  condition,  devot^  him-  trifling  out  of  place.    His  tra^c  attempts 

to  his  fiivonte  sittdy,  and,  under  the  failed.    His  astoniahinff  success  through 

ianoe  of  the  celebrated  an^r  Maria  all  Europe,  and  particularly  at  courts,  was 

Mnina  (afterwards  BulgareUi),  created  owing  partly  to  his  being  not  only  in 

modem  Italian  opera.    He  had  al-  office,  but  in  manner,  a  court  poet.    BrU- 

j  produced  an  opera,  //  GtagHno^  in  liant   and   superficial,    arraying    prosaic 

ourteenth  year.    In  1724,  he  began  thoughts  in  a  poetical  style,  always  pre- 

»reer  as  a  dramatic  poet,  with  the  serving  a  courtly  elegance,'  with  a  con- 

MM  itkhandonakij  which  was  brought  stant  observance  of  the  conventional  pro- 

al  Nafdes  with  Sarti's  music,  and  in  prieties  of  high  life,  he  could  not  fail  to 

^  be  is  thought   to  have  depicted  please  in  the  courtly  world.    Few  of  his 

»wn  connexion  with  Romanina.    His  operas  have  maintained  a  place  on  the 

eflB  was  such  that  Charles  VI  in-  stage,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 

I  him  to  Vienna  in  1729,  and  ap-  musical  taste. 

ted  him  poet  laureate  (f>oetoce«areo)  Metastasis,  in  medicine;  the  trans- 

«  pension  of  4000  guilders.    Thence-  fer  of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body 

aid    no   gala   took    place   at  court  to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  sue- 

:h    was   not   graced  by  his  veises.  ceeded  by  a  solution. 

Qnand  VI  of  Spain,  who  was  de-  Metaurus  ;  a  town  with  a  small  river 

ed  with  his  operas,  in  which  Farinel-  of  the  same  name  in  the  countr}^  of  the 

▼•j  perfi>rmed,  sent  the  poet  a  flatter-  Bruttii.    The  river  Metaurus  falls  into  the 

tOKen   of  approbation.     Metastasio  Adriatic. 

lantiy  declined    all   the  distinctions  Metelin.    (See  LtshoM.) 

h.  Charles  VI  and  'Maria  Theresa  Metella  ;  the  wife  of  SyUa. 

t  dearous  to  confer  on  him,  and  died  Metelli  ;  the  surname  of  the  family 

^82.     Pius  VI,  who  was  then  at  Vien-  of  the  Csecilii,  at  Rome,  the  most  known 

riaited  him  in  pereon,  and  sent  him  of  whom  were  a  general,  who  defeated 

poBto4ical  benediction  in  artictdo  mor-  the  Achteans,  took  Thebes,  and  invaded 

The  most  important  of  Metastasio's  Macedonia,  &c. ;    ^.  CtBcUiuSf  who  ren- 

□B  are  his  operas  and  musical  cantatas,  dered  Rimself  illustnous  by  his  successes 

'Ji  have  appeared  in  numerous  edi-  against    Jugurtha,  the    Numidian    king, 

L     A  ninth  edition  of  his  Opere  dra-  from  which  he  was  sumamed  J^midxcus, 

:he  was  published  in  Venice  in  1748 ;  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the  celebrated 

ter  eflition  is  that  of  Turin  (1757,  14  Marius  (q.  v.)  as  liis  lieutenant,  and  soon 

).    His  complete  works,  published  in  had  cause  to  rei>ent  of  the  confidence  he 

ce  (1781,  16  vols.)  contain  liis  life,  had  placed  in  liini.    Marius  raised  him- 

Opere  podkume  appeared  at  Vienna  self  to  power  by  defaming  the  character  of 

ii,  3  vols.).    Metastasio's  purity,  clear-  his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recidled 

elegance  and  grace  of  style,  the  liar-  to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill- 

y,  aweemess,    ease,    and  expressive  management.     Marius  was  appointed  his 

im  of  his  arte,  canzonets  and  songs,  successor  to  finish  the  Numidian  war,  and 

rendered  him  a  classic  among  the  Metellus  was  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid 

m&     No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  pos-  to  his  charge  before  the  tribunal  of  the 

d  in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of  Roman  knights,  who  obsen^ed  tliat  the 

racing  the    most    essential    circum-  probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  greatness 

X8  of  a  poetical  situation  in  a  narrow  of  his  exploits,  were  stronger  proofs  of  his 

pass.      The  songs,  with   which   his  innocence  than  tlie  most  powerful  argu- 

Niages  retire,  are  almost  always  the  ments. — Another,  who   saved  from    the 

;  concise  and  natural  expression  of  the  flames  the  Palladium,  when  Vesta's  tem- 

of  the  feelings.    His  representations  pie  was  on  fire.     He  was  then  high  priest 

le  passions  are,  however,  general ;  his  He  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  his  anns  in 

OS    equally    destitute    of    individual  doing  it,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  his 

acter,  and  of  general  contemplation,  zeal  and  piety,  pennitted  him  always  to 

is    throughout    musical,   and    never  be  drawn  to  the  senate- house  in  a  chariot, 

iresque.    His  melodies  are  light  and  an  honor  which  no  one  had  evjer  before   « 

■ng,    but    are    frequendy    repeated  enjoyed.    He  also  gained  a  great  victory 

litde  variation :  when  one  has  read  over  the  Carthaginians,  &c. — Q.  Cited- 

ral  of  his  pieces,  one  is  acquahued  ttu,  a  general  who  conquered  Crete  and 

I  alL    The  gallantry  of  his  heroes  and  Macedonia,    and   was   sumamed   Mace- 

ftrndnesB  of^his  heroines  are,  perhaps,  domcus. 
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M ETEHPSTC H o  s T s  ( Greek,  from  fura,  be-  aqueotu  meteorB^— dew,  hoar  firofC,  mii^ 
yond,  tv,  in,  aiul  ■^ix^^u,  I  animate);  trans-  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &>c.;  and aitid 
niigration ;  tlie  passage  of  the  soul  from  meteors,  as  winds,  water-apouta.  Ii  vi 
one  lH)dy  to  another^ — Metensomaiosis  be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  dTvaj 
(from  ftcra,  beyond,  and  ci<rwfiari^u,  I  em-  difierent  natures,  and  owmff  to  difieiai 
body]  lias  a  similar  moaning.  Generally  causes.  The  only  connezKin  benna 
the  doctrine  of  tnuismigration  of  souls  them  is  that  of  a  common  medium,  ad 
impllos  somo  oliunge  in  the  soul  itself  w'e  therefore  refer  to  the  separate  anidei 
for  better  or  worse,  for  purification  or  for  information  concerning  them;  tin 
punishment.  (See  Transmigraiion  of  to  EUdrieitif,  (See  also  the  articles  Mt- 
Souls.)  teonc  SioneSf  and  Meteoroiogy,) 

METEMPTosis,(rrom/<er<i,aflcr,andjTi:Trw,  Meteoric  Iron.  (See  iron,  ydm, 
I  full) ;  a  term  in  chronology  expressing  and  MtUoric  Stones.) 
the  solar  e(piution  necessary  to  prevent  Meteoric  Stones,  or  Akkolites,  aR 
the  new  moon  from  happt^ning  a  day  too  solid,  semi-metallic  subatancea,  which  &A 
lute. — Proemptosis  signifies  the  huiar  from  tlie  atmosphere.  The  descent  of 
ecpiation  necessary  to  ))rrvent  the  new  such  bodies  had  been  long  reported;  ba 
moon  from  happening  too  soon.  the  fact  was  not  considered  authentic  til 

Meteor.    (Greek,  fintupa,  in  the  air.|    within  a  few  years.    The  larger  aoaei 
The  term  meteors  is  often  applied  to  all    have  been  seen  as  luminous  bodies  mor- 
the  phenomena  which  take  pluc<;  in  the    ing  with  great  velocity,  descending  in  ob- 
at>nosphcro,  but  is  sometimes  restricted  to    lique  directions,  and   frequendy  wiifc  t 
the  appoanuices  of  luminous  l)odies  flyhig    loud,  hissuig  noise,  resenioling  that  oft 
or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a    mortar-shell  when  projected  from  a  pion 
more    elevated  region,    including  those    of  ordnance ;  they  ore  sometimes  «^ 
brilliant  globes  or  masses  of  matter  which    rounded  with  a  flame,  tapering  off  to  a 
are    occasionally    seen    moving   rajudly    narrow  stream  at  the  hmder  part,  m 
through  our  ntmosplierc,  and  which  throw    heard   to  explode,    and    seen  to  ftr  ii 
off  with  lou.4  explosions  fragments  that    pieces.  Ofcourse,  these  appearances baw 
roach  tlie   earth,  and   are  called  falling    been  observed  only  in  the  night ;  wfan 
stones;   also   those  firc-l)al  Is  which    are    the  stones  have  fallen  in  the  day  time,  lk 
usually  denoniiuatc<iy(7//i;ij:f  stars,  suppos-    meteor  has  not  been  olwerved,  but  the  l^ 
chI  to  bo  owing  to  gelatinous  matter,  in-    port  and  the  shower  of  stones  only  ban 
flatcd    by    j)hoi!pliurete(l   hydrogen    gas    been  noticed.    The  same  meteoric  mas 
(see  Falling  Stars) ;  also  tlit^  lights  which    has  often  been  seen  over  a  great  esteotof 
appear  over  moist  grounds   and  burial    country ;  in  some  instances,  a  huadifd 
gn>uii(ls,  called  i^7iej?//iiiH',  which  are  OS-    miles  in  breadth,  and  five  hundnd  is 
cribcd  to  the  same  cause.     Falling  stars    length,  which  implies  that  diey  must  Ian 
appear  under  a  vari(!ty  of  circumstances,    had  a  great  elevation.     Indeed,  fromn- 
but  particularly  in   autumn  an<l  spring,    rious  calculations,  it  appears,  that  duriic 
when  th(?  sky  i?^  clear.  •  Their  size?  ancl    the  time  in  which  they  are  visible,  their 
brilliancy   an;   varia]»le.      They    always    jierpendicular  altitude  is  generally  fiwa 
move    with  great    celerity.      They    are    20  to  100  miles;  and  their  diameter  lia&i 
higher  than  the  region  of  the  clouds,  be-    in  some  instances,  l)een  estimated  to  belt 
ciiusc  they  are  never  seeii  in  a  cloudy  sky.    least  half  a  mile.    Their  velocity  a  as- 
J'^lcctricity,  spontaneous  combustion  of    tonishing.      Thougli   rarely    visible  fcr 
matter  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  incan-    more  than  a  minute,  yet  they  are  seen  to 
desconceof  little  globes  of  a  nature  similar    traverse  many  degrees  in   the  heiTCBL 
to  that  of  the  bolides,  arc  the  agents  to    Their  rate  of  jnotion  cannot,  accordinffto 
which  philosophers  in   g(*nera1,  though    calculation,  l)e  generally   les«  thanoOO 
without  sullicient  reasons,  attribute  the    miles  in  a  minute.    From  the  diinenMi 
origin  of  these  meteors,  with  the  true  na-    of  these  moving  bodies,  which  ceftuiil|t 
tjire  of  which  we  shall  not  become  ac-    have  not  been  overrated,  since  they  haw 
quaintcd  without  more  numerous  and  ex-    l)een  known  to  illuminate,  at  once,  a  re- 
act observations.     Meteors,  in   the  most    gion  of  one  or  two  hundrE>d  miles  ia  ex- 
general  sense  of  tin;  word,  may  be  reduc-    tent,  we  are  warranted  in  tlie  conchim 
ed  to  four  classfs—^wftoiw  or  fcry  mete-    that  the  stones  which  come  to  us  fioii 
ors,  including,  besides  those  above  men-    them,  form  but  a  very  small  portico  of 
tioned,  lighuung,   St.  Klmo*s  lire;  lumi-    their  bulk,  wliile  the  main  bodyhokbon 
noiis  meteors,  as  the  rainbow,  haloes,  an-    its  way  through  the  resions  of'^the  heaf- 
rora  borealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia,  or    ens.    Tlie  velocity  with  which  the  piecfi 
mock-suns,  paraselenes,  or  mock-moons ;    strike  the  earth  is  veiy  great,  fiequendy 
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rating  to  a  ccnaiderable  depth,  and  eartli,  which,  comtog  in  contact  with  our 
taken  up,  they  have  heen  found,  in  atino8{)here,  take  fire  from  the  reaistance 
cases,  still  hot,  and  bearing  evident  and  friction  which  they  meet  w^ith  in 
I  of  recent  fusbn.    Such  falls  have  pai»ing  tlirough  it.*    With  regard  to  the 
ned  in  cloudy  as  well  as  in  clear  first  supposition,  viz.    that  these  stouetf 
er,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  proceed  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  it  will 
are  whoUy  unconnected  with  the  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no  reinarka- 
3f  the  atmosphere.    The  most  re-  ble  eruption  has   been  knoHii  to   have 
l>le  circumstance  respecting  them  happened  at  or   near  the  time  of  their 
t  they  invariably  resemble  each  oth-  fail,  and  that  such  Ixxiies  have  been  fuuiid 
'^rtain  easily  cognizable  characters,  at  tlie  distance  of  some  thousand  miles 
IS  respects  Uieir  external  pro])erties  from  any  knoviii  volcano ;  besides,  the 
lemical  composition,  so  as  to  render  inunense  force  that  would  be  nccessar}' 
able  for  a  mmeralogist  or  a  chemist  to  project  bodies  of  such  enonnous  di- 
)gnise  them  with  certainty,  though  raeiisions  as  these  meteors  are  known  to 
>uld  have  no  information  of  tlieir  possess,  far  exceeds  any  force  tliat  we  can 
orfaU.    Those  sj)eci mens  in  which  conceive  of,  not  to  notice  the   want  of 
matter   preponderates,  resemble  similarity   between  meteoric  stones  and 
closely  certain  varieties  of  the  ordinary  volcanic  exuvio;.    As    to    tha 
dc  rocks,  or  ancient  lavas,  but  they  tlieory  that  they  proceed  from  volcanoes 
ibly  contain,  disseminated  tlirough  in  the  moon,  it  has  a  greater  degree  of 
ubstance,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nicK-  probability.    The  same  force  that  would 
ich  has  as  yet  never  been  discover-  project  a  body   from  die  moon  to  the 
onip  the  productions  of  our  earth,  earth,  would  not,  if  it  were  exerted  at  the 
artny  minerals  of  which  they  are  earth's  surface,  send  tlie  same  body  to  the 
ised,  are  feldspar,  olivine  and  au-  distance  of  ten  miles,  in  consequence  of 
he  former  greatly  preponderating ;  the  superior  gravity  of  our  planet  and  the 
r  metallic  substances,   besides  tlie  density  of  the  atmosphere.    It  is  corn- 
iron,  magnetic  inm  pyrites  is  a  puted  that  a  Imdy  projected  from  a  favora- 
Dt  ingredient.    The  alloy  of  iron  ble  spot  on  the  moon's  surface, — say  the 
ckel  oflen  contains  chrome,  man-  centre  of  her  disk  opposite  the  earth, — 
and  cobalt  in  minute  proportions,  with  a  velocity  about  four' times  that  rom- 
lloy  varies  in  the  pro})ortion  which  monly  given  to  a  cannon  ball,  or  8020  feet 
e  to  the  earthy  matters,  in  stones  per  second,  would  carry  it  beyond  the 
have    fallen   at  different  times:  centre  of  attraction,  and  consequently  in- 
mes  it  is  scarcely  to  bo  detected  to  the    sphere  of  the  earth's  activity : 
It  the  aid  of  the  microscoi)e ;  at  whence  it  must  necessarily  either  full  to 
imes  it  forms  more  than  one  half  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  circulate  about 
Dtof  the  stone,  ami  immense  mass-  us  as  a  satellite.    A  body  so  projected 
found  consisting  entirely  of  native  from  tlie  moon  to  the  earth,  would  take 
-fluch    masses  are  called  meteoric  three  days  in  its  passage ;  which  is  not  so 
hile  the  expression  meteoric  stone*  long  but  that  it  might  retain  its  heat,  par- 
ted more  strictly  to  those  in  which  ticuiarly  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  ]>ass- 
thy  minerals  preponderate.    These  ing  through  a  vacuum,  or  very  attenuated 
)  invariably  coated,  on  the  outside,  medium,  it  would  be  possible  fur  the  ca- 
thin,  black  incrustation,  and  have  loric  to  escape,  not  to  say  that  it  might  ac- 
sral  a  spherical  ii^ire,  in  which  we  quire  a  fresh  accumulation  of  heat,  by 
observe  indentations,    similar    to  passing  through  the  denser  parts  of  our 
vhich  are  presented  by  a  mass  that  atmosphere.    Besides,  eniptions,  resem- 
!en  impressed    with   Uie    fingers,  bling  those  of  our  volcanoes,  have  been 
constant  characters,  as  respects  frequentiy  observed  in  the  moon;  and 
bU,  and  chemical  and  mechanical  her  atmosphere  is  extremely  rare,  present- 
sition,  indicate  a  common  origin,  ing  but  httle  resistance  to  projected  bo<lies. 
ive  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  hy-  This  theory  might  perhaps  be  tenable  if 
98  to  account  for  tlieir  phenomena,  we  had  only  to  account  for  those  showers 
in  only  hint  at  these  hypotheses. 

attribute  them  to  terrestrial,  and  «  Since  the  clisco\'erv  of  Sir  11.  Davy,  that  the 

to  lunar  volcanoes.     They  have  earths  arc  metallic  oxides,  ii  has  been  sunfesicd 

been  supposed  to  be  concretions  »*»»;_  ^  ^"^^  *>f^^  «a^,^  ^"^y  *^"^T>'  7'**' 

I  •     »u     "^'^^                     j^  ^^  meteor  in  the  metallic  state,  and  ihat  when 

I  m  the  regions  of  our  atmosphere ;  ^  j^^,  ^^^^  ,^i„  ^^  atmosphere,  a  sudden 

others   have   considered   them  as  and  violent  combustion  i«  produced  by  the  strong 

ilaneta  circulating  about  the  sun  or  affinity  of  these  metals  to  oxygen. 
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of  stones  which  come  to  our  earth's  sur-  with  a  velocity  less  than  three  h 

ikuce ;  but  these,  it  has  been  seen,  are  a  miles  in  a  minute,  must  frU  to  its 

very  trifling  part  of  the  main  masses  from  by  the  power  of  gravitatioD.    If 

which  they  descend,  and  which  are  be>  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  I 

lieved  to  be  in  some  mstauces  more  than  more  tlian  four  hundred  and  thin 

a  mile  in  circumference.    And  since  it  is  in  a  minute,  it  will  fiy  off  in  the  c 

conceived  that  we  experience  a  shower  of  a  hyperbola ;  and  will  never  refu 

these  stones  eveiy  few  montlis  in  some  part  less  aisturbed  in  its  motion  bv  son 

of  the  world,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  at  this  rate  body  besides  the  earth.     Withii 

the  whole  mass  of  the  moon  must  soon  two  limits  of  three  hundred  mila 

be  shot  away.    Nor  is  this  all.    Among  a  one  hand,  and  of  four  hundred  a 

number  of  bodies,    thrown  at    random  ty  on  the  other  (some  allowane 

from  tlie  moon,  it  is  not  probable,  tliat  one  made  for  the  resistance  of  the 

in  10,000  would  have  precisely  thatdirec-  the  motion  of  the  earth),  the  body 

tion  and  that  rate  of  motion  which  would  volve  in  an  elUpsis,  returning  in 

be  requisite  to  cause  it  to  pass  tlirouffh  periods.     Now,  tlie  velocity  of  th 

our  atmosphere,  witliout  lalling  to  the  ors,  which  iiave  been  observed,  li 

Sound.     With  regard  to  tlie  theory  of  erally  been  estimated  to  be  ratht 

ese  bodies  being  concretions  fonued  in  tliaii  three  hundred  miles  in  a 

the  air,  there  is  one  principal  objection.  In  some  instances  it  is  perhaps  Ic 

viz.  that  the  velocity  with  wliich  tliey  to  suffer  the  body  ever  to  return 

strike  the  earth,  estimated  by  the  depth  to  most  cases,  it  is  calculated  to  be 

which  they  have  been  known  to  pene-  would  be  necessary  in    descrih 

trate,  is  so  great  as  to  indicate  tlieir  having  lower  part  of  an  elliptical  orbit — 

fallen  from  heights  far  exceeding  the  lim-  lists  of  the  periods,  places  and 

its  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.     The  aiices  of  these  showers  of  stones  ha 

remaining  theory,  es|)ecially  that  mcNlifi-  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  • 

cation  of  it  which  conceives  these  mete-  ^ounials.    The  latest  and  most  ci 

one  masses  to  be  terrestrial  comets,  ap-  is  that  published  in  the  first  volum 

pears  encumbered  with  fewer  difhculties  Ed.  IMiil.  Joum.,  compiled  partly 

than  either  of  the  odiers.      The  solar  printed  list  by  Chladni,  and  partly 

comets,  it  is  well  known,  revolve  round  manuscript  one  of  Mr.  Allan,  ref 

the  sun  in  very  eccentric  orbits.     In  one  vears  ago  at  the  Royal  Societj'  o: 

part  of  their  revolution,  they  sfimetinu*s  burfrh. 

come  so  near  as  almost  tu  strike  his  l>u<)y.        Meteorology  (from  utrt^ptu  r 

They  then  move  iif\\  far  U'vond  the  t)r-  the  air,  and  Xoy.,;,  du<oounM*) ;  tlie 

bits  of  all  the  planets;  and  in  some  in-  whirii  tn^ats  of  tiie  plu'noiiipna  ^1 

HtancoH  are  gom;  liundnMln  of  years,  1m^-  rur  in  the  attnonphens  of  tlu*irrat 

Ion:!   they   n*tum.     The  earth,  it  is  im-  <tftectK.     Men,  in  all  (*on<litioiis  of 

agiii(*d,  in  like  manii«T,  isfuniitihed  vvidi  are  led  by  n)otiv(>s  of  neotwitity  or 

its  xystein  of  roinetn,  wlios(>  t*i/A*  and  ])e-  toHtudy  the  indiratioiis  of  tin'  wi-: 

rio<|ji  of  revolution   an*  pn>{K)rtioniHl   to  the  ditft^nrnt  up|)earanri*s   of  tin 

the  roin|>amtive  Hnialliiess  ot  the  primary  The  mariner,  the  shephenl,  the  h' 

Ixxiy    al>out   which    they   n'volve,    and  man,  the  hunter,  have  the  Ktntiu; 

whioh,   like  the  wjlar  conietn,  tly  off  in  tives  to  examine  closely  ever>' \ar) 

ver)'   elliptieal   orhiifi:    an«l   during    the  i>eanince  whir h  may  |>r**cetle*iiion' 

prreatest  part  of  tlieir  rirriiii  are  too  far  tant  chaiipti.     The'n-Hiilt  of  the?* 

distant  to  Ik?  VLHihl*».     In  their  approurh  vations  foniw  a  boily  of  maxiniN  ii 

to  the  <»arth,  they  full  within  out  atnios-  facts  areofb^n  8tat«Mi  comTily.  btii 

phere  ;  by  the  frirtjon  of  the  air  thev  are  with  emineou.M  dtHiiictions  luid   ? 

iK'atf'd,  and  hifdily   elertritied,   aiitf   the  tioutiiiotitiiiH,  surha!*therrf«luliiv  < 

eleriririty  is  disrhar^Ml  with  a  \ery  >io-  nuit  {itniple  always  reiideni  tliein  r 

lent  n»|H>rt,  aeroin|mnietl  with  the  deUieh-  nilopi.     Ileiiru  the  di!i|MiHii(in  t»»  r 

ment  of  a  |M)rtiou  of  the  iiklvs  which  de-  onliiiiuy  chanifes  of  the  weaituT 

S4*ond!(   in  fragmentM  to  the  earth.     This  iiithienee  of  thenifMtn,  and  e%en  tl 

hy|N»thesis  certainly  accounts,  in  a  very  and  to  l(K>k  for  signs  of  appniarhii 

happy  manner,  for  most  ot'  the  phenoine-  viiisions,  even  in  the  moral  world, 

na  attending  th««  fall  of  aemlitf^.     The  ri<i  comets  and  strangi*   nN*u<tHH 

velocity  of  the  meteor  cnrn-sisinds  with  progni«  of  science,  which  tend*  I 

the  motion  of  a  lerreMrijU  comet,  pas>in^'  rale  the  casual  |HreruniorN  fnuii  i 

thnmgli   the  atmosph«Ti'   in  an  elliptical  causes  of  phenomena,  rvfutm  tlni 

orbit     A   body  moving  utMir  the  eartii  reasonings,  dissipauw  ilic  em|Ky  in 
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they  give  rise,  and  aims,  by  more  &118  is  to  be  registered  by  the  ombroroe- 

t,  ]ong  continued  and  wide  extend-  ter,  or  rain-gauge  (q.  v.) ;  the  amount  of 

lerfBtions,  to  deduce  the  general  dew  deposited  should  be  observed  (see 

ly  which  the  phenomena  of  the  at-  Dro8mnder\  and  the  direction,  force  and 

lere  appear  to  be  regulated.    Mete-  velocity  of  the  wind  indicated  by  the  ane- 

y  borrows  from  chemistry  her  anal-  mometcr  and  anemoscope.    (See  Saus- 

>  determine  the  composition  of  the  sure's  Essans  aur  P  Hygromttrie ;  De  Luc*s 

elf,  and  of  the  substances  which  it  Idiea  sur  la  MHion^ogie  ;  Cotters   TVaite 

ns,  and  by  which  it  is  acted  u|M>n ;  de  MH6orolo^e  ;  Lampadius's   Grundriss 

mner  in  which  thcdifforent  processes  der  Aimosphdrologie ;  articLc  Mtttoroloey 

r ration,  freezing,  thawing,  &C.,  go  in  the  Encyclopoedia  Metro]>olitaua  (1830, 

bow  they  afiect  the  state  of  the  sc^^ond  division) ;  Daniell^s  Meteorological 

ghere ;  the  action  of  those  invisible  EBsaya  and  Observations.)     The  value  of 

,  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  and  a  meteorological  register  depends  on  the 

remendous  effects.     From  physics  accuracy  with  which  it  is  kept.    The  ob- 

rology  takes  the  mechanical  action  ser^'ations  should  be  made  in  a  place  ratli- 

»e  and  similar  powers  and  sub-  er  elevated,  and  exposed  fireely  on  all  sides 

B,  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  air,  to  the  aspect  of  the  dcy,  and  should  be 

W8  of  the  reflection,  refraction,  and  repeated  either  at  equal  uitcr\'als  during 

1  of  light,  &c.    By  these  aids  this  the  day  and  night,  or,  at  least,  at  those 

B  explains  the  formation,  fall  or  de-  houis  which  represent  most  nearly  the 

•n  01  hail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and  frost  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere.    The  po- 

hese  articles,  and  those  on  Clouds^  sition  and  exposure  of  tlie  place  should 

ration^  Dreezine,  and  Caloric) ;  the  also  be  made  known.    These  requisites 

of  thunder  and  lightning  (see  Elec-  ar^  seldom  attained,  and  ver}'  few  registers 

;  the  prevalence  and  pro}>erties  of  of  die  weather  are  entitled  to  much  confi- 

I  winds  (q.  v.);  tlic  effect  of  the  po-  dence.    Accurate  observations,  made  iii 

of  a  country  and  the  nature  of^  its  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  a  regular 

3  on  its  climate  and  productions  (see  mid  Hcientitic  manner,  are  yet  necessary 

!e,  Temperature^  and  Momdains) ;  the  for  the  systematic  classification  of  all  me- 

and  causes  of  meteors  (see  wMeto>r«,  teorological  phenomena  into  a  complete 

Meoric  SUmts\  &c.    To  prepare  the  science. 

or  these  and  similar  inquiries,  it  is  Methoo  ;  a  convenient  arrangement  of 

BIT  previously  to  determine  the  ex-  things,  [mxreedings,  or  ideas ;  in  logic  and 

nd  constitution  of  the  medium  in  rhetoric,  the  art  or  rule  of  disposing  ideas 

the  phenomena  take  place  (see  JHr^  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  l>e  easily 

lmionhert\   nd  to  indicate  with  pre-  comprehended,  either  m  order  to  discover 

and  observe  with  minuteness  and  the  truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others, 

icy,  its  precise  condition  at  the  time  Method  is  essential  to  science,  and  gives 

ir  occurrence,  bv  philosophical  in-  to  our  knowledge  its  scientific  character, 

aits.    Some  of  these  have  long  been  Scientific  authors  make  use  of  different 

I,  but  others  are  cither  of  recent  ori-  methods,  according  to  the  object  which 

*  have  received  a  more  delicate  con-  they  have  in  view.  The  am>arendy  strict- 
on  from  recent  ol>servers.  The  or-  est  is  the  mathematical,  which  is  capable 
'  oliservations  are  generally  confined  of  giving  the  greatest  fiossible  clearness  to 

weight  and  teniperature  of  the  air  its  theorems  by  a  series  of  cxphmations 

^aromeUr^  and   Thermomder) ;   but  and  deductions ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obser\'- 

iata  are  important,  and  have  of  late  ed  that  this  method  is  ouly  adapted  to  a 

received  more  attention  than  for-  science  which  has  to  do  with  numbers 

,    The  diyness  or  humidity  of  the  and  magnitudes,  and  has  had  unfortunate 

ph^re  (see  Hygrometer) ;  its  bright-  consecjuences  when  nothing  wasconsider- 

or  degree  of  illumination  (see  Pho-  ed  true  but  what  could  be  inatheniaticall}' 

^) ;  the  tint  or  shade  of  the  cerulean  proved,  and  when  the  mathematical  metli- 

*  the  sky  (detennincd  by  the  cya-  od  was  applie<l  to  intellectual  philo£iophy. 
ler,  invented  by  Saussure) ;  the  va-  Methods  have  made  epochs  in  philoi^phy, 
disposition  to  chill  the  surface  of  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  the  systems 
rth  by  impressions  of  cold  transmit-  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus  there 
ma  the  higher  regions  (dctennined  are  the  sceptic  method  (see  Scepticism), 
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ed  and  pardaL    The  truly  philosophical  sious  sect  which  arose  in  the  bosom  of  tk 

method  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  tlie  Ensiish  church  in  the  early  put  of  tht 

science.    As  to  the  way  of  proceeding,  18th  centuiy.    Some  yoimg  men  at  Ox- 

the  method  may  be  analytical  (i.e.  it  starts  ford  united  themaehea  together,  in  1799^ 

from  particular  cases,  and  seeks  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  each 

to  deduce  general  causes)  or  syntlietic  (i.  e.  other's  pious  resolutions,  and  obsenriu  tht 

it  infers  the  consequences  from  the  causes);  religious  services  with  strictnesB.    ThiiT 

but  it  must  always  proceed  from  element-  ain^d  particularly  at  a  more  nmd  oomplh 

ary  principles  admitted  by  all,  with  logical  ance  with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Tena- 

strictness,  in  order  to  remain  scientific,  ment  than  was  usual  in  the  church,  and 

The  popular  method  starts  from  the  well  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  love,  such 

known  and  the  individual,  and  is  general-  as  instructing  poor  children,  visitinff  the 

iy  analytical.    Orators,  both  lay  and  cler-  prisons,  &c.    Their  more  woridly  felkiw- 

ical,  and  teachers  of  youth,  make  use  of  students,  among  other  names  mdicatrn 

this  less  scientific  method.  As  to  external  of  their  peculianties,  called  them  MttM 

form,  the  teacher  may  speak  unintcrrupt-  ists,  on  account  of  thm  methodical  ob- 

edly  (tliis  is  adapted  for  adults  and  aca-  servance  of  the  rules  of  relision  and  the 

demical  lecturesl  or  proceed  by  way  of  regularity  of  their  lives.    This  name  ms 

interrogation.    In  those  branches  the  ele-  adopted  by  themselves,  and  has  sinee  beat 

ments  of  which  lie  in  the  operations  of  the  continued  to  their  (bllowers.  Of  the  meB- 

humau  reason,  as  in  morals,  matliematics  bersofthis  small  society,  the  |irincipalwm 

and  reliffion,  the  catechetical  method  will  John  Wesley  (q.  v),  the  founder,  his  broib- 

be  found  best,  because  it  addresses  the  rea-  er  Charies,  and  Georae  WhitefieM  (q.  r.\ 

son  or  heart  of  the  pupil  duectly,  and  by  who  join^  it  in  179^    In  1735^  Weaky 

questions  calls  into  action  the  powere  of  came  out  to  Georj^  to  engage  in  the  ood> 

his  understanding.    The  catechetic  meth-  version  of  th^  heathens,  aere  he 


od  deserves  the  name  of  Socmtic  only  ed  two  years,  and,  becoming  acquainiri 
when  the  teacher  limits  himself  to  direct-  with  some  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  im 
ing,  by  his  questions,  the  course  of  the  much  struck  with  their  severe  simdid^ 
pupil's  thoughts,  but  allows  the  conclu-  and  pious  devotion.  (See  UmMBnA' 
sions  to  be  formed  by  the  o])eration  of  reru)  He  then  visited  Hennhut,  after  )m 
the  scholar's  own  mind.  Every  art  and  return  to  England,  and  detemuoed  to 
science  requires  its  own  method  of  teach-  model  his  own  society  somewhat  after  the 
ing,  which,  indeed,  should  be  accomino-  same  plan.  Whitefteld's  preaching  bed 
dated  to  the  individual  characters  of  the  already  prepared  the  people  for  this  as- 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  order  to  teacli  the  dertoking.  Wesley  collected  a  small  sod- 
first  elements  to  many  pupils,  Lancaster's  ety  in  London,  which  held  its  conferenon 
method  will  be  always  found  useful.  (See  in  a  private  house,  without  any  diapositioD. 
Mutual  Instruction.)  Pestalozzi  strives,  in  at  tliis  time,  to  secede  finom  the  chuicfa. 
his  method,whatevcrthe  branch  of  instnic-  But  tlio  clergy  of  the  establishment  hiT- 
tion  may  be,  always  to  keep  in  view  the  el-  ing  refused  their  pulpits  to  the  Methodic 
evationoftlie  whole  being,  the  strengthen-  preachers  who  endeavored  to  sain  ofv 
ing  of  all  the  powers,  and,  08  far  as  }>o6si-  dieir  hearers  to  their  society,  and  the  coih 
ble,  to  make  the  pupil's  own  powers  co-  couree  of  auditors  being  too  great  to  be 
oi)cratc  in  the  work  of  instruction.  (See  accommodate  in  any  church,  they  begn 
PestatozzL)  A  mistaken  benevolence  has  to  preach  in  the  op^en  air,  and  to  orgamze 
at  times  undertaken  to  muke  all  study  a  se})arate  church  on  the  primitive  apoi- 
amusing,  and  to  beguile  the  pupil  into  tolicul  model.  The  peculiar  character  of 
knowledge  without  the  necessity  of  lulx)-  this  field-preaching,  which  was  distin- 
rious  exertion  on  his  part.  Such  a  meth-  guished  fit>m  the  philosophical  indifKi^ 
od,  however,  tends  to  prevent  the  (icvelo|)c-  e nee  of  that  of  the  established  deigy  bv 
incnt  of  the  faculties,  and  to  unfit  the  mind  its  vehemence,  religious  enthusiasm  ami 
to  cope  with  difficulties.  Private  instnic-  i>opular  style,  and  which  dwelt  more  oo 
tion  requires  different  methods  from  pub-  the  fall  and  depravity  of  man,  on  ibe 
he  instruction ;  in  fact,  circumstuneeH  will  atonement,  on  the  restoration  throusfa  the 
constantly  vary  tlie  incdiods  of  u  Kkilful  merits  of  a  crucified  Savior,  on  repeat- 
teacher,  aiicc,  and  on  regeneration,  with  all  the  el- 
Methooists  ;  those  defenders  of  the  otpience  which  a  sincere  zeal  oouMia- 
Catholic  church  who,  in  the  17th  century,  spire,  had  a  great  effect  in  incKAsinff  the 
attempted  to  bring  to  a  close  the  contro-  numbers  of  the  society.  WhitefieH  ^ 
versy  with  the  Protestants,  by  new  meth-  Mdest  and  most  zealous  apostle  of  Meth- 
ods of  reasoning  ;  in  later  times,  a  reli-  odism,  in  eloquence,  courage  and  fire  the 
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1^1  of  his  sect,  often  coUected  hearers  to  one  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of  the  cir- 

ifaeniunberof  12,000  in  the  fields,  church-  cuit,  with    the  name  of  superintendent. 

ri,  and  even  at  feirs,  and,  by  the  thun-  The  conference  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
of  his  eloquence  and  the  terrors  of  her  of  tiio  preachers,  who  meet  annually 
liis  denunciations,  produced  such  an  effect  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  coimexion. 
upon  his  audience,  that  many  of  them  The  distinctive  character  of  Methodism  is 
mtn  thrown  into  convulsions,  and,  amidst  to  be  sought  for,  not  so  much  in  its  doc- 
cries  and  groans  of  anguish,  were  turned  trines  as  in  tlie  application  of  them,  which 
Id  &itb  and  holiness  on  the  spoL  These  it  endeavors  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
sudden  conversions  were  considered  as  producing  strong  excitement ;  and  those 
the  outpourings  of  nace,  and  came  to  be  whom  it  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
couidered  by  the  Methodists  as  desirable  their  sins  it  subjects  to  a  course  of  disci- 
niuHs  of  their  preaching.  They  soon,  pline  intended  to  unite  tliem  closely  with 
kowwer,  gave  up  tlie  practice  of  field-  the  connexion.  The  fruits  of  Whitc- 
ivnehinc^  and  built  houses  of  worship  field's  preaching  were,  perhaps,  not  less 
{ttbenuuHes),  pardy  to  protect  themselves  than  those  of  Wesley's,  his  followers  being 
mn  exposure  to  the  wxathcr,  and  partly  about  as  numerous  in  England  as  those  of 
10  avoid  the  outrages  which  they  exfieri-  the  great  patriarch  of  Mediodism.  Tho 
faced  from  die  rabble.  Aldiough  Uicy  rise  of  Methodism,  though  it  cannot  be 
mSaed  much  from  the  violence  of  the  denied  to  have  been  attended  with  some 
populace,  yet,  as  the  government  made  no  irregularities  and  cxtrava^ces,  was  a  re- 
sppOMlion,  they  now  proceeded  to  the  vival  of  religion  in  Eugland.  Since  the 
itguiar  eatobliahment  or  tlieir  church  con-  reformation  there  had  been  no  such  efforts 
muiioD,  which  was  modelled  on  the  plan  made  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  no  preach- 
of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  but  divided  into  ing  so  awakening,  so  little  sectarian ;  no 
two  disdnct  parties,  the  Wesleyans,  or  Ar-  preachers  witii  more  zeal,  singleness  of 
«— "'i»»Mi,  ana  the  Whitefieldians,  or  Cal-  purpose  and  power  of  exliortation.  It 
viniML  Their  lituigy  was  that  of  the  es-  awoke  tlie  slumbering  church  firom  its 
ttUished  church,  with  some  aJtenidons.  lukevi'annness  and  dissenters  to  more  bold 
It  appean^  from  the  Sunday  Service  of  the  and  united  efforts  of  Cluistian  zeaL  It 
Mctnodists  of  1826,  that  the  ofiices  for  the  addressed  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  hard- 
oidination  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  for  ened,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  their 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  are  altered  feelings  and  command  tlieir  attention.  It 
into  forms  for  the  ordination  of  deacons,  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  to  instruct 
elden  and  superintendents ;  tlie  %)  articles  as  well  as  to  excite  them.  It  made  its  way 
are,  by  omissions,  reduced  to  25 ;  the  Ni-  at  first  through  {KTsecution  and  outrage, 
cene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  njected,  and,  aAcr  spreading  over  its  native  coun- 
ibe  aposdes'  creed  only  being  retained  ;  try,  it  has  esttablished  missions  in  the  most 
and  the  apochryphal  books  of  the  Old  distant  | tarts  of  die  old  and  new  world, 
Tettament  are  rejected.  In  1707,  the  .Vtir  among  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Connerionj  as  it  is  called,  arose  out  of  a  the  savagt^  of  the  South  sea.  (See  South- 
separation  from  the  Wesleyon  establish-  ey's  and  Moore's  Life  of  H'esley ;  Crow- 
mention  grounds  of  church'discipline  and  tiler's  /^or/rai7ure  of  Methodism ;  Gillie's 
government,  and  not  of  doctrine.  Alex-  l4/eq/*/rAt7e/?€/</;  the  works  of  Wesley  and 
aoder  Kilham  was  their  head  and  founder.  W  hitcfield.)  At  an  early  i>eriod  of  the  his- 
The  steps  by  which  the  Wesleyun  MeUi-  tory  of  the  connexion,  tiie  attention  of  Mr. 
odists  became  a  distinct  religious  body  We  ley  was  din'cto<l  to  the  British  colo- 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  socie-  nies  ot  North  America.  In  the  Southern 
ties  coUected  in  London  and  other  places  and  Middle  States,  where  sufHcient  pro- 
were  divided  into  litde  companies  of  from  vision  hail  not  been  made  to  supply  the  spir- 
10  to  20  persons,  calle<l  classes,  and  given  itual  wants  of  un  increasing  popula&on, 
in  charge  to  a  leader.  The  leader  pn^sid-  Methodism  was  particularly  calculated  to 
ed  in  a  weekly  meeting  of  his  chiss  fur  be  eminently  usef\d.  It  was  introduced 
spiritual  conversion  and  prayer,  and  re-  into  those  (mrts  by  preachers  ordained  by 
cei^'ed  dieir  charitable  contributions.  Gen-  Wesley,  ami  has  s[)read  extensively.  Some 
eral  meetings  of  the  society  were  called  difference  in  discipUne  and  goveniment 
body  bands;  and,  as  the  persons  who  was  uitroduced  into  the  American  con- 
were  employed  to  preach  to  them  soon  nexion,  among  which  that  of  die  Episco- 
becaine  regular  preachers,  the  country  |mJ  government  was  the  principal.  The 
^ras  divided  into  circuits,  consisting  of  the  first  Methodist  society  was  established  at 
societies  of  a  certain  district.  These  cir-  New  York,  in  170G,  by  preachers  from  Ire- 
cuits  were  under  two  or  more  preachen?,  land,  and  after  the  revolution,  the  first 
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bishop  was  consecrated.    There  are,  how-  some  possibility  of  diYUiiiigy  iu  pan,  As 

€¥er,8omeino(ILfications  in  the  church  di»-  character  of  a  man   Irom   hia  forelMii 

cipline  of  the  Alethodists  in  different  parts  and  its  wrinkles,  while  the  lines  in  Ai 

of  the  Union.  (For  an  account  of  American  hand  have  no  comiezion  with  it. 
Methodists,  see  Appendix,  end  of  this  vol.)        Metre;  the  French  unit  of  metHK 

Metis    (Greek,    ftfinf,   wisdom) ;   the  (See  Ihmeej  division  DeeumU  SjftUm,) 
mother  of  Minerva,  daughter  of  Oceanus        Metre,  in  veraificatioiL     (See  iVoM^' 

and  Tethys,  the  wisest  of  gods  and  men.  and  Ehythm,) 

(Sec  JupitoTt  and  Minerva,)    Ritter  thinks        Metropolitan  is  the  Greek  mme  if 

tliat  the  name  of  tlie  Palus  McBOtis  is  de-  an  archbishop.     The  chief  place  cf  t 

rived  from  her,  and  places  her  sanctuary  province  is  called,  in  Greek,  uutnfda, 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Boiysthenes,  where  and,  as  the  bishops  of  the  chief  pheo^w 

ahe  was  worshipped  as  the  great  mother,  capitals,  were  distinguiBhed   by  aupcni 

Meto,  or  Meton,  was  a  celebrated  rank  (see    Bishop)^   they    olao   reoavei 

matliematician  of  Athens,  wlio  flourished  a  distinffuished  title.    The  metn^ioliBaii 

432  years  B.  C.    In  the  first  year  of  the  above  the  bisliop,  but  below  the  peiriatk 

eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  he  observed  the  The  title  of  patriarch,  however,  is  in  hi 

tK)L(ticc  at  Athens,  and  published  his  cycle  only  iu  tlie  Eastern  churches. — MUnfdi 

of  nineteen  years,  by  which  lie  endeavor-  tan  churdi  is  the  archiepiecopal  ehurek 
ed  to  adjust  tlie  course  of  the  sun  and        Metterkich,    Ckmena     WenoolH 

moop,  ami  to  make  tlie  lunar  and  solar  Nepomuk  Lothariua,  count,  since  IM 

years  begin  at  the  same  point  of  time,  prince  of  Mettemich,  mnoe  1616  duke  h 

'This  is  called  the  golden  number^  from  its  Portella,  in  Sicily,  knight  of  the  older  if 

great  use  in  the  calendar.    Meton  was  the  golden  fleece,  privy-counnUor,  aH» 

living  about  412  B.  C,  for,  when  the  ter  of  state,  also  nunister  of  ftn|gnafii^ 

Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  Sicily,  he  es-  witlithe  title,  since  1821,of  inmerial-rafri 

caped  a  share  in  that  disastrous  expedi-  bouse,  court  and  state  chancellor,  in  riMi^ 

tion  by  counterfeiting  insanit>'.  the  Austrian /bc-fotum,  was  bom  May  ^ 

Meton  tmt;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  1773^  at  Coolentz,  on   the  Rhine.*    Ii 

which  the  name  of  an  idea  or  thing  is  1788,  he  entered  the  univeraity  of  8li» 

substituted  for  that  of  another,  to  which  it  burg.    At  the  coronation  of  the  empenr ' 

bus  a  certain  relation.    Such  relations  are  Leopold  II,  he  was  one  of  the  masten  k 

substance  and  quality,  cause    and    effect,  ceremonies,  after  which  he  studied  law  tf 

precedence  and  subsequence,  &c. ;  tlius  if*  Mentz,  until  1794,  travelled  to  Ei^rfn^ 

we  say,  the  tears  of  ^  joy,"  instead  of  the  went  to  Vienna,  became  Austrian  niiniMr 

'•joyous  i)erson,"  or  respect  for   "  gray  at  the  Hague,  and  married,  in  1795,  tki 

liair,"  instead  of  ^old  age,''  or  ''olive-  countess  Eieonore  von   Kaunitz,  gni4- 

branch"    for  ''  peace,"  ^  stage"    for    the  daughter  of  the  famous  prince  KauoilL 

whole  establishment  connected  witli  tlie-  (q.  v.J    This  lady  was  the  heiress  of  ibi 

atrical  performances,  &c.     It  is  one  of  lordship  of  Austerlitz.     She  died  Mutk 

the  most  conirnon  figures  in  rhetoric.  19, 182o,  at  I^uis.    The  prince  then  idv> 

Metope  (/u'ru,  between,  and  (in^,  a  hole),  ried  Antonia,  countess  dc  Beitstein,  wh» 

in  architecture  ;  the  interval  or  square  died  Jan.  17, 1829;  and  he  has  since  bom^ 

Rpace  between  tlie  triglyphs,  m  the  Doric  ried  the  countess  Melaina  Zichy, daaghar 

triez(.'.    Tiie  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  count  Zichy  Fenares.    Prince  MeQa<- 

of  ornamenting  these  parts  of  their  build-  nich  began  his  diplomatic  career  at  ihi 

ings  with  carved  works,  or  with  paintings  congress  of  Rastadt,  as  minister  of  ihi 

rc])rcsentiiig  the  heads  of  oxen,  vessels,  college  of  the  Westphalian  counttL   b 

and  other  articles  used  in  heathen  sacri-  1801,  the  Austrian  court  appoinltid  hsi 

liccs.   The  diiliculty  of  disposing  tlie  trig-  minister  at  Dresden.     He  was  the  cUrf 

lyphs  and  mcto[)es  in  symmetrical  pro-  agent  in  uniting  Austria,  Prussia  and  R«> 

portion  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  sia,by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3, 1806^ 

omission  iu  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  against  Napoleon,  for  which  he  receivedthi 

Metoposcopy  (from  the  Greek  ^iVwito*^  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Stephen.  ThB 

the  forehead,  and  cxoniw,  I  oljserve);  the  pre-  battle  of  Austeriitz,  and  the  treaty  sipM^ 

tended  art  of  divining  from  the  wrinkles  at  Vienna,  by  Haugwitz  for  Pnima  wA 
of  the  forehead.    Tlie  Romans,  believing        •  His  father,  Francis  George  Charin,  poMt 

in  every  kind  of  divination,  practised  this,  of  Mettemich,  was  bom  also  at  CobleDtz,  in  17^ 


but   not  so  much  as  the  i>eople  of  tlie  He  had  several  high  employmenisio  ibc  A 

middle  age?.    It  seems  singular  that  met-  ^P';^,  ^U^u"'.fnT;?S''l„^!fl''Jf*^^ 

^^  ^,    .  pnncipal  commissioner  oi  Austna,  and,  n  lolOp 

oposcopy  never  was  so  much  m  vogue  as  [^  the  absence  of  his  son,  was  at  the  hewi  oTIir 

chiromancy  (q.  v.),  though  there  might  be  eign  afiain.    He  died  Aug.  U,  1818. 
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Uigfated  the  fruits  of  the  above-  critical  state  of  things.    Austria's  **  armed 

ed  treaty.    In  1906^  count  Met-  mediation''  was  acknowledged  by  Alex- 

nnait  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in  ander  and  Prussia,  after  a  conference  of 

9  of  count  Cobenzl,  where  he  was  Mettemich   with    the    former   at   Opot- 

ife  in  promotinff  the  interests  of  schna.    Invited  by  Napoleon  to  Dresden, 

and  wnere  his  diplomatic  talents  Mettemich   arrived  June  25,  and    here 

.  the  notice  of  the  most  influential  si^ed,  June  «)0,  a  treaty,  according  to 

Oct.  10,  1807,  he  signed,  at  which  France  also  acknowledged  the  mc- 

sbleau,  the  convention,  which  put  diation.  Mettemich  conducted  the  media- 

0  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  tion  in  Prague.  But  the  negotiations  for 
on  of  the  Bocche  di  CaUaro  (q.  v.)  peace  not  Imvinff  been  opened  by  the  terra 
tan  troops,  and  which  made  the  fixed,  Auf.  10,  Mettemich  drew  up,  in  the 
be  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  It-  night  of  me  10th,  the  declaration  of  war, 
bat  he  had  begun  in  1805  he  con-  on  the  part  of  Austria,  against  France ; 
n  1808  with  rare  activity  and  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  Rus- 
esB.  He  never  fully  gave  up  his  dan  and  Prussian  troops  marched  over  the 
gainst  France,  because,  whether  Bohemian  and  Siksian  frontier.    Sept  9, 

or  empire,  the  basis  of  the  new  1813,  Mettemich  signed  the  quadmple 
things  m  France,  was  odious  to  alliance  at  Teplitz.  On  the  evening  of 
ilv  attached  as  he  was  to  the  old  the  portentous  oatde  of  Leipsic,  the  empe- 
or  feudalism  or  aristocracy,  of  ror  of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  and  his 
Austria  may  be  considered  the  heirs  the  dignity  of  prince.  He  was  ac- 
KiDase  champion ;  and,  as  Metter-  tive  in  the  negotiations  at  Frankfort, 
ic  moat  influential  man  in  Aus-  Freiburg,  Basel,  Langps  and  Chaumont 
rill  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  He  directed  the  negotiations  at  the  head- 
pea  of  diis  age  to  the  future  histo-  auaiters  of  the  emperor  Francis,  during 
i^temieh  has  followed  his  system  the  congress  of  Chatillon  (q.  v.),  and,  ftom. 
naikable  consistency  and  activity.  Dijon,  the  negotiations  with  Mooaieiur 
)  powerful  agent  of'^tiie  holy  alii-  (Charles  X),  who  had  arrived'  at  Nancy. 
|.  yj\  Spain  rose  against  France.  He  proceeded  to  Paris,  si^ed  the  oon- 
1806,  that  public  audience  took  vention  of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon, 
which  Mettemich  withstood,  for  and.  May  90,  the  peace  of  Paris,  aftet 
hour,  the  warm  attacks  of  Napo-  which  he  was  sent  to  London.  The  uni- 
the  policy  of  Ausuia,  which,  he  versity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 

1  would  not  leave  him  at  peace,  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  OcL  8, 1814, 
apaign  of  1809  broke  out,  and,  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  opened,  and 
emre  the  battie  of  Waeram,  count  the  presidency  was  unanimously  assigned 
eh  arrived  in  Viemia,  from  which  to  him.  Wim  Talleyrand  and  Welung- 
eded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  ton,  he  proceeded  to  the  king  of  Saxony, 
m  at  Comorin.  Passports  had  then  at  rresburg,  in  order  to  effect  peace 
n  denied  him  at  Paris  Count  de  between  Saxony  and  Pmssia,  by  obtaining 
resigned  his  place  as  Austrian  a  cession  of  territory  from  the  former  to 

of  foreign  af&irs,  July  9,  and  Pmssia.    He  was  again  Austrian  plenipo- 

Btteratch  was  appointed,  in  Octo-  tentiaiy  at  the  second  peace  of  Pans,  Nov. 

biB  place.    He  and  the  French  20, 1815,  then  at  Milan,  to  conclude  the 

Champagny  conducted  the  nego-  treaty  with  Bavaria,  which  was  ratified 

Mr  peace,  at  Hun^^ian  Altenburg.  April  14, 1816.    In  1817,  he  accompanied 

i^  was  finally  siffned  at  Vienna,  the  Austrian  princess,  destined  for  the 

I  Liechtenstein.    Napoleon's  pro-  Portuguese  pnnce-royal  (don  Pedro),  to 

the  Austrian  princess  took  place  Leghom,  and  then  negotiated  with  the 

1810 :  Mettemich  accompanied  Roman  see.    In  1818,  ne  was  Austrian 

teprosB  to  France.    When  the  ministerat  Aix-la-ChapeUe(q.v.J;inl819^ 

lie  north  began,  it  was  Austria's  he  presided  at  the  congr^  of^  Carlsbad 

tMk  to  manage  afiSurs  so  that,  in  (q.  v.),  and,  in  January,  1820,  directed  the 

lU  treaties  and  obligations,  and  the  ministerial  negotiations  (see  CongrtMts) 

ibtiona,  she  shoukl  stand  in  a  po-  for  the  completion  of  the  act  of  the  Ger- 

lecooquer  her  former  dominions^  man  confeaeracy,  and  the  adoption  of 

Europe  fi«e  from  French  influ-  measures  against  the  liberals.    He  pre- 

Karon  Fain,  in  the  ManuscrU  de  sided  at  Troppau  fq.  v.)  and  Laybach. 

■cka  the  conduct  of  Austria  on  (q.  v.)    He  afterwards  went,  on  the  ravita- 

akni.    Mettemich  must  be  allow-  tion  of  the  kinff  of  England,  to  Hanover, 

tve  diqilayedneat  talent  in  this  and  again  conaiicted  the  negotiationa  at 
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Vienna  anil  Verona,  (q.  v.)    In  Sepiem-  Belle-Isle.    Beridea  nanu&ictum  tf  rai- 

ber,  1S23,  when  the  eniperora  Francis  and  ton,  woollen,  silk,  fltc    -•  ' 

Alexander    met    Ht    Czemowitz,    prince  and  extensive  public 

Meneniich    whs    prevented   by  sickueas  deponment.     lti8a*eryold  {dacCtfand- 

from  |inrtskiiig  in  the  deliberations,  but,  ed  at  an  early  peiiod  by  tbe  Gaul^  mi 

soon  after,  IransBcied   busiuesa  with  the  adorned  by  the  Romans  with  fine  riw 

Rus^en  minister,  count  Neaeelrode.    He  menta.    It  was  a  fi«e  city  of  ibe  GenH 

continued  in  his  poet  with  unabated  ac-  empire,  from  the  eleventh  ceniui;,  hi 

livily,  and  we  may  soon  eee  him  engaged  was  occupied  by  the  French  tnxifa,  ■ 

anew  in  importam  diplomatic  transactions.  1553,  and  confinned  to  France  in  I6R 

Hia  latest  work  is  the  treaty  between  Aus-  About  a  league  from  thec)iy,ai«tbeiMi 

iria  and  Sanliuia,  according  to  which  the  of  a  Romao  aqueduct,  called,  bytbepi^ 

latter  power  engages  to  ket:p  60,000  inen  fie,  tbe  JmPt  faii^.     In  1833,  mmin  i»- 

in  readiness  for  Austria  in  case  of  war,  mains  of  andqui^  were  distmnred  adi 

probably  in  return  for  an  assurance,  on  ancient  citadel,  ^ich  have  been  di      '  ' 

the  part  of  AuHtria,  that  ahe  will  moke  no  by  Derilly  [Metz,  182:}). 
further  anem|iCB  to  wrest  the  crown  from        Metzu, Gabriel,  a  (Hunter,  boTBHl^     " 

the  present  king  of  Sardinia,  as  it  ia  well  den,  in  161S,  lived  in  AniBterdaai,  alM     _ 

known  iliat  slid  strove  to  exclude  him,  he  <lied  in  1658.   His  iiiodeb  woe  I  __  . 

when  giriuce  Carignano,  froni  the  succes-  Terburs  and  Mieris.     His  style,  hoinf^  J, 

sion,  aitd  to  secure  the   crown  for  the  whs  nobW.    He  painted   aubnecn  fia 

duke  of  Modeua-Keggio,  en  arch-duke  of  common  life, — fivit-tvomen,  cLoniM  ■  _ 

Austria,  cousin  to  the   present  emperor,  the  taboittloi^,  phyncians  attendiiu  ii  L 

Prince   Mettemich   is   kni^l  of  all  the  aick,  &c.    His  manner  ia  fiee ndp*  ■ 

highest  orders  of  Europe,  with  tlie  excep-  ing,  and  liisimliation  of  nature  true,  ft  E 

lion  of  that  of  the  garter.    The  king  of  coloring  was  adminlde.     A  bdy  tmfK 

Spain  bestowed  an  him  the  dignity  of  a  ber  lute,  and  another  washing  berlavl 

grandee  of  tlie  fiiBl  class,  with  the  tide  of  in  a  silver  bamn  held  by  ber  wooin  ■ 

duke.    In  1616,  the  king  of  die  Two  Sici-  among  his  beat  [Meees.    His  wnbatJ 

lies  made  hiin  duke  of  PoTtella,  with  tiO,000  scarce,  as  he  spent  much  f  '  -  ■ 

dacati  income.     In  181fi,  ihe  em)>eror  and  higlily  valued. 
Francis  presented  him  with  Johannisberg        Mcnnon  ;   a  village    and   eaalB,aif 

(q.  \.\  where  the  best  hock  is  produced,  leagues  from  Versailles,  and  the  math  F 

Though  actively  engaged  in  the  foreign  tauce  from  Paris.     Tlieold  ca«ic^MJi| 

affairs  of  his  country,  prince  Metternich  the  fifteenth  century,  and  vibki,  ■  k 

has  al^  taken  a  great  pan  in  the  internal,  seventeenth,  Itelongeid  to  LouToiunt^ 

as  the  management  of  ihe  finances,  &c.  molitdied  in  1B04.    The  cAdfenbd^ 

Alter  the  deaUi  of  count  Zichy,  the  em-  Louis  XIV,  is  situated  on  a  rliiiKI"* 

peror  conferred,  in  1^36,  the  preradency  and  commands  a  view  of  Pu^^ue^ 

of  the  council  of  ministers  for  home  af-  and  the  environs.     There  iiite< 

fairs  also  on  Metteniicli.     His  biography  in  front,  and  a  siikall  park  planted  bfl* 

is  given  in  the  Ttuckenburkfur  rfi(  Vattr-  oire.      Napoleon    improved   tin  "^ 

Uaduehe  Geichichle,  1827.   The  prince  has  end  assigned  it  oa  the  reajdencarfti* 

three  cliildreu,twodaugbters  and  one  son,  while  at  the  lireasL     During  l^*^ 

who  was  bom  in  182(1.     His  aster  is  wife  tion  to  Russia,  the  empresa  readd  B* 
to  Ferdinand,  duke  of  AVfirtemberg.  Meui.e>,  Antony  Franda  W  **■ 

MxTTRiE,  Julian   OfTrie   dc   Is.     (Sec  Intdo  painter,  bom  at  Bnuoab,  ItK* 

Lamftlrit.)  a  pupil  of  Peter  Snujers.    Bomtj* 

.Metz  {anciently,  ZMiiK/tiruni ;  later,  .Mi-  compositions,    having    been  bf"^  ' 

dioynalrici,  and  MtUa);  a  strongly ■fortifit'd  France,  attracted  the  notice  cf 

city,  iu  the  western  pait  of  France,  on  the  ond  Colbert  invited  the  yavV 

Moselle,  30  leagues  north-west  from  Birus-  Paris,  with  a  pension  ofSAUM 

burg,  (!1  nortli-cost  from  Paris;  tiopidu-  residence  at  tlie  Goljelii 

lion,  45,27*3;  laL  40°  7' N.;  Ion.  6^  11' E.  talents  as  a  battle  paij 

It  is  tl)c  seal  of  military,  religious  and  civil  liim  to  Louis  XIV,  who  alwaji 

authorities,  and  conuuns  numerous  litem-  on  his  expeditions^  and  often  ~' 

ry,  scientific  and  charitable  institutions.    It  the  subjects  which  he  desired  _ 

is  a  niiiitary  place  of  the  first  clos^  highly  resent.    The  pointer  liad  tbus*" 

important  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  tuoity  of  perfecting  himself  in  lui' 

measures.     Its  fJirtificaliona  are  very  e\-  inent  of  the  art,  and  is  consideredi  i*' 

tensive,  and  constructed  on  tlie  modem  count  of  his  tnithofflxpre«oi>,<x*f 

sfitem,undeilhedit«ctioiiofV&ubaiian<I  best  battle  painten. 
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3  representation  of  scenes  edition  of  Lycophron's  Cassandra.  He 
lite,  and  in  landscape  paint-  was  afterwards  selected  by  the  celebrated 
bis  most  celebratCKl  works,  Bameveldt,  as  travelling  tutor  to  his  sons, 
eof  Louis  XIV  into  a  con-  whom  he  accompanied  over  great  part 
be  entrance  of  the  same  of  the  continent  On  his  return  to  Hol- 
ds ;  the  siege -of  Maestricht ;  land,  after  a  ten  years'  absence  (1610)^  he 
¥i,th  a  glass  in  his  hand,  was  elected  professor  of  history  and  of^ 
young  ffirl,  who  is  tuning  Ghreek  at  Leyden,  with  the  title  of  histori- 
He  also  executed  many  oerapher  to  the  states  general.  The  fall 
§  of  ther  oyal  chdteaux  in  of  Bameveldt  (q.  v.)  obUged  him  to  resign 
expression  of  his  horses  is  his  situation ;  and,  accepting  an  invitation 
Hired,  and  Lebrun  intrust-  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  proceeded  to 
execution  of  the  horses  in  Copenhagen.  Here  he  soon  became  es- 
r  the  battles  of  Alexander,  tablished  at  the  college  erected  for  the  ed- 
n  died  in  1690.  The  most  ucation  of  the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  in  a 
ravers  of  his  time  executed  similar  post  to  that  which  he  had  occupi- 
engravings  from  his  works,  ed  in  Holland.  His  works  are  a  History 
bose  of  his  pupil  Baudoins,  of  Athens;  On  the  Athenian  Archons; 
rm  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  On  the  People  of  Athens;  On  the  Festi- 
le  great  collection  called  valsof  the  Greeks;  On  the  I^ces of  tlie 
,  are  distinguished.  Ancients ;  new  editions  of  several  clas- 
flEuif,  John  de,  a  French  sics ;  a  History  of  Denmark,  &c.  The 
f  from  his  lameness,  Clopi^  only  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  tliat 
It  Meunff  sur  Loire,  about  of  Florence,  in  12  folio  volumes,   1743. 

well  inronned,  and,  by  his  Meursius  died  in  16S9,  leaving  a  son,  who 

B   and    vivaci^,  rendered  died  at  an  early  age,  in  165$  the  author 

ite  at  the  court  of  Philip  le  of  several  valuable  antiquarian  treatises, 

otirically  inclined,  and  ex-  Meurthc  ;  a  department  in  the  north 

t  upon  the  ladies  of  the  of  France.     (See  Lorraine,  and  Depart- 

e  so  irritated  against  him,  meni,)    The  cnief  place  is  Nancy, 

them  seized  him,  and  re-  Meuse,   in  Dutch,  JMcku,  (Mosa) ;   a ' 

liim  a  severe  flogging ;  but  navigable  river,  which  rises  in  the  depart- 

» his  assistance,  and  he  es-  ment  of  Upper  Mame  (Champagne),  in 

m  by  desiring  the  most  un-  France,  passes  through  the  provinces  of 

the  first  blow.    He  died  Namur,  Liege,  and  Limburg,  separates 

acting,  by  his  wUl,  that  he  those  of  Guelderland  and  Holland  fix)m 

id  in  the  church  of  the  Do-  South  Brabant,  and  diWdes,  at  Gorcum, 

ris,  and  leaving  to  that  or-  into    two    branches,    the   northern   and 

sst,  not  to  be  opened  until  southern,  which  empty  into  the  North  sea 

d.    The  fnars,  expecdng  a  by  several  mouths.    It  passes  by  Namur, 

d  the  chest,  but  found  only  Liege,   Mastricht,    Ruremonde,    Veuloo, 

,  scrawled  with  sums  and  Gorcum,  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam,  in  the 

vence,  they  disinterred  the  Low  Countries. 

[Nirhament  of  Paris  obliged  Meuse;  a  department  in  the  north  of 

1  again  with  fresh  honors.  France,  with  906,339  inhabitants;  chief 

nronc  was  his  continuation  place,  Bar-le-Duc.    (See  Lorraine,  and 

ie  la  Rose,  begun  by  Wil-  JDepartment^) 

i,  which  comprises  more  Meusel,  John  George,  was  bom  in 

ts  of  the  whole.    It  is  not  1743,  at  Eyrichshof^  in  Franconia^  and,  ui 

tie  other,  but  has  more  sat-  1764,  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen ; 

dire  of  the  world.    He  was  in  1766,  that  of  Halle,  where  he  lectured 

of  a  translation  of  Boethius  until  he  was  appointed,  m  1769,  professor 

5;  the  Letters  of  Abelard ;  of  history  in  the  university  of  Erfmt. 

J  Responses  of  the  Sybils;  From  1780,  he  hved  in  Erlangen,  where 

liece,  styled  the  Codicil  of  he  died  Sept.  19, 1820,  having  continued 

jr,  prefixed  to  Lenglet  cfu  active,  m  lecturing  and  pubhshin^,  almost 

ion  of  the  Roman  cfe  to  to  his  death.    He  wrote  statistical  and 

historical  works,  and   compiled  several 

ohn ;  a  Dutch  critic,  bom  in  collections  relating  to  the  history  of  litera- 

1,  near  the  Hague.    At  six-  ture,  literary  men,  and  the  arts.    His  Ge- 

udent  in  the  university  of  lekrtes  DeutschUmd  |5th  ed.,  Lemgo,  1796, 

blished  his  first  work,  an  et  seq.—the  2lBt  vol.  was  edited  by  Erich 
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(q.  v.),  Lomgo,  1827) ;  his  lexicon  of  all  the  geogra]drical  poeition  of  the  emwij 

tlie  German  Autliore  who  died  from  1750  in  such  a  manner  that,  white  the  town 

to  1800  (Lcipsic,  1802,  et  seq.);  his  new  on  the  central  plateau  eojioy  a  inikllni- 

edition  and  nfacciamento  of  Stnivius's  Bib^  perature,  thoee  on  the  eafltem  and  whmb 

liaUieca  Historical  21  vols^  not  finished,  are  coasts  are  exposed  to  a  torrid  sun,  and Ai 

proofs  of  his  accuracy  and  industry.    In  intervening  space  4S  filled  with 

the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  he  pre-  every  modificatioo  of  h^pt.     In  afl 

pared  several  valuable  works.     In  the  from  the  low  country,  the  ^Hf^tw 

department  of  statistics,  he  wrote  •Meir  ceed  each  other  in  layers,  and  in  iwi 

tunff  zitr  Kenntniss  der  Europaischen  Skia-  days  the  whole  scale  of  vegetatioo  is  on- 

tcnfiistorie  (5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1816) ;  LUera-  sented  to  \iew.    A^ain  above  this  (»• 

tur  der  Staii8tik[heiiyaie,  1806 — ^7,  2  vols.) ;  land  rise  ridges,  or  singie  pranuneocei^  ii 

and  Lehrbuch  der  ^oHstik  (3d  ed.,  Leip-  which  die  same  appearaLDces  are  oUb- 

sic,  1805].    He  was  leas  happy  as  a  histo-  ited.    Durango  is  situated  (5Si8  feet  above 

rian,    bcnig  oppressed  by  the  immense  the  level  of  the  sea;  Zacatecas,  810; 

mass  of  iiis  mutcrials.  Catorce,  9254 ;  to  the  south,  Jalapa,43S; 

Mexical,    or    Mescal;   a   spirituous  Perote,  77^ ;  La  Puebla,  7900 ;  OiMfM> 

drink,  extracted  from  the  aloe  (Mof^ue^,  vaca,  5428 ;  to  the  west,  VaUsdolid,  6IN; 

j^gtuw  Mericana),  which  is  consunu^  in  Guanaxuato,  6825 ;  Querataro,  G3fil;  ii 

la^  quantities  by  the  Mexicans.     It  is  die  centre,  Mexico  is  utuated  uialB|e 

also  called  aguardiente  de  Maguey,    (See  'valley,  or  basin,  7000  feet  above  the  m. 

Pulque.)  Some  of  the  hadendat^  or  reiBdeno(%M 

Mexico.    The  republic  of  the  United  about  10,000  feet  hiffh,  and,  in 

States  of  Mexico  {Estados  Unidos  Mtxiea-  stances,  carriaf^e  roamipaas  over  still 

iu»),which  comprises  the  former  nceroyal-  elevated  posittons.    Trie  principal 

ty  of  New  Si>aiii,  is  bounded  E.  by  die  gulf  mits  are,  Popocatepetl,  17,884  Kft ;  Oli- 

of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  W.  by  the  Pa-  zava,  17,373 ;  Cerra  de  la  Leona,  tm 

cific  ocean,  N.  by  the  U.  States  of  North  Catorce,  10,645 ;  and  IstaGcihuatl,  12s7ll 

America,  and  S.  by  Guatemala.    It  lies  There  are  five  volcanoes  in  acthinr,  d 

t)etwcen  87°  and  124°  E.  Ion.,  and  1^  and  near  Uie  19th  pandlel  of  latitude— Omm, 

42°  N.  lat,  extending  over  27  degrees  of  Popocatepetl,  Tustla,  Colima  and  JoniDi;  In 

latitude,  or  1876  miles  from  north  to  south,  earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not  dciliiit  |fe 

Its  greatest  breadth  is  in  lat.  30°,  accord-  tive.     The    inhabitants    de«gnate  ihff 

ing  to  Humboldt,  3(>4  leagues  (25  to  a  de-  successive  climates  by  appropriate  DaDtf :  h 

gree).     Our  acquaintance   iviUi  a  great  the  low,  hot  comitry  is  called  Hem  tdh  |ii 

portion  of  the  countr}'  is  very  imi)ortcct,  ente ;  the  higher  regions,  tierra  Jria  (cdd 

and,  even  in  tiiose  ymrxs  wiiich  have  been  country) ;  and  the  intermediate  repati 

most  attentively  examined,  few  of  the  Sierra  temjdada  (temperate  couutiy^   Ov 

positions  are  accurately  determined.    Al-  division  of  the  year,  into  four  periothi  ii 

most  tlie  whole  of  the  immense  region  diere  unknown,  the  only  distinctioQ  bai| 

lying  north  of  28°,  coinjmsiiig  14  degrees  into  the  rainy  season  (etfodon  dk  ku  tfMil 

of  latitude,  is  uninhabited  by  whites,  and  which  commences  about  the  end  otJin,  f\ 

has  ncviT  berii  explored.     Hiiml)oldt  cal-  and  lasts  four  nionUis,  and  the  diy  MM 

ciilatPj)    the    superficial  an>a  at   118,478  ((/  e^io),  which  comprises  the  rest  of  ik 

square  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree ;  but  diis  year,    Mexico  suffers  for  ^iint  of  inio. 

estimate  does  not  include  the  space  between  The  rivers  are  few  and  bisignificaiit,  if  sv 

the  northern  extremity  of  New  Mexico  and  except  the  Colorado,  the  del  Norte  vl 

Sonora,  and  the  l)oundar>'  line  of  die  U.  the  Grande.    The  hikes,  which  aboni 

States.     AlK)ut  one  third  of  this  territory  appear  to  diminish  gradually  ;  the  priBO* 

lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  |m;cu-  iMLlare,Chapala,Zumpanffo,S.ChriMD«tL 

liar  geological  structure  of  tlie  republic  Tezcuco,  &C.,  in  the  vaSey  of  Mew; 

exerts  the  most  strikin^r  influence  ui)on  Ca}'inan  and   Pairas,  ui   the   Bolmi  ^ 

the  climate.    The  Cordillera  of  Mexico  Mapimi ;   and  the  TimpanogOE^  fiuAff 

sepanittis  into  two  branches,  which,  di-  nordi.     Among  the  various  prodnctMi 

verging  to  the  north-east  and  nordi-west,  are   maize  and  other  com,  the  baoaii 

form,  as  it  were,  the  declivities  of  an  elc-  manioc,  tropical  fruits,  cotton,  cofiwv  **" 

vated  platform,  or  table-land,  which,  in  gar,  tobacco,  indigo,  vanilla,  cocliiDe4&& 

die   more  centnd  juirts,  is  raised  to  an  Maize  is  produced  in  almost  every  ptit  if 

elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  counor)',  and  in  great  abundanoe ;  ii 

the  sea,  and  extends  to  the  north  as  far  as  flour  forms  die  chief  food  of  the  bulked liT^ 

the  limits  of  the  torri<l  zone.    This  re-  the  inhabitants.     Wheat  succeeds  ve?|^ 

markable  elevation  modifies  the  effect  of  well  on  the  table-land,  but  in  the  Hem  ^  1^ 
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be  etr  vnUl  not  foim,  and  (he  diffi-  the  Atlantic  aide  are  most  of  them  inae- 

if  communication  between  the  coast  cure,  and  many  of  them  are  mere  road- 

pper  oountiy  ia  such,  that  the  former  steads.     On  the  western  coast  there  is, 

le  supplied,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  from  however,  a  series  of  magnificent  port& 

.  Sta&s  of  North  America.    Sugar  from  AcapuJco  to  Guaymas,   many  of 

nd  in  great  quantities ;  enough  is  which  haye  never  yet  been  entered.    The 

en  the  plateau,  for  the  supply  of  its  commercial  intercoune,  on  the  western 

tants,   and  the  producers   on  the  side,  is  much  less  important  than  that  of 

ieprad  upon  a  foreign  market ;  but,  the  eastern  coast,  most  of  the  countries 

1899,  the   amount   produced   has  with  which  it  can  be  maintained  on  the 

diminished.    Coffee  has  been  more  Pacific  (Columbia,  Peru,  Chile,  China  and 

ly  introduced ;  the  use  of  it  has  not  Calcutta),  producinff  nearly  the  same  agri- 

jeoeral  in  the  interior  till  within  a  cultural  articles.    Hides,  Uillow  and  wheai 

ean;   extenave   plantations   were  are,  however,   exported  in  considerable 

ut  in  1818  and  1819,  near  Cordova  quantities.    The  returns  are  so  imperfect, 

^rizava,  to  which  constant  additions  and  the  state  of  the  country  has  been  so 

een  since  made.    Cotton  was  found  fluctuating,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 

l   the   indigenous   productions  of  mine  any  thing  with  regard  to  the  amount 

0,  and  was  generally  used  by  the  of  the  exports  and  imports,  for  any  Kcent 
tants.  XJp  to  the  close  of  the  last  period.  The  Spanish  colony  of  Mexico 
jr,  the  annual  amount  of  the  cotton  was,  for  a  long  time,  divided  as  follows: 
■ctures  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  1.  the  kingdom  of  Mexico ;  2.  the  kingdom 

have,  however,  gradually   disap-  of  New  Galicia ;  S.  the  new  kingdom  of 

1,  but  the  raw  material  may  be  an  Leon ;  4.  the  colony  of  New  Santander ; 
ant  article  of  export,  if  property  5.  the  province  of  Texas ;  6.  the  province 
ad  to.    The  domestic  animals  of  ofCohahuila;  7.  province  of  New  Biscay; 

0  are  the  same  as  in  this  country.  8.  province  of  Sonoro;  9.  province  of  New 
rooi  of  the  Mexican  sheep  is  of  an  Mexico ;  10.  province  or  Old  and  New 
r  quality.  It  has  recently  been  dis-  California.  In  1776,  a  new  division  was 
d  that  tne  nlk-worm  is  mdigenous  established,  into,  1.  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
le  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  me  silk  Spain,  consistinff  of  the  intendancies  of 
sea  is  of  an  excellent  auality,  similar  Mexico,  Puebla,  Veracruz,  Oaxaca,  Meri- 
;<ifthe6om£yz  mart  of^ China.  The  da  or  Yucatan,  VaUadohd,  Guadalaxara, 
itkm  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  Zacatecas,  Gkianaxuato,  S.  Luis-Potosi, 
Dg  of  silk-worms,  were  introduced  and  the  two  provinces  of  Old  California 
rtes,  but  were  afterwards  prohibited  and  New  California ;  2.  tlie  internal  prov- 
»  mother  cotmtry.  The  total  agri>  inces  depending  on  the  viceroyalty  (Pro- 
il  produce  of  Mexico  was  estimat-  vmcias  intenuu  dd  Ftreyna/ol  comprising 
'  UamboMt,  at  $29,000,000.  The  the  province  of  the  new  kingdom  or  Leon, 
It  of  the  mineral  productions  has  and  the  province  of  New  ^ntander,  and, 
differently  estimated.  Mr.  Ward  3.  the  intemiUim>vinces  dependent  on  the 
itea  the  total  annualproduce,  from  governor  of  Chihuahua  (Prwindas  inter- 
till  1810,  at  about  $24,000,000,  of  nasdelaconimandanciag€natU)contagdng 

$^9^000,^^  ^^^  exported.    The  of  the  intendancies  of  New  Biscay,  or  Du- 

ired  ooinase,  in  that  period,  was  range,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of 

ll^l^KS.    In  a  second  period  of  15  Cohaliuila,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.    This 

(1811  to  1825  inclusive),  the  total  republic  is  now  divided  into  19  states  and 

It  of  coinage  was  only  $153^276,972,  5  territories.    The  states  are,  Yucatan,  or 

pital  invest  in  mining  having  been  Merida,  Tabasco,  Las  Chiapas,  Oaxaca, 

diminished  by  the  emigration  of  Veracruz,  Tamauiipas  (New  Santander), 

bis  duiinA  the  revolution.     The  San  Luis-Potosi,  New  Leon,  Cohahuila 

•mount  of  circulatinff  medium,  in  and  Texas,  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  Vallado- 

ii  estimated  by  Mr.  Ward  to  have  lid  (Mechoacan),  Guadalaxara  (Xalisco), 

iMMit  $79,000,000,  and  the  average  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  Qiieretaro,  Guanaxu- 

1  ezpona,  aince  1810,  at  $13,587,0S2.  atou  Zaci^ecas,  Duruuro,  Chihuahua.    Old 

0  wiU  not  probably,  at  least  during  and  New  Califomia,  Colima,  Tlascala  and 
Msnt  century,  become  a  manufiu;-  New  Mexico  are  territories,  their  popula- 

eountry,  her  mineral  and  agricul-  tion  not  beinff  sufilcient  to  enable  them  to 

reahh  bong  sufiir  at  to  obtain  for  return  members  to  the  con^iress.     The 

1  the  neoeasary  tuucles  from  other  fiist census, which  was  taken  m  1798,g[ave 
Mi.  Neither  will  she  be  a  great  a  population  of  4,483,529.  As  the  nadvea 
me  power.    The  Mexican  ports  on  suspected theobiecttobetaxation,thisnum- 

38!» 
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ber  was  probably  below  the  truth.    Hum-  of  the  republic    All  civil,  militair  and 

boldt  thinks  tliat  it  exceeded  5,000,000,  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  in  the  liaidi 

and  estimated  the  number,  in  1803,  at  of  Europeans,  and  an^  attempc  ton 

6,500,000,  which  agreed  very  well  witli  instructing  even  the  higher  ciwasca 

the  results  of  tlie  census  of  1806.    Ward  discountenanced.    The  natuiml  acie 

estimates  it  at  about  8,000,000,  ui  1827.  were  taught,  and  have  been  cuUfaied 

Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Span-  with  some  success.    The  monl  stale  cf 

iards,  in  1821),  the  population  was  com-  the  country  is  also  far  finom  being  frfor- 

posed  of  Europeans  (Chapetoncs  or  Ga-  able.    An  attempt  was  made,  at  one  tioK, 

chupines) ;  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  to  establish  a  navy,  and,  in  Januaiy,  1697, 

pure  Euroi^eau  descent ;  Indians,  or  tlie  it  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two 

mdigcnoucj  races ;  Mestizoes,  or  a  mixed  frigates,  ^ve  corvettes  and  biigi,  aiid  a 

bret^  of  wliites  and  Indians;  Mulattoes,  few  smaller  veasels;  but  even  this  font 

or  descendants  of  whites  and  Negroes ;  has  not  been  kept  up.    The  army,  in  18V, 

Zambofs  or  Chinos  (Chint^se),  descendants  conosted  of  58^65  men,  of  whom  32J61 

of  Negroes  and  Indians ;   and  African  were  actually  under  arms.     The  confii- 

Negroes.    The  descendants  of  Mulattoes  sion  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  ia 

aufl  whites  were  called  qwxHtroons ;  and  the  country,  renders  it  impoaable  lo  give 

those  of  tt  quarteroon  and  a  white,  quin-  much  statistical  infbrmatiou  of  a  leoMt 

ieroons,    Tiiese  distinctions  were  fostered  date.    The  revenue,  under  the  oU  gov- 

by  tlie  colonial  |K)licy  of  Spain,  for  the  emment,  vnis  $90,000,000 ;   daring  ibe   L 

puqiose  of  keeping  up  a  rivalry  of  castes ;  revolution,  it  became  exceed^nglv  emlw^     ^ 

and  the  king  had  tlie  privilege  of  confer-  rassed,  and  did  not  exceed  $4,000^000  cr  ■  j| 

r'm^  the  honore  of  whiteness  upon  an  $5,000,000.  InlK25,itWB8$10g500gOO()^aB4     m 

individual  of  any  color,  by  a  decree  of  the  the  expenditure  was  nearly  $18^000yOO(L     ^ 

Audeucia,  ^tie  se  itnga  por  Uanco  (that  ho  Several  loans  were  made  in  18^  and  aw-     ^ 

should  be  held  as  a  wlute).    The  revolu-  ceeding  years,  but  at  an  enormous  nbt  of     > 

tion,  which  divided  the  population  mto  interest.    Under  the  govemment  of  Spaii^     i 

Euro|)eans  and  Americans,  has  contrib-  Mexico  viras  one  of  the  four  gnat  m*     | 

utod  to  efface  these  prejudices.    Guerrero  royalties  of  Spanidi  America.    The  no^     -^ 

had  a  strong  mixture  of  black  blood,  and  roy  was  endowed  with  all  the  pieroguini     « 

several  pure  Indians  liave  taken  ]>art  in  of'^the  king.    The  only  checka  upon  hia     ^ 

tlie  government.    The  principal  seat  of  were  tlie  residendoj  or  ioTestigatioa  oa     « 

the  wtiite   population  is  the  table-land,  his  conduct  on  his  return  home,  and  da     ) 

towards  tlic  centre  of  which  the  Indians  audiencia,  composed  of  Europeans,  ui     , 

are  likewise  numerous.    The    northern  of  which  he  ^itis  himself  preaideoL    Tk     ^ 

frontier  is  inhabited  chiefly  by    whites,  recopUacion    dt   ku   k^   de  lag  htm     , 

while  the  coasts  arc  princii>ally  occupied  was  the  name  given  to  the  heterogeneoai     ^ 

by  Mulattoes  and  Zombos,  who  are  well  mass  of  decrees  by  which  the  cokNuai     ^ 

adapted  to  the  ^terra  calietite.    The  In-  were  governed^.    Special ytieroc,  or  pmi- 

diaiis  form  about  two  fifUis  of  the  whole  leges,  were  conferred  on  difierent  vnS»- 

population,  and  are  divided  into  a  great  sional  and  corporate  bodies,  which  ra- 

nuiiiber  of  tril>e8,  whose  manners,  Ian-  der^  the  confusion  complete.     AU  the 

gu^ige,  de^ec  of  civilization,  &c.,  are  ex-  higher  officers,  in  church  and  state,  mff 

trcniely  different.    No  less  than  20  Ian-  Europeans.    Asystemof  dilapidatioa,be- 

guages,  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  ginning  with  the  chiefs,  extended  throogli 

are  found  among  them,  and  of  14  of  them  all  the  offices  of  government,  and  a  moD- 

grammars   and    dictionaries   have    been  strous   corruption  per\'erted    the  whok 

compiled.    The  Catliohc  religion  is  the  administration.     The    colony    wm   oit 

religion  of  the  state.    No  otlier  is  tolerated,  allowed  to  manufacture  any  article  which 

The  old  ecclesiastical  divisions  are  re-  could  be  supplied  by  the  mother  oouaOfi 

tained,  forming  one  archbishopric  (that  of  the  whole  trade  was  confined  to  a  mapi 

Mexico),  and  nme  bislioprics,  comprising  port  in  Spain,  and  all  foieigneia  mR 

1073  ()arishes.    The  clergy  is  composed  rigidly  excluded.    Bookaweiepraliibiied, 

of  about  8000  individuals,  including  4000  s(mools  discouraged  or  Buppreaaed,  and  ti^ 

monks  and  nuns,  in  206  convents.    The  ery  measure  taken  to  prevent  infimnMi 

clergy  are  not  well  educated,  and  the  firom  being  spread  among  the  inhnliil— 

great  mass  of  the  Mexican  population  is  The  present  form  of  government  is  ite 

in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance.     The  of  a  federal  repuUic  (rqiMica  rqtnmK^ 

policy  of  the  motiier  country  was  caicu-  tiva  vajndar  fidaral),   each  mento  of 

latcd  to  keep  down  all  tliat  pordon  of  tlie  wliicn  manages  its  own  internal  ajm^f^^ 

iniiabitonts  who  now  form  the  population  The  legislative  power  is  veated  in  aooo- 
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£fided  into  two  chamben,   the  of  antiquity  which  bare  been  diicoTered 

af  repreaentatiTea  (camam  de  duni-  in  different  paita  of  the  countiy  teatify  to 

and  a  aenate  (senado).    The  for-  the  atate  of  civilization  i^t  which  the  na- 

compoeed  of  membera  elected  for  tivea  had  anived  previoua  to  the  arrival  of 

ua,  by  the  citizens  of  the  states,  one  the  Spaniaida.    In  1519,  Cortez  (q.  v.)  dis- 

HT   for  eveiy  80,000    inhabitants,  covered  the  country,  and  having  landed 

nato  is  composed  of  two  senators  on  the  westeni  coast,  founded  the  city  of 

h  state,  elected  by  the  state  legis-  Veracruz,  and  penetrated  into  the  country 

,the  one  first  named  for  four  years,  of  Anahuac,   occupied  by  the   Aztecs, 

a  other  for  two  years.    The  con-  Montezuma  (q.  v.)  then  reigned  over  the 

I  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  and  coundrv.  The  capital,  Tenochtitlan,  bore 
ran  are  to  maintain  the  imion,  reg-  the  tide  of  Mexico,  which  signifies  the 
Botnmerce,  promote  information,  residence  of  the  aod  of  war,  and  which 
lads  and  canals,  lay  taxes  and  im-  was  finally  extended  to  the  whole  region, 
declare  war,  apfmive  treaties,  &c.  (See  Aitncoy^AnHqmtiea of,)  A^rthedeatli 
preme  executive  power  is  vested  in  of  Montezuma,  the  capital  was  taken  by 
lent,  chosen  by  the  leffislatures  of  the  SpaniardB  (1521),  and  the  whole  coun- 
»a  for  four  years.  He  has  powers  tiy  fell  into  their  hands.  Cortez  (^ed  it 
milar  to  those  of  the  president  of  JVcw  Spam,  and  was  created  captain-gen- 

States.    The  council  of  govern-  eral,  but,  m  1535,  was  displaced  by  a  vice- 
sons^  de  gobiemo)  exists  only  dur-  roy.    We  have  already  given  some  ac- 

II  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  con-  count  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
ndia  composed  of  one  senator  from  the  condition  of  tiie  colony  under  the 
tate,  with  the  vice-president  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  Such  was  the  condi- 
€  at  its  head.  Its  duties  are  to  tion  of  the  country  for  three  centuries  (see 
over  the  observance  of  the  federa-  Robertson's  Hiatorv  ^Jbnaica ;  Clavige- 
t  and  the  federal  laws,  to  advise  ro'siS!foria«^toKai(ittjfe4nco,tran8k 
aaident,  to  call  out  the  militia,  to  English ;  SoUs'S  ERgtoria  de  la  Conquista 
e  the  nomination  of  officers,  &c.  de  Mexico ;  new  edition,  vrith  notes,  Ma- 
9  deapatch  of  business,  the  govern-  drid,  1825),  when  the  events  of  1806  in  the 
m  divided  into  departments,  with  Spanish  pieninsula  led  to  a  change  in  the 
Ilea  at  their  head.  The  judicial  state  of  affiurs.  The  Mexicana  were,  in 
is  lodged  in  a  supreme  tribunal  of  general,  loyally  dispoMsed  to  their  sove- 
I  and  in  inferior  courts,  as  determin-  reign,  but  the  assumption  of  authority  by 
migressL  The  supreme  court  takes  a  new  body,  the  cortes,  and  their  unwise 
iDce  of  all  matters  between  differ-  and  inconsistent  proceedings  tended  to 
lea,  or  individuals  of  different  states^  alienate  their  feelings  of  attachment  Don 
ilr^  eases,  treason,  construction  of  Jose  Iturrifarav,  the  viceroy,  in  order  to 
oiCitution,  &c.  It  may  itself  be  conciliate  me  Americans,  proposed  to  con- 
to  accoimt,  by  a  tribunal  constituted  stitute  a  jimta,  formed  or  representatives 

purpose  by  the  chamber  of  depu-  from  each  province,  and  compoeed  equal- 
Aie  statea  are  organized  in  a  simi-  ly  of  natives  and  Europeans,  which  should 
nntf,  with  much  the  same  powers  organize  a  provisional  government  The 
fbUB  as  those  of  the  North  American  latter,  however,  fearful  of  losing  some  of 
■  8oo  Ada  OmMuMwi  (Jan.  31,  theur  former  superiority,  arrested  the  vice- 
V  Conttitucwn  Federal  de  loa  £9-  rov,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  countiy. 
Umdoa  Mexieanoa  (Mexico,  1828].  The  new  viceroy,  Venegas,  displayed  an 
onatitution  was  sanctioned  Oct  4,  offensive  partiality  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
(For  information  on  subjects  con-  exasperated  the  Creoles  by  the  severity  of 
with  Mexico,  see  Bulfock's  Six  his  measures.  An  extensive  conspiracy 
f  Retidence,  fyc^  in  1823 ;  Hall's  viras  organized,  and  the  insurrection  broke 
i  9ntke  CkKuts  of  Chile,  Peru  and  out  in  September,  1810.  A  priest,  Hidal- 
1^  m  1890--22 ;  Lyon's  Journal  <ifa  go,  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  mat  firm- 
nee  m  Mexico ;  Beaufoy's  Skeichea ;  ness,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  inaur- 
tt^  MUb;  the  worka  of  Robison,  gents;  but,  after  some  fighting,  and  the 
mridge  and  Hardy ;  Ward's  Mexico  commiflsion  of  great  atrocitiea  on  both 
•,  London,  1829) ;  Humbokit's  £f -  sides,  Hidalffo  waa  captured  and  put  to 
Utiqm  9ur  U  jRoyouine  de  la  Abu-  death  in  1811.  Moreloe,  a  prieat  m  the 
^p^gne  ,*  9d  ed.,  1828.)  southern  part  of  the  country,  who  had 
dco^  C^OLoer  of.  (See  Mrth  been  named  captain-general  of  the  south- 
Mi,)  west  by  Hidalffo,  hacf  meanwhile  raised  a 
icB,  HiMonf  qf.    Numerous  remaina  conaiderable  force,  and,  meetinff  with  a 
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series  of  suci^esses,  he  advanced  (in  Janu-  constitutional  congresB  convened  Januaiy 

aiy,  1812)  to  within  a  short  distance  of  1,-1835,  and  held  an  eztFBordinary  sesn 

the  capitid.    In  this  expedition,  Victoria  in  Aucust  of  the  same  year.     In  Deccn- 

(q.  V.)  first  distinguished  himself.    More-  ber  (20th],  the  castle  of  Ulloa  was  suncih 

los  was  obliffed  to  retire,  but  captured  dered  by  the  Spaniards^  and  the  wfaok 

Oaxaca  and  Acapulco.    A  national  con-  Mexican  soU  was  now  delivered  fiomEu- 

gress  was  assembled  at  Chilpanzingo,  Sep-  ropean  hands.    The  prospect  of  tnnqid- 

tember,  1813,  which  declared  Mexico  in-  lity  which  was  held  out  by  the  com|Neto 

dependent.    The  forces  of  the  insurgents  liberation  of  the  countxy  and  organiatioo 

were  afterwards  almost  entirely  aunihilat-  of  the  government  ynm  soon  imemipled 

ed  by  Iturbide  (q.  v),  and  Morelos  was  by  the  violence  of  parties.    The  amtmi- 

himself  shot  in  1815.    Victoria  retired  to  ty  of  the  Escoceses  and  Y(«kinos  re- 

the  mountains,  where  he  remained  con-  suited  in  acts  of  outrage  and  bloodiMi 

cealed  18  months.    Guerrero  (q.  v.)  alone  and  the  land  has  been  OHtncted  widi  diil 

maintained  a  small  force  in  the  south.    In  war.    The  Escoceses  (Sc€>tch)  was  a  mt- 

1817,  ffeneral  Mina  (q.  v.)  landed  vnth  a  sonic  society  of  Scotch  origin,  compoied 

small  body  of  foreigners,  and  gained  some  of  large  proprietors  and  persons  of  ft- 

temporary  success ;  but  he  was  made  pris-  tinction,  who  were  mostly  men  of  ^lod^ 

oner  in  July  of  that  year,  and  shot.  Thus  rate  principles,  but  decidedly  fiivoimUel» 

in  1819  all  the  insurgent  chiefi  had  been  the  cause  of  independence.     Many  of 

pardoned  or  executed,  except  Guerrero,  them  had,  at  one  time,  been  in  fiivor  of  a 

In  1820,  the   cortes  having  ordered  the  Spanish  prince  as  constituti<Hial  king  cf 

sale  of  the  church  property,  Apodaca,  the  Mexico,  and  they  were  therefore  oto 

viceroy,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cor-  atvled  Borbonisku  by  their  advenuiei 

tes ;  he  employed  Iturbide  to  rrauce  Guer-  l!ne  Yoikinos  constituted  a  maaooic  nd- 

rero,  but  that  seneral  joined  the  uisurgent  ety,  ^ich  derived  its  origin  from  a  mi- 

chief,  proposed  the  plan  of  Iffuala  (q.  v.),  sonic  iodse  in  New  York,  throu|^  ik 

and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  his  agency  or  Mr.  Poinsett,  American  mioii- 

country,  February  24, 1821.    At  this  time,  ter  at  Mexico.    These  two  pc^cal  pa<> 

the  constitutional  viceroy,  O'Donoju,  ar-  ties  (for  such  they  had  become)  were  a^ 

rived  in  the  country,  and  concluded  with  rayed  against  each  other  on  occasion  of 

Imrbide  the  peace  of  Cordova,  by  which  the  choice  of  the  second  |iresident  in  18KI 

it  was  stipulated  that  the  Spamsh  army  and  also  difiered  as  to  the  policy  to  be 

should  evacuate  Mexico.     The  viceroy  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniirdi 

and  Ituritide  were  associated  in  the  gov-  who  resided  in  the  countiy,  the  Y^kioof 

eniment,  and  the  anny  was  called  the  ar-  being  in  favor  of  their  entire  expulm 

my  of  the  three  guarantees,  the  objects  to  be  from  the  country.    The  result  of  the  ekf- 

niaintaincd  bemg  the    independence  of  tion,  after  an  arduous  contest,  was  the  tri- 

Mexico  OS  a  separate  monarchy  under  a  umph  of  the  Escoces  party,  whose  caadi- 

Bourbon  prince,  tlie  maintenance  of  the  date,  general  Pedraza  (q.  v.),  was  chosn, 

Catholic  religion,  and  the  union  of  all  by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  over  geneial 

classes.    A  congress  was  assembled  Feb-  Guerrero,  the  Yorkino  candidate.    Gene 

ruary  24,  1822,  to  settle  the  principles  of  ral  Santaiia  (q.  v.),  at  the  head  of  a  body 

t)ie  constitution.    But  the  cortes  having  of  troops,  declared  that  this  vote  was  not 

declared  the  post  proceedings  null,  Iturbi-  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority, 

de  caused  himself  to  be  prockumed  em-  and  prockumed  Guerrero  prendenL   Vit 

peror  May  18, 1822,  under  the  title  of  j^k-  movement  was  unsuccese^  but  anodicr 

guslin  the  First,  A  powerful  party  onpos-  was  soon  organized,  and  an  anned  body 

ed  the  new  state  of  tilings.  After  a  bloody  demanded  the  expulsion  of  theSpaniaids. 

struggle,  the  emperor  offered  to  abdicate  After  some  fiffhting,  the  govenmient  wu 

in  March,  1823,  and  was  allowed  to  depart  obliged  to  yield,  and  ^neral  Pedxaza,  to 

for  Euroi)e.    A  new  form  of  government,  avoid  bloodshed,  advised  his  fiiends  ft 

on  federal  republican  principles,  was  now  submit,  and  expressed  Ids  determinatioB 

establislied.      Iturbide    returned    to    the  to  leave  the  country.    Gueirero  was  l^ 

country  in  1824,   but  was  immediately  cordingly  inaugurated  president  in  April 

arrested  and  shot.    On  the  banishment  of  1829,  wd  a  law  was  passed  ordering  al 

the  emperor,  a  poder  exectUwOfOr  executive,  Spanish  leadentB  to  quit  the  country,  lo 

was  formed,  consisting  of  Vittoria,  Bravo  tlie  summer  of  1829,  an  expedition  was 

and  Negrcte,  and,  hi  1824,  the  constitution  fitted  out  in  the  Havana,  under  the  com- 

was  adopted  and  proclaimed.     Vittoria  mandof  general  Banadas,  to  underake 

was  chosen  president  and  Bravo  vice-  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  repuhfic. 

president  of  the  new  renublic.    The  first  A  force  of  4000  men  was  landed  at  Tun- 
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July  27,  but  on  the  10th  of  Septem-  authenticity  exists,  of  which  Humboldt  has 

uxrendered  to  general  Santaila.    But  given  an  account  It  begins  with  the  deluge 

langen  of  a  foreign  invasion  were  no  of  Coxcox,  or,  accordinff  to  the  Aztec  cos- 

9T   past   than  domestic    dissensions  moffony,  the   fourth  destruction  of  the 

agam  renewed.    Guerrero^  who  had  wond.    Coxcox,  with  his  wife,  was  saved 

invested  with  dictatorial  powers  on  from  destruction,  their  descendants  receiv- 

pproacfa  of  the  invaders,  was  unwill-  ed  the  gift  of  speech,  and  fifteen  families 

0  resign  them,  and  this  was  made  a  arrived  in  Mexico.  According  to  a  Mex- 
xt  for  the  opposition  of  the  discon-  ican  author,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
d.  Bustameute,  the  vice-president,  conquest  {kHloxchiU),  the  first  age,  HcUo- 
id  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  noHuhj  or  age  of  giants,  lasted  3S06  years ; 
IS  in  December,  1829,  and  issued  a  the  second,  T^kSmaHuk,  or  age  of  fire, 
iamation  denouncing  the  abuses  of  4804 ;  the  third,  EheeatonaHuhj  the  age  of 
xecutive.  He  immediately  advanced  winds,  4010 ;  the  fourth,  or  age  of  water, 
:  the  capital,  and  was  joined  by  the  described  in  the  above-mentioned  painting, 
8  there.  Guerrero,  finding  himself  4008  years.  The  Toltecs  nufpnted  from  a 
ted,  abdicated  the  presidency,  and  countr}'  north  of  Mexico,  m  A.  D.  544, 
unente  was  elected  by  the  army  liis  and  in  1051,  their  monarr^hy  was  destroy- 
sasor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1830,  new  ed.  The  Aztecs  arrived  there,  from  Azt- 
rfaances  commenced,  and  a  civil  war  Ian  in  1178,  and  in  1325  founded  Tenoch- 
ed.    Guerrero,  who  was  made  prison-  titlan,  or  the  city  of  Mexico.     CkLvicero 

February,  1831,  was  condemned  to  enumerates  the  collections  of  paintmgs 

1  for  bearing  arms  against  the  estab-  which  have  been  preserved ;  they  were 
d  government,  and  shot.  Since  this  executed  on  skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
id,  Bustamente  has  remained  at  the  leaves  of  the  maguey  or  agave.     At  the 

of  the  government,  as  vice-president,  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the 

the  most  recent  information  at  the  Aztecs  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  civil- 

we  write  (September,  1831)  repre-  ization  that  the  right  of  private  property 

I  public  confidence  as  restored,  agri-  was  understood,  cities  built,  professions 

ire  and  commerce  reviving,  and  the  and  distinctions  of  rank. existed,  the  arts 

itry  recovering  its  prosperity.    Thet  were  cultivated  with  considerable   sue- 

oal  congress  convened  on  the  first  of  cess,  &c.    Among  the  most  remarkable 

,  and  was  opened  with  a  speech  from  monuments  of  architecture  are  the  tea- 

ice-president,  in  which  he  congratu-  caUis,  or  pyramids.      The   pyramid  of 

thera  on  the  complete  establishment  Cholula  comprises  a  square,  of  1773  feet, 

anquillity,  and  declares  tlie  nation  to  and  is  177  feet  high.    It  is  formed  of  un- 

I  a  condition  to  developc  all  the  eie-  burnt  bricks  and  clay,  and  is  attributed  to 

ts  of  prosperity  wliich  its  situation,  the  Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs  in 

ate,  luitural  wealth  and  free  institu-  tlie  country.    The   object  is    unknown. 

I  entitle  it  to  expect.    (Besides  the  About  two  miles  from  Pueblo  are  a  num- 

ts  previously  referred  to,  the  reader  her  of  pyramids,  described  by  Humboldt. 

consult  don  Carlos  Maria  Bustamen-  The  first,  the  house  of  the  sun,  has  a  base 

Cuadro  Historicoj  or  Mendibirs  ^e*M-  of  6®2  feet  in  length,  and  is  180  feet  high. 

HiHorico  dc  la  Rev.  de  los  Estados  The  second,  or  house  of  the  moon,  is  150 

fo*.W(micano5,  extracted  from  it.)  Pro-  feet  hijjh.   They  are  both  truncated,  as  is 

Is  have  lately  been  issued  for  publish-  that  of  Cholula,  and  are  also  of  Toltcc  or- 

i  new  map  of  Mexico  by  S.  M.  L.  Sta-  igin.   A  group  of  Uttle  pyramids  surrounds 

who  has  spent  five  years  in  tlie  re-  thera,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ic  tombs.  In  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  at 
kxico,  Antiqwiks  of.  Our  knowledge  Mexico  is  fixed  a  circular  stone,  covered 
le  early  condition  of  the  country  since  with  hieroglyphical  figures,  by  which  the 
d  Mexico,  is  derived,  in  part,  from  tlie  Aztecs  designated  the  months.  Near  it  is 
ican  pictures,  many  of  which  were  a  second  stone,  on  which  human  sacrifices 
royed  by  the  Spaniards.  They  con-  were  perfonncd.  In  the  Dominican  con- 
chronological  histories,  and  copies  of  vent  is  a  large  idol,  representing  a  serpent 
e  of  them  were  made  by  native  Mexi-  devouring  a  human  victim.  Mr.  Bullock 
I  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  obtained  leave  to  examine  another,  which 
ioals.  The  greatest  of  these  was  a  eel-  was  concealed  under  the  gallery  of  the 
tted  table  in  the  possession  ofSiguenza  imiversi^;  it  represented  the  ffoddess  of 
SongofB,  professor  of  mathematics  in  war,  and  was  6|  feet  high  and  9|  broad, 

univeisity  of  Mexico  in  1696.    The  and  was  composed  of  a  dcfonned  human 

ipml  m  lost ;  but  a  copy  of  undoubted  figure^  a  tiger  and  a  rattle-snake.    (For  in- 
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formation  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  it  borders,  have  so  ftr  subsided  that  die 

reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Robert-  islands  on  which  the  old  city  was  buih  nv 

son,  Clarigero,  Humboldt,  &c^  mention-  now  confounded  with   the  main   hni 

ed  in  the  article  Mexico ;  also  Ranking's  The  three  causeways  which  connected 

Conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico  by  the  Mon-  them  sdll  remain,  and  four  have  ance 

gols  (London,  1827),  and  Antiquities  of  been  built,  f^ichaie  well  payed,  and  bor- 

Mexico  (7  vols^  folio,  London,  1830),  con-,  dered  with  trees,  forming  avenues  to  die 

taining  mc  similes  of  the  Mexican  paint-  city.    Humboldt  estimated  the  pc^puhtiaB, 

ings  in  the  royal  libraries  of  Paris,  JDres-  in  1803,  at  137,000  ;  Poinsett,  in  1832,0 

den,  Berlin,  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  between  150  and  160,000,  and  later  e«i- 

the  Vatican,  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford,  mates  have  stated  it  at  ICSflOO.  The  prioo- 

&c^  with  iiiedited  Mexican  histories.)  pal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, aboa 

Mexico^  or  Mgico,  one  of  the  states  of  dOO  feet  in  lengui,  the  palace  of  gofcn- 
tlie  Mexican  coutkieracy,  with  a  popula-  ment,  the  coUe^  of  mines,  a  noble  boild- 
tion  of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  is  di-  inp,  but  now  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  the 
vided  into  eight  districts  ;  between  16°  mmt,  with  a  front  of  360  feet  hy  350  ieci 
SO'  and  20^  N.  lat.,  and  102°  50"  and  107°  in  depth,  the  Franciscan  and  Dominien ' 
20^  W.  Ion.  It  lies  principally  on  the  cen-  convents,  &c.  There  are,  bendea,  48  con- 
tral  plateau,  but  its  western  coasts  on  the  vents,  hos^ntals,  churches,  theatres,  &r. 
Pacific  are  low.  It  is  bounded  north  by  The  public  walks  are  the  Alameda  toil 
Queretaro,  east  by  Puebla,  south  and  south-  the  Paseo.  The  rides  to  the  Chapuhe- 
west  by  tlie  Pacific,  and  west  by  Vallado-  i)ec,  or  summer  palace  of  the  viceroy  Gil- 
lid.  Its  capital  is  Tezcoco,  Mexico,  the  vez,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminenee^ 
chief  citv,  having  been  declared  a  federal  near  which  is  an  aqueduct  of  900  archei^ 
city.  The  magiuficent  port  of  Acapulco  and  to  Tacubaya,  a  village  about  four 
Ues  on  its  western  coast  A  great  number  miles  from  the  capital,  which  containB  the 
of  valuable  mines  lie  within  its  territories,  countiy  residence  of  the  archbishop,  an 
and  its  rich  soil  3^1ds  a  valuable  agricul-  ver^  pleasant  The  canal  of  Chaki^ 
tural  produce.  The  legislative  assembly  which  extends  from  the  lake  of  that  nune 
is  composed  of  19  deputies ;  and  the  dis-  to  the  capital,  is  covered,  morning  ni 
tricts  are  placed  each  under  a  prefect,  evening,  with  canoes  of  the  peasants,  coo- 
whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  village  schools,  veying  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetaUei  lo 
form  a  census,  &c.  Its  constitution  was  market ;  near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
adopted  in  1827.  The  former  intendency  Chinainpas,  or  floating  gardens,  which  iff 
of  Mexico  comprised  the  states  of  Mexico  surrounded  with  a  broad  ditch,  aiid  are 
and  Queretaro.  now,  if  they  were  not  always,  firmly  fixed. 

Mexico,  New ;  a  territory  of  the  Mexi-  The  inhabitants  display  a  good  deal  of 

can  confederacy,  lying  north  of  the  state  splendor  in  their  dress  and  equipages,  but 

of  Chihuahua,  between  31°  and  38°  N.  lat.,  many  of  the  wealthiest  have  ueen  oblifed 

107°  50'  and  111°  SO'  E.  Ion.    It  is  trav-  to  leave  the  country  by  tlie  wars  of  the 

ensed  by  die  Kio  del  Norte,  which  flows  revolution.      Tlie    lazzaroni    populatioD, 

into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  i)opulation  which,  in  1824,  amounted  to  20,6d0  in^ 

is  not  more  than  50,000,  of  whom  about  viduals,  called  by  the  Mexicans  lepem,  is 

half  arc  Indians  ;  capital,  Santu  Fe.  described  by  Ward  as  presenting  a  mnSL 

Mexico,  fornieriy  Tenochtitlan,  capital  disgusting  appearance  of  filth  and  itn 

of  the  Mexican  confederacy,  see  of  an  Measures  have  since  been  taken  by  me 

archbishop,  lies  7400  feet  above  tlie  le\^l  government  to  reform  them,  bv  compeDinf 

of  the  soa ;  lat  19°  25^  45^'  N. ;  Ion.  103^  them  to  labor.    Mexico  enioys  a  nuld  cD- 

45^  30''  W.    The  streets  are  broad,  airy,  mate,  and  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere: 

and  run  nt  right  angles ;  the  houses  spa-  it  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the  \aktk 

cious,  but  low,  rarely  exceeding  one  story,  and  numerous  works,    such  as   canak 


with  flat  roofs:  it  is  the  most  magnificent    dikes,  &c.,  have  been  erected  as  a  protec- 
city  of  America,  and  among  the  capitals    tion  against  such  a  calamity.    Tenochdi- 


and  Acapulco,  in  an  extensive  valley,  sur-  religion,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  bytbe 

rounded  with  lofty  mountauis,  and  con-  Spanianls.    It  was  taken   by  Corto,  ii 

taining  several  lakes,  among  which  are  1.521,  after  a  siege  of  75  days,  andarocM 

Tezcuco  and  Xochimilco.     it  is  on  the  dreadful    slaughter    of  the    inhabitaDOL 

site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  The  besiegers  rased  the  buildings  as  thejr 

but  the  waters  of  lake  Tezcuco,  on  which  advanced,  in  order  to  approach  the  princi- 
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arter  with  safety.    The  ancient  city  first  appeared  in  that  country  at  Padua, 

iU8  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  pres-  with  tne  opera  RomUda  t  CosUmza  (in 

V  arose  on  its  rums.    (See  Mexico^  1817).    It  met  with  great  applause.    His 

krieOfJintiquUUsof.)  MBa^ariitaffAm<m,andhiB^m 

ieo^  Gvy  of;  a  large  bay  or  gulf  of  hwrgo^  were  still  more  successful ;  but  his 

thntic,  extending  north  and  south,  CrSdaio  in  Egitto  exceeded  aU,  and  was 

be  coast  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  received  in  Paris  and  Germany  with  equal 

DO  and  Yucatan,  about  600  miles,  delicht  In  1825,  he  retunied  to  G^ermany. 

[»n  the  island  of  Cuba  westward  to  Mezeeai,  Francis  Eudes  de,  a  cele- 

Mst  of  Mexico,  about  700  miles,  brated  French  historian,  bom  in  1610,  at 

divides  it  into  two  straits,  one  to  the  Ry,  in  Lower  Normandy,  was  son  of  a 

between  cape  Antonio  and   cape  surgeon  in  that  place.    Afier  studying  at 

le,  45  leagues  wide,  through  which  Caen,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtain^  the 

municates  with  the  Caribbean  sea,  post  of  captain  of  artillery,  in  which  ca- 

lother  to  the  north,  40  leagues  in  pacity*  he  served  two  campaigns.    He  then 

caDed  the  guif  or  strait  of  Florida,  quitted  the  army  in  disgust,  and  shut  him- 

dves  the  waters  of  the  del  Norte,  self  up  in  the  collece  of  St  Barbe,  where 

s  and   Mississippi.     The  Mexican  he  devoted  himself  to  close  study,  and 

on  this  gulf  are  mere  roadsteads,  projected  his  History  of  France.    Encour- 

lincipal  are  Tampicoand  Veracruz,  a^cd  by  the  countenance  and  pecuniary 

la  and  Pensacola  are  magnificent  aid  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  published  his 

rs.  The  principal  current  in  the  gulf  first  folio  volume  in  1643,  which  was  fol- 

Gulf  stream,  which  takes  its  name  lowed  by  the  second  and  third  in  1646 

hat  circumstance ;  it  is  produced  by  and  1651.    The  court  rewarded  him  with 

oatoiial  current  from  east  to  west,  a  pension  of  4000  livres,  and  the  title  of 

the  gulf  between  the  capes  Anto-  htBtoriographer.    His  success  induced  him 

id  Catorce,  winds  round  its  shores,  to  compose  an  abrid^ent,  under  the  title 

Tws  out  bv  the  channel  of  Florida,  of  AhAgi  Chronologtque  de  rHisUnre  de 

Humboldt  found  its  velocity  to  be  IVance^  which  is  superior  to  the  original, 

et  a  second,  against  a  strong  north  In  the  latter  he  ^ve  an  account  of  the 

'  (See  CurrtnL)  *  origin  of  the  pubhc  imposts,  accompanied 

rzB,  Jonas  Darnel,  bom  at  Amheim,  by  some  reflections,  which  offended  the 

alderiand,  1780,  studied  at  Amster-  minister  Colbert     The  author  promised 

nd  Leyden.    He  was  at  first  on  ad-  to  correct  these  in  a  second  edition.    He 

t  in  Amsterdam,  in  181  let  seq.,  oecu-  performed  his  promise,  but  at  the  same 

nreral  important  judicial  offices,  and,  time  informed  his  readers,  that  he  was 

17,  retired  to  private  life.    Doctor  compelled  to  do  so ;  the  result  of  which 

'  is  a  distinguished  writer  on  law,  was  the  loss  of  half  his  pension  in  the 

s  and  legislauon.  His  Esprit^  Origine  first  instance,  and,  on  farther  complaint,  of 

gris  des  huHtutwns  judiciaires,  &c.  the  whole.    In  1675,  the  French  academy 

e,  1819 — ^23,  6  vols.)  is  a  valuable  gave  him  the  place  of  perpetual  secretary, 

He  has  recently  published  a  work  in  which  character  he  prepared  a  sketch 

Miification,  particuuurly  in  England,  of  its  projected  Dictionary.    He  died  in 

fE&BEER;  a  distinguished  German  1683.    M^z^rai  wasa  manof  ereat  singu- 

wer,  of  Jevrish  descent     He  has  larity  in  temper  and  manner,  being  cans- 

i  long  time  in  Italy,  devoted  to  Ital-  tic,  censorious,  and  little  attentive  to  the 

isic.    His  father  was  a  banker  at  common  forms  of  social  life.    As  a  histo- 

,  and  his  brother,  Michel  Beer,  was  rian,  he  is  regarded  as  being  more  bold 

of  considerable  reputation.    Mey-  than  accurate,  with  a  style  harsh  and  in- 

was  bom  in  1791,  at  Berlin.    When  correct,  but  clear,  energetic,  and  occasion- 

ne  years  old,  he  appeared  before  the  ally  exhibiting  a  vigorous  conciseness,  not 

I  public  as  a  player  on  the  piano-  unworthy  of  Tacitus.    His  materials  were 

In    1810—1811,  he  and  Weber  taken  at  second  hand,  and  never  fit)ni 

d  composition  with  Vogler.    Under  original  sources.     The  latest  edition  of 

rection  of  this  teacher,  he  composed  the  Ahr^i  is  that  of  1755,  in  14  volumes, 

ntata  God  and  Nature,  and  the  ope-  12mo.,  in  which  the  siippressed  passages 

Jephtha.    The  former  acquired  him  of  1668  are  restored.    M^z^rai  also  wrote 

applause  at  BerUn,  the  latter  was  TVat^^  rfe  TOr^ne  cfc*lVanpaw,  with  some 

eived  at  Munich.    Other  operas  of  translations ;  and  a  number  of  satirical 

ing  unsuccessful,  he  went,  in  1815,  pieces  aj^nst  the  government,  under  the 

mce,  fijnd  thence  to  Italy,  in  order  to  name  of  Sandricourt,  hare  also  been  at- 

re  more^  knowledge  of  singing.     He  tributed  to  him. 
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Mezzo;  an  Italian  adjective,which  means  eases.    It  would  be  well  to  contFadMo- 

htdf,  and  is  ofien  used  in  musical  Ian-  piishmiof ma  fit>meoiil<tfibfi,uiddesigiuie 

guage,  as  mezzo  forU^  mezzo  piano^  mm-  by  the  fbfmer  term  all  Uie  poiBoiioiis  vat 

20  voce^  which  imply  nearly  the  same  thing,  ter  of  diseases,  which  is  noc  generaaed  ■ 

viz.  a  middle  degree  of  piano  or  soft —  living  animal  bodies,  but  has,  in  some  odia 

Mezzo  soprano ;  a  pitch  of  voice  between  way,  entered  the  atmos|^ieric  air.    Oae 

the  soprano  or  treble  and  counter-tenor.  of  the  most  powerful  correcton  of  nii» 

Mezzofantk,  abbate ;  the  most  distin-  matic  effluvia  is  chloride  of  lime,  whirl 

guished  lin^ist  of  our  age,  as  to  the  abili-  is  getting  much  into  use  aoionff  navigs* 

ty  of  speakmg  numerous  langua^s.    His  tors  and  other  persons  exposed  toAKk 

acquaintance  with  languages  is  unmense.  effluvia. 

He  speaks  and  writes  fluently  not  less  than  Miaulis,  Andrew  Vokos^  a  natife  of 

eighteen  ancient  and  modem  languages,  Hydra,  was  originally  a  poor  sailor,  wfcs 

and  twenty-two  different  dialects  of  £u-  gained  some  property  by  tiis  boldnem  aad 

rope.    Lord  Byron  (see  Moore's  work)  activity  in  the  coasting  trade.    During  the 

calls  professor  Mezzofante  ^ a  monster  of  virars  of  the  French  revolution  andUNB 

languof^es,  tlie  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  of  Napoleon,  he  carried  on  a  comiMicc 

a  walkmg  polyglot,  and,  more,  who  ought  with  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  ii 

to  liave  cxjstcxi  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of  spite  of  the  English  cniisera^  bulk  the  iht 

Babel,  as  universal  interpreter."    Mezzo-  snip  at  Hydra  (o*  v.),  but  was  shipwiecfced 

fonte  is  professor  of  Greek  in  the  universi-  on  a  voyage  to  roitugal,  with  the  losiof 

ty  of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  in  1831,  all  his  fortune.    He,  however,  reoofcnd 

to  the  high  oftice  of  apostolic  prothonotaiy  from  his  losses,  and  was  held  in  great » 

by  the  pope.  teem  b^  his  countrymen.    Thou|^  avene 

Mezzotinto.    ^See  Engraving.)  to  beginning  the  struggle  for  Greek  fiM- 

Mij  one  of  the  SIX  monosyllables  adapt-  dom,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  oosi- 

ed  by  Guido  to  his  hexachords,  and  which  menced,   the  first  blow  was  no  sooacr 

was  applied  to  the  third  and  seventh  notes  struck,  than  he  embarked  heaitily  in  tin 

of  the  natural  diatonic  scale.  cause,  and  has  ever  been  fitremost  ia  nr 

Miami  of  the  Lakes.    (See  Maumee.)  poang  himself,  in  sacrificing  his  ibitaBe. 

Miami  Canal.    (See  Canals,  and  Inland  and  in  giving  an  example  of  obedienee  10 

J^Tavigalion.)  the  govenunent,  and  of  diaintereatedDeBL 

Miami  ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in  *'Such  is  the  man,"  says  Howe  {CnA 

Hardin  county,  and  runs  south-westerly  i^evo/ti/ion), '^  who  commanded  the  Gntk 

into  the  Ohio  river  at  tlie  south-west  cor-  fleet ;  and  so  irreproachable  is  his  chara^ 

nor  of  the  state.    Its  length  is  about  100  tcr,  that  even  in  Greece,  where  the  people 

miles.     Its  navigation  is  not  easy,  but  it  are  so  suspicious  of  their  leaden,  no  voice 

uffonls  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  man-  is  ever  raised  against  Miaulis.**    As  admi- 

ufactories.  ral  of  tlie  Greek  fleet,  in  1833, 24, 25,  ^ 

Miami,  Little  ;  a  river  which  rises  in  lie  displayed  the  greatest  coolness,  coiff^ 

Maiiisoncounty,  Ohio,andrunsina8outli-  age  and  prudence,  and  soon  became  the 

westerly  direction  al>out  100  miles,  and  iklls  terror  oi  the  Turks.    (See  Greece,  ilm- 

into  the  Ohio  river  seven  miles  above  Ciii-  iution  of,)    Miaulis  is  now  (1631)  abou: 

ciiinati.     It  is  one  of  the  best  mill-streams  63  years  old. 

in  this  state,  but  aflbnls  little  uavi^tion.  Mica.    (See  Apiptndixj  end  of  this  toL] 

Miami  University.    (See  Oxford.)  Micah,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  woph- 

Miasma   (from  the  Greek  ftiaofia,  any  ets,  was  a  Morasthite,  of  the  tribe  ot  Judi. 

tiling  {>olIutu)g) ;  a  tenn  used  in  the  doc-  lie  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Joihaio. 

triiie  of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases,  Ahaz  and  Hczekiah,   finom  749  to  tTV 

with  different  meanings.  Some  autliors  use  B.  C.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  « 

it  precisely  like  contagion ;  with  otliers  it  death.    His  pro|^ecy  is  directed  afuut 

sir^nificH  the  contaj;ious  matter  of  chronic  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  whose  suflerio^ 

diseases  ;    with    otliers,    that    contagious  lie  declares,  shall  be  greater  than  those  of 

matter  which  collects  in  the  atmos[)here —  Babylon  and  the  other  gentile  ciUesi    Tbf 

flying  contagion.      Some  undcrsumd  by  village  of  the  Savior's  birth  is  desimud 

miasma,  the  vehicle  of  contagion  ;  for  in-  bv  him  (v.  2)—*'  But  thou,   Betluekn 

stance,  the  pus  of  8mall-{X)x,  which  con-  Ephratah,  httle  amonff  the  thousandiof 

tains  the  proper  contagious  matter.  Miasma  Judah,  out  of  thee  Miall  come  forth  t 

also  signifies  certain  matter,  in  tlie  atmos-  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  geDeration  is  of  okL 

phere,  owing  its  origin  to  putrefied  animal  from  everlasting."     Hbs  style  is  pure  and 

or  vegetable  bodies,  or  to  the  exhalation  of  correct,  his  images  bold,  his  denimciatiotf 

uiiimol  bodies,  and  producing  specific  dis-  full  of  strength  and  bitterness. 
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If ICK41EL  (Hebrew,  he  who  ig  equal  1o  made   professor  of  philosophy  at  G6t- 

OmQ  Is  spoken  of  in  Daniel  (x,  13  and  21,  tingen,  where,  in  1751,  he  was  appoint- 

idi,  1)  as  one  of  the  '^  chief  princes,"  and  ed,  with  Ilaller,  to  draw  up  the  con- 

IIm  '^  great  prince."    In  Jude  (v,  9),  he  stitution  of  the  new  royal  society  of  sci- 

li  ealwd  the  **  archangel  who  disputed  enccs,  of  which  he  was  secretaiy  and 

with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses."  director,  until  some  differences  with  one 

In  the  Revelation  (xii,  7),  it  is  said  **  there  of  bis  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign 

was  war  'in  heaven  :    Michael   and   his  his  posts  and  leave  the  society.    From 

angels  fought  a^nst  the  dragon."    From  1753  to  1770,  be  was  one  of  the  editors 

thi0ezpre88ion,it  has  been  iiiierred  that  be  of  the  Gottingeu  Literary  Notices,  and 

was  the  chief  of  the  celestial  hierarchy ;  fix>m  17C1  to  1763,  was  librarian  to  the 

and  it  is  in  this  character  that  tlie  Catholic  university.     Afler  the  death  of  Gesner 

ttfaorch  pays  him  religious  honors.  Milton  (1761),  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 

(vi) calls  him ''of  celestial  armies  prince,"  philological    seminary,    from    which    so 

and  **  prince  of  angels,"  and  attributes  to  many  eminent  philoloffians  have  procecd- 

Um  the  command  of  the  heavenly  forces  ed.    During  tlie  troubles  of  the  seven 

in  the  war  with  Satan.  years'  war,  Michaelis  was  employed  in 

Michael,  St  (S.  Migud\  the  largest  of  making  preparations  for  an  explonng  ex- 

tlie  Azores,  was  discoverca  in  1444,  and  pcdition  into  Arabia,  which  was  after- 

taken  possession  of  by  Cabra),    in  the  wards  undertaken  by  Niebuhr,  and  which 

naone  of  Portugal,  to  wliich  power  it  now  contributed  many  important  explanations 

beioDgs ;  lat  37°  5(y  N. ;  Ion.  30°  3(y  W. ;  to  obscure  passages  of  scripture.     Ho 

95  lei^iues  S.  E.  from  Terceiro.    In  the  died  in  1791.    His  labors  in  biblical  criji- 

Interior  it  is  mountainous,  some  of  the  cism  and  history  ore  of  great  value.    His 

peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  7000  principal    works    are    Mosaisches   Recht 

bet,  and   evidently  of  volcanic    origin.  (6  vols. ;  second  edition,  5  vols.,  1776— 

Eaithquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  soil  is  80,  translated  into  English,  under  the  title 

in  many  places   composed  of  volcanic  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses); 

fioducts.    In  the  valleys  it  is  fertile,  and  Introductions  to  the  Studv  of  the  Old  and 

produces  com,  potatoes,  oranges,  grapes,  New  Testaments    (the    latter   has  been 

peaches,  and  plums.     The  coasts  abound  translated  by  Marsh);  SpiciUgittm  Geogr» 

wkh  fish,  and  there  are  many  mineral  Hebraorum ;  Translations  of  Uie  Old  and 

^iriiigs  in  the  interior.     The  climate  is  New  Testaments,  with  grammatical  and 

Qiild  and  agreeable.     The  commerce  is  lexicographical  productions.    Heyne  and 

considerable,  principally  with    England,  Eichhom  have  furnished   tributes  to  his 

Pottugal  and  tne  U.  States.    The  populu-  memory,  and  he  himself  left  an  autobi- 

lion  is  about  80,000;  capital,  Ponta  Del-  ography. 

gada.    (See  ,^zores,  and  Portugal,    See  MicnAun,  Joseph,  a  member  of  the 

alao  Webster's  Description  ofSLMichaelj  French  academy,    and  a  man  of  some 

Boston,  1821.)    In  August  last  (1831),  the  literary  fume,  well  known  as  a  violent 

ttmps  of  dona  Maria  took  possession  of  partisan  of  the  Bourbons,  was  born  in 

Bt.  Michael.  1771,  and,  in  1791,  went  to  Paris,  where 

Michaelis,  John  David;  professor  at  he  immediately  began   to  write  in  the 

G6ttingen,  a  celebrated   theologian  and  royalist  journals.     He    was    obliged  to 

Qrientalist,  bom  at  Halle,  Feb.  27, 1717,  conceal  himself  during  the  reign  of  terror; 

where  his  father.  Christian  Benedict,  was  and,  under  the  directorial  government,  he 

a  distinguished    professor  of  tlie   same  was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  was 

hnnches.    John  David  received  his  first  once  condemned  to  death  by  a  military 

finatniction  fit>m  his  father,  and  afterwards  commission.    At  the  time  of  his  condem- 

amdied  in  the  orphan   house  at  Halle,  nation,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Quotidi- 

AAer  taking  his  degrees,  he  made  a  jour-  enne.    He  took  flight,  but,  the  sentence 

way  to  England  and  Holland,  where  he  being  subsequcntiy  annulled,  be  returned. 

ftnned  connexions  with  several  learned  Afler   the    18Ui  of  Fmctidor,    he   was 

individiialB  in  London  and  Oxford,  and  among  the  persons  wlio  were  ordered  to 

in  Leyden.    Afler  his  return  to  his  native  be  transported  to  Cayenne,  but  he  con- 

eounny,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  witli  trived  again  to  escape,  and  found  a  refuge 

nsat  ardor,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura.    Of  these 

osath  of  professor  Ludwig,  was  intrust-  events  he  has  given  an  amusjng  account 

ed  with  tne  preparation  of  a  catalogue  in  a  poem,  entided  the  Spring  of  a  Pro- 

• — '—niU  of  tne  Halle  university  library,  scribeil  Man.    During  the  reign  of  Napo- 


nnirough  the  influence  of  the  borun  von    leon,  M.  Michaud  was  the  secret  agent  of 
MiUichbausa],  Michaelis,  in  1745,  was    Louis  XVllI,  and   the  count  DTArtoia. 
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He,  however,  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Pyrenees  and  Snuny  in  eomptny  widi 

the  emperor  and  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  poem  Delamarck  and  Thoiun,  on  a  botuial 

called  Uie  Thirteenth  Book  of  the  iEneid,  excuraion.    In  1782;  Lemonnier  ^Mmk 

or  the  Marriage  of  ^neas  and  Lavinia.  for  him  permiaaon  to  accompany  Boqh 

Napoleon,   nevertheless,   who  suspected  aeau,  who  was  appoinled  Penian  eooHl 

him  to  be  an  enemy,  would  never  prant  to  Persia,  and  after  spending  two  jmn  k 

him  any  favor.    Louis  XVIII  appomted  those  parta^  Michaux  returned  wim  a  te 

him  one  of  his  supplementary  readers,  collection  of  plants  and  8eed&    In  1788^ 

censor-general  of  the  journals,  and  officer  he  was  sent  to  America  for  the  pmpon 

of  tlie  legion  of  honor.    After  the  second  of  sending  out  trees  and  shrubs  for  lb 

abdication  of  the  emperor,  M.  Michaud  establishment  at  RambouiUet,  knded  a 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  New  York,  and  viated  New  Jersey,  Fasn^ 

deputies,  but  sat  during  only  one  session,  sylvania  and  Maiyland,  &c.    In  I7B7,hi 

He  is  tlie  autlior  of  many  jiamphletB  and  formed  a  new  emIiliMiment  at  ChnW> 

poems,  and  of  a  Literary   Journey  to  ton    for   the    pxicuring   and   prcsm'^ 

Mount  Blanc,  and  in  some  Picturesque  plants,  and  visited  Geonna,  Florida,  da 

Parts  of  Savoy ;  History  of  the  Empire  bahamas,  &c.     In  1793^  he  "mwrimtA 

of  Mysore  (2  vols.) ;  the  History  of  the  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  comincai^ 

Crusades,  (7  vols.);  and  of  a  great  num-  to  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  bay.    Tib 

bcr  of  articles  in  the  Universal  Biography,  two  gardens  which  he  had  estabuflhii  SI 

In  1830,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  New  York   and   Charleston  wne  tarn 

the  East,  in    order   to  visit  the  places  in  a  flourishing  condition,  aad  had  doH 

memorable  in  the  crusades,  preparatory  much  towards  advancing  atborleullnen 

to  a  new  edition  of  his  histoiy.  the  U.  States.    Soon  afler  lus  lenra  tt 

Michaud,  Louis  G.,  younger  brother  Philadelphia,  Miehniz  was  not  to  Louia- 

of  Joseph  Michaud,  served  in  the  army,  ana  by  the  French  gofomment  on  a  pub- 

ondattaincdthcrankof  captain  during  the  lie  wiaiinn,  and,  in  July,  1793^  cnand 

early  camimigiis  of  the  revolution ;  but,  in  the  ^Bmhsnini^  and  descended  the  OhioL 

1797,  gave  up  his  commission,  in  order  to  Thp  jpwif  t  in  xelslion  to  which  he  bad 

settle  at  Paris,  os  a  partner  with  M.  Giguet  been  sent  htmmg  been  ^Muidoned,  he  v^ 

in  the  printing  business.      He  and  his  turned,  in  December,  to  Philadelphia,  bj 

partner  beinir  royalists,  their  press  was  fre-  the  ^vay  of  Viiginia.    The  next  year,  he 

quciitly  employed  in  printing  papers  sent  again  crossed  the   mountains^  and  a- 

to  them  by  Louis  XVIll  and  his  brother;  amined  the  western  pans  of  the  U.  Staiea 

and,  for  an  offence  of  this  kind,  M.  Mi-  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  enooun- 

chaud,  in  1799,  suffered  three  months'  im-  ter   in  these  ex])edtnons  may  be  easily 

prisonmcnt  in  the   Abbaye.      After  the  imagined.    In  1796,  he  returned  to  Eu- 

restoration,  M.  Michaud   became  king's  rope,  was  shipwrecked  on   the  coast  of 

printer.    In  1816,  however,  ho  lost  his  Holland,  but  saved  the  greater  part  of  hit 

place,  in  consequence  of  his  having  print-  valuable  collection,  and,  on  his  arrival  io 

ed    various    ])ublications    hostile  to    the  Paris,  found  that  out  of   G0,000  stocb 

charter.    Michaud  is  the  author  of  a  His-  which  ho  had  sent  out  to  Rambouilldi 

torical  View  of  tlu;  first  Wiirs  of  Nnfioleon  only  a  very  small  number  had  escaped    j 

(2  vols.),  and  is  the  publisher  of  the  cele-  the  ravages  of  the  revolution.    Michaux    I 

bratod  Biographic  LniverstUe  (Paris,  1811  was  unable  to  obtain  tlie  arreara  of  ha 

— 18^28),  to  which  there  were  over  300  salary  for  seven  years,  or  any  emplojr- 

contributors.    Michaud  is  tlic  author  of  ment  from  the  government,  and  occupied 

numerous  articles.  himself  in    preparing    materials  ibr  hif 

Michaux,  Andr6,  a  celebrated  travel-  works  on  North  America.  In  1800,  how- 
ler and  botanist,  bom  at  Sartor}',  near  ever,  ho  wos  attached  to  the  expeditiofl 
Verwiilles,  in  1740,  was  early  led  by  the  of  Baudui  to  New  Holland ;  but,  after 
example  of  his  father  and  his  own  inchna-  visiting  Tenerifie  and  the  Isle  of  FnuM«, 
tions  to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pur-  he  lefl  the  party,  and  went  to  Madagascff, 
suits,  but  at  the  same  time  did  not  neglect  where  he  soon  afler  died  of  a  fever  (Xo- 
to  cuhivnte  the  sciences  and  |>olito  litem-  venibcr,  18021  His  works  are  HMn 
tun\  The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  aAer  an  des  China  at  VAmiriqut  Septenirumok 
early  maniage,  interrujited  his  prosp<Tta  (Paris  1801,  foho,  with  36  plates^  repie- 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  carried  him  to  senting  20  species  and  16  varieties);  and 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Flora  Boreali-Amerieama  (2  vola,  8va, 
lemonnier,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  180^  with  52  plates,  comprising  1700 
botany.  He  attended  tlie  lectures  of  Jus-  plants,  and  about  40  new  genera), 
fiicu,  and,  in  1780,  visited  Auvergne,  the  Micsaux,  Fnnt^  Andr^  eon  of  the 
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1^  k  tke  moAoi  of  die  Nordi  '  Wionebagoei^  Chippawai^  Ott^nw  and 
1  Bfhn  (5  Tofaky-firo^  Phitodel-  Potawatamiei^  a  timet  of  about  ^flOOflOO 
7f  IfiO  oolorad  eugiaviiigB);  aod  acraa  of  land,  of  wliieh  9^300^000  are  mip- 
bm  Ohk^  Kentuc^  andf  Ten-  posed  to  be  within  die  lindli  bf  the  con- 
ondon,  18051  (See  North  Ameti-  templated  tarritoiy.  About  138^  hi 
Bw,  voL  ziiL)  ^  die  ncinin^  of  Green  bay  have  abo  been 
L  AnoblOi  or  lfiCHSi»Aireu.o.  ceded.  llielbnnerGeaBionconiprehenda 
«b.)  ^r  nearljraDte  mining  disttict  of  the  Upper 
iah;  atnrriloiyof  theU.  Scate&  IfinHnppL  It  ie  oeeapied  prindpal^ 
ilofy  may  be  viowed  m  tWo  a»-  b;|r  the  Winnebago,  Chippewa  and  Siouz 
iCi  as  pnoented  by  its  political  tnbee  of  Indiana,  The  while  popahrtkniy 
tdbliriied  by  the  acta  of  congren  confined  cluefly  to  Green  bay  and  die 
13^  1805^  and  April,  1818;  die  mudng  district,  ie  eedmated  at  0OOQL 
sSiibited  bv  the  natural  boonda-  Wlitaiy  posiB  are  establiehed  at  Green 
hich  it  will  probably  be  defined  bay,  Pkauie  du  Chien,  fint  Snelling^  on 
enters  the  confederacy;  and  the  Bl  Peten,  and  fixrt  Winnebsao^  at  the 
f  the  appropnate  and  more  usual  portage  of  die  Fox  and  Wisoonsm  livenL 
Ml  of  Midigan  Proper.  The  Settleinems  are  finrned,  more  or  kai  es- 
tent  of  country  callea  Afidkuran,  tenmve,  at  Green  bay ;  Pembina,  on  Red 
'een  4P  88^  58^' and  480  33^  N.  rmroflakeWinnepeg;PrauieduChiett, 
89^  15^,  and  nearly  95P  W.  Ion.  on  the  MisBi^dppi,  and  the  lead  mine^ 
senwlch.  That  portion  lying  W.  boundinj^  on  l|m  MisBissippi  and  Wiscon- 
y  koLf  comprises  the  extensive  m.-^JIMAm  Proper  hes  between  41® 
staehed  to  Michigan,  and  con-  98^  58^'  and  <«»  56^N.  fal^  and  83<>  19 
1 10  be  set  off  and  cffganized  ss  a  and  87®  KX  W.  Um^  and  is  bounded  N. 
ritoiy.  This  latter  r^pon,  bor-  by  lake  Superior:  E.  by  8t  Ifaiy^  livei^, 
Mt  on  lake  Bfiehieui,  north  on  lake  Huron,  St  Clait'mer.  lake  St  Clair, 
Brior  (nearly  half  or  wldoh  item-  iJIsttoil  Aver,  and  l8keEne:S.  by  Ohio 
nd  the  chain  of  smalllakes oon-  atad  Indhtia ;  and  W.  by  a  fine  dividing 
bst  Meditetranean  widi  die  heads  Ue  Michiaan  N.  and  S.  to  Bia  Beaver 
lisBJHilppi,  and  west  and  north-  ishnd ;  ana  thence  running  due  N.  to  the 
the  Upper  Miarissiniii,  liaa  been  national  boundary  in  lake  Superior.  These 
ploied.  Judging  nom  known  limits  compreh^id  about  60,500  square 
of  it,  however,  it  must  mdually  mllea,  of  which  a  third,  perhaps,  is  cover- 
is  itB  resources  are  developed  by  ed  vnth  water..  They  comprise  two  pen- 
vss  of  improvement,  great  inter-  insulas : — ^the  laiger,  being  the  peninsula 
importance.  The  counuy  in-  of  Michigan,  bounded  £.  byjakes  Erie, 
etween  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  St  Clair  and  Huron,  and  W.  by  Jake 
od  the  western  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  containing  about  86,000  equkra 
I,  bears  a  highly  inviting  charac-  miles  ;  the  smaller,  bounded  S.  by  the 
B  soil  is  a  rich,  black  alluvial,  straits  of  Mackinac,  £.  by  the  river  St 
by  innumerable  veins  of  water.  Mary,  N.  by  lake  Superior ;  containing 
i  of  the  country  is  unbroken  by  about  2000  squai^  miles.  The  former  is 
ny  magnitude.  From  its  north-  about  280  miles  knig,  N.  and  S.,  and  from 
mity  south  to  the  Milwalky  and  180  to  200  broad,  E.  and  W.  From  the 
la  of  Rock  river,  it  is  covered  base  of  the  peninsula,  as  ftr  N.  as  Grand 
mse  forest,  opening,  as  traced  far-  and  Saginaw  rivers,  the  eounny  has  been 
m  to  the  southern  bend  of  lake  ceded  by  the  Indians.  .  Hie  1urisdk^tion 
i,into  fertile  and  extensive  prairies,  of  Michigan  extends  over  all  the  territory 
:  maiked  by  that  sterility  which  of  the  U.  Suites  E.  of  the  Mississippi  and 
diittinguishes  mineral  regions.  N.  of  Illinois.  As  generally  indicating  its 
a  have  noticed,  as  a  feature  of  geological  and  inineralogical  character,  we 
d  interest,  the  entire  absence  of  may  remark,  that  the  rock  is  covered  with 
ipon  the  surface  of  these  prairies,  a  bed  of  alluvial  earth,  from  90  to  150  feet 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet  The  deep.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  seconda- 
ng  stratum  is  of  clay.  More  than  ry  class.  The  strata,  in  the  southern  part 
xT  pounds  of  lead  were  yielded,  of  the  territory,  are  supposed  to  dip  S.  E. 
inioff  district,  from  the  autumn  of  at  an  angle  of  about  i°  with  the  horizon. 
It  of  ^29.  The  southern  shore  of  Ferriferous  sand  rock,  saliferous  rock, 
lerior  affords  strong  indication  of  and  mill-stone  grit,  are  found  alternating 
By  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  die  surfkce,  at  various  points  in  the 
le  U.   States  purchased  of  the  middleand  western  parts  of^  the  peninsu- 
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la.  Salt  springs  occur  on  the  branches  resemblesi,  in  its  soil,  fbreatSi  fbrai  tad 
of  many  or  the  interior  rivers.  Bog  iron  climate,  the  northern  put  of  the  peoiHh 
ore,  lead  ore,  gypsum  and  bituminous  la  of  Michigan.  In  tne  southern  put  if 
coaJ  are  found,  though  in  inconsiderable  the  territory,  the  climate  is  tempeiaie ;  ii 
quantities.  Peat  is  abundant  in  many  the  northern,  cold.  Snow  fidb  at  Deto« 
parts  of  the  territory.  The  face  of  the  from  6  to  18  inches  deep,  and  tftam 
country  is  generally  level  or  gendy  undu-  two  or  three  weeks.  The  transitioD  fioa 
lating.  A  strip  of  table  land,  stretching  the  cold  of  spring  to  the  beat  of  suminv 
N.  and  S.,  and  assuming,  as  it  is  traced  is  rapid ;  from  summer  to  winter,  gmU 
N.,  the  character  of  a  rid^e,  divides  tlie  and  prolonged.  As  general  diancierii- 
watera  emptying  eastward  into  lakes  Erie,  tics,  the  spring  is  wet  and  backmsd; 
St  Clair  and  Huron,  from  those  passing  summer,  dry  ;  autumn,  mild  ;  winlH^ 
westvrard  into  lake  Michigan.  Its  eleva-  cold  and  dry.  The  average  tcmpeiatoRii^ 
tion  is  estimated  to  bo  «300  feet  above  the  in  the  spring,  50°  of  Fahrenheit;  summon 
level  of  the  lakes.  South  of  a  line  drawn  OOP ;  winter,  20^ ;  autunm,  GO^  to  €S*,  The 
duo  W.  from  tlio  southern  extremity  of  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  Sl  MaiyX 
lake  Huron,  the  country  consists  of  open  St.  Clair,  and  Detroit,  which  fbnn  cat- 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  Oak-plains,  necting  links  in  the  great  chain  of  UkH^ 
The  soil  is  a  loam,  with  varying  proper-  are  small.  They  rise  near  the  dividiK 
tions  of  clay.  It  becomes  fertile  by  culti-  ridge,  and  run,  with  a  rapid  curreiit|£ 
vation,  and  is  good  farm  land.  In  the  or  W.  Their  numerous  branches  ioh 
country  bordering  on  the  Kulemagoo  and  nish  abundance  of  mill-seats  in  all  pat 
St  Joseph  rivers,  prairies  of  a  Mack,  ricli,  of  the  country.  From  the  greater  pns- 
alluvial  soil  and  unusual  productiveness,  imity  of  the  ridge  to  the  easteni  boriv 
frequently  occur.  The  nortliem  \^art  of  of  the  peninsula,  the  streams  runnioi  L 
the  peninsula  is  in  the  occupation  of  In-  ore  of  course  shorter  thou  those  wm 
dians,  and  has  been  litdc  explored,  except  take  a  contrary  direction.  They  are  aft^ 
alon^'  the  borders.  The  land  is  in  many  in  general,  snialler,  and  navigable  to  km 
places  more  elevated  than  tliat  fartlier  extent  Thunder  bay  river,  empijisf 
south,  and  is  covered  with  the  trees  usu-  into  Thunder  bay,  and  Cheboiyan  liif^ 
ally  fbund  in  those  latitudes.  The  In-  into  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  are  the  orif 
dians  raise  com  in  abundance.  The  considerable  streams  N.  of  Sagionr 
peninsula  between  the  straits  of  Macki-  bay. 
iiac  and  lake  Superior,  as  for  as  is  known,  .^ 

The  Detroit  river  is  about   25  m.  long ;  average  br.  Ij'^  m. ;  average  depth,  6  fiuhom:    ^ 
current,  2  m.  per  hour. 

"  St  Clair,  40  in.  long;  ship-channel,  35  m.;  average  br.  i  m.;  aw- 

age  depth,  8  fathoms ;  current,  3  m.  per  hour. 

"  St  Mary's,  50  ni.  long;  ship  channel,  35  m.;  average  br.  i  m.;  cur- 

rent, exclusive  of  rajiids,  1^  m. 
Lake  St  Clair,  24  m.  long;  br.  30  m. ;  circinn.  90 m. ;  depth,  20  feet 

"    Huron,  280  m,  long ;  coasted,  S.  slion%  260  m.  long ;  br.,  exclum 

of  the  vast  bay,  on  tlio  N.  E.  coast,  90  ni.;  medium  depth,  JKX)  feet 

"     Michigan,         '         300  in.  long;  br.  00  m.;  modiuin  depth,  900  feet 

«    Superior,  420  m.  long;  coasted,  S.  shore,  530;  br.  170:  med. depth, 

900  feet 

Comparative  Estimated  Elevation  of  the  Lakes  above  the  Atlantic^  at  High  TSdc 
Superior.  Mean  fall  of  St  Mary's  from  |>oint  Iroquois,  60  m.  (excl.  of  rap.),  12  ft.  16  in. 
Sault  (fall)  St  M  ary's,  as  ascertained  by  gen.  Gratiot,  Eng.  dep.,  I  m.  22      10 

Sugar  island  rapids,  4  !>.;  Nibisli,  .5,' 9  I 

llim>n.     St  Clair  rapids,  jj  m.,  1  ft.,<)  in. ;  1|J  m.,  1  fl.,  6  in.,  as  ascertained 

by  Mr.  Lyon, 3 

St  Cluir  river,  30  m.,  4  in.  per  m., 10 

St  Clair.  Detroit  river,  25  m.,  3  in.  ]>Qr  m., 6       3 

Erie.        Above  Atlantic  at  high  tide,  as  ascertained  by  N.  Y.  canal  com.,  560 

Elevation  of  lake  Superior, G83  ft.  7  io. 

These  estimates,  cxeepl  vjVx^to  <ixsLCt  and  fall  of  woter  occura  dailj^,  though  'v- 
knowledge  has  been  oV^xiuiv^A,  can  \wi  t^^^Vj^tiX^tWiwVsK^.  U  has  also  been 
rogarded  as  approximaxXowaoiiVj.    N^fvafc    ii\3«RiTN^\  -ex  ^'ii  ^\>9\^^t^  ^^q^qs^^^^ 
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D.    EzpetimeiitB  which  hare  been  fint  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  test 

Med,  have  fiuled  to  determine  wheth-  centuiy.     The  government,   under   the 

can  be  regarded  as  a  tide.     The  domimon  of  the  French,  was  arbitral^, 

il  and  vegetable  productions  are  such  uniting  the  civU  and  military  authority  in 

I  usually  found  in  the  same  latitudes^  the  power  of  a  **  commandant"    Lands 

I,  fish,  and  aquatic  birds,  are  in  great  were  held  of  the  king,  and  undergrants, 

lance  and  variety.    The  civil  cfivis-  temporary  or  permanent,  were  mule  by 

if  the  terntOTV  are  those  of  counties  his  governor-general,  to  which  feodal  rent 

nwnships.    The  legislative  power  is  was  usually  incident    The  rules  regu- 

I  in  a  governor  and  council ;  the  lating  the  rights  of  property,  particularly 

elected  biennally,  and  restricted  to  in  rc^pard  to  the  marriace  relaUon,  succes- 

il  sessions  of  60  days  each ;  the  ex-  sion  and  devises,  were  mose  of  the  French 

re,  in  a  governor  appointed  for  terms  customary  law,  called  eautume  dt  ParU^ 

nee  yean ;  the  judicial,  in  a  supreme  as  far  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances 

f  consisting  of  three  judges,  whose  of  the  country.    These  were  abrogated, 

I  of  office  are  four  years;   cu^uit  as  to  further  recognition  in  the  territory, 

I,  held  by  two  of  the  superior  judges ;  in  1810.    In  1763,  the  French  possessions 

Bubofdinate  jurisdictions,  as  county  in  Canada  were  ceded  to  England.    By 

1^  magistrates,  &c.     Detroit  is  the  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  this  country  was 

if  government    It  is  situated  on  the  transferred  to  the  U.  States.    From  this 

bank  of  the  river,  18  miles  from  lake  period,  the  English  government  ceased  to 

and  7  fix>m  lake  St  Clair.    Its  site  exercise  a  criminal  jurisdicdon  over  it 

elevation  of  about  80  feet  above  the  In  1796,  under  Jay's  treaty  of  '94,-  poe- 

aiihe  river_  It  contains  about  400  session  of  these  upper  poets  was  deliver- 

98^  and  9000  inhabitants.    The  plan  ed  to  the  American  government    The 

s  tO¥m,  upon  the  river,  and  for  1200  North-western    territoiy  was    ceded    by 

sack,  is  rectangular;  in  the  rear  of  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 

ariangular.    The  streets  are  from  50  Connecticut  to    tlie  U.  States,   aqd,  in 

9  feet  wide.    Three  roads,  construct-  1787,  congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  its 

y  the  general  government  terminate  government ;  amended  in  1789,  to  adapt 

s  centre  of  the  town ; — the  Chicago,  it  to  the  new  government  of  the  U.  States, 

ig  to  Illinois;  the  Sasinaw,  to  the  which  had  taken  effect  in  the  interim. 

of  Saffinaw  bay ;  the  fort  Gratiot,  to  The  expenses  of  the  territorial  govem- 

>ot  of  lake  Huron.    A  United  States'  ment,  consisting  of  the  salaries  of  the 

leading  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  has  governor,     secretary,    council,    superior 

completed.    Ninety  vessels,  of  which  judges,  district  attorney  and  marshal,  all 

slong  to  Detroit,  trade  to  tliat  i>ort  appointed  by  the  general  government,  are 

r  tonnage  is  about  6000.    Those  be-  defrayed  by  the  U.  States ;  those  of  the 

Dg  to  the  port  discharge  there  regu-  county  and  township  govcniments  by  di- 

and   have    their  outward    cargoes  rect  tax.    A  delegate  to  congress  is  elect- 

ied  by  the  country.      Steam-boats  ed  biennially,  who  may  debate,  but  not 

*gularly  to  Buffalo,  arriving  and  de-  vote.      The   qualifications   necessary    to 

ig  dailv.    There  are  nine  ;  aggregate  suffrage  are — to  be  a  free  white  male  of 

iffe,  2000.    Witli  every  natural  fa-  age;  citizenship;  a  year's  residence  in 

for  becomuig  a  place  of  importance,  the  territory ;  payment  of  a  county  or 

ondition  of  Detroit  has  hitlierto  de-  territorial  tax.     By  the  articles  of  com- 

ed  on  the  precarious  support  afford-  pact,  slavery  is  prohibited.    The  number 

f  the  fur  trade,  the  disbursement  of  of  Indians  within  the  peninsula,  is  esti- 

c  moneys,  while  a  military  post,  and  mated  at  9000 ;  within   the  territory  of 

iberal  appropriations  by  government  Michigan,  at  40,000.    Those  in  the  penin- 

mbhc   objects.      The    impulse    and  sula  are  Chippewas,  Potawatamies  and 

t  produced    by  the  settlement  and  Ottawas,  and  are  kindred  tribes.     The 

ration  of  the  surrounding  country,  Potawatamies  live  on  reservations  of  land 

wanting.     This,  though  recent   in  in  the  St  Joseph  country.    The  Ottawas 

igan,  has  commenced,  and  is  rapidly  and  Chippewas  of  Thunder  bay,   Sagi- 

asing.    A  strong  and  increasing  tide  naw,  and   river   au   Sable,  own  all  the 

imigration  has  set  in.    The  causes  of  peninsula  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn 

lerity  once  in    action,  their  results  from  the  forks  of  Grand  to  the  source  of 

probably  be  shown  diere,  as  they  Thunder  bay  river.     They  are  hunters 

usually  been  manifested  elsewhere,  and  trappers.    The  Ottawas  are  the  most 

pimulaidon  of  Michigan  Proper  ex-  agricultural  in  their  habits,  and  a  band  of 

I  40000.    Regular  settlements  were  tUs  tribe  have  a  flourishing  setUement  at 
39* 
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L*Art>re  Crocho,  on  the  western  coast  of        Micklr,  William  Juljufl,  an 

lake  Huron.    The  Imnlura  of  St.  Clair  po«%  tin*  nnn  of  a  Preffhyterian 

river  and  lakt^  rivc*n<  Detroit,  KaiBin,Clin-  ninn,  was  l>oni  in  Srotlaiul.  in  K 

ton,  and  PluiHanrc  iKiy,  at  the  mouth  of  rereivu<l  hin  rthiratiunat  Kilinhur 

the  KuiHin,  are  Mettled  hy  Fn*nch  inhah-  first  he  rn^ipil  in  husinoss  as  a 

itantii.    They  occupy  a  U>lt  of  laud  on  Imt  not  isuccc^cMlin^,  he  devotinl  hi 

the  liordem  of  these  streaiuis  three  miles  lit«*nituns  and  n^Jiioviuf;  to  I^niui 

hroad.    They  arc  ci%'il,  honest,  unohtru-  noticed  hy  lord  Lyttlc*ton.     In  1 

Mve  and  in<fuHtrioufs    with   little  e<hica-  was  employed  an  corrector  of  tlie 

tion,  and  essuntially  di'ficicnt  in  enterprise,  the  Cliu^*ndon  printinp-otiice  at 

Mic'HiUArr,  Lake;  omiofthe  five  preat  when*  he  puhlishi^l  a  imhmu  enti 

lakes  in  the  northern  fwirt  of  the  United  Concubine,  in  imitation  of  Sppi 

States,  and  wholly  within  the  territory  of  pidiliMhfMl  with  the  title  of  Sir 

thesis  HUit<w.     it  has  the  Micliiprm  Terri-  rle  aflerwunlrt  editnl    Pt*arch*!) 

tory  on  the  east,  Indiana  on  the  south,  tion  of  Poems,  4  vols,  suppleme 

and  is  connectf*d  on  the  north-east  with  tluit  of  Oodslt^y.     In  l/T.^apiNi 

lake  Humn,  hy  the  strait  of  Mackinac.  prinei|»nl  onNluction,  a  iranslaiioi 

Its  length  is  nearly  thn>«*  hundnnl  milt*s,  Lusiad   ot   (/Uukn'us.      Pn*fi\ed 

its  hrcadth  almut  sixty  miles,  and  its  av<T-  |)oeiu  is  a  historical  and  critical  li 

age  de,pth  al)out  iXK)  tret.     The  distance  tion,  including  a  lite  of  4*aiiMN.* 

fnun  the  southern  extrcMuity  to  the  Mis-  the  work  its«*lf  is  executed  in  a 

sissippi  is  101  mih^s.     Lou.  ^v4°  4(y  to  H7°  highlv   enyliliible   to  the   talents 

tV  W.;  lot  iV  l.V.  to  45^  :iV  N.     It  cf»n-  translator.     In  177t<,  Mr.  Mickle 

tains,  arconling  to  llutchins,  10,8<>H,(X)0  panied  coinmiMlore  JohiiMin  as  hi 

acres.        Tlie     waters    an)    clear     and  tarv  on  a  mission  to  LisUin  :  aiMl 

wliol(*some,  and  contain  many  kinds  of  17HH.     His  |MK*tical  works  wen*  |n 

tish.    In  the  north-west  ]».*irt  there  anM wo  collertivi*ly,  iu  3  vols.  t<vo.,  ]??07 

largi;  luiys,    N<M)uet*s   and  (jn*en.    (Tor  hio«rniph'u'al  m«*moir. 
other  )Mirtieulnrs,si'c.^lirAi*$r^n  7Vrri/ory.)        Mickomktkr;  an  instnunent  I 

Mi('iiii.iMACKiN'A(;,orMArKiNAc;a|M»iit-  te|er<i*o|M*s   in   the   t(N*us   i>f  the 

town  and  militar}*  po>t  in  Michigan.     It  gliL'^s.  tor  measuring  small  ane1*'s 

is  situated  U|)on   an  island   in  tin*  stniit  taiices,  at  the  a|i|Kin'nt  diameti'n 

counerting  l:U%e   llurou  and  laki;  Miehi-  planets.  iVc.     Various  tonus  liai 

gun  ;  the  lM>st  authorities  now  give  to  the  given  in  this  iu>tnuueut  hy  ditft-i 

town  and  island  the  name  JMcklmir,  and  iIhts,  and  \ari<nis  el.iini*:  hax**  U 

to  the  enunty  ot' whieji  tie*  town  is  ilif  ed    tor  tlie    hurior   of  ihf  uMi-nt 

enjiital.  ami   the  strait  in  which  it  is  >ini-  sri'riis  lii>\\i mt,  to  hrloni:  t«><i.i' 

ati'd,  tliat  f»!'.V'j«'Ai7i"//i»ir^/ii/ir.    The  <*iini>  an    rji^'li-lnnan,   thouL'ii    it    !•*    • 

miiM  proriuni'iation   is   .>/<f>7^-i-M';rr,   and  whether  llnx  l'<iis  did  ni>:  ul.<»i  in^ 

tfie  name  is  not  mitViMpii  ntly  writti-n  in  om*  \v|j)eh  In- n«i-d,  without  an\ 

tiiis  manutT.     Tin*  i-^land  is   ahoni  nine  ediri-  ot*  that  ot'  tli*'   tonoi-r.      I  i 

miles   in    eirenit.     Tlie    town   i«*  on    tli«'  the  liirrn'*  ot"  thi-^  inMrnmrnr,  li.*- 

souili-east  bidi'  of  ihi*  islaml,  on  a  small  pie   tit'  oprrati'in   i.<4  (|h>  nimm',  w 

eove,  whieh  i-* ''iirronnilitl  hy  a  sti-ep  I'litl",  that  it  riio\i"<  a  tim*  win-  pardi*  i  i 

l.Ml  tei't  hi'jh.      It  J'oii.-ists  ot'  two  >treets  in  lh«'  p'anr   ot"  ihi*  pletiin-  nt'  an 

piu^dlel  with  tin*  laki',  ini-Tsi'ricd  hy  o:h-  formed  in  the  t'oiMH  i»r  the  ti|**««-i- 

•TK  at  ri:rht  angh*^.  anil  e<inTain'«  a  ronrt-  with   •mrU  nceiiniry  ;is  t'l  ni«  a«ii 

liOMsi',  a  jail,   and   M'vend    -Tore*.     Thf  tin*  irn  alot   |irei*i*<ion    ii>    |m  rj«  i 

piipulation    i»f  the  ronnty,  in    1>.W),  \v,h  di^tanei*   f'rorn  a  fixed  win*  m  tl, 

H77.      It  is  niui'h  n'«^'»rteil  to  h\  liir-rnnl-  plane,  l»y  uhiih   nn*an«i  tin'  app.i 

ers,  and  durini;  the  summer  i«  \i-iti-d  \t\  arii<  t«T<  nt' tin-   plam-rs  :uid  t*:u» 

th(Mi<*andH  ol'  hnlian^,   «»n    tie  r  \va\    to  aiiL'li  '^,    ar--   i-xartlv  tli-tiTrniii*  I. 

DnimrnofHrs   i«iand.     On   n  riitl'  ah«ivi'  may    U*   iliiHrratiit    .•l<«    t>>llo\%<: 

the  loun  i-  the  ti>rt.     The  hiL'htst  hiim-  pl:tn«'t    he    \it'\vi'd    throu^'ii  a    li  I 

mit  tif  the  hill  i>  !UKt  t'ret  HlM>\r  ihr  hiki* ;  and  wlun  tin-  parulhl  uin-s  an' 

and   it  atVonl**  an  t-xten'^ixt*  \iew  ot' thf  to  >neh  a  di^tanei' a<4  toap|Hjr  t 

laket  MM'hiL'an  and  Huron.     Lon.  M~  ICK  exartly  the  two   op|Mi!>.ite  t-xinMii 

W. ;  lat.  4.''i' .M    \.  the  disi*  (»t' tlie  plan*'t,   it  is  ohtin 

MirHii.iv.\eKiN  \i  .Str%it«  or:  ae!ian*  th<*    |»«'r|M>niliriilar   di>tnnt*e  Utwi 

nnl  conneetrrii;  laki    Miihiiran  with  lake  wins  i«  tli<  n  t  ipial  l<i  liif  iIizimh  ir 

lluntn,  4(1  miles  loni;  t'rnm  eaM  to  wi-m,  ohji-et  in  ihi'  i'inmis  of  tin*  ohjeiM^c^ 
aryl4  miles  witle  in  tiie  iiarn>west  |Kirt.  Mirnosiori:.     The  hi!-tor>-  uf 
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s  yelled  in  considerable  obecu-  ed  to  the  difference  of  tl^  distance  of  an 

mong  the  modems  the  discov-  object  from  the  lens  and  the  distance 

( instrument  has  been  claimed  when  seen  without  its  assistance.    This 

individuals.    The  ancients  ap-  latter  distance  (the  distance  of  distinct 

tiave     been    acquainted    with  vision  of  minute  objects  with  the  naked 

)f  its  forms ;  for  Seneca  says,  eye^  varies  in  different  persons,  and   at 

though' minute   and  obscure,  different  periods  of  Ufe.    Some  measure 

^r  and  clearer  through  a  glass  therefore  must  be  assumed  as  a  standard, 

id  with  water."    In  the  middle  before  we  can  express  the  amphfying 

tnowledge  was  lost.    The  in-  power  of  a  lens  so  as  mutually  to  have 

'  the  modem  instrument  is  at-  the  same  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  an  ob- 

f  the  celebrated  Dutch  mathe-  ject    Some  authore  adopt  ten  inches  as 

luygens,  to  a  countryman  of  the  standard  of  the  focus  of  the  eye,  un- 

1    Drebell,    who    constructed  der  ordinary  circumstances,  and  its  deci- 

it  1621,  or  31  years  afler  the  mal  character  makes  it  a  convenient  mul- 

of  the  telescope.     Borelli  at-  tiplier  or    divisor.     With  this   decimal 

o  Jansen,  tlie  reputed  contriver  standard  we  can  determine  the  magnify- 

lescope ;  Viviani    to    Galileo,  ing  power  of  lenses  of  any  focal  length, 

microscope,  consisting  of  two  or    formed  of  any    substance  (media). 

ivex  lenses,  seems  to  have  been  Thus  if  we  have  a  lens  which  requires 

*".  Fontana,  a  Neapolitan,  who  for  distinct  vision  the  object  to  be  one 

iivention  from  1618.    The  nu-  inch  from  its  centre  (in  a  double  convex)^ 

ins  of  microscopes  may  be  in-  we  must  divide  the  standard  ten  by  one 

ler  the  heads  of  single,  com-  which  will  give  ten  as  the  magnifying 

Ticting  and  compound  reflect-  power.    If  the  lens  require  the  object  to 

scopes.  '    The  theory    of  the  be  l-25th  of  an  inch  distant,  its  magnify- 

'oscope  may  be  thus  explained,  ing  power  will  be  250.    We  have  called 

ow  tnat  at  a  small  distance  we  the  magnifying  power  in  the  first  instance 

iistinctly  than  at  a  large.    If  ten,  because  Uie  length  of  the  object  is 

two  men,  one  200  feet  distant,  increased  ten  times ;  but  as  its  breadth  is 

00  feet,  the  former  will  appear  also  increased  ten  times,  the  real  magni- 
the  height  of  the  latter,  or  the  fying  power  of  the  lens  is  ten  times  ten, 
h  the  latter  subtends  to  the  eye  or  a  hundred.  The  common  form  of  the 
Brver  will  be  twice  that  sub-  magnifiers  employed  for  microscopes  is 
tlie  former.  Hence  we  must  double-convex,  and  diey  should  be  made 
hat  the  nearer  we  ran  bring  an  as  thin  as  possible ;  for  the  wandering  or 
e  eye,  the  larger  it  will  appear,  spreading  out  of  tlie  rays  proceeding 
render  the  parts  of  a  minute  from  an  object  when  refracted  by  a  lens 
inguishable,  we  bring  it  very  'witli  spherical  surfaces,  whereby  an  in- 
'c  (suppose  witliin  one  or  two  distinctness  is  produced  in  its  image,  will 
vill  become  very  indistinct  and  be  decreased,  as  the  square  of  the  tliick- 
in  consequence  of  the  great  uess  of  the  lens  employed,  and  the  loss 

of  the  rays  of  Hght  from  die  of  light  in  passing  through  the  lens  is  less 

1  the  power  of  the  crj'stallinc  in  proportion  as  it  is  thin. — Witliin  a  few 
eye  not  being  sufficient  to  col-  years,  diamonds  have  been  formed  into 
lys  whereby  an  image  of  the  lenses  in  consequence  of  their  high  re- 
r  be  formed  on  the  i*etina   at  fractive  power,  whereby  we  can  obtain 

distance  on  the  back  of  the  lenses  of^  any  degree  of  magnifying  pow- 
•  if  we  employ  a  single  micro-  er  with  comparatively  sliallow  curves, 
:;h  consists  of  a  convex  lens  and  as  the  dispersion  of  color  in  tliis  sub- 
de  of  glass  (though  any  other  stance  is  as  low  as  in  water,  the  lens  is 
:  substance  would  have  the  nearly  achromatic.  Next  to  the  diamond 
3r  in  a  greater  or  less  degree),  the  sapphire  possesses  all  the  powers  re- 
ed in  a  brass  setting,  and  place  quisite  for  the  formation  of  perfect  mag- 

the  object  and  the  eye,  the  nifiers,  and  presents  less  difficulty  in  their 

ing  in  the  focus  of  the  glass,  construction ;  hence  the  expense  of  em- 

Dg  rays  from  tlie  object  will  be  ploying  it  is  considerably  less. — A  com- 

ind  rendered  parallel  by  the  pound  refracting  microscope  is  an  instru- 

hus  we  shall  obtain  a  distinct  ment  consisting  of  two  or  more  convex 

fiew  of  the  object.    The  in-  lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  enlarged  im- 

[>parent  magnitude  obtained  by  age  of  tlie  object  is  formed,  and  uien  by 

'ment  of  lenses,  is  pro|K)rtion-  means  of  the  other  em[)loyed  as  an  eye- 
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|rlaa§,  a  magnified  repreaentatioQ  of  the  progrcaa  of  science  makes  man 

enlarged   image   ia  obtained*    The  dia-  It  ahows  him  that  be  belongs 

tance  at  which  the  two  lenaea  of  a  com-  one  period  of  a  nmall  planeL- 

pound  microacope  are  placed  from  each  eatm  in  still  used  in  a  figurative  s 

other  must  always  exceed  the  sum  of  man. 

their  focal  lengths,  in  order  that  the  im-  Microscopical  Animals,  or  J 

age  may  be  foniied  by  the  object-glass  cules.    AnimaUuU  in  a  general  s 

in  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  notes  a  small  animal.     It  is  here 

Compound  microscopes  have  been  con-  denote  one  so  minute  that  its  fc 

structed  of  almost  all  |>osBible  dimensions,  parts  cannot  be  distinguished  nit] 

fVom  a  few  inches  in  length  to  that  of  20  aid  of  tlie   microsco|ie.       Micro 

fei;^ ;  but  from  experience  it  appears  that  animals  may  lie  descrilied  as  mor 

whenever  their  magnitude  is  augmented  translucid,  destitute  of  memben 

beyond  a  certain  point,  the  eflfect  is  di-  which  no  vestigi^s  of  eyes  have  ; 

niinishod,  though  we  suppose   the  am-  discovered.      They   are    contrm 

plifying  iK>wer  of  liotli  microscopes  the  whole  or  in  nart,  [KWM^Med^  of  tl 

same. — The  9olar  mieraseoye  consists  of  of  touch,  and  nourinh  tlieiiiseU-e 

a  common  microscope  connected  with  a  sively  by  aliKoqitioii.     If  particlvc 

reflector  and  condenser,  the  former  be-  mal   or  vegi*table  matter  are  a  ft 

ing  used  to  throw  the  sun*s  light  on  the  infuscMl  in  tlie  most  limpiil  watei 

latter,  by  which  it  is  condensed  to  illumi-  plying  the  smallest  fM>rtion  of  it 

nate  the  object  placed  in  its  focus.    This  nuerosco|)e,  innumerable*  such  an 

object  is  also  in  the  focus  of  the  micro-  '  various  sha|)es  are  di!<coverpd. 

scopic  lens  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which  have  been  d(*iioiiiinated  infiuory 

transmits  a  magnified  imago  of  it  to  a  cuies.    They  are  also  found  in  t 

wall  or  screen  (sometimes  a  combination  of  ditches,  the  scum  of  stagnant 

of  two  magnifying  lenses  is  used).     The  &c.    The  origin  of  animalcules  k 

magnifying  power  will  be  greater  in  pro-  of  extreme  difficulty,  U'cause  tbt* 

portion  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  oinect-  encc  seems  solely  depentlent  on 

glass  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  veiititious  union  of  animal  or  v 

wall  or  screen  from  the  object-glass  is  substances,  and  a  simple  fluid.    ' 

less.    The  principle  of  the  lucernal  mi-  great  reason  to  conclude  tliat  thei 

croscope  is  the  same,  except  that  a  lamp  is  exist,  not  only  in  the  air,  but  als 

used  inflt(*ad  of  the  sun  to  illuminate  the  macerating  sulistances,   or  even 

objects ;  this  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  lanteni,  fluid  itwll*  and  are   prailnally   i 

to  rtcnH'ii  liie  li|rht  from  the  olwervcrs.  acoonling    to    rin*uiii?(tniif*f!i! 

MicRoco:<M(fn>m^ic0of,  littlr,  and  «»9;io,-,  thcM*,   lu'nt    and   piitn'M*«'iir«*  ii» 

the  univ«'n<f) ;  th«'  name  fi\\vi\  to  iiuiii  in  in(»Kt  indiH|M>iisidilc.     Tlit>  d«'^n^>i* 

the  times  wh<*n  HStroloin'  tlourinlu'^l,  os  it  to  whirli  iiit*ii7(ioii!<  iiiav  In.'  f\|M«« 

was  sup|H>S4Ml  that  hin  orfnuii/ution  arcu-  still  pnNlurt>  niiiiiialriil«*s,  ittvt'n  «i 

ratt'lyrorn'spoiidn I  to  the  organization  of  The  smaller  H(M><-irs   r<till  oninna 

the  uriiverr*(%  railed  in  this  rase  marroco$-  iiiliiHoiiH   have   Imtii   fiiihji^rtiii 

mo«  (from  ^(t«i>K,  ineaninfr  gn*at,  and  (etf>io;,  Falir.  in  «>1o!M>  v«*sM>lr<.     Thew^  a| 

the   univente).     The  ditlereiit  |mrts  and  l>e  ca|Mil>le  of  witliMandini;  a  inui- 

litnlM  of  Mian  were  inad«'  to  cornt«|K»iid  to  er  de^nM>  of  hrat  than  tli«>  larirer 

the  ditfen'nt  parts  of  the  uiiiven««* ;  and  en-  cuh's.     Milk,  hitMNl,  iirin«'  and  <>ti 

intivinjrs  an*  found  in  works  of  that  time,  iiial  tlui«ls  alMiuml  with  animali-n 

in  whieh  man  stands  in  the  centre  (»f  the  stiiiiding  a  certain   timt',  thmicli 

universe,  HiirnMin«i«Ml  bv  Hih'm  indicating  natural    state  tliev    do  not    contai 

the  various  connexions  ot   tlit>  heavenly  Then'  i"*  no  certain  law  \%iih  r** 

IsxlieH  with  his  limlis.     This  idea  (»wes  its  the   (mrticular  s|M*cii*s    {»nN|ncf«1 

oriinn  imrtiy    to   the  im|>ortance    which  fiarticidar   intiiMon.     in   prtM-ral. 

early   agi's  attrihut«Hl  to  the  {MHtition   ot'  diflen*nt  s|N*cirs  will  U*  «>\liitiitc<d 

Mian   in  tin*   iinivenM\     The   earth  i-*   at  disapp<'ar  and  an'  Miccftilfil  \t\ 

iiixt  always  conc«*ivtNl  of  as  the  c«'ntn*of  and  wkinetinicM  ulien>  tlirri*  an* 

the  univerw*  ;    the    heavens  are  a  men'  (»f  one  kind,  a  solitary   luiiinalrii 

dome  over  the  earth,  to  give  li^ht,  &:c. ;  n'tnote   geinis   is    found    uinonc 

and  man,  the  pn*s«'nt  lord  of  the  earthly  Vinegar  is  lull  <»r  iiiiiiiiti*  f«>K  «! 

cn*ation,  is  coiioidereil  actually  the  lonl  als4»   touinl   in  |iiL<*te.     MuII«t  r« 

n    all  the   cn^ation.     <*l«He  n'lations  Im>-  that  the  m*ji  alNHutils  in  animalruU 

tween   him  and   the   vast    cosinolofrical  liar  to  itsflt*  and   S|MillAii/Aiii  « 

phenomena  an*  then  imagined.      But  the  that   vegetable  suIis(aiic«-«  diwtd 
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k  ^vater   produce  fiwium^  of  anima]-  across.    The  contractioii  gradually  aug- 

lea.'  The  minuteiiess  of  animalcules  ments,  and  the  animalcule  is  at  lengu 

qMSBBS  the  conception  of  the  human  changed  into  two  spherules  connected  oy 

JDd.    Leeuwenhoek  calculates  that  the  a  single  point    At  last  they  separate,  and 

SB  of  some  is  to  that  of  a  mite,  as  the  two  perfect  animals  are  produced.    Other 

DB  of  a  bee  to  that  of  a  horse ;  a  hun-  kinds  divide  in  different  manners,  which 

ad  cMhers  wOl  not  exceed  the  thickness  we  have  not  room  to  describe.    We  will 

a  single  hair;  and  ten  thousand  of  a  mention  only  the  vo2i>oxf2o6ator,  a  globular 

lerent  species  may  be  contained  in  the  animalcule  of  a  greenish  color,  visible  by 

loe  occupied  b^  a  grain  of  sand.    The  the  naked  eye.    It  is  frequently  found  in 

»t  powerful  microscopes  can  only  dis-  the  water  of  ditches  and  marshes  abound- 

ver  points  in  motion  in  the  fluid,  gradu-  ing  with  growing  vegetables,  as  well  as 

y  decreasing  until  they  become  imper-  those  in  a  decomposing  state.    Its  mode 

pdble  to  the  view.    The  shape  of  ani-  of  progression  is  by  revolving  on  itself 

ilcules  is  infinitely  diversificMl :  one  is  like  a  sphere ;  whence  its  name.    This 

kMDg  slender  line ;  another  is  coiled  up  animalcule  consists  of  extremely  transpa- 

»  an  eel  or  a  serpent ;  some  are  circu-  rent  membranaceous  substances,  contain- 

\  elliptica]  or  globular ;  others  resem-  injE:  minute  globules  irregularly  dispersed 

i  a  triangle  or  a  cylinder.    Some  re-  within  it    On  examination  with  a  very 

inUe  thin,  flat  plates,  and  some  may  be  powerful  magnifier,  tlie  globules  appear  to 

mpared  to  a  number  of  thin  articulated  be  so  many  young  volvoxes,  each  provid^ 

BdsL    One  is  like  a  funnel ;    another  with  its  diaphanous  membmne,  and  vrithin 

B  a  bell ;  others  cannot  be  compared  to  that  again  is  involved  another  race  of  de- 

J  object  fiimiliar  to  our  senses.    Cer-  scendants.    Some  observers  have  discov- 

n  animalcules,    such  as  the  proteua  ered  even  down  to  the  fifUi  generation  in 

fmtnMj  can  chan^  their  figure  at  pleas-  the  parent ;  others  have  not  been  able  to 

i^  bemg  sometimes    extended  to   an  see  farther  than  the  third.    When  the. 

moderate  length,  at  other  times  con-  volvoxes  have  attained  a  certain  maturity, 

ided  to  a  point    One  moment  they  the  included  young  begin  to  move ;  they 

B  inflated  to  a  sphere,  the  next  com-  detach  themselves  frovA  the  parent,  and 

ei^  flaccid ;  and  then  various  eminen-  successively  escaping  from  the  investing 

B  Will  project  from  the  surface,  altering  membrane,  swim  about    When  all  have 

em  apparently  into  animals  entirely  dit-  Icfl  it,  the  common  envelope,  or  mother, 

rent    Their  peculiar  motion  is  not  less  becomes  motionless,  bursts  and  disappears, 

markable.     In  several  spoeics  it  consists  Then  the  new  volvoxes  rapidly  increase 

'  incessant  gyration  on  the  head  as  a  in  size ;  their  included  globules  likewise 

nire,  or  round  a  particular  point,  as  if  grow,  they  begin  to  move,  the    parent 

le  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipse.    The  pro-  bursts,  and  die  young  swim  at  large.    By 

essioo  of  others  is  by  means  of  leaps  or  isolating  these  animals  in  watch-glasses, 

tdulations ;  some  swim  with  the  velocity  the  thirteenth  successive  generation  from 

an  arrow ;  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  a  single  parent  has  been  obtained.    The 

em ;  some  drag  their  bodies  along  as  if  dangers  to  which  animalcules  are  exposed 

ith  peinflil  exertion,  and  others  seem  to  infinitely  exceed  those  attendant  on  the 

main  in  perpetual  rest.    Their  food  is  larger  animals,  not  only  from  the  noxious 

It  yet  indisputably  ascertained.     Proba-  qualities  imparted  to  infusions  but  from 

fit  consists  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  evaporation.     According  to  MilUer,  sev- 

itter ;  and  they  also  prey  on  eacli  other,  eral  of  the  larger  8})ecies  are  destroyed, 

ley  propagate  by  eggH,  by  living  foetuses,  and  totally  dissolved,  by  simple  contact 

d  by  a  portion  of  the  body  being  de-  with  the  air.    Some  he  has  seen  decom- 

:bed.     Whether  they   have  any  union  posed  on  approaching  the  edge  of  a  drop; 

sexes,  like  the  larger  animals,  is  keenly  and  others,  amidst  the  rapidity  of  their 

ntested.     The  mo»Je  of  the  multiplica-  course,  have  been  dissolved  in  a  moment 

0  oi  animalcules,  by  division  into  two  Too  much  heat  and  cold  are  alike  fatal  to 
more  parts,  was  first  obsen^ed  by  M.  de  them ;  the  anfruiU{B  of  vinegar,  however, 
lUSBure.  If  one  of  the  kinds  of  animal-  can  endure  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Doc- 
Ibb  propagating  in  this  manner  is  isolat-  tor  Power  remarks  tliat  the  vinegar  may 

1  in  a  watch  glass,  tlie  traces  of  a  con-  be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  over, 
icdon  around  the  middle  of  the  body  and  they  will  still  remain  as  lively  as  ever. 
icomes  visible,  which  marks  incipient  Some  animalcules  can  be  revived  after  the 
viaon.  The  stricture  soon  increases  vital  functions  have  been  suspended  for  a 
Bensibly,  and  tlie  animal  then  somewhat  long,  perhaps  an  unlimited,  time.  This  is 
aemblea   a   blown  bladder   tied    tight  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  wheel  ani- 
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nuA,  a  singular  animalcule.    When  the  mured  the  wonU«  of  the  barber, 

water  containing  this  animal  evaporates,  the  secret  wmi  divulged. 
it  becomes  languid,  the  shape  alteni,  and        Middle  Ages  ;  that  period,  in 

the  animal  to  app<*arance  dies.    Its  figure  tory  of  Kuro|ie,  which  liegins  i 

is  now  so  diminished  and  distorted  as  to  final  <lestrucuon  of  tlie  Roman 

have  little  resemblance  to  the  hving  ani-  and,  by  some  historians,  is  consic 

mal.    It  grows  dry  and  hard ;  yet  the  an-  end  with  the  reformation  ;  by  odM 

inial  may  still  be  revived,  on  being  mois-  the  discover)*  of  America ;  by  och* 

tened,    aAer    days,    months,    and    even  the    conquest    of  Constaiitinopl* 

yeam.     It  has  been  said  that  those  which  again,  b^'  some,  with  the  inventk 

have  been  dead  tor  yeani,  revive  as  soon  art  of  printing ;  all  of  which  niay  ' 

as  those  that  have  been  dry  only  a  few  ac'conling  to  the  sfieciai  |HirT»uM 

hours.     Fontana  revived  them  atler  being  historian.    In  general,  it  may  be  i 

dry  for  two  years.    The  pn*sence  of  sand  middle  ages  emhrace  that  period  o 

with  the  water  is  absolutely  nec(*ssary  for  in  which  the  feudal  syrtein   wa 

their  revival    Animalcules  an^  fiHind  in  lishiMl  and  develo|N>d,  4luwn  to  t 

the  seminal  fluid,  but  in  none  of  the  other  pmiiiinent  events  which  neccftairi 

fluiilsof  the  animal  ImmIv,  if  recent.  its  ovenhrow,    tliough   its  coiise 

Midas,  the  son  of  (Fimlius  and  Cyhele,  and  influence  are  still  very  ohsrr 

was  an  ancient  king  of  Phr}'gia,  of  whom  the  states  (»f  Kumiie.    (See  Feudai 

many  fables  are  relatini.    His  story  lias  and  Chivalry.)    The  first  c(^nturie 

the  naiveU  of  a  nursery  tale.    While  he  mitldle  uge»i  are  of\en  termini  the  dt 

was  yet  in  the  cnuUo,  the  ants  f»ut  com  in  — a  name  which  they  certainly 

his  mouth,  and  the  soothsayer)*  prophesied  Still,  however,  tiie  destruction  of  the 

that  he  would  acquin*  great  rich(*s.  When  institutions,  by  the  imi|Hion  of  U 

he  was  king,  and  Bacchus  was  travelling  trib(*s,  is  ofU*ii  unduly  lainenti*d, 

thivugh    Plirj'gia,  Silenus  lost  his  H-ay,  beiifticial  coiisequenc4*s  attcmliog 

and  strayiHl  to  the  court  of  the  king.    Mi-  hwkfd.     Tnie  it  is,  that   many 

das  hfwpiuMy  entertained  him,  and  con-  acquisitittns,  which  hu«l  cost  niaiik 

ducted  him  l«ck  to  liacchiis,  who  pennit-  of  tuil  and  lalM>r,  wen*  l(»st  in  the 

ttni  MiJastochiMMM*  whati*v«'r  n*com|)enso  wnM:k,and  only  n»gaiii«*«l  by  tlie  e 

he  pleased.    Mi<las  nM|u<>st«*d  that  every  many  succemive  p'iirrati«>i is;  tlie 

tiling  he  touched  might  become  gold,  and  »f  civilization  wrn*  tmmplfd  utw 

tlie  ^1  grant<-4l  his  wi.<<li.    Hut  when  even  by   Ukritunuis  warriors;   the  ci\i 

his  food  was  traii'^ttirineil  into  gi»|il  at  his  «)}M'iiiriit  i>f  stMMft\  Mitft'n-il  a  miii« 

touch,  he  iiiiplon'tl  liarchus  to  tiikt^  luirk  shock;    tho>4*  nation:*  to  whh'ii 

the  fatal  privil«*gi*.     The  e^ni  then  com-  civih/ation  liad  «v\ti'nil««l  pn-\MMi< 

niamlfd  hitii  to  go  up  the  river  I'uctojiis,  gri'nt  in^anon  nf  thr  'rfntnnir  tnS 

un«i  t<i  dip  his  hfud  in  the  sourct>s  of  the  thmwii  K-irk,  in  a  irn>ut  fiir.-L-nn', 

^irruin,   and   atbTwards    to    liath<*   in   it.  prinii'\alharli;irisni,*aiiilthi-nnnil\ 

Tin'  pn»(N>rty  (tftRUiMlonniiiL'  every  thin!?  for  in(h\idual  uidi-p-iiilfiiof  in  ih< 

into  j:i»ld  w.'w  thru  tRin)>tiTn'il  to  iUr  wa-  «'ni  iriln's,  L'n'atly  n-lardr«!   i)tf  d* 

tfix  ofttif  i*artohis.     i*an  and  A|Mdlo  up-  iiu'nt  of*  pnhhr  ami   pri\atr  IrtM. 

poiiiti'il  Miiias  ami  TnioliiH  their  unipin'S  some  mnntriis,  ha>  entin-ly  pn-t 

in  a  nni^iral  ivtnti'st.     >lid(Ls  t'uve  to  the  n*f5ular   ri\il   rnnMttiiiii>n.      Tin" 

synnx  ol'i'un  the  pp'terenee  u\er  the  Ivn*  admit  all  tliis  w*'  tisR  \\li«'tht  r  th< 

of  AfNilio,  and  was  thi-ri'fore  puni^hel|  hy  d"p|ttn'  thf  irniptinn  nftht^  ii:\riinr 

the  iatit-r  with  a  |mir  of  ilea's  <'ars.    Ileiirt*  well  awan*  ot'  the   eiii»rni«>n!«   dt 

the  pliRM' f/irj  o/*  .l/i'/fM,  otN'ii   iN'stfiWed  whi«*h    Kninim    ei\ih/alii*fi    had 

upon  i^'iioRnit    erities.      Midiis  now  e\-  mieil  r     Wliilf.  hn\\e\iT.  ihi' inr.r 

ertetl  hinisi>U'to  e«in«'eal  tliis  «iniain«'rit  of  tlie  wi»rKI  Mitri-n-il   fnmt  tin*  ih  < 

his  heail  hy  his  ni\al  cap:   hut  he  was  of  Konianei\ili/ati«>!i.  Iui.»  U'l  n  •'(ii 

ohliifeil  to   nnrovrr   his    head  undrr  tht>  mted,  then*  i;*,  i>n  th<-  tiihi  r  hand. 

liaiaU  «if  hiM  hair-dfrsMT;  and,  ahhou^h  of  jM*r>!*»ii'».  %\ho  land  lU*-  rimditiKi; 

tilt.'  kini;  «»nhn'd  M-rn-cy  under  the  ?<*•-  ro|M'  «lnrin«:  the  nidi-!H"'*^  tif  thf 

\envi  |K*nal(>,  \fi  th»-  si-erel  weighed  up-  ages,  in  a  spirit  of  romaniii*  i  xagg 

.til  the  hariNTho  hta\ily  that,  lo  unhnrden         •  Th.M-  u.iv.'.m.  .u  i-nt  ..|  ..i.l  .r. 

his  iiiiml,  he  dufr  n  h<i|e  in  the  irroinid,  h;i<l   iiii«li<ii><ii  •!!%    ;i.l\:i.ii  ■ .!   m-i.ii   ■- « 

ami  whisfN-riMl  in  it,  **  kinjj  Miita<i  hasiu(!>«*s  *•'  ""■"»  "'■"  *  **'■■ '»  '■"    *  •  '•  '■■  •  ••' 

ean-r  and    then    ro\rn-d    up   the    hoh-.  I'*'."''  I'""'*'  '  "" "»  '■"*•:-;»•   ' 

r-.M.n  alit  r  we^-ds  spmnir  up  on  this  j.|M.t.  „,,  ,,,,,.;,, ..,  i,,.  ,;..„,'„.  ,,.^  ^  ...  ,.,., 

Miijch,  when  moved  by  Uie  wind,  mur-  x.iii»ii 
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that  of  certain  philoeophers,  mora  intoleiaUe  the  pride  of  the  nohilkyy 

reated  the  savage  state  as  that  the  greater  became  the  prosperity  and 

to  nourish  and  preserve  vir-  powerofthe  cities,  which  grew,  at  ieogtb, 

e  showing  ignorance  of  his-  so  great  that,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  these 

her  of  man.     Any  one  may  repubhcs  were  formidaole  even  to  the 

i  he  pleases  on  such  subjects,  emperor.   In  Airagon,  the  third  estate  was 

leculaidons  are  foreign  to  the  fully  developed  as  eariv  as  the  twelfth 

toiy,  whose  proper  office  is  to  centuiy.    In  England  the  pities,  in  con- 

nd  show  the  influence  of  past  junction  vrith  the  barons^  obtained  the 

succeeding.    The  feudal  sys-  Magna  ChartOf  in  1215^  and,  in  France, 

Europe  with  powerful  bar-  they  increased,  in  consequence,  from  the 

nng  large  landed  estates,  and  circumstance  that  Louis  the  Fat  and  his 

g  the  services  of  numerous  successors,  paiticulariy  Philip  the  Fair, 

srents,  and  vrith  inferior  lords^  200  years  after  him,  found  it  their  best 

f  the  former.    They  were  all  policy  to  protect  them  against  the  nobility« 

f  land,  with  arms  perpetually  and  thereby  increase  their  own  means  m 

ids,  too  proud  to  follow  any  resisting  that  order.  But  the  cities  of  these 

t  those  of  honor,  which  thev  countries  never  attained  the  importance 

ives  created,  and  despising  ail  of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy.    What 

ceful  occupations  as  ignoble,  single  cities  could  not  accomplish,  was 

)bey  and  to  serve.    I^  there-  effected  by  the  union  of  several;  as  the 

ases  not  belongiug  to  the  mill-  league  of  the  Lombard  cities  in  Italy ;  the 

vished  to  nreserve  their  inde-  Hanseatic,  Rhenish  and  Suabian  l^gues, 

hey  coula  succeed  only  by  in  Gennany  (see   JEUibf^   and    HanStaiie 

ii  would  afford  them  the  means  Leag%tt\  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  as 

irotection,  and  enable  them  to  great  and  formidable  powers.    Under  the 

ir  various  callings  unmolested,  protection  of  such  toociations,  and  shel- 

acquire  wealth  in  money  and  tered  by  the  walls  of  the  cities,  all  arts  and 

h  would  serve  as  a  counter-  trades,  and   every   kind  of  civilization, 

landedpossessions  of  the  feu-  made  rapid  progress.    Many  of  the  im- 

Acy.    This  necessity  gave  rise  portent  inventions,  which  we  now  prize  so 

JmaU  cultivators,  at  met  under  nighly,  originated  among  the  citizens  of 

>n  and  superintendence  of  the  these  small  free  states,  or  were  suggested 

ope  and  abbots,  to  whom  they  by  their  active  commercial  and  manufto- 

y  became  so  formidable,  arose,  turing  spirit.    With  constitutions  similar 

i  (portieuiariy  in  the  eleventh  to  those  of  antiquity,  the  same  spirit  ap- 

ough  their  own  industry  and  peered  to  be  awakened ;  all  the  virtues 

te  of  prosperity,  which  enabled  and  vices  of  Athens,  Sparta  and  Rome, 

chase  their  freedom,  and  soon  are  found  in  the  free  states  of  Italy,  where 

by  force.    They  did  not  re-  even  the  climate  resembled  that  of  the  re- 

lary ;  but  small  states  began  to  publics  which  had  perished   1500  years 

pieat  ones;  and  the  most  of  before.     There  was  the  same  love  of 

le  so  bold  as  to  acknowledge  country,  strict  morals,  and  valor,  the  same 

except  the  highest  authority  (but  more  violent)  party  contests,  the  same 

itry  to  which  Uiey  belonged,  changes  of  administration,  and  ambitious 

b  walls,  impenetrable  by  the  intrigues,  the  same  (thouffh  differently  d^- 

y  art  of  the  time,  secured,  in  rect^)  love  of  arts  and  knowledge.    But 

with  the  valor  of  the  citizens,  the  communities  were  not  exempt  from 

1  of  the  cities,  and  protected  the  influence  of  the  domineering  spirit 

he  tyrants  of  the  land ;  well-  of  the  times,  which  they  opposed.    The 

J  institutions  preser>'ed  peace  overwhelming  power  of  individuals,  so 

ity  within,  and  were  secured  dangerous  to  all  free  states, became,  through 

th  acquired  by  trade  and  man-  this  spirit,  doubly  formidable,  and  compel- 

adustry.    Many  of  the  nobility  led  the  oppressed  portion  of  the  citizens, 

attracted  by  the  good  order  in  the  same  distress  which  had  given  rise 

rity  of  the  cities,  established  to  their  parent  city,  to  have  recourse  to 

there,  and  were  ambitious  of  the  same  means  of  reliefl    They  bound 

he  offices  of  government  in  themselves  together  for  the  protection  of 

lonwealths.    In  fact,  they  soon  their  rights.    Such  associadons,  usually 

i  exclusive  possession  of  them,  formed  among  people  of  the  same  trade, 

'  the  cities.    The  looser  the  and  having  for  their  object,  next  to  secu- 

lization  in  any  state,  and  the  rity  from  external  enemies,  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  internal  order  in  these  stormy  hundreds  of  youths  and  maidc 

times,  were  ciUlmi  corporaHons,  or  f(viidsj  flower  of  tlieir  ag<e,  nhuttiiiir  t 

and  were  under  the  direction  of  a  master,  up  in  gloomy  wailis  or  n*tirir 

The  Rtrictest  regulations  ap|)eare(i  neces-  d(*scrt<i,  and  H|iending  their  livii 

nry  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.     No  and  iienance ;  we  yearly  si-e 

une^   witliout   sen'iiig  an  appruntiresliip  l)an*foot  and  fasting,  travelling  i 

of  years,  and  acK'ancing  tiirough  certain  dred  miles,  over  s(*a  and  land, 

degrees,  could  become  a  memlMT.    At  a  thegraveof  tlieir Master;  we si'« 

hiter  fieriod,  admission  into  the  corpora-  of  Uiousaiids  thronging  thither 

tion  was  nurchase<l  by  individuals  who  to  agi»,  witli  tiie  cniss  and  swt 

did  not  follow  the  businew  of  the  mem-  risk  of  life,  to  deliver  the  llcdv 

bers,  but  wishe<l  to  share  iu  the  advan-  the  pollution  of  infidels.    This 

tages  of  the  associations.      F'or  in  the  tic  spirit  was  i>eculiariy  suitabi 

fourteeutli  century,  the  corporations  be-  tlie  ferocity  of  the  age;   but 

came  so  powerful  as  to  obtain  almost  men  artfully  turned  it  to  their  o 

exclusive  |>oMession  of  the  government  puqtoscs.    Intolerance,  the  deti 

of  the  cities,  which,  until  this  period,  the  tht^  Jews  and  heretics,  tli«*  hixur 

nobility  had  mostly  retained  in  their  own  dor  of  the  |ni|ni1  court,  and  thi-  a 

hands.     The    corporations    now    tmight  ing  system  (»f  the  hierarchy, 

tliem  that,  as  they  contributetl  not  to  the  unhappy  fruitsof  tliis  rriirituken 

pros|)entv  of  tlie  city  by  their  industry,  it  opposition  to  tlie  secular  }N>wer, 

did  not  become  tliem  to  govern  iL    ^'he  the  feudal  system,  and  MippuR 

nobility,  so  far  as  they  coutinueci  in  tlie  annies  of  vaivuls,  the  |»o|>e  flir; 

city  alter  this  n*moval  from  |M)wer,  prv-  the  an*hhisho{M,  bisho|is  and  | 

served  themselves  in  close  conu«'xion,  and  mon;  fnmi  the  giMieruU  of  r\'liih 

tliose  who  nvided  in  the  country  formed  pmvincialsjabltotsand  riionkNa 

confederacies  against  the   fiower  of  the  anny,  invincible  thniughiisitiiu 

cities.      Awociutions  whicli,  to  the  liest  conHcience,and  through  the  spiri 

men,  api^earLtl  the  only  means  of  security  (»ns  whieli  iN'longiNl  to  ii  and  I 

from  tli<r  dis(»nlers  of  the  time,  liecame  so  From  the  gi>neral  Itelief  in  )ii« 

univenul,  that,  almost  ever>'  where,  |iersoiis  of  the  |M>wer  to  twikv  happy  tuv 

of  the  same  trade  or  pmfi*twion  were  close-  in  Itoth  worlds,  to  bind  and'  Vnr 

ly  united,  and  had  certain  laws  and  n*gula-  nity,  the  |mi|m>  ndcd,  wiili  al»«< 

tjons  among  then isi> Ives.     Kiiowlediri*  it-  the  inin«lHnt'('iiriMiMn!*.     AM  th 

self,  in  tin*  nniver^ilies,  was  ohli«r«:4l  lo  do  the  WeM  iirkii«)\\li>(l;*i'il  hiin  a- 

liornugtr  to  this  spirit,  and  the  Ijlieml  arts  vieeL'«'n'nt  i>r  t*hri>t.     >1aii\  w< 

thcuiM'ives,  in  tin'  lattrr  jMirt  ot'thi*  tnithlle  to  hini ;  many  tril>iitar\  :  alim'- 

agt'H,wen'fett*'re«tl>ythen'stniint.«ofcor|M>-  difiit  and  siil>|r<*(  t«>  him,  nr. 

niUnur* {m'v Mtub r-siti^i rit),  tui  thnl  knowl-  time,  %irtifMN  i>t'a  vain  n  MMaiit- 

ed^fe  as  well  as  arts  \vu>  pn'veiit«'il  fmni  tinu*  in  whirh  littlf  idea  wa^^t 

attuiiiiiig  that  iN*rleetifiii  whirh  the  H'riire  ot'   n^tniiniii;:    priii«*i<4   li\    f..i 

life  4>f  the  city  H4'«>Mie<l  to  pminisi'  theni ;  laws,  niid    when   tlit*   spini  nt' 

lor  nothing  nii>n'  iinpfdes  their  pn>«;n'ss  allowiMi  tiu-rn  t<t  dan' whati  \i  r  < 

than  that  pr« tan (r;,  th<»w  pn>seriptivf  and  do,  ii  w:l«<  an  iiifMiinabh' ail\:i 

CiMiipuls*>ry  riile$sthat  idolatrous  \rncraiion  tht*   |m>|h*    aiilfd   thi*    |Hf|iif    t 

for  oltl  iiiMitniions,  whi«'h  an*  in>i-();iniM«'  Hfs  in  «t|»|Mi<«itiun  tn  thtir  iiMir|i. 

iVoni  f\irU  assiieiations.     So  alxithe  most  the  lti\tir>.  (Tu<l!\,ain!>iipiii.  ai 

n:niarkahli'inMitiitii>nof  that  lime,  its  ehar-  to  th«'  ihlfu^iitn  nf  kiMiwIitiiri-.  v 

arirriMJr    prmhietion — ehi\alry — t-xhihit-  vath-d  th»*  i*h  ru'V.  t'ntin  tl^- |f  |< 

ed  all  the  |N'i*idiaritics  of  the  (*iir|Ninitioiis.  tin*  |t)\\f>t  iim  ndieant  triar.  !i:t<«  i 

War   w;l*<   tin*    protrs>ion  of  the  nohh'x.  Main  ii|m»ii  tin  o4' tiim  •«.      In  \ii:' 

No  nrie  •»f  tln-ir  onh'r,  who   wil-*   miK   a  hkf  Arimlil  itt' Hnx'ia  and  iIm   V 

kni«:hi,  eoiiM   U-ar  a   lanee  or  ef>niniaiid  Wicklitft-.  Ilii>s,  ami  tlM-ir  tMl* 

cavatrv  ;  ami  the  si'r\ in-??  of  years  Ji-«<  «u  d«'avor   Ut   n\rnhro\%    ihf    hi«  r 

atti'udant    or   .S4{iiin',    uen*   neee>sary    to  n'niimlih>r  iIh' |N-opl«>  ot'[hr  «im:{ 

entitli' r\rn  om*  ot'ihe  hi::h«>t  onirr  to  In>  purity   of  thi*   priniiii\«'   rliun-l 

duhlM>«l  a  knight.     Hiii  Hpiirt*.  kni^rht  and  ioiuul  thfir  i*i>nifni}»iiranf5,  nm 

Uimn    were   all    in<«pin-il    with  the  wuit«'  ihi' siipn-niai*\  ot*  ih«- rhiin*h.  h< 

spirit  itf  honor,  pri'i<\  love  unil  dfvittion.  tor  trt-fdoin  ot*  niiiid.  and    iri«r 

TIm'  n-li*:iouM   /t-al   of   tlu*   middle   u^vh  thi-ir  n*nioh«.innH*r>;  and  tMr<r 

pn nI need  ai*ti<»ns  almost  ineonoei\aliie  to  dt'a\on<,  ui  a  ^rn  .it   nn'tL-iip-,  tail 

the  cooler  spirit  of  uur  time.      We  see  hierarchy    uas  able  to  i-rvct    i 
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s  Mffiun  new  enemies ;  mendicant  of  the  nations,  which  belonff  to  it  Next  to 

9  and  the  inquisition  were  instituted  these  stories  stand  the  eoufdlv  old  take  of 

went  the  dawning  Ught  of  the  thir-  the  British  king  Arthur,  nis  Round  TiUe, 

h  century  from  entering  the  kingdom  and  the  Sangraaly  which,  in  accordance 

afaiesB;  excommunications  and  in-  with  old  British  or  Cymric  fid>les,  were 

:tB  held  Christendom  in  terror ;  till  at  sung  in  France,  and  afterwards  by  German 

h,  when  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  minstrels,  and  to  which  TShardy  Parzivaly 

■on  of  a  firee  spirit  of  investigation,  TVistanj  Amrii,  Lokengrin,  Gmiwttn,  Dan- 

stabliahment  of  a  more  rational  order  id  of  Bkunenthaly  the  Enchanter  Maimi 

marchies,  and  the  cooling  of  reli^ous  and  others  belong.    To  these  two  was 

iuiasm,  announced  that  the  middle  added  a  third,  originally  French,  collection 

were  drawing  to  a  close,  Luther  of  stories,  of  Chariemagne  and  Ma  Peen^ 

lairaed  that  Europe  would  no  longer  of  Roland,  the  EnchaiUer  MaUgys,  and  the 

eld  in  leading-strings.    The  apes  of  Four  Sons  of  Haumon.    The  romance  of 

h  we  have  been  sfx^king,  so  full  of  Amadis  de  Uaul  Belongs  peculiariy  to  the 

» and  adventures,  of  pride  and  dar-  Spani^,  and  to  neither  of  these  three 

sf  devodon  and  love,  must  have  been  collections.      (See.  Chiwdry,)      Besides 

:c  times.    The  knights  were  particii-  these  subjects,  the  poetic  appetite  of  the 

disposed  to  poetic  views  by  lives  middle    ages   seized    upon   the   historic 

t    between  battle  and  love,    festive  events  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  pai^ 

p   and    religious  exercises.      Hence  ticulorly  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

lee  poets  first  appearing  among  the  and  the  crusades,  likewise  upon  Scripture 

hts  m  the  twelfth  century.    In  south-  histor>',  and  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the 

France,  where    chivalry    was   first  ancient  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  for 

Jished,  we  see  the  first  sparks  of  mod-  new  poetical  works.    But  whether  from 

)ootry.    The  Provencal  Troubadours,  political  causes,  or,  as  we  believe,  from 

principally  sung  at  the  court  of  Be-  the  downfall  of  chivalry,  and  from  an  in- 
arius  of  Toulouse,  are  the  founders  creasing  spirit  of  reflection,  the  last  cen- 
Soon  after  them,  the  French  Trou-  turies  of  the  middle  ages  were  highly 
I  (mhiitriera)  and  the  German  Minne-  unfavorable  to  poetry.  The  voice  or  the 
SIS  sang  in  their  mother  tongue ;  the  minstrel  was  almost  entirely  silent  in  Ger- 
ms at  first,  from  mistrust  of  meir  vul-  many,  France  and  Spain,  even  in  the  four- 
tongue,  in  the  Provencal ;  and  the  teenth  century ;  but  Italy  had  now  its  Po- 
lish, fhom  the  same  cause,  in  the  trarchandBoccaccio,audEnglanditsChau- 
ich  language.  But  the  minstrels  soon  cer.  In  the  tliirteentli  century,  there  was 
led,  among  the  latter  also,  a  na-  not  a  story  in  the  cycles  above-mentioned, 
d  poetry ;  and  the  Italians,  at  a  later  which  was  not  eagerly  sung  by  many 
x]»  afler  the  great  Dante  brought  the  poets ;  and  more  than  1400  love  songs,  by 
:an  dialect  into  honor,  obtained,  by  186  poets  of  this  century,  are  contained  in 
mprovement  of  it,  a  high  poetic  fame,  the  Manesse  collection  alone  (see  Maneaae) ; 
Ipain,  the  Catalonian  poetry  was  the  but  hardly  a  single  poet  appeared  among 
9  as  the  Provencal,  but  the  Castilian  the  knights,  afler  the  fourteenth  century. 
Portuguese  borrowed  more  from  the  The  epic  poems  of  fonner  times  gave 
)ian&  With  lyric  poetry  the  epic  was  place  to  prose  romances,  in  which  their 
developed  in  great  beauty  and  power,  stories  were  diluted,  and  the  lyric  poetry, 
nystictone,  its  indefinite  longing  for  in  France  and  Gennany,  fell  into  the 
dthing  more  elevated  than  the  reali-  rude  hands  of  die  Master-singers  (q.  v.), 
of  earth,  entitie  us  to  distinguish  this  who,  by  a  studied  observance  of  rules, 

fixim  the  ancient,  by  the  name  of  preserved  its  formal  existence.    So  did  it 

Dilic.    (See  Romantic,)   The  romantic  continue  till  the  fifteenth  century,  which, 

9  ofthe  middle  ages  are  mostiy  confined  attentive  only  to  the  great  events  thai 

ree  cycles  of  stories.    Italy  remained  a  were  in  i)reparation,   and  the  struggles 

rr  to  these,  but  her  great  Dante  was  which  preceded  them,  and  actuated  by 

them  all,  and  stSod  high  above  the  spirit  of  reflection  firom  which  they 

If  though  the  tone  of  love  and  devo-  proceeded,  was  far  removed  from  that 

which  predominates  in  his  poem,  free  flow  of  feeling  which  had  a\en  birth 

ng  from  the  character  of  the  times,  to  the  poetry  of  the  past  time.    It  was  not 

mst  of  these  cycles  of  stories  is  the  tru-  till  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 

lerman  ^tbduntrtnj  and  the  stories  of  eariy  spirit  of  poetry  lived  only  in  remem- 

fHedf  MUa,  metrich  of  Bemcj  OinUy  brance,  that  Ariosio  took  the  Mories  of 

^didritch  and  fVolfdietrichy  and  other  Charlemagne^  peers  firom  the  nuneryf 

les  of  the  time  of  the  general  migration  and  gave  them  new  dignity.    Spain  aod 
OL.  VIII.               40 
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England  received  a  new  national  poetiy  and  convents.  But  their  fiteniy  hbon 
from  Cervantes  and  Shakspeare.  But  were  confiiied  to  the  copying  of  the  old 
how  great  is  tiie  difTerence  between  these  writers,  particulariy  the  fiithen  of  tlie 
creative  ^niuscs,  complete  mastors  of  church,  and  to  accounts  of  the  oecor- 
their  subjects,  who  poured  fbrth  their  rences  of  the  times  in  memm  chnmiclML 
whole  souls  in  their  poetry,  so  that  one  Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  theok 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  Through  their  activity  the  valuable  le- 
feeling  which  inspires,  the  fancy  which  mains  of  ancient  times,  matmals  and  io- 
adoms,  or  the  understanding  which  regu-  citements  to  new  improvements,  htTe 
latcs  them,  and  whoso  humorous  (onen  been,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  to  as; 
ironical)  lone  proclaims  tliem  the  off-  and  from  their  annals  we  gather  our  ody 
spring  of  modern  times,  and  those  simple  knowledge  of  the  events  imd  mannen  cf 
IK>ets  of  tlie  middle  ages,  who  took  ttie  that  time.  Moreover  the  Latin  litentme, 
world  as  it  was,  and  were  ratlier  tlie  or-  which  was  common  to  all  the  peonfe  of 
gans  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  people,  the  West,  not  merely  in  die  affiun  of  the 
than  independent  poets !  Among  the  arts  chureh,  but  in  science  and  puUic  truiBU- 
of  the  middle  ages,  architecture  was  dis-  tions,  produced  a  certain  agreement  in 
tinguished  by  its  peculiar  character.  In  their  general  character,  which  contriboted 
the  noblest  buildings  of  antiquity,  the  fonn  much  to  promote  intercoiuse  and  iroprove- 
of  the  first  rude  dwclliug-houses  is  not  to  ment  The  E^ast  has  no  middle  ase,  fiiw 
be  mistaken;  they  appear  only  as  the  that  of  Europe  ;  yet  the  introduction 
ornamented  forms  of  abodes  which  ne-  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  ArabiG  lite- 
cessity  created,  and  can  only  bo  called  rature,  make  epochs  there.  But  as  tbe 
fine  buildings ;  but  the  Gothic  arcliitec-  spirit  of  man  is  hostile  to  a  partial  devel- 
turo  of  the  middle  age  was  founded  on  a  opement,  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  the  need 
deep  and  sreat  conce|)tion.  This  concep-  of  thinking  was  again  felt  in  Europe ;  the 
tion,  which  appears  in  tlie  union  of  the  taste  for  knowledge  awoke,  here  and  tbeie^ 
fffujideur  of  great  masses  with  the  most  partly  by  means  of  the  monasteries,  but 
finished  delicacy  of  parts,  was  the  repre-  afterwards  through  tlie  arts  and  induauy 
scntation  of  the  world.  The  other  arts,  which  prevailed  in  the  cities ;  study  wm 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fiAeciith  encouraged  by  Henry  II  of  England,  tbe 
centuries,  came  from  Greece  into  the  Hohenstaufen,  St  Louis,  tlie  Alphonns 
Western  world,  atuiined  ihoir  greatest  and  other  intellectual  princes.  From  these 
splendor,  in  tlie  middle  ugos,  upon  the  times  (the  periods  of  Lanfranc,  Abehri 
Lowor  Rhine  and  in  luily.  (See  German  John  of  Salisliury,  and  others),  the  middle 
Pavnlingy  and  Italian  Jirt.)  The  weak  ages  produced  distinguished  individuals, 
side  of  the  middle  a^es  is  die  scientific,  whom  the  coldness  of  their  contempo- 
The  youthful  spirit  of  the  time,  bent  upon  rarias  in  the  cause  of  science  only  uipd 
action,  could  not  devote  itself  to  a  seden-  to  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of  it.  Meantime 
taiy  life  and  continued  study.  The  efforts  the  necessity  was  felt  of  defenduig  the 
of  Chadcnmgne,  to  encourage  science  and  doctrines  of  the  church  against  unbelief 
instruct  the  i)e()|)lo,  hardly  produced  any  and  heresy.  This  led  to  the  sharpenin|: 
effect  beyond  his  life  ;  for  they  were  not  in  of  the  intellect  by  dialectics;  hence  the 
the  sj)irit  of  the  tiuic.  Several  centuries  chureh  dogmatics,  or  tlieology,  w^s  fbnn- 
after  him,  the  German  tribes  considered  no  ed,  frorti  which  philosophy  at  length  pro- 
knowledge  of  use,  but  that  of  managing  ceeded.  As,  in  scholastic  tlieology,  the 
the  lance  and  the  steed.  The  barbarism  dogmas  of  the  church  were  early  received 
was  so  gi-eat,  that  most  of  the  laity,  even  as  authority ;  so,  in  the  domain  of  law«,tlie 
the  most  distinguished,  could  scarcely  Roman  code  soon  obtained  a  complete 
n?ad  or  write.  He  who  was  instructed  ascendency ;  and  the  juriaconsuks  of 
in  these,  was  considered  a  distinguished  that  time  were  never  weary  in  etudving 
scholar,  and  he  who  obtained  more  knowl-  it,  learning  it  by  heart,  and  cxpltuDing  it  by 
edge,  particularly  in  mathematics  or  natu-  glossaries  and  illustrations.  The  studenti 
ral  science,  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  philosophy  pursued  the  same  coune 
of  Ixjing  burnt  as  a  sorcerer.  But  the  willi  tlie  subtle  Aristotle,  for  whom  the 
monks,  by  their  retired  situation,  and  the  middle  ages,  although  acquainted 
leisure  which  they  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by  him  only  through  Arabic  translatioi 
the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  the  rifacimentaSj  had  an  tmboundcxl  rei . 
Latin  language,  which  the  Roman  Catlio-  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  progres 
lie  ritual  required,  were  driven  to  a  more  of  philosophy,  these  commentaries,  gkwea 
literary  employment,  to  which  they  were  and  abridgments  occasioned  the  neglect 
educated,  in  tlie  achoola  of  the  eoxL^^dx^  of  the  originaL    When  thetmion  of  schol- 
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m^  in  purtieiilar  pkces,  gave  birth  to  Charlemagne.  This  had  only  a  flhort 
imiyenitie0y  theae  received  the  stamp  of  continuance ;  but  it  left  the  idea  of  the 
the  time,  both  in  the  corporate  character  unity  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  under 
Mrihich  was  given  them,  and  the  abeorbinff  a  spirimal  head,  and  under  the  temporal 
inmest  which  was  taken  in  the  study  of  protection  of  the  newly-revived  Roman 
dialeciics.  Only  jurisprudence,  theology,  empire — an  idea  which  had  a  powerful 
■nd  what  was  called  philosophy  (which  influence  during  the  whole  of  tlie  middle 
wwBf  in  &ct,  the  art  of  disputing  with  sub-  ages.  New  mc^fications  of  the  European 
lillj  upon  every  subject),  were  taught ;  and  states  after  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians : 
tfaeee  sciences,  especially  since  Uie  mid-  the  devastations  of  new  tribes  of  barba- 
dle  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  degenerated  rians;  of  the  Saracens  in  the  south,  of 
into  a  mere  tinkling  of  scholastic  sophistry,  the  Normans  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
Medidne,  as  regards  any  useful  purpose,  the  Hungarians  in  the  east,  all  of  whom, 
was  taught,  at  this  time,  only  by  some  at  length,  became  subject  to  the  German- 
Arabs^  and  students  of  Salerno  who  had  ic  power.  Colonies  of  the  Normans  in 
beoa  instructed  by  them ;  in  other  re-  France,  Italy  and  England.  From  these 
Beets,  it  was  a  slave  of  astrology,  and  an  romantic  adventurers  especially  proceeded 
ob|ect  of  speculation  to  ignorant  impos-  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  made  its  way 
ton,  principally  of  the  Jewish  nation,  through  all  Europe.  Christianity  gained 
Philology  nourished  in  the  time  of  Lan-  a  fooling  among  tlie  Sclavoriian  tribes. 
fianc  and  Abelard,  but  was  asain  forgot-  Struggles  between  the  spiritual  and  secu- 
len  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfm  centuries,  lar  power  convulsed  Christendom.  The 
Notwithstanding  the  unprofitable  charac-  idea  of  their  unity,  as  well  as  of  knight- 
isr  of  what  was  taught  at  this  time,  teach-  hood,  is  ennobled  in  the  crusades,  whose 
BI8  stood  in  high  esteem,  and  the  highest  success  these  discords  frustrated.  Origin 
■cademic  rank  was  considered  equal  to  of  the  cities  and  of  the  third  estate.  Com- 
knlgfathood.  The  universities,  on  their  side,  merce  with  the  East,  by  means  of  Italy 
ihowed  themselves  wortliy  such  honor  by  and  the  Hanse  towns.  Corrupdon  of  the 
liieir  independence  of  ]x>pe  and  prince,  clergy,  at  two  epoclis,  afler  Charlemagne 
Wkh  all  Its  wordilessness,  the  disputa-  and  imer  Gregory  VII.  Mendicant  orderai 
tioiiB  spirit  of  the  time  had  this  good  effect,  and  the  inquisition.  Decline  of  the  imperial 
diat  truths  were  advanced  and  maintained  dignity  in  Genuany  and  Italy.  Desola- 
in  the  universities,  which  were  alanuing  tion  of  these  countries  by  private  warfare. 
to  the  vigilant  hierarchy ;  and  Luther's  Other  kingdoms  are  now  enabled  to  ob- 
liieBefl,  in  Wittenberg,  contributed  in  no  taiu  more  solidity.  The  flourishing  of 
■mall  degree  to  bring  on  the  reformation,  new  arts  and  knowledge.  Universities. 
and  thereby  to  the  shedding  of  new  light  The  popes  humbled  by  their  dependence 
upon  science.  Yet  the  reformation  did  upon  France  and  the  great  schism. 
Dot  (as  many  are  inclined  to  believe)  give  Councils  at  Constance  and  Basle.  Sub- 
tbe  nrst  signal  for  higher  intellectual  en-  jection  of  the  Greek  empire ;  hence  the 
deavora  and  freedom  of  thought ;  it  was  formidableness  of  the  Turkish  power  to 
noher  produced  by  this  striving  and  this  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
fivedom,  which  had  originated  some  cen-  diffusion  of  learning  by  the  fugitive  schol- 
turiea  before,  with  the  flight  of  the  Greek  ars  of  Constantinople.  Printing.  The 
■ebolars  from  Constantinople,  and  the  in-  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  a 
vention  of  the  art  of  printing,  had  been  way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  Reform- 
eaeouraged  by  the  lovers  of  science  among  adon.  (See  Hallam's  View  of  the  State  of 
tlie  princes  of  Italy,  and  luid  shone  forth,  Europe  during  the  Middk  -^es  {3d  edit., 
ovan  in  Germany,  in  the  brotherhood  of  Lonaon,  1822) ;  Berington's  Jjiterary  His- 
Devcnter,  in  Wessel,  Erasmus,  Celtes,  foryq/'^JIliui^.%e9,  etc.  (London,  1814); 
Beuchlin,  and  others.  But  with  the  ap-  Sismondi's  Hist,  des  R^nubliques  Raliennes 
peaiance  of  these  men,  witli  the  rise  of  the  (3d  edit.,  Paris,  1825) ;  R{ih's  Handbuch  der 
mm  of  the  new  day,  the  romantic  twi-  Geschichte  des  MUtelaUers  (Berlin,  1818j ; 

K  of  the  middle  ages  faded  away. — We  Rehm*s  Handbueh  der  Geschichte  des  Md- 

now  give  briefly  the  chief  epochs  of  teUdters  (Marb.,  1821  seq.,  2  vols.) 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  leaving        Middleburo;  capital  of  the  province 

copious  details  to  the  articles  on  of  Zealand,  kingdom  of  Holland,  situated 


paiticular  countries  and  men.     The  for-    in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren ; 
Boation  of  separate  Germanic  states  sue-    Ion.  3®  37'  E. ;  lat  5P  3(y  N. ;  population, 


the  general  irruption  of  the  barba-    13,200.    The  town-house  was  formeriy  a 
and  was  followed,  afler  some  bun-    rich  and  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  the 
died  yean,  by  the  universal  monarchy  of    year  1256.    It  has  six  Calvinist  churches, 
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and  an  atheDfleum   or  academy,  which  divine  and  polemical  writar,  wm  bom  at 

affords  nearly  the  same  course  of  instruc-  York,  in  lo83,  and  was  the  son  of  in 

tion  as  a  university.    The  fortifications  of  Episcopal  clergyman.    He  became  a  ma- 

Middleburg  were  formerly  very  strong,  but  dent,  and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  Triaity 

are  not  now  kept  in  repair.  It  preserves  its  college,  Cambridge,  in  which  aituatioo  hie 

circular  mound  of  eaith,  divided  into  has-  attracted  some  notice  by  his  quanel  with 

dons,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  the  celebrated  doctor  fieutley  (q.  v.|,  the 

ditch.    (See  JVetherlanOB,)  master  of  his  college.    In  1724,  be  vuiied 

MiDDLEBURT ;  s  post-town,  and  capital  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  published  a  tFMt, 
of  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  both  designed  to  show  that  the  medical  profo- 
sides  of  Otter  creek ;  S2  miles  south  of  sion  was  held  in  little  esteem  by  tne  u- 
Burlington,  32  north  of  Rutland,  and  51  cient  Romans ;  and,  in  1729,  appeared  his 
soutli-west  of  Montpelier ;  Ion.  73°  1(X  W. ;  Letter  from  R^ome,  on  the  cozuormity  be- 
lat.  43°  5(y  N :  i>opulation,  in  1820,  2535 ;  tween  popery  and  paj;anism.  Not  kxif 
in  1830, 3468.  It  has  extensive  manufac-  after,  he  obtained  the  Woodwardian  pn>- 
tures  and  considemble  trade.  It  contains  fessorship  of  mineralogy,  which  he  lieU 
a  court-house,  two  academics  (one  for  till  1734,  when  he  was  chosen  librarian  to 
males  and  one  for  females),  a  college,  a  tlie  university.  In  1735,  he  published  ft 
printing-office  (which  issues  a  weekly  Dissertation  conceminff  the  Ori^n  of 
newspapQp-))  three  churches,  one  for  Con-  Printing  in  England.  His  greatest  uterwr 
gregationalists,  one  for  Methodists,  and  undertaking  was  tlie  History  of  the  lik 
one  for  Episcopalians.  The  \vidth  of  the  of  M.  T.  Cicero  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1741),  in 
river  here  is  about  170  feet,  and  there  which  he  displays  an  iutimote  acquaim- 
are  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular,  which  once  with  his  sul^ect,  accompanied  with 
afford  water-power  for  many  mills,  &c.  a  degree  of  elegance  in  his  style  and  Ian- 
There  are  two  cotton  manufactories,  a  nail  guoge  which  entide  him  to  rank  ainoog 
manufactory,  and  a  marble  manufactory,  the  principal  modem  historians  of  £ng- 
The  marble  hero  wrought  is  found  with-  land.  In  1743,  he  published  the  EpiiUes 
in  a  few  feet  of  the  manufactory.  It  is  of  of  M.  T.  Cicero  to  JBrutus,  and  of  Brums 
good  quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  to  Cicero,  with  tlie  Latin  Text  and  Eng- 
The  amount  nianufuctiired  annually  has  hsh  Notes,  a  pre&tory  Dissertation,  6ic, 
l)een  sold  for  about  $8000.  licsides  these,  In  1747,  doctor  Middleton  puUisbed 
there  are  various  otiier  manufuctures  in  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
the  village.  Middichury  college  was  incor-  Powers  which  are  supfiosed  to  liave 
]K>rated  in  1800.  It  is  {deasantly  situated,  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
Oil  ground  elevated  *M2  fi^ct  above  lake  the  carhest  Ages  through  several  eiic- 
Champlain,  and  is  a  respectable  and  flour-  cessive  Centuries.  This  treatise  broujdit 
ishing  seminary.  The  funds  of  tbe  col-  on  the  autlior  tlie  imputation  of  infidel- 
lege  are  not  large,  having  bc^'u  funned  ity,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controvert', 
solely  from  individual  gnints.  There  are  which  was  continued  after  his  death,  in 
two  college  buildings,  one  of  wood,  three  1750.  His  miscellaneous  works  liaTe 
stories  high,  contaiiiing  a  chapel  and  l)een  published  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  5 
20  rooms  for  students ;  the  other,  a  spa-  vols.,  8vo. 

cious  edifice  of  stone,  108  feet  by  40,  four         Middleton,  Arthur,    a  djstinguislied 

stories  high,  conUiining  48  rooms  for  stu-  ])atriot  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  ibe 

dents.     The  c^jlle^e   library  contains  (in  U.  States  of  America,  was  of  a  highly  rc- 

1831)  1840  volumes;  the  students' llbm-  spectable  English  Hneage.     His  gnnd&- 

ries,  2322.    The  number  of  students  is  IH);  ther  Arthur  was  a  man  of  high  standiiu; 

whole  nuinlxT  tbat  has  been  graduated,  and  great  influence  in  the  colony  of  South 

50i).  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  toler-  Ciu*olina;  and  his  father,  Ilenr)',  was  one 

ably  comphjte.      The   board  of  trustees,  of  the  presidents  of  the  first  contineDtal 

styled  "the  president  and  fellows  of  Mid-  rr)ngre88.    The  son  wasimm  in  the  y«r 

dlebury  college;,"  is  not  limited  as  to  num-  1743,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Asliley  ri^w, 

ber.    The  executive  government  is  com-  South  Carohna.    He  was  sent, at  an  early 

posed  of  a  president,  five    professors,  a  age,  to  England,  to  be  tliere  educated.  He 

lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  two   tutors,  was  first  pmced  at  the  well-known  school 

The  commencement  is  held  on  the  tliird  of  Harrow  on  the  HiU,  whence,  at  tlie  age 

Wednesday  in  August     There  are  two  of  fourteen,  he  was  transferred  to  that  of 

vacations;  one  from  commencement,  five  Westminster.     In  lioth,  he   made  gneal 

weeks,  the  other  from  the  first  Wednes-  pnjficienoy  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  cla«- 

day  in  Jonuar)',  eight  weeks.  sics.     Having  passed  regularly  tbrougfa 

Middleton,  Cony  era,  a  Ycarued^tW^^^  \^^:;eNi\:i:^>&\Ax^i^W     ho  was  entered,  Ik- 
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die  age  of  eighteen  and  nineteen,  in  and  fine  arts ;  a  finn  patriot,  and  enlight- 

y  coU^^re,  Cambridge.    He  left  this  ened  philanthropisL'' 

lioti  in  his  twenty-second  year,  with  Middletown  ;  i^city,  port  of  entiy,  and 

potation  of  a  sound  scholar  and  mor-  capital  of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut, 

1.    After  visiting  man^  parts  of  Eng-  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  34 

lie  passed  two  years  m  making  the  miles  above  its  mouth ;  15  miles  south  of 

>f  Europe.    In  1773,  he  fixed  his  Hartford,  and  25  north-north-east  of  New 

nee  at  his  birth-place.    In  the  fol-  Haven ;  Ion.  72°  54'  W. ;  laL  41*»  35^  N. : 

%  year,   he   engaged  warmly    on  population,  in  1820,  2618,"and,  including 

de  of  the  colonies,  in  the  disputes  the  township,  6479 ;  in  1830,  including  the 

en  them  and  the  mother  countiy.  township,  6892.    The  Indian  name  was 

nember  of  the  first  council  of  safety  MaUabeseek,    It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and 

a   by  the  provincial    congress   of  has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 

Carolina,  he  advocated  and  sug-  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jaiV  two  banks, 

I   the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  and  houses  of  public  worship  for  Congre- 

u'es.    After  serving  on  the  commit-  gationalists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.    In 

prepare  and  report  a  constitution  for  1816,  Middletown  owned  more  shipping 

Carolina,  he  was  elected  by  the  as-  than  any  other  town  in  Connecticut  Yes- 

j  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  sels   belonging   to    Hartford,  and  other 

n  the  con^ss  of  the  U.  States,  then  towns  on  the  river,  are  registered  hefe. 

ned  at  Philadelphia.  In  this  capaci-  The  river  is  navigable  to  Middletown  for 

signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water.    Two 

.    He  and  Hancock  formed  a  joint  miles  above  the  city,  within  the  township, 

itic  establishment,  and  exercised  a  there  is  a  village  called  Middktoum  Upper 

icent  hospitality,  which  was  deemed  Houses,  contawing  a  post-office.     Two 

rv  in  uniting  socially  the  members  miles  from  the  city,  there  is  a  lead  mine, 

the  two  extremities  of  the  Union,  which  was  wrought  during  the  war.  Acol- 

fiddleton  held  his  seat  until  1777,  lege  has  been  established  at  Middletown, 

s  strenuous  in  tlie  cause  of  inde-  styled  the  fVesleyan  University,  which  com- 

nee.     The    post  of  governor   of.  menced  uistruction  in  the  month  of  Au- 

Carolina  was  oftered  to  him  in  gust,  1831.                                       * 

but  he  declined  it  because  he  could  Midianites  ;  an  Arabian  tribe,  repre- 

Dprove  the  new  constitution  which  sented,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  de- 

nat  year  framed  for  the  state.    In  scendants  of  Midian,  son  of  Abraham  by 

he  distinguished  himself  in  the  de-  Keturah  ( Gtru  xxv,  2),  and  described  as 

of  Charleston  against  the  British,  engaged  at  an  early  period  in  a  commerce 

fterwards  ravaged  his  plantation  and  with  Egypt.    They  dwelt  in  the  land  of 

his  mansion.    In  the  following  year,  Moab  (Arabia  Petnea),  to  the  south-east 

came  their  prisoner ;  in  November,  of  Canaan.    One  portion  of  them  inhabit- 

was  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  and,  in  ed  the  country  to  the  west  of  mount  Suiai ; 

was  included  in  a  general  exchange  another  portion  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 

soners,  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia.  Dead  sea.    The  Midianitish  women  hav- 

afler  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was  ing  entered  the  Jewish  camp  and  seduced 

Dted  by  the  governor  of  South  Caro-  the  Israelites,  Moses  was  directed  by  the 

representative  in  congress.  In  1782,  Lord  to  send  12,000  men  into  their  coun- 

eneral  assembly  of  the  state  elected  try,  and  cut  oft"  all  the  inhabitants,  except 

J  the  same  station.    When  the  rev-  the  viigins.   This  order  was  executed,  and 

oaiycontest  terminated,  Mr.  Middle-  the  victors  brought  off  a  rich  booty  of 

»tuined  to  his  native  state.    He  af-  32,000  vireins,  675,000  sheep,  72,000  oxen, 

ids  served  in  the  legislature  of  South  and  61,000  asses. 

ina,  for  the  purpose  of  eftecting  a  rec-  Midwifery  is  the  art  of  aiding  and  facil- 

itkm  of  parties.    The  remainder  of  itating  childbirth,  and  of  providing  for  the 

fe  was  spent  in  elegant  aud  philo-  preservation  of  the  health  and  life  of  the 

ud  ease.   Mr.  Middleton  incurred  an  mother  during  and  after  her  delivery.    It 

use  loss  of  property  by  his  couise  is  founded  on  pbvsiological  and  patliologi- 

Lthe   revoluuon.     In  November,  cal  science.   Micfwifeiy,  in  some  form,  has 

was  seized  with  an  intermittent  been  employed  from  the  most  ancient  times, 

which  caused  his  death   Jan.  1,  even  among  the  rudest  nadons,  although 

He  has  been  justly  described  as  **a  it  was  at  fiist  veir  defective,  and  consist- 

l  of  private  worth  and  public  vurtue;  ed,  probably,  only  in  the  most  obvious 

ipUaned  in  letters,  in  the  sciences  and  mdispensable  manual  applicadons  and 
40* 
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aidB.  Even  in  the  inogt  cultivated  luuinns  hands  of  women,  that  it  was  dingrare- 
of  antiquity,  thid  nrt  was  in  a  low  state,  ful  for  a  man  to  engaf^c  in  it.  Such  ■■ 
The  l8Faelit«^  had  their  mid  wives.  TIi«!  undertaking  was  conitiilerpd  as  an  alioau- 
fint  accounts  of  flcientitic  mnlc  midwifery  nahle  attcui|>t  on  the  virtue  and  honor  ot' 
arc  to  be  found  amon;'  the  Greeks  of  the  the  female  sex,  and  he  who  ventured  upon 
ace  of  Ilip|M)crates  (ivlio  died  •^57  B.  C).  it,  as  a  magician.  In  Hamburg,  in  1321. 
From  tlic  writings  of  that  i>erio<l,  we  one  Vehes  was  condemned  tor  tliis  ol'- 
leam  that  the  obstetrical  art  hnd  then  fence  to  the  flames.  Several  books,  how- 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  ev«T,  were  puhlish«Ml  for  the  lient.*r  instrur- 
among  the  Greeks  than  in  most  \vuu  of  tion  of  midwives  in  their  profiwon.    'Tht 


a  small  {Nirt  ofthe  pn)per  mransof  aj«<i8t-  luiutoniy,  which  was    now  more  tnvly 

ance  was  made  use  ot.    They  oAen  con-  studied  and  jxitronized,  abo  contribuicd 

tented  themselves  with  invoking  llithyia,  much  to  the  inipnwement  of  niidwift>r>. 

the  goddei«  of  childliirth.      Anions  the  in  which  Vcsaliiis,  in  Padua  (154^1),  yu- 

Komans,  midwifery  wits  contine<l  to  n  Covr  ticularly  diHtingiiishe<l  hiinselil     TIk*  \ihy 

Himple  nids,  and  sucritioing  to  Juno  Luci-  sicians  and  surgeons  tum«Hl  their  attf^twD 

iia,  and  other  deities  wlio  pn'sided  ovit  only  to  tlie  th«'on*tical  |>art  of  tlie  Mcienrr, 

<*Jiildbirth.     It  was  not  till  u  later  |K*ri<xl,  but  the  latter  gnulually  proce«^l««i  to  tli^ 

tliat  the  Roman  women  coininoiily  em-  practice  of  it,  by  |)erfonning  the  Ca-san-u 

ployed  midwives;  but,  in  ditlicult  cilsi's,  oncmtion  on   women  who   bad  died  in 

the  physicians  wen'  calli'd   in.      These  chihibirth  (which  was  now  not  unl}'  prr- 

were  either  GnM?ks  living  in  Home,  under  mitt«Ml,    but    commanded    by   law),  aod 

the  dominion  of  the  Kouian  «*in|M>n)rs,  or  gradually  undertaking  other  operaiioiB  oc 

they  drew  their  knowl«'dgc  cliictiv  fn>m  women  prrgiiant  and  in  labor.     Fiaors 

Greek  authors.      To  this  e|)o<*h  Is'lonj;  Rou.'ti'i't,  a  siii^g«M)u  in  Paris,  pulitishrd  a 

iMirticukirly    Honintis    (100    A.  D.)    and  trv*ati!¥*,  in  1.W1,  in  which  he  tmiuclitiieT- 

Moschion,  who  mmiMisi'd  tliu  first  man-  enil  prtstfs  of  the  isMvibility  of  safely  prr- 

ual  of  mitlwifcr}' wliich  hns  comedownto  forming  the  Co 'tsarvan  ofieration   on  dir 

us.     In  the  middle  agfs,  the  science  w:ls  living  inotluT,  and  it  was  lie  who  hK 

ver>'  much  negli*rted :  it  was  ron lined  to  gnvt>  this    o|m 'ration    its    {iri'tfent    nanir. 

the  cutting  of  the  tu-tns  trnrn  tlir  body  of  After  the  pulilication  of  this  tr\-ntisr,  the 

the  mothtrr,  in  niM^  of  lii-r  ilfatli  lN'fi>rp  c>{M-niiinn  was   fnquently   |N>r1oniitiI  ^n 

deliver}*.     In  ronsei{nriire  of  tht*  injndi-  the   living  Mibjerr,   lN*tJi    in   ami  out  ••?' 

oious  inierfen*ni*e  nf  ih<*  pi)|ii's,  who  eon-  Fnniee,  and  S4>ni«-tinies  evi-n  when  it  wv 

iem**!  the   pn»fc.<sorsh>ps  in   the  n«'\%|y-  not  uriavf»idably  neri*M*ijir%*.    Piiif<«in.as:r- 

ivtablLshed  H'linnis  on   tlir   monks,  and  p'on  in  Paris  fin^t  Hi;;Li'stc«l,  in  KV<i.  itr 

gave    theiti    ijir    pri\ili*t'"'    "f   pnu*iisin;r  .'^♦■eiion  of  tin-  pnlH'<s  by  the  «»tiwr%atH  i.* 

]»hyriic,  whil«*  tli<-\  >in<-tiy  prohibiirii  tin*  wliirli  heeoninrMiiii'atetl  on  the  !«*|iaraL'rt 

practice  of  snr;r<'n'  and  annioniy.  iMitii  t«i  whieh  takes  plan-  Utwti-n  tii«>  lM>nt>iit'L^.«' 

the  physicians  am!  Iaii\  ;  rJI.'i;,  tli.-  ol»>iit-  |»»lvis,  for  th«'  purpoM>  of  tarilit:i!iiic  Inrti . 

ric  art  U'canii*  tiion' eontinrii  to  internal  when  niaile  ditlleult  by  the  extn*m«*  tur- 

and  suiM>rstiti«insapprii*atiiinNand,  imlcetl,  nnvness  of  the  pi'l\i*<.    In  Germany,  iniJ- 

genenilly  sunk  into  tli«-  hand>  of  \M.ni<-n.  wif«Ty  long  n'mained  in  an  iiii|trrf^t  <air 

monkri,  |H'fLsants,  and  ollirr  iLMmm'it  int-  themidwives  wrp*  genendly  itniorani.afi«: 

Hons.     When   tlii-y   lia«l   exliuii^iid   tinir  in«*n   wen*  seldom  employed;   whiK  it 

ineilieul   skill,   the   Ktints   wiri*   invukt-d,  Fnuireaiwl  Italy,  it  w;L<ialn'aiIy  a  romi!)"r 

imagi'8  ami  n-iirN  \\ip>  hmiL'  iipmi   t)i«'  thin::  to  eall  in  tlif  aid  of  pln^irians  ml 

woman  in  lain ir.  \<'.     Tlir  att  ('••iiiunh-d  Mirireons.     .V  >urgfon  i^f  Paris,  i' lei iifti:. 

in  this  Ktiiie  till  tin-  sixtct'iitli  eentun.     At  ili^tingin«thed  in  tlif  practieecif  midwitrn. 

tliis  time,  the   mipn>\<  tnents   in  pri'.M:::  who  had  aitt-ndeil    Im  Valien*,  tlie  nit^ 

and  engravin;:  ;:r.idu:i!l\  intnuluei-.l  a  I'l-t-  tn-ss  of  l^uiis  XIV,  in  her  deli vrr},  tir< 

ter  era,  sinee  tlh*  >uni\in:;  works  of  tii>>  r<*rriv«Hl  tlie  name  of  orrourAriir  «•  a  vk 

Greeks,  Koman:*  ami  Anhians  Wfn*  inid-  of}ii»nor.     Tin*  surgeriris  were  m  wM 

tiplied,  the  intellrrtnal  ini*  n'ourx*  amont:  plfaNe«|  with  tlie  iiame,tliattlieygnhKalf 

men  became  nnm' gt-n«Til,  and  tin*  spirit  aihmtiHlitas  a  gemrnUappellatiiici.  Itaij 

<»f  uiquin'  w-n.<«  aw-akitiril.  and  t<Mmd  a  nf  ih*ventcr,  a  surmm  of  IIuUbdiL  m 

wider  field.     At  this  {N-riml.  die  bnsiness  the  first  who,  in  iTOI,  endflBVond  10  ^ 

of  midwifery  was  m>  ex«*luMvely  in  tho  tablish  midwiloy  on 
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nee,  where  the  art  had  risen  to  born  in  1635.    lie  ^vas  the  pupil  of  Vliet,  - 

Derfisction  than  in  other  countries,  Gerard  Douw,  and  Van  den  Tempe],  and 

I  for  midwives  was  established  in  he  is  generally  considered  as  the  principal 

d  Dieuj  in  1745.    The  histmy  of  scholu-  of  the  second.    His  works  consist 

S*n  and  invention  of  the  forceps,  of  portraits,  and  scenes  in  comiiiou  life, 
ly  usefbl  instrument  in  midwife-  He  possessed  the  delicate  finish  of  Gerard 
QTolved  in  some  obscurity.     Be-  Douw,  with  more  taste  in  his  desij^ ;  his 
.660  and  1670,Chamber]en,  a  Lon-  coloring,  too,  is  more  clear,  and  his  touch 
geon,  professed  to  have  invented  more  spirited.    He  usually  worked  for  a 
ument  with  which  he  was  able  to  ducat  an  hour ;  but,  through  his  intemper- 
le  the  most  difficult  labors  without  ance,  he  always  remained   in    poverty. 
:  either  the  mother  or  child;  but  One ofhis finest productionswas a  picture 
:  this  discoveiy  to  himself,  and,  in  of  a  young  lady  fainting,  a  phyncian  at- 
ent  to  AmiAerdam,  where  he  sold  tempting  to  recover  her,  and  an  old  wo- 
rtain  practitiopers,  who  turned  it  man  standing  b^ ;  and  for  this  3000  fiorins 
profit    It  was  thus  kept  secret  were  vainly  ofrcred  by  the  grand-duke  of 
certain  persons  for  a  lon^  time.  Tuscany.    Miens  died  at  Levden,  in  1681. 
Palfyn,  a  fiimous  anatomist  and  — He  had  two  sonSy—Jb^,  the  elder,  who 
of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  got  some  |pave  great  promise  of  excellence,  but  died 
jge  of  the  instrument,  and  causec)  m  16^,  at  Rome :  the  younger,  ffiUidm 
le  made,  1723.    Some  species  of  Mieris,  was  tlie  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
appear  to  have  been  known  even  adopted  his  style,  m  which  he  sliowed 
me  of  Hippocrates;  but  the  merit  great  talent    Ho  died  iu  1741. — ^His  sou, 
mberlen's  invention  consisted   in  IVancia  Mierisj  the  younger,  was  also  a 
the  blades  separable,  and  capable  painter,  but  was  not  very  successful.    He 
[locked  together  after  having  been  published  several  works  relating  to  the 
led  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  one  history  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
side  of  the  h^ui  of  the  child.    It  lives  of  their  sovereigns. 
BTwards  ver^  much  improved,  es-        MioNAan,  Pierre  ;   a  French  painter, 
by  Levret,  m  Paris,  1747,  Plevier,  bom  at  Troyea,  in  1610.    His  father,  dis- 
«rdam,  1750,  and  Smellte,  in  Lon-  covering  early  hidications  of  his  talent  for 
'52,    The  art  of  midwifeiy  was  painting,  placed  him,  when  eleven  years 
i6eted  by  the  writings  and  in-  old,  at  Bourses,  in  tlie  school  of  Jean 
IS  of  these  men.    Grermany,  too,  Boucher;  and  the  young  artist  next  stud- 
id  several  men  of  eminence  in  tliis  ied  the  works  of  rrimaticcio.  Rosso  and 
lent  of  the  medical  art,  who  were  Nicol6  deli'  Abbate,    in    Fontainebleau. 
r  fiunous  for  their  operative  skill.  He  aflcrwards  became  a  |>upil  of  tbccele- 
tributed  much  to  the  advancement  brated  Vouet,  and,  in  1636,  went  to  Rome, 
nSsry  bv  their  observations,  and  to  where  he  formed  himself  by  the  study  of 
MBon  of  correct  principles  on  the  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 
by  their  lectures   and  writinga  His    histoncal    paintings   and    portraits, 
abliflfament  of  several  schools  of  among  which  were  those  of  Urban  VIII 
iiy  also  fecilitated  ^e  study  of  the  and  .^xander  VII,  soon  gained  him  rep- 
barangfat  it  to  the  degree  of  perfec-  utation ;  and  he  also  painted  a  great  num- 
ieb  jl  DOW  boasts.    Those  physi-  her  of  portraits  in  Venice.    In  1658,  Col- 
reeant  date,  who  have  contributed  bert  engaged  him  to  return  to  France  in 
this  ait  in  Geimany,  are  the  two  the  service  of  Louis  >  XIV,  and  Mignard 
In  Jena,  Osiander  in  G6ttingen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy  of 
in  WfinEburg,  Wigand,  N&^le,  8t  Luke,  and,  after  the  death  of  Lebrun* 
(fg,  &c  The  course  now  adopted  with  whom  he  was  constantly  at  war,  be- 
>  M  the  true  one,  viz.  by  the  culti-  came  chief  painter  to  his  majesty.     At 
»f  ill-  die  branches  of  knowledge  this  time,  he  executed  one  of  the  greatest 
sd  with  tills  department,  to  deter-  fiesco  paintinss  which  France  possesses 
le  eases  in  which  art  may  and  — the  dome  of  the  Val-de-Grace.    It  rep- 
» lie  pa«ye,  and  leave  the  work  to  reeents  the  region  of  the  blest :  in  the  cen- 
oid  tnoee  in  m^iich  nature  is  insuf-  tre  of  a  great  number  of  saints,  martyrs 
o  aceomplieh  the  ddivery  alone,  propiiets,  &c.,  is  queen  Anne  (of  Austria) 
flC  witiioiit  u^ury  to  tiie  motlier  or  presenting  to  God  the  model  of  the  new 

church.    He  also  adorned  the  palace  of 

us,  Francis,   a  very   celebrated  St  Cloud  widi  numerous  mytbolofrical 

of  die  Dutch  school,  was  the  son  paintings,  executed  aevecal  v(ot\A  «x  V «t- 

Nretter  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  8BilleB,a&dp6Ui!tedv^Mtvx«a»S^i^«  ^%Mtt^a» 
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tlje  poets  already  mentioned,  the  direction  direction.    Tlie  aninwLi,  howerer,  with 

uftlie  royal  collections  of  ail,  of  the  acad-  whoso  migrations  nuin  is  most  fainiliu, 

emy  of  (Muntui)^,  and  of  tlie  Gobelin  man-  and  which  appear  to  migrate  most  Rfu- 

ufactory,  WQS  conferred  on  him.    He  con-  larly,  are  some  siiecies  of  birds.     The 

tinned  actively  engased  in  his  art  until  facts  which  are  known  relative  to  tlw 

Ilia  deatli,  in  101)5.    In  resfiect  to  inven-  point  are  very  curious,  and  yet  Vemvt  i 

tion  and  comiKKfition,  Mignard  is  not  en-  vast  field  for  interesting  obst^rvatioii.  Some 

titled  to  rank  among  profound  and  origi-  b'uxls  regularly  return,  aAer  a  certain  ak- 

nal  geniuses  *,  yet  tlie  grace  and  loveliness  sence,  not  only  to  the  same  country,  bm 

which  characterize  his  works,  |>articularly  to  tlie  same  s|K)t  wheiv  tliey  bulk*  tiirg 

Jiis  Madonnas,  the  brilliancy  and  harmony  nests  before,  or  where  they   were  bRii 

of  his  coloring,  and  the  ease  of  his  fiencil.  Many  storks,  which  become' half  tune  u 

atone  for  many  defects.     His  talent  for  Gennany,  have  lieen  marked,  and  fijuiid 

imitation  of  other  mastere  was  remarkable ;  to  return  resularly  to  their  ok!  uesiK.  buik 

he  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  and,  lunong  on  a  whee^  which  the  peasanta  uf  tbit 

them,  his  rival  l^^brun,  by  a  Magdalene  in  countr}*,  i>articulariy  in  the  nortli,  plarr. 

the  maimer  of  Guida  for  tliat  |Hirpose,  on  the  corner  of  the  lujb 

MioRATio!f  OP  Ammals.    The  migre-  of  their  houses.     The  same  is  ivki«d 

tion  of  animals,  that  is,  the  travelling  of  a  of  swallows,  and  other  binia  of  pmmgf. 

large  number  of  the  same  s|NM:ies  toward  Otlier  birds  do  not  return  to  a  pomcuW 

u  certain  place  of  destination,  or  in  a  cer-  country,  but  travel,  occortling  tu  rimun- 

tain  direction,  is  one  of  the  most  remark-  ttances,  from  one  to  anoUier.    AiDougihe 

able  phenomena  in  natural  lilstor)'.    Mi-  fonner  arc  some  which  ivnmin  iu  ibe 

gration  takes  place  with  quadni|MHls,  fishes,  country  of  tlieir  nativity  only  as  long  fe>  m 

birds  and  bisects.     As  to  the  first,  it  does  necessary  to  breed   and  bring   up  ihrv 

not  appear  that  any  of  tliem  migrate  peri-  young  ;  otlK*re  are  aluent  but  for  a  xrtj 

odically  and  n^gularly,  like  many  species  short  time.     The  loriot  reoiaiiis  but  thne 

of  fish  and  binls,  for  which  a  sufficient  months  in  the  middle  regions  of  Eulv|P^ 

reason  may  l>e  found  in  tlie  ahnost  unin-  whilst  the  lark  is  absent  but  fur  a  \rrj 

temipted   iwssase  which  air  and  water  short  time.     Mr.  Bn*hni,  a  Geniiau,  ha 

fiennit,  whilst  tlie  land  oflere  many  im-  collet^ted  many  interesting  tarts  iw|irrtaif 

|iediments  to  change  of  place.     Yet  some  the  birds  of  |iassage.    Generally  sprakiMi 

r|uadr\ip«Mls  arL>  siiddetily  himzihI  by  the  they  ore  deteniiined  as  tu  the  place  mittn 

iie^iTv  of  inijrnition.     Tlir  leininiiig  mt,  th«'y  build  th«*ir  n<*sts,  by  th«*  nit-air*  uC 

which  is  found  in  the  iiorth<'ni  ] wins  of  siil»si!«triice  whii'h  th«'y  iimt,   as^   (••r  ifi- 

Kun)|>e,  iiii^iU's    ut    im'giiliir    {M'rimls,  htanc«*,  the  gni^U'itk,  jLiddtinrh,  |hi*»-«4^ 

when  a  s(?ven>  winter  is  iippnmrliing,  in  omncs,  landrails  M>v«'ral  ^}M■clr»ot'h•^•a^ 

iiicn*dibl«!    nunilM>rH,    uiid    always    in    a  wo4Mlc(K*k,   gocsc,  durk*i.     In    l^\\K  U* 

Mraight  line,  Mdikpin^  not   for  rivfrs  or  Ihiit  of  th«'  pirn*  tre«*  lifiiiir  a>rtin*<'  ui  iii^ 

lakes.    i^oni«M)tli«T({iKulni|M*(ls,ulso,  (MM*a-  north  of  KurofM*,  whilKt  it  wn.-i  ver%  atuD- 

rsionally  move  in  larp*  niinilMTs,  and  for  <laiit  in  t}i«'  ffriiral  fHirts  lari*e  nnnJwn 

considerable  di^tanct'.s  ;  but  tht'se  ex|»i*(ii-  of  the  rn»ssl>ill,  wliirh  rliit  ri\  h%r»  ii}-« 

tions  do  ii«)t  tak«'  plu<*i>  at  n-i:iilar  {M-riiMls,  this  fixNl,  w«*rt'  t'oiitid  in  the  laiti-r  rvch«^ 

:iiid  S4*em  ti>  l>e  owiii^  tu  ao«*ii!<>ntal  rausi's.  The  dnMiirht,  in  1.**!!*,  nimlt*  the  nH-»l<>«t 

The  butlaltN'S  (pni|MTly   hi>4ins'K   in  th«*  an  Hind  Altfnbiirir,  in  Su.vMiy.  «rn  tin, 

wcsteni  wilds  of  North  America,  and  the  and  no  landrail> on  ^eiifnil tiv«pitf i; :ii«fv 

wild  horses,  soniriiiiK's  take  lon^  j«iiinii'}s  w«'rt*  s«.*cn  during  that  s**a.Mm.     Thti  ba^ 

ill  lurgt>  iNMlies.     Som«'  fisiirs  alMi,  n'lnovt*  ilfd  to  the  \allt'y  «>!'  th<*  Rhine,  wlit-n'  ut 

hito  >%'uriiii*r    Hniatioiis    during    \>iiit«T;  droiifrht  liiul  Utu  le^M.     TIm*  oiM  u '^ 

thus   th«*   salmon    leaves   the   raers    ami  winter,  nls(»,  has  mueh  iiiriiM-nrr  i  n  rac 

hh«>n*s,  on  the  apppuich  of  winter,  to  wik  inijniitionot' binls.     The  wiii(i>rt»t*l*^*l'- 

the    wariiier    wat«Ts   of  th«>    ilei'p    ^i4'a.  It^^-i  was  very  mild  in   Middle  Kunf^ 

Other  fish   «lo   tlit>   Mune.     The  eotl-fiMi  w  hilst,  in  tlie  luirth,  it  was  unu<4iall>  cual 

move,  in  |n^*at  luinilH'rs,  alN>ut  tlie  inontti  in  conse4|!ieiire  of  which  main  Innh-  "vfi 

of  May,  fViMii  tlie  iMirtheni  h'os  towani  s<*en  in  i^*nnany  which  lionily  e«rfiaM 

Newfmindland.     The  shoals  of  herriuL's,  the  northern  n*gions.     Smie  titrds  di' o^ 

which  pi*ri4Hlieall)  tra\ers(>  the  <H*ean,  an?  hemia   went  to  Switzerland,  unl  kmiH 

innumerable.    The  same  is  the  cose  with  binls  arrived  in  France  mIih'Ii  nrirr  kai 

the    macken'l,    pilehanl,    ancli«)vy,    ^:e.  U'en  seen   then*   lM>fiin>.     Tlir  ctniottf 

Tliat  insects  iiiigrat«*  is  well  known,  fur  t<Mtk  place  during  tlie  follituiof  wia*^ 

instance,  Kx*usts((|.  v.),  ants (q.  v.),  Alc,  and  wIh'U  the  mervury  AiknI,  id  GrrmMfr  j 

luove,  with  wirpnBUg  oUniuacy,  in  a  given  much  lower  than  in  ;* weden.    UuoMft  J 
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people  living  much  in  the  open  remaiicable.  They  seem  to  be  most  en- 
ow that  certain  bunk  do  not  mi-  do  wed  with  foresight  Tbey'caU  each 
ixc«pt  on  the  approach  of  a  severe  other  by  certain  cries,  several  days  before 
How  are  these  birds  led  to  mi-  they  depart,  assemble,  and  make  a  great 
t  iuch  seasons  ?  The  seneral  and  noise,  as  if  conmildng,  after  which  they 
lawer  is,  by  instinct.  But  what  is  range  themselves  in  two  lines^  forming  an 
t  ?'  Ceitainly  we  cannot  mean,  by  an^e,  at  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  leader, 
mn,  a  constant  direct  interposition  who  appears  to  exercise  authority  and 
>vidence,  which  drives  tlie  birds  give  oiders,  for  instance,  to  form  a  circle 
Decause  a  severe  winter  is  coming  in  a  tempest,  or  to  be  viratchful  if  eafj^es 
SBlinct,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  approach,  &c. ;  he  also  gives  the  ngn  to 
led  by  general  laws.  In  what  way,  descend  and  take  food.  If  he  is  tir^  he 
or,  the  birds  are  led  to  suard  against  places  himself  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
reriQr  of  the  approaching  season,  the  bird  next  behind  him  takes  his  place. 
»r  by  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  They  utter,  during  the  night,  more  pierc- 
fiom  which  its  severity  will  pro-  ing  cries  than  during  me  day,  aiod  it 
r  in  other  ways,  we  know  not.  In  seems  as  if  orders  and  answers  were 
de  hisUncty  it  has  been  maintained,  given*  Wild  g^ese  and  ducks  travel  in  a 
iich  of  the  conduct  of  animals  ne-  similar  way.  To  enable  birds  to  fly  with 
ly  implies  reflection.  The  vicissi-  ease,  and  to  continue  long  on  the  vrins^ 
f  the  atmosphere,  on  the  arrival  of  they  must  fly  against  the  virind,  in  which 
pnating  time,  have  also  a  great  in-  respect  flying  is  direcdy  opposite  to  sail- 
t  i^>on  them.  Most  birds  perform  in^.  Sportsmen  are  well  acquainted  with 
iination  during  the  night;  some  this  feet  If  the  virind  is  unfavorable  for  a 
,  novrever,  by  day.  Others  stop  time,  the  migration  is  retarded,  yet  never 
jier  by  day  or  night  To  the  class  entirely  given  up,  oi  \y  the  birds  arrive 
flv  fay  day  belong  the  birds  of  prey  much  leaner,  fiitiguec  by  their  eflforts.  Il 
obtain  their  food  by  day — the  crow,  is  astonishing  how  teller  Inrds,  as  the  lin- 
mouse,  wren,  woodpecker,  chaf-  fet,  for  instance,  set  out  from  the  extrem- 
goldfinch,  lark,  swallow,  and  some  ity  of  Norway,  and  brave  a  long  jour- 
Those  which  travel  by  night  are  ney  even  over  the  ocean.  The  quails, 
I,  Uackbird,  &c.,  and  a  great  num-  who  are  heavy  in  their  flight,  wait  on  the 
aquatib  biids.  Those  which  stop  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  often  a  long 
J  or  ni^t  are,  the  heron,  wagtail,  time,  for  a  favorable  wind,  of  which  they 
•hammer,  plover,  stork,  crane,  wild  immediately  avail  themselves,  halting  on 
swan.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  islands.  If  the  wind  suddenly 
nab  of  those  species  which  travel  changes,  many  are  drowned  in  the  sea. 
d  night,  and  which,  by  some  cause,  Certam  birds,  as  the  moor-hen,  rail,  &C., 
wented  fixmi  migrating,  remain,  being  unable  to  fly  for  any  considerable 

all  the  time  of  the  migration  of  distance,  travel  partly  on  foot    Some  even 

necieB,  awake,  and  only  occupy  (as  the  great  auk,  or  penguin,  diver  and  guil-    , 

ma   vrith    taking    food.     These  lemot)  migrate  by  water.    Ornithologists 

ike  particulariy  to  travel  in  bright  have  observed  that,  on  the  old  continent, 

mtiL    Many  birds  obtain  their  food  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to  the  south-west, 

wing.    The  swallows,  traversing  and  in  spring  toward  the  north-east ;  yet 

ly  catch  insects,  and  fishing  birds  the  courses  of  rivers  and  chains  of  moun- 

iahyWhilst  they  continue  their  jour-  tains   exercise  considerable  influence  on 

If  the  titmouse,  Wcir,  woodi^ecker  the  direction  of  their  flight    On  the  new 

reat,  for  some  time,  on  the  branches  continent,  the  poiuts  of  direction  are  not 

i^  they  soon  resume  their  flight,  the  same.     Captain  Parry  has  satisfied 

laving  fed.     Those  birds  which  himself  that  the  birds  of  Greenland  go  to 

J^  ali|[ht  on  spots  where  they  find  the  south-east.    It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 

ument  m  abundance,  never  remain  the  young  of  certain  species  do  not  make 

than  two  days  in  succesedou,  if  the  same  journey  as  the  okl  birds ;  they  go 

If  opposes  the  continuance  of  their  more  to  the  south,  so  that  it  is  very  com- 

II  »  a  curious  foct,  tliat,  at  these  mon  to  find,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  only 

osaoy  bifds  utter  cries  such  as  they  the  young  birds  of  a  certain  species,  whilst 

«r  heard  to  make  at  any  other  time,  the  older  ones  remain  more  to  the  north. 

oblised  by  fogs  to  keep  near  the  In  other  species,  the  females  go  fiuther 

\f  birds  genendiy  fly  veiy  high  dur-  south.     It   was   formerly  believed  that 

mr  migration.     Of  all   migrating  the  binls  of  the  tropical  re^ooa  u«H«t 

Ike  owMs  are^  perhaps^  the  most  migrale,  and  tbax  m«^  xl^s^t  '^^nss^  "^i^ 
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line ;  but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  this  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  hii  Tiem 

is  not  the  case.    He  observed,  moreover,  remained    unchanged ;   he  had    ksnsd 

that  the  migration  there  took  place  with  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  during  Ui 

the  periodical  rise  of  rivers.  exile.    The  oath  was  in  his  eves  a  nxR 

Miguel,  Maria  Evarist,  king  of  Portu-  ceremony ;  absolutism  again  became  ifae 
gal,  the  fifth  child  and  second  son  of  John  order  ot  the  day;  the  minisciy  w« 
VI,  kiiic  of  Portugal  and  emperor  of  Bra-  changed  to  make  room  for  instrumedi 
zil  (died  182(3),  and  of  Charlotte  Joachime  of  his  arbitxuy  deagns ;  the  chamber  cf 
(died  1830),  Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of  deputies  was  disiolved  by  a  decree  of 
Charles  I V,  was  bom  Oct.  2b,  1802.  March  13 ;  the  law  of  election  cbanfei 
Doubts  are  said  to  have  been  entenained  by  another  of  the  17th ;  and  the  influeoee 
by  his  father  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  of  the  queen-mother  was  veiy  viaiUe. 
birth  f  but  he  was  the  favorite  of  his  On  the  birth-day  of  the  prinee,  April  94. 
motlier,  and  brought  up  under  her  eye.  disturbances  took  place  at  Lisbon,  and 
Imbued  with  all  her  political  aud  religious  the  senate  of  the  city  petitioned  Migud  lo 
prejudices,  the  young  prince  was  a  zealous  declare  himself  absolute  Idne.  Petitiooi 
opponent  of  the  constitutional  principles,  to  this  effect  were  got  up,  and  Miguel,  ap- 
which  predominated  in  Portugal,  after  his  parently  yielding  to  the  instances  of  ha 
return  from  Brazil  (1821),  whither  the  subjects,  issued  a  decree  (May  3),  convok- 
royal  family  had  ftcd  in  1807.  (See  Bror  lug  the  cortes  of  Lamego,  the  aocicBl 
zilj  and  Portugal,)  He,  therefore,  engaged  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  ht 
in  a  plot  for  a  counter-revolution,  and,  in  was  declared  king  of  Portugal  and  Al- 
April,  1824,  publicly  declared  against  the  garves.  Some  opposition  was  made  bf 
constitudonal  systein.  Several  thousand  the  constitudonalists  in  difierent  pails  of 
of  the  troops  had  al  tmdy  joined  him,  and  tlie  kingdom,  but  their  efibits  were  ub- 
the  royal  person  wa  ^  in  the  hands  of  the  successful,  and  they  were  treated  with  tbs 
conspiratoK,  when  til  3  French  ambassador,  greatest  cruelty;  Meanwhile  dona  Ma- 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  having  obtained  access  ria  had  sailed  m>m  Brazil ;  but,  on  airiv- 
to  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  iug  at  Gibraltar,  it  was  determined  thK 
corps,  and  received  assurances  that  every  she  should  not  proceed  to  Lisbon  UD- 
thiiig  hod  been  done  without  his  privity,  the  der  the  existing  circumstances.  She  WH 
designs  of  the  conspirators  were  frustrated,  accordingly  carried  to  London,  whenos 
DonMigAeltlu^whimselfatthefeetofhis  she  returned  to  Brazil,  in  August,  18291 
father,  who,  for  greater  security,  had  taken  but  again  arrived  in  Eurojie,  with  her 
refuge  on  board  of  an  English  sliip  lying  father,  in  the  summer  of  1^1.  Boib 
in  the  Tagus,  and  now  banisiied  the  Miguel  continued  to  pursue  his  career  of 
prince  and  liis  mother  ftt>m  tlie  kingdom.^' usurpation  and  despotism,  while  penwcu- 
The  former  embarked  for  Nantes,  whence  tion,  confiscation  or  death  was  the  lot  ot 
he  went  through  Strasburg,  Corlsruhe,  the  patriots.  In  November,  182^  he  wva 
Stuttgard  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where  severely  wounded  by  the  oversetting  of 
he  resided  several  years.  On  tlie  death  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding  out 
of  his  fatlier,  Isabella  Maria,  his  sister,  with  his  sisters,  but  recovered  after  a  louf 
was  declared  regent  of  tlie  kingdom,  in  confinement.  In  March,  1829,  his  troofV 
the  absence  of  the  rightful  heir,  dom  took  ])os8cssion  of  tlie  Azores,  with  tin 
Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil.  (See  Pedro,)  exception  of  Terceira,  which  was  bravehr 
Tlie  emperor  di3iK)scd  of  the  crown  or  defended  by  the  garrison.  In  pri\'B« 
Portugal  (July  3,  1827),  which,  by  the  life  Miguel  has  shown  himself  an  nnfevt*  ^ 
Brazilian  constitution,  he  wa:^  incapable  of  ing  tyrant ;  his  elder  sister,  Isabella  Maria, 
wearing  while  on  tlie  imperial  throne,  in  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  has  e^'en  .. 
favor  of  his  daughter  donu  Muria  da  been  accused  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Itoth  ' 
Gloria  (born  April  4, 1819),  giWng,  at  the  of  his  sisters,  who,  it  is  certain,  wen?  dan-  f- 
same  time,  a  constitution  to  the  kuigdom,  gi^rously  sick  in  tlie  autumn  of^l829.  Hit 
and  providing  for  the  marriage  of  dom  barber,  a  favorite,  whom  he  had  created 
Miguel  with  the  young  queen,  on  condi-  baron  of  Quelluz,  suddenlv  disappeared 
tion  of  his  maintaining  tlie  new  consti-  about  the  same  time.  (For  liis  recent  bt»- 
tudon.  Miguel  returned  from  Vienna  tory,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Pedroj  and 
through  Paris  and  London,  and  arrived  in  Portugal.)  The  whole  kingdom  has  bees 
Lisbon  Feb.  2G,  1828.  lie  immediately  made  a  scene  of  terror,  distrust  and  deio- 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  govern-  lation.  Its  prisons  are  crowded  with  ptf- 
inent,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  sons  whose  only  crime  is  an  attachment 

*  Rumor  named  the  FrencViOTi\)*»%«A«^\k«i  Vi  constitutional  principles.     In  1^)0,  tbe 

court  of  Lisbon  as  the  father  ot  \h©  TOfnuoc.  T\>WE^s«  isit  \ftxwn&  ^x»i€isied  for  what  vt 
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cal  erimefl,  was  24,000,  besides  duchy  of  Milan  constitated  an  important 

iy  20,000  Portuguese  were  con-  part  until  the  events  of  1814.   Austria  then 

3  mountainsof  their  native  coun-  united  Milan  and  Mantua  with  the  Lom- 

ieiing  in  foreign  countries.    His  bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  the  western  pan 

I  French  residents  have  lately  of  which,  the  government  of  Milan,  con- 

iemand  of  satisfaction  on  the  tains  2,194,000  inhalutants,  and  8437  square 

le    French    government.     A  miles.    Sardinia  also  recovered  its  former 

et  forced  its  way  to  Lisbon,  portion  of  the  Milanese  territoiy  (3095 

don  has  been  given.    A  fleet  souare  miles),  by  the  trea^  of  Pans,  in 

s*  ships  has  also  sailed  for  Lis-  1814.    (See  Jluatria,  Baly,  Lofmbardy^  and 

ain  satisfaction  for  injuries  to  Scardima,) 

»mmerce.  Milah   {hfUano^  in  German  MaUandy 

hiCHT  OF,  or  THE  MiLAivESE ;  ancicutly   .^et^iolanum) ;  capital    of  the. 

duchy  in  the  north  of  Ital^  ;  Lombardo-Venetian  kinffdom,  situated  in 

inest  and  most  fruitful  countries  a  fertile  and  pleasant  plain,  on  the  left 

bounded  on  the  west  by  Pied-  bank  of  the  Olona,  140  leagues  jGrom  Vi- 

Aontferrat,  south  by  the  Geno-  enna,  110  from  Rome,  lS)from  Paris; 

U  east  by  the  territories  of  Par-  lat.  45°  28^  N. ;  Ion.  9°  11'  £. ;  population, 

a  and  Venice,  and  north  by  129,000.    It  is  one  of  the  richest,  most 

1.    Its  extent  was  3820  square  splendid  and  populous  cities  in  Italy ;  and, 

icipal  productions  com,  rice,  in  spite  of  time  and  wars,  has  preserved  a 

I  and  nlk.    The  first  duke  of  great  part  of  its  magnificence.    Of  the 

Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti^  who  antiquities  the  only  remains  are  the  ruins 

to  that  digni^  by  the  emperor  of  the  Thermae,  which  are  usually  called 

B,  in  139^    The  duchy  was  the  coUmnt  dx  S.  Lorenzo,    Milan  is  rich  in 

)f  a  number  of  the  most  flour-  architectural  monuments  of  modem  times^ 

is^of  Lombardy,  in  which  the  among  which  the  celebrated  cathedral  is 

quired  the  sovereignty,  partly  the  most  remarkable :  the  foundation  was 

)f  h<^  and  pardy  uirough  the  laid  in  1386,  and,  after  St  Peter's,  it  is  the 

ie  citizens  and  the  emperor,  largest  church  in  Ital^.    It  is  built  entirely 

ine  of  the  Visconti  became  ex-  of  white  marble,  and  its  interior  and  exten- 

i7,  and,  although  the  rightful  or  produce  an  indescribable  efiect.    The 

feU  to  France,  Francesco  Sfor-  oldest  architects,  who  worked    upon  it, 

band  of  a  natiual  daughter  of  adopted  the  later  Gothic  style  ;  but  in  the 

LC,  obtained  possession  of  Milan  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  PeUegri- 

and  his  fiunily,  and  they  held  it  no  Tibaldi  erected  the  front  in  a  more  an- 

d  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lou-  cient  style,  and  thus  destroyed  the  unity 

1  his  successor,  Francis  I,  then  of  the  whole.    Napoleon  almost  complet- 

to  enforce  their  claims,  the  edit  at  an  immense  expense.  The  emperor 

alternate^  in  the  hands  of  the  Francis  appropriated  12,000  lirt  monthly, 

d  the  Sforzas.    Francis  I,  by  to  finish  it.    While  the  exterior  dazzles 

of  Madrid  (1526),  was  oblig-  and  astonishes  the  beholder  by  the  pure 

up  all  his  Italian  possessions;  brilliancy  of  the  marble,  the  Gothic  oma- 

sle  line  of  the  Sfbrzas  having  ments  and  the  statues  (of  which  there  are 

dnctin  1535,  Charles  V  granted  4000),  he  is  not  less  strongly  aflTected  by 

to  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain ;  the  mterior,  which  rests  upon  52  mar- 

dnued  to  be  an  appendage  to  ble  columns.    It  is  described  by  Fran- 

ih    crown  till  the  war  of  the  chetti  in  Dtscrizione  aiorica  dd  Dwmo  di 

coession,  in  ]  706,  when  it  came  MUanOj  with  engravings.    Rupp  and  Bni- 

lOflBeflBion  of  Austria.    By  the  mati  also  published  a  description  in  1823; 

lehna  (1735)  and  the  conven-  under  the  title  Descrixunu  siorico-^riHca 

mis  (174511,  portions  of  it  were  dd  Dwmo  di  Miktno,    One  of  the  oldest 

be  kiiag  of^  Sardinia,    In  1796,  churches  in  Milan,  that  of  St  Ambrose, 

I  occupied  the  country,  and  by  into  which  vou  descend  by  several  steps, 

if  Campo-Formio  (1797),  it  was  is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  antiouities, 

>  the  Cisalpine  repubhc.    Al-  but  is  dark,  and  without  beauty.    Of  the 

Austrians  and  Russians  anni-  numerous  other  churches,  many  are  splen- 

I  republic  in  17^,  yet  Bona-  did.  The  former  Dominican  con  vent,  Afo- 

i  became  master  of  Italy  by  the  donna  ddle  Graxit^  contains,  in  its  refecto- 

araogo,  changed  the  name  into  ry,  the  celebrated  fresco  of  Leonardo  da 

uXlic  (1801),  and  into  that  of  Vinci,  the  Lasil  SuTOcr^xkOW  m>is^\TiY»- 

uf  Italy  (1805Jt  of  which  the  ed,  but  yet  beAUld&iL   TViftferosKt  ' 
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it^  coUege  of  Brera,  a  magnificent  build-  moat  celebrated  and  impoTtant  oi 

ing,  reimurkable  also  for  its  obeerratory,  city  of  Ionia.  It  early  acquired  i 

stiU  contains  several  establishmentB  for  the  power,  founded  a  great  number  < 

arts  and  sciences ;  among  them  a  picture  and  carried  on  k«g  and  expei 

gdlery  and  a  library.    The  former  is  par-  with  the  Lvdian  kings.    AAer  tli 

ticularly  rich  in  works  of  the  masters  or  the  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus,  Miletus,  wi 

Lombard  and  Bologneee  schools ;  the  latter  of  Ionia,  was  also  reduced  to  t 

is  valuable.  The  Ambrosian  library,  found-  dominion.  Tlie  city  was  treated 

ed  by  the  cardiiml  Borromeo  (who  was  ency,  and  continued  to  enjoT 

bishop  of  Milan  in  15d5,  and  died  in  1631)  prosperity,  although  often  snake 

contams,  besides  the  books,  a  treasure  of  nal  disBenaions,  until  the  Ionian 

valuable  manuscriiits  (amon^  them,  those  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  (B.  C. 

of  Leonardo  da  Vinci'^paintmgs,  sketches  inhabitants  rebui!:  the  torn,  bu 

(Raphael's  cartoons  of  the  school  of  Ath-  recovered  its  ancient  impoitan 

ens),  antiques,  and  casts  in  plaster.    The  tus  was  the  birth-place  of  Thalei 

abMite  Angelo  Maio  (q.  v.),  who  was  ap-  imander,  iGschines,  and  the 

pointed  librarian  in  1819,  has  made  some  Aspasia.    The  Milesian  wo^lei 

miportant  discoveries  among  these  manu-  tures  were  fiunous  in  ancient  tu 

scripts.     (See  Library,)    'The   military  Milford  Haven;  a  deep  ii 

geographical  institute  of  Milan,  founded  in  sea,  in  Wales,  county  of  Pembr 

1801,  has  published  an  atlas  of  the  Adriat-  end  plans  have  been  proposed,  i 

ic  sea  and  other  charts.    Among  the  char-  times,  for  immoving  its  acconu 

itable  institutions,  the  great  hospital  is  the  These  plans  nave  given  rise  U 

most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  archi-  town  of  Miift>rd,  or 

tecture,  magnitude,  and  the  care  paid  to  Milford  Haven  ;  a  town  v 

the  patients   (4000).     The  Lazaretto,  a  founded  in  1790,  on  the  north 

large  quadrangular  building,  formerly  used  and  has  risen  with  great  rapk 

during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  has  houses  are  built  with  neatneai^ 

now  a  different  destination.    The  theatre  elegance.    It  has  a  church  wi 

delta  Scala  of  Milan,  is  one  of  the  largest  tower,  a  custom-house,  a  plain 

in  Italy,  and,  perhaps,  in  Europe.    It  was  modious  building,  and  a  dock-yi 

built  by  Piermarini,  in  1778,  and  is  supe-  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the 

rior  to  all  otliers  in  its  accommodations,  line  of  packets  has  been  fbn 

The  operas  and  ballets  are  here  exhibited  under  excellent  regulations,  fo 

in  a  style  not  surpassed  for  brilliancy  and  ing  the  mail  and  passengers  i 

completeness  in  Italy.    Besides  this,  there  fbnl,  in  Ireland.    An  establisl 

are  the  theatres  Re,  Canohianay  Carcano,  been  also  formed  for  the  southe 

&c    Milan  contains  a  great  number  of  fisheiy.    There  is  also  an  extern 

daces,  and  other  handsome  buildings,  lishment  of  quarantine.     Six  d 

I  the  streets  arc  not  in  general  broad  or  by  north  of  Pembroke, 

straight.    The  Corso  (the  I^orkt  Oricntale),  Miliary  Fever  ;  a  name  gr 

with  which  the  public  gardens  form  a  vera  of  every  description,  when 

beautiful  promenade,  is  particularly  fine,  nied  by  on  eruption  of  miliary  v 

The  gonlens  are  not  so  much  finec^uented  called  from  resembling  millet  so 

as  the  Corso,  in  wliich  the  fashionable  Military  Colonies  of  Russ 

world  parades  afoot  and  on  horseback,  but  Russian    military    colonies  difl 

princi[)ally  in  rich  equipages,  every  even-  from  those  of  Alexander  of  Mac 

ing.    The  principal  articles  of  commerce  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  alsc 

are  com,  rice,  silk  and  cheese.    The  num-  Military  Frontiers  of  the  Austrit 

ber  of  manufactories  is  considerable.   The  and  the    distributed   troops  (^ 

arts  and  sciences  arc  held  in  high  esteem,  Russia  has  endeavored,  by  the  i 

and  tlie  Milanese  school  of  engraving  is  of  entire  regiments  in  particuk 

favorably  known.     The  environs  of  the  imder  a  peculiar  military,  civil  a 

city  are  fertile  ;  two  large  canals  are  con-  government,  to  unite    the  cba 

nected  with  tlie  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  and  crown  peasants  and  paid  soldien^ 

the  Alps  of  Switzerland  are  visible.  agriculture,    population    and  d 

Milesian  Tales.    (See  Romance*)  may  be  advanced,  and  the  stend 

Mildew.    (See  Fungu)  of  the  empire  increased  withoul 

Mile.    (See  Measiares.]  ing  the  revenue.     Count  Ant 

Miletus  *,  a  city  o{  AnA.'NlmoT^  ou  the  who  rose  by  merit  fiom  a  low  fv 

Meander,  the  lonVan  \i)bAna  Vjsio^  loiuiC^^  vbkv^  \n  \Sdai  of  general  of  ar 
and,  next  to  Epheawa  anii  ^ro^tiM^  ^Cha  i^^ws^wQ^^du3i^vs«t«fi^vid  fi 
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its  execution.  When  the  emperor  The  soldier  quartered  on  him  is  called  the 

er,  at  the  termination  of  the  wars  agricvUural  soldier,  and  assists  him  in  Uie 

poleoD,  desired  plans  for  diminish-  tillage  of  die  fields  and  in  domestic  la- 

(leat  expense  of  a  standing  army,  bors.    He  also  selects  one  of  his  family 

lejeff  advised  him  to  quarter  tlie  as  an  assistant,  commonly  the  eldest  son, 

among  the  crown   peasants,  to  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  wiUitlio 

litaiy  villages  on  a  given  plan,  to  approbation  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 

each  house  a  certain  number  of  inherits  liis  real  estate.    The  second  son, 

land,  and  to  devise  a  code  of  laws  or  some  other  relation,  .comes  into  tl)p 

^vemment   of  this  institution.  "'  reserve,"  and  also  dwells  in  the  house ; 

iier  was  thus  to  become  a  j)eas-  the  thinl  is  also  made  an  agricnltuml  sol- 

le  crown,  and  the  crown  peasant  dier ;  the  others  are  cantonists,  &c.    A 

',  and  both  were  to  be  made  to  family  is  divided  into  tliree  classes.    The 

te  to  their  own   support  by  the  boys,  until  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  ore 

)n  of  the  soil,    and   the  whole  allowed  to    remain   with   tljeir  parents; 

Hjiation  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  they  are  then  sent  to  the  military  schools, 

Q  the  military  exercises,  and  be  where  they  are  habituated  to  strict  dieci- 

ft  reserve  for  field-duty.    On  ac-  pliue :  at  the  age  of  13  yeare,  they  become 

the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  the  cantonists,  and  at  the  aume  time  are  edu- 

hitherto  levied  had  often    been  cated  as  [K'usants  and  soldiers,  and  at  17 

)parate<l  from  their  homes;  they  years,  they  form  a  [)art  of  the  military 

leir  regiments,  and,  after  25  years  colony,  which  is  governed  by  a  peculiar 

ce  on  tlie  firontiers  of  Turkey,  code.    Each  colony  has  its  own  court  of 

'oland,  Norway  and  China,  for-  justice,  at  which  the  highest  oflScer  pre- 

they  had  families  and  a  country,  sides,  and  the  rest  follow  according  to 

ternore  considered  desirable  that  rank.    No  cirl  is  pennitted  to  marry  any 

le  military  force  of  the  Russians  one  but  a  soldier.    No  person  is  allowed 

le  boundaries  of  Poland,  Turkey,  to  enter  the  military  district  without  a 

▼kiuity  of  Caucasus,  should  be  special  pass  from  tlie  military  authority. 

I  into  military  colonies,  by  which  Ihe    duties   connected    with    the    post- 

Lthe    population    and    cultiva-  houses  are  also  committed  to  the  care  of  the 

country  should  be  promoted,  soldiers.    After  20  or  25  years'  service, 

families  of^^  the  soldiers  in  actual  the  agricultural  soldier  may  renounce  his 

be  provided  for,  but  also  the  sol-  double  duty  os  a  soldier  and  a  fanner,  or 

tmaeives  in  times  of  peace,  and  in  declan;  himself  an  invalid.    His  place  is 

It  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  filled  by  one  of  tlie  reserve.    Thus 

heir  own  firesides,  should  acquire  had  Russia,  in  1824,  already  established  a 

^ment  to  tlieir  countiy.      Such  kind  of  military  caste,  and,  as  it  were,  a 

were  first  established  in  the  gov-  military  zone,  which  extends  from  tho 

of  Novogorod  ;  the  soldiers  were  Baltic  to  the  Black  sea,  along  the  western 

a  certain  villages,  which  were  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  in  tlie  governments 

'  of  the  crown ;  the  peasants  were  of  Novogorod,  Cherson,  Charkow  and  Ek- 

y  brought  under  military  govern-  ateriiioslaw,  and  constitutes   the  proper 

iliged  to  wear  their  hair  short,  and  country  of  her  standing  army.    In  this 

their  beards,  and  were  also  drill-  belt   of  land,  all  the  male  cliildrcn  are 

litary  exercises,  so  that,  in  case  of  bom  soldiers  ;  in  their  I7th  year,  they  are 

by  absence  on  service,  or  sickness  placed  under  the  standards,    constantly 

laitered  soldier,  the  peasant  could  drilled  in  military  exercises,  and  remain 

itefy  take  his  place.    Some  disor-  soldiers  till  they  are  60  years  of  age.    As 

consequence  of  this  project,  were  soldiers,  they  cease  to  be  boors.      Tlicy 

ppcened,  and  the  whole  system  are  divided    uito  regiments,  comiHinies, 

y  developed.    According  to  this  &c.,  for  whose  support  a  part  of  tlie  crown- 

ibe  name,  age,  property  and  fami-  lands  is  set  apart.    From  the  produce  of 

cb  inhaliitant  of  the  selected  vil-  the  lands  granted  them,  tlie  soldiers  of  tho 

3  specified ;  the  older  peasants  are  colony  must  support  themselves  and  their 

I  tne  chief  colonists,  and  houses  horses,  while  not  in  active  ser^'ice ;  then 

theni,  in  regular  rows  constituting  tliey  rectMve  pay.    It  is  calcukited,  that 

Each  chief  colonist  is  equipped  the  numt)er  of^these  affricultural  soldiers, 

trm,  trained  to  military  exercises,  when  the  system  is  fully  carried  into  exe- 

wnm  a  house  with  15  desalines  of  cution,  will  amotmt  to  3,000,000,  half  of 

condition  of  maintaining  one  sol-  whom  can  be  drafted  for  service.    The 

d  his  bone^  if  cavalry  is  colonized ).  colonies  ak^&d^  ei^>aail2L«&^ \\i  \^?>\^^^\^- 

F///«  41 
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tained  about  400,000  male  iuhabitants,  in-  the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  hm 

eluding  ^,000  cavoliy.    In  July  of  the  been  extended  no  fiutber,  but,  aa  frr  ai  k 

same  year,  tiie  emperor  visited  in  person  was  already  in  existence,  has  been  relaiD- 

many  of  the  colonies,  and  publicly  ex-  ed,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  dirw- 

prcssed  his  satisfaction  with  their  condi-  tion  of  general  Diebitach.     Mr.  Lyail|  h 

tion.    As  this  system  is  extended,  the  con-  Englishman,  in  1822,  visited  the  ffnniiw 

scription  and  recruiting  hitherto  practised  mihtary  colonies,  and  gave  an  account  of 

must  gradually  fail  into  disuse.    The  em-  them  in  his  Traveb  tluraiugh  Ruana  (Lob- 

pire,  on  its  only  assailable  side,  is  thus  in  don,  1824). 

a^  continual  state  of  defence ;  this  Uvine  Military  Distbjct,  or  Milftait 
rampart  also  compensates  for  the  want  of  Frontier  (in  German,  MOUairgrenzt); 
fortresses,  of  which  tlicre  are  none  of  a  district  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  coo- 
much  importance  in  Russia.  General  taining  18,290  square  miles,  with  99^000 
count  Araktschejeff  was,  till  the  death  of  inhabitants ;  which  stretches  990  tmbi 
Alexander,  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  along  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvamu 
the  military  colonies  of  the  empire.  In  frontiers,as  fiur  as  they  border  on  the  Tink- 
January,  1824,  all  the  military  cantonists  ish  territoiy.  Ithasamilitaiy  conatitiitioo, 
of  the  military  oqihan  schools  (in  which  and  the  inhabitants  are  soldiers  and  peit- 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught  ants  at  the  same  time.  They  have  n- 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  and  the  soldiers*  ceived  the  hereditary  use  of  the  land,  lor 
catechism  explained),  were  mode  subordi-  which  they  are  obliged  to  render  oenaia 
nate  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  services  to  the  government,  omnnga 
military  colonies.  Of  the  cantonists,  a  which  the  military  service  is  the  mm 
considerable  number  yearly  enter  the  mil-  important  They  form  thus  an  uninter- 
itary  service,  in  the  place  of  those  of  the  rupted  cordon  against  the  Turics,  and  tbe 
reserves,  who  have  been  drafted  to  supply  Austrian  government  has  an  army  alwaji 
the  numbers  of  the  agricultural  soldiers,  ready  wiDiout  great  expense.  The  sol- 
The  boys  then  succeed  to  tlie  places  va-  diers  actually  in  service  Deloncing  to  tUi 
cated  by  these  cantonists,  and  so  on.  A  district  amount,  in  peace,  to  45^5)0  men. 
military  education  is  the  peculiar  support  In  1815,  they  amounted  to  dSlflOO  men. 
of  this  system,  which  subjects  tiio  peasant  These  frontier  soldiers  protect  their  coun- 
to  a  military  police.  For  the  education  try  against  the  Turks  and  the  plague. 
and  supi>ort  of  the  boys  and  cantonists,  without  pay.  When  they  are  marched 
tlie  revenue  obtained  from  the  release  of  against  enemies  in  a  dinerent  quarter, 
recruits  is  applied.  By  the  ukase  of  Dec.  they  have  the  common  pay  of  other  sol- 
29,  182^  the  possessors  of  landed  property  diers.  In  the  30  years*  war,  in  the  Aos- 
in  the  tliinly  settled  governments  were  trian  war  of  successiou,  and  in  the  sereo 
released  from  the  duty  of  levying  recruits,  years'  war,  their  services  were  impor- 
by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money;  tant;  and  still  more  so  in  the  repeated 
3500  of  these  releases,  at  2000  roubles  pa-  contests  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
jicr  money  each,  were  issued,  which  pro-  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
duce  an  income  to  the  state  of  7,000,000  tionory  war,  no  less  than  100,000  of  them 
of  roubles.  The  exi)enditures  for  tiie  mil-  ap[)earcd  in  the  field.  They  have  shown 
itary  colonics  amounted,  according  to  the  themselves  undeviadngly  faithful  to  their 
rejwrt  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  the  monarch.  Their  military  officers  cx€^ 
year  1822,  to  4,962,475  rouble8,and  the  total  cise  also  the  civil  and  judicial  authorin'. 
cxp(>nditure  since  tlieir  organization,  to  The  highest  office  is  called  the  gauri' 
1824,  amounted  in  all  to  15,780,115  rou-  commando,  under  whom  stand  the  flOM- 
blos.  Of  the  6,000,000  of  crowni)ea8aiits,  mandoa  of  tlie  regiments.  The  wbolf 
4,000,000  arc  sufficient  to  fumisli  quarters  country  is  divided  into  five  gencraJBhifiB 
to  the  whole  army.  Thus  Russia,  togeth-  (^nero^ote),  which,  in  1815^  contained 
er  with  her  present  armv  of  8— 000,000  thrce  fortresses,  eleven  cities  (or,  astbev 
men  (according  to  tlie  rolls,  though  not  in  arc  called,  mtlUary  eommimmes,  whiek 
actual  service),  would  have  one  equally  have  their  own  magistrates)^  24  maiket 
strong  in  her  colonists,  which  can  be  towns  and  staffquartera,  and  1B95  villaiee. 
rvcniited  from  the  cantonists  and  the  body  In  the  generalsliip  of  Carlstadt  andWi- 
of  reserve,  without  intemiption,  and  in  the  rasdin,  the  most  impoitant  pkcea  are 
best  manner.  A  very  desfwtic  authority  Karlobago,  Zengh  and  Bellowar;  in  the 
will,  however,  be  requisite  to  preserve  a  generalship  of  Banat,  Petrinia  and  Koa- 
Ixxly  of  2,000,000  of  soldiers,  who  have  tainicza ;  in  the  Sclavonic  generalship,  or 
houses  and  famiUes,  under  tmUlBXY  disci-  that  of  Peterwardein,  Old  and  New  Gim- 
pline  and  restrictioiuu    ThVae^fvxeicv^^xv^    dS)sw:»i^^^\Kr«VE^<im^C«ilowkz  and  Se^ 
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I ;  to  n^hich  abo  belong  the  Ttehaikists;  destinatioii,  in  traveraing  the  states  of  a 

the    Hungarian    Banat    ffeneralabip,  friendly  power, 
mcflowa, Weittkirchen and RaranBebeo.        Military  Schools  and  Academies; 

I  the  Ttansylvanian  generalship  there  schools  in  which  soldiers  receive  instnic- 

e  no  places  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  tion,  or  in  which  youdis  are  educated  for 

ext  to  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  the  army.    Among  the  fonner  are  tlie 

ittley  the  cukivation  of  wine  and  garden  soldier-schoolSf  in  which,  as  is  the  case  in 

iiita  18  carried  on  extensively.      Flax,  many  armies,  particularly  in  the  Prussian, 

rrop^  tobacco,  and  many  other  important  the  private  soldiers  learn  reading,  writing 

BntB,  are  cultivated.    The  countiy  is  rich  and  aritlimetic ;  they  are  idso,  in  the  last 

yaluablo  minerals.    Mining,  pardcular*  named  country  at  least,  often  instructed 

m  the  present  Banat  and  the  Tran-  in  singing,  so  that  it  is  common,  in  the 
Ivanian  uontiers,  was  in  a  flourisliing  Prussian  army,  for  a  battalion  to  have 
ndilion  even  in  the  timo  of  the  Romans;  its  choir,  which  sings  during  divine  ser- 
if these  mihes  are,  at  present,  little  vice,  and  on  other  occasions.  Instnictioii 
orked.  Manufactures  are  in  a  low  con-  has  become  so  general  in  the  Prussian 
tKm.  The  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  army,  by  means  of  regimental  and  battal- 
ercfaants,  live  chiefly  in  the  communiUes,  ion  schools,  that  during  the  last  years  of 
»  called.  The  inhabitants  belong  prin-  peace,  the  army  was  considered  an  insti- 
pally  to  four  races.  The  most  numerous  tution  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole 
« iJie  Sclavonians ;  after  these,  the  Wala-  countnr,  as  every  Prussian  is  obliged  to 
liana ;  then  follow  the  Hungarians  and  serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  standing  ar- 
seUer;  after  these,  the  Germans.  The  my.  In  some  armies  conver8€aumi  have 
Ajority  belonff  to  the  Greek  church  ;  the  b^n  introduced,  in  which  the  officers 
Oman  Catholics,  however,  are  almost  hold  discourse  with  the  sergeants  and 
fually  numerous.  There  are  also  Greek  privates,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
athonca,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Uni-  service.  When  the  officers  in  the  armies 
rianfli.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this  of  the  Eurouean  continent  were  taken 
Niotnr  belonged  partly  to  Illyria  and  Pan-  from  the  nonility  only,  academies  were 
Mm  Savia,partlyto  the  kingdom  of  Dacia,  established  by  government  to  educate 
id  shared  the  changes  of  those  countries,  young  noblemen.  The^  were  called  in 
igiamund  of  Himgaiy  laid  the  founda-  Germany  RiUerakademunj  and  some- 
Ni  of  the  military  frontier  when  he  times  were  of  a  high  character.  These 
unded  the  ee^^iiamU  of  Zengh.  In  the  establishments  must  be  distinguished  from 
iddle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fron-  the  cadet-housesj  so  called,  where,  g^ne- 
nr  aeema  to  have  been  already  divided  rally  speaking,  the  children  of  officers 
to  two  chief  districts.  The  Croatian  only  are  educated  for  the  army.  In  many 
ODtier  was  the  first;  the  others  were  countries,  noblemen  only  are  admitted 
itiblisbed  *  much  later,  when,  by  the  into  these  also.  In  several  French  cities, 
nee  of  Carlowitz,  Austria  received  companies  of  cadda  existed  when  Louis 
om  Turkey  several  provinces  entirely  un-  XV,  in  1751,  first  established  an  icoU 
BOfrfed.  in  no  part  of  Huneary  does  the  royale  militaire  for  500  young  noblemen, 
Dpulation  increase  so  rapidly ;  and  yet  from  eieht  to  eleven  years  old.  The 
le  fiontier  has  to  ftimish  many  troops  in  principal  features  of  its  organization  have 
1  the  wars  of  Austria,  and  many  young  been  retained  in  most  similar  institutions. 
Bople,  unable  to  obtain  land  for  the  sup-  — See  RecueUiPiuHts,  Didarationaf  Regie- 
Dft  of  a  fiunily,  emigrate  into  other  parts  mens  et  Ordonnances  du  Roi,  concemant 
f  the  monarchy.  The  Transylvanian  VHCUl  de  VEcole  roy.  milUaire  (Paris, 
ontier  was  established  the  latest  (See  1762).  The  (so  called)  RiUerakademien 
MMftt  der  MUiiaxrptnze  des  dstreich,  originated  later.  Frederic  the  Great  estab- 
jmtaikttms,  by  Hietzinger,  Vienna,  1822.)  lished  the  ^cok  mUitaire  at  Berlin,  for  the 
MiUTART  Geoorapht.  (See  MUiiary  further  accomplishment  of  young  officers. 
"cknuMj  and  Gtf^raphy.\  Even  before  the  seven  years'  war,  every 
Military  Orders.  (See  Ordera,)  French  city  in  which  a  regiment  of  artif- 
MiLiTART  Roads  are,  1.  such  roads  as  lery  was  garrisoned,  hod  its  artillery 
PB  destined  chiefly  to  fkcilitate  the  move-  school.  Saxony  followed  in  1766,  Aus- 
lents  of  military 'bodies;  for  instance,  tria  and  Prussia  later.  At  present,  the 
wne  of  the  supeib  roads  which  Napo-  two  last  have  excellent  artillery  schools, 
wi  constructed  in  Italy,  to  effect  an  easy  as  well  as  others  in  the  department  of 
lilHaiy  connexion  with  France;  2.  roads  engineering.  Since  1815, the  standard  of 
0  which,  according  to  treaty,  foreign  scientific  Question  of  officers  has  been 
oops  inoy  march  to  a  certain  place  of  much  raised  m  «ievcitQ\  «xtraKA\  Saw^scA^ 
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liowovcr,  80  high  as  in  the  Pnisviaii,  in  is  nearly  ronnerteil  tin'  choice  of  ramp 

which  no  |K*n(un  cun  l)e  promotnl  with-  or  castmnH^UitifMi  (q.  v.),  thou|(li,  Murr  tt 

out  a  severe  exnniinntion.     ]^'t«i(h's  tlie  intnNluctio!i  ot*  tht*  h\i»teni  ofrfiiuMiiui 

regimental  nchools  in  this  amiy,  nit*nti<Hi-  this  bmurh  ot*  niilitar)'  science  has  p*i 

cd  alK>re,  every  division  has  its  schfx>l,  to  almost  entirely  out  ol*  nxe.    The  knuw 

wliich  young  sergeants,  &c.,  an^  luhnittL-^i  edgif    ot'    liie    einpli»ynH>nt    ot'  prmiur 

(it*  they  a|>|H.'ar,  on  examination,  to  p<is-  8e«*nis  also  to  fall  uithin  this  ili'|«trtnMfi 

sew  the  nrct'ssary  el(*nientar}  kiiowlrtlgK),  2.   Siraicifyt  the  s<'i«-nc«'  <»f  foniiinje  i)i 

in  ordtrr  t«)  |>rp|Nin^  thiMiisi'lves  fi»r  exam-  plans  of  o|H>nitioii,  and  of  dinrlim;  aniii> 

inatioii  for  a  lit'utenancy.     Mathematics,  aeconlingly.     It  has  U-i-n  hut  laii'U  in-ai 

history,  g(v>gniphy,  statistics,  th«^  applied  ed  as  an  indi'|MMidrnt  Imiiich,  snio'  «•» 

mathematics,  mmlcni  languages,  |Nirtirii-  Bnlow  wrotmn  tht'siilij«'ct.    Manymiliu 

lariy  Fr.'nf'h,  and   the   military  sciences  ry  writers  will  not  a?>  yet  aiJniit  rui-h 

(q.  v.),  an^  Jicre  thechief  suhjccUot'study.  division;   hut  hltle  douht  caji  exist  iki 

The  artillery   cor|»s  and  engine4>r  coq»s  it    will    be    universally  adofMed.      :Sr« 

liave   their  si*|>urate   scImm>Is    tor    young  among  other  works,  Pnnnpita  uf  SLni* 

officen,  to  pn*|)an*  them!4elv<-s  lor  exam-  g;y,  eluciditUd  by  the  Jhscriftiimx  of  t\ 

uiation   for  the   rank   of  captain.      Tht;  Campitifrn  of  Itik]^  in   Oruiaiiy,  Us  tii 

captain  must  continutt  his  studies  hy  him-  an>hduku  Chm'les,  q.  \.)     ^  Tli**  ItnuKl 

aelt^  to  stand  an  examination  tor  tin:  rank  which  triMtts  oi"  the  jufit   uiMleR«uiMii>ii 

of  major.     Of  the  tn>n|Mf»f  the  line,  every  and  pn>|NT  use  of  the  Kurt'are  i»f  tin-  t^jrJ 

regiment  is  allowed  to  s«-nd  a  lew  of  its  for  rniliuir}'  purposi*s.     The  tiu'tin-  vC  *  i 

young  ollicers,   who  must   have  shown  time  can  oven*ome  a  nundMT  of  olntci-l'-i 

great  diligence^  tahmt,  and  consi<lend>le  arising  from  the  character  of  the  en  ciiii 

acquirements,    to    the    gf-neral    military  which  wen.'   foniierly   consid«*n'd  insir 

school  ill  lierlin — an  institution  of  a  \«-r)'  mountid>le  ;    Mill,  however,  this  drpfifi 

high  character.    Here  the  highest  hnmches  ineiit  of  mihtar}'  si'ience,  einhnu'iiig.  vi 

Oi  mathematics,  geology  ond  miiieralnify,  dtM-s,  a  knowle<ige  ol*tlie  iiMial  i'hanict«-r  •«! 

chemistry  and  natural  philos«)pliy,  history,  the  gn>und  under  giv«*n  cin'umstrjirr^ili 

politics,  the  military  S4>iences,  Ituiguagi-?*,  coiir«e   of  rivere,  of  monntaiiL-s  \al\rM 

dLC^are  taught  in  a  coiin^*  whi4'h  occupies*  geological  fonnations,  &c.,  n*mains  umIs 

three  years.      The  onicers    al^    attend  iiensahle  lor  a  useful  orticer.     Ti»  tin 

8uch  lectures  in   the   university   as  they  hmiich  t>el4»ngs,  or,  at  Ieft«t,  with  it  is  iiu 

chofMe.     It   is  evident   how   much   micFi  niatfly  connected,  reiMtufinitriiu;.  Nirti) 

vstal»lishment<  nnist  ntiri*'  tiie  Mundard  ot*  im:,  dniwiiii'  t»t'  t<>|Higniphical  nia{>>.  &■ 

U'aniing  hi  the  whole  an m>,  and.  inilced,  4.  MUHnrif  •Irrhiiiftun,  or    /or/^V  J.*tv« 

the  cor|>s  ot'  otHcers  contain-  s<ime  ot'  ihe  which  teaches  how  lo  Inrtity  aiiv   lmii 

nios<t  accoinpli!<ht>d  nifii  in   l*ru'«oia.     In  |Hiint  hy   artitictal  niean>,  t<4»   th:it  a  !•« 

France,  the    former  cjujet    housis   ha\t'  |H-rs4>ri><  may  In*  ahle  t'»  ihfi  nd  titt  ue<«l^' 

Imm'Ii  calK*il,  .xirir(>  the  n  voluiioii,  mu't/iiry  ai:ains(  llie  aitark'i  nf  m:ui>.      It  inihrKY 

Mchoois.      (K>»r   tin-    military    acaileiny   at  the    cnnsrruciinn     4if    pni|N  i     fitrpvif 

West  l*oiiit,  t*fi'  li'ist  Pulnt.)  [J'oriifiraiion    p* rmttnt ni»     nr    mti'ilr .  L'* 

Mii.iTAKi  Srii.^cK.!*  h.i\r,  liy  Sfiiiie  of  attack  and  iji  ft-nci-  nf  torlilii  d  pla«*t->,  un 

the   latf?it  writirs,  iN'rii   divid«>d  jnio    the  the  knoi\|«  ilifr  of  fiilil  tnrtinc.iliuii     'V 

following  hfait> : — I.   '/'I'/i-.t.  i.  e.  tie*  mm-  lifimtion   ^'MjairMf  ,  whii'li    tnai.*  «I  il? 

enre  of  ilif  drilJiii:;  nt'.'iM  ariii\.  as  u.ll  a.o  citnstniciioii,  attai-k   ami   di  !•  iicf  Mf  rr 

of  disp(»siii:;  and  iliifctini^  ii  in  luittjf,  n*-  donhts  in  (he  field,  ri]<>«  d  tiir   TnitMixf 

q nihil;:,  of  cour«»',  an  aci|u.'uiitaiii*i'  with  pui'|M !•««■>,  and  imi  xi  -Mthd  :i.«  ni '^iiin:.; 

the  diilen'iit  kiiiils  of  ariiijo.     Tiie  artillir-  f>rtiiii-atinn>*.      .'».    ,^IUitt^ry    iiijHorit   yt« 

i?(t  devfit*  >  Inin^'lf  iKirtii'idiirly  in  thi-  Dnl-  liintrni/thif^  wliicii  einhnict"  a  kniiwiritf 

nance, and  tin  \aniMjshmnche>  of  ocirnci'  ot'  all  ini|H»rtniii  uaris  and  nlr-t  i.f  ii»f  u 

r«.*4|ui.'«iii*  titr  it>  prt)pi-riiiana«!*'iii«-ii(.      Thi-  rinus  oriraiii/atniii^  of  arinii  %  thi*  |»nj- 

lower,    or   <  li  in*-nt.'tr\    lactirs,    iri-at*>   nf  pl<  «*  n|Mtn  winch  unr  lia"*  U-t-n  cnrri-  !  t^ 

the  diilliiiir  an<l  fitrrnatinii  of' soldiei'**.  and  iIk*  liifft  n-nt  anii'*  iiwd,  ainl    th«    ci*r.« 

accost*  »n  me.'  tlnin  M  the  movtint'ino  nf  i|uenci>  ntteiidini;  their  inM>,  \-r. :  al<«* 'J 

small  and  iari;*'  di\i>iiiii<«,   aiht    \arit>  in  li\<-s  nf  the  i:r-ati-r«t  ^'iiicnd^  and  i)k  f* 

character  u it li  ilit' dillin -lit  r<';;ulaiii»n?«  nf'  ^•ln^'et«   which    tli>'\   tiMiiiil    in   niuzkix: 

ditr<:n'iit   arinii-ri.      Tai  ih-o    pnt|M  r  iieaL<«  wIu'r*  inany  h-adi  r*  would  h.ite  d*-*)«ii 

of  the  intMlr  «if  dis|Mi<«iii:;  tnM»|»?«   in    iji>-  f  d.     TIh'  hiMnr)  nf  military  hit-rnnin,' 

actual  coiniMit,  ainl  nl'  tli»-  |H<Miliiir  ii><>-  t^\'  a   %•*  rtani    exieiii.   i-*  infIi-^|N-n!<d*lr    !••' 

em'h^pccii"<ni'fi»rce,ca\air\,  in|}iii!r\.lMith  ynin:!  ntlici  r.  tiiat  hi*  Mia\  U-  ilmv.'.K 

lusa\yandli^hi,andartill«n.     With  tht  m  thu  licat  works  of  the   diXlrnu:  natM:.' 
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the  anziliaiy  Bckmcee,  the  most  im-  roense.    Id  the  cities  (<]•▼•)  where  a  more 

tBBt  m  mathematics,  which  is  indis-  republican  spirit  prevailed,  aU  the  citizens 

isahle  for  a  scientific  soldier ;  military  were  oblitfea,  at  least,  to  take  part  in  the 

ioapbyy  embracing  a  knowledge  of  defence  of  their  citv, — a  duty  which  they 

ds^  rivers,  valleys,  ^^c^  the  law  of  were  not  seldom  called  upon  to  perform, 

ions^  modem  languages,  and  gymnas-  The   introduction   of  *  standing   armies, 

L    The  branches  of  study  now  enu-  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  endeavor  of 

rated  are  more  or  less  essential  to  the  monarchs  to  render  their   governments 

n  educated  soldier;  but  they  cannot  more  and  more  independent  upon  the  na- 

ke  a  general,  any  more  than  the  study  tion  at  large,  caused  the  citizens  to  take 

be  thorough  base  can  make  a  Mozart,  or  less  and  less  share  in  the  military  service, 

kDOwled^ofperspective,  anatomy  and  and,  in  many  cases,  excluded  them  fix>m 

on,  a  RaphaeL    Although  it  would  be  it  entirely ;  yet,  while,  in  some  countries, 

selesB  waste  of  time  to  set  about  prov-  the  services  of  the  citizen  soldiers  were 

that  scientific  study  is  essential  to  a  becoming  every  day  of  less  importance,  so 

runander,  yet  the  greatest  general  must  that  burgher-militia  even  became  a  term 

1  the  most  important  resources  in  liis  of  contempt  in  many  places,  other  gov- 

n  genius ;  and  this  must  act  with  un-  emments  began  to   foster   the   national 

ing  prompmess.    An  artist,  if  unsuc-  militia.    The  Swedish  army  was,  at  an 

sful,  may  renew  his  efforts ;  but  in  war,  early  period,  a  kind  of  general  militia.  The 

fate  of  a  battle  mav  depend  upon  an  army  constated  of  twenty-one  regiments, 

tant  decision,  and  a  railure  is  ruin.  of  which  each  owner  of  landed  property 

If  lUTiA  (from  the  Latin  mUiiia) ;  in  the  was  bound  to  maintain  one  man.    They 

dem  adaptation  of  the  word,  a  body  of  assembled  every  year  for  three  weeks, 

led  citizens  regulariy  trained,  tliough  and,  during  this  time  as  well  as  in  war, 

in  cooataiit  service  in  time  of  peace,  received  full  pav  (as  is  now  the  case  in 
1  thereby  contradistinguished  to  standi  Prussia).  The  Danish  army  was  formed 
'  unmet.  It  includes  all  classes  of  the  on  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  about  a  third 
zens^  with  certain  exceptions,  who  are  of  each  regiment  consisting  of  enlisted  for- 
ded at  particular  periods  in  peace,  and  eigneis,  while  two  thinb  were  Daniah 
ACf  according  to  certain  laws,  to  march,  subjects,  who,  like  those  in  Sweden,  were 
»se8  of  emergency,  against  the  enemy,  supported  by  the  owners  of  landed  prop- 
aome  countries,  however,  not  beyond  er^,  but,  in  return,  were  obliged  to  assist 

fiootierB.     The  regular  organization  the  latter  in  the  cultivation  of  their  estates, 

the  militia  distinguishes  it  from  the  In  Germany,  similar  plans  were  adopted. 

k-tn-masse,  (q.  v.)    The  militia  exists  ITie  privates  and  non-commisnoned  offi- 

diflferent    countries    under   different  cere  of  the  militia  followed  their  agricul- 

nee ;    thus,    in    France,    die  national  tund  or  mechanical  pursuits,  and   were 

tnU  are  what,  in  the  U.  States,  are  generally  under  the  command  of  o&cen 

led  miZt^  (see  Guardtj  JVational) ;  in  out  of  active  service.    They  were  only 

ne    countries,  they  are    denominated  obliged    to   serve    within    the    country. 

•ghar-fuanU ;  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  Frederic  the  Great  used  them  to  garrison 

mdwekr  (defence  of  the  country),  while  the  fortresses:  the  same  was  the  case  with 

to^e-eftHMOMe  is  called,  in  these  two  the  Austrian  militia  during  the  war  of 

intries,  Landthamu     In    the    articles  succession.     The  bad  organization  and 

M,  and  Army^  Standing,  is  given  a  unmilitary  spirit  of  these  troops  rendered 

ef  sketch  of  the  different  organization  them  the  butt  of  the  troops  of  the  line.   In 

armies  frnm  the  feudal  militia  to  the  some  coses,  it  was  even  considered  allow- 

oding  armies  of  the  lost  century,  and  able,  by  the  bws  of  war,  not  to  give  them 

m  them  again  to  the  citizen  soldiera  of  any  quarter,  when  they  were  employed 

tr  times.    The  reader  will  also  find  out  of  tlie  limits  of  tiieir  country,  and  were 

re  the  titles  of  several  works  which  taken  prisoners.      They  became  extinct 

Md  hiterestinff  information  on  this  sub-  almost  every  where  on   the    European 

L     In  the  aracle  Feudal  System,  the  or-  continent    Similar,  but  better  organizeiL 

1  of  the  armies  in  the  middle  ages  was  was  the  English  militia.    The  origin  of 

sfly  touched  on.     When  the  feudal  this  national  force  is  generally  traced  back 

tern  had  rendered  almost  eveiy  noble-  to  Alfred.    The  iet^al  miutary  teoores 

n  on  the  European  continent  an  inde-  succeeded,  and,  although  the  peisooal  ser- 

ideiitmooareh  in  miniature,  he  kept  his  vice  which  this  i^stera  required  degeo- 

n  wairion  in  his  castle  or  territory,  and  crated  by  degrees  mto  pecuniary  commu- 

t  difficulty  of  assembling  a  large  general  tations,  or  aids,  the  defence  of  the  kipg- 

ay«  ereo  for  a  good  purpose,  was  im-  dom  was  provided  for  by  kwa  requinqg 
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the  general  armini^  of  tbr  citizpn^    Uii-  upon.    Thw  l<r>^  w  callMian^'ii 

der  Hilwnni  III,  it  was  providod  that  no  tion  of  the  nulMiity.**     In  \tW,  tJii 

man  8hould  bo  rompelKnl  to  go  out  of  the  n*ction    cousfifltttd   of    I7,(XK)    ho 

kingiJoni  at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  \m  Mt\%  21, QUO  foot,     la  IK)/,  a  prfnoral 

but  in  oaMvnf  urgt^nt  neoesdity,  nor  should  was  oq^nizitl  in  KuHstia,  which,  i 

Itruvidu  riolflioiH,  unletM  hy  consent  of  |Mur-  wan  of  cundidvrahh!  etervice  agn 

ianiont.     We  tint  Hud  lonl-lieutenaiiL<4  of  French.     PruaHa  hrni  carrieti  tiM 

countjf^  whom*  duty   was  to   keep  the  wthr  to  grcat«T  iierfi-rtion  than  ai 

countioc*  in  military  onler,  nientiontHl  as  countr}* :  in  tliat  country',  thr  milii 

known  offieera  in  i\\v  tiAh  year  of  Philip  tlie  main   body  of  the  anny.     I 

and  Mary.     When  CharleM  1  had,  during  even*  male  fienion  under  tortyVis 

bis  noriliern  eX|»editionH,  icwutnl  cunnnia-  of  age  %%'aa  obligiHi  to  Kerve  agn 

ajons  of  lieuten:u)cv,  and  exerttul  certain  FrtMich  in  the  militia.    The  iiatii 

iiiilitiify  ]X)wera,  which,  having  been  long  litia,  at  that  time,  include*!  Iioth 

exerciwsd,  were  thought,  by  one  imrty,  to  and  ca%'alr}'.     The  lower  coinni 

belong  to  the  crown,  it  became  a  r|uei«iiun,  otficer»  were  rk'cted  by  the  mih 

in  the  long  parliament,  how  far  the  |M>wer  and  tin-  highfr  by  the  cHtatrM  of  v 

over  the  militia  did  inherently  reside  in  de.    Wlien  Na|Mileon  n.^tunicd  fni 

theking,  which, after  long  agitation,  ended  Prussia  hud  1.50,000  infantry  am: 

by  the  two  houses  denying  the  crown  thia  cuvalr>'  of  the  militia  under  aniv 

fircrogutive,  and  taking  into  tli«.*ir  own  the  |Ntaee  uf  1}:<1.'>,  thi>  Lantitrthr 

lands  the  entire  |K)wer  of  the  militia.   After  tablislied  on  its  pre#i*nt   tiM>ting. 

the  recttoration,  when  the  military*  teiuires  PniMiun,  with   the  Mugle    i*\cc| 

wens  abolished,  tlie  aide  right  of  tlir  crown  na-diatizctl  phnct^s,  is  obligiMl  to  >• 

to  govcni  and  conniuuid  the  militia  was  thret*  years  in  the  standing  army,  I 

recognistH).    The  most  characteristic  tea-  his  N*vt:nteentti  and   twf*nty-tiiir 

turvs  of  tlie  Knglisli  and  Scottish  militia  Part  of  this  time,  h(twfv«*r.  he  is  g 

at  pniat^nt  are,  that  a  number  of  |»ertM)ns  in  <mi  furlough.     If  a  [H*rson  equiiw 

each  county  is  dniwu  by  lot,  fur  Hve  yi^rs  and  undi  rgmv  an  examination,  b 

(liable  to  be  firolonged   by  the  cinuim-  he  pmves  that  he  ba.*«  n*ceivtHl  i 

aiaiice  of  the  militia  being  calbnl  out  and  (nlucatiun,  ho  lui:*  to  mttc  one  y 

embodied),  and  officered  Ity  thi-  lonl-lieu-  in  the  standing  anny.     AtWr  I'li 

tttoanta  and  other  princi|Mil  luiid-owncre,  evLTy  Pnissian  Tielonp^  until  bis 

under  a  commisaion  of  the  crown.     Tlivy  y<*ar,  to  the  first  class  of  the  ijand 

an*  not  coniiN'llabie  to  leave  thitir  county,  tends   tnM|iient   drills  on    Sund;i 

unless  in  cus«M>f  invasion  or  actual  h^ImI-  n(N»iis,  and  has  to  s(>r\'o  for  tlm- 

iion  within  the  reidm,  nor,  in  any  ciLst*,  to  everv  year,  uhen  the  l^antitrfhr  i 

man^h  out  of  the  kinplom.     When  drawn  to>:eclitr   liir  ;:ri'at   niaiHMivn*«. 

out,  they  an*  sui»i(*iu  to  military  law.     In  mun  is  in  the  /jam/irc^r  what  In 

all  caseH  of  actual  invusion.  or  iiiimineni  the  standing    army — t<Ni(-s«*liliiT. 

<lauger  tliep'of,  anil  in  all  castas  of  reJN'l-  mun    or    ariillerist.      (■•»venuii«i 

lion  or  insurrection,  the  king  mayendNtdy  iiorse»  tor  the  time  of  marMi'iivn 

the  niiliiiu.  and  dint't  them  to  Ix'  led  into  as  they  art*  uell  t'tNl  ami  n<lden  In 

any  |iart  of  the  kingilom,  hn\ins  conimu-  «*Need  mi'n,  the  nwiiern  cent  ndh 

nicat<*4l  the  iK*ca.<Qon  to  {Miriinnient,  if  >it-  h't  out  their  Iiorm  ^  !i»r  the  iM^eusHi 

ting,  or,  if  m»t  sitting,  having  dee|iin>il  it  in  ery  Prussian,  troni  lii<4  thini»th  }• 

council,  fuid  iiotitied  it  by   prorlamution.  his  torti«*th,  U'lnnirit  tn  the  mvoiwI 

In  Tyrol,  a  general  arming  agninst  the  militia.     'J'hir*   iM   not   culled    ti>L^ 

Fn*m*h  was  et]erte<l  in   17!!!^     When,  in  time  of  |M'ure,  and,  in  %^ar,  i>nl\ 

IriOH,  the  an*h-iluke  (-harlen  was  plaeed  of  the  greate:«t  enn  reenc^b,  ami  ili 

at  the  head  of  militJiry  affiiirs,  a  |!enenil  for   loecil   or    |in»\ineinl    i*n  !•*■•. 

IjaMtiynhr  wiih  or;nini/i'<l  thn>iigiiout  the  Prussia   is   enableil   to   as(«frrd*l«> 

Austrian  pruvinees.     In  iK/l^thi-se  tnMi|is  large  army  in  |)nf|M»rtion  |i»  its  |hi| 

fought  well,  ami  anMNUiied,  nt  that  time,  whether  to  the  injur>  of  the  nat 

to  •'100,000  men  ;  after  In' 11,  only  to7l,.'><N);  \\\u  Miuii  not  to  |n>  disiMi<«*«*<l  In-n-. 

but,  after  Ir^Ki,  the  Ijamiwtkr  was  ni;uin  gunl  to  the  mi  I  it  in  of  the    f.  ,<tii' 

placod  on  its  old  t'lMitinc,  and,  quite  lately,  provideil,  by  art  nf  congnit*  of  |< 

ports  of  it  ha\'e  b««ni  calk**!  (Hit  to  iiicn'ust*  all  ahJe-lNkihtil,  white  male   citi/- 

the  aniiv,  which  stamis  reaily  to  tivemin  t«%een  the  iii:t>  of  eighte«n  and  \* 

Italy.      In    llun|pir>',   ihe    cofunion    law  uith  certain  exeepiions  i«itfii-w'rv 

o1  »li  {*!*?<  evf*rrnolilenmn  to  serve  hi  nisei  I'aml  enimeiit,  meinlMTN  of  congn'^K  i 

to  UiuL'  hi.^  \a.S(«:d>  into  the  field,  if  called  in  M/rvjee,  iSk.c.  \r.^  bhali  U-  uir 
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the  milicia.    The  peraons  no  enrolled  are  of  the  militia  of  the  U.  Statea,  which  are 

to  pfOFide  thedoaelves  with  the  commoa  divided  among  the  statea  and  territoriea 

anna  of  infimtiy,  and  with  ball  cartridgesi  respectively,  in  proportion  to  the  numher 

&c^  at  their  own  expense.     These  are  of  effective  militia  in  each.    In  all  the 

ananced  into  brigades,  regiments,  compa-  states,  the  governor  is  oommander-in-cbief 

nieS)  &c^  as  the  legisktures  of  the  several  of  the  militia,  with  more  or  fewer  restrie- 

states  may  direct.    Each  battalion  is  to  tions.    In  Massachusetts,  he  has  power  to 

have  at  least  one  company  of  grenadiers,  exercise,  assemble  and  govern  them,  and 

light-in&ntry  or  riflemen,  and  each  divis-  to  Employ  them  to  resist  invaaon  or  det- 

ion  at  least  one  company  of  artillery  and  riment  to  the  commonwealth,  but  cannot 

one  troop  of  horse.    Proper  ordnance  and  march  them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state 

field  artillenr  is  to  be  provided  by  the  gov-  without  their  fiiee  consent,  or  the  consent 

emment  of  the  U.  States.    The  cavalry  of  the  general  court,  except  that  he  may 

and  artiUeiy  troops  are  to  consist  of  vol-  transport  them  by  land  or  water  out  of  the 

uateen  fiom  the  militia  at  large,  not  ex-  state,  for  the  defence  of  any  part  of  the 

ceeding  one  company  to  each  regiment,  state  to  which  access  cannot  otherwise 

and  are  to  equip  themselves,  with  the  ex-  conveniently  be  had.   By  the  constitutiona 

ccotion  of  the  ordnance  above  mentioned,  of  many  of  the  states,  especially  those 

Whenever  the  U.  States  shall  be  inyaded,  which  are  of  recent  origin,  the  sovemor  ia 

or  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  fiom  not  commander-in-chief  of  the    militia, 

any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  the  when  they  are  in  the  actual  service  of  the 

presideot  is  authorized  to  call  forth  such  U.  States.    This  is  to  prevent  collisioo 

number  of  the  militia  of  the  state  or  states  between  the  general  government  and  that 

most  convenient  to  the  scene  of  action  as  of  the  separate  states,  such  as  took  place 

he  may  judge  necessary.    In  case  of  any  between  the  government  of  Massachusetts 

insureeeiion  in  any  state  against  the  state  and  that  of  the  U.  States,  during  the  last 

govemroent,  he  may,  on  application  from  war  with  Great  Britam.  Such  a  provision 

the  legislature  of  such  state  (or  from  the  exists  in  the  constitutions  of  Connecticut, 

executive,  when  the  legidature  cannot  be  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 

convened)  call  forth  such  number  of  the  Kentucky,   Tennessee,    Ohio,    Indiana, 

nuhtia  of  any  odier  state  or  states  as  may  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri, 

be  applied  for,  or  as  he  may  judge  neces-  Maine.    In  some  of  the  states,  the  gov- 

any  to  suporeas  the  insurrection.      So,  emor  is  not  to  command  personally,  ex- 

wbenever  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  are  cept  when  so  advised  by  the  leffislature. 

opposed  in  any  state  by  combinations  too  This  is  the  case  in  Vermont,  Marvland, 

powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louisiana.    In  North 

course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  Carolina,  the  governor  cannot  embody  the 

powers  veoed  in  the  marshals,  the  presi-  militia  of  his  own  authority  for  the  public 

dent  may  call  forth  the  militia  of  such  safety,  except  in  the  recess  of  the  general 

state,  or  any  other  state,  to  suppress  them,  assembly,     in  some  of  the  states,  the  dr- 

and  maj  continue  the  militia  in  service  for  ganization  of  the  militia  is  not  provided 

thirty  amys  after  the  commencement  of  for  by  the  constitution,  but  lefl  to  be  set- 

tbe  next  aessioD  of  coiigress.    During  the  tied  by  the  legislature :  this  is  the  case  in 

last  war  vrith  Great  Britain,  it  was  pro-  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 

fided,  by  an  act  which  expired  with  the  nois,  Alabama.    In  most  of  the  statea, 

war,  that,  when  the  mihtia  were  in  pay  of  however,  particular  provision  is  made  for 

the  U.  States,  and  acting  in  conjunction  the  election  or  appointment  of  officers  of 

with  the  regular  troops  of  the  U.  States,  different  decrees.    In  Massachusetts,  the 

they  were  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  captains  and  si!^balterns  are  elected  by  the 

artielea  of  war  in  like  manner  with  the  written  votes  of  their  companies,  the  field 

regular  foroea,  and  subject  to  be  tried  by  officers  of  regiments  by  the  written  votes 

courts  martial,  these  courts  martial,  how-  of  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  their  re- 

ever,  to  be  composed  of  militia  officers,  spective  regiments,  the  brigadiers  by  the 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  militia,  when  field-offioers  of  their  respective  brimdea. 

called  into  die  service  of  the  U.  States,  The  governor  commissions  these  officers, 

might,  if  the  president  of  the  U.  States  The  major-generalaare  appointed  by  the 

was  of  opinion  that  the  public  interest  re-  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  each 

quired  it,  be  compelled  to  serve  for  a  having  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  are 

lenn  not  exceeding  six  months  in  any  commissioned  by  the  governor.    If  the 

year.    Thesumof  $SOO,000  is  appropri-  electors  of  brigadiers,  field-officers  and 

ated  anaually  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ca|ifains  neglect  to  choose,  the  sovemor, 

arms  ud  equipments  for  the  whole  body  yvih  the  advice  of  the  council,  fifis  vacan- 
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cies.  Id  New  Hampehire,  the  general  houses  of  the  legialature.  The  govenor 
and  field-officers  of  the  militia  are  nomi-  appoints  the  adjutant-generals ;  the  major 
nnted  by  tlie  governor  and  council.  The  |;eneral8  appoint  their  aids  and  other  diris- 
captains  and  subalterns  are  nominated  by  ion  officers,  the  brigadiere  their  roajons, 
the  field-officere,  and,  if  approved  by  the  commanders  of  regiments  their  adjutaali, 
governor,  appointed  by  hun.  The  com-  quarter-mastere,  and  other  renniemil 
mnnding  officers  of  regiments  appoint  atafi-officers,  and  the  captuna  ana  suhsl- 
their  ac^utants  and  quarter-mastera,  tlie  terns  the  non-commiasioDed  officers  and 
brigadiers  their  brigade-majors,  the  major-  musicians.  In  Indiana,  tlie  elections  are 
generals  their  aids,  the  captains  and  suhal-  much  as  in  Tennessee,  except  that  hriga« 
terns  their  non-commissioned  officers.  In  diere  are  chosen  by  all  the  comnussioned 
Vermont,  the  militia  companies  elect  their  officers  of  their  respective  brigades,  and 
captains  and  other  officers,  and  the  cap-  major-generals  by  the  commiasioned  offi- 
toins  and  subalterns  nominate  and  recom-  cers  of  their  respective  divisions.  Id 
mend  the  field-officera,  who  appoint  their  Missouri,  the  constitution  provides  that 
staff-officers.  The  superior  officers  are  field-officeis  and  company-officers  shall 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  be  elected  by  the  persons  subject  to  mifi- 
The  provisions  of  the  New  York  consti-  tary  duty  within  their  respective  com- 
tution  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  mands ;  briffadier-generals  by  the  field- 
Massachusetts.  In  New  Jersey,  the  cap-  officers  of  their  respective  brigades,  aad 
tains  and  inferior  officers  are  chosen  mr  major-generals  by  the  brigadiers  and  iMd- 
the  companies,  but  field  and  general  ofii-  officers  of  their  respective  divisions,  until 
cere  by  the  council  and  assembly.  In  otherwise  directed  hy  law.  General  and 
Maryland,  the  officera  of  the  militia  are  field-officers  appoint  their  staff-officen. 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  North  The  governor  appoints  an  adjutant-geoer- 
Carolino,  the  senate  and  house  of  com-  al,  and  all  other  militia  officers  whose  ap- 
mons  appoint  the  generals  and  field-offi-  pointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
cers  of  the  militia.  In  Georgia,  the  gen-  In  Maine,  the  system  is  much  as  ui  the 
cral  officera  of  tlie  militia  are  to  be  elected  last-mentioned  state,  except  that  the  ma- 
by  the  general  assembly,  and  commission-  jor-generals  are  elected  by  the  senate  and 
ed  by  the  governor.  The  otlier  officera  house  of  representatives.  The  consnni- 
are  elected  as  the  legislature  may  direct,  tions  of  some  of  the  states  exempt  fivm 
In  Kentucky,  tlie  commanding  ofncera  of  militia  duty,  with  more  or  less  qualifies- 
the  respective  regiments  apix)U)t  the  regi-  tiou,  persons  conscientiously  scrupulous 
mental  staff,  brigadier-generals  their  brig-  about  bearing  anns.  This  is  the  rase 
agc-majora,  major-generals  their  aids,  and  with  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshirr, 
captains  the  non-commissioned  officera  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Id- 
compaiiies.  A  majority  of  the  field-offi-  diana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Alabama.  (See 
cers  and  captains  in  each  regiment  nomi-  Military  Colonies^  MUiimy  Didrids,  ^drwof, 
iiate  the  couunissioued  officera  in  each  and  Jirmyj  Standing.) 
conipany,  who  are  commissioned  by  the  Milk  ;  a  secretion  peculiar  to  the  fe- 
governor.  In  Tennessee,  field-ofncers,  males  of  the  class  momma/ia,  or  those  aoi- 
captaiuSjSulmltems  and  non-commissioned  mals  which  feed  their  young  firomtfadr 
officera  arc  elected  by  the  citizens  sub-  teats,  and  which  takes  place,  in  some  of 
jeet  to  military  duty  in  tlie  districts  of  these  them,  only  during  and  after  the  time  of 
officers,  brig^ier-generals  by  the  field-offi-  gestation.  It  differa  as  procured  from  dif- 
cera  of  their  respective  bridles,  major-  rerent  animals,  but  its  general  propextiei 
generals  by  the  field-officera  of  their  respect-  are  the  same  in  all.  When  thb  fTuid  if 
ive  divisions.  The  governor  appoints  the  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  under- 
adjutant-general,  the  mujor-fenerals  ap-  ^oes  spontaneous  changes,  and  is  rtwd^-ed 
point  their  oiila,  tlie  brigadier-generals  into  its  component  parts :  a  thick  yellow- 
their  brigade-niajora,  and  the  commanding  ish  substance  collects  on  the  sui^cf. 
officera  of  regiments  their  adjutants  and  which  is  crtmnj  and  the  milk  beneath  be- 
quarter-masters.  In  Ohio,  captains  and  comes  thinner  than  before,  and  is  of  a 
subalterns  are  elected  by  tlieir  companies,  pale  bluish  color.  When  cream  is  kept 
majora  by  the  capUiins  and  subalterns  of  for  some  days  without  being  disturbed,  it 
the  battalion,  colonels  by  the  majors,  cap-  gradually  becomes  thicker,  till  at  lart  it 
tains  and  subalterns  of  the  regiment,  bri^-  acquires  the  consistence  of  cheese:  and 
adier-generals  by  the  commissioned  offi-  hence  one  method  of  making  cream- 
cera  of  their  respective  brigades ;  major-  cheese,  merely  by  putting  cream  into  a 
^nerals  and  quarter-master-senerals  are  linen  bag,  and  leaving  it  there  till  it  be- 
•appoiDted  by  the  joint  baSoX.  o^  VM)\k  os^tivea  soUd.    When  cream  is  shaken,  it 
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)lTed  into  iti  eompooeot  parts.   The  latter;  and  benoetlie  comparative  poorness 

m  bj  which  this  is  accomplished  is  of  Scottish  cheese.     In  making  cheese, 

.  dwmiw,  by  which  two  substances  having  obtained  the  curd,  and  freed  it  ffom 

btained,  butter  and  butter-mUk.     In  its  whey,  the  remaining  part  of  the  pro- 

aking  <^  butter,  cream  is  allowed  to  cess  is  merely  to  suiiiect  it  to  pressure,  by 

for  some  time,  during  which  an  acid  which  the  whole  or  the  whey  is  forced 

orated.    It  is  then  put  into  a  chum  out,  the  color  being  communicated  by  the 

tiaken,  by  which  the  butter  is  gradu-  addition  of  coloring  matter:  that  generally 

^panted.    What  is  left  (the  butter-  used  is  annotta,  which  is  mixed  with  the 

$as  a  sour  taste,  but  by  no  means  so  milk.    Whey  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and 

80  as  that  of  the  cream  before  the  contains   a  considerable  -quantity    of  a 

ing.    Butter  is  sometimes  also  made  sweetish  substance,  called  sugar  of  mUk ; 

»^eam  which  has  not  become  sour,  hence  it  is  frequently  used  as  dnnk,  and 

e  process  is  much  more  tedious,  the  firom  its  nutritious  qualitv,  it  is  adminis- 

braed  in  the  other  case  fovoring  its  tered  to  delicate  people ;  hence  the  use  of 

ition.    Butter  is  merely  an  animal  asses'  milk,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 

>lid  at  a  natural  heat,  but  held  in  tity  of  it    It  is  firom  its  containing  this 

>n  in  milk,  by  some  of  the  other  saccharine  matter,  that  it  is  sometimes,  as 

iicea    As  thus  procured,  it  is  not  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 

but  may  in  a  great  measure  be  freed  land,  made  to  tmdergo  fermentation,  by 

ts  impurities,  by  washing  it  with  cold  which  a  very  weak  spirituous  fluid  is  ob- 

;.  and  though  apt  to  become  rancid,  tained.    By  evaporation  it  affords  a  minute 

iien  mixed  with  salt,  may  be  kept  quantity  ofsaline  matter  and  a  considerable 

cngth  of  time.    Milk  fit>m  which  portion  of  sugar  of  milk.    When  whey  or 

has  been  taken,  undergoes  sponta-  milk  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  between 

changes.    It  becomes  much  sourer,  OOP  and  oO^  it  undergoes  a  spontaneous 

Migeak  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence  change,  attended  by  the  production  of  an 

ly.    When  heated,  the  fermentation  acid,  which  was  originally  examined  by 

§  coagulum  is  hastened,  and  by  die  Scheele,  and  has  been  termed  lactie  acid. 
on  ofcertain  substances,  it  veiy  soon .      Milkt  Wat.    (See  Gaiaxif,) 
pbce ;  thus  acids  and  spirit  of  wine        Mill  ;  originally,  a  machine,  adapted  to 

i  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  albumen  divide,  crush,  or  pulverize  any  substance  ; 

tains  being  acted  on  by  them,  in  the  but  more  entensively  applied,  in  modem 

way  as  blood  or  white  of  egss.    By  times,  to  almost  all  machinei^  consisting 

e  most  powerful  coaguiator,  howev-  of    wheel- work,    whether    mtended    to 

he  substance  called  rermet,  which  is  change  the  form,  or  merely  the  position 

)coction  of  die  stomach  of  animals,  of  the  substance   operated  upon.     The 

»!£    When  die  milk  is  previously  term  as  thus  used  is  very  indefiuite,  both 

],  and  rennet  added,  it  is  almost  in-  in  regard  to  the  moving  power  and  the 

f  coagulated.    If  afler  this  it  is  cut,  appUcation    of  the  power   or  the  pro- 

Dtsfa  fluid  oozes  from  it,  and  if  it  be  cess.    Mills  therefore  take  diflTerent  names, 

to  a  bag  and  sqneezkl,  the  whole  from  the  mx>cesB,  as  stamping-mills,  saw- 

I  is  forced  out,  and  a  whitish,  tough  mills,    folling-mills,  grinding-mills,  &c. ; 

r  is  left;  the  former  is  tvhey,  the  from  the  moving  power,  as  wind-mills, 

ewnL    On  this  depends  the  process  water-mills,  hand-mills,  steam-mills,'  &c. ; 

ikmg  cheese,  which  varies  in  rich-  or  from  the    material  operated  upon,  as 

according  to  the  mode  followed  in  cotton-mills,  flour-mills,  sugar-mills,  oil- 

ntutit.    When  milk  is  heated  grodu-  mills,  &c^    This  great  variety  in  the  na- 

ukT  merely  to  the  temperature  at  ture  and  uses  of  mills  renders  it  impossi- 

I  it  curdles,  and  if  the  curd  be  freed  ble  to  give  descriptions  of  them  under  one 

'  from  the  whey,  it  retains  almost  the  head.    The  general  principles  of  the  ma- 

ofthe  cream,  which  adds  to  its  rich-  chinery  and  the  moving  powers  will  be 

ind  flavor.    But  when  it  is  curdled  found    described  under  the   heads  Me- 

ly,  and  the  whey  is  speedilv  removed  (Aanies,  Hydrmdics,  Maekmery^  Pneumat" 

ting  the  ciwd,  a  great  deal,  or  neariy  %e$,  Steam^WheeUj  &C.,  and  their  particular 

loleofthecream  IS  carried  ofi;  and  the  applicadons  to  difierent  materials  will  be 

ris  poor,  and  has  not  the  rich  flavor  of  treated  of  under  the  ap}nt>priate  heads. 

mde  in  die  other  way.    The  latter  is  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  universal 

sthod  generally  followed  in  Scotland,  applications   of  machinery  of  this  kind 

(  both  cheese  and  butter  are  got  from  is  to  the  comminution  of  grain.    Among 

•for  the  whey  procured  in  die  pro-  the  rudest  nadons  we  find  this  done  by 

ields  a  considerable  quantity  of^  the  pounding  it  between  two  atonQa  \  but^RUK 
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the  firat  advances  of  art,  a  simple  hand-  of  machines  calculatcc)  to  save  hand-U-  a 

mill  is  constructed,  roniposed  of  an  im-  by  perfbnnin^  every  movement  of  tfr 

mo%'able    nethrr-stone  ((rr.  ^tXn)  and  an  grain  and  meal  fnmi  one  |iart  of  the  v.iii 

upper-8ton«*  (^t>Ao(  or  •i-o(),  [Mit  in  motion  to  another,  or  froth  one  machine  ti i  aii«4i. 

by  the  liand.    These  machines  were  used  er,  by  the  force  of  the  wat«.T. — Vnr  iuU't 

by  the  Hebreu-s  and  Greeks,  and  common-  mation  on  this  sidiject,  the  reaiirr  iiia' 

ly  moved  by  slaves  or   criminals.    Asses  consuh   Kvaii^V  .YKtfirru^^  ^iiiVf    u'l 

were  after  wants    employed.    Acconling  e<1it.   Philad«'lpliiA,  1^'20),  or  KucliaiiaL' 

to  the  Greek  mythology  Pihimnus,  Myles,  ,MUl  9fork  (London,  \&ZX  2  voki.}. 
or  Mylantes,  invtniti^l  the  mill.     Water-        Millei>of.ville  ;  a   |N)St-iown,  rapir.. 

mills  (moift  aquariit)  seem  to  have  been  of  iialdwin  county,  and  nietn»|K)li^  i*t*tl' 

iiseii  by  the  Romans.     Wind  mills  (q.  v.)  state   of  Gei»rgia,  situat«*d    on   tlir  »•- 

were  invented  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  liank  of  the  Oconee,  in  lat.  VJP  ti'  .\.:  Ii>ii 

Among  the  modems  the  common  mill  for  83°  W  W.    It  is  t*7  milt's  suuth-wt>;  ••! 

grinding  grain   is   constructed  with   two  Augusta.  The  public  Uiildings  are  a '-.a:^ 

circular  stones  placed  horizontally.    Buhr-  house,  a  state   arM'naU    an  acaiifin}.  : 

stone  is  the  lH*st  material  of  which  mill-  court-house,  a  Jail,  four  priiitins-i*rii<-»-* 

stones  are  mad«>,  but  sienite  and  granite  and   houses  of  worship  tor  >l«ihiNlM' 

are  frequently  used  for  ln<iian  com  and  liaptists  and  Pn'sbyterians.     A  tiranrh  ••! 

r^'e.    The  lower  stone  is  fixed,  while  the  the  state  Imnk,  and  oni*  of  the  iHirien  lai:ii 

iip|ier   one    n^volves    with    consiidend>lo  an;  located   hi*re.      Four  wi't'kly  |n)»r 

velocity,  and  is  sup|)orted  by  an  axiif  {lass-  arc  |)ul>lish(*d.    The  ri%'er  lien*  is  .Vi'J  ii-< 

ing  througli  the  lower  stoiKsthe  distance  wide,  ii  fe«*t  de(»|i,  and  is  navigalile  t'- 

between  the  two  b<Mng  cafNible  of  adjust-  boats  of  70  tons.     .\l)ove  the  town  V' 

uient  acconliiig  to  th(f  fineness  which  it  is  rapids.    About  t^OOO  bags  of  cotton  fer 

intended  to  pnMluce  in  the  meal  or  fl(Mir.  annually  de|>ositefl  here, forth**  Darifuui' 

When  the  diameter  is  five  iW%  the  stone  Savannah  markets.    The  |ioiHilaiioa  o\ 

may  make  alsmt  DO  n^voluti<»ns  in  a  uiin-  Milledgeville  has  not  iiicivasetl  for  si-itn 

ute  without  the  flour  becoming  too  much  vears.     In  18*^4,  it  was  estimated  at  *iliXi 

)i«*at(Nl.    Th«'  com  or  grain  is  shaken  out  ^fhe  village  of  Macon,  31   niihv  mntJi 

of  a  hop|>or  by  nM*ans  of  |>roji*rtion8  from  w«*st    of  Milletlgevilk*,  has  Ufon^^  th( 

the  revolving  axis,  which  give  to  its  lower  princi|ial  scene  of  InisincM  for  ihi«i  \mn  H 

ijort,  or  fe«Nlf%  a  vilirating  motion.    The  the  muite,  and  the  |Nilitieal  inetni|M»litt  la 

ower  Htone   w  slightly   convex,  uiid  the  ceasi^d  to  In*  regarded  with  infrn>t  In  ii^w 

upper  one   M>ine\vimt   nii»n'   concave,  s«i  settlers.      (S-^*    Slierwooifs    (Saztlt'T 

thul  the  eorn,  whirii  enters  at  tin*  middle  (Srorfcin,) 

«>f  the  Mon»',  iNiS'H's  oiitwani  fi»r  a  siiort         Mili.knmim    (thousand    Vfir*-:    c 

distiince   befon*   ii    be^iiiH   to  Ih'  ^nMuiil.  enilly    tid;eu  {'nr  tht>   tliou.<<ind    %fur>  : 

AtitT  Inmuit  HMinerd  to  pdwder,  it  ir*  dis-  wiiieii  some  ('hn.<<li.'Ui  >4'et!»  e\|»i-rti  •!.  v- 

eh:ir;;ed  :il  tin-  ein'Uinten'nee.  its  esf*a|N*  HfMiie  Mill  ex|N>et,  the  Mi><*iuh   !•■  Immi.  : 

l>«-ini;  lavon-il  by  the  ei'iitriiii;ral  fi)ree,  find  kiriploni  on  earth,  toll   of  ?>p!«  nii<ir 

by    liir    emivrxitv    of   the    iowiT  stnii«>.  liappineM.     'I*his  opiiii«.ii  uri&'iiiri:*-*'.  :'r 

The   siirl'aei^   nt'    tin*    Mtines    I-j  etii    into  tlit*  i'X)M'<*nitiniiMif  the  Je\v?i«in  n  v:<Ln:  * 

;fnio\rs,  ill  or<i*r  !•»  make  them  act   mon*  MeK<iaii.     Kxeited  und  ^oll^i^ilt-•^•\  *.:   : 

riaihl\  an«i  i-tlietunilv   nri  tlir  ef»rn  :  and  pn>phets,  eiitii'an*d  to  theni   l»y  thi  ir  «^.' 

llh  sr  ltimpvj  •*  are  eiit  tililiqiiily.  that   tli 'V  ierillL'<4  diniU^r  Uilil    ftlbr  the     ILtitU''-   V 

liny  a>«»i?«:    iIm'  exeaiK*   o|'    the    inral    by  eaptivilv.aiid  by  t)ii>  naliitoal  prnb-. «  .i- 

tlintwiiiL'  it  luiiwanl.     The  o|Mnitiiin  of  their  miM>r\  served  t«)  inerea--,  ilm*-   *\ 

hnitinif^  hy    whieh   the  tloiir  i>*  '»i'|i;irared  iM-etntions  tiNik  a  nion*  ami  iimn- fh***  !*^! 

fnmi  ihe  itniii,  ar  ri«ir*iT  jKirtii'lri.  i-  |mt-  I\  !>«t>n*(ualtiini  in  the  tinifot  Jt  «ii«.  j-.^.. 

f  mnt'd  Uy  a  evlimlrieal  sieve  plaei-d  in  an  nlarlv  under  tlit>  oppn '«<*ion  <if  tii*'  K-*«'  & 

inehned  |Mi-ltH»ii  anil  turned  h\  maflniie-  government.     (S>e  .1/rjt.ri/iA.      Jifs»i*    i- 

r\.     The  liiii-iir^o  nf  tlnur  is  ^aid    to  Im'  e|rin*il    hinis«-ir  to  l«e  the  f'\|ii-4-ttsi   M"- 

;:n'ate>(  uIh-h  i\u*  |»ran  has  not  Imimi  tfio  >iali,  announein:;  his  new  nhmon   a«  'f- 

miieh  sniNiiMili'd.  s«)  thai  it  may  Ih*  mon'  fulfilment  of  the  pnunises   tn\iii  \*}  *:> 

n-adily  si'|NiRited  by  Uihinp     This  lakes  pmphets   of  the   (Md   Ti**«tami-iit.      %•< 

plare  when   tti*'  in'iiidiiii!  h:L«<  lM*i*n   jnt-  uithstaiidinir  his  expn*f««  dtvlaratn^n.  !liJ 

tiiniie<l  more  b\  ilii>  aetiiiii  (it*  the  partielcs  it    wilh  hot    hi<*    intenlittn    to    i-<«talMfti 

M|ioit    eaeh    ntlirr.    than    by   the    i;rit   fif  worldly  kini;iloiii,  but  a  spintunl  kiiij^l": 

ihi'stoni*.     I'ltr  litis  mm-i  of  criiiilin:;.  the  of  truth  and   virtue,  anil  nuiuitlM.'^ii'!.?, 

biihrstoneii  iMMMiharU  Miili-d.    Tin-  pat^'Ut  the  iI«H'trilie  nf  his  a|ii»!»(h-?s  tb.il  u  U<ir. 

improvements  of  Kv:ui>  eoiuiist  of  a  series  happiness  coiilil  only   be   t'A|tn*:t<il  .n 
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mrid,  the  new  Chrisdaiifl  could  fidthful  over  the  unbeHevere  be  complete, 
rain  from  expecting  the  fflorious  re-  and  the  blessed  reside  in  the  heavenly  Je- 
fJesuB,  as  described  by  the  aposdes,  rusalem,  which  would  descend  from 
th,  and  from  interpreting  the  ex-  heaven  in  extraordinary  splendor  and  gran- 
tpB  of  Jesus,  which  seem  to  fiivor  deur,  to  receive  them  in  its  magni^cent 
i  hope,  according  to  their  wishesi  habitations.  The  Millenarians  founded 
n  worldly  happiness.  These  ex-  their  belief  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
ons,  entertained  by  the  converts  creation.  Considering  this  history  as  a 
udaiam  to  Christianity,  were  blended  prototype  of  the  &te  of  the  world,  and 
le  images  of  a  golden  age,  which  concluding  from  Psalm  xc,tlmt  1000  years 
ien  imbibed  by  the  converts  from  make  with  God  one  day,  they  beheld  in 
am,  who  still  cherished  the  fictions  the  six  davs  of  creation,  6000  years  of  ter- 
then  mytholo^.  Besides,  it  was  reetiial  labors  and  sufierings,  and  in  the 
I,  that  the  situation  of  the  first  Chris-  seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period  of  1000 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  vears,  in  which  the  reign  or  Christ  should 
leothen  masters,  should  contribute  oe  established. — ^The  Gnostics,  despisiiiff 
ease  their  desire  for  a  new  state  of  matter,  were  adversaries  to  the  dogma  ot 
CkUioum,  or  the  expectation  of  the  millennium,  and  the  more  zealoudy  it 
eased  millennium,-  became,  there-  was  defended  by  the  Montanists  (for  in- 
uuiveraal  belief  among  the  Chris-  stance,  Tertullian),  die  more  suspicious  did 
>f  the  first  centuries,  which  was  it  gradually  become  to  the  orthodox  also, 
hened  by  the  prophecies  contain-  The  philosophic  school  at  Alexandria, 
Revelation  (chap.  xx.  xxL)  of  the  particularly  Origen,  opposed  it  in  the  third 
irhich  are  to  precede  and  indicate  century  by  arguments,  which  were  soon 
3py  times  of  tne  millennium.  This  adopted  by  aU  the  fathers.  Lactantius  was 
was  clothed  in  still  more  lively  theiast  distinguished  teacher  of  the  primi- 
3ythe  descriptions  of  such  a  state  in  tive  church  who  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a 
pseudo-prophetical  writings,  forged  millennium.  When  Christianity  became 
is  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the  the  predominant  rellffion  of  the  Roman  . 
ing  of  the  second  century,  under  empire,  the  doctrine  lost  its  interest  for 
lines  of  peraonaj^  of  the  Old  the  multitude ;  victoiy,  liberty  and  secu- 
lent  and  aposties  (as  the  Testament  rity,  which  the  millennium  was  expected 
twelve  Patriarchs,  the  4th  book  of  to  bring,  being  now  actually  enjoyed  by 
be  Revelation  of  Peter,  &c.^  and  in  the  Chrktians.  The  belief  of  the  resur- 
lyiline  books  of  the  Christians,  the  rection  of  the  bodv,  however,  which  could 
»  of  Barnabas,  the  Pastor  of  the  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  pleasures 
>*H^tnas,  and  in  the  Talmud,  which  the  Millenarians  promised  them- 
!8f|eriy  such  descriptions  were  re-  selves,  passed  from  them  into  the  dogmas 
r  IB  diown  by  the  unanimity  with  of  the  church,  though  the  fathers  of  a  later 
the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was  period  supported  it  on  different  grounds 
d  and  promulgated  b^  the  Christian  nrom  the  Millenarians.  Jerome  and  Au- 
ra of  tne  first  centuries.  Not  only  gustine  zealously  opposed  the  gross  ideas 
retic  Cerinthus,  who  had  imbibed  of  the  few  enthusiasts,  who,  in  the  fiilli 
etrine  firom  Judaism,  but  also  ortho-  century,  were  still  expecting  this  period. 
ichene,  as  Papias  of  Hieropolis,  Ire-  Since  that  time,  the  church  has  rejected 
Fufltin  the  Martyr,  &c.,  delighted  in  the  donna  of  the  millennium,  together 
sams  of  the  gloiy  and  happmess  of  with  other  Jewish  notions.  The  expecta- 
Uennium.  Before  it  began,  human  tion  of  the  last  day  in  A.  D.  1000,  gave  it 
,  according  to  their  opinion,  was  to  some  weight  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
iStub  highest  degree ;  tnen  the  over-  similar  hopes  excited  by  the  crusades  wero 
of  the  Roman  empire  would  fol-  soon  disappointed  by  the  event  At  the  time 
id  firom  its  ruins  would  proceed  a  of  the  reformation,  the  doctrine  of  a  mil- 
ate  of  thinj^  in  which  tne  faithful  lennium  was  in  some  decree  revived,  by  its 
■d  riaen  m>m  the  dead,  with  those  application  to  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
nog,  wouki  enjoy  inefSible  happi-  dominion.  But  it  viraa  only  some  sects 
At  that  blMsful  period,  every  ear  of  fiuiatics,  such  as  the  Anabaptists,  and 
piodiioe  10/XX)  grains,  and  every  some  mystical  enthusiasts,  in  whom  the 
10  pounds  of  meat  flour,  every  seventeenth  century  was  rich,  that  adhered 
noula  yidd  millions  on  millions  of  to  these  notions.  During  the  religious 
resof  wine,  the  innocence  of  Para-  and  civil  wars  in  France  and  Enj^and, 
Quki  be  united  to  every  intellectual  the  persecuted  sought  consolation  in  the 
*  pleasure,  the  victory  of  the  dreams  of  a  miU«imuii  VJxi^<yQGi\  ^\^t«!^ 
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tures  of  the  Mystics  and  QuietisiB  amonr  a  few  weeks  aAnv  lie  fbfmedy  in  coneat 
Uie  Catholics  led  to  a  similar  result,  ana  with  dodDr  S.  Mitchitt  and  doctor  E.  E 
the  most  lenmed  and  zealous  friends  of  Smith,  the  plan  of  a  periodical  woii,ii 
Cliiliasm  rose  among  the  Lutherans  dur-  be  devoted  to  medicine.    The  fiisi  du» 
ing  and  after  the  30  years'  war.    The  her  was  issued  in  1797,  under  the  title  of  ik 
disciples  of  Weigel  and  the  adherents  to  Medical  Repotiiory,    Noworkofasinukr 
the  reliffious  principles  of  Petersen,  went  kind  had  appeared  in  America.     ItezcM 
the  faruest ;  yet  even  many  moderate  and  medical  inquiries,  and  reconled  their  if- 
sober  theologians,  misled  by  idle  specula-  suits.    It  occasioned  tlie  eacablishnieiitof 
tions  on  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible,  similar  journals  in  other  parts  of  the  C 
|)artjcularly  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  States.    Doctor  Miller  lived  to  see  its  M- 
which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  teenth  volume  brought  nearly  to  a  doie. 
century,  formed    a   fiivorite   occupation  In  1803,  he  was  appointed  resident  phf- 
amoug  a  certain  class  of  divines,  indulged  ak;ian  for  the  city  of  New  Yoric    m 
themselves  in  the  ideas  of  a  millennium,  witnessed,  as    such,  several    pestiloiid 
As  the  philosophical  vuidication  of  this  seasons.     The  fruits  of  his  observam 
doctrine,  which  was  attemi)ted  in  England  and  reflection    he  embodied  in  a  Be- 
by  Thomas  Burnet  and  Whiston,  couki  port  on  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Tennioh 
not  satisfy  the  orthodox  Christians  on  ac-  tion  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  to  which  a  huk 
count  of  the  scepticism  of  its  autliors,  sev-  degree  of  merit  is  ascribed.     In  1807,  w 
eral  apocalyptics,  among  whom  Bengel  was  elected  professor  of  the  practice  of 
(q.  V.)  fonned  a  separate  school,  exhausted  physic  in  the  univernty   of  New  Yak. 
their  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  calculate,  at  in  1809,  he  became  clinical  lecturer  in  the 
least,  the  time  in  winch  the  kingdom  of  New  York  hoi^ital.    Notwithsiandiitflhs 
Clurist  sliould  commence.    Beugol  is  of  laborious  duties  of  those  offices,  and  lk8 
opinion,  that  this  period  will  begin  in  the  calb  of  an  extensive  practice,  he  kept  op 
year  183G,  and  last  2000  years.    Wliile  an  active  cones^iondence  with  many  dii* 
his  disciples  were  flattering  themselves  tinguished  physidans  and  men  of  mn 
with    veiy    sensual  descriinions  of  the  in  the  principal   parts    of  Europe  nd 
kingdom  of  Christ,  Lavater  and   Jung  America.    Professional  honon  were  eon* 
Stilling,  who  possessed  more  imagination,  ferred  upon  him  fiom  all  quarten.    Ht 
but  even  leas  coolness  and  learning,  in-  died  of  typhus  fever,  March  17, 16J%  m 
dulged  similar  visious   and    predictions,  the  52d  year  of  his  age.     His  priuttd 
with    which    tiiey  entertained  tlieir  ad-  works  have  been  collected  and  publaM 
hercnts  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.   Of  in  one  large  volume, 
nil  die  vuguries  of  a  disonlercd  fimcy,  the  Miller,  Joseph,  a  witty  actor,  wlnse 
cioi*,trine  of  a  nulleunium  is  one  of  the  name  lias  become  proverbial  in  the  Eb^ 
most  uselest?,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  one  lish  language,  was  bom  in  1G84,  it  is  wp- 
ot*  the  most  dangerous.    Aversion  to  all  posed  in  London,  and  was  a  Ikvorite  linr 
that  exists,  hatre<l  of  contemporaries,  in-  comedian  about  the  time  that  Congme^ 
(lolence    and    spiritual  arro^nce— these  comedies  were  feshionable,  to  the  succes 
are  its  fruits ;  and  tlie  exercises  of  peni-  of  which,  it  is  said,  his  humor  much  coo- 
teiice,  to  which  it  leads,  are  nothing  but  tributed.    In  these  he  peribrmed  Sir  Jo- 
the  effects  of  terror,  and  without  moral  seph   Wlttol,  in  the   Old  Bachek)r,  aod 
worth,     duito  lately  a  S4:ct  (if  this  name  Ben,  in  Love  for  Love.     Another  of  hii 
can  be  given  to  tlie  Mormonites)  has  sprung  fevorite  cliaractera   was  Teague,  in  tht 
up  in  tlie  U.  Suites,  behoving,  as  fur  as  we  Committee.    He  died  in  1798.    The  jei* 
an*  infonned,  in  tlie  near  approach  of  the  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  ««it 
millonniuHi,  whose  enjoyments  arc  to  be  collected  by  John  Mottley,  author  of  ibe 
of  a  sensual  an<I  worldly  character.  hfe  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  other  wocii 
Miller,  EdwanI,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  Joe  Miller's  Jests  had  nm  through  eteni 

Ciiysician  and  professor  at  New  York,  was  eilitions  in  1751.    A  copy  of  the  ot^psd 

oni  at  Dover,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  edition  was  lately  valued  at  ten  gimM% 

May  i\  17<)0.    In  1778,  he  undertook  tlie  in  the  catalogue  of  an  eminent  booksHkr. 

study  of  incdicine.    lie  began  practice  in  Millet  is  a  coarse,  aurong  grass  (Mm 

Delaware,  but  made  himself  advantage-  sorghwnX,  bearing  heads  ora  fine  rooid 

ously  known  in    other  states,  by  a  dis-  seed,  a  litde  kir^gcr  than  raustard  wbbL 

quisitiou  on  tlie  Griffin  of  tlie  Yellow  The  plant,  although  coarse,  makes  gtiA 

Fever,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  pub-  feed  fer  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  seed  ii 

lications  in  support  of  the  doctrine  ot  do-  equally  good  for  them ;  it  is  exceUent  §tt 

mestic  origin.    In  17^  doevox  MiVVei  re-  fettening  poultry,  and  is  sometiroes  vmk 
moved  to  the  city  of  l^ew  Xo^Al.   YIv^msi  \ii\&  Vk^mL  \\  ^  «ln  utod  fer  makiag 
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for  which  purpose  it  is  by  some  sides  some  academical  papers,  and  a  few 

to  rice.  translatioDS  from  the  Latin.    His  death 

ju>  {Dreneh) ;  one  thousand  mil-  took  place  in  the  French  capital,  in  17B5. 

Mllls,  Charies,  a  historian,   bom  at 

r,  Aubin  Louis ;  professor  of  an-  Greenwich,  in  17^,  was  articled  to  an  at- 

t  Paris,  member  of  the  academy  tomey  in  London.    Ill  health  and  the  at- 

tions  and  of  the  lemon  of  honor,  tractions  of  literature  prevented  hiw  from 

the  death  of  Barthelemy,  amser-  ensaging  in  practice,  and,  in  181 7,  he  jNib- 

'  the  imperial  (royal)  cabinet  of  lisbed  a    Histoiy  of  Muhammedanism, 

id  antiques.    Millin  was  born  in  which  met  with  a  &vorable  reception.  He 

1759,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  afterwards  produced  the  History  of  the 

dy  of  natural  history,  but  after-  Crusades  (1819) ;  Travels  of  Theodore 

that  of  philolo^,  and  finally  to  Ducas,  at  the  Revival  of  Lettera  and  Arts 

pr.    In  his  earlier  writings  he  ap-  in  Italy  (1821 ),  and  the  History  of  Chival- 

I  a  partisan  of  republican  princi-  ry  (1825).    He  died  October  9, 1826. 

ong  these  are  his  Almanac  Re-  M iuier,  John,  a  celebrated  Catholic  di- 

,  and  other  works,  which  he  did  vine  and  writer  on  theology  and  eccleai- 

ie  in  the  later  catalogues  of  his  astical  antiquities,  was  bom  in  London,  in 

ins.    In  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  1752,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Douay. 

two  antiquarian  excursions  in  In  1777,  he  wais  ordained  a  priest,  and,  m 

md  Italy,  where  he  discovered  1779,  appointed  pastor  to  the  Vathohnf 

vnains  which  had  been  overlook-  chapel  at  Winchester.    Doctor  MUn^i'^ 

e  Italiana    He  was  one  of  the  study  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture 

ned  archaeologists  that  France  procured  for  him  admission  into  the  royal 

uced.    He  edited  the  Magazin  society  of  antiquaries  in  1790.    He  cod- 

idiaut  neariy  20  years.    Among  tributed  many  valuable  coQimunications  to 

pal  works  are  his  Dietionnaire  the  ArctutoU^iOy  and  published  a  Disser- 

r  AU.'f.  MonumtnU  MLiqats  in-  lation  on  the  inodom  Style  of  altering 

MrU  Mythologique ;  Peinture  des  Cathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cathedru 

]iiaues ;  'Voyage  dans  let  Dearie-  of  Salisbury  (17SHB).    The  same  year,  he 

Midi  dtla  France  ;  Histovn  Mi-  published  his  History,  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 

\laRivchUionFrancai8t;Hi8io%rt  tical,  and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of 

ede  VEmpereur  MwoUon,    His  Winchester  (2  vols.,  4to.),  and  subsequently 

nrhich  were  fashionably  attended,  a  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Aschitec- 

ed,  with  his  works,  to  difiuse  a  lure  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages 

Lhe  study  of  antiquities  in  France.  (SvoA    Some  observations  in  the  history 

ces  as  conaervaieur  of  the  cabi-  of  Winchester  gave  offence    to    doctojr 

tiques,  of  which  be  made  a  sys-  Sturges,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 

rrangement,  also  deserve  to  be  who  animadverted  on   them   in  a  tract 

red.    He  died  in  1818.  entitled  Refiections  on  Pqpery.     Poctor 

T,  Claude  Fmn<;ois  Xavier ;  a  Milner  replied  to  this  attack  in  his  Letters 

ad  ingenious  French  author,  bom  to  a  Prebendary,  which  display  great  leam- 

It  Resancon.    He  was  educated  ing,  ability  and  acuteness.     In  1801,  he 

fuits'  college,  and  became  a  mem-  published  his  Case  of  Conscience  solved, 

at  finteroity,  but  quitted  it,  and  or  the  Catliolic  Claims  proved  to  be  com- 

Parma,  where  the  patronage  of  patiblewith.the  Coronation  Oath.    On  the 

de  Niveraois  obtained  him  the  death  of  bishop  Stapleton,  doctor  Milner 

professorship.    This  situation  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  vicar 

b  much  ability  and  reputation  for  apostolic  in  the  midland  district,  with  the 

u^  when  the  prince  of  Cond^  title  of  biahop  of  CasiabaUu    He  for  some 

o  his  acceptance  the  appointment  time  refused  that  dignity,  but  at  length  he 

o  the  young  duke  d'Enghien,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  and  was 

to  Paris.    His  works,  some  of  consecrated  in  1803.   In  1807  and  1808.  he 

re  much  esteemed  for  the  spirit  visited  Ireland,  that  he  might  be  enabled, 

ance  of  their  style,  consist  of  a  from  personal  observation  and  intercourse, 

of  the  Troubadours  (in  3  vols.) ;  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  charges 

,  Political  and  Military,  for  the  brought  against  the  Roman  .Catholics  of 

»f  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  that  country.    As  the  result  of  his  re- 

V  (6  vols.) ,  Elements  of  Univer-  searches^  he  published  his  interesting  In? 

g'  (9  vols.h  Elements  of  the  His-  quiry  into  certain  vulgar  Opinions  con-p 

ngland  (3  vols.);  Elements  of  cemin^  the  Catholic  Inhabitant  and  thj^ 

»ry  of  France  (3  vols.  12mo.),  be-  Antiquities  of  Ireland.    At  this  period,  he 
III.              42 
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was  appointed  agent  in  Endand  to  the  at  Culm  (q.  vX  commaLnding,  under  the 

IriBli  Catholic  hierarchy.    Ilis  solicitude  grand-prince  CoDStantiiie,  a  carpt  it  l^ 

for  the  interests  of  religion  in  both  coun-  Mire,  consisting  of  Pnissian  grenato 

tries  inchiced  him  to  take  a  journey  to  and  cuirassiers,  and  the  Russian  and  h» 

Rome  in  1814,  and  he  remained  there  nan  guards.    In  the  battle  of  Leiprai,lR 

about  12  months.    In  1818,  he  published  a  was  again  active,  and  inarched  wirii  ds 

treatise  entitled  the  End  of  Religious  Con-  armies  into  France.     After  the  peace,  k 

troversy,  containing  a  defence  ofthose  arti-  was  appointed  military  coraiuandam  of  8l 

cles  of  the  Catholic  faith  usually  regarded  Petersburg.     In  the  insurrection  of  the 

as  objectionable  by  Protestants.    This  was  troops,  in  1825,  at  the  ascension  of  ite 

succeeded  by  his  Vindication  of  the  End  emperor  Nicholas,  he   was   lulled  by  i 

of  Religious  Controversy  against  the  Ex-  pistol-shot.    As  an  active  commander  ef 

ceptions  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David^s  and  vanguards  he  had  few  equals. 
the  rovenuul  Richard  Gricr ;  and  a  Part-        Miltiades  ;  an  Athenian  general,  wte 

ing  Word  to  Reverend  R.  Grior ;  with  a  lived  about  B.  C.  500.     He  had  alreidf 

Brief  Notice  of  Doctor  Samuel  Purr*s  Post-  successfully  established  an  Athenian  eob- 

humous  Letter  to  Doctor  Milner.      His  ny  in  the  Chcrsonesus,  and  suljectedm- 

death  took  place  in  182(j.  eral  islands  in  the  iGgean  to  the  domiJiiaB 

MiLo  ;  an  island  in  the  Greek  Archipel-  of  his  country,  when  Darius,  at  the  bed 

ago ;  the  ancient  M elus.    (See  Mehs,)  of  a  formidable  army,  undertook  the  eob- 

MiLt),  a  native  of  Cmtona,  in  Italy,  was  a  jugation  of  Greece.     Miltiades,  Aiiaddei 

sc^olarof  Pythagoras,  and  one  of  the  most  and  Themistocles  animated  the  Atben-  J 

celeb.'^tcd  Grecian  athletes.     He  bore  off  ans,  disheartened  by  the  superior  numboi  I 

the  prizv*^  six  times  in  the  Olympic  giunes.  of  the  enemy,  to  resistance.     Eachof  tbe  f 

Of  hit<  proi^igiousstnnigih  many  instances  10  tribes  placed  1000  men  under  the  di-  p 

arc  cited.     \7h«n  the  temple  in  which  rection  or  a  leader.     This  linJe  array  ad-  fr* 

Pythagoras  was  teaching  his  j)upils  was  vanced  to  the  plains  of  Marathon  (RC 

on  tlic  |»oint  of  fa?.'ing,  Milo  seized  the  490),  where  1000  foot   soldiers,  sent  hj 

main  pillar,  and  delayed  the  destruction  of  their  allies  the  Platseans,  joined  tbeni 

the  editice  until  all  presv'^nt  had  leaped.  Miltiades  was  in  favor  of  an  attack;  Aii^ 

He  once  carried  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  on  tides  and  some  of  the  other  generab  np- 

his  shoulders,  and  killt;d  it  witi;  a  blow  of  i>orted  him ;  odiers,  on  the  contnuy,  wii- 

his  fijjt.     His  strength,  however,  T^as  the  ed  to  wait  for  the  auxiliaries  firom  Ij«- 

cause  of  his  <ieath.     Setting  in  a  for^^l  a  dcemon.       The    general-in-chicf    (pol^ 

strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  it  hjul  been  march),  Cullimachus,    however,  concur 

in  vafn  attempted  to  split  with  wedges,  ho  red  with  the  propo^d  of  Miltiades,  unA. 

determined  to  pull  it  asunder  ;   hut  his  the  attack  was  detennined   upon.     Tie 

stn'ngih  AVas  insufficitMit.     'i'he   wedges  chief  c*ommand,  which   belonged  to  iD 

which  had  kej)!  the  cleft  open  had  drop-  the  genera?^  alternately,  was  unanimcHvK 

ped  out,  and  he  nrtiiaiiH'd  with  his  hands  confernMl  on  Miltiades,  who  ne\*ertliel«5 

fastened  in  x\\v.  fissun*.     No  one  corning  made  no  use  of  it,  but  waitc<l  for  thecUj 

to  his  a-*5isiane(',  he  was  devoured  by  wilcl  which  regidarly  calleii  him  to  the  head  of 

l)easts.     Aoeordinj;  to  the  inidiiion  of  the  the  army.     He  then  dre\r  up  his  troowai 

Pythagoreans,  Milo   was  pursued  to  his  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  v^ooded  pnic* 

house  in  Crotona  by  Cylo,  shut   up,  and  to  impede  the  action  of  the.  enemy's  cav- 

burned.  airy.      The   PIata?ans    occupied  t.*«  Wi 

MiLORADOwiTcn,  Micliaid  Andree-  wing;  Call i mac hus  commanded  the n^ 
witch,  c»)iint  of,  a  distinguished  Russian  and  Aristides  and  Thernistoclcs  the ceQI^' 
oflii'er,  w(Ls  liorn  in  1770  ;  siTvcd  in  1787  of  the  army.  Miltbdes  himself  ^«  in 
a^rjiinst  the  Turks,  in  17J)4  against  the  every  part  where  his  presence  was  nett*- 
Poles  ;  rose  mpi<lly ;  coninian<led,  in  siiry.  The  Greeks  began  the  attack  at 
17i>l),  the  vaiiguanl  of  Suwarrow's  army  fullsi)eed;  the  Pcrnans  defended  them- 
hi  Italy,  as  rnajor-grnenil ;  fou<rlit,  in  1805,  selves  witli  coolness,  but  with  oltstinuy, 
as  lieutenant-general  in  the  imttle  of  Aus-  until,  aller  a  contest  of  several  hours, 
terlitz.  In  1808,  he  fought  victoriously  both  their  wings  gave  way.  In  the  ccn- 
agaiuHt  the  Turks,  and,  in  1812,  org:uiiz(Ml  tre,  Datis,  the  PcR^ian  general,  wthhis 
the  first  corps  dv  rcserir,  and  h?d  it  to  the  besttroo}>8,  pressed  Aristides  and  Themis- 
main  army  before  the  battle  of  Mosaisk.  toeles  hard;  but  l)cing  attacked  in  the  rear 
He  was  of  great  s<Tvire  during  this  whole  by  the  Greeks,  he  was  compelled  to  fi»i*- 
cam|>aigii  against  the  Fn'uch,  as  als(»  in  go  his  advantages.  The  rout  was  nov 
the  succeeding  warm  \^V.i.  lU*  comrib-  general.  Those  who  escaficd  the  swonl 
utcd  essentially  to  lliw  \*\cvot^  o^  \i\<i«iX\M^  vjw^  0^^  \o  doe  to  the  waves ;  of 
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manir  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  *'  an   accommodating   conscience,''  pre« 

1.    The  Peraians  lost  6400  men,  the  vented  the  fulfilment  of  tliis  intention. 

iaiM  192.    Miltiades  was  himself  On  leaving  college,  therefore,  he  repaired 

led.    Glorious  as  this  victory  was,  to  his  father's  house,  who,  having  retired 

lid  have  been  fatal  to  Athens,  had  from  business^  had  taken  a  residence  at 

been  for  the  activity  of  Miltiades.  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.    Here  he 

determined  to  Ml  upon  Athens  in  passed  five  years  in  a  study  of  the  best 

reat,  and  his  fleet  had  already  pass-  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  in  the 

le  Sunium,  when  Miltiades,  receiv-  composition  of  some  of  his  finest  miscel- 

fbrmation  of  it,  immediately  put  his  laneous  poems,  including  his  Allegro  and 

in  motion,  and  arrived  under  the  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas.    That 

of  the  city  in  time  to  compel  the  his  learning  and  talents  had  by  this  time 

r  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Mil-  attracted  considerable  attention,  is  proved 

was  then  highly  honored,  but  was  by  the  production  of  Comus,  at  the  so- 

both  envied  and  persecuted.    His  licitation    of    the    Bridgewater    family, 

68  represented  that  he  might  easily  which  was  performed  at  Ludlow  castle, 

ipC6d  to  possess  himself  of  absolute  in   1G34,  by  some  of  its  youthful  mem- 

'.    An  unsuccessful  enterprise,  of  hers;  as  also  by  his    Arcades,  itart  of 

he  was  the  projector,  facilitated  an  entertainment,  performed  betore  the 
uccesB.  He  had  desired  that  a  fleet  countess-dowager  of  Derby,  in  the  same 
■hips  should  be  placed  at  his  dispo-  manner,  at  Harefield.  In  1038,  having 
d  promised,  by  means  of  it,  to  put  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  travel,  he 
Athenians  in  possession  of  great  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  tO 
I  and  advantages.  His  design  was  Grotius,  and  thence  proceeded  successive 
Ay  to  plunder  some  of  the  Persian  ly  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  in 
an  the  coasts,  and  to  punish  those  which  latter  capital  he  was  kindly  enter- 
I  of  the  iEffean  sea  which  had  tak-  tained  by  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  die 
t  with  the  Persians;  but  he  failed  patron  of  Tasso.  His  general  reception 
attack  on  Paros,  and  was  compel-  in  Italy  was  also  highly  complimentary, 
refbnd  the  expenses  of  the  expedi-  although  he  would  not  disguise  his  re- 
nd died  of  his  wounds  in  prison.  ligious  opinions.  After  remaining  abroad 
iTOiiL  John,  one  of  the  most  emi-  for  fifteen  months,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
yf  iin^ish  poets,  sprang  from  an  land,  giving  up  his  intention  of  visiting 
It  fimuly,  formerly  proprietors  of  Sicily  and  Greece,  in  consequence  of  ac-  ; 
I,  Dear  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  counts  of  tlie  state  of  aflairs  of  his  own 
randfather,  who  was  under  ranger  country.  "I  esteemed  it  dishonorable," 
i  forest  of  Shotover,  being  a  zealous  he  writes,  **  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
n  Catholic,  disinherited  his  son,  the  even  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind, 
of  Milton,  for  becoming  a  Protest-  while  my  fellow-citizens  were  contend- 
n  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  ing  for  their  hberty  at  home."  He  set- 
iiB  studies  at  Oxford,  and  settle  in  tied  in  the  metropolis,  and  undertook  the 
m  as  a  scrivener.  This  gentleman,  educ^on  of  his  two  nephews,  the  sons 
vas  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  re-  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips.  Other  pa- 
lUe  fi>r  his  sldll  in  music,  had  two  rents  being  also  induced  by  his  high 
and  a  daughter:  John,  the  poet,  character  to  apply  to  him,  he  engaged  a 
opfaer,  who  became  a  judge  in  the  house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate-street, 
of  common  pleas,  and  Anne,  who  and  opened  an  academy  for  education. 
9d  Edward  PhilUps,  secondary  at  However  engrossed  by  tuition,  he  soon 
own  office.  John  Milton  was  bom  found  time  to  mingle  in  the  controversial 
ftther's  house  in  Bread-street,  Do-  struggles  of  the  day,  and  published  four 
flr  9, 1606.  He  received  his  early  treatises  relative  to  church  government, 
tkm  firom  a  learned  minister  of  the  which  produced  him  antagonists  in  bish- 

of  Young,  and    was    afterwards  op   Hall  and  archbishop  ifsher.    A  fifUi 

1  at  St  Paul's  school,  whence  he  production    followed,    entitled   Reasons 

smoved,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  of  Church  Government   urged  against 

:^  college,  Cambridge,  where   he  Prelacy,  in  which  he  promises  to  under- 

■ted  M.  A,  and  distinguished  himself  take  something,    but  yet  he  knew  not 

ie  purity  and  ele^ce  of  his  Latin  what,  which  **  might  be  of  use  and  honor 

icadon.    The  onginal  purpose  of  to  his  country ;"  »  calm  anticipation  of 

1  was  to  enter  the  church;  but  his  ffreat  performance,  which  he  amply  re- 

)  to  subscription  and  to  oaths,  which,  deemed  bv  his   Paradise  Lost.     About 

I  o{niiion,  required  what  he  termed  this  time,  hia  faxheT^  \«\vo  ^«a  ^awsa^^sR^ 
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in  his  residence  by  the  king's  troops,  wicked  kinf"  to  death  on  due  conrictioii. 
came  to  reside  with  his  son  John,  who,  in  ^  by  any  who  |>osse88  the  powet,**  riio&ld 
1643,  unitc^d  himself  in  marriage  with  the  ordina^  magistrates  nave  no  loeuf 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powel,  Esq.,  to  do  so.    He  fiurther  employed  his  pen 
a  magistrate  in  Oxfordshire.    In  more  in  the  same  cause  by  the  composition  of 
than  one  respect,  this  was  an  unsuitable  a  History  of  England,  of  which,  bow- 
connexion  ;  tor  the  father  of  the  lady  ever,  he  had   only  completed  six  boob, 
being  a  zealous  royalist,  who  practised  when  ho  was  interrupted,  by  being  nomi- 
the  jovial  hospitality  of  the  country  gen-  nated  Latin  secretary  to  the  new  counrfl 
tlemen  of  that  party,  the  residence  of  her  of  state.    He  had  scarcely   accepted  the 
husband  so  disgusted  the  bride,  that  in  appointment,  when  he  was  requested  to 
less  than  a  month,  under  the  pretence  of  answer  the  famous  book^  attributed  to 
a  visit,  she  left  him,  and  remamed  for  the  Charles  I,  entided  Jkon  BasQiJu,    Thii 
rest  of  the  sununcr  with   her  parents,  task  he  accomplished  in  a  work,  whieb 
His  letters  and  messages  for  her  to  return  he    called   leonodcuUs^  or     the  luiage- 
homo  being  treated  with  neglect,  Milton  breaker,  which  is  considered  fay  many 
at  length  became  incensed,  and  regard-  writers  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  polity 
ing  her  conduct  as  a  desertion  of  the  cal  tracts.    His  celebrated    contromsr 
marriage  contract,  he  sought  to  punish  with    Salmasius    soon    after    fblloivrai, 
it  by  repudiation.    To  this  matrimonial  which  originated  in  the   latter's  deinop 
disagreement  is  to  be  attributed  his  trea-  of  Charles  I,  and  of  monarchal  under 
tises,   the  Doctrine    and    Discipline   of  the  title  of  Deferuio  Reritf   written  u 
i)iyorce ;     the    Judgment     of     Martin  the  instigation  of  the  exiled  Charles  IL 
Bucer    concerning    Divorce;    and   Te-  Milton  entitled  his  reply,   Dtfemw  tn 
trachordon,  or  Exposition  upon  the  four  Pomdo  Anglicano,    It  was  published  is 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  ]6ol,  and  though  tainted  with  party  rin- 
Marriage.      The  Presbyterian  assembly  lence  and  the  discreditable  persona)  acri- 
of  divines,  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  mony  which  distinguished  the  controrer- 
alarmed  at  this  reasouins,  had  the  author  sies  of  the  times,  exhibits  a  strain  of  fff^ 
called  up    before  the    house    of  lords,  vid  eloquence,  which   completel}'  onr- 
which,  however,  instituted   no  process,  whelmed  tlie  great '  but  inaoequate  pow- 
Convinced  by  his  own  argumentis  Milton  ers  of  his  opponent     He  acquired  br 
began  to  pay  attention  to  a  young  lady — a  this  production  a  high  reputation  both  it 
step  which  alarmed   the  parents  of  his  home  and  abroad,  and  was  visited  od  die 
wife,  who,  having  become  obnoxious  to  occasion  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
the  ruling  powers,  had  need  of  the  good  then   in  London ;  he  also  received  from 
offices  of  their  sou-in-Iaw  with  his  party,  the  government  a  present  of  £1000.    He, 
Thus  disposed,  thev  surprised  him  into  however,  bought  this  triumph  dear,  a$  an 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Milton,  wliom,  on  afiection  of  the  eyes,  previously  produc- 
hcr  exi)rcssion  of  penit<Mice,  he  not  only  od   by  intense  study,  terminated,  as  his 
received  again   with  aflection,  but  also  physicians  predicted,  in  an  irremediable 
took  her  parents  an<l   brothei-s,   in   the  giUta  serena,  owing  to  his  exerdoos  oo 
most  generous    manner,    into    his  own  this  occasion.     It  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
house.    He  continued  to  employ  his  f>en  serve  how  nobly  and   feelingly  be  b» 
on  public  topics,  and,  in  1(>44,  published  alluded  to  his  blindness  in  more' than  one 
his  celebrated   Tractate  on    Education,  passage  of  his  exalted  poetry.    His  kw 
The  Presbyterians,  then  in  power,  having  of  sight  did   not,  however,   impede  bif 
continued  tlie  subsisting  rcstrainte  upon  facility  of  composition,  and  in  livH  be 
the  press,  he  also  printed,  in  the  same  wrote  a  second   Defence  of  the  People 
year,  Ids   Arcopagilica,  a  Si)ccch  for  the  of    England,  against   an  attack  1^-  Du 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing, — a  s])irit-  Moulin,  under  the  name  of  More,  similar 
cd  and  energetic  defence  of  a  free  pn'ss.  to  tliat  of  Salmasius.     In    1652,  Milton 
In  1G45,  he  published  his  juvenile  poems,  lost  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him  thm- 
in  Latin  ami   English,  including,  for  the  daughters,  and  soon -after  married  ano- 
first  time,  the   Allegro  and    Penseroso.  ther,  who  died  in  childbed  the  same  year. 
Milton's  notions  of  the  origin  and  end  of  To  divert  his  grief  for  this  loss,  he  re- 
government  carried  him  to  a  full  appro-  sumed  his  History  of  England,  and  abo 
bation  of  the    trial    and  execution    of  made  some  progress  in  a  Latin  dictiooa- 
Charles  I,  which  he  sought  to  justify  in  a  r}',  and  still  composed  much  of  the  Latin 
tract,    entitled    the    Tenure    of   Kings  correspondence  of  his  office.     On  tiie 
and  Magistrates.    Evcu  m  X\\e  \iX\fe-^%^  Ae^Uv  of  Cromwell,  he  employed  his  peu 
he  asserts  the  right  to  put  ^^  «t  t>jttsavx  ox  \n\\\v  ^c^\)X^^3^\v\s  \&Oc«aVl  tUe  increa.<inf 
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1  &vor  of  the  restoratioiL     On  vember,  1674,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 

nation,   Milton  took  refuse   for  pleted  his  sixQrHsixth  year.    His  remains, 

10  in  the  house  of  a  friend.    His  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  attend- 

\    of  the    People    and    Icono-  ance,  were  interred  in  the  church  of 

rare  called  in,  and  ordered  to  be  Cripplegate,.  where    the   elder    Samuel 

ut  the  author  was  rejiorted  to  Whitbreeul  has  erected  a  monument  to 

9COttded;  and  in  the  act  of  in-  his  memory.    Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Roch- 

which  followed,  his  name  form-  ester,  as  dean  of  Westminster,   denied 

ception.    He  appears,  however,  him  a  monument  in  the  abbey,  where, 

leen  some  time  in  the  custody  of  however,  in  17«)7,  one  was  erected  to  his 

eant-at-arms,  but  was  at  length  memory  by  auditor  Benson.    Milton  was 

sd^  as  it  is  said,  owins  to  die  distinguished  in  his  youth  for  personal 

interposition    of    sir    >ViUiam  beauty ;    his    habits  of  Ufe  were  lliose 

t,  who  had  received  similar  kind  of  a  student  and  philosopher,  being  strict- 

om  Milton,  when  endangered  by  ly  sober  and  temperate ;  his  chief  relaxa- 

rence  to  the  royal  cause.    In  tions  consisted  of  music  and  conversa- 

circumstances,  and  under  the  tion.    His  temper  was  serene  and  cheer- 

mance  of  power,    he  now  re-  ful ;   and    although  warm  and  acrimo- 

0  a  private  residence,  near  his  nious  in  controversy,  he  appears  to  have 
ouse  in  the  city,  and,  his  infirmi-  indulged  no  private  enmities,  and  to  have 
ring  female  aid,  was  led,  in  his  been  civil  and  urbane  in  the  ordinary  in- 
th  year,  to  take,  as  a  third  wife,  tercourse  of  societv.    Of  the  sublimity 

1  MinshuU.  £[e  now  resumed  of  the  genius,  and  the  dcptli  and  variety 
ical  studies  which  he  had  for  of  the  learning  of  Milton,  there  can  to 
urs  laid  aside,  and,  left  in  repose  no  difference  of  opinion ;  and  in  respect 
ite  upon  the  loffy  ideas  that  filled  to  the  first,  his  own  countrymen,  at  least, 
,  product  his  immortal  Para-  will  scarcely  admit  tliat  he  has  ever  been 
t,  which  was  finished  in  16G5,  equalled,  llad  ho  never  even  wTitten 
printed  in  1667,  in  a  small  4to.  Paradise    Lost,     liis     Allegro,     Pense- 

Q  which  he  obtained  for  it  was  roso,  and    Comus,  must  have  stamped 

ids,  with  a  contingency  of  fifteen  him  a  poet  in  the  most  elevated  sepse  of 

It  upon  the  sale  of  two  more  the  word.     In  his  prose    writings   his 

>ns,  the  copyright,  however,  re-  sjpirit    and  vigor  are  also  striking,   and 

his    own.     Paradise  Lost  louff  his  style,  altliough  sometimes  harih  and 

I  with  bad  taste  and    political  uncouth,  is  pregnant    witli  energv  and 

M^  before  it  took  a  secure  place  imagination.    Moving  in  the   ranks  of 

he  few  productions  of  the  hu-  party  himself,  no  man's  fame  has  been 

d  which  continually  rise  in  esti-  more  rancorously  attacked  than  that  of 

and  are  unlimited  by  time  or  Milton,  by  political  animosity ;  but  afler 

n  1670  appeared  his   Paradise  all  the  deductions  it  has  l)een  able  to 

I,  which  he  is  said  to  have  pre-  make,  as  a  man  of  genius  he  will  ever 

>  its  predecessor.      With  Para-  rank  among  the  chiefglories  of  the  Eng- 

laineo,  appeared  the  tragedy  of  lish  nation.     The  best  editions  of  the 

Agonistes,     competed     upon  poetical  works  of  Milton  are  those  of 

ient  model,   and  abounding  in  Newton,  Hawkins  and  Todd  (6  vols.,  8vo., 

id  descriptive  beauties,  but  ex-  with  his  life  in  one  volume).    His  prose 

little  pure  dramatic  talent,  either  works  have  been  published  by    Sym- 

eelopement  of  plot  or  delineation  monds,   with    an   account    of    his   life 

cter,  and  never  intended  for  the  (7  vols^  8vo.)    Thomas  Warton  published 

n  1672,  he  composed  a  s}'stem  an  edition  of  the  minor  poems  with  a 

after  the  manner  of  Ramus;  valuable  commentary.    In  1825,  an  un- 

bUowing  year  again  entenMl  the  pubhshed  work  on  the  Christian  Doc- 

E*  mics,  with    a  Treatise  of  trine  was  discovered  among  some  state 

D,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tolera-  papers,  and  published  in    the    original 

best  Means  of  Preventing  Latin,  and  in  an  English  translation,  by 

irth  of  Popery.    A  publication  Mr.  Sumner,  a  royal  chaplain.      This 

imiliar  epistles,  in  Latin,  and  of  publication  led  to  a  new  discussion,  not 

idemical  exercises,  occupied  the  only  of  tlie  theoloirical  tenets,  but  of  the 

'  of  his  life,  which  repeated  fits  general  merits  of  Milton,  in  the  English 

Mit  were  now  rapidly  Drineing  to  and  American  periodical  works  of  the 

He  sank  tranquilly  under  an  time.    The  most  celebrated  treatises  thus 

m.  of  the  vital  powera  in  No-  produced  were  the  oii«  m  Ui«  'ddko^MZL^ 
42* 
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Review  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  the  one  represented  as  the  son  of  a  peasant,  bm 
tn  the  Christian  Examiner  (Boston)  by  he  is,  in  fact,  of  a  fiunily  of  sotne  con- 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing.  sequence.  During  the  war  a^ahist  the 
Mimes  (/"f"',  imitation).  The  Greeks  French,  his  nephew,  don  Xlivier  BGn, 
gave  this  name  to  short  plays,  or  theatri-  then  a  student  at  the  univernty  of  Ssia- 
cal  exhibitions,  the  object  of  which  was  gossa,  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  vnih  wfaieh 
to  represent  some  action  of  a  simple  na-  he  performed  several  apuited  ejmloiB. 
ture.  They  consisted  merely  of  detached  Xavier  being  taken  prisoner,  in  Blarefa, 
scene8,gcnerallyof  a  comic  character,  and  1810,  the  command  of  the  corps  wii 
oflcn  of  a  dialogue  composed  extempora-  transferred  to  Francisco,  who  soon  render- 
neously ;  they  were  commonly  exhibited  at  ed  his  name  the  terror  of  the  Freoefa. 
foasts,butappca!r  to  have  also  been  occasion-  Brave,  active,  indefatigable,  full  of  n- 
ally  represented  on  the  stage.  The  mimes  sources,  and  possessed  of  adnrirable  pics- 
of  Sophron  of  Syracuse  were  a  kind  of  ence  of  mind,  he  incessantly  haraneaand 
comic  delineations  of  real  hfe  in  rhythmical  wofe  down  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  not 
Doric  prose,  which  Theocritus  imitated  in  only  in  Navarre,  but  in  the  neighborioff 
his  Idyls.  Among  the  Romans,  the  mimes  provinces  of  Alava  and  Arragon.  £Nico 
were,  at  first,  irregular  comedies,  calcular-  was  the  rapidity  of  his  movementi  that 
ed  to  amuse  the  {>eople  by  their  broad  hu-  nothing  could  escape  him.  Tbe  ka 
mor ;  tliey  afterwards  assumed  a  more  ar-  which  the  French  sustiained  in  this  land 
tificial  form.  The  actors  who  performed  of  warfare  was  incalculable,  while  his 
them  w^re  also  called  mimes,  and  differed  was  trifling,  "as  the  accuracy  of  tfaeinielG- 
from  the  pantomimes  (q.v.),  who  represent-  sence  which  he  received  prevented  Inn 
ed  everything  by  action.  DecimusLabe-  m>m  being  ever  surprised;  and  when  be 
rius  (50  B.  C.)  and  Publius  Syrus,  his  con-  was  far  outnumbered,  his  troops  dnband- 
temporary,  were  the  principal  mimogra-  ed  by  signal,  and  reunited  again  in  a  few 
phers,  or  authors  of  mimes.  (Sec  Ziegler,  hours,  and  resumed  ofiensive  opentioiBL 
De  Mimis  Romanorum,  Gr(')ttingcn,  17^.)  It  was  in  vain  that,  resolving  to  eitenoi- 
MiMic.  (See  Paniomimt,)  nate  his  division,  the  enemy  poured  2&^ 
MiMiNERMUs;  the  name  of  on  ancient  men  into'Navarre.  He  not  only  stood  be 
Greek  poet  and  musician,  known,  accord-  ground,  but  eventually  -  remained  manr 
ing  to  Athenaeus,  as  the  inventor  of  the  of  the  province ;  he  wasi,  in  fact,  often  d^ 
f>entamcter  measure  in  vcn«rfication.  Stra-  nominated  the  king  of  Mnarrt,  In  1811. 
IK)  assigns  Colophon  as  the  city  of  his  the  regency  gave  him  the  rank  of  cokmcl: 
birth,  which  took  place  about  six  centu-  in  181^  that  of  brigadier-general,  and  aood 
ries  before  the  cominencement  of  the  afler,  that  of  general  His  force,  in  18131 
Christian  era.  Horace  speaks  in  the  high-  consistcrl  of  11,000  in&ntry  ancl  25CX>c8T- 
f3st  terms  of  his  love  elegies,  which  he  ulry,  and  with  this  he  cooperated  in  the 
prefers  to  the  writings  of  Callimachus,  blockade  of  Pampeluna,  and  recovered 
while  Propcrtius  places  him  before  Ho-  Saragossa,  Monzon,  Tafklla,  Jaca,  and  va- 
iner in  the  expression  of  the  sofler  pas-  rious  other  places.  When  the  peace  was^ 
sions.  Both  ho  and  his  mistress,  Nanno,  concluded,  he  was  b^eging  St  Jean  Pied 
are  said  to  have  been  masicians  by  profes-  de  Port  After  having  put  his  difiaoo 
sion,  and  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their  into  quarters,  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  had 
performance  on  the  flute,  es{X)cially,  ac-  the  mortification  to*  find  that  he  had  been 
cording  to  Plutarch,  in  a  particular  air,  laboring  only  for  the  reestablisbment  of 
called  Kradias,  used  at  the  Athenian  sacri-  despotism.  Disgusted  with  tbe  conduct 
fices.  A  few  fi*agmcnts  only  of  his  lyric  of  Fenlinand,  and  having  fruitlesaly  re- 
poems  have  come  down  to  ))08terity,  as  monstrated  with  him,  he  endeavored  to 
preserved  by  Stoboeus  ;  they  are,  howev-  jiersuade  the  other  Spanish  genenbiDtbe 
er,  of  a  character  which  leads  us  to  sup-  capital  to  join  with  him  and  make  an  ef- 
pose  that  the  high  reputation  ho  enjoyed  fortin  the  cause  of  freedom;  but  his  cffoit! 
was  not  unmerited.  Nothing  is  known  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  influence 
of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  (See  of  the  priesthood.  Mina  then  hastened  to 
Schonemann's  De  Vita  et  Carm,  JV/i/n-  Navarre,  with  the  intention  of  puttinf 
nermiy  Gottingen,  1824.)  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division ;  butbe 
Mimosa.  (See  Sensitive  Plant,)  found  tliat  the  new  captain-general  bad 
M m A,  don  Francisco  Kspoz  y,  one  of  dismissed  the  troops  wluch  composed  i^ 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish  pat-  He,  however,  gained  over  tbe  garrison  of 
riots,  is  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  was  l)om,  Pampeluna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  pio- 
in  1782,  at  a  FmaU  v\\\age  aVtowXtwo  \m\^  cV^vovm^  the  constitution,  wnen  his  plan 
from  Pampeluna.    By  aoiue  Vi^Vwa  >wift.\i   vj^  ^^^nte^Xspj  >aaa  pusillanimity  oi' 
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r  the  offioenu  He  had  now  no  re-  resided  in  England  and  France  until  183Q, 
bikltoeeek  an  asylum  in  France,  wheui'  encouraged  bv  the  events  of  the 
teached  Paris  in  safety.  While  he  summer  of  that  year,  be  placed  himself  at 
Iding  in  the  French  capital,  he  was  the  head  of  a  body  of  exiles,  and  entered 
I  fajr  11  commissary  of  police,  whom  Spain.  Dissensions  amoog  the  patriots 
uittih  ambassador,  count  de  Casa  deprived  Mina  of  the  influenee  necessary 
had  persuaded  to  conunit  this  act  to  produce  unity  of  action ;  but,  although 
lence  and  injustice.  Louis  turned  most  of  the  measures  adopted  were  dis* 
imiasary  out  of  his  place,  insisted  approved  of  by  him,  he  exeYted  himself 
imbassador  being  recalled,  and  not  with  undiminished  zeal,  and  rendered  im- 
^leased  Mina,  but  granted  him  a  portant  services.  Ilispolicy  was  to  throw 
;  of  6000  fiancs.  The  Spanish  himself  into  the -mountains,  and  protract 
was  not  ungnitefuL  He  refused  the  struggle  by  maii^aining  a  guerilk  war- 
an^  intercourse  whatever  with  Na-  &re.  The  patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
quitted  France,  and  joined  the  king  termined  to  come  to  action,  in  which  they 
It,  and  returned  with  him  to  Paris,  were  defeated,  and  they  were  saved  only 
I  krwj  at  Cadiz  raised  the  standard  by  the  skilful-  conduct  of  Mina  from  en- 
lomi  he  continued  io  live  very  pri-  tire  destruotion.  He  arrived  on  the 
n  France^'but  as  soon  as  that  event  French  frontier  in  a  state  of  complete  dee- 
ace, -he  hurried  back  to  Navarre,  titution.  Ashe  was  the  chief  object  of 
d  a  few  hundred  of  his  follow-  pursuit,  he  had  encountered  haniships 
led  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  and  perils  of  the  most  appalfioff  nature, 
oin  him,  and  was  advancing  against  On  passing  the  frontier,  Imna  and  the  oth- 
[una,  when  a  deputation  was  sent  er  patriots  were  disanned  and  conduct- 
by  the  inhabitants  to  inform  him  ed  into  the  interior.  (See  »^poi^) — 
)  city  had  accepted  the  constitution.  His  nephew,  don  Xavier  (bom  m  17^), 
le  king  Imd  submitted  to  the  new  vrss  a  student  of  theolo^  in  1808,  when 
f  things,  Mina  was  appointed  cap-  he  left  his  coUege,  and  became «  gueriUa 
lerai  of  Navarre  (1821).  Hiatal-  chief.  Having  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
Bra  soon  required  in  the  field.  A  French,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
tatics  and  lovers  of  despotism  hav-  remained  until  1814.  After  the  unsuccess- 
ceeded  in  excitinff  a  formidable  in-  ful  attempt  at  Pampeluna,  he  fled  with  hie 
ton  in  Catalonia,  Mina  was  intrust-  uncle  to  France,  and,  in  1816,  embarked 
I  the  command  of  the  army  des-  for  Mexico  to  join  the  insurgents  against 
0  act  against  them.  The  rugged  the  mother  country.  Here  he  fell  into  the 
of  the  country  in  which  he  hiid  to  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  shot.  No- 
weakness  of'^his  own  army,  and  vcmber  11, 1817. 

mgth  of  the  rebels,  rendered  his  Mina  (/lya),  among  the  Greeks;  a  weight 

MIS  seemingly  tardy  at  the  outset,  of  a  hundred  drachmae  (q.  v.) ;  also  a 

)  ultra-royalists  began  to  manifest  piece  of  mone^  valued   at  a   hundred 

MMt  confidence  and  exultation ;  but  drachmse ;  60  of"^  them  were  equivalent  to 

on  discovered  that  they  had  woful-  a  talent 

alculated.    Mina  was  too  prudent  Minaret;  a  round  tower, generally sur- 

mit  any  thing  to  chance,  when  a  rounded  with  balconies,  and  erected  near 

might  have  been  productive  of  dis-  the  mosques  in  JMohammedan  countries, 

consequences ;  but  as  soon  as  he  from  which    the  muezztn  summons  the 

spared  every  thine  for  the  conflict,  people  to  prayer,  and  announces  the  hours, 

aodd  the  bands  of  the  traitors  with  bells,  as  is  well  known,  not  being  in  use 

Qted  impetuosi^,  routed  them  in  among  the  Mohammedans.  (See  Motqut,) 

encounters,  and  drove  them,  in  the  Minas  Geraes  ;  a  province  of  the  cen- 

eonfusion,  over  the  Pyrenean  iron-  tral  part  of  Brazil,  so  called  from  the  rich- 

0  the  French  province  of  Rousillon.  neasand  variety  of  its  mines.    It  b  be- 

iccesB  ffained  him  the  rank  of  lieu-  tween  14°  and  2^  south  ktitude  and  45^ 

general  in  18^  His  humanity  and  SO'  and  33P  30^  west  longitude,  to  the  south 

fie  obtained  him  the  general  esteem,  of  the  provinces  of  Pemambuco  and  Ba- 

bad  already  efiected  a  levy  against  hia.   It  is  in  general  mountainous,  with  an 

ench  invasion^  but  was  jso  feebly  agreeable  and  healthy  climate,  and  a  fertile 

ted  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  soil,  yielding  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  aro- 

f- of  his  efforts^  and  submitted  to  matic  plants,  &c.   Its  mineral  productions 

j4  October  17..  He  embarked  for  are  gold,  iron,  lead,  (|uicksilver,  arsenic, 

D,  where  he  was  received  with  ev-  bismuth,  antimony,  diamonds  and  other 

cea  of  reqiect    Blina  afterwards  precious  aloues^«ul^«vAvV3i»x^(KA«\X^»c^ 
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taius  a  population  of  514,500  inhabitanti,  Mims,  in  militaiy  language ;  a  nibtem- 

of  whom  131,000  are  whites,  150,000  free  neous  pasBage  du^  under  the  wall  or  lu- 

niulattoee,  51,544  free  blacks,  and  182,000  part  of  a  fortification,  or  under  any  bidd- 

slaves.    Chief  town,  Yilla-Rica.  ing  or  other  object,  for  the  pvupose  of 

Mnvcio  (Mincius) ;  a  considerable  river  blowing  it  up  by  gunpowder.    Tne  mm- 

of  Italy,  wliich  flows  from  lake  Garda,  and,  powder  is  in  a  box,  and  the  place  mm 

led  thee 


after  fbrming'the:  lake  and  marshes  that  the  powder  is  lodged  is  erdU 

surround  Mantua,  falls  into  the  Po  eight  (in  French^ybumeott).  The  pasBage  leadi;g 

miles  below  the  city.    Its  banks  are  re-  to  the  powder  is  termed  the  nwoy;  As 

markably  fertile,,  and  are  celebrated  by  line  drawn  firom the  centre  of UiecbanilMr 

Virgil,  who  vred  a  native  of  this  country,  perpendicularly  to  the  nearest  aurftce  of  lb 

for  the  beauty  of  their  sceuery.  eround  is  called  the  line  qfieoMtresulaKtL 

MirvDANAo,  or  Maoi^danao  ;  one  of  the  It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  ihe 

Philippine  islands,  and  next  to  LuQon  in  figure  produced  by  the  exploaum  is  t  pi* 

point  of  size,  of  a  triangular  fonn,  about  raix>loia,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  pov- 

300  miles  long  and  105  broad,  witli  many  der,  or  charge,  occupies  the  /beug*   The 

deep  bays ;  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  pit,  or  hole  made  by  springine  the  miH^ 

who  accompanied  Magellan,  in  1521.    It  is  called  the  ezcavafuiti.     TnenreitcovK 

lies  south-east  of  Manilla,  at  the  distance  of  municated  to  the  mines  by  a  pipe,  or  htm, 

()00  miles.    All  the  country,  except  up-  made  of  coarse  cloth,  whose  aiamelerii 

on  the  sea-coast,    is  mountainous,  yet  it  about  1^  inch,  called  a  MauetMion  (ibr  ik 

abounds  in  rice,  and  produces  very  nour-  filling  of  which  near  half  a  pound  o^pov- 

ishing  roots.    There  are  infiuiixe  numbers  der  is  allowed  to  eveiv  fiwt),  extei^iBg 

of  the  palm-trees,  called  aago.  (q.  v.)    This  from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  Ik 

island  likewise  produces  mT  sorts  of  fruits  gallery,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a 

that  are  to  be  found  in  other  islands  of  this  match,  that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it 

archipelago,  but  the  cinnamon-tree  is  pe-  may  have  time  to  retire  before  it  res^ 

culiar  to  Mindanao,    and  grows  on  the  the  chamber.    The  saucisson  is  laid  la  i 

mountains  without  cultivation.'   Intliesea  small  trough,  called  an  oi^fef,  to  pienai 

between  tliis  island  and  that  of  Xolo,  very  it  from  contracting  uiy  dampnea&    lUi 

large  pearls  are  taken.    Lon.  12^  to  12(1^  is  made  of  boards,    llie  mines  of  a  ftr 

27'  E. ;  lat  5°  40"  to  9°  55^  N.    The  popu-  tress  are  called  cowUermmes^  the  nUeiy 

lation  is  about  1,000,000. — Mindanao j  the  of  which  runs  under  the   covered  laj 

principal  town  and  the  residence  of  the  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse.  Fran 

Hultan,   is  on   the    Pelangy,    about    six  this,  rauiificatious,  called  rameaux,  extend 

miles  from  its  mouth ;  lon.  124®  40^  E. ;  under  the  glacis,  from  which  again  little 

lat.  7®  {y  N.     The  town  properly  called  passages  are  made  on  both  sides,  to  afibnl 

Mindanao  contains  only  about  20  houses,  means  for  listening  and  finding  out  the  eo- 

but  Selangan,  o))posite  to  it,  makes  witli  it  emy's  subterraneous  movements.    If  ibe 

but  one  town.    (See  Philippines.)  powder  is  lodged  so  deep  under  the  ground 

MiNDEN ;  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov-  that  its  explosion  is  not  perceptible  on  the 

ince  of  Westphalia,  govemmcnt  of  Mm-  surface,  it  yet  shakes  the  ground  aU  around, 


mining- 
Germany,  and  was  formerly  tlie  see  of  a  has  many  peculiarities.  The  miiicn  are 
bishopric,  secularized  in  l(i48.  Its  fortifi-  ofVen armed  with  short  weafions,  aspistok 
cations  have  been  repaired  since  1814;  and  cuthisses,  in  order  to  defend  them- 
tlie  stone  bridge  over  the  Weser  is  600  selves,  if  they  meet  a  hostile  mine.  The 
feet  long  by  24  wide.  It  lies  partly  on  a  mines  are  often  tfo*  long  tliat  it  is  necesean' 
plain  and  partly  on  a  mountainous  ri<lge,  to  convey  fresh  air  by  artificial  meaiu  to 
in  which  is  a  singular  opening,  called  For-  tlie  most  advanced  workmen,  aiid  tbow 
ta  We^phalicoy  through  which  the  Weser  who  faint  are  |)assed  back  fit>m  one  totlw 
flows.  Minden  was  twice  captured  by  the  other ;  the  same  is  done  with  the  dead,  if 
French  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1757  and  a  combat  ensues  bek)W«  Fiequenth.  al- 
1759),  and  a  third  time  in  1814.  The  gov-  so,  balls,  made  of  all  kinds  of  substances 
ernment  of  Minden  formed  a  part  of  the  which  produce  an  offensive  smoke,  are 
kingdom  of  We8t})halia  in  1807,  and,  in  lighted,  in  order  to  stop  the  enemy,  proiid- 
1810,  of  the  French  dc{>artmcnt  of  the  Uj)-  ed  the  mine  permits  the  party  who  leaw 
ner  Ems.  In  1814,  it  was  restored  to  the  ball  an  easy  retreaL  Sotnetimos  mines 
Prussia.  are  dug  in  tlie  field,  with  a  view  of  bk>w- 
MiA'DORO.    (See  Philippines.^  Sq%  \x^  «Ms\i  ^S.^^  ^xa^v^  as  can  be  allur- 
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iw  qK>t  In  Buch  case,  a  small  body  diHereB  are  not  so  rich  in  metals.  In  New 
r  nuMC  sometimes  be  placed  there)  Grenada  there  are  several  silver  mines ;  at 
sr  to  induce  the  enemy  to  attack  Aroa,  in  Caniccas,  a  copper  mine  existeu 
these  are  sacrificed  with  the  enemy*  which  yields  1400—1600  cwt  of  metal 
B ;  an  excavation  for  obtaining  min-  yeariy,  and  at  Santa  Fe  rock-salt  and  pit- 
rom  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  coal  are  found.  Although  Mexico  con- 
to  are  found  in^veins,  strata,  lumps,  tains  various  metak^  veiv  little  except  sil- 
ntun  gold,  silver,  platina,  quicknU  ver  has  been  obtained  from  that  countiy 
d,  iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  calamine.  Almost  all  the  mines  are  situated  in  the 
ii,  cobalt,  arsenic,  manganese,  anti-  Cordilleras,  and  consist  of  SOOO  pita^ 
molybdena,  and  other  metallic  sub-  which  comprise  4 — 5000  beds,  or  layers^ 

;    also  sulphur,  brown-coal,  pit-  and  may  be  divided  into  eight  laige  dis- 

tiunen,  alum,  and  ail  combinations  tricts  (r^es),  beginning  from  the  south : — 

huric  acid  with  metaUic  bases.  The  a.  the. district  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  southern 

ire  g^ierally  denominated  from  the  boundary  of  Mexico,  which,  besides  the 

ices  obtained  from  them ;  for  in-  silver  mines,  contains  the  only  gold  mine 

gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  coal,  alum^  of  this  state ;  h,  the  district  of  Tasco,  50 

les^  &C.    We  must  distinguish,  1.  — ^70  miles  south-west  from  the  city  of 

tes  in  primitive  mountains ;  2.  those  Mexico ;  e.  the  district  of  Biscania,  about 

\  mountains ;  3.  those  in  alluvions.  50  miles  north-east  from  the  oapitid,  cen- 

first  sort  the  most  important  are  tains  the  mines   of  Pachuoo,   R^  del 

owinff :— 1.  The  mines  m  the  Cor-  Monte,  Moran,  all  very  rich ;  d.  the  district 

,  in  Spanish  America.    There  are  of  Zimapan  contains,  besides  many  silver 

;ioivi  9o  remaricable  for  their  rich-  mines,  beds  of  lead  and  araenic ;  e.  the 

minerals  as  this  chain  of  moun-  dlstriot  of  Qtj&Daxuato.  contains  the  rieh*^ 

The  most  important  mines  are  the  est  mines  of  Mexico,  and  among  others 

lines  ;  yet  there  are  also  several  those  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas 

iiicksilver,  copper  and  lead  mines,  and  Sombrerete.    This  district  .produces 

a,  especially  m  the  province  of  Co-  half  of  all  the  alver  of  Mexico.    In  the 

S  are  several  silver  and  some  im-  neighborhood  of  this  district  copper  mines 

copper  mines.    The  richness  of  are  also  woriied,  yielding  annually  400O 

er  mmes  of  Potosi  (Buenos  Ayres)  cwt    There  are  also  mines  of  tm  and- 

iudged  of  fit)m  the  fact  that  over  (juickmlver.-   /.  The  district  of  New  Ga- 

iUions  of  dollars  have  been  coined  hcia,  where  the  rich  mines  of  Bokmosare. 

nee  the  year  1545;  but  the  ores  are  £f.  The  district  of  Durango  and  Sonora. 

or.    Copper,  lead  and  tin  are  also  a.  The  district  of  Chihuahua.     Besides 

n  Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter,  howev-  the  mines  contained  in  these    districts^ 

eds  of  sand  or  clay,  from  which  it  there  are  several  others  in  Mexico..   The 

oed  W  washing.    On  the  opposite  working  of  all    the  mines   of  Spanish 

the  chain,  in  a  low  plain,  are  the  America  has  been  very  imperfectly  car- 

linesofGuantajaya,  famous  for  the  ried  on  until  the  present  times.    Some 

imps  of  solid  nlver,  which  they  years  ago,  several  joint-stock  companies 

X  furnished,  and  of  which  one  were  esuiblishcd  in  England  and  on  the 
eijriit  hundred  pounds.  In  Peru,  Rhine^  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
r^&  districts  particularly  famous  them  better.  Alany  of  the  companies 
r  gold  and  silver  mines.  Gold  is  suffered  large  losses.  The  produce  of 
SMcially  in  the  provinces  of  Guai-  silver  in  Spanish  America  at  the  begin- 
Fataz,  and  silver  in-  the  districts  of  ning  of  the  present  century,  according  to 
jfl^a,  Pasco  and  Cbota.  The  mines  A.  von  Humboldt,  was  3,259,153  marcs, 
»,  which  25  years  aso  produced  about  2,036,970  lbs.  troy,  of  the  nominal 
lan  two  millions  of  doUars  yearly,  value  of  about  31,120,000  dollars.  Of  this 
D,like  most  of  those  of  South  Amer-  sum,  Mexico  yielded  2,196,140  marcs ;  Pe- 
y  negligently  managed,  till,  in  1816,  ru,  573,958  marcs ;  Buenos  Ayres,  463,098 
finm  Cornwall  began  to  work  them  marcs,  and  Chile  25,957  marcs.  Gold  is 
DS  of  steam-enffines.  The  mines  principally  obtained  in  America  by  wash- 
province  of  Chota  now  furnish  ing.  The  principal  gold-washincs  are  on 
^000  pounds  troy  of  silver  every  the  western  side  of  the  Cordilleras ;  in 
IHie  quicksilver  mine  of  Guanca-  New  Grenada,  from  the  province  of  Bar- 
in^  Peni^  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  bacoa  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama ;  in  Chiley 
mW  world.  In  the  province  of  Gu-  and  on  the  shores  of  the  ffulf  of  Califor- 
a,  rock-saltmines  abo  are  found,  nia;  or  on  the  eastern  side  in  the  u^^r 
if  tiwproviBce  of  ChotOy  the  Cor-  valleys  of  tbe  \xn&xoTv.  "Wv^^^sSksk^^ 
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New  Grenada  nlso  furnish  platina. — 2,  besides  iron  in  different  places. — 6L  The 
The  mines  of  Hungary,  including  those  mines  of  the  Hartz :  a,  the  silver,  lead  and 
of  Transylvania,  and  of  tlic  Bannat  of  copper  mines,  &c^  of  the  Upper  Ham, 
Temeswar,  compose  four  great  districts : —  in  the  environs  of  the  mining  towns  of 
a.  the  north-western,  which  includes  the  Clausthal,  Zellerfeld,  Lautentbal,  Wilde- 
mines  of  Schemnitz,  Kremnitx,  Kcenigs-  mann,  Grund  and  Andreasberg ;  6.  gold, 
berg,  Ncusolil,  SchmcBlnitz,  Bethler,  Rose-  silver  and  copper  mines^  near  Goslir ; 
nau,  &c^  which  chiefly  furnish  gold,  sil-  c.  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ver,  cop{>cr,  lead,  &c. ;  h,  the  north-east-  Lauterberg ;  d.  iron  mines  at  Lautcrber]^ 
cm,  containing  the  mines  of  Nngybauya,  Walkcnried,  Elbingeroda  and  Blanken- 
Kapnick,  Fclsoelianya,  Wiszhanya,  Ola-  burg ;  e,  silver,  lead  and  iron  mines^  in 
posbauya  and  Olapos,  which  all  yield  ffold,  the  vicinity  of  Magdesprung  :  anoual 
besides  the  mines  of  Mannarosch,  wuicli  produce,  about  10  marcs  (6^  1m.  troy)  of 
furnish  creat  quantities  of  iron ;  c.  the  gold,  30,000  marcs  (18,750  lln.  troy)  of 
eastern  district,  in  which  the  mines  of  silver,  2000  cwt  of  copper,  50,000  C1t^  of 
Nagyag,  Korosbanya,  Voerueitpatak,  Uoitza,  lead,  30,000  cwt  of  litliarge,  200,000  cwt 
Csertesch,  Fatzbay,  Almas,  Porkura,  ]k)t-  of  iron. — 7,  Mines  in  tlie  eastern  part  of 
schuin  and  Stonischa  deserve  notice,  Germany:  a.  in  the  Saxon  £rzgebirge,it 
which  chicflv  funiish  gold  and  copper;  the  to wns of  Freiberr,  Marienberg;  ^u- 
near  Vayda-Huniad  and  Gyalar  are  im-  berg,  Ehrenfriedendorf,  Johaniijeeoi^gien- 
portant  iron  mines ;  d.  the  south-westeni  stadt,  Schneeberg,  annual  yieuing  of 
district,  or  the  mines  of  the  Bannat  of  52,000  marcs  (3^300  lbs.  troy)  of  mlver; 
Temeswar,  yields  silver  and  copi)er  in  Ora-  at  Altenberg,  Geyer,  Ehrenfriedersdoif 
vitza,  Mokiuwo,  Szaska  and  Dognaczka,  Zinnwald,  annually  3—4000  cwt.of  tiu; 
wliile  iu  Dombrawa  and  Riicheixberg.iron,  at  Schneeberg,  annually  8000  cwL  of  co- 
quicksilver  and  cobalt  are  obtained.  Hun-  bait,  600  cwt  of  copper,  80,000  of  irai; 
garv  contains  also  mines  of  pit-coal  and  h.  in  Bohemia  :  silver,  at  Joachimsthal, 
rock-4»lt,  tiie  latter  e8|>ecially  on  the  banks  Mies,  Przibram,  &c,  13,8^)0  marcs  (8685 
of  the  Danube,  the  Marmarosch  and  the  lbs.  troy) ;  tin,  at  Schakenwald,  &c.,  2000 
Nera.  The  whole  produce  of  Ilungaiy  cwt.;  cobalt,  4000  cwt ;  lead,  1800  rvt; 
amounts  to  5200  marcs  (:j^50  U»s.  troy)  of  iron,  190,000  cwt ;  c.  in  the  Fichtelgf- 
gold,  85,000  ninrcs  (5i),l^  1^^*  ^^.v)  of  birge,  principally  iron,  annually  about 
silver,  3f),000 — 40,000  cut.  of  copper,  50,000  cwt ;  d.  in  Moravia,  at  Iglau,  &0., 
(>-^000  cwt.  of  lead,  and  al>out  OO.OOCT  4—5000  marcs  (2500-^125  lbs.  troy)  of 
cwt.  of  iron. — 3.  The  mines  of  the  Al-  silver;  e.  in  tlie  Riesengebirge,  at  J'auer, 
tui  mountains  (q.  v.)  arc  very  important ;  Kupfcrbcrg,  Reichenstein,  33^)  cwt  of 
they  cx>n8titute  the  districts  of  Kolyvan,  cop|>er,  5(>0  cwt  of^  smalt ;  1900  cwt  of 
Zmeof,  TrhereiMinofsky,  Sinenofdky,  Ni-  arsenic,  1200  cwt  of  sulphur,  20,000  rvix 
kolaisky,  Philipofsky,  ic.,  with  a  yearly  of  vilriol.— 8.  Mines  in  the  middle  and 
I»n)dnce  of  upwards  of  3000  marcs  (lt^75  north-western  parts  of  France.  Those  ai 
I1m».  troy)  of  gold  (in  later  times,  nion.^),  Villefort,  in  tlie  department  of  the  Lozere, 
<;0,OaO  niarrs  (37,500  llw.  troy)  of  silver,  yield  2000  cm.  of  lead,  and  1000  niair* 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cop})er,  (1000  11)8.  troy)  of  silver;  at  Poullaouoi 
iron  and  lead. — L  Tlio  mines  of  the  Und  and  Huelgoat,  m  Bretagnc,  10,000  cwi.of 
(i\.  v.)  are  (iispcrsed,  at  difterent  distances,  lead,  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy)  of  tylver. 
around  Ekaterinburg;  those  of  Tourinsky  — \K  Mines  of  Great  Britain:  inui,  ia 
pmduee  about  20,000,  and  tliose  of  Gou-  Wales,  150,000  tons;  Shro)ishm>  auJ 
Hiechefsky  40,000  cwt  of  r(»i)i)er  yearly.  Staffordshire,  180,000  tons;  Yorksliiw 
The  in)n,  which  is  obtained  in  the  n.^|;)ons  and  Dcriiyshire,  50,000  toni> ;  Scotlaivi, 
of  HaJij^odat  and  Keskanar,  aniount:^  to  20,000  tons;  toud,  400,000  tons:  co|)|«t. 
more  than  1,0(X),000  cwt.  yearly.  Near  10—11,000  tons:  lead,  in  Northuiutier- 
Berozov,  500  mares  (312  Wva,  troy)  of  land,  12,000  tons:  Nortli  Wales  aud 
gold  wei-e  formerly  produced ;  bill  the  Shropshire,  8000  tons ;  Yorkshire,  4500 
quantity  is  now  far  more  considerable,  tons;  Derbyshire,  4000  tons;  Scodaihi 
— 5.  The  mines  of  the  Vosges  and  the  I)<*von,  Cornwall,  Soutli  Wales,  3000 toas: 
Schwarzwnid  (Blaek-forestj.  In  the  for-  toud,  31,500  tons:  tin,  in  Conm-all  and 
mer,  nothing  hut  iron  is  found ;  in  the  Devon,  2800--5000  tons. — 10.  Mines  of 
latter,  silver,  at  Badcnweiler,  HochbiTg  Seainhnavia:  Norway  produces  ItAX) 
and  Wolfach,  amounting  to  1800  marcs  marcs  ( 1000  ll)s.trov)  of  silver ;  at  KonfiS- 
(IJ25  lbs.  troy);  at  the  tirat  of  these  berg,  in  17«38,  40,000  marrs  (25,000  Hw. 
places,  moreover,  800  c\v\.  ot  V^A.  wc^  \TVi>j\l^lfitt\?wt  of  copper,  140,000  cwt.  of 
obtmicd  yearly,  aud  al  >Wu\c\\c\\,  eo\»\\\  Vcow^  ^SiJR^  vnv.  vj^I  «cc«\v  'Sft^WO  cwi.  ej' 
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;  Sweden,  1^-3000  marcs  (1350—  fill  mineraUs  and  yield  90-35,000  marai 

bei  troy)  of  silver,  l&-dO,000  cwt  of  (18,750—31,750  lbs.  troy)  of  slver,    The 

r,  1,5(101,000  cwt  of  iron. — 11.  Mines  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is 

Pyrenees:  these  are  insignificant,  now  almost  exhauMed;  tibe  quicluilver 

xm  only  need  be  mentioned. — 13.  mines  of  Almaden   formerly  furnished 

of  the  Alpi :  they  are  not,  by  any  30,000  cwt ;  tlie  lead  mines  only  are  sdll 

I,    prraomoned    to   the    immense  nroductiTe,  yielding  annually  more  than 

I  fn  tbose  mountains ;   the  olver  90,000  cwt    There  are  copper  mines  in 

of  Allemont,  in  Dauphin^,  annually  Japan,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  in  Tartaiy, 

ce  2000  marcs  f  1350  lbs.  troy) ;  the  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  in  Bar- 

unes  of  Allevaro,  in  the  department  bary,  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  &c. ;   tin  is 

Isere,  the  lead  and  silver  mines  produced  in  China,  Pegu,  the  peninsula 

ley,  in  Savoy,  fi^rmerly  produced  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Baiica^  &&,    in  the 

swt  of  lead,  and  3500  marcs  (15G3  latter  country  alone,  70,000  cwt :  zinc  is 

>y)  of  silver  annually ;  the  iron  mines  said  to  be  abundant  in  India ;  quicksilver, 

rand  Traverseue,  in  Piedmont,  in  China  and  Japan  ;   Brazil  furnishes 

yield  upwards  of  300,000  cwt  38,000  marcs  (17,500  lbs.  troy)  of  ^Id 

Q  ;  the  copper  mines  at  Falkenstein  yearly,  which  is  ^more  than  is  obtained 

ehwatz,  in  the  Tyrol,  formerly  were  -from  any  other  country;  Africa  at  least 

lortance ;  the  gold  mines,  at  Gastein  7000  marcs  (4375  lbs.  troy),  and  Southern 

f uerwinkel,  in  Saltzburg,  annually  Asia  at  least  3000  marcs  (1350  lbs.  troy) 

118  imrcs  (74  lbs.  troy)  of  gold ;  the  yearly.    The  island  of  Eloa  contains  a 

aines^n  Saltzbui^  and  the  Tyrdl,  great  deal  of  iron. — II.    The  mines  in 

Uy  produce  60 — ^70,000  cwt.;  the  Ficetz  mountains  are  highly  impMortant, 

lines,  in  Stiria,  450,000  cwt ;  those  above  all,  the  coal  mines — the  principal 

inthia,  360,000  cwt ;  and  those  in  wealth  of  England — ^this  country  alone 

>la,  100,000  cwt ;  the  copper  mines  fiimishing    4(H),000,000    cwt ;    France, 

iladming  m  Stiria,  at  iGrschdorf  in  30,000,000  ;    the    Netherlands   and    the 

hia,  at  Agardo  in  the  territory  of  countries  alonff  the  Rhine,  63,000,000,; 

B,  and  at  ^Samabor  in  Croatia,  fur-  Silesia,   6,000,000 ;    Saxony,    1,200,000 ; 

M>pper  containing  stiver ;  the  zinc  Austria,  680,000 ;  Bavaria,  SSkiflOO ;  Han- 

at  Raibel  in  Carinthia,  annually  over,  virith  the  rest  of  Germany,  6,000,000. 

De  3400  cwt ;  the  lead  mines  at  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  that  is  pro- 

h  and  Bleiberg,  &c.,  about  50,000  cured  in  England,  is  fipom  the  coal-raoun- 

the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  about  tains.     The  same  is  the  case  in  other 

l¥t ;  the  rock-^t  mines,  at  Hallein,  countries,  for  instance  in  Silesia.    The 

iBSgaden,  Aussec,  Ischel,  Hallstadt,  lead    mines    in  the    vicinity  of  Alx-la- 

ipwards  of  3,000,000  cwt  of  salt —  Chapelle,  which  annually  furnish  14 — 

inesof  the  countries  bordering  on  16,000  cwt  of  lead,  and  upwards  of  30,000 

tiine,  and  of  the  Ardennes :  copper  cwt  of  lead  ore,  called  twpiifouy  used  for 

lined  from  the  mines  of  Rheinbrei-  glazing  earthen  ware,  are  in  FlcBtz  moun- 

'h  and  DUlenburg,  about  1300  cwt  tains ;  also  tlie  copper  mines  in  the  terri- 

;  lead  and  silver,  firom  the  mines  torvof  Mannsfeld,  at  Frankenberg,Bieber 

>lzapfel,  PfinffPtwiese,  Leewenbuiig,  and    Rieffelsdorf  in    Hesse,  tlie  former 

bach,  EhrenUial ;  of  the    former,  yiekling  10,000  cwt  of  copper  and  8000 

»  cwt;  of  the  latter,  3500  marcs  marcs  (5000  lbs.  troy)  of  silver;  the  ino- 

lbs.  troy) ;   iron    of   an    excellent  portant  iron  mines  on  the  Stahlberg,  in 

ff  and  in  great  quandty,  is  procured  the  Hessian  seignoiy  of  Schmalkalden ; 

I  Stahlberg,  in  the  environs  of  the  the  lead  mines  at  Tarnowitz,  in  Upper 

)fSiegen,on  thebanksofthe'Lahn  Silesia,  annually  yielding  5300  cwt  of 

lyn,  at  Hohenkirohen  in  Hesse,  on  lead  and  1500  marcs  (937  lbs.  troy)  of 

aodsrfick,  in  the  Eifel,  in  the  terri-  silver ;  the  calamine  and  zinc  mines,  in 

of  Luxemburg,  &c. ;  calamine^  in  Upper  Silesia  and  Poland,  which  annucdly 

canity  of  Lunburg,  in  the  Nether-  afford  80,000  cwt  of  calamine  and  35,000 

14_15,000  cwt  yeariy  |'  in  tlie  cwt  of  zinc;  the  zinc  mines  of  England 

Mvfaood  of  Aix-k-Chapeik;,   30—  and  other  countries,  already  mentioned ; 

►  cwt ;  in  the  county  of  Mark,  3600  the  rock-salt  mines  in  the  southern  part 

lead,  at  Vedrin,  not  fiu-  from  Na-  of  Germany,  in  Cheshire,  at  Vic  in  France, 

UXK)  cwt,  K^ether  with  700  maics  at  Wielizka  and  Bochnia,  tlie  latter  afiford- 

».  troy)  of  silver.— la  Mines  of  va-  ing  almost  3,000,000  cwt— III.  Of  no  leas 

countries :  the  environs  of  Nert-  importance  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 

koi  in  Siberia,  are  very  rich  in  use-  alluvial  regions.    Platina,  the  greater  part 
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of  gold,  a  coDflidenble  quantity  of  tin  and  Minkeal  Caoittcbouc.     (Sec 

iroD,  also  diamonds  and  most  of  the  other  Men.) 

preciouB  atones,  are  concealed  in  sand,  clay,  ■  MixxaALOor,  or  thb  Natubai.  H 

«u^i,and obtained  bv  washing^q.v.)  (For the  et  or  thk  Mineral  Kiifonoii,  cob 

mineral  wealth  oftneU.  States,  see  that  arti-  ed  as  a  pure  science,  is  of  veiy  i 

cle ;  also  the  articles  on  the  separate  states,  date.    The  observations  nmde  at  fii 

particularly  iUinoi$fMiekifan^uiA  JUitfotin,  lated  simply  to  the  usefulness  of  mi 

for  lead,  and  Pemuylvama  for  coal,  &c.)  to  the  purposes  of  society,  and  it  wi 

Mming.     The  science  of  mining  in-  before  the  lapse  of  manv  ages  iliBl 

eludes  the  scientific  knowledge  requisite  came  to  be  investigatecl  on  acoou 

for  opening  and  working  mines,  as  well  their  great  variety  and  the  beautif 

as  for  preparing  ores  for  use.    It  requires  rangements  of  which  they  are  susoe 

a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  geology  The  •^cra  and  lurrnXXtwrm  of  Aristoilei 

(q.  v.),   and  of  the   difSrent   processes  no  valuable  observations  on  the  p 

requisite  in  mine  working,  for  searching  that  phikisopher  concerning  mineiml 

afler  useful  minerals,  bringing  them  to  are  chiefly  mentioned  by  him  becaii 

the  surftce,  mechanically  and  chemically  believed  the  former  to  be  derived 

aepamtingthem,  and  removing  all  di^cul-  the  earth,  and  the  latter  from  water, 

ties  that  occur  in  the  courae  of  the  work,  allusions  to  mineral  substances  fin 

the  sinking  of  shafts,  propping  up  the  the  writings  of  Theophrsstua,  Pliny, 

superincumbent  earth,  so  as  to  give  secu-  corides  and  Galen  are  of  more  inm 

rity  to  the  miners,  &c.    This  security  is  the  antiquarian  and  philologist  than 

obtained  pardy  by  the  form  of  the  pits,  luoural  historian.    No  attempt  to  c 

by  propping  with  stones,  by  suffering  pil-  these  bodies  was  made  previous  to  i 

Ian  of  stone  to  remain  standing,  b^  sup-  troduction  of  alchemy  into  Europe  I 

ports  of  timber  or  masonry.    Minmg  al-  Arabians ;  and  to  Aviceona  beioni 

BO  includes  the  building  of  machinery,  merit  of  the  first  arrangement.    He 

the  preparation  of  the  ore  for  smelting,  ed  minerala  into  stones,  uMak,  nli 

or  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  use-  ous  fossils  and  salts — a  division  whic 

less  minerals   from  the  useful,  as  well  f||eneraliy  adopted  by  the  chemisto  of 

as  of  the    difllerent  kinds  of  the  latter  times,  though  opposed  by  the  natu 

from  each  other.     The  preparation  of  who  confined  tneir  investigations 

the  ore  consists,   in  the  first  place,  in  charactera   derived    from   the    ex 

breaking  asunder  the  larger  pieces,  and  forms  of  minerals   and  their  sop 

then  purifying  them,  by  means  of  water,  medicinal  virtues,  but  without  dei 

from  the  earth  which  adlierus  to  them ;  in  from  theni  any  just  groundii  of  clas 

the  separation  of  tlR*  coarser  aubstancvs  tion.     Acconiiiig  to  one  or  the  otb 

from  the  finer,  by  means  of  a  sieve,  that  these  vicious  methods  was  ihtf  tnrr 

moves  up  and   down  in  water ;  in  the  mineralogy  treated,  down  to  tht*  Uk\ 

lireaking  of  the  ore  in  staniping-miils,  tur>',  its  cultivatore  eiiluTimpliritlv  i 

which  consist  either  of  hammers  or  iron  ing  the  ideas  of  the  chemista,  orann 

cylinderH,  driven    u|)  ami  down,  and   in  ing  themselvps  as  Uttle  belter  than 

the  8('f»aration  uf  the  fmelv  interei^efsed  empirical  colkrtore  of  curiositjf is. 

metal  froni  the  stone  or  earth,  with  which  ola(who  wiu  lioni  in  14U0,  and  d 

it  is  Mimiunded,  by  washing  the  broken  1555)  dirtTted   his  \iews  to  the  u 

ore  in  troughs  or  on  iiiclinfd  tables  crossed  tliese  two  classeit,  though  he  ineUoe«j 

by  a  current  of  water ;  the  heavier  ore  stronyrly  to  the  nifle  of  the  scholiartv 

rvniainsi,   while  the  lighter    earthv    and  to  that  of  the  chrmistR.  All  miner^ 

stony  8ub?*tmices  are  carriwi  away  by  the  ffora  tubUrranea)  are  divided  by  hin 

water.      Mining  also  includi*s  the  final  simple,  or  Mjoh  as  consist  of  hutmife 

purification  of  the  ore,  by  means  of  acids,  {MuticleH,  and  cotnpoundetl,  ur  wich 

by  amalfnuiiation,  by  fusion.  Sec,  furme«l  of  heten>geneous  parts,  takn 

Mininf^jicadtmiis.    In  Germany,  where  mineralogical   acceptation  of  the   I 

the  sciencf  uf  mining  liad  its  origin,  acad-  The  minerals  Iwlonging  to  the  form 

emies  exiHt,  in  which  young  men  are  in-  th<'se  divisions  an*  found  in  four  d&f 

structnl   in  the  science  of  mining,  bimI  fonns,viz.   1.  Urm;  %  mrcHS  cwh 

educate<l    as    supfrinn>ndents  of  mines,  .'i  lapia ;  4.  mttaHw^     Terra  be  4 

foun<leries  (»r  salt-work^.    These  institu-  as  corpus  foisiU  quod  poiesL  simm  $ 

tions  have  lieen  imitatt*d  in  other  conn-  nynjuerit  oMpermmkumorf^mmiex  q^ 

tries.     Such  academies  rxist  st  FnMbcrg  fuerit  madffartumJU  lyhtm.     Tbcsri 

in  Saxony,  at  Schemiiitz  in  Hungar}',  at  he  divi«les  )ianly  according  to  aow  * 

Petenburg,  at  Paris,  at  S?L  Etieime,  &c.  nal  characteri,  P>tly  afief  ibcir  loei 
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cases  where  their  names  are  derived  of  mineralogy — Iititdrxng  tQ  Kunscdh  am 

m  the  countries  or  places  in  which  they  Mineralierj    &c    (Stockholm,   1730),    in 

found : — <S^<;u5  concrdus  est  corpus  which  he  not  only  avuil<;d  himself  of  i|ll 

tsiU  siccum  tt  subduruiiij  quod  aquis  as-  the  improvements  made  by  his  predece»- 

yiMt  aid  non  inoUUury  std  liquescil,  auL,  sors,  but  also  proposed  a  new  chemical  <Ii- 

nolUiurj  muUum  vel  piiiguitudxnt  differt  vision  of  stony  substances  into  such  as  are 

trrOf  vel  materia  ex  qiui  constat.    The  refractory  (a/^yrt),  or  calcinable,.  or  vitres- 

Bils  of  this  class  Agricola  <livided  into  cible  in  tlie  nn^  to  which  were  added  the 

era  and  pinguia.    The  fonner  consists  figured  stones  (Jigurati).  After  Von  Brom- 

a  juice,  partly  mixed  with  eanh  (salni-  el,  the  great  Swedish  n>fonner  in  natural 

mjL  partly  with  metal  (chrysocoUoy  arw-  histoiy  appeared,  whose  admirable  vie^vs 

ierrugOf  cfjoruleum),  {Kirtly  mixed  both  respecting  the  philosophy  of  tlie  natural 

tb  eartn  and  metal  (atramcnlum,  suiori-  sciences  have  contributed  more  to  the 

,  atumen^  &c) ;  to  the  latter  he  refers  perfection  of  our  science  tiuui  tlie  labors 

phur,  bitumen,  sandarach,  and  auripig-  of  all  who  preceded  him ;  and  yet  Linuoe- 

iotum.    The  stones  are  tlie  thinl  class  us  appears  to  have  possessed  but  very  lit- 

Agricola's  system.    Lapis  est  corpus  tie  knowledge  of  minerals,  but  the  com-' 

Kft^e  iiccwn  et  c/urum,  quod  vel  aqua  Ion-  plete  success  with  which  he  applied  the 

tjuo  tempore  vix  moUit^  ^gnis  vehemens  method  of  natural  history  to  the  vegetable 

hgii  in  pulverem ;  vel  non  moUit  oqua,  kingdom  rendered  it  ea^y  for  subsequent 

I  maximo  ignis  liquescit  colore.     The  naturalists  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 

•DCS  are  subdivided  into  lapis^  gemmcu,  mineral  kingdom.    Linnaeus,  too,  has  the 

trinor,  and  saxum.  His  definition  of  met-  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  naturalists 

^  being  his  fourth  class,  is  corpus  fossile  to  tlie  important  characters  derived  from 

fiira  vd  Uquidum  vel  durum  aiddem^  sed  the  diversity  of  cr^'stallizatioii.    Minend- 

9d  ignis  liquescil  colore,    lie  enume-  o^y,  however,  remained,  from  the  time  of 

€8  10  metals.    The  last  class  of  Agrico-  Lmneeus  to  that  of  Werner,  almost  exclu- 

i  system  comprehends  mixed  and  com-  sively  in  the  hands  of  chemists,  who  ap- 

uml  fo8«Is: — 1.  Mixtures  of  stones  and  pear  to  have  regarded  the  science  in  no 

ices  (succi);  2.  of  eanh  and  metal;  3.  other  hght  than  as  an  appendage  of  cbero* 

stone  and  metal ;  4.  of  juice,  stone  and  istiy,  and  who,  while  they  degraded  all 

staL    To  the  second  and  third  divisions  regard  to  tlic  natural  properties  of  mine- 

reiera  the  various  ores.    (A  translation  rals,  bcUevcd  that  chemical  knowledge 

Agricola's  s}'stem  into  German  was  was  alone  capable  of  afibrding  the  liasis 
blished,  with  considerable  additions,  by  of  the  classification,  nomenclature  and  di- 
^hmann,  at  Frcyberg,  in  1809.)  Most  agnosis  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  To  this 
the  writers  on  mineralogy  who  sue-  class  of  the  caltivatoi*s  of  mineralogy  he- 
eded Agricola  until  the  middle  of  the  lunged  Uenkel,  Pott,  VVallerius  and  Cron- 
lowing  century  adopted  his  system,  oc-  stcdu  In  1774,  Werner  published  his 
sionally  making  some  trifling  alterations,  work  Ou  the  external  Projwrtics  of  Mine- 

confonnity  to  the  slow    progress  of  rals  ( Fan  den  ausscrn  Kennzcichcn  der  Ihs- 

emistry.    Becher  (whose  Physica  Sub-  silien) — a  work  of  great  merit  and  value  at 

Tonea  was  published  in  1667)  made  the  that  juncture,  as  it  served  to  call  the  atten- 

BC  important  innovation  upon  the  classi-  tion  of  naturalists  to  the    only  correct 

atioD  of  Agricola.     He  considered  wa-  method  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  this 

r  and  earth  as  the  remote,  and  vitreous,  department  of  nature.   The  external  char- 

Saromahle  and  mineral  earths  (sat,  sul-  acters  of  minerals  had  before  l)een  almost 

w,  inerciirittf|  as  the  proximate  constit-  wholly  neglected ;  in  this  work  they  were 

ot  parts  of  all  minerals,  which  he  ac-  described   with    uncommon   minuteness, 

idingly  arranged  under  three  classes ;  though  they  were  employed  by  him  in  his 

e  fiist  comprehending  those  stones  in  system  without  a  just  regard  to  their  rela- 

bich  the  vitreous  earth  constitutes  the  tive    imi)ortance.      The  greatest   defect, 

incipal  ingredient ;  the  second  and  third  however,  in  the  views  of  Werner  arose 

KB  containing  the  substances  in  which  fi-om  his  n^luctance  to  ascertain  tlie  prop- 

e  two  remaining    earths  predominate,  erties  of  minerals  through  the  aid  of  in- 

(omelius,  who  published  a  book  entitled  strimients.    He  scarcely  availed  himself 

fialogus  Rerum  Curiosarum   (Gothen-  of  any  other  means  than  such  as  were  de- 

n,  1696),  referred  sulphur  and  the  hi-  rived  direcdy  tlirough  the  eye,  the  hand, 

lUUKHis  substances  to  the  same  class,  and  the  tongue.    Hence  those  characters, 

hich  he  called  sutokurea  and  pinguia.  depending  u|K)n  tlie  value  of  angles  and 

■gnus  von  Bromei,  a  Swede,  who  was  dinerent  degrees  of  hardness  and  specific 

0  pupil  of  Boerfaaave,  published  a  system  gravity,  and  which  are  no  w  acknowledged 

▼M.  TUI.  43 
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to  be  of  the  highest  value  in  iniDcralogy,  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  science,  and 
were  turned  to  coni{Nirativcly  little  ac-  communicated  to  its  results  a  degree  of 
count     For  a  knowie<Igc  of  Werner's  that  precision  and  certainty  which  belong 
system  of  mineralogy,  we  arc  indebUMl  to  to  geometry.  Still  bis  want  of  knowledge 
his  translation  of  Cronstedt's  mineralogy  of  the  principles  of  natural  histoiy  pR- 
(to  which  he  subjoined  notes),  to  his  cata-  vented  him  from  remedying  the  fiuiils  of 
loguc  of  the  mineral  collection  of  M.  Pabet  his  predecessore.    His  system,  like  that  of 
von  Ohain,  and  to  several  memoirs  in  tlie  Werner,  is  founded  upon   two  science^ 
Berf^mannische    Journal.     In  addition  to  and  consequently  wants  the  order,  the 
tliese  sourccH,  several  expositions  of  his  connexion  and  consistency  of  parts  which 
system  have  been  made  by  his  pupils,  the  belong  to  the  idea  of  a  science.    He  de- 
best  of  which  is  tlint  published  by  profes-  fines  a  species  in  mineralogy  to  be  '^an  li- 
sor  Jameson.    The  fundamental  principle  scmblage  of  bodie8,the  integrant  molecuki 
laid  down  by  Wenier  in  the  classification  of  which  are  similar  to  each  other,  iDd 
of  minerals,  is  their  natural  affinity^  which  have  tlie  same  compomtion."  The  foUow- 
he  allows  to  l)c  founded  on  the  chemical  ing  outline  of  Haiiy's  system  is  taken  froo 
nature  of  their  component  parts.    These  his  TraiU  dt  MinircHogit  (Paris,  18S8):— 
he  distinguishes  into  essential  and  acci-  Class  L   Free  acids.      Ckus  IL  Meialic 
dental  component  paits,  of  the  former  of  substances,  but  destitute  of  a  metallic  ap* 
which  only  does  he  take  notice  in  his  ar-  pearance.    This  class  containa  eight  gee* 
rangement.      The    essential  component  era,  viz.  lime,  barytea,  strontitea,  nugne* 
parts  are  subdivided  into  predominant  and  sia,  alumine,  potaMi,  soda,  and  ammonii; 
characteristic  ones,  and  generally  the  char-  and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  appendix,  ces- 
acteristic  happen  to  be,  uc  the  same  time,  sisting  of  one  order  characterized  by  the 
the  predominant  constituents.  His  classes  presence  of  silex  in  all  its  compounds, and 
are  four,  wliich  are  founded  on  what  he  which  embraces  a  larger  number  of  iff- 
calls    the  fundamental  constituent  parts,  cies  than  the  whole  class  to  which  it  isap- 
viz.  the  earthy,  saline,  inflammable  and  pended.     Class  III.  Tnie  metallic  sob- 
metollic,  each  class  lieing  named  after  that  stances.    This  clasB  contains  18  geaefi, 
fundamental  constituent  part  which  pre-  characterized    by    the    different    menk 
dominates  in  and  characterizes  it.    Thus  Class  IK    Unmetallic,   combustible  eub- 
he  derives  his  classes  of  eaiths,  salts,  in-  stances. — ^In  proceeding  to  notice  thelabon 
flammables  and  metals.  Tiiest;  classes  are  of  professor  Mohs,  we  come  to  an  era  in 
subdivided  into  genera,  which  arc  found-  the  history  of  mineralogical  science.  This 
ed  upon   the  variety  in   the  component  eminent  philosopher,  no  less  distinguished 
parts  of  the  minerals  cornprehcuded  in  as  a  cultivator  of  the  mathematics  than  of 
each  class,  there  being  as  many  genera  as  mineralogy,  published  at  Dresden,  in  18®, 
there  are  predominating,  or,  at  least,  char-  his  Gruiulriss  der  Mintraiogie^  a  work  xt- 
acteristic  constituent  parts  discovered  in  plete  witli  new  and  philosophical  riem 
their  mixture.    IJut  neither  Werner  nor  of  our  science.    His  first  object  is  to  fii 
his  pupils  have  b(M;n  ver}'  strict  in  ndher-  the  exact  limits  of  mineralogy,  and  to  ex- 
ing  to  this  rule  for  the  funnation  of  the  elude  from  it  a  variety  of  foreign  niantr 
ffenera,   these,    as    well    us   the  si)ccie8,  belonging  to  other  sciences,   which  bad 
having  more  frequently  l)een  established  before  rendered  it  a  heterogeneous  mas 
by  them  upon  the  natural  instead  of  the  of  information,  incapable   of  derivation 
cliemical   properties.      Wchict's   system  from  constant  principles  by  any  regular 
was  essentially  deficient  in  ntspeci  to  uni-  process  of  reasoning.    He  then  proceedr 
ty,  in  ronst^qnenco  of  the  regard  which  he  to  develofHi  the  science  under  the  fbllov- 
allowed  to  the  chemical  relations  of  min-  ing    heads : — 1.   terminology  ;   2.  theoir 
erals,  and,  like  those  which  preceded  his  of  the  system;  3.  nomenclature ;  4.  char- 
time,  it  was  rather  a  mixture  of  chemistry  acteristic;  5.  physiography.      Under  the 
and  mineralogy  than  the  re])rcsentation  first  of  these  he  explains  tlioee  properties 
of  a  pure  science, — an  objection  which  of  minerals  which  manifest  no  cuaBge, 
applies  with  scarcely  undiminished  force  either  in  tlie  pro]>erties  tliemselvea,  or  in 
to  the  next  great  system,  which  wns  pre-  the  substimces  which  possess  themduriaff 
aented    to  the   mineralogical    world    by  their   observation    or    examination,  tod 
Haiiy  at  the  coinrnenceinent  of  the  pres-  which  properties  alone  form  the  ol*ject  of 
ent  ccntur}'.    Mineralogy,  however,  is  un-  consideration  in  mineralogy,  viewed  ae  a 
der  immense  obligations  to  the  ahh^  Haiiy  pure  science.     They   had    before  beea 
for  his  researches  rei^pecting  the  geomet-  treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  ei- 
rical  character  of  uuneraVs.    Vl\«  labors^  tenia]  or  physical  chaiacten^  though,  froo 
connected  with  cryeUxVLogca^Yi^^  f5^N<&  «xi  ^^^9(XQSiN«\ARXiV»dl»enlakiuponcfae^ 
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laractcre,  the  greater  part  of  tbem  treated  of  in  the  inoet  precise  manner,  the 

en  but  very  imperfecnty  deteraiin-  previouB  neglect^  of  which  had  inTolved 

id  thie  part  of  the  subject  is  called  the  science  in  numerous  important  errors. 

ilfl||3^  because,  besides  the  general  But  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  un- 

gatioo  of  those  properties,  it  em-  der  this  bead  was  the  establishment  of  an 

also  the  explanations  of  theexpres-  accurate  scale  for  the  deffreesof  liardueis. 

vhich,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  are  This  was  effected  by  cnooeiog  a  certain 

1  a  determinate  and  peculiar  sense,  number  of  suitable  minerals,  of  which  evo- 

ipoeed  and  imperfectly  formed  min-  ly  preceding  one  is  scratched  by  that  which 

vr  those  which  are  destitute  of  sev-  follows  it,  while   the  former   does  not 

r  the  properties  peculiar  to  these  scratch  the  latter;  and  tlie  degrees  of 

,  are  not  regarded  as  suitable  objects  hardness  are  expressed  Iw  means  of  num- 

3  consideration  of  the  science  ;  in  hers  prefixed  to  the  different  individuals 

reapect  they  are  treated  like  muti-  of  the  scale.    Thus 

defective  or  monstrous  plants  or  ,  pxnreMMthehftrdneasof talc- 

Is  in  botany  and  ziwlogy.    And  in  A  ^^Prewes  the  Hardness  ot  to^c , 

to  study  tlie  mt>ductionsoftliemin-  « l?l2^I!!!!.l-«— . 

inborn  in  their  purest  state,  Mobs  ^ fl  TSZ?^ 

lotice  of  those  properties  which  be-  t tite^' 

>  minerals  occurring  in  single  indi-  5 S5!L.i 

B,  separately  from  Uiose  which  be-  ^ ^S^' 

0  several  individuals  of  the  same  i 2!*      .' 

r,  fbnned  in  a  common  sjmce,  one  q ^^  'i 

the  support  of;  or  at  least  contigu-  ^  ' corunaum ; 

,  the  ottS--of  the  formerof  which  ^^ diamond. 

iocs  he  make  use  in  the  determina-  The  second  general  head  under  which 

f  the  species,  while  he  pays  no  at-  mineralogy  is   developed,   according  to 

a  to  the  properties  of  minerals  com-  Mobs,  is  the  theory  of^  the  system,  which 

of  individuals  belonging  to  differ-  contains  the  reasoning  or  philosophical 

Xicies  (mixed  mlnerds),  these  last  part  of  the  science,    it  determines  the 

;  within  the  province  of  geology,  idea  of  the  species ;  fixes  the  principle  of 

8  a  distinction  of  the  highest  impor-  classification ;  and  upon  die  idea  of  the 
and  utility,  in  rendering  all  the  de-  species  it  founds,  according  to  this  princi- 
enti  of  mineralogy  mutually  consis-  pie,  tlie  ideas  of  the  genus,  the  order,  and 
bough  one  which  had  been  almost  the  class;  and  la8tiy,by  applying  all  these 
f  diuegarded  by  all  his  predecessors,  ideas  to  nature,  the  outline  of  the  system 
ding  to  this  system,  die  individual  thus  constructed  is  furnished  with  itscon- 

1  muieral  khigdom,  or  the  simple  tents,  in  conformity  to  our  knowledge  of 
al,  is  the  sole  object  of  mineralogy,  the  productions  of  nature,  as  obtained 
he  natural  profierties  of  the  simple  from  immediate  inspection.  The  idea  of 
al  are  the  only  ones  to  which,  in  this  the  species  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  sci- 
«,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention.  entifiCally  obtained,  and  is  founded  upon 
I  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  in  for-  all  the  series  of  natural  properties  without 
D  thus  derived  must  be  of  one  kind,  the  introduction  of  any  considerations for- 
onsequently  its  aggregate  confonna-  eign  to  natural  history,  which  had  proved 
the  loffical  idea  of  a  science.  Mohs  the  source  of  the  contamination  that  the 
articumrly  distinguished  himself  in  science  had  before  suffere4l  from  heteroge- 
ig  of  that  part  of  terminology  which  neous  principles.  The  principle  of  classi- 
I  to  the  reffulur  fonns  of  minerals,  fication  consists  in  the  resemblance  of 
fundamental  forms,  from  which  he  natural  properties,  since  in  every  science 
a  all  the  occurring  forms  among  the  classification  must  rest  upon  such  rela- 
als,  are  but  four  in  number,  viz.  the  tions  as  are  objects  of  the  science.  On 
le  four^ided  pyramid,  the  isosceles  the  different  degrees  of  resemblance  are 
ided  pyramid,  the  rhomltohedron,  founded  the  highqri^^^&so^  the  theory  of 
le  hexiahedron ;  and  the  geometrical  the  system.  An  assemblage  of  species 
uctions  by  which  he  illustrates  the    connected  bv  the  highest  degree  of  natu- 

9  forms  capable  of  appearing  in  the  ral-historical  resemblance  is  termed  a  ge- 
duals  of  one  and  the  same  species,  mu ;  an  assemblage  of  similar  genera  an 
kh  may  produce  combinations  with  order ;  of  similar  ordera  a  ckus ;  and  the 
nother,  entide  bun  to  the  first  rank  c-ollection  of  these  ideas  conformably  to 
7itiillographer.  The  natural-histor-  the  degree  of  their  generality,  and  applied 
loperties  of  compound  minerals  are    to  the  pcoduc^ua  oC  xVk«  xcivciVR^.  V\xi%- 
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doni,  constitutes  the  minfnd  sifstem.    The  liijrii  <logrn*r  «»f  porfrrtinn.     Tli«'  n 

miiioral  syrtUMii  is  tlit'n'lure  tin;  systematic  the  ^niiis  is  u  rnnipoiinil  M.'iinr.  I'ti 

cxliiiHtinii  ot*  tlio  imtiinil  n^'iiililuiiee  na  connrctiii^'  anotlirr  wonl  wiili  ih 

oIm  rvniile    in   tlic'  iiiiiK-nil  kiiiploin,  or  of  tin*  nnUT.     Tims  \%v  liavr  [tfui 

of  the  I'oiiiirxioti   t'StahliMhed   hy  iiatitn!  aujfi/t  spar^    iron  pyrihs,       Tht* 

ainuii^  its  imxhirts  by  mraiiH  of  this  re-  naiiii'  nfso  refrn*  to  (hi*  pmixTlit^iK 

iwMnl)laiiri*.     For  this  rrns<jii  it  is  culhHl  g(;iuis,aii<l  cxpii'HsiH,  as  nitieh  »s] 

thiwm/ifrrr/ jrj/j/f m,  Imm>uii8i>,  ill  fart,  it  r\-  MMiie  Mrikiii^   frnliin' of  its  n-yt-i 

i)n':««i's  iiatiin*  in  this  very  nMiuirkuhle  ri'-  with  oth«T  ixNUrs.    Siieh  is  ihf  iiui 

ution.     Thi'  tiiinl  idea  of  tht*  wirnet*,  us  nct-blintlr,    Thr  p-nu"*  iU*si;nin:i>d 

dev('lo|MMl  hy  .Mohs  i^  it?*  nonienr)aiiin%  nnnii'  l»<-lonp<  to  thi'  onirr  bUn.!t  : 

whieh  ri'latcs  to  iho  ronncxion  of  its  nni-  diviihiuls  which  it  contains  very  tif: 

lira  with  certain  wonls,  thnnigii  which  tlie  hkt>  garnet.      Thr   (hiiiiininaiifin 

ideas  and  n-presm  tut  ions  may  \x*  i*o  ex-  H|x>eifei  is  pmthiri-d  i>y  thf  nc-trrr 

|>n'8fe<ed  lis  tu  In*  eonveniiMitly  applied  in  tion  of  the  p'ntTic  iianii*  hy  an  atl 

>vritinf(  and  speak  in^^     Nothing  is  I  Matter  The  udjfeiivc  with  whicli   tht>  «p 

calcuhitcd  to  furnish  ns  with  an  idea  of  di^i>rnati'tl  within  its  L^fons  i^  tkk* 

Chn  siuiation  in  wiiirh  niinendo^ry  had  Im*-  its  natnnd  pnijNTtii-s,  and  in  p*ni  r 

fore  iK^en  plact'd,  than  the  consi(h'nilion  to  on«-  of  tiioM*  pni|N*rtit>s  of  th" 

of  ilii  fornirr  nonu'nchituns  and   of  th(*  which  is  most  ns.-fni  in  fiistiiiL'sii' 

nietiuMl  rniployrd  in  frivin«r  n«*w  nam».  fn»ni   other  sjNrcies  of  thf   f^iint- 

Thos'wert;  n-gJinh'd  as  the  U'st  which  henee  the  systems  «»f  cr\.-irUi/aii 

liad  no  sipiification,  as  isulmous  from  the  the  ri'lalion  of  eleavap*  :iri*  the  m 

fnM|iiency  with   wliicli  desi:rii:uit>iis  wore  cpicntly  employe4l,^*\ampl' *<  if 

adopted  derivL'd  tron  I  colors,  persun-s  I  oral-  an*  hexahrdrnl,  prismatic,   rh'iiiiS 

itiefl,  and  other  aeeidentnl  cimnnslanres;  in>n  pyrites  :    rIiomlN»hednii,    in'I: 

and,    us     reH|K*rts    thost?    names    which  doilecuhedrul,    prisniatir   iron  on>. 

refem'd  to  the  connexion  of  tiio  ditfen'nt  The   preut  advnnta;re  of    tht*   s\^ 

minerals  in  n*(rnrd  to  their  n-senihlnnce,  nomenclature  is,  that  the  imiiit>  | 

thene  wen*  still  more  ohjectionuhle,  since  an  iniu*re  id' theohjccts  to  w  hich  tht 

t!)c  connexion  expressed  hy  theni  was  ci-  which  ihe  iri\ial  nomfnclatur-  cai 

thcr entirely  incorrect,  or  without  refer-  do;  for  example,   if  ue  hear   thr 

Gticu  to  the  system  in  which  the  names  peritomous  tiltinium  orf,  and  have  < 

w«*re  applied.     The  nomeiiclatun*  there-  id"a  of  the  <irder  ore,  this  at    r.ii. 

fon*   n-tpiired  to  U*   wholly    reiMiHlellrd,  proihice  n  :;fn«nil  iiii:i::f  of  tin-  • 

none  deservimr  uf  the  namt' havim:  hi-t'onr  wiiii-h  will  Im*  >!ill   more  ri-*>:n'-:f 

existed, — the  n  ri«*i»n  i»t' wliieh   apprai^  lo  ha\e    'n*uu-   iiii-a    i»f  tin'    ;:iii':-.    i, 

liavc  hi'i'i)  that  niiniTa!o;;y  hail  ntit  lM-ton>  ore;  hiii,  tin  tli>-  nth*  r  haiiil.  n'  \t 

liern  tn-:i!>  d  it")  a  >ctiiiri-.  hut  :l<  an  a«:jn--  the  narri"  rntih,  lui'l  iln  i.i>:  kti<<.<>  i 

^ati'   of  vari<Mi*4  kind.**  *>{'  iuformalioii,  a  eii*s  itxlf  tu   wiiirh   ii  In  l<!i:j«.  w 

turn  of  mixiure  which  uutdil  ailmil  everv  can  im:a:.niie  :iii\  liiioL'  hki-  ;.   i>  ; 

kind  of  kii'^wli'd:;!*  to  If  iMlroduccd,  and  tion  nf  tin-  itlij*  ct.  tlioujli.  fi.r  ::■   r 

in  uliich  nntliin::  ro'dd  h<>  pl.-icrtl  winnir,  Kntiwledi^i*   «it' nni)--Rili>i:v    ii.:\    I 

h.'cruiM' in  siu'ii  a  ilispi»>iiion   thi-n*  ci»u!il  e\ten>i\i'.     Tin"  ti  nniu'*!' l*\  .   :•-• 

he    no   onii  r.     The    onli  r  i-s  llie  hi;;li(  >t  *tf  ill-   >\>:»tii.  aOil  iln  n  mim  r.i  !.:•  .• 

ilea    r\pri'SM'd    in    the    ni>nienrlatin*e   of  th«-  Ci>n>l:Iii<  i.'x  nf  ll !•  t!i-:il  ••.!!■ 

Molis,  and  ill  ilie  >eliM";iMii  ol"  ih«'  naiiii  s  I'mcricf.  i»r  iji-   .-.pp!i<-:i::i<:i  t.r'  ][  ■■ 

of  thr  oi.liTr*   he  h:i-i   inv»iilei|    Imii    two  nijnir- >  ijif  i  iiarae|iri<.ti<*,  il,.    i". 

which  air  riitirei\  nrw,  lia\inu'  enip|ii\i-d  which  j*.,  in  nirni^li  n^  \\ii!i   ti.     ; 

as  iri:!ii\  i!i-<«i;.Miatinns  titiin  ancinit   miii>--  trrms  ur  innikx,  h\  winch  \\f   ;.r>' 

raloL'}  iL>«  wonll  tin^wi  r  lln'  piirpii<i>.  'i'iii  disiinLnn-.|i  ii|i|.i'i«  fntin  <  ai-li  nrfi.  ! 

Iiani'-'o  r'«'<  i\i'  tlnir  >  L'liiticalitiii  in  a:iri  i--  ih  litev  aie  cfnipn  liftitli-ii  in  il."  i 

inrlit   \\i:ii   liie   iiii  ;i-.  of' l!ie  itnliix.;  tlius  tahh'^hfit  |i\   ih.-  Hi  i.i\  kI'tIi'    <*i -:■ 

pifritt,i    I  inhraci X    thi-    minerals    hillti-ro  orih-r  tiMiinl  tin- iiniiie  id' a  iniiii  ri 

ralhil  h>   tliat  ii.-nne.     A  ininend    wiiirh  i:-*   pn*p*rtics   are   aM*i  rtaiiitil.  w 

may   with   piiipriei\    U-iir  iIk'  name  fif  a  iiS4-  nf  tl InrartiTi^tic,   whi^-h  « 

tnrfa/ III  i-it  p  ail\    itc  it  inrtal,  or  it  mil**!  of  an  .'Lvs^mlihi^'i  nf  ^••iitTil   iiii-x^\ 

|irrS4>iii  thr  pniperiii^  P'-ciiIinr  to  metals.  s|H>iidiiii;  to  the  !-^^telil,  anil  ix^tp* 

Mica  >i^inti--N  a   min«-ral   which   may    In.'  Mii^de    di<*tincnvi-    marks.        Widi 

cleaved    with  ficility   into  iliin,    >hiiiiii/;  ideas  an*  connected  the   naim*^  a 

luniiue  :  the  onler  mica  therefun^roniJiinH  nciminaijonii  us  fur  aa  tii«   Damni 

cinlT  Mich  s|H.*cici»  aa  jircaeut  claavago  in  a  easnili  and  raquirBi^  not  abow  ibc 
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tlow  the  species;  and  they  are  by 
B  tiansieiTed  to  the  individual,  in 
tion  as  it  entere  within  tlie  compaas 
le  general  ideas.  The  characteris- 
nly  useful  when  we  have  the  min- 
our  hands,  and  is  not  to  be  studied 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
nenil  kingdom,  since  the  charactens 
elassea,  ordere,  genera  and  species, 
ing  of  sinffle  marks  or  properties, 
t  calculated  to  produce  representa- 
M*  images  of  the  objects  to  which 
eier.  Fhfnograpkyy  the  last  hea<l 
iotific  mineralogy,  consists  of  the 
ilage  of  the  general  descriptions, 
intended  to  produce  a  distinct  im- 
'  minerals.  We  cannot,  by  its  as- 
e,  find  the  place  of  a  given  mineral 
system,  or,  in  other  words,  rccog- 
;  for  it  is  independent  of  that  con- 
,  among  minerals,  upon  which  the 
I  is  founded.  Mohs  was  the  fii-st 
who  drew  the  hne  between  the 
linative  and  the  descriptive  parts  of 
dogy — a  distinction  wliich  is  of  the 
:  conseouence  to  the  perfection  of 
ence.  The  foregoing  heads  or  de- 
snts  of  minendogy  are  all  equally 
ant  and  indis|)ensab1e  for  confer- 
jion  the  science  the  character  of  a 
,  though,  in  the  application  of  the 
a,  the  parts  are  used  separately,  and, 
iMBure,  independendy  of  each  oth- 
ending  to  the  object  in  view.  Those 
rish  to  detennine  an  individual  oc- 
^  10  nature,  will  find  tiie  character- 
M  moflt  important  department,  for 
r  of  the  others  can  be  of  the  least 
them;  while  those  who  intend  to 
at  a  general  conception  of  the 
I  from  knowing  its  name,  or  one 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  find 
iews  forwarded  only  by  the  physi- 
ly;  for  neither  tlie  characteristic 
J  other  department  of  mineralog}-, 
D8  any  information  answering  the 
IB  in  view.  Mineralogy,  thus  de- 
dy  Ailfils  perfectly  the  demands 
natural  history  makes  of  its  several 
mentB.  But  it  enables  us  to  answer 
BBtMNi  which  lies  beyond  the  limits 
Ufal  biBtoiy.  Nobody  will  ever  be 
9  infer  from  the  mere  natural-his- 
cooflideration  of  a  mineral,  anpr 
irith  regard  to  its  chemical^geologi- 
r  ceonomical  properties.  The  nat- 
iBtoiy  system  has  its  provinces  ex- 
dfllttmined,  within  which  it  serves 
purpoBe,  but  admits  of  no  applica- 
fiihout;  and  these  commendable 
ttieB  are  conferred  upon  mineralogy, 
natiuil  lustovy  of  the  mineral  king- 


dom, solely  by  making  it  correspond  to 
the  philosophical  idea  of  a  science.  It 
contains  merely  natural-historical  infor- 
mation ;  i.  e.  such  as  proceeds  from  a 
comparison  of  natural-historical  proper- 
ties, and  all  the  rest  is  foreign  to  it  The 
developement  of  the  whole,  in  its  single 
departments,  is  in  itself  systematical ;  and 
what  it  contains  of  real  systems,  the  sys- 
tems of  crystallization,  and  the  mineral 
system  itself,  really  deserve  that  name; 
because  they  are  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  one  single  idea  to  the  whole  com- 
pass of  a  certain  kind  of  information. 
The  science  itself  forms  a  whole,  being 
intimately  connected  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  strictly  separated  from  all 
other  sciences,  which  is  a  neceasarv  con- 
sequence of  a  systematic  mode  of  treat- 
ment The  method  employed  is  so  sim- 
ple, that,  on  that  very  accoimt,  it  is  immu- 
table; nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that 
other  methods,  compounded  of  different 
principles,  from  the  want  of  consistency 
prevailing  in  Uieir  different  <}epartments, 
will  finally  also  be  reduced  to  this  method. 
We  conclude  our  abstract  of  the  system 
of  Mobs,  by  presenting  the  reader  a  list 
of  his  genera,  as  represented  in  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  Grundriss  der  MmmOogU, 
by  Haidinger  (Edinburgh,  1825). 

CLASS  I. 
Order  1. — Ckts. 

Genera.    1.  Hydrogen.     2.  Atmo^heric 

air. 

Order  %—Waier. 

Genus.    1.  Atmospheric  water. 

Order  3. — ^dd. 

Genera.    1.   Carbonic  acid.     2.  Muriat- ' 
ic  acid.    3.  Sulphuric  acid.  4.  Boracic 
acid.    5.  Arsenic  acid. 

Order  4.— Sbtt. 

Genera.  1.  Natron  salt  2.  Glauber  salt 
3.  Nitre  salt  4.  Rock  salt  5.  Ammo- 
niac salt  G.  Vitriol  salt  7.  Epsom 
salt  8.  Alum  salt  9.  Bora^  Bait 
10.  Brythine  salt 

CLASS  II. 

Order  1. — Hahide* 

Genera.  1.  Gypsum  haloide.  2.  Cijone 
haloide.  3.  Alum  haloide.  4.  Fluor 
haloide.    5.  Calc  haloide. 

Order  2. — Baryte. 

Genera.  1.  Parachrose  baryte.  2.  Zine 
baryte.  3.  Scheelium  beuryte.  4.  Hal 
baiyte.    5.  liMd\MX>}X&. 
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Order  a— JKcr«rf«.  Order  52. — ChaL 

Genus.    1.  Pearl  keratc.  Genus.    1.  Mineral  coaL 

Order  A.-^MalacluU,  Artiong   the  works  on  mineralc 

Genera,    1.  Stapliyline  malachite.    2.  Li-  following  are  worthy  of  notice :  3 

rocone  tna'lacliite.    *S,  Olive  malachite.  Mintraiogie^  par  A,    Brtmgniart 

4.  Azure  malachite.    5.  Emerald  mal-  1807) ;    a  Familiar   IntroductioD 

achitc.    G.  Habroueme  malachite.  Study    of    Crystallography,    by 

^           R      JLT*  James  Brooke  (London,  1823); 

Order  5,-^ica,  mentary  InUx>duction  to  the  K» 

Genera,     1.  Euchlore  mica.     52.  Cobalt  of  Mineralogy,  &c.,  by  William 

mica.    3.  Iron  mica.    4.  Graphite  mi-  (London,  1823) ;  Handbuch  der  A 

ca..    5.  Talc  mica.    6.  Pearl  mica.  ^,  „on  C.  .^.  5.  ffq^nonn  (f 

Order  6.-Spar.  i?V».''°c?  <^<>"^"]?^.*>y  ^.  Brw 

^              ,     CI  I  11                  rt    T^-   u  Mohs's  System  of  Mmeralogy,  ti 

^^'■'^   }'  r^^^'l^^''''  ^^'''     ^;  Distheue  ^,^  ^j„j  J^^  Haidinger'(Edinburgl 

spar.    3.  Tnphane  spar.     4.  Dystonie  jy^^^  ^  CrystaUograpkie,  par  A 

spar.    5.  Kouplionc  spar.    6.  Petahne  ^«^  / pang^  fg^a) ;  7V^  /fc  3fii 

spar.     7.  I  eld  spar.     8.  Augite  spar.  J^  ^^^^  ^^^^  (p^^B,  1828) 

a  Azure  spar.  ^^  ^  OryktognosU,  von  Karl  C 

Order  7. — Gfetn.  Leonhard  (Heidelberg,  1826);  Bi 

Genera,     1.  Andalusite.     2.  Corundum.  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  (Ed inbui^gl 

a  Diamond.    4.  Topaz.    5.  Emerald.  J^  •'^SS;"^,  ^'*  4  ^«'^'»?* 

a  Quartz.    7.  Aximitc.    8.  Chrysolite,  nau,  1029).    The  study  of  mine 

9.Boracitc.    10.  Tounnaline.    11.  Gar-  received  considerable  attenuon  du 

net.    12.  Zircon.    13.  Gadolinite.  last  twenty  years,  m  the  U.  States, 

for  the  most  jMut,  that  attention  li 

Order  «.     Ore.  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  lo<^ 

Genera,    1.  Titanium  pre.    2.  Zinc  ore.  the  formation  of  cabinets.     Aht 

3.  Copjwr  ore.    4.  Tin  ore.    5.  Schee-  have  discovered  nearly  all    the 

Hum  ore.    C.  Tantalum  ore.     7.  Ura-  found  in  other  quarters  of  the  | 

uiuni  ore.    8.  Cerium  ore.    9.  Chrome  may  be  nodced  by  consulting  tbe  < 

orl^      10.   Iron  ore.      11.    Manganese  articles  in  the  department  of  mil 

ore.  in  this  work;    and  several  entin 

Order  9. — Metal,  species  have  been  added  to  the 

Genera,     1.  Arsenic.    2.  Tellurium.     3.  ^Y  American  mineralogists.      Tl 

Antinioiiy.    4.  Bismuth.     5.  Mercury,  considerable  work  upon  the  scienc 

a    Silver.     7.  Gold.     8.   Platiua.     9.  »>os  ^  Y*^^  appeared  in  the  U.  I 

Irou,     10.  Copper.  that  of  professor  Cleaveland,  anc 

was  founded,  for  the  most  part^ 

Order  10,— Pyrites,  systems  of  Brongniart  and  Haiiy. 

Genera,      1.  Nickel  pyrites.     2.  Arsenic  ))assed  through  two  editions,  and  il 

pyrites.      3.   Cobalt  pyrites.     4.    Iron  is  now  understood  to  be    prepa 

j)yritc8.    5.  Copper  pyrites.  improved  edition  for  the  press. 

^           11      r^i  AliNERAL    Waters    are   those 

Order  U.— Glance,  ^^y,j^.j,  ^^^^^^^  g„^|j  ^  ppopcrtior 

Genera,      1.    Cop|)er  glance.     2.    Silver  eign  matter  as  to  render  them  i 

glance.     3.  Lead  glance.     4.  Telluri-  common  use,  and  give  them  n  sen 

urn  glance.   5.  Molybdenum  glance.   6.  vor  and  a  specific  action  upon  the 

BisnuLth  glance.    7.  Antimony  glance,  economy.    They  are  very  varioiu 

8.  Melane  gliuice.  their  com{)osition  and  tcinperati; 

Order   12,-^Blende,  of  course,  in  their  effect  upon  the 

Genera,     1.   Glance  blende.     2.  Garnet  ^^^^^  are  generally,  however,  so 

blende.     3.   Purple  blende.     4.  Ruby  P'^gnated  %vith  acid  or  saline  bodj 

blende  derive  from  them  their  peculiarn 

'  Order  13,-Sidphur,  are  commonly  divided  into  four 

1    a  1  k  acidulous  or  carbonated,  saline,  < 

Genus,  1.  bolphur.  a^y  q^  ferniginous,  and  sulphurec 

CLASS  III  regard  to  temperature,  tliey  are  all 

1      "D    •  ®^  ^"to  warm,  or  thermal,  ami  cok 

Ordf.r  1.     Rum.  eulistances  which  have  been  found 

Genua,    L  Me\ic\iXQiQ«  lem.  «t«!L'viQ&«c%«sft  ^TSaRmely  numen 
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which  most  frequeotly  occur  are  ed  at  the  sight  of  a  vii|pn  in  complete  ar- 
I,  nitroffCD,  carboD  and  sulphur,  in  mor,  who  danced  about  witli  a  warlike 
at  combinations ;  lime,  iron,  nia^e-  entliusinsm,  brandisliing  her  spear,  and 
!.  Mineral  waters  are  also  divided  clashing  her  omis,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
tiiicial  and  natural,  tlie  former  being  attacking  an  enemy.  In  her  character  of 
«d  in  the  laboratories  of  the  chem-  a  wise  and  prudent  warrior,  she  was  con- 
d  sometimes  merely  imitations  of  trasted  witli  the  fierce,  furious  and  blood- 
iiral  waters  by  a  combhialion  of  the  tliirety  Mars  (q.  v.l  and  made  her  first  ap- 
tigredients,  and  sometimes  compos-  pearance  in  the  Datties  of  the  eods.  In 
Hiierent  ingredients,  or  of  the  same  the  wars  of  the  giants,  she  slew  Pallas  and 
(rent  proportions,  in  such  a  manner  Enceladus.  In  the  wars  of  mortals,  she 
)nn  compounds  not  known  to  exist  aids  and  protects  heroes.  She  conducted 
ire.  The  saline  springs  consist,  in  Hercules  to  Olympus,  instructed  Bellero- 
1,  of  salts  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of  phon  (see  Hipponous)  how  to  tame  Pega- 
sia  and  lime,  with  carbonic  acid  and  sus,  and  conquer  the  ChimsBra,  accompa- 
»f  iron.  Tlie  princi|ial  are  those  of  nied  Perseus  on  his  expedition  against  the 
nt,  Sedlitz,  Epsom,  &c.  Tlie  fer-  Gorgons,  conferred  immortality  on  Ty- 
us  waters  liave  a  decided  styptic  deus,  honored  Achilles,  accompanied 
nd  are  turned  black  by  an  infusion  Ulysses,  protected  his  wife,  and  guided 
-nuts.  The  iron  is  sometimes  in  his  son  Telemachus  under  the  figure  of 
te  of  an  oxide,  held  in  solution  by  Mentor.  She  also  favored  the  inventors 
ic  acid ;  sometimes  exists  as  a  sui-  of  warlike  instruments^  built  the  Aigo, 
and  sometimes  both  as  a  sulphate  and  taught  Epeus  to  construct  the  wooden 
arbonate ;  the  waters  of  Vichy,  horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  cap- 
^'orces,  Passy,  Cheltenham,  Tun-  tured.  She  is  likewise  represented  as  the 
,  Bedford,  Pittsburgh,  Yellow-  patroness  of  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and,  as  a 
^  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  virgin,  is  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  all 
.re  among  them.  The  acidulous  the  employments,  in  which,  in  the  heroic 
are  characterized  by  an  acid  taste,  age,  the  daughters  of  kings  occupied 
f  the  disengagement  of  fixed  air.  themselves.  The  loom,  the  spindle,  tiie 
^ntain  five  or  six  times  their  vol-  embroidering  needle,  are  her  attributes ; 
r  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  salts  which  and,  as  the  wives  of  the  heroes  prepared 
3Qtain  are  muriates  and  carbonates  the  garments  of  tlieir  households,  so  she 
B  and  magnesia,  carbonate  and  sui-  made  the  dresses  of  the  ^ddesses;  hence 
of  iron,  &c. ;  the  waters  of  Bath,  her  epithet  Ersant,  Skilful  artists  were, 
9,  Bristol,  Vichy,  Seltz,  New  Leba-  tlierefore,  under  her  protection,  though 
^.,  are  acidulous.  The  sulphure-  she  would  not  tolerate  any  marks  of 
atere  are  easily  recognised  by  their  pride.  (See  Arachnt,)  All  the  peaceful 
i«ible  smell,  their  property  of  tar-  arts  which  display  an  active  and  invendve 
I  sOver  and  copper,  &c. ;  the  spirit,  found  a  patron  in  her.  The  scuip- 
i  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  Harrow-  tor,  the  architect  and  the  painter,  as  well 
Moffat,  Aix-la-Cha])ellc,  Aix,  and  as  the  ])hilosopher,  the  orator  and  the  poet, 
ous  othersi,  are  of  this  class.  considered  her  their  tutelair  deity.  As 
ERVA  (called  by  the  Greeks  Athene^  bodily  health  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
Mymt) ;  one  of  the  principal  dei-  exertion  of  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
the  heathen  Olympus,  whose  origin  mind,  she  is  also  represented  among  the 
mythologists  derive  from  Eeypt.  healing  gods,  and  in  this  character  is  call- 
ling  to  the  fablo,  Jupiter  (q.  v.),  liav-  ed  P<eo7iia.  In  all  these  representations 
mined  die  sovereignty  of  tlie  skies  she  is  the  symbol  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
victoiy  over  the  Titans  (q.  v.),  chose  the  goddess  of  wistlom,  science  and  art ; 
(q.  v.),  daughter  of  Ocean,  for  his  the  latter,  however,  only  in  so  far  as  in- 
An  oracle  of  Ga;a  and  Uranus  had,  vention  and  thought  are  comprehended. 
er,  predicted  that  Metis  would  first  Alliens,  the  city  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
im  a  daughter,  and  then  a  son,  who  was  her  favorite  residence.  She  is  also 
deprive  liim  of  the  sovereignty,  styled  the  inventress  of  the  flute ;  but  hav- 
'oid  this,  Jupiter  endeavored,  by  ing  seen,  in  a  fountain,  how  much  tlie 
md  flattery,  to  get  |X)68es3ion  of  lier  {ilaying  upon  that  instrument  distorted  her 
,  and  then  swallowed  her  with  her  face,  slie  threw  it  uito  tlie  water^  witli 
bom  daughter.  When  the  period  of  maledictions  on  the  iierson  who  should 
lively  arrive^  Jupiter  experienced  a  take  it  out  Marsyas  (q.  v.)  suffered  the 
pain  in  his  head,  and,  having  causeil  effects  of  tliis  malediction.  Despising 
1  lo  split  open  bia  8kull,wa8  astonish-  love,  slie  consQcratod  heiself  to  \^r^tual 
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Tirginity  ;  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  stniction^thatslic  might  be  able  to  accom- 
directed  towanls  her  a  glance  of  desire,  ])any  the  choir  :  her  request  was  gnuited. 
suffered  the  severest  ]>enahie8  for  his  rash-  .  At  Uic  age  of  fourteen  she  returned  to  her 
ncs:*.    Tiresias  (q.  v.),  who  surprised  hel'  mother,  and  some  yeaiB  after  married  Min- 
in  the  hath,  w^s  struck  blind. — The  arts  gotti,  a  Venetian,  who  had  the  direetkn 
have  embodied  this  conception   of  pure  of  the  opera  at  Dresden.     On   her  6ni 
reason  in  the  images  of  the  goddess.     A  ap|>earauce  in  Dresden,  she  attracted  |;iii- 
numly  gnivitv,  and  an  air  of  n'flection,  is  enil  aiJmu^tion,  and  Porpora  (q.  v.),  wbo 
united  with  teniale  beauty  in  her  features,  was  then  in  the  king's  employ,  procured 
As  a  warrior,  slic  is  represented  complete-  ]ier  an  engagement  at  the  theatre.    Her 
ly  armed,  her  head  covered  with  a  gold  reputation  soon  extended  through  Europe, 
helmet,  from  whicli  streams  a  cn;st  of  and  she  was  engaged  to  nng  at  the  gzuid 
iiorsc-hair,  her  hand  bearing  her  lance,  opera  in  Naules,  where  she  was  recetred 
and  her  body  mailed  with  the  armor  of  with  undivided  applause.     On  her  mum 
her  father.     As  the  goddess  of  peaceful  to  Dresden,  in   1748,  Haase  was  at  the 
arts,  she  amtears  in  the  dress  of  a  Grecian  head  of  the  chapel,  and   endeavored  u 
niutron.    To  her  attributes  belong,  also,  place  difficuldes  in  her  way,  which  tht 
the  iEgis,  the  Goran's  head,  the  round  escaped  witli  such  success  as  to  sileoee 
Argive  buckler,  and  the  owl,  as  the  sym-  her  enemies,  and  even  Faustina.     lu  1751, 
bol  of  vigilance  (ou  coins,  the  cock).    As  she  went  to   Spain,  under  tlie  direclioi 
the  preserver  of  health,  she  is  also  repre-  of  Parinelli,  visited  Paris  and  Londou  m 
scnted  as  feeding  a  dragon,  and  the  olive-  1754,  and  aflerwards  the  different  cida 
bnuich  is'  a  symbol  of  the  |>eaccful  com-  of  Itidy,  but  always  considered  Dresden 
merce,    which    is     rendered    proftjx^rous  as  her  home  during  the  life  of  AuguUL 
tlirough  her  favor.     An  Athenian  tradition  After  his  deatli,  she  resided  at  iMuaidL 
relates  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  (Athene)  She  died  in  1807.    Miugotti  spoke  Gei- 
once  contended   which  should  give  the  man,  French  and  Italian,  with  elegnooe, 
name  to  their  city  ;  the  go<is,  to  decide  the  S|)anish  and  English  with  ease,  and  un- 
dispute,  declared  that  it  should  be  called  dcrstood  Latin.    Her  style  of  singing  mi 
from  the  one   who  should  produce  the  grand  and  dramatic,  and  such  as  diflcor- 
most  useful   gift   for    the    human    race,  ered  her  to  be  a  perfect  mistress  of  ber 
Neptune,  then^fore,  struck  the  ground  with  art.     She  was  a  judicious  actress,  her  in- 
his  trident,  and  the  war-horse  spnuig  fordi ;  telligence  extending  to   the  [K>etn',  dec- 
Minerva  threw  her  spear,  and   from  the  orafions,  and  ever>'  |)art  of  the  drama. 
«|)ot    where   it   fell     sprouted    forth    the  Mi.ngrelia  ;  an   Asiatic    province  of 
peaceful  olive-tn;e.     Her  pn»sent  was  de-  Russia,  bounded  north  by  the  Caucasus, 
titrmincd  to  be*  the  most  salutary,  and  the  which  sei>arates  it  from  Circassia,  witit  by 
city  n^ceived  her  name.     All  Attica,  but  the  Black  sea,  south  by  Guria,  and  vti. 
particularly  Athens,   was   sacred    to  her,  by  Imeretia.     It  is  in  general  mountBiB- 
and   she   had    numerous   temples    there,  ous,  with  a  fertile  soil,  producing  exceUent 
(See  Parthenon,)     Her  most  brilliant  fes-  fruits.    Wine,  honey,  silk  and  women  air 
tival    at    Athens   was    tht;    Vnnathenica.  th(^  chief  articles  of   commerce.     The 
Another  festival  wiLs  tiie  Kohnun  washing  |K)pulation  is  com|)06ed  of  alx)ut   14,000 
of  her  stiUuc>s  at  Athens,  and  more  partic-  families — Georgians,  Anneiiiaiis,  Tartnn 
ularly  at  Argos,  which  wils  done  yearly  in  and    Jews.      The  Greek    church  is  the 
running   water,  by  the  liands  of  virgins.  ])redominant  n;ligion.      The    inhabitant! 
Tiie  Romans  worshipped  Ikt  at  fii-ut  only  are  divided  into  three  distinct  castes  tbf 
as  the  goddess  of  war  (Bellona);  hut  she  Dchinandi,  or  that  of  princes,  the  Sskk^Hir, 
aflerwards  became   one  of  tht^  guanlian  or  nobles,  and  the  Moniali,  or  cominoRji: 
gdds  of  Rome.     The  principal  temple  in  the   last  are  the  cultivators    of  the  wiiL 
the  capiiol  was  dedioatetl  to  her,  in  com-  Miiigrelia  is  governed  by  a  prince,  calW 
mon  with  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  a  yearly  the  Dadiun,  who,  in  1803,  deolRre<]  hini- 
festival  was  olworved  in   honor   of  her,  self  the  vassal  of  Russia.     In  18K),  Penw 
which  continued  five  days  ( C^uintjualrin).  n^nounccd  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over  it, 

MiNGOTTi,  (.'atharine ;  (memiMeiii  sing-  hi  favor  of  Russia, 

cr,  bom  at  Na|)le.s  in   172^^,  of  Gmuan  MiNno,or,  inSimnisli,  .Vino  (.>li/iiiu).« 

]Nirents.     Aft»T  the   dt:ath  of  her  father,  river  of  S|)ain  and  Portugal,  which  rise* 

who  was  in  the  Austrian  military  service,  near  Mondoiledo,  among  the  niountaiitf 

Catharine  entered  an   Urswlino  convonL  in  the  north  of  Galicia,  crosses  that  prov* 

The  music  made  such  an  impression  upon  ince  nearly  from  north  to  south,  till  it  ar- 

iier,  that  she  implored  vWi  aUveaas  n\\iV\  rives  at  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  wheivit 

tears,  to  allow  her  to  recevvii  mvaxeaX  'm-  Vx!!e£&  ^  H(««em^ia«fi»a«»L,aiid  forms  the 
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iiy  between  the  two  kingdoma    It  MimM  Friars    (from  mtmnit,    Latin, 

Into  the  Atlantic  at  Giiardia.     It  least) ;  brethren  of  St.  Franciscus  a  Paula 

navigable  to  a  small  distance  for  (whence  they  are  called  also  Patdini.  or 

)n  account  of  the  sand-banks.    It  PaulamV  an  order  instituted  in  the  middle 

s  name  to  the  northernmost  prov-  ofthe  fifteenth  century,  who  have  establish- 

'  Portugal,  called  also  Entre  Dovro  ed  convents  in  most  European  countries 

0,  remarkable  for  its  fenility  and  since  1493.     They  owe  their  reputation 

ful  climate,  of  which  Brega  is  the  of  particular  sanctity   to   their   rigorous 

,  and  Oporto  (q.  v.)  the  principal  fasting,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 

(See  PivrtugaL)  any  thing  but  bread,  fruits  and  water. 

UTDRE  Painting  ;  that  branch  of  Their  dress  is  black,  and,  like  th^t  of  the 

g,  in  water  colors,  in  which  the  Franciscans,  provided    with    a    scourge, 

are  put  on  by  the  mere  point  of  the  Their  life  is  dedicated  entirely  to  solitary 

It  /lifTers  from   other  kinds  of  devotion.    They  belong  to  the  mendicant 

g  in  being  much  finei^  and  there-  orders,  and  possessed,  in  the  eighteenth 

ust  be  looked  at  near,  so  that  it  is  centur}*,  450  convents  in  30  provinces.   In 

0  represent  subjects  on  a  small  1815,  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples  restored 
commonly  on  vellum  or  ivory,  to  them  their  original  convent  (See 
the  name  mimaitirt  painting,  for  Drancis  of  Paula,)  In  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
nailest  kind.    The  ground  of  the  ritory,  they  are  called  Paolotti, 

or  ivoiy  is  used  forthe  highest  lights,  Minion  (from  the  French  m^on,  ad- 

•me  artists  use  no  white  coloring  jcctive  and  suhetantive) ;  a  favorite,  on 

at  all,  supi>lying  its  place  entirely  whom  lienefits  are  undeservedly  lavished. 

ffround.    The  best  colors  are  those  — In  typography,  minion  signifies  a  certain 

have  the  least  body,  as  carmine,  kind  or  type.    **  Why,"  says  Johnson,  in 

arine,  lac,  &c.,  which  are  dissolved  his  Typogmphia,  or  the  Printer's  Instruct- 

sr,  and  then  separated  and  dried,  er,  ^  this  letter  was  denominated  mthum, 

ure  painting  requires  much  time  we  have  not  yet  been  informed ;  probably 

ouDt  of  the  paints  of  which  it  con-  it  was  held  in  great  estimation  on  its  first 

^bicb  must  be  delicately  put  on,  so  introduction,  and  consequently  received 

ach  other  that  they  appear  as  one  the  title  minion  [darling].'*    In  size,  it  is 

led  color.    As  early  as  the  ninth  arid  between  nonpareil  and  brevier ;  as,  for  iu- 

eDturie8,miniature  pictures  are  found  stance,  a  b  c. 

laments   of  manuscripts  in    Italy,  Minister;  properly  a  chief  servant ;  in 

»  and  Grermany. — See  Rive's  Essai  political  language,  one  to  whom  a  sove- 

hi  de  vMfier  VJiet  dta  Mvniaturts  reign  intrusts  the  direction  of  affairs  of 

<Um»UsMan%iscrds(lftm^\7^),  In  state.    In  modern  governments, the  heads 

1  this  kind  of  painting  was  an  occu-  of  the  several  departments  or  branches  of 
of  the  monks;  and  as  the  art  was  government  are  ministers  of  the  chief 
i//umtnare,  so  the  artists  received  the  magistrate.  It  is  also  used  forthe  repre- 
iUuminaiortSj  or  minialorcs^  because  sentative  of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court, 
led  for  the  ornaments  of  the  manu-  (See  Ministers^  Fhreign.)  In  England,  the 
the  red  color,  minium,  more  than  any  words  ministry  and  ministers  are  used  as 

hence  the  name  miniature  paint-  collective  names  for  the  heads  of  depart- 

This  species  of  painting  flourished  nients,  but  the  individual  memlx^rs  are  not 

ilariy  in  the  fourteenth  ccntnr}%  un-  so  designated.     In  the  U.  States,  the  heads 

laries  V  in  France,  and  reached  still  of  the  departments  are  called  secretaries, 

•  perfection    under  Cliarlcs    VIII  but  are  not  termed  ministers.    In  most 

>uis  XII,  but  sunk  after  the  inven-  large  countries  we  find  a  minister  for  for- 

printing, and  of  paper,  and  the  rise  eign  affairs  (whose  duties  are  included  in 

art  of  engraving.      In    modem  those  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  U. 

it  has  been  employed  chiefly  for  States),  a  minister  of  the  interior  (in  Eng- 

t  painting.     Among  the  distinguish-  land,  secretary  for  the  home  department ; 

iature  painters  deceased  are  Mengs,  in  the  U.  States  there  is  no  such  depart- 

wiecki,  Fiiger,  Westermann,  Nixon  ment,  and  the  secretary  of  state  has  charge 

lielly.    Augustin  and  Isabey  (q.  v.)  of  the  affairs  which  would  fall  to  such 

>w  the  first  miniature  painters  in  minister).    The  minister  ofthc  interior  has 

the  management  of  all  domestic  affairs, 

IM ;  a  character  or  note,  equal  indu-  roads,  canals,  dtc,  levying  taxes  (in  many 

to  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  large,  one  cases) ;  in  short,  every  thing  which  does 

of  a  long,  one  fourth  of  a  breve,  not  l)eIong  to  the  other  departments ;  and  it 

le  half  of  a  semibreve.  may  easily  be  imagined  how  the  importance 
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of  this  department  varies,  as  tlie  govern-  as  the  chief  person  in  the  adroinistraiiaB. 
ineiit  is  more  or  less  absolute,  and  dispos-  Sometimes  he  has  no  pardcular  deput- 
ed to  exercise  a  more  or  less  minute  cou-  ment.    In  Fniuce,  he  la  called  ininittf 
trol  over  its  subjects.    In  Prussia,  where  president   In  England,  the  prime-iniuiMr 
tlie  government  interferes  in  all  ttic  con-  is  the  one  who  receives  the  king's  order  It 
c<TUs  of  life,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  form  a  ministry,  and  therefore  to  appoiK 
u  mdst  imponont  [>erBon.    On  the  conti-  men  of  his  own  sentiments.     He  is  gener- 
nent  of  Euro)>e,   where  the  judiciary  is  ally  the  fint  lord  of  the  treasiiiT.     lusoaie 
considered  a  branch  of  the  executive  ad-  countries,  there  is,  also,  a  president  of  ibr 
iniuidtration,  there  is  always  a  minister  of  ministry.    In  the  U.   States,  there  is  no 
justice,  whose  otiice  is  incom|mtible  with  such  post  as  that  of  premier^  because  eie- 
thii  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  ry  thing  is  done  in  the  notne  of  the  pmi- 
with  the  whole  idea  of  the  administration  dent,  who,  in  many  points,  correspondf  n 
of  justice  entertained  in  England  and  the  tiie  premier  of  a  constitutional  luonarchj. 
U.  States  (though  in  the  former  country  The  British  king's  cabinet  miniaten  vuf 
the  highest  judge,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  somewhat :  under  the  duke  of  WeUingioa, 
is  a  member  of  the  ministry).    There  is,  they  were  tlie  following:  1.  First  kmicf 
further,  a  minister  of  fniance  (in  England,  tlie  treasury ;  2.  lord  high  chancellor  ;& 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  tlic  U.  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  4.  secreliij 
States,  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury).    In  of  state  for  foreign  afliiirs  ;  5.  secRtarr 
some  states  there  is,  besides  tlie  minister  of  state  for  tlie  colonial  department;  d 
of  linance,  a  minister  of  the  treasury,  secretary  of  state  for  tlie  home   depot- 
There  is  also  a  minister  or  secretary  of  ment ;    7.  president  of    the  council ;  & 
war,  and  in  maritime  states,  a  minister  or  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  tnm- 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  sometimes  a  urcr  of  the  navy  ;  9.  lord  piivy  seal  asi 
minister  for  the  colonies.    There  is  oilen  president  of  the  board  of  control  (ludiH 
a  separate  minister  of  commerce  (in  Eng-  afiairs) ;  10.  secretary  at  war;  11.  chu- 
land,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade) ;  cellor  of  the  duchy   of  Lancaster;  tl 
a  minister  of  the  police  (lirst  established  master  of  the  mint     The  French  mia- 
by  the  directory  in   France).     In  many  istry    consists   of,    1.    the     minister   of 
countries    on    the    European    continent,  the  interior;  2,  minister  of  finance;  & 
where  the  idea  of  a  well  regulated  govern-  keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  jusbcc; 
ment   is  unha))pily   confoimded   with  a  4.  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ee- 
concentration  of  all  powers  in    a    few  cle^iastical  affairs;  5.  minister  of  coid- 
individuols,  there  is,  also,  a  minister  of  merce  and  public  works ;  6,  minister  of 
pubUc  worship,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  marine  and  colonies ;  7.  niinisicr  of 
all  ecclesiiistical  afiairs.    This  dopartrnent  war  ;  8.  minister  of  foreign  affiiini.    Thr 
though  it  also  exists  in  Catliolic  countries,  Amerir^in  cabinet  consists  of  the  secnA* 
as  in  France,  yet  has  received  the  greatest  ries  of  state  (foreign  and  home  affairs),  of 
dcveloi>einent  in  Protestant  countries,  in  the  treasury*,  of  war,  and  of  the  ditt. 
which  the  monarclis  have  declunnl  them-  The  attorney-general  and  sometimes  abo 
selves  the  heads  of  tlie  church,  and  the  the  |M>stmaster-general   ai^  members'  of 
officers  of  religion   are  cousidci-ed,  to  a  the  cabinet.      The  chief-justice   of  tfaf 
certain  degree,  servants  of  the  government  supreme  court  of  the  I  J.  Stales  is  never  i 
Weoflen  find  a  minister  of  instruction,  member  of  the  cabinet     lie  is  merely  i 
generally  the  same  with  the  minister  for  judicial  officer,  and  not  removable,  exwfi 
ecclesiastical  affairs.     A  minister  of  the  by  impeachment    The  lord  high  chil-     ^ 
household  oAen  directs  the  private  affuii-s  cellor  is  the  only  judge  in  England  idiA 
of  the  monarch.     Though  the   nanie  of  l)elongs  to  the  ministr}'.     In  France  mi 
the  ministers  in  most  countries  correspond,  England,  the  members  are  apiiointed  soMf 
yet  their  i>ower  is  very  difi'erent  in  a  bu-  by  the  king ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  coociu^ 
reaucrac^((I.  v.),  where  it  extends  in  minute  n^nce  of  the  senate  is  necossar\'  for  the 

'  iB 
presideoL 
1  in  irhicfc 
cerns  of  the  jmrticular  corporations  are  the  at^nate  has  refused  to  concur  iu  the 
independent  of  their  control.  In  tlie  lor-  appointni(>nt  of  the  secretaries,  liecause  K 
mer  class  of  governments,  each  minister  hiLs  lieen  thought  unfair  to  deny  the|»»- 
is  a  sort  of  viceroy  in  his  de)mrtment  ident  tbs  choice  of  his  own  cabinet,  ii 
One  of  these  ministers  is,  in  many  coun-  all  the  res|)onsibility  rests  upon  him. 
tries,  prime-minister,  or  prenuer,  \nVvq»,  vu  The  modem  idea  of  constitutional  moo- 
constitutional    monarchies,  IS  coiisi^^t<^  «x^\\\«&^*v(v>N>^v^^\\H;^\nl!c^ 
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rinciples,  tlic  inviokibiUty  of  the  law,  and  ing  H  is  not  considered  fatal  to  the  ad- 

mt  of  the  ujonarch,who  thus  stands  above  ministration.     Thus  the  Catholic  eman- 

le  law,  were  to  be  reconciled,  produced  ci})ation  was  for  a  long  time  not  a  cabinet 

skjitu)  contrivance — the  responsibility  of  question  ;  and  when  Canning  lost  his  bill, 

linisters — in  order  to  leave  the  inviolabili-  in  1827,  he,  nevertiielcss,  dicf  not  give  in 

'  of  the  monarch  unuifringed,  and  yet  to  his    resignation.     The    situation  of  the 

lit  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary  use  of  his  constitutional    monarch   in    France   and 

>wer.     Europe  owes  this  developemcnt  England,  and  many  other  reasons  in  the 

*  constitutional  law,  as  most  of  the  im-  organization  of  the  governments  of  those 

nvements  in  her  political  institutions,  countries,  render  it  necessary  for  tlie  min- 

Kuglund.    One  or  more  ministers  in  isters  to  lie  prettent  at  tlie  parliamentary 

nuice  and    England  (and  many  other  delwtes,  and  to  support  their  measures:  in 

^uutries)  countersign    the  royal  orders,  fact,  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  the  lord 

id  by  thus  doing  become  responsible  for  high  chancellor,  is,  tx  qfficioj  president  of 

lO  contents.    Eveiy  reader  recollects  the  the  house  of  lonls.    In  England,  those  of 

te  case  in  Erance,  m  which  the  ministers  the  ministry  who   are  peers   sit  in  the 

ere  called  to  account  for  the  royal  ordi-  house  of  lords ;  the  others  sit  in  the  house 

luces.  (Sec  France^  and  Polignac.)  Tliis  of  conmions,  in  virtue  of  being  elected 

spoDsibility  is  always  a  delicate  thing,  members;  but  it  is  considered  mdispen- 

M»ti8e  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  ex-  suble  that  they  should   be  there.    They 

:tDe88  what  constitutes   unconstitution-  could  not  lie  admitted  into  the  house  ex- 

a  and  a  violation  of  the  public  interest ;  ccpt  us  members.     The  prime-minister, 

hard  as  it  may  appear  hi  tlie  al)stract^  if  a  peer,  sits  in  tlie  lonls  :  Pitt  and  Can- 

le  question  must  be  lefl  to  the  houses  of  ning,  who  were  commoners,  sat  in  the 

igisiature  to  decide,  -  in  case  of  an  im-  commons.    In  France,  tlie  ministers  are 

eachmeut  of  the  ministers.    In  general,  also  generally  mcmliers  of  one  or  the 

owever,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  min-  other  house,  but  they  need  not  be  mem- 

tere  being  impeached,  except  for  veiry  l>ers,  because  the  constitution  gives  them 

■grant  violations  of  law,  or  in  times  of  the  right  of  being  heard  in  either  house, 

tiy  violent  party  spirit    Peculation  also  by  virtue  of  their  office.    The  ministers 

moB  a  ground  of  impeachment.    In  tlie  have  their  bench  in  France.    In  the  U. 

L  States,  no  such  responsibility  rests  on  States,  no  secretary  can  sit  in  either  house, 

be  secretaries,  nor  is  their  countersign  as  the  constitution  prohibits  any  officer 

iquisite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  of  government  from  being  chosen  a  rep- 

mident  himself  is  answerable  for  every  resentutive  or  senator.      In  Russia,   tlie 

Unr  which  he  does,  and  may  be  im-  cabinet  is  different  from    the    ministry. 

MUied.    (See  Imptachment,)     Though  The  former  has  the  management  of  the 

le  constitutional  monarch    has  the  full  cmj>eror's  private  af]&irB  and  of  foreign 

silt    to    appoint     and    discharge    his  politics,  una  its  niemliers  are  called  rafrmet 

ynisterB  according  to  pleasure,    he  is,  ministers  ;  the  members  of  the  ministry, 

aveitbeless,  obhged  to  appoint  such  as  so    called,    are   termed    state    ministers. 

ill  satisfy  public  opinion,  or  the  legis-  Some  governments  have  also  conference 

tore  will  not  grant  supplies,  and,  in  fact,  ministers,  who  have  no  real  departments. 

ill  not  codperate  with    the  administra-  The  love  of  titles  has  produced  a  great 

HU      Tliis   denial    to    grant    supplies,  mixture  of  tliese  designations  in  different 

luch  is  the  great  support  of  the  people  countries.     In  France,  it  was  formeriy 

the  government,  was  called,  some  customary  to  a])point  an  ex-minister  min- 

•go,  in  France,  an  outrageous  inter-  ister  of  state,  with  a  pension.     Those 

ce    with     tlie   king's   prerogatives,  who  were  ministers  of  state  before  the 

i  England,  the  command  of  a  majority  revolution  of  1830,  have  remained  so ; 

I  die  nouses  has  become  indispensable  but  the  ex-ministeni,  since  ]8!)0,  hove  re- 

r  the  ministers,  so  tliat  the  loss  of  a  bill  turned  to  their  private  stadons.    In  Eng- 

pDUgfat  in  by  them  is  regularly  followed  land,  the  privy  council  is  to  be  distiii- 

f  tiie  resignation  of  the  premier.    This  guished  from  the  ministry.    The  former 

ppliflfl^  however,  only  to  what  are  denoiii-  contains  a  very  large  number  of  mem- 

■eed  calnnet  questions,  in   respect   to  hers. 

rhieh  it  is  considered  neceasaiy  tliat  the        MiifisTKSs,  FoRF.io:f.     In  the  article 

lioMtiy  should  be  united.    Where  a  dif-  Diptomary,  some  account  has  been  given 

■mee  of  opinion  is  openly  professed  by  of  the  history  of  embassies :  it  remains 

10  ministera  themselves,  the  question  is  here  to  speak  of  the  different  classes  of 

of  A  cabinet  quesrion,  and  the  failure  of  foreign  miiiistqrs  as  they  now  cxisL    Ev- 

bOI  propoeed  by  a  minister  respect-  ery  person  sent  tram  qda  in^«i«vigDk1BBn- 
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emmcnt  to  another,  and  accredited  to  tfao  A  foreign  miniater  receives  letters  cf  cit- 

Intter,  in  order  to  tninsact  public  business,  donee  from  liis  court,  which,  after  having 

of  u  transient  or  ficrnianent  character,  in  delivered  an  attested  copy  of  it  to  ihc  mx>- 

the  noinc  of  liis  government,  with  that  to  retary  of  state,  he  nves  himself  to  the 

which  he  is  sent,  is  a  foreign  minister.  monarch,or  head  of  Uie  government,  if  be 

Sometimes  such  ministers  arc  sent  merely  is  an  ambussailor,  in  a  public  audience,  if 

to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  a  foreign  not,  in  a  private  audience.     After  the  iv- 

prince;  sometimes  to  settle  disputed  |>ointd;  ception  of  the  credentials,  the  minister  ii 

at  other  times  to  reside  permanently  with  said  to  be  acknowledged.     In  some  com- 

the  fon-ign  govemmenL    Generally,  they  tries,   he    puts    the   anns  of  his   natioB 

are  divided  into  three  classics.     Those  of  or  sovereign  on  his  mansion.     After  hii 

tlis;  firKt  class,  called  ambassaiors,  ore  not  credentials  have  been  received,  he  makes 

merely  the  agents  of  tlieir  government,  formal  visits  to  the  other  ambaasadons  to 

l>ut  represent  their  sovereign  fxirsonully,  be  recognised  by  tliem  as  sucii.    From 

and  receive  honors  and  enjoy  privileges  the  moment  that  a  minister  enters  the  la- 

aerurdingly.  The  French,  t^nglish,  Span-  ritory  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  heiswn^ 

ish,  Russian,  Austrian  governments  send  his  })er8on  is  held  sacred  and  uiviolabfe, 

aml>a8s;ulor8  to  each  other ;  the  Prussian  and  he  acquires  im|>ortant  privileges.    1^ 

government  doi«  not  S(Mid  ministers  of  this  these  iK'longs,  fiivt  of  all,  his  fn^duni  fran 

rank.    The  second  class  are  those  called  territorial    restrictions ;   that  is,  he  is  not 

by  the  joint  title  of  envoys  extraordinary  n>garded  as  an  inhahiiont  of  the  couuDT, 

and  ministers  plenipotentiary;  they  repre-  but  his  person,  suite, house, equi page, &r^ 

sent  their  government;  such  are  sent  by  are  considered  as  never  having  Irft  tfar 

the  U.  States.    The  thinl  class  consists  of  country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  as  beiof 

the  ministere  resiident  (ministres  r^sidens,  whhoutthe  jurisdiction  of  that  in  which  be 

ministres  charges  d'affaires),  to  whom  h^ss  actually  resides.  From  this  folio ws  the fh«- 

honor  is  generally  paid.    They,  however,  doni  of  foreign  ministers  from  tlie  cinl 

like  the  fonner,  are  on  the.  EurofN^an  con-  and  criminal  mw ;  and  tlie  some  appliesiD 

tinent  styled  by  courtesy  excellency.    Of  their  suite ;  and  all  pro|>erty  belouginft  to 

still  lower  rank  are  th(i  charges  d'affaires,  him  as  minister  is  free  from  all  taxes,  Le. 

According  to  the  n^gulations  ndopted  by  No  common  ]iolice-officer,  tax-gatlieici^ 

the  congn^ss  of  Vienna,  the  immber  of  or  other  public  servant,  can  enter  his  hotd, 

classes  hiis  l>een  reduced,  so  that  there  are  and  make  inquisition,  as  in  the  house  ufi 

at  pn.'s«.*nt  only  ambjissadors,  envoys  extra-  private  citizen.      But  whetlicT  his  hottl 

ordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  shall  l)e  a  place  of  rcfuce  (or  traiispv^ 

cfuirgcs  d\tffairex,     Persons  who  an;  sent  sors,  and  whether  the  deliver)*  of  tliein 

rnen;ly  to  conduct  the  private  ati'airs  of  may  l)e  n^fusctl  to  the  ofticere  of  thcAUe. 

tlieir  monarch  or  his  siihjerts  in  a  foixMgn  arc  questions  equally  doubtful  and  iin{ior- 

place  JiH!  called  agents,  or  residents ;  and  tant.     The  privilege  fonneriy  apiK'nuiuio^ 

where  they  an;  occupied  chiefly  with  sub-  to  amlnissadors,  by  means  of  which,  iipoa 

j'Tts  of  a  coinnicrcial  clianirter,  they  arc  hanging  up  the  arms  ot"  their  sovemjnii 

calliMl  rorww/,'?.  (q.  v.)     They  an?  not  con-  they  could  exenifit  from   the  laws  ofllie 

siden.'d  diplomatic  |>ersons,  and  do  not  en-  land  the  whole  quarter  of  the  townorrirf 

joy  privileges  aci'ordingly.     The  Irgati  a  in  which  their  hotel  hamiened  to  s(aml,if 

latere  (q.  v.)  enjoy  the  privih'gi's  and  lion-  alK)lished  as  an  abuse.   The  fn^tloiiitnia 

ors  of  aniluissadors.      AmhiL'vS'K lore  and  taxes  of  all  pn)|)erty  liclonging  to  (be  cm- 

<'veii  niinist(*rs  pleni|)oteiitiar}'  have  young  Imssy  has  been  subjected  to  many  n'9t^•^ 

gentlemen  with  them,  calletl  attarhh,  who  tions,  in  cons*;quence  of  the  omimw 

hiw'r  no  fNUlieiilar  charge,  hut  iiiently  this  of  abusers  of  this  privilege.     ForiMpiuic- 

title  to  eoniic>et  them  with  the   legation,  isters  an;  not  inn*,  from   bridge  anil  tun* 

and  to  give  them  thus  admission  into  the  pike  tolls,  or  letter-|>ostage.     One  ofibeir 

hiirhest  society.     Sometimes  they  are  sons  es|>ecial  privileges  is  that  of  worsliipping 

of  noble  families,  who  an;  pn;|>aring  them-  according  to  the  forms  of  their  OMiiRh- 

selves  for  diplomatie  offices,  hut  think  it  gion  in  countries  where  their  religioo  ii 

beneath  their  dignity  to  accept  an  appoint-  not  tolerated.      In  tninsactinff  bt«iM4k 

ni'Mit  as  si'cn'tary  of  h^gntion.    The  suite  they   sometimi*s  have   immediate   inw* 

of  ambassadors  always  includes  more  in-  course  with  the  sovereign   himselC  and 

dividuals  than  the  business  of  the  eniltas-  then  address  him  in  a  private  audience 

sy  requires,  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  Imj-  orally,  or  by  the  deliveiy  of  nietneriak': 

ing  considen'd  necessary.   An  amliassador  but  more  commonly  their  intercouiw  t* 

has  «^neraUy  three,  uUvvi^'a  two  wcT^MMvea  through  the  minister  for  foreign  nffaiiA 
of  legation ;'  other  mimefiera  o^cxi  Wxotv^.  ^>Ei\ft^toaj&  ^1  ^ioo^^  contiiiues  tiU  the  tch 
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tkm  of  the  embassy,  which  may  occur  which  gives  instruction  and  examplee  in 

&rent  ways,  either  by  the  expiration  regard  to  all  the  relations  and  objects  of 

e  term  of  the  credentials,  by  a  recall,  embassies,  is  the  Manuel  diflomtdiqu/t^  ou 

roluntaiy  or  compulsory  departure,  Precis  des  DroiU  et  dts  Eonctuma  des  AgtnB 

the  decease  of  the  minister.    A  re-  dvplomaJtiquta,  suhi  cPun  RecueQ  (TASu  et 

Nscura  when  the  object  of  the  em-  (TQfficeSj  pour  servir  dt  Gtdde  aux  Per- 

IS  obtained  or  defeated ;  sometimes  sonnes  qtd  8t  destineni  h  la  Cktrrihrtpcliiiquf^ 

es  place  in  consequence  of  a  misun-  by  Charles  von  Martens  (Leipsic,  1823). 

kocung,  and  sometimes  from  private  The  law  of  European  embasdes  has  been 

08.     A  minister  often    voluntarilv  particularly  treated  of  by  F.  von  Moshanmi 

1  a  court,   viithout  being  recalled,  (Landshut,  1806). 

he  thinks  he  suffers  personal  inju-  Mink  (mu9tda\    The  animal  known  in 

oontiary   to   the    laws  of  nations,  the  U.  States  under  the  name  of  nMt  is 

9  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  min-  so  similar  to  the  European  quadruped  of 

is  compelled  to  leave  a  court,  when  the  same  name  that  they  have  been  gene- 

snned  a  rtmo>C€L  In  general,  an  em-  rally  confounded  with  each  other.    The 

is  considered  as  ended  from  the  mo-  common  name  of  both  species  is  derived 

when  the  minister  shows  his  letters  from  the  Swedish  moenlu    The  American 

»dl,  or  receives  his  passports  for  his  animal  is  the  M.  vi$on  of  naturalists,  and 

ley  home.    When  these  are  furnish-  is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 

Diyhe  must  leave  the  country,  but  his  streams,  especially  near  fium-houses  and 

D  remains  inviolable  even  in  case  of  mills.    It  swims  and  dives  well,  and  can 

md  he  is  allowed  to  retire  unmolest-  remain   under  water  for  a  considerable 

The  Ottoman  Porte  alone  claims  to  time.    It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles, 

eepted  from  this  regulation,  since  it  &c.,    but     also    commits    depredations, 

sons  in  the  Seven  Towers  the  minis-  on  the  poultryyard,  and  vrill  devour  rats, 

•f  slates  with  which  any  misunder-  mice,  ou;.     The  mink,  when  irritated, 

ing  happens  to  occur.    At  the  peace  exhales  a  very  fetid  smell,  almost  equal  to 

Russia,  nowever,  in  1813,  it  en^ged  that  of  the  skunk.    It  is  easily  tamed,  and 

'  lo  exercise  this  power  f«.r  the  future  is  capable  of  strong  attachment,  but,  like 

Russian  ambassadors.    The  same  the  cat  kind,  is  readily  offended,  and  will 

lalMlity  of  person  is  enjoyed  in  the  bite  on  a  sudden  provocation.    The  fur  is 

European  states,  although  only  in  of  little  value. — ^The  European  mink  (M. 

of  peace,  by  couriers  and  expresses,  Ixdrtda)  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  £u- 

0  by  persons  who,  without  any  pub-  roi)e,  and,  Uke  the  American  species,  lives 
laracter  as  envoys,  arc  intrusted  by  on  the  banks  of  streams,  feeding  on  frogs, 
governments  witJi  the  transaction  of  craw-fish,  &c.  It  is  of  a  brownish-red 
B  of  importance,  and  requiring  secre-  color.  It  has  a  strong  musky  smell,  and 
id  despatch ;  but  these  are  not  allow-  its  fur  is  very  fine. 

assume  the  state  of  a  minister,  and,  Mini^vesinoers.    The  ancient  German 

sir  relations  to  other  citizens,  are  re-  word  minnt  was  used  originally  to  denote 

id  as  private  persons  merely.     All  love  and  friendship,  even  divine  love.    At 

regulations  have  naturally  been  in-  a  later  period,  the  German  poets  of  the 

ced   among  the  European  powers  middle  ages  expressed  by  it  particulariy  a 

the  establishment  of  the  permanent  pure,  faimful,  and  generally  happy  love 

;iice  of  foreign  ministcis,  that  is,  since  between  the  two  sexes.    Walther  von  der 

leace  of  Westphalia.    Republics  do  Vogelweide  distinguishes  the  high  from 

end  ambassadors,  ia  the  European  the  low  minne  (a  cQstinction  similar  to  that 

of  the  word.    Venice,  indeed,  for-  of  the  ancients),  and  defines  the  former  to 

J  sem  ambassadors ;  but  the  U.  States  be  the  happiness  of  two  hearts  which  give 

only  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  and  receive  equal  bliss,    iiove,  the  vital 

'iad^affmrti^  although  the  constitution  element  of  chivalry,  was  with  the  Gennan 

the  term  ambasaador,    Prussia  alone,  poets  something  purer,  more  ideal,  more 

ig  the  principal  European  powers,  deep,  than  with  the  French.    The  name 

er  smds  nor  receives  ambassadors.  nUnnesingera  is  given  to  tlie  lyric  German 

Btory  of  European  diplomacy,  since  poets  of  the  middle  ages  in  ^neral,  on  ac- 

leaoe  of  Westphalia,  would  be  a  very  count  of  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 

fftant  work,  in  regard  to  politics,  na-  their  poems.    They  are  also  called  Sua- 

1  law,  and  the  progress  of  civiliza-  hian  foeta,  because  the  Suabian  dialect 
and  is  sdll  a  desideratum.  Flassan  prevails  in  their  poems.  At  the  beginning 
made  some  excellent  contributions  of  the  12th  century,  when  the  art  of  poe- 
rda  iL     (A  useful  work,  and  one  try  came  finom  the  south  of  France  to  G^- 

L.  TUI.  44 
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many,  it  found  a  welcome  reception  at  the  now  of  England,  from  whence  wederift 

coiiit  of  tiie  Ifohenstaufen  (q.  v.),  the  Sua-  the  term,  is  a  small  Cyprinua,  as  are  iln 

bian  emperon  of  Gennany.    The  minne-  some  of  the  minnows  of  the  U.  Scm 

singers  were  knights,  or  at  least  men  of  Taking  tliesc  fish  is  one  of  the  &nMe 

noble  descent,  who  lived  and  sung  at  the  amusements  of  children.    This  ficsi  enj 

courts  of  princes  who  loved  and  protected  in  angling  is  ceneFally  performed  wi&  i 

tlie  arts,  such  as  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  bendod  pin,  baited  with  n  waaah  eank- 

tho  duke   Leopold  IV  of  Austria,  kin?  worm.      The  word  minnow  is  domd 

Wencetflaus  of  Bohemia,  duke  Henry  of  from  the  French  mefiu,  smidL 

Breslau,  and  others.     After  the  fashion  of  Mi?roR ;  the  Latin  for  UMj  used  in  OOB- 

tlie   Provencal  Troubadoura,  the  minne-  tradistinction  to  mo^'or,  as  Ajia,  .Vifior,  wd- 

singers  engiiged  in  poetical  contests  for  fior  excommunication,  MMor  o&neea. 

tlie  gratification  of  princes  and  ladies  of  Minor,  in  logic.    (See  SjfUogum,) 

the  court.    Some  among  them  were  poor,  Minorate  ;   the  contrary  of  wsl'iiiifc, 

and  earned  their  living  by  reciting  their  L  e.  the  pmilege  of  the  younsest  soo  id 

songs  from  court  to  court ;  but  most  of  inherit  the  real  estate  of  the  nither,  wA 

theiii  sang  merely  for  pleasure,  when  their  the  obligation,  however,  to  pay  a  oeitH 

s  won  Is  were  unemployed.      Not  a  few  sum  to  his  brothen  and  aisteis.    This  k 

priiic(;s  took  |)art  in  these  songs.     This  actually  the  custom  in  some  places  of  Ga- 

poetry    was   essentially    chivalric,    and  many. 

breathes  the  romantic   spirit  of  that  ex-  Mi!(orca  ;an  islandin  theMeditanBB- 
tmordinan'  age.      Glowing    devotion  to  an,  belonging  to  Spain,  one  of  those  » 
tlie  virgin'Mary  and  the  Catholic  reUgion ;  ciently  called  BaUans  (q.  v.),  about  30 
ideal  love  for  a  chosen  lady ;  the  channs  miles  in  length,  and  about  10  in  breadlk; 
of  tipring,  always  so  intimately  connected  30  £.  N.  E.  Majorca,  (q.  v.]     The  suite 
with   romaiitic  and  lyric  poetry  ; — ^tliese  is  uneven,  the  soil  not  generally  faiik^ik 
fornie<l  the  constant  subjects  of  their  verse,  water  scarce  and  hard,  the  air  moisL  Some 
Ever}'   |)oet  sung  his  compositions  and  wine  is  exported,  but  the  quantity  of gnio  it 
aecompnnied  them  himself!      The  most  notsuflScientfortheinhabiUintaL*Theidud 
extensive  collection  of  these  smaller  jm)-  owes  itspolitical  importance  to  the  vahafak 
ems  wliich  we  possess,  and  which  con-  harbor  of  Port  Mahon.  (q.  v.)    One  of  Ik 
tains  from  1400  to  1500  pieces  by  140  {>oets,  niost  profitable  commodities  of  the  coon- 
was  cdllrctcd  by  tlie  burgomaster  of  Zii-  tn'  is  salt.     Popuhition,  44, Id?  ;  squiic 
rich,  Rudiger  von  Munesse,  in  tlie  botfiu-  miles,  240;  Ion.  4°  lO'  E. ;  lat.  39^  30^  N. 
ning  of  the  14ih  century;  at  the  rh>sp,  Minorites.    (See  jFVonciffcaiu.) 
therefore,  of  the  fiourisliing  fieriod  of  this  Minority,  in  law;  the  a^e  of  miiun 
species  of  pjetr}-.      (See  Manessi.)     L.  According  to  the  Roman   uw,  fiiU  i^ 
Tirek  lias  published  ^0  poems,  modem-  takes  place,  witii  both  sexes,  at  theSik 
izrd   from  ih«t    great    collection,   under  year:  in  Pnissia,  at  the  24th;  in  Francr. 
the  title  of  Minnflieder  an3  dem  Sckica-  Saxony,  England,  and  the  U.  States,  at tfce 
bisrhen  Ztitalter  (IkTliii,  lt<0^3).     There  is  31st.     Monarchs,  in  almost  all  countries, 
a  new  critical  edition  by  Von  der  Hagen.  come  of  age  much  sooner  than  other  per 
The  earliest  of  the  miiiiiesiiigers    now  sons,  ver\'  often  in  their  18tli  year.    Tbf 
known  is  Henry  of  Veldeck,  who  flour-  gohlen  bull  declares  the  German  elecloR 
islii'd   al)out   1180.     Most  of  the  disiin-  of  age  at  18.     (Sec^e;  and,  fbrminon- 
^iiished  ones  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ty  in  the  P^nglish  law,  see  hifan/,] 
rith  and  at  the  Ih^ginning  of  the  l.'^th  ceii-  '  Minos  ;  1.  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cntr, 
turies.  T»)wards  the  end  of  the  13th  cen-  who  lived  about  1406  B.  C,  and  i«  notto 
tiiry,  iifUiT  the  close  of  which  they  ^nidii-  be  confounded  with  his  grandson  ot  tif 
ally  hociune  silent,  lived  Conmd  of  Wiir/-  same  name,     lie  is  celebrated  asawir 
liiir<7  and  John  liadloub.     (for  ihc  epic  hiwgiver,  and  for  his  strict  love  of  juskr. 
j)t)firy  of  Gennnny  in  the  same  age,  sec  To    make  the  Cretans    formidarae  nd 
JK'ibdun^en,  Hcltknbuck,  and  Gtrman  Po-  powerful,  by  union  and  military  spirit,  k 
dry.)    Tin;  knights  sunk  once  mon*  hack  obliged  them  often  to  eat  in  coinnioa,aiii 
to  almost  to;iU  bririjarism,  and  poetry  fled  constantly  exercised  them  in  military  dn- 
into  the  cities,  when»  it  was  cultivated  by  ties.    Tradition  has  adorned  the  hisioiy 
inoehanics  in  a  mechanical  way.     (Sec  of  this  king  with  curious  additions.    Ac- 
Mastersiiigers,    also   Chivalry,    and  ..Vm-  con  ling  to  it,  he  was  a  son  of  Europa  ami 
atreh.)  Jupiter,  from  whom,  every  lune  yean,  Ik 
Minnow  ;  the  name  applieil  to  several  received  his  laws  in  a  cavern  on  mouBt 
spiH'ies  of  small  fre8b-WQ.XeT^%\\,a\\^<^\e\\  \v\^.    \ftcr  his  death,  Minos  was  nwde, 
to  the  young  of  larger  kmda.   *I\v^  lovti-    ^'\>i\  il£A.^vs&  vA'^^Da&avBAnthuB,  a  judp 
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ifemal  world.    All  ibree  sat  at  ods;  and  while  we  find  them,  at  one 

tnoe  to  the  kingdom  of  shades,  time,  the  friencte  and  favorites  of  princes^ 

I  the  chief  jusdce,  delivered  the  we  see  them,  in  the  rt^ga  of  oueen  Elizar 

^—8.  A  grandson  of  the  preced-  beth,  classed  with  beggars  and  vagabonds, 

also  ruled  over  Crete,  and  was  and   forbidden  to  exercise   their   trade, 

ind  of  Pasiphae,  whose  unnatural  The  minstrels  of^n  sang  the  compositions 

;ave  birth  to  the  Minotaur,  (c^.  v.)  of  others,  but  they  were  often  the  authors 

',  George  Richard,  an  American  of  the  poems  which  they  recited.    (See 

,  was  bom  at  BotAon,  in  Decem-  Percy's  and  RitBon's  works  on  minstrelsy ; 

^  and  completed  his  studies  at  see,  also,  the  articles  Mnnennger,  and 

coQege.    He  embraced  the  yro-  Thmbadours.) 

*thebw,  which  he  practised  with  BliifT  (meniha);  a  genus  of  labiate 
edit  In  1792,  he  was  appointed  plants,  distinguished,  however,  by  having 
probate  for  the  county  ot  Suffolk,  the  corolla  divided  into  four  nearly  equiu 
isetts.  Judge  Miuot  cultivated,  lobes.  The  stamens  are  four,  two  of  them 
ilhr,  literature  and  science.  He  longer  than  the  others.  The  species  are 
of  the  founders  of  the  Massochu-  heroaceous,  nearly  all  perennial,  having 
orical  society.  He  published  a  square  stems,  wluch  bear  opposite  and 
resting  narrative  of  the  iusiirrec-  simple  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  small,  ver- 
lassachusetts  in  1785,  and  various  ticillate,  collected  into  bunches  in  the 
which  he  pronounced  in  public ;  axils  of  tlie  leaves.  Sixty  species  are 
chief  production  is  a  valuable  known,  all  growing  in  temperate  climates, 
ition  (in  2  vols.)  of  Hutchinson's  and  most  of  them  European.  Two  or 
ci  Massachusetts.  He  died  in  three  species  only  inhabit  the  U.  States. 
1802k  A  full  account  of  his  They  abound  in  resinous  dots,  which  con- 
id  character  is  contained  in  the  tain  an  essential  oiL  They  have  an 
9lume  of  the  Collections  of  the  agreeable  odor,  and  have  been  celebrated, 
Jsetts  Historical  Society.  from  remote  antiquity,  both  in  mythology 
'AUR.  Fable  makes  this  being  and  from  their  useful  qualities.  They 
li  Pasiphae  and  a  bull,  and  as-  partake,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the 
him  the  body  of  a  man  with  the  tonic  and  stimulating  properties  which 
%  bulL  He  ate  human  flesh,  on  are  found  in  all  labiate  plants.  To  the 
scount  Minos  confined  him  in  the  taste  they  are  bitter,  aromatic  and  pun- 
buih  by  Dsedalus,  and  at  first  gent  The  M,  piperita,  or  pepper-mint, 
to  him  criminals,  but  aflerwards  is  the  most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account, 
IS  and  maidens  yeariy  sent  from  is  most  generally  empk)yed  in  medicine, 
s  a  tribute,  until  at  length  The-  The  M,  viridis,  or  sp^r-mint,  is  milder, 
v.),  who  was  comprehended  more  agreeable,  and  is  very  commonly 
le  vouths,  and  was  instructed  and  employed  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
f  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  latter  plant  is  now  naturalized,  and  very 
m,  and  fi^ed  the  Athenians  from  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
ite.  Mint;  a  place  where  money  is  coined 
ER  (Anglo-Saxon,  Myruitr,  from  by  public  authority.  In  Great  Britain 
mm)  anciently  signified  the  church  .  there  was  formerly  a  mint  in  almost  ^very 
oastery  or  convent,  afterwards  a  county;  but  the  privilege  of  coining  is 
L  (q.  V.)  In  German,  the  word  is  now  a  royal  prerogative  in  that  country, 
M&iu^»  Both  in*  German  and  and  tlie  prerogative  ofthe  sovereign  power 
this  title  is  given  to  several  large  in  other  countries.  The  only  mint  now 
is,  as,  York  minster,  the  minster  of  in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
r,  &c  It  is  also  found  in  the  don.  The  mint  in  the  U.  States  is  in 
r  several  places,  which  owe  their  Philadelphia.  Coining,  among  the  an- 
r  celebrity  to  a  monastery,  as,  cients,  and,  indeed,  among  the  modems 
i<er,  Leominster,  &c.  till  within  tiie  last  280  years,  appears  to 
*aKL(  French,  Ynen^«<rter/rom  mm-  have  been  very  nidely  and  imperfectiy 
);  a  name  introduced  into  Eng-  performed,  by  placing  the  blank  piece  of 
the  Normans,  and  which  compre-  mone^  between  two  dies,  or  steel  punches, 
lingers  and  performers  of  instru-  contawing  the  design  of  the  coin,  and 
music,  together  with  jugglers,  striking  upon  the  upper  one  with  a  ham- 
sleight-of-hand  performers,  and  uier.  This  hammer-money  is  always  im- 
ailar  penmns,  whose  trade  it  was  perfect,  fi:om  the  uncertainty  pf  placing 
3  tbegreat  The  character  of  the  the  two  dies  exacdy  over  each  other,  and 
s  difl^red  much  at  different  peri-  also  firom  the  improbability  of  a   man 
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being  able  to  strike  a  blow  with  such  sista  in  stamping  both  rides  with  the  ap- 
force  as  to  make  all  parts  of  the  impression  propriate  device,  or  figure,  in  relie£  For 
equally  peifect.  The  coining-press,  or  this  purpose,  the  circular  piece  is  placed 
mill,  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  generally  between  two  steel  dies,  upon  which  ibe 
said  to  have  l)een  first  tried  in  tlic  palace  figures  to  be  impreeeed  are  sunk,  or  en- 
of  Henry  II  of  France,  in  1550  or  1553.  graved  in  the  manner  of  an  thfc^rfto.  The 
Itcontinued  in  use  till  1583, when  Henry  III  two  dies  are  then  forcibly  pressed  to- 
reestablished  the  hainnier-coiuagc,  on  ac-  gether,  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  screw, 
count  of  its  superior  cheapness.  The  mill,  to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  transvene 
or  press,  was  mtroduced  from  France  into  beam,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fly, 
England  in  1502,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  concentrates  the  force  at  the  raoment 
but,  after  about  ten  yeai^i,  it  was  given  up  of  the  impression.  The  coin  is  now  fia- 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  France.  In  ished,  and  is  thrown  out  when  the  screw 
France,  it  was  reentablished  completely  in  rises.  In  the  coining  machineiy  erKied 
1045,  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1623,  it  was  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  introduced  it 
established  anew  in  England,  by  Briot,  a  the  mint  in  England,  the  process  is  per- 
Frencli  artist.  It  was  used  there,  alter-  formed  by  steam  power,  and  both  the 
nately  with  the  hammer,  for  40  years,  edges  and  faces  of  the  money  are  coiaed 
Under  Cliarlcs  II,  in  1()G2,  it  obtained  the  at  the  same  tune.  By  means  of  thii  ma- 
complctc  ascendency,  and  has  remained  chinery,  eight  presses,  attended  by  box*, 
in  use  ever  since.  The  iniftrovements  can  strike  19,000  pieces  of  money  in  an 
made  in  it  by  Mr.  Boulton  have  made  it  hour;  and  an  exact  register  is  kept  by  tbe 
tiie  cheapest  mctliod,  as  well  as  the  most  machine  of  the  number  of  pieces  struck 
{)erfect.  In  coining  by  tlie  mill,  the  bars.  For  the  coining  of  medals  toe  process  ii 
or  ingots  of  gold  or  silver,  af\er  having  nearly  die  same  as  for  that  of  nionej. 
been  cast,  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds.  The  principal  difference  consists  in  tho. 
and  their  surfaces  cleaned.  They  arc  that  money,  having  but  a  small  relief! 
then  flattened  by  rollers,  and  reduced  to  receives  its'impressions  at  a  single  stroke 
the  proper  thickness  to  suit  the  spe-  of  the  engine;  whereas  in  medals,  tbe 
cies  of  money  about  to  be  coined.  To  high  relief  makes  several  strokes  neces- 
render  the  plates  more  uniform,  tliey  sary ;  tor  which  puqx>8e  die  piece  is  token 
arc  sometimes  wirtj-dniwii,  by  passing  out  from  between  the  dies,  heated,  and 
tliem  through  narrow  holos  iu  a  steel  returned  again.  This  process  for  medal- 
plate.  The  plates,  whether  of  gold,  sil-  lions  is  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as  a 
ver,  or  copper,  when  reduced  to  tlirir  dozen  or  more  times,  before  the  full  im- 
proi>er  thickness,  arc  next  cut  out  into  pression  is  given  them.  Some  niedallious, 
round  pieces,  called  blanks,  or  planchcts,  in  a  very  high  rehevo,  are  obliged  to  be 
This  cutting  is  perforincd  by  a  circular  cast  in  sand,  and  afterwards  perfected  br 
steel  punch  of  the  size  of  the  coin,  which  being  sent  to  press, 
is  driven  downward  by  a  powerful  scnnv,  Mi.ntarees,  or  Minktarres  (caUttl, 
and  passes  through  a  corn?spoiiding  cir-  also,  the  Big-JBeUits) ;  a  tribe  of  Indiaa^ 
cular  hole,  canning  befoi-e  it  the  piece  of  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Missouri  Tern- 
metal  which  is  ))uni:ljrd  out.  The  jweces  ton*.  (See  Indians,  •American.) 
which  arc  thus  cut,  are  brought  to  the  AIinucius  Felix,  Marcus ;  a  native  of 
standard  weight,  if  necessary-,  by  liliug  or  Africo,  who,  al)out  the  close  of  the  second 
rasping ;  and  the  deficient  pieces,  togetlier  and  the  connnencement  of  the  tliird  ceatu- 
witJi  the  cornei-s  and  pieces  of  the  plates  riesof  the  Christian  era,  attained  to  a  con- 
left  by  the  circles,  arc  returned  to  the  aiderable  degree  of  reputation  at  Rome 
melter.  The  nulling,  by  which  the  in-  as  a  rhetorician.  He  was  n  Christian,  ami 
scription,  or  other  iuiprcssioji,  is  given  to  wrote  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  his  relieino, 
the  edg<;  of.  the  coin,  is  i>erfonned  by  entitled  Odavius,  of  which  Jerome  and 
rolling  the  coin,  cdg(?wisi^  lK*tween  two  Lactantius  s)H>ak  highly.  This  wofi 
plates  of  steel,  iu  the  form  of  rulers,  each  however,  was  long  considered  to  be  tbr 
of  which  coiiuiins  half  of  the  engraved  composition  of  Amobius,  till,  in  IMH 
edging.  One  of  these  plates  is  fixed,  and  Jiaudouin  restored  it  to  its  real  author, 
the  other  is  movable  by  a  rack  and  pin-  Another  treatise,  Dt  FaiOj  has  afeo  been 
ion.  The  coin,  l>ehig  placed  between  oscriUKl  to  him ;  but  from  the  difR^renre 
them,  is  carried  along  by  the  motion  of  of  style  which  it  exhibits,  when  compared 
tlie  rack,  till  it  has  made  half  a  revolution,  with  the  other  work,  some  doubts  are  en- 
and  received  the  whole  impression  on  its  tertained  as  to  its  audiendcity.  Then 
edge.  The  most  'uuportauV.  \raci^.  o^  \\\^  tmc^  two  English  translations  of  tlie  Octa- 
coining  still  reiuaiua  to  be  dowe^  «cA  ^ow-    Vvos^. 
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r  (Francb,  wunud) ;  a  French  number  were  descended  from  Minyas,  or 

alow  time,  which  requires  great  because  they  were  natives  of  the  land  of 

i  dignity  of  carriage.    It  was,  the  Minyie,  who  had  occupied  the  coun- 

considered  as  the  touchstone  try  from  lolchos  to  Orchomenus. — 2.  A 

igant  dancer,  and  is  admirably  people  ofBoBotia,  near  Orchomenus.  Their 

» cultivate  ease  and  grace  of  mo-  state  was,  at  an  c»rly  period,  powerful, 

was  the  favorite  dance  in  the  and  was  founded  by  a  Peiaseic  tribe.  They 

x>uiB  XIV,  but  has  since  been  derive  their  name  from  Mmyas,  one  of 

i  by  contra-dances,  quadrilles,  their  kings,  whose  &ther,  Orchomenus, 

4>nling  to  Broesard,  the  minuet  built  the  city  of  that  name. — See  MiiUer's 

lally  from  Poitou,  and  is  said  to  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer  (G6ttingen, 

at  first,  a  quicker  motion.    Ac-  1830). 

» Schubart,  Lully  (1603  to  1687)  MiquELETS  ;   the    mhabitants   of  the 

iventor  of  the  minuet,  and  Louis  Southern  Pyrenees,  in  Catatonia,  and  in 

lid  to  have  danced  the  first  in  the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 

'ersailles.    The  name  is  derived  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  heights  of  the 

i  (little),  on  account  of  its  short,  chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boun- 

sleps.  dary  between  France  and  Spain.    They 

c ;  a  division  of  time,  and  of  an-  are  mostly  herdsmen,  hunters,  coal-bum- 

asure.    The  degree  is  divided  era,  &c.    They  are  warlike,  and  inclined 

ninutea    The  divisions  of  de-  to  plunder,    lliey  also  accompany  travel- 

firactions,  whose  denominators  lers  on  the  mountain-passes,  and  receive 

1  a  sexagesimal  ratio ;  that  is,  a  high  pay  for  their  protection.    In  war, 

'™  ^)  o^  second  =  ^^tJ)  ^^-  ^^Y  <"«  dangerous  partisans,  who  often 

ee.    Minutes  are  expressed  by  descend  into  France  in  troopa    In  the 

mtB,  thus' the  seconds  by  two'';  war  with    Napoleon,  they  made  them- 

bv  three'".  In  the  computation  of  selves  formidable  to  Uie  French  troops  in 

jmte  is  the  60th  part  of  an  hour.  Catalonia. 

>Li,  Henry,  baron  Menu  von,  Miquelon;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 

It  Geneva,  of  a  Savoyard  family,  ocean,  near  the  southern  coast  of  New- 

mtered  the  Pnissian  military  ser-  foundland,    belonging    to    France  ;    lat 

was,  at  a  later  period,  tutor  to  47^  4'  N. ;  Ion.  56^  w  W.    To*  the  south 

arles,  son  of  the  king.    In  1820,  of  it  lies  Little  Miquelon  (PetUe  Miqudon), 

1  the  widow  of  baron  Von  Watz-  which,  since  1783,  has  been  connected 

e  accompanied  him  on  his  sci-  with  it  by  a  sand-bank.     These  islands 

rdition  to  Egypt,  made  under  are  under  the  direction  of  the  command- 
patronage.  He  returned  in  ant  of  Sl  Pierre  (see  Pierre^  St.),  and  are 
part  of  his  collections  was  lost  occupied  only  by  a  few  families  engaged 
reck ;  the  king  of  Prussia  pur-  in  the  fislieries. 

3  remainder  for  the  new  museum  Mirabeau,  Honor^  Gabriel  Ricquctti, 

for  about  $15,000.    Among  his  count  of,  so  famous  for  his  influence  in 

^  Considerations  on  the  MiUtary  the  French  revolution,  was  born  Mareh  9, 

L,  1816) ;  On  the  Ancient  Paint-  1749,  at  Bignon,  in  Provence,  and  died  at 

iss  (in  connexion  with  Klaproth);  Paris,  Apru  1^,  1791.    He  sprang  from  a 

U>  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Am-  celebrated  family.    Nature  gave  him  vio- 

le  Desert  of  Libya  (Berlin,  1824) ;  lent  passions  and  a  robust  fra^ne.    Educa- 

to  my  Journey,  &c.  (1827) ;  tion  might  have  made  him  a  truly  great 

ription  of  an  old  Heathen  Burial  man ;  but  tlie  propensities  of  his  genius 

covered  at  Stendal  in  1826  (Ber-  were  checked,  and  the  developement  of 

I.    The  bai'oness  has  also  pub-  his  energies  perverted.    When  14  years 

uvaiin  cr.Enm(«  (Paris,  182G;  of  age,  lie  entered  a  military  boarding 

London,  18S7).    The  travellers  school,   where  he  studied  matliematics, 

t  Alexandria,  from  whence  tlio  made  some  progress  in  music  and  draw- 

irent  to  Cairo,  while  her  husband  iug,  and  became  a  proficient  in  bodily 

rrene  (q.  v.),  determined  the  po-  exercises.    But   as  his  moral  education 

the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  was  entirely  neglected,  the  most  vehement. 

.  29^  12^  N.  lat),  and,  afler  return-  passions  grew  with  his  growth.    While 

uro,  visited  Thebes.    The  works  yet  a  boy,  he  published  a  eulogy  on  the 

antioned  contain  numerous  en-  great  CoimI^  and  some  pieces  m  yene. 

On  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  military 

;    1.   die   Argonauts  were  so  service ;  and  his  intereourae  wllh  ^q\i\n% 

tber  because  the  bravest  of  their  and  diaapated  oiC&cen  ixAdA\ivcci.^dsai^ 
44* 
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with  all  their  vicos.    HL<«  actire  mind,  Sophia   rrjniiiccl   liiin   there.     He  thn 

however,  could  not  rrnmin  idle,  nnd  ho  took  refiigf*  in  Holland  with  his  miMmL 

read  all  the  lNx>ks  which  he  c(»iild  procure  The  otfende<!   huHband   entered  a  co» 

on  the  niilitury  lut.     He  alno  fell  in  love;  plaint  for  Mnluction.     Mirabeau  WMcaa 

nnd  his  iuu»i'on  wax  marked  hy  all  the  denincd  to  death,  and  h-bh  decmpiwed  ii 

inifietuoRity  of  hiri  character.    His  father,  etfij^y.     in  Holland,  he  went  undrr  ih 

who  HyMtcmatically  thwarted  his  inclina-  name  of  Si,  MatthetCf  and   lived  iidbo 

tions,  now  procured  his  confuieinent  in  a  ticed  witli  Sophia,  hia  books,  and  mm 

fortn*88  on   the  ixlund  of  Re.     lie  was  friends.    Durinfr  the  years  1776  and  if  «i 

even  on  the  ))oint  of  having  him  sent  to  he  .«iip})ort(>4l  liiniw>lf  and  his  misliiai  al 

the  i)utch  colonies.     Hut  the  friends  (»f  top*ther  hy  his  literary   bboriL    Abhbi 

the  tlunily    succeeded  in  preventing  it.  otlier  things,  Miralieau  translated,  id  m 

This  ahuso  of  the  ]mtenml  fiuwer  decidc^d  junction  with  Hurival,  Watson^s  HiMor 

the  Hoirs  Imtred  of  de«i}K}tism.    Atler  his  of  l*hilip|)e  II.     l/i>aniing  that  hii  frihe 

lil)eratiou,   he   went,   ns  a  voluntei^r,  to  accused  him  of  the  blarkest  oflroce^  h 

<*orsica.    He  distinguishetl  himself,  and  a\-enged  himself  hy  aciidiag  abroad  IM 

olitaincd  a  commissi! »n  us  ca^>tain  of  dm-  against  him.     His  fatlier  now  edrrttd  i 

goons;  hut  as  his  father  refused  to  pur-  violationof  inteniationallaw,  and  apoln 

chase  him  a  regiment,    he    abandoned,  officer  was  sent  to  Holland,  with  MHi 

though  unwillingly,  the  military  profes-  of  arrest,   signed  hy  Aruelot  and  Vtf 

sion.      During  the  war  in  Corsica,    he  gr'nnct*.     Mirabeau  and  his  misoresi  ntn 

wrote  a  memoir  res|N>cting  it,  with  n>-  arrested,  in  1777,  witlioiit  the  cooam  d 

marks  on  the  abuses  id*  the  Genoi'se  aris-  the  i)utch  grwemor.    Mirabean 


tocracy,  and  gave  it  to  his  father,  who  de-    con-erated  at  Vinccnnes;  but  Sophia,  braa 

ICSlfBM 


KlToyed  it.     in  conformity   w  itli  the   n'-  far  luhiuiccil  in  pregnancy, 

ijucst  of  his  fuiher,   he   now  srrttled   in  to  the  inspectiim  of  tlie  police.    .\ll«rha 

Limousin,  and  emph>y«Hl  himself  in  cuhi-  deliver}*  of  a  daugliter,  she  was  eimffd 

vating  the  earth  and  in  conducting  law-  to  the  convent  of  Sl  Clara,  at  Gien.    I)» 

Miits.  '  But  he  soon  iNramt*  wean*  of  his  ing  nu  immsoninent  of  tlirve  yeaiaaadi 

aituation.      His  domestic   cin*umstanc(>s,  half,  at  \  incennes,  Mirabeau  wnMr  ik 

nionrover,  wen*  unhappy.     In  1772,   he  celfhniteil /x//rf.T  a  .SopAie  ;  JUeUmwng^ 

hail  received,  in  Aix,  the  hand  of  Made-  miieM  de  ,Virabfau  (l7;'2y  4   toIilI.     Ctf 

inoisi'lle  de  Marginane,  uii  nitiiHl>l(>  young  tlies**,  Letirta  rrriUs  du  Donfon  m  Im- 

lady,    with    piiis|NTts  of   lariri'    fonuiie.  nnws  {\7'i7 — I7H0,  l\  vols.),  a  n«»w  edj- 

BiU  his  i'Mr;iva;;.'int  pri»pfiisirii-s  >*\u\\  in-  tinn  appraii'd  in   Ir'tJO.     Their  orrrai  i 

volved  hifii  in  a  d(l>i  of  1<»().(H()  livn-s.  pa»>i(iimCi\  and  tlit>M\le  is  varicNU.  lli<«- 

His  coiiti-mintis  iiiid  iiitlt'.xilili' lailicr  t(N>k  in:;  and  turcihic     MiralN^iiV  Im'sHIs  «v 

advantap'ofilifi-inlKirnL^'trnrnisof  liis>t)n,  iniit'h  atlrrrcd  hy  liis  cfinlinenK'Ut.  and 

uuil  ohtiiinrd.  triMU  ilii' (Miairlrt  in  Paris  nndiT  many  iHulily  sutliTincM.  lie  wnifr. 

lui  intenlii't,  l>v  which  he  n>nlini'd  hini  m  with  llii>  assihr.-uiri'  of  ("ahiiet^s  I>icti»Dan 

liis  f •state.     Ih  fi'  \\v  |)iihlishfd  his  l\>s'iy  ot'(h'>  liihlt*.  Iiis  Krotica  Hihlum,tk  nn  fi^ 

«»ii    ])l*slN)ti^nl.      Ih'   MN»n   aOiT   Ifi't    hi<<  piciurt'  of' thf  c xn -SSI's  ot'  phx!»i«*al  1^'. 

place  ot  ennHni'nii-nt,  to  avm:;*-  an  insult  amf»ng  dilVi'n'ni  iiaiinns,  imrticiiloHt  tbr 

olii'H'd  to  his  >i>t' r  ;  ariil  a  m-w  htlrr  dr  Jrws.     At  iIm*  >.'uui' time,  he  pp»jf<tni  i 

cnchft    imprisunrd    him,   in    1771,  in  the  gnunntar  ami   a   in>ntisi-   un    mulin|i>fi, 

I'aMl*' ot'  lii  fn'Mi  >v)i'iit'«*  hf  was  inuc*-  i  nui>  I  at  i  *d  Jo/»J7i  ik. f  Nrrum/itt.  anji'tfivnt 

ft-rrt'd  to  Ji'ux.  iirar  I'nniarlirr,  in  177.5.  ih**  ahuso  of  dfs]»i»aie  atithnhtx    in  ha 

Ht'D'  ln'  lirM  s;iw  his  Sopjijii.  ih«"  wlii-  of  «  n<'rL''iic  work  on  Ijttirrs  de  Carfui.    A# 

llii' pn>i'^  III  iMi>rinii>r.  a  inan  of  :iti\ani-i  il  hf   was   ddiitii   |ki|nt,   1m>   ton*  <'ut  or 

nip',     Slu'  \v;ls  wi'll  nlliTifil  tiiwar.i>  him.  M.;nk  !«'a\is  in  liu*  U^giniiini;  aiidttk-ii'! 

His    |ULv*i«»n   for   hrr   soon   hi  r.-unr    i  \-  tin-   iMioks  allowed   him.     lit-  i-rineTtr<i 

iivmrly    \ioliiit.      r»iit    St.    MaiMH-f.   \\ir  il.*- I«-a\i-'«  in  tli«>  lining  of  his  i-l«4hi%api 

ctiiiiuiaiidrr  oi  thf  tiir;n'»,  wa«  \i\^  ri\:il.  I  \\  the  priMin  with  llie  iiiaiui»rn|<  ol'fc* 

In  onlrr  III  isi-ajH-  frum  tin*  iHTSii-niit-n-*  /^//rrxr//- ^VAfMhus  st'Witl  in.     HJi*krt 

of  till*!  man  and  iiis  t:irh«>r.  hi*  ih-d  to  hi-  ini':)rrt>nition  had  wearietl  his  [irrwriikf^ 

j»in,  whithrr  hi-  nii-'triN-j  tollow«>d.      llf  Thf  juiigi-s  ul«*i)  s:iw  that  the  c«>niliKT '^ 

was  seized,  an <1  his  f-ithfr  ohtaiiird  iifw  ]MinilN-nu*s  tiitlifr,  whiRxe  own  charartrr 

li'lli'n*    of    amst.        Mi-anwhilr    M.    ilf  w«^farfp^ln  moral,  couM   only  f««>f««^ 

Malesheriii'!*,  wlm  was  ihi'U  minist«>r,  and  fr«Mn  n-vmp'  and  halreil.     llii*  »<«  «« 

tfh  nmch  giNul  will  fur  thi'  jouul'  Mini-  lhfn'li»n'    n'lfa««*'d,   in    \7H\  and   •p*'^ 

U'au,  gave  him  a  hiiu  to  f*M*a|N'  fmni  thf  u*  ha\r  iNvouif  nvoncilol  Hiih  \mhsitff. 

cotintry.      He  tied  to  Swit/erlaiid,  and  fur  he  Uved  witli  him,  and  left  the 
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manaon  only  to  obtain  the  revocation    U  5  MU.  fjjf^^  ^u  19  Janv^  1787  (17899 
tbe   sentence  of   death  pronounced    2  vole.).    Thn  work  i^ns  an  iudiacreec 


him  in  Pontarlier,  in  which  he  discloBureof  his  political  manoeuvres,  and 

seeded  in  1783L     At  the  same  time,  was  written  in  tlie  tone  of  a  libel.    It 

him  recovered  her  dowry  and  freedom,  excited  general  reprphenaion  of  a  ntan  so 

ibeau  now  returned  to  Provence,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  make  of  tlie  secrets  of 

1  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  hospitality,   and   tlie  confidence  of  his 

».     But  nothing  could  overcome  the  friends  and  the  government,  an  offering 

Mitkm  of  his  wile's  relatives.     He  to  the  public  appetite  lor  scandal    The 

efora  had  recouree  to  die  law,  and  a  work  was  condemned,  by  the  pariiameiit, 

sesB  took  place  which  wns  honorable  to  be  burnt  by  the  conunon  liangnian. 

neither   party,   and   which  his  wife  When  the  estates  were  actually  convoked, 

ted.    Bfinibeau  now  went  to  London,  he  went  to  Provence  for  the  purpose  of 

tetters  show  that  liis  opinions  respecti  ng  being  elected ;  but  the  noblesse  of  the  prov- 

(laiKl  were  not,  in  general,  very  fa-  ince  refused  him  a  place  among  them,  on 

ible.    He  wrote  there  the  ConsuUra-  the  ground  tliat  none  were  entitled  to  it 

9  sur  VOrdrt  de  CSncinnaitts — an  or-  but  the  poescsBors  of  fiefs.    He  was  now 

of  ^ich  he  disapproved,  as  the  be-  chosen,  by  acclamation,  a  deputy  of  the 
ung  of  a  military  aristocracy  in  the  U.  third  estate,  where  he  soon  obtained  an 
ss.  He  likewise  wrote  against  tlie  plan  immense  influence.  Tbe  23d  of  June  was 
Joseph  n  to  make  tlie  Scheldt  free,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of  his 
y  against  Linffuet*^  famous  work, — his  political  career.  It  was  decisive  of  tlie  fate 
dsM  wwrlaLSbtfiiiUrEscauU  He  was  of  the  monarchy.  The  king,  afler  making 
I  a  coadjutor  in  tlie  French  journal,  important  concessions  in  this  memorable 
ifiehed  in  London,  Lt  Courritr  de  PEu-  sitong,  bad  ordered  tlie  assembly  to  sepa- 
t.  In  his  subsequent  writings  on  the  rate.  The  assembly,  however,  remained 
jM  d^Eseomfttj  the  Banque  de  St.  together  in  their  seats.  Tlie  marquis 
Dies,  the  Jictwns  des  Eaux,  he  discuss-  of^Brez^,  master  of  ceremonies,  came  to 
the  grounds  of  public  credit,  and  of  remind  the  assembly  of  the  orders  of  the 
culations  in  the  public  stocks,  acconl-  monarch.  Mirabeau,  in  the  name  of  his 
to  Adam  Smith's  principles,  with  much  colleagues,  made  the  celebrated  answer, 
lueoce.  This  and  the  satirical  por-  *^  The  commons  of  France  have  resolved 
M  of  ftmoiis  persons,  brought  his  to  deliberate.  We  have  listened  to  the 
rks  into  repute.  He  nevertheless  so-  king's  exposition  of  the  views  which  have 
bed  in  \'ain,  of  the  minister  of  finance,  been  suggested  to  him  ;  and  you,  who  have 
onne,  the  office  of  consul  in  Daiitzic  no  claim  to  be  his  organ  in  this  assembly, — 
Hambuiv.  He  now  lived  some  months  you,  who  have  here  no  place,  nor  vote,  nor 
1786  in  &riin,  and  then  went  to  Bruns-  right  of  sfieaking, — ^}'ou  are  not  the  person 
Ic,  but  returned  to  Beriin  in  the  same  to  remind  us  of  his  discourse.  Go,  tell  your 
tf  probably  with  secret  commissions  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  order  of 
n  his  court  In  Berlin  he  collected  the  people,  and  that  nothing  shall  drivo 
innation  and  projected  tlie  plan  of  the  us  hence  but  the  bayonet"  Mirabeau  liad 
enioiis,  but  fiu-  from  faultless  work,  De  already  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
Wmardde  Pnusienne,  which  was  exe-  establish  an  understanding  witli  the  min- 
ed by  hj»  friend  Mauvillon.  (q.  v.)  His  isters,  with  a  view  of  n^Ticving  the  di»- 
ciiption  of  Frederic  II  is  especially  tracted  state  of  his  pecuniary  affairs. 
luied.  In  1787,  Mirabeau  returned  to  Negotiations  were  aflerwanls  entered  into 
mce.  Calonne  having  convoked  the  between  him  and  the  court.  He  required 
ablefl^  Mirabeau  brought  out  his  Dhwn-  a  pension  of  40,000  francs  a  week,  and 
Emm  dt  VJIgiotage,  au  Roi  et  aux  Abta-  the  promise  of  such  a  diplomatic  or  niinis- 
u  The  king,  on  account  of  the  oflen-  terial  post  as  he  should  select,  after  the 
9  ^aracter  of  this  pamphlet,  onlered  rcestablishment  of  tlie  royal  authority. 
I  author  to  be  imprisoned  ;  but  he  These  demands  were  conceded,  and  lie 
i^ied^  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  his  received  tlie  pension  for  several  weeks.  It 
mmeiation  de  V Agiotage,  He  now  was  agreed  that  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
me  his  Atis  aux  Bataves.  At  tliat  time  sembly  should  lie  effected  by  an  exnres- 
m  abo  appeared  (von  Dolim  asserts,  sion  of  tlie  will  of  tlie  nation,  and  that  a 
400^  without  the  consent  of  Mirabeau)  new  assembly  should  be  convoked,  com- 
I  letten  on  tho  Prussian  court,  written  posed  of  men  of  more  moderate  opinions. 

confidence  to  Calonne,  entitled  Hts-  Wliile  the   negotiations    were    pending, 

re  maHe  de  la  Cow  de  Berlin,  ou  Cor-  Miralieau  redouble<l  his  activity  in  the  as- 

^omL  dim  Foyageur  lyanfais^  depvdi  8cmb\y,  and  «l  \\iA  laRxAxoi  ^v^.    "^ii^oar 
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picions  were  already  eDtertaiDed  of  his  proofs  of  a  reycladon ;  and,  in  fkd,  a  rev - 
defection  from  the  revolutionaiy  [Nurty,  elation  is  itself  a  miracle.    If  one  dum 
and  clamors   had   already    been   retsed  to  be  a  teacher  from  God,  he  oMens  a  ni- 
against   him,    when  a  fever  closed  his  raculous  communication  with  God:  tUi 
stormy  life,  April  2, 1791.    The  news  of  communication,  however,  cannot  be  Urn- 
his  decease  was  received  with  evciy  mark  ble,  and  visible  miracles  may  therefore  be 
of  popular  mourning :  his  funeral  was  necesBary  to  give  credibility  to  his  prem- 
solenmized  with  the  utmost  pomp.    His  sions.    To  those  who  deny  the  poasibility 
body    was   deposited   in  the  Pantheon,  of  muacles,  a  revelation  is  impoadble. 
from  which,  however,  in  1793,  his  re-  The  use,  then,  of  a  miraculous  inteqxHft* 
mains  were  taken  and  dispersed  by  the  tion  in  changing  the  usual  course  of  natuie 
populace,  who  then  stigmatised  him  as  a  is  to  prove  me  moral  government  of  God, 
royalist — Mirabeau  was  the  creature  of  and  to  explain  the  character  of  it    As  to 
his  passions ;  tlie  eariy  restraints,  which  the  nature  of  miraculoua  events,  we  nay 
had  been  imposed  upon  him,  served  only  distinguish  those  which  do  not  appear  n- 
to  inflame  tliem  ;  and,  with  all  the  re-  pemaiural  in  themselves,  but  are  rendered 
sources  of  genius,  a  decision  and  energy  so  by  the  nuumer  in  which  they  are  pro- 
of will  which  yielded  to  no  opposition,  an  duced,  as  cures  of  diseasee  by  a  touch  or 
audacity  of  purpose  which  shrunk  before  a  word,  and  those  which  are  superaatuni 
no  difficulties,  he  united  an  insatiable  am-  in   themselves,  as  in  the  burning  bulk 
foition.    His  orations  are  collected  in  the  which  was  not  consumed,  the  stoppint  d 
vrork  entit\ed  Mirabeau  peint  wtr  luirtnime  the  course  of  the  sun,  ^i&c.     In  proof  of 
(1791,  4  vols.),  and  in  the  Couedumconui^  miraculous  oocturences,  we  must  hue 
des  Travaux  de  Mirabeau  h  VAasembiU  recourse  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  m 
nationale  par  M^an  (1791,  etc,  5  vols.),  that  by  which  we  determine  the  truth  of 
in   Esprit   de  Mirabeau    (18041  Lettres  historical  accounts  in  general ;  for,  though 
inkditts  de  Mirabeau, publj^  vUry  (Par-  miracles,  in  consequence  of  their  estan^ 
is,  1816,  2  vols.),  in  his  (Euvrea  ondoirea  dinary  nature,  challenge  a  fuller  and  moie 
(complete,  at  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.),  and  accurate  investigation,  still  they  do  dm 
iEuvres  choisies  de  Mirabeau  (Paris,  1820).  admit  an  investigation  conducted  on  dif- 
Concerning  liis  connexion  with  the  court,  ferent  principles,  testimony  being  the  only 
the  MemoiFB  of  Mad.  Campan  ( Paris,  1823,  assignable  medium  of  proof  for  past  eveafi 
3  vols.),  contain  some  remarkable  discio-  of  any  kind.    While  some  writen  bare 
sures.    The  fiflli  livraison  of  the  Mimoires  entirely  denied  the  possibility  of  minckik 
des  Coniemporains  (Paris,  1824)  consists  others  have,  with  the  same  result,  denied 
of  four  i>arts,  containing  Mhn,  sur  Mira-  the  possibility  of  proving  the  occunence 
btau  et  son  Epoque,  sa  Vie  litUraxre  et prioie,  of  a  miracle.    Hume's  argument  on  tiiis 
etc,  point  is,  tiiat  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
Miracle  (Latin,  miraaduiny  a  wonder,  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
a  prodigy ;  in  the  original  Greek,  oriitciovf  contrary    to    experience    that    testimooT 
rt^i)  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  deviation  should  be  false :  it  is  therefore  more  iin- 
from  the  course  of  nature,  or  an  event  in  probable  that  the  miracle  should  be  w»     i 
a  given  system  whicli  cannot  be  account-  than  tliat  the  testimony  should  be  fake.    / 
cd  for  by  the  operation  of  any  general  Without  dwelhng  on  the  ambiguity  of  the    I 
principle  in  that  system.    But  this  defini-  expression  "  contrary  to  experience,^  ii    j  ■ 
tioti  seems  to  omit  one  of  the  elements  of  may  be  replied  that    die    improbabilit}'    r 
a  miracle,  viz.  that  it  is  an  event  produced  arising  from  a  wani  of  experience  of  such    ■ 
by  tbc  intcr])osition  of  on  Intelligent  Power  events  is  only  equal  to  the  probabilit}  of    J' 
for  moral  pur|K>ses ;  for,  otherwise,  we  tiieir  repetition,  this  being    the    preckir 
must  consider  every  strange  phenomenon,  measure  of  the  improbability  of  their  pet* 
which  our  knowledge  will  not  |>ennit  us  formancc.    To  assert  tlmt,  because  min- 
to  ex|>laiu,  as  a  niiraculous  event    To  the  clos  have  occurred,  they  ought  to  occar 
atheist,  who  does  not  admit  the  existence  again,  or  frcquenUy,  is  to  render  a  mirack 
of  a  Suf>n^me  Intelligence,  a  miracle  is  an  impossible  ;  for  an  event  which  is  fi^ 
impossibility,  a  contradiction  in  tenas.    A  quendy  occurring  would  ceaae  to  be  a 
miraculous  event  cannot,  indeed,  prove  miracle.    The  existence  of  a  Supreme  Id- 
the  existence  of  God,  for  it  [iresupposes  it ;  telligcnce  being  allowed,  the  uifi«queDCT 
but  it  may  prove  the  moral  government  of  jiiiracles,  or  tlieir  being  against  our  ex- 
of  the  world  by  tlic  Deity,  or  the  divine  pcrience,  is  no  argument  against  their  oc- 
character    of    a   comm\mca\ikou  yAvvcVv  <:\vmiuce.    Hume  asserts  tliat  a  miracle  is 
claims  to  come  from  Vum.    \\.  Sa  vsv  v^ua   \i.  ^A^\v\sa\.Q^\\!Ck^tOM^^^        and  there  is 
light  that  wc  mustcouBideitoarMXeaba)^^   n^^  XkRsA  ^1  ^sc^^|>s^'^a&  ^ocKseuissK^is 
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ually  done :  the  improbability  of  a  iiiira-  tain  prospect  of  suffering  and  pereecution, 

)  is  weakened  by  considering  it  an  event  come  forward  and  testify  their  belief,  and 

the  nooral  system  of  tlie  universe— not  when  all  these  lesulte  are  declared  to  have 

oiMwIewi    phenomenon,  or  a  useless  been  produoe^  to  prove  the  divine  origin 

aktkm  of  nature;  and  the  improbability  of  doctrines  calculated  to  elevate  liuman- 

It  the  testimony  to  it  should  be  false  is  ity,  and  the  divine  mission  of  teachers, 

wigthened  by  the  publicity  of  the  event,  who  spoke  as  no  man  bad  ever  before 

B  intelligence  and  honesty  of  tlie  wit-  spoken, — ^wc  are  not  surely  to  refer  these  to 

•■eSi  the  consideration  of  the  results  the  illusions  of  credulity,  or  the  jugglingH 

bich  followed  it,  &c.    Further  tlian  this,  of  imposture.    It  is  not  possible,  in  a  work 

B  testimony,  under  these  circumstances,  uf  this  nature,  to  go  into  a  minute  exami- 

A  fact  which  it  is  more  easy  to  account  nation  of  particulars.     The   subject   is 

r  by  allowing  the  event  testified  to  to  fully  and  ably  treated  in  CamplxilPs  Dis- 

¥•  actually  taken  place,  tlian  to  have  sertation  on  Miracles,  in  Reply  to  Hume ; 

MMiFM  to  any  other  hypothesis.    In  ex-  in  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in 

lining  the  different  objections  which  Buder's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 

ve  been  uived  against  miracles,  it  will  Relieion,  and  numerous  other  works,  to 

seen  tliat  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a  whicli  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
^jlect  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  sys-        Mirage  ;  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 

n :  when  it  is  objected  that  tliey  are  duced  by  refraction.    The  unusual  eleva- 

■iiiBt  the  U9ual  count  of  naturtj  that  is,  tion  or  apparent  approximation  of  coasts, 

ainst  all  we  know  of  the  government  of  mountains,  ships,  and  other  objects,  has 

sdy  it  is  forgotten  that  they  are  entirely  long   been  known  under  the  name  of 

accordance  with  his  moral  govcnunent,  looming;  and,  if  the  same  phenomenon  is 

td  that  experience  as  fully  proves  the  accompanied  by  inverted  imaees,  it   is 

ittence  and  nature,  as  plainly  teaches  called  a  mirage.  The  mirage  is  frequently 

e  character,  of  this  government,  as  of  observed  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  by 

e  physical  system  of  the  world.    Most  sailors,  and  on  dry  sandy  plains,  as  in 

'  the  nuracl^  of  which  history  is  full,  those  of  E^npt,  where  it  was  repeatedly 

■y,  indeed,  be  put  a»do  from  want  of  seen  by  the  French,  during  their  campaign 

ifficient  testimony,  from  their  being  use-  in  that  country.     Tlie  appearance  pre- 

H,  tmneceasary,  or  even  unworthy  of  a  sented  is  that  of  a  double  image  of^die 

mo  and  good  Being,  from  the  circum-  object  in  the  air;  one  of  the  images  beine 

nice  that  the  workers  of  them  did  not  in  the  natural  position,  the  other  inverted, 

f  any  claim  to  divine  agency,  from  their  so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  object  and  its 

ivinff  been  without  results,  &c.     We  inverted  image  in  the  water.    It  may  bo 

ay  uao  reject  those  which  are  referable  produced  whenever  the  rays  of  li^ht  meet 

false   perceptions ;    those  which  are  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  surface  of  a 

erely  tentative,  that  is,  belonging  to  a  less  refracting  medium  timn  that  in  which 

ries  of  attempts  of  which  some  were  they  were  previously  moving:  they  are 

Muccessful ;  those  which  are  doulnful  in  thus  turned  back  into  the  original  medium 

eir   nature  ;  those  which  are    merely  in  the  same  direction  in  which  tlicy  would 

aijnrerations  of  natural  events,  &c.,  es-  l)e  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place  at 

icudly  if  diey  are  unconnected  with  oth-  the  common  surface  of  the  two  mediums. 

■  of  a  different  character,  or  with  moral  The  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea,  becoming 

Eects :  so  miracles  which  are  in  support  heated,  communicates  a  portion    of  its 

*  an  established  creed,  pretended  to  be  caloric  to  the  superincumbent  layer  of  air, 

RMight  by  men  vested  with  a  divhio  which  thus  becomes  less  dense  tlian  the 

laiacter  in  tlie  presence  of  credulous  dev-  superior  layers.    The  rays  of  light  which 

eei^  if  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  diose  proceed  from  an  object  in  the  heated  layer 

wve  cited,  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  will  then  be  bent  downwanl,  and  Uius  ar- 

■picion.    But,  when  miraculous  |)owers  rive  at  the  end  in  such  a  direction  as  to 

«  claimed  to  be  exerted  by  tlie  opponents  cause  die  object  to  appear  above  its  actual 

r  what  is  established  in  public  opinion  |K>sition.    In  the  desert,  where  die  surfbco 

id  supported  by  public  authority,  in  the  is  fierfectly  level,  a  plain  thus  assumes  the 

ce  or  opposition  and  incredulity,  by  men  appearance  of  a  lake,  reflecting  die  shad- 

ithout  influence  or  friends,  and  when  ows  of  objects  within  and  around  it,  and 

icy  convince  and  confound  their  bitterest  the  thirsty  traveller  is   oflen  tantalized 

aemies,  and  produce  a  change  in  their  vridi  diis  appearance,  w^hich  recedes,  as, 

VM  and  characters  as  a  proof  of  their  by  approacbinc  it,  he  clmn^  the  angle 

uivenion^ — when  tlicse  witnesses,  widi  of  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter  hici 

o  interested  motives,  but  with  the  ccr-  eye.    The  uuT«^  v&  cxyKactfsc^^^  N^tv^saSs^ 
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that  is,  presenting  the  appearance  above-  was  again  banished,  for  taking  part  in  an 

described  of  one  object   over    another,  opposition  to  the  first  consuL     Genoil 

like  a  ship  above  its  shadow  in  the  water.  Miranda  now  devoted  hinosel^  with  mil  the 

Sometimes,  however,  the  images  are  hor-  energy  of  his  character,  to  the  accompiirii- 

izontaL    On  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  the  ment  of  his  long  cherished  acheme  of 

phenomenon  may  also  be  produced  by  the  overthrowing  the  Spanish  dominicm  in 

difference  of  moisture  in  the  layer  of  air  America.    Having  procured  sooie  aBcm 

in  contact  with  the  water  and  the  superior  assistance,  he  sailed  fiftym  New  Yoik  ia 

layer.    (See  Optics^)  1806,  with  one  ship  and  a  number  of  vol- 

Miranda,  don  Francisco,  the  earliest  unteers,  and  touched   at   Sl  Doduda 

inortAT  of  freedom  in  Spanish  America,  where  he  chartered  two  BchoonenL    Oa 

wns  bom  at  Caracas,  of  an  ancient  Span-  arriving  off  the  coast,  the  two  latter  wen 

ish  family.    His  grandfather  was  govern-  captured  by  Spanish  gtuardaeoaiagj  and  he 

or  of  the  province  of  Caracas.    At  the  was  obhgod  to  escape  with  his  afaipi    In 

age  of  twenty,  he  travelled  through  a  great  August,  he  landed  in  Venezuela;  but  hif 

part  of  America  on  foot,  and  aftemvBrds  attempts  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  wen 

received  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  altogether  unsucceseAil,   and    he   &md 

Spaniph  service.    The  governor  of  Guati-  himself  compelled  to  roembai^    Inldlflt 

mala  employed  him  on  several  important  he  renewed  his  attempt  with  more  iuc- 

occasious.     In  1783,  he  visited  the  U.  cess  (see  Cofem^ta),  but  waa  finally  obliged 

States,  and  then  travelled  on  foot  through  to  capitulate  to  the  Spanish  general  Moa- 

England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  against  tevenle,  who,  in  violation  of  the  aitieki 

which  he  cherished  the  bitterest  hatred,  of  his  surrender,  treated  him  as  a  prisoDcr. 

In  1789,  he  was  at  Petersburg,  and  Cath-  Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  f^mRntA 

arine  endeavored  to  engage  him  in  her  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  at  C^ 

service,  but  the  events  in  France  drew  diz,  where  he  died,  after  four  yean^  ioh 

him  to  Paris.    Here  he  was  employed  on  prisoniuenL    The  monks  caused  liis  bodNr 

a  mission  to  Pitt,  and,  through  P^thion's  to  be  thrown  out  without  buriaL     Mh 

influcnce,  was  appointed  major-general  randa  was  a  man  of  great  enei^  and  m- 

Under    Dumouriez,  he  was   second    in  .gacity,  full  of  resources)  bok!,  active  and 

command  in  Champagne  and  Bel^um,  inteingcnt. 

and  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and  tactician,  Mirandola,  Giovanni  Pico  deUa,  oount 

iniitcd  with  his  uncommon  talents,  obtain-  and  prince  of  Concordia,  siunamed  the 

ed  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  republicans  Phanixy  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 

in  I^nris,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  ar-  hterature  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 

my.    When  Dumouriez  entered  Holland,  ters,  bom  in  14G3,  was  tlie  youngest  son 

Miranda  was  directed  to  besiege  Maes-  of  Gianfranccsco  della    Mirandola  and 

tricht,  but,  beuig  unsupported  by  general  Julio,  of  the  noble  family  of  Boiaido.  Hit 

Ynlcnce,  was    obliged    to   abandon  the  youth  Avas  marked  by  an  early  dispby  of 

siege.    In  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  he  talent,  and,  being  destined  for  the  church, 

commanded  the  lefl  whig :  Dumouriez  he  was  placed  at  Bologna,  to  punue  the 

imputed  to  him  the  loss  of  the  battle ;  but  study  of  the  canon  law,  at  the  age  of  four 

tlie  clitu-ge  was  reAitcd  by  Miranda,  in  an  teen  years.    Two  years  were  spent  in  tltf 

able  and  ingenious  defence.    Dumouriez  course,  when  his  growing  repugnance  ts 

and  Miranda  had  both  declared  against  the  study,  and  his  inclination  to  philosoph- 

tlie  Jacobins ;  but  the  former  now  became  iciil  and  scientific  subjects,  led  him  to  riflt 

nil  olijoct  of  suspicion  to  Miranda,  who  tlie  different  pans  of  Italy  and  Prance  fti 

comiuunicated  his  fears  to  his  friend  P^-  the  purpose  of  observation,  and  to  attti' 

thion,  tlien  a  member  of  the  committee  the  most  celebrated  schools  and  mostdi»> 

of  public  safety,  and  Miranda  was  ordered  tinguished  professors.    Afler  seven  yens 

to  arrest  the  commander.    (See  Dumou-  of  the  most  assiduous  application,  he  wnt 

nVz.)    The  Girondists,  however,  soon  fell  to  Rome,  and,  in   1480,    proposed  9tt 

before  tlie  Mountain  party,  and  Miranda  theses  on  all  subjects,  wliich  he  dechicd 

was  obliged  to  appear  Ijefore  the  revolu-  himself  ready  to  defend,  according  to  tke 

tionary  tribunal.    He  was  not  convicted  custom  of  the  times,  in  public!     He  chri- 

of  tlie  charges  brought  against  him,  and  lenged  all  the  learned  from  ail  counimi 

the  full  of  Robespierre  delivered  him  from  to  dispute  with  him,  and  offered  to  pif 

prison.    Having,  however,  become  sus-  the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  those  wke 

pected  by  the  directory,  he  was  again  came  from  a  distance.    No  one  ventund 

thrown  into  prison,  and, *Y\\  1797,  was  con-  to  appear  against  him,  and  the  envkM 

dcmncdtotran8ponatioi\,bulfiLeAxol£»\i%-  «vv^^NQ»t<^  to  implicate  him  iu  a  duip 
land    In  18(^  be  returned  to  Y«s?»,wdA   o^>aRtwj,  ^WawA0».\w5ftUed  thechaifi. 
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iSpoiogia,  a  woik  full  of  profbund  Misi^ai,  the  flister  of  Moseo,  directed 

«•    To  deprive  his  enemieB  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  their  rejoicings 

mteact  for  their  aecusatioas,  he  de-  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea.    Having 

xly  although  not  insensible  to  love  spoken  against  Moses,  on  account  of  his 

pleasurei^  to  lead  the  most  rigid  marriage  with  an  Ethiopian  woman,  she 

of  life,  and  to  devote  himself  en-  was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  shut  out  of 

>  letters.    In  consequence  of  this  the  camp  seven  days.    (AUm.  xiL)    She 
on,  he   threw  into  the  fire  five  died  at  Kadeeh.    (ia.xz,i.) 

of  amatoiy  poems  in  Italian,  the  MiaxHONo,  or  MiacHoim.    (See  Per- 

which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  sian  JjiUraturtji 

f  his  writings  on  this  subject  has  Mirror.    Aunors  are  surfaces  of  pol- 

cserved,  except  a  commentarv  on  ished  metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  poete- 

xme    of  Girolamo    Benivieni,  in  rior  side,  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  of 

lie  follows  the  notions  of  the  New  light  firom  objects  placed  before  them,  and 

AS   in  respect  to  love.     Having  exhibiting  to  us  meir  image.    There  are 

plied  himself  to  the  stucW  of  bibh-  three  danes  of  mirrors,  distingmshable  by 

ature,  he  published  the  miltB  in  his  the   figure   of  their   reflecting  suriace : 

Etit,  a  mystical  or  cabalisdc  ex-  they  are  plain,  concave  and  convex.   The 

in  of  the  lustoiy  of  the  creation,  in  reflexion  of  light  by  either  of  these  mir- 

he  derives  Plato's  doctrines  from  rors  observes  the  constant  law,  that  the 

Two  years  afler,  he  published  angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with 

ise  in  ten  chapters — De  EnU  d  the  reflecting  surface  is  equal  to  the  an- 

Q  which  he  aimed  to  unite  the  gle  of  reflection.    When  a  person  views 

B  of  Plato  and  Aristode.    Miran-  himself  in  a  looking-gkss,  if  he  measures 

sd  at  Florence,  in  1494,  where  he  the  size  of  which  he  aopears  on  the  glass, 

fd  some  time  in  terms  of  intimacy  the  image  will  always  he  one  half  his  real 

me  of  the  most  learned  and  distin-  magnitude ;  for,  as  the  imase  appears  be- 

1  men  of  /the  age,  particulariy  Lo-  hind  the  gkiss  exactly  at  tne  mstance  of 

le'  Medici  and  Politian.     At  the  the  ol^ect  before  it,  the  mirror  will  be 

*  his  death,  he  was  emi^oyed  in  half  viray  between  the  person  and   his 

itenury  enterprises,  to  which  his  image ;  so  that  it  will  cut  across  the  cone 

against  astrology  must  be  consid-  which  comes  Grom  his  image  to  his  eye, 

prepamtoiy.    He  was  considered  half  way  between  its  base  and  its  apex : 

iontemporaries  a  miracle  of  learn-  the  base  of  the  cone  is  the  image  seen, 

I  genius.    Paolo  Giovio  says  that  the  apex  is  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  where 

nortal  gods  had  united  in  him  all  all  the  mys  fi[om  the  image  are  united  in 

bi  of  mind  and  body.    In  judging  a  point    Concave  mirrors  are  those  whose 

?ori[s,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  polished  surfaces  are  spherically  hollow. 

)er  the  state  of  letten  at  the  time  The  properties  of  these  mirrors  may  be 

ae  lived.    His  nephew  Gianfrsn-  eaal^  understood,  when  we  consider  their 

^ico  was  a  disciple  of  his,  but  not  surface  as  composed  of  an  indefinite  nutn- 

>  his  master.  ber  of  small  planes,  all  of  which  make  a 
^  Noel  de;  a  good  engraver  of  determinate  angle  with  each  other,  so  as 

among  whose  works  are  oma-  to  throw  all  the  rays  to  a  point    This 

engravings    accompanying    the  point  is  called  the  jfocus  of  the  mirror, 

lofKouaseau,  Voltaire,  Boccaccio  where  an  image  ot  the  object  will  be 

ifontaine.     His  last  works   form  formed  in  an  inverted  position.    The  dis- 

the'  beautiful  Gakrie  de  Florence,  tance  of  this  focal  poiot  from  the  surface 

I  in  1801.  of  the  miiror  when  the  curvature  is  mod- 

ivxLT,  Michael  Janson,  a  famous  erate,  will  be  equal  to  half  its  radius, 

painter,  bom  at  Delft,  in  1568,  Concave  mirrors  are  of  great  importance 

a  son  of  a  goldsmith.     He  first  in  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes, 

d  to  become  an  engraver  under  in  which  they  are  commonly  called  j/iec- 

I,  but,  at  a  later  period,  studied  the  «to.    {Bee  liUseopeB.)    The  employment 

paintinff  under  a  painter  named  of  concave  mirrors  in  collecting  the  heat 

ndt    He  is  said  to  have  painted  of  the  aun^i  R^  from  the  whole  of  its 

portraits,  and  to  have  received  a  sudace  to  a  single  point,  thus  accumulat- 

rice  for  them.     Mirevelt  was  a  ing  «  veiy  great  dej^ree  of  heat,  for  the 

lite,  of  a  veiy  amiable  dispoeidon.  combustion  and  fusion  of  various  natural 

I  in  his  native  city,  in  1641 .    His  substances  that  are  infusible  in  the  greatest 

on»  Peter  Matodl^  is  also  esteemed  heal  capable  of  being  produced  from  ordi- 

nter.  nary  fiie,  lOi^VM  «&!WD.v>^^£tf^«x^^ 
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of  modern  date,  bj  the  burning  mirror  of  which  is  its  focus,  will  be  half  the  radkii 

M.  de  ViUette.     The  diameter  of  this  of  convexity  behind  their  surface,  and  ii 

metal  speculum  was  three    feet  eleven  called  the  negathe  or  tmaginoFy  fxm, 

inches,  and   the    distance    of  its  focus  because  the  rnys  are  not  actually  coUeded 

{torn  the    surikce  was   three   feet   two  as  by  a  concave  miiror,  whose  focus  if 

inches.    The  composition  of  tliis  metal  called  real.* — ^In  the  earlier  periodai  with 

was  of  tin  and  copper,  which  reflects  the  which  histoiy  makes  us  acquainted,  ^li^ 

liffht  very  po wernifly,  and  is  capable  of  a  rors  were  made  of  metal :  the  'Egypauttt 

high  degree  of  polish.    When  exposed  to  Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  meldlie 

the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  doctors  Harris  and  mirrors.    Pliny,  in  his  natural  hiatoiy,alH> 

Desaguliers,  a  silver  sixpence  was  mehcd  mentions  the  use  of  oboidian  for  this  pur- 

in  seven  and  a  half  seconds  when  placed  pose.    Gold  and  silver,  highly  polined, 

in  its  focus.    A  copper  half-penny  was  were  employed  by  the  Romans  ibr  mir- 

melted  in  sixteen  seconds,  and  liquetied  in  rore,  which  were  richlv  onuunentBd  widi 

thirty-four  seconds  ;  tin  was  melted  in  precious  stones.  The  forms  were  variooi; 

three  seconds,  and  a  diamond,  weighing  but  most  commonly  oval  or  round. 

four  grains,  lost  seven  eightlis  of  its  weight.  Misch^a,  or  Misna  ;  the  code  or  coUw- 

The  intensitv  of  heat  obtained  bv  burning  tion  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jewa.    Tk 

mirrors  or  iciiscs,  will  always  be  as  the  Jews  pretend  that,  when  God  tave  Ae 

area  of  the  reflecting  surface  exposed  to  written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  ilm 

the  sun  is  to  the  area  of  the  small  circle  another,  not  written,  which  was  presemd 

of  light  collected  in  its  focus;   thus  the  by  tradition  amon^  the  doctois  of  the 

diameter  of  tlie  spot  of  light  at  the  focus  s^Tiagogue,  till  rabbi  Juda,  sumamed  tbe 

of  Villette*s  mirror,  was  0.356  of  an  inch,  Holy^  seeing  the  dan^  die^  were  ii, 

and  the  diameter  of  the  mirror,  forty-seven  tlirough   their   dispersioD,    of  depaninf 

inches :  hence  the  area  of  these  circles  from  the  tradition  of  their  fothen,  redir- 

was  as  0.35t^  to  47',  that  is,  the  intensity  ed  it  to  writing.    The  Misna  is  diviikd 

of  tlie  sun's  rays  was  increased  17257  into  six  parts:  me  first  relates  to  the  di»- 

times  at  the  focal  point.     The  loss  of  tinction  of  seeds  in  a  field,  to  trees,  fruiMi 

iiglit  occasioned  in  passing  through  the  titlics,  &c. ;   the   second    regulitfes  tbe 

medium  of  which  the  lens  is  coni])osed,  manner  of  observing  festivals;  the  thinl 

togetlior  with  that  lost  by  reflection  from  treats  of  women  and  matrimonial  csKs; 

the  stirfactj  of  inirrors,  must,  however,  be  the  fourth,  of  loeiws  in  trade,  &c,;  die 

deducted  from  tliis  theoretical  calculation,  fiflh  is  on  oblations,  sacrificea,  &c. ;  ami 

(f'or    further    information,  see  Bunting  the  sixth  treats  of  the  several  sorts  of  pon- 

Mirrors,)    Concave  mirrors  afford  many  flcation.    (See  TMmudJ) 

curiousillimtrationsof  their  peculiar  pro})-  MisDEMEA!<roR,  in   law;  a  crime  ol'i 

ertiets;  for  example,  when  a  i^rson  stands  lower  nature.     Crimes  and  misdtmemun, 

in  front  of  a  concave  mirror,  a  little  furtlicr  pro|)eHy  speaking,  are  mere  synooymoiB 

from  its  surface  than  its  focus  (or  half  the  tenns,  tliough,  m    common    ussg!?,  tbe 

mdius  of  its  concavity),  he  will  obeene  word    crime   is    made    to    denote  wfk 

his  own  iniog<'  pendent  in  the  air  before  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  morenn*- 

him,  and  in  an  inverted  position.    This  ciousdye;  wliile  smaller  faults  and  onii$- 

iniagc  will  advance  and  recede  witli  him ;  sions  of  less  consequence,  are  compriini 

anil,  if  he  stretch  out  his  hand,  the  image  under  the  gender  name  of  miMkmtmim 

will  do  the  like.     Exhibitions  have  been  only. 

brought  bcfoni  the  puhhc,  in  which  a  sin-  Miserere  (J^tin,Aare  merry);  theuiP 

giilar  dfH»c|ition  was  obtained  by  a  large  of  a  celebrated  church  song,  taken  ihu 

concave  niirnir.      A  man  l)eing  placed  the  fifly-seventli  psalm,  liesinnine.  in  tk 

with  his  head  downwards,  an  erect  image  Vulgate,  Miserere  m^ij  Lhmme.    The  wo- 

of  him  was  exhibited  in  its  focus,  while  erere  fonns  part  of  certain  liturgiei^  Skl 

his  real  person  was  concealed,  and  the  various  great  composers  Itave  taken  K«t 

place  of  the  mirror  darkened :  tlie  specta-  subject    The  miserere  of  AJlegri  (q.  t.|  is 

tors  were  then  directed  to  take  a  plate  of  i)ardcularly  fiunous ;  and  tlus  alone,  «ai 

firuit  from  his  hand,  which,  in  an  instant,  by  the  papal  choir,  in  the  capeOa  SUmr. 

was  dexterously  changed  for  a  dagger,  or  in  tlie  Passion  week,  would  ivpay  the 

some  other  dangerous  weapon.    Convex  trouble  of  a  visit  to  the  "eternal  city."— 
mirrors  are  chiefly  employed  as  ornaments 

in   apartments.     The   objects  viewed   m  .  *  Tbe  reflecting  surface  of  a  cylinder  ktf 

the9e'^dmun»hed,bul««n«. .,..««.  l^r^s^t'^Ll^SlJ^SaSliTSr 
position.  The  unagca  avveat  Xo  ^TO»s»Xft  ^\  ^ve^c^is  x«^i^  ^BK^et ,  when  inflected  frw 
<h)m  a  point  behind  tbe  utoot\  \)twiv^w^^   *>^^«afeM». 
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IB  also  the  name  giyen  to  pictures  have  hitherto  been  made  to  raise  this 

iting  the  dymg  Savior.^ — A  terrible  plant  from  the  earth  have  failed.  Though 

prMttced  oy  an  obstruction  of  the  the  misletoe  is  common  enough  on  certain 

is  also  called  by  this  name.  species  of  trees,  it  is  very  seldom  found  on 

ucoRDiA  (mercy ;  in  Greek,  ikus)  the  oak,  and  a  specimen  of  this  is  pre- 

wmified  as  a  deity.    She  had  a  served  in  France  as  a  great  rarity.    Bird- 

xi  altar  in  the  market-place  of  lime  is  made  from  the  berries  and  bark, 

oonsthuting  an  asylum. — Mtaeri-  which  are  boiled  in  water,  beaten  in  a 

Dammi  is  the  name  given  to  the  mortar,  and  washed  ;  but  this  article  is 

Sunday  after  E^aster,  because  the  usually  nugmfectured  from  the  bark  of 

r  this  day  be^ns  with  Miaericor-  the  holly.    The  American  misletoe  grows 

Rtnt  eamilaho  vn  cdenwm, — MUtri-  on  trees  from  about  lat  40°  to  the  gulf  of 

rench)  was  also  the  name  of  the  Mexico,  and   also   in    the    West  India 

»f  the  knights  in  the  middle  ages,  islands^ 

derives  its  name  fit>m  its  putting       Misnomer,  in  law ;  a  misnamine  or 

It   of  pain    when   irrecoverably  mistaking  a  persou's  name.    The  Chris- 

d,  or  fix>m  the  sight  of  it  causing  tian  name  of^  a  person  should  aJways  be 

[uished  to  cnr  out  for  mercy.  perfect ;  but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  re- 

CA.    (See  .mscAno.)  gard  to  surnames,  a   small   mistake  in 

BA,  or  MiSTRA ;  a  city  of  Greece^  which  will  be  overlooked. 
!orea,  capital  of  the  department  of        Misprision;   a  neglect,  oversight  or 

.    It  lies  nearly  a  league  from  the  contempt   (from    mtspris,    French,  con> 

Sparta,  which  have  stippli^  mate-  tempt).     Thus  concealment   of  known 

ilBconstniction.  Before  the  Egjrp-  treason  or  felony  is   misprision.     In  a 

edition  to  the  Morea,  it  contain-  larger  sense,  misprision  is  taken  for  many 

inhabitants  and  several  churches,  great  offences  which  are  neither  treason, 

institutions  and  manu&ctories ;  it  nor  felony,  nor  capital,  but  very  near  them ; 

.  heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  about  and  every  great  misdemeanor  which  hath 

ilies.  no  certain   name   appointed  by  law  is 

:tob  (viieum  aUnim) ;  a  European  sometimes  termed  mupriaion, 
growing    parasitically  on  various       Missal  (from  the  Liatin  missak)y  in  the 

id  celebrated  on  account  of  the  Catholic  liturgy ;  the  book  which  contains 

purposes  to  which  it  was  conse-  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass, 

ly  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of  It  was  formed  by  collection  the  separate 

particularly  when  it  was  found  liturgic  books  formerly  used  in  the  reH- 

on  the  oak.    At  the  time  of  die  flous  services,  particularly  the  Oratorium^^ 

olstice,  the  Druids,  who  were  the  Isectionarium,  Evangeliarum,  Jhdiphonari- 

ind  magistrates  of  these  people,  tun,  the  Canon^  &c.,  for  the  convenience 

o  the  forests  accompanied  by  the  of  the  priest    The  greater  part  of  these 

^  and,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  prayers  and  ceremonies  are  very  ancient, 

this  plant,  built  an  altar,  sacrificed  and  some  of  them  have  come  down  fix>m 

and  performed  various  other  reli-  the  times  of  the  popes  Gelasius  I  and 

fis  and  ceremonies.    Some  relics  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.) ;  some  are  even 

ipersdtion  still  remain  in  France ;  older.    Considerable  deviations  and  cor- 

B  also  the  custom  in  England  to  ruptions,  which  had,  in  the  course  of 

branches  of  this  plant  at  Christ-  time,  crept  into  the  Missal,  induced  th^ 

:ed  with  other  evei^greens.    From  council  of  Trent  to  request  of  the  pope 

» cause,  for  a  long  time,  it  sustiiin-  a  revision  of  it    Pius  V,  in  1570,  required 

li  reputation  as  a  medicine.    It  is  the  Missal,  which  had  been  revised  under 

^  dichotomous  shrub,  with  sessile,  his  direction,  to  be  adopted  by  the  whole 

entire,  and  opfMsite  leaves,  and  Catholic  church,  with  the  exception  of 

»Uowiafa-green  flowers,  the  whole  those  societies  which,  for  more  tnan  two 

a  pendent  bush,  fix>m  two  to  ^se  centuries,  had  followed  another  ritual  with 

Itameter,  and,  in  winter,  covered  the  consent  of  the  papal  see.    This  form 

all  white  berries.    These  berries  of  the  Roman  Missal  has  been  retained 

'  glutinous,  and  contain  a  single  until   the   present    time ;    the    changes 

f^ed  seed.    Tiie  roots  of  the  nus-  made  by  pope  Clement  VIII  and  Urban 

innate  their  fibres  into  the  woody  VIII  (the  latter  under  the  dhection  of 

e  of  trees,  and  the  plant  lives  en-  Bellarmin)  extending  littie  beyond  ahera- 

the  expense  of  their  sap,  as  the  tions  of  single  expressions  and  the  addi- 

id  leaves  are  incapable  or  absorb-  tion  of  a  few  new  masses,  which  ijto  by 

stuitL    All  the  attempts  which  no  meaiui  amotxi^  \iiA  \k^  ^Xhk  ^ai^Ma^ 
I//.              45 
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printed  mifBal  Lb  the  Misstde  per  totius  Anr  the  papal  hierarchy,  in  this  case,  ooiiicidfid 

ni  Circulum  More  Ambrosiano  composUum  with  tlie  interests  of  relicion ;  aud,  beta 

(Milan,  1475,  fol.),  which  was  followed  by  England  liad  acquired  the  superiority  bf 

I  he  MissaU  secundum  Consuetudinem  Ro-  sea,  Catholic  Europe  was  more  elonif 

marut  Curitt  (Rome,  1475).    These,  and  connected  with  the  other  paits  of  ibe 

earlier    ones,    conii)osed    for    particular  worid  than  tlie  Protestant  countries  woe; 

churches,  especially  if  on  parchment,  are  moreover,  the  Catholic  church  had  inooki^ 

objects  of  bibliomania.    (For  the  Bedfbnl  whom  tlie  pope  could  send  wherever  be 

Miaeal^aee  Bedford,)  The  latest  edition  of  pleased  ;  and, finally,  it  was  more  wealthy 

the  MissaU  Romanuni  is  tliat  of  Dijon  and  tlian  the  Protestant  church  (see  Prtm 

Paris  (1828,  4to.).*    (See  Liiurgy.)  gandoj  and  JesuUs);  not  to  mention,  tM 

Missalj  in  German,  is  also  the  name  of  zealous  Catholics,  persuaded  that  this  mi 

the  largest  letters,  because  formerly  the  the  only  saving  fiiith,  had  a  much  stronger 

mt9«a/ui,  or  mass-l)ooks,  which  contaui  the  incitement    to    undertake    the    diffim 

songs  and  ceremonies  of  tlic  mass,  were  work   of    convereion    tliau    ProtesouttL 

written  or  printed  witli  them.    It  is  the  I'he  principal  missions  of  the  CathoEe 

t«me  with  the  French  ca)ion,  wliich  prob-  church,  are  those  to  China,  the  East  In- 

ably  derived  its  name  from  being  eoriy  ^^^   an^l    Japan.    In    tlie    last    named 

employed  on  some  work  relating  to  the  country,    though    Christianity   liad  onee 

canonsof  the  church.  made    considerable    progress,  it  is  now 

MissALiA  {Latin) ;  the  money  paid  to  a  entirely  extirpated,    ftut  in  China  and  oo 

clergyman  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dead,  ^^^  Coromandel    coast,    the  settlenKOti 

at  a  Catholic  funeral.  established  for  the  difilision  of  Chrirtiamrf 

Missions;   Missionaries.      Even    in  ^''  continue.     The  events  which  m- 

the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  usual  lowed  the  French  revolution  contrBded 

for  Christians,  cither  at  tlieir  own  impulse,  ^'e.  funds  of  the  missions,  and  checked 

or  ut  tlie  desire  of  the  community,  to  go  their  activity.    According  to  the  A oaaeUei 

into    neighboring  and  distant    lauds,  to  LeUres  Mwanies  des  Missions  de  la  Ount 

preach  tlie  gospel;  and,  except  in  a  few  ^^  ^^  ^^  OrientaUs  (Paris,  1818—30, 

particular    cases,  Christianity    has    been  5  vols.),  there  are  yet  three  bishoprics  in 

pro|)agated,  not  by  arms,  but  by  jKjrsua-  China,  endowed  by  the  crown  of  PoiUi- 

sion.    Thus  Augustine  (q,  v.),  widi  40  as-  S^^ — tliose  of  Macao,  Pekin  and  Nankin, 

sociates,  was  sent  by  Gregory  ilic  lireat,  The  bishop  of  Pekin,  however,  lives  at 

to  preach   the    gospel   among  the  wild  Macao,  because  no  missionary  is  i>eniulted 

Saxons  of  Britain  (597).    Tlie  German  ^<?  reside  in  Pekin,  except  the  niadieniati- 

church  was  also  estublished,  in  the  eiglith  cians,  physicians  and  artists  in  tlie  senire 

century,  by  similar  preachers  of  the  gos-  of  the  court.    Besides  the  seven  proviucfK 

\ye\,  who  were  afterwards  called  missiona-  which   l)elong  to  these  three  bishoprirs, 

ries.    More  has  l>ecn  done  for  the  sup-  th«re  are  other  provinces  of  tlie  Chinese  ein- 

])ort  of  missions  by  the  Catholic  church  PJre  belonging  to  the  mission  of  the  er^i 

than  by  the  Protestants.     Various  reasons  ^dres  apostoliqtus.    Of  the  state  of  tin* 

may  be  assigned  for  this  :  the  interests  of  Catljolic  mission  in  the  East  Indies,  ih*; 

abb^  Dubois,  a  French  missionary,  iu  lii* 

*  Baron  RcichliiiMclilc^P,  doctor  of  tluolo-y,  letters  on  the  State  of  Cliristiauitv  Id 

aud   professor  oJ    ccolosia.sticaI   historv   at    the  Inflin    Am     nlx,t*ta  «  n^*  .,«— .  "  ■  - 

univel^jilv  of  Frcihurg,  in  Lis  Proposals  for  the  ^"^*"'  &C.,  g^VCS  a  not  very  cncoUFaginC 

Ilcfonnation   of  the   German  f^aiholio   Church,  '^COUnt       Uhnstianity    appears  to  liavf 

observes,  "'Some  of  tl»e  masses  of  the  Roman  iTiade  more  progress  in   East  Tonquiu, 

Missal  are  founded  on  stories  not  suiViciently  where  there  are  780  churches  and  ^ 

authcniicaiod,  some  on  evi<leni  Ai!)les.  for  in-  monasteries.  China  and  Tonquin  together 

stance,  the  mass  ot   the  f^nce^i  Chrhtti,  of  the  «^„f„;„  ounnnnr-i    •  ••     *  ""M"'" '"P^'"^' 

Invrntio  Cnwis,  of  several  saints.  &c.     Other^  ?"^'?  »^»000  Christians.      AcconhngW 

contain  prayers  gross  in  their  expressions,  as.  for  "*®    missionary    reports    up    tO    SepL  % 

e,  Corpus  tumn,  Domine,  tiiwd  sumsi  et  1824,  tlicre  wcrc  in  China  aloue  4d^ 


instance, 


s-in^uis,  qiirni  potavi.  adiictre.it  vist'erihus  meis.  Christians,  26  Chinese  and  3  EufoneiD 

et  fac,  ut  tn  me  non  remnneat  scrl.'rum  macula,  Drioat8.and  2?)  Rplinnia  fnr  »w^v.  ...^  A^m 

qu.'m  pura  H  sanrta  refer  nmt  sacramenta.     On  ^-"^  ™  ^.  SCllOOlS  fOr  boys,  ai  d  4o  lOT 

tlie  otlicr  hajid,  how  simolo,  »)eautiful  and  touch-  ^'"^     .      ^°*7>  *  seminary  WBS  also  UWtl- 

ing:  is  the  prayer  immediately  after  the  a<lmini.s-  tuted,   in    whicll    12  scholars  are  taUfllt 

traiion  of  the  host,  quod  ore  mmsimus,  Domi-  Latin.    The  Russian  ecclesiastical  ni»* 


nr,  pura  m^nte  capiamfL^,  et  de  rnunere  temporah     SiOn,  established  in  China  in  1727    \%  DOt 

hat  nobis  renwdium  s^mpitemtim! — See  Wider     intt^nAoA    fr,w  tU^   <.^„,.».»i  ^  ^i'  ^l- 

'R'mMe    Verketzemufr.s'surht    (Leipsic.    1831),     '"^"^J^^/or  the   conversion  of  tlie  Chl- 

f).  72.  Some  maiiwain  v\\ai  \W,  Vvs^v,  VvWv  V\(%  "f^».  ^^^  ^^^  "*®  instruction  of  youn| 
clerjQT  and  ihc  conscni  of  govcnisxv^iuv,  Vv^  >JiGfc  ».>MKasi  ^\fix^men  ui  the  Chinese  kn- 
riglit  to  change  the  m'lssoA.  ^^^*   \(i\^CX^^\^^  ^^^^QEcJisd^  miflflioa 
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■dtated  in  Thibet     A  princen,  was    principally    obeenred    among   the 

an  Italian  had  converted  to  Chris-  women — a  consequence  of  the  revonition, 

appointed  him  her  first  minister,  which  shook  many  weak  minds.    The 

|uesled  of  the  Propaganda  80  mis-  missionaries  sent  by  the  congregation  were 

es  for  the  convermon  of  her  subjects,  often  merely  fanatical  preachere  of  le- 

capuchins  were  accordiogly  sent  pentance,  and  made  the  greatest  impres- 

ilendor  of  the  Catholic  worship  at-  sion  upon  the  female  sex.    Their  religious 

and  won  over  the  gentle  and  igno-  exercises,  in  the  churches  at  Paris  and 

liklren  of  nature  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  other  places,  repeatedly  produced  great 

antries  lying  on  the  Andes,  and  disturbanceof  the  public  peace.    In  1824, 

tay,    and   several    missions   have,  the  number  of  missionaries  in  their  372 

re,  been  introduced  there.     The  chapeb  amounted  to  379.    These /i^rucie 

publics  propose  to  restore  them  as  la  fai  were  enemies  of  the  charter  (be- 

I.    The  Catholic  church  has  also  cause  it  established  religious  toleration), 

great  zeal  in  endeavors  to  win  of  a  representative  government,  and  even 

le  favor  of  the  people,  and  to  re-  of  the  Gallican  church.    The  provincial 

be  lost  influence  of  the  church  in  of  the  Jesuits,  at  Paris,  who  had  a  coUe^ 

ionized  France  and  Italy.     The  in  the  village  of  Mont  Rouge,  near  Pans, 

ficfadumy  as  it  was  called,  which  exercised  a  sort  of  secret  spiritual  govem- 

»d  state  and  church   in   its  plans  ment,  which  extended  over  severu  prov- 

onv  cooperated  in  these  atteinpts.  inces  of  the    kingdom,  principally   the 

atoiy  to  the  jubilee  year  (1825),  southern  and  western,  and  was  connected 

rere  missions  in  Rome,  which  were  ^vith  the  Spanish  apostolical  junta. — Upon 

i  to  religious  exercises,  and  which  the  state  of  the  Catholic  missions,  see  the 

med  absolution.    According  to  the  Choix  des  Lettres  idifiantm  icriies  des  Mis- 

se  du  da^i  de  Franct  fovr  VAn  sions  Hrangtres  (2d  edit  of  the  above- 

a  congregation  of  missions   was  cited  Z^ttre^  ^(/i/I,  &c.,  Paris,  1824).    They 

ibed  in  France  as  eariy  as  1816^  consist  chiefly  of  geographical,  historical, 

unlike  the  old  French  seminary  political  and  literary  information,  relative 

eign  missions  (in  China,  Cochin-  to  the  missionary  countries,  China,  India, 

Tonqiiin,  Siam  and  Pondicherry),  the  Levant,  and  America. — ^Among  the 

sstined  solely  to  restore  the  Roman  Protestants  who  have  distinguished  mem- 

ic  religion  in  France  to  its  former  im-  selves  in  the  work  of  missions,  are  the 

ie.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  congri-  British,  the  Danes,  and  the  Germans.    In 

ohi  £9t.  JSfpri^  destined  for  the  service  1699,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 

lospitals  and  missions.   For  this  do-  Knowledge  was  founded    in    England  ; 

mission  in  France,  a  maison  princi-  and,  in  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 

ith  a  seminary  for  novices,  was  in-  tion  of  Christianity  in  Foreign  Parts.    In 

I,  which,  in  some  dioceses,  furnished  1704,  the  richly  endowed  Koyal  Danish 

to  the  destitute  parishes.    To  ac-  Missionary  Society  was  founded  by  Fred- 

sh,  at  the  same  time,  a  political  and  eric  IV,  which  still  continues  its  exertions 

IS  restoration,  a  crowd  of  Jesuits  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 

itered  France  with  the  Bourbons ;  and  in  whose  service  Knapp,  Zicgenbalg, 

ere  called  phts  de  lafoi ;  they  ed-  Franke,  and  others,  distinguished  theni- 

a  great  number  of  pupils,  not  only  selves.    Franke,  in  Halle,  took  the  first 

ology,    but  in  other  branches  of  steps  towanis  the  education  of  missiona- 

^dge,  and,  by  tliis  means,  kindled  a  ries ;  Ziegenbalg  established  the  first  soci- 

js  enthusiasm,  which,  in  some  in-  ety,  in  17u7 ;  and  tlie  first  report  appeared 

1^  amounted  to  fanaticism.    In  the  at*  Halle,  in  1718.    In  1794,  the  Society 

jy  of  St  Sulpicc,  at  Issy,  near  for  the  Coiiversion  of  Negro   Slaves  in 

Rich  enthusiasts  were  educated  as  the  West  Indies  was  established,  among 

laries.     They  lived  by  the  most  whose  undertakings  the  sending  of  Chris- 

jles,  and  studied  with  great  fervor,  tian  preachers  to  Southern  Africa  and 

faihers  of  the  faith  could  procure  Australia  is  particularly  worthy  of  note 

a  fix>m  the  bishops  in  general,  they  The  United  Brethren  began  their  missions 

I  a  sort  of  separate  church,  and  de-  in  1732,  and  soon  sent  missionaries  into 

1  upon  the  aumonerie,  which  was  all  parts  of  the  world.    Missionaries  have 

d  much  upon  the  same  footingon  not  only  been  sent  to  the  heatlien,  but  also 

it  existed  under  Louis  XVI.    The  to  ignorant  and  mistaken  Christians ;  and 

of  this  religious  connexion  took  the  whole  system  has,  undoubtedly,  con- 
age  of  that  tendency  to  mysticism  tributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  goa- 

prevaiied  in  Europe,  and  which  pel,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
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the  choice  of  persons  and  means  of  instnic-  without  acknowledging  himself  a  membsr 
tion,  and  in  the  objects  proposed  and  the  of  any  established  church,  entered,  under 
institutions  founded,  many  mistakes  have  the  character  of  a  Biblical  Cliriatian,  into 
been  committed,  through  partial  views  or  the  service  of  this  society,  which  sent  hin 
misdirected  zeal.  As  the  English  find  to  Asia :  at  Baasora,  he  had  diseiMioDi 
Christianity  the  most  effectual  means  of  'with  the  Sal>ians,  or  Chrisciaiiii  of  8l 
ci\ilization,  particularly  in  tlieir  colonies,  John,  which  are  printed  in  the  Jewish 
the  govenunent  has  aided  the  missionary  Expositor.  12.  The  Eklinburgh  MiaBkn- 
socictics  in  their  objects.  Among  the  ary  Society,  founded  1796,  luia  roimoi 
religious  associations  in  Great  Britain,  in  Tartaiy,  and  in  the  Susoo  couDtrv,  a 
which  collect  yearly  about  £400,000  by  theneighborhoodof  Sierra  Leone.  I^nm 
voluntary  contributions,  are  the  following :  1701  to  1817,  11  missionary  societjas  (5 
1.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  found-  in  England ;  1  in  Scotland ;  1  in  Dea- 
ed  1795,  which  has  253  branches  in  all  mark ;  1  in  Oermany^4hat  of  the  United 
parts  of  the  world.  2.  Tiie  Church  Mis-  Brethren ;  3  in  the  U.  States)  founded 
sionary  Society,  for  Africa  and  the  East,  10  missions,  which,  in  1819,  occupied  439 
which  sup[)orts  80  missionaries  in  45  missionaries,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
places.  3.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga-  the  United  Brethren,  and  903  of  wfaon 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  were  supported  by  the  British  socieiiei^ 
has  confined  itst^lf  principally  to  North  85  by  the  German,  and  37  by  the  mat- 
America,  and  employed,  in  1823,  over  80  ties  in  the  U.  States.  They  also  supponed 
missionaries.  4.  The  London  Auxiliaiy  a  great  numl)er  of  physicians,  tamien, 
Society  in  Aid  of  the  Jiaptist  Highland  lalxireFS,  and  their  faimlics.  More  thn 
Mission.  5.  The  Home  Mit^ionury  Soci-  150  missionaries  labored  in  Asia,  abo\'e  70 
ety,  founded  in  1811),  has  25  missionaries  in  Africa,  and  above  200  in  America.  Id 
preaching  in  206  villages ;  50  Sunday  1824,  the  whole  number  of  misBiooariei 
schools,  containing  28S^  children  ;  and  exceeded  500,  of  whom  370  were  wp- 
labors  to  fonn  village  Hbraries.  This  so-  ported  by  the  Britisli.  In  Paris,  the  Cal- 
ciety  wos  very  necessar)',  as  there  were  vintstic  and  Lutheran  churches  united  to 
found  to  be  314  villages  with  110,344  fbnn  a  missionary  society.  Their  object, 
souls,  in  England,  destitute  of  religious  however,  has  been  not  so  much  the  con- 
instruction,  a.  The  London  Association  version  of  the  heathen  as  the  iustnictKNi 
in  Aid  of  the  Moravian  Missions,  which  of  poor  children,  and  they  have  already 
employs  161  missionaries.  7.  The  Wes-  opened  schools  for  several  thouaaod  chil- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionory  Society,  which  dren.  In  Gennany,  where  the  United 
has  more  than  50  regular  missionaries,  and  Brethren  educate  most  of  tlie  niissionariei 
over  25,100  proselytes,  priuci])ally  among  for  their  own  and  other  niissioua,  there 
the  slaves  in  the  colonies.  Its  schools  are  also  societies  for  the  education  of  niis- 
contain  over  8000  childniu.  It  also  main-  sionaries  in  Berlin,  Basil,  and  other  places, 
tains  missionaries  ut  Paris,  and  in  the  which  obtain  their  funds  for  iusinictioB 
south  of  Fiunce.  8.  The  Baptist  Mission-  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  Berlin 
ary  Society  (1792)  has  more  than  10,000  Missionary  Union,  establbhed  by  tlie  kinf 
children,  iji  the  East  Indies,  under  its  di-  of  Prussia  in  November,  1823,  numbered 
rection.  9.  The  Missionary  and  Tract  then  over  300  contributorR.  The  British 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  societies  also  support  an  institution  for  the 
founded  in  1821.  10.  Continental  So-  education  of  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leonf. 
ciety  incor[)orated  in  1818  ;  ihey  have  Among  tlie  means  by  which  ni^onaiY 
11  missions.  11.  A  Loudon  Society  for  societies  aim  to  accomplish  their  objects 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  one  is  the  translation  and  distribution  of 
which  sends  missionaries  to  Poland  and  the  Bible.  (See  Bible  Societies.)  M- 
Holland ;  and  a  Ladies'  Missionary  So-  though  the  iudgment  of  the  missionanes, 
ciety  instituted  for  similar  purf>os(.\s,  which  especially    m  the   East   Indicsi,  has  not 


Ilallt;,  dcsciMided   frojn  Jewish  parents,    countries.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Soci- 


who  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  church,  ety  islands,  particularly  those  of  Oubrite 
insti'ucted  in  Tiihingon,  and  at  Rome,  in  (q.  v.),  have  embraced  Christianit}',  and 
tlie  Scminarium  Roinanuin^  where,  having  much  progress  has  also  lieen  made  in  the 
expressed  doubts  ot^tiie  infallibility  of  the  Sandwich  islands  by  tho  American  and 
pop(>,  he  was  thrown  inlo  pnsou*.  \\^\Wiv  llu^Ush  missionaries,  and  books  have  been 
Je/{   the  Roman  CulUoUc   cViutcX^  iii\di^   \vvi\JC>^«^m>^<(sa  W^&a^    Similar  re- 
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ive  attended  the  labors  of  tbe  Wes-  aionaries  have  sometimes  united  with  tlieir 

If  ethodiste.  in  the  East  Indies,  as,  main  object  an  attention  to  the  ethnognr 

tance,  at  Trincomalee  and  Colom-  phy  and  geoffraphy  of  the  countiy,  which 

the  island  of  Ceylon.    A  school  deserves  the  highest  commendation— such 

en  established  bv  them,  for  the  as  Loskiel  in  North  America,  and  tiie 

)U8  instruction  of  poor  Cingalese  Danish  missionary  Monrad,  who  was  in 

n.    Among  the  most  active  pro-  Africa  from  1805  to  1809,  and  published 

of  Christian  civilization,  in  the  Materials  for  a  Description  of  the  Coasts 

East  Indies,  by  the  esuiblishment  of  of  Guinea   (Copenhagen,    1822).     The 

IS  and  schools,  was  Dr.  Middleton,  missionaries  have  also  rendered  great  ser- 

ofCalcutta,  who  died  in  1823.    Dif-  vice  to  the  study  of  languages,  as,  for 

ects  have  supported  missionaries  in  example,  in  the  work  of  Blumhardt  (in- 

le  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Madras,  specter  of  the  missionary  school  at  Basle), 

A  and  Bombay,  without  any  inter-  Comparative  Observations  upon  the  Con- 

B  fit>m  sectarian  disputes,  and  have  nexiou  between  the  Indian  Languages, 

one  another  with  the  utmost  cor-  which  are  almost  all  related  to  the  San- 

For  the  better  promotion  of  their  scrit  (Basle,  1819|.    In  the  conversion  of 

n  object,  the  Danish  East  Indian  the   South   sea  islanders,  the  American 

has  even  nven  up  to  the  English  and  Enslish  missionaries  have  been  veiy 

for  the  rromouon  of  Christian  successful.  The  spiritual  head  of  Chris- 
ddge,  11  societies  of  native  Chris-  tian  Australia,  Marsden,  is  one  of  the  most 
bout  Tranquebar,  in  establishing  intelligent  missionaries.  He  does  not  at- 
the  Danish  missionary  Schwartz  tempt  to  convert  savages  without  prepara- 
;n  very  active.  The  Knclish  Ben-  tioo,  but  provides  for  their  instruction, 
sionary  Society  has  also  been  very  and  endeavors  to  guard  against  the  new 
n  the  East  Indies.  According  to  vices  which  attend  the  beginninss  of  civ- 
report  (1823),  it  had  erected  rour  ilization.     (See  New  South   WcdtM^  and 

and  schools.  Attached  to  one  N<ew  Zeakmd,)  Among  the  latest  mis- 
schools  there  is  a  printing-office,  sions  of  the  United  Brethren  (see  UnUed 
ch  117,000  copies  of  the  Holy  Brethren,  and  Qreenland),  that  established 
res,  in  English  and  the  native  among  the  Calmuck  tribes  deserves  to  be 
<,  have  beenprinted  at  the  expense  mentioned.  They  sent  two  missionaries, 
society.  The  condition  of  the  Zwick  and  Schill,  from  Sarepta,  in  l£fii3, 
wish  missionary  society,  at  Seram-  to  the  Calmucks,  among  whom,  by  the 
I  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  which  aid  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  (which 
particularly  to  the  instruction  of  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  Cal- 
1  and  Mussulman  boys,  is  repre-  muck),  they  distributed  tlie  Holv  Scrip- 
D  be  favorable.  From  their  prinung-  tures.  Their  report  is  given  in  the  Bibli- 
ransbdons  of  the  whole  or  parts  calJoumal,pubuiBhedatPeterBbuiY(18GMl 
Holy  Scriptures  have  been  issued  The  great  opposition  of  tlie  CaJmucK 
Dguages  of  Central  India.  Among  priests,  however,  induced  the  khans  to 
g^h  missionaries  at  Serampore,  threaten  an  emigration,  and  tlie  mission 
n,  the  celebrated  author  or  the  was  siven  up  from  political  views.  On 
Sudeoy   has   particulariy    distin-  the  omer  hand,  the  missionary  Corruthers 

himself  by  his  researches  in  exerted  himself,  with  great  zeal,  in  the 
literature.  The  great  number  of  conversion  of  the  Tartars  in  the  Crimea, 
68,  especially  in  Malabar,  is  a  and  a  new  station  has  been  established  on 
apediment  to  the  success  of  the  the  Caucasus.  The  whole  number  of 
uies,  who,  it  is  desirable,  should  be  missions  of  the  United  Brethren  cost,  in 
operate  by  precept  as  well  as  by  1823,  about  $33,000,  bemdes  the  support 
} ;  and  many  local  obstacles-— the  of  55  retired  missionaries  and  53  children. 
if  the  Bramins,  the  division  into  The  society  receives  the  largest  contribu- 
le^—ere  also  impediments  in  then:  tions  from  Holland,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
ut  their  schools,  and  the  simplicity  den.  Concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
lives,  tend  to  improve  the  char-  Jews  to  Christianity,  in  London,  Beriin, 
'  die  natives.  Of  South  Afirica,  Petersburg,  Dresden,  Breslau,  Minden, 
be  chief  missionary  station  (since  Konigsberg,  Posen,  &C.,  the  fiiBt  public 
Bethelsdorf;  and  where  the  United  report  of  the  Berlin  Society,  established 
a  DOW  support  missions  at  three  in  1829;  appeartMl  in  1824.  It  has  issued 
lee  Latrobe),  an  agent  of  the  Brit-  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
nonary  Society— Campbell— has  ment,  in  the  Hebrew  langua^  and  aent  a. 
D  account  (London,  1815).    Mis-  nuanonary  loxhe  1^o>^iSd  ^c^n^  ^\tf^  \a&l 
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succeeded  in  gaining  attention  in  more  aons  in  the  West  Indies,  North  Ameriei 

than  one  synagogue.    There  are,  at  pres-  and  South  Afirica.    According  to  the  7U 

ent,  in  Germany,  over  30  missionary  and  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Evan- 

auxiliory    missionary  societies,  who  are  gelical  Misnoiiary  Societies  in  the  Ea« 

connected  with  the  missionary  society  of  Indies,   there  are   now  upon   the  maiD 

Bash}.    The  Basle  society  issues  a  litho-  land  of  India  49  misBioiiB^  12  on  Ceylon, 

grapJied  corre8|)ondence ;  other  societies,  and  tliree  on  otiier  ishinds.     In  Ceykm 

at  Hamburg,  Luipsic,  Berlin,  &c.,  publish  there  ore    75    iniasiouary  flchools,  with 


missionary    society. ,  ... ,   ^  «. 

missionary    st^hool   established   at  Basle  1829 — 30,  $l(Hyj32d :    American   Baptifit 
(1816)  not  only  eiiucates  the  pupils  (of  Board  of  Foreien  Missiona,  founded  in 
whom,  in  1824,  tliere  were  33,  m  four  1814 ;  income,  1830,  912,000 :  Board  of 
classes,  instructed  in  all  depunments  of  Missions  of  the  General  AsseniUy,  fouod- 
theology;  in  the  explanation  of  scriptural  ed]818;  income,  1830,  $12^632 :  Method- 
passages  fn>m  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  in  ist  Missionary  Society  ( 1819),  income,  1830^ 
the  Latin,  ?]nglish  and  Arabic  tongues ;  in  $13,128 ;  American  Home  Miasionaiy  So- 
the  comparison  of  the  Koran  with  the  ciety  (1826),  income,  1(^,^)3,229.    The 
precepts   of  the    Bible  ;    in    geography,  whole  income  of  the  various  MusioniiT, 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy ;  in  Tract,  Education,  and  Bible  societiet,  lor 
rhetoric,  singing    and  drawing)  for  the  1830,  was  aliout  $500,000.    The  Amefi- 
Englisb  and   Dutch  missions,    but    has  can  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  Yvk  u 
also,  since  1822,  maintained  missionaries  stations  in  India,  one  at  Canton,  four  in 
ut  its  own  expense,  at  tlie  stations  on  the  the  Mediterranean,  six  in   the  Sandwich 
Caspian  and  Black  seas.    One  of  these  islands,  and  35  among  the  Indians  of  the 
missionaries,  Aug.  Dietrich,  has  under-  U.  States,  employing  59  missioDaries,  and 
token,  with  Mr.  Macpherson,  tlie  superin-  175  asnstant   missionaries.      The  board 
tcndence  of  tlie  Persian  truuslution  of  the  has  printing  cstablishnnents  at  Bomlny, 
New  Testuinent,  and  has  also  superintend-  Malta,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  froin 
ed  the  publication  of  several  biblical  ex-  which  the  Bible  has  been  issued  in  eleven 
tracts  and  precrpts  into  the  Persiun  Ian-  languages.      The  numl>er  of  scholius  in 
guajrt*,  and  trall^*Iated  the  work  of  Grotius  their  schools  is  47,550.     The  ezpenditinr 
on  the  truth  of  tbc  (yhristiun  religion  into  during  the  20  years  from  its  foundatioti 
Arabic.  The  missionary  8<*Jiool  established  was  $915,750.    The  annual  f«pons  of  the 
at  Berlin,  nndor  the  direction  of  the  ))reach-  different  soi'ieties  contain  all  the  nec(*«Kan' 
erJunickc  (1  HOC),  has  tdready  sent  more  infonnation  relative  to  their  means  and  sue* 
than  20  pupils  to  the  East  Indies,  Sierra  cess.    Besides  the  works  already  referml 
Leone  and  the  Cape.     The  Russian  gov-  to  in  the  article,  the  reader  may  consuk 
emmont  has  employed,  in  the  German  Lonl's  History  of  Missionsi,  and  Brewns 
colonii^  j)lauted  alwut  30  years  ago,  from  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christiauitv. 
Odessa    to    Gandscha    in    Georgia,  and  Missilonoui.     (See  Missfflanghi,) 
Astmchan,   missionaries    from  &sle,  as  Mississippi,   the   largest  river  of  the 
colonial  preachers,  who  have  the  spiritual  U.  States,  and  one  of  tlie  largest  in  the 
charge  of  the  Germans,  and  endeavor  world,  rises  in  about  lat.   49^,  and  kw. 
likewise  to  operate  on  the  adherents  of  96°  47',  and  flows  south-south-east  till  it 
tlie  old  EasUini  sects,  particularly  the  Ar-  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat  29°()'. 
meniaus,  and  to  gain  access  to  the  Moham-  and  Ion.  89°  30^.    The  length  is  usual! v 
medans  among  the  Persians.    The  trans-  given  at  3000  mikss ;  some  make  it  Ikv. 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  into  modem  We  speak  without  reference  to  the  giMt 
Persian,  by  the  missionary  Martin,  has  branch  of  it  called  MissourL    The  conn- 
been  distributed,  and  eagerly,  but  secretly  try  in  which  the  moat  northern  brancbn 
read.    To  effect  these  objects,  the  Rus-  of  tlie  Mississippi  have  Uieir  rise,  b  id 
sion  emperors  have  conferred  privileges,  elevated    table    kmd,    abounding    with 
not  only  on  the  Scottish  missionary  colo-  marslies  and  lakes,  that  are  filled  widi 
nies  at  Kara,  but  also  on  the  evangelical  wild  rice.    From  the  same  plateau  flow 
missionary  colony  established  (1822)  in  the  numerous  braoches  of  Red  river  and 
the  Caucjisian  village  of  Schuschi,  prin-  other  streams,  which  fall  into  lake  Wio- 
ci pally   inhabited  by   Armenians.      The  nifieck,  and  thence  flow  into  HudsouV 
MoFUviau  United  BrelXxrcu  t\o>n  wreivXa^  ^^.   \\.  ia  not  easvto  deckle  which  of 
171  preachers  of  tlie  gosv^V  '^  ^  ^'^'^  ^^  \xa\sinQKA  vssb&l  Ni&ua  of  this  tabk 
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houU  be  honored  as  the  principal  are  many  and  laxge  outlets,  but  no  oooad- 

of  the  Mi8MBipp^  for  trnveUen  erable  streams  flowinff  into  it    Onlvibur 

t  agreed  in  determining  which  of  or  Aye  miles  below  IM  river,  the  Atcha- 

merous  streams  flowing  from  these  fiJaya  carries  ofi^   at  some  seasons,  as 

is  the  main  river.    We  follow  Mr.  much  water  as  the  Red  river  brings  in. 

leraft^  map  in  giving  the  latitude  A  little  below  the  town  of  Baton  fik»uge, 

Dgimde  of  La  Bush  lake  to  the  ex-  on   the  eastern   side,   flows  out   bajou 

source  of  the  Mississippi.    Aflcr  a  Manshac,  or  Ibberville  river,  and  passes 

ig  course  of  neariy  700  miles,  its  through    lakes   Maurepas,    Ponchartrain 

I  are  precipitated  over  St  Anthony's  and  £>rgne,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    Ba- 

i  cataract  of  16  or  17  feet  perpen-  you  Plaquemine  and  bayou  La  Fourche 

r.     About  12  miles   above   these  flow  out  from  the  western  side  before  we 

I  receives  St  Peter's  river  from  tlie  come  to  New  Orleans;  but  there  is  no 

irhich  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  outlet  below  the  city  till  we  arrive  at  the 

.lal  river.    The  width  of  the  Missis-  divisions  which  form  the  four  nnouths  of 

for  12  miles  above  St  Anthony's  the  MississippL    FromtheftllsofSt  An- 

is  about  half  a  mile.    Below  the  thony  to  a  few  miles  below  the  river  Des 

L  is  contracted,  for  some  distance,  to  Moines,  tlie  Mississippi  is  about  half  a 

ard&     The    large    and    navij^le  mile    broad.     Below  the  nqpids  which 

dries  which  it  aflerwords  receives,  occur  at  this  place,  its  'average-  breadth, 

numerous  tliat  we  can  only  men-  before  it  receives  the  Missouri,  is  a  full 

few  of  tlie  principal    About  lati-  mile ;  and  its  transparent  waters,  its  gen- 

4%  the  St  Croix  comes  hi  from  the  tie  current,  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 

-aid  to  be  navigal>le  by  boats  200  islands,  the  variety  and  magnificence  of 

In  42P,  the  Wisconsin,  also  from  the  natural  scenery  upon  its  borders,  ren- 

ist,  opens  an  eosv  communication  der  it  admirable  beyond  description.    Its 

the  waters  which   flow  into  lake  current  here  is  about  two  miles  an  hour, 

e^n.    Near  40°,  on  the  west  side,  is  and  its  average  depth  is  about  four  feet 

*e8   Moines,   150  yards  wide,  and  Where  the  Mississippi  receives  the  Mis- 

ible  by  boats  for  a  creat  distance,  souri,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.    The 

'  enters  the  Illinois  from  the  east,  moudi  of  the  Missouri  is  about  half  a 

ards  wide,  navigable  by  boats  for  mile  wide.    When  these  are  united,  they 

than  300  miles.    A  little  below  39^,  constitute  a  stream  that  is  about  three 

lighty  Missouii  comes  in  from  the  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  very  deep, 

which  is  lx>th  longer  and  broader  with  muddy  waters,  and  a  furious,  boiling 

he  Missisappi  above  their  junction,  current     Its  average  width,  during  the 

mparts   its  own    character  to  the  remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  exceed  a 

I  below.    In  38°,  the  Kaskaskias  en-  mile.    The  influx  of  the  other  mighty 

om  the  east,  which  traverses  a  most  rivere  only  uicreases  its  depth  and  the 

tfiil  country,  and  is  navigable  more  boiling  and  whiriin^  motion  of  its  waters. 

100  miles.    Between  37^  and  36^,  Its  m^ial  current  is  about  four  miles  an 

agnificent  Ohio  also  comes  in  from  hour,  but  it  is  often  much  greater.    We 

St    This  is  much  the  largest  eastern  know  not  that  it  has  been  sounded  in 

b.    On  the  west  side,  tetween  35°  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  any  estimate 

1%  is  the  St  Francis,  which  is  200  of  its  averaffe  depth.    At  Natchez,  about 

Wkle,  and  is  supposed  to  be  navisa-  400  miles  nnom  its  mouth,  we  have  fine- 

0  miks.    White  river  entera  on  die  ouently  heard  it  stated  that  its  depth  is 

■de,  m  about  34°,  and  is  supposed  to  round  to  be  from  100  to  150  feet.    Be- 

)0  miles  long.    Between  34°  and  33°,  tween  New  Orleans  and  its  mouths,  we 

ikansas  comes  also  firom  the.  west  have  seen  a  large  anchor  dropped  three 

iOO  yards  wide,  and  supposed  to  be  times  by  a  vessel  descending  with  the 

miles  long.    Between  3SP  and  32°  is  current,  at  places  ftr  distant  firom  each 

aaoo,  on  the  eastern  side,  between  other,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  bottom, 

nd  800  vards  wide.    A  titde  above  in  either  case,  with  less  than  60  fiuh- 

le  Bad  nver  comes  in  from  the  west  oms  of  cable.    In  estimatmg  the  wklth 

leariv  as  long,  and  brings  as  much  of  the  river,  we  refer  to  the  space  between 

as  the  Aricansas.    Here  the  Missis-  the  banks  of  its  regular  channeL     At 

cairies  its  greatest  volume  of  water,  every  flood,  it  overspreads  a  vast  country, 

above  Red  river,  in  hiffh  floods,  principally  on  its  western  side,  which  is 

escapes  from  .the  Misausippi  on  from  10  to  50  miles  m  breadth  through 

rest  side,  in   many  pkces,  which  the  hist  500  miles  of  its  course :  and  roost 

VBUuns ;  and  below  Red  river,  there  of  the  water  which  oiveTflo^m  halom  RmL 
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river  goes  to  the  ^1f  of  Mexico,  without  power  of  its  current,  and  the  numerous 
returning  to  the  nver.  The  countiy  thus  trees  which  it  dialodfjes  on  its  banks,  and 
overflowed  is  generally  without  any  liab-  bears  away  m  its  tide.  Steam-boats  are 
itable  spots,  but  is  covered  with  cypress,  admirably  fitted  to  avoid  these  dangers; 
cotton-wood,  or  coarse  grass ;  and  its  and  the  navigation  above  New  Orieans  is 
waters  abound  with  alligators.  After  the  every  year  becoming  more  confined  to 
Mississippi  receives  the  Missouri,  its  tliem.  Flat  boats  stiU  brine  down  much 
course  is  so  serpentine,  as  to  present  veiy  produce,  but  no  other  veaseb  than  eteam- 
few  **  reaches,**  or  places  where  it  is  so  boats  are  often  seen  ascending. — ^For  a 
straight,  that  an  extent  of  three  or  four  more  fiill  description  of  this  mighty  river, 
miles  can  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  many  and  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  with 
places,  the  low  alluvial  tract  on  its  borders  great  pleasure  refer  tne  reader  to  Flinfs 
is  30  or  40  miles  in  breadth.  The  boun-  Geography  of  that  countiy.  A  consider- 
daries  of  this  river- valley  are  called  bluffs;  able  part  of  this  description  has  been  st- 
and these  are  oflen  very  steep,  and  some-  lected  from  that  excellent  work. 
times  200  or  300  feet  in  height  In  scv-  Mississippi  ;  one  of  the  U.  States  of 
eral  places,  the  river  ranges,  for  a  con-  America,  between  30^  and  SSP  N.  laL, 
siderable  distance  near  these  bluffs,  alter-  and  88P  and  9P  W.  k>n.  Its  average 
nately  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and,  in  length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  average 
a  few  places,  it  leaves  the  whole  alluvial  breadth  160 ;  square  miles,  45,760.  It  is 
tract  on  one  side.  From  the  sources  of  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  esst 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  by  Alabama,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
annual  flood  ordinarily  commences  in  and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  Louiaaiia 
March,  and  does  not  subside  till  tlie  last  and  the  Mississippi  river.  Miariasippi  and 
of  May ;  and  its  medial  height  is  15  feet  Alabama  consQtuted  one  state  tin  1817. 
Between  the  Missouri  and  the  mouth  of  Population  of  both  in  1800,  8350 ;  iii 
the  Ohio,  the  annual  flood  is  25  feet.  For  1810,  40,353.  Population  of  Mississippi 
a  great  distance  below  this  point,  it  is  50  alone  in  1816,  45^29;  in  1820,  75,44o; 
feet;  but  it  subsides  above  Natchez,  and  white males,23^286;white females,  18^390; 
thence  gradually  to  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  river,  slaves,  32,814  :  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
At  Baton  Rouge  it  is  about  30  feet,  and  culture,  22;033 ;  in  manufiustures,  650 ;  ia 
alK)ut  12  at  New  Orieans.  Between  the  commerce,  291 ;  militia,  5^292.  In  189Q, 
Missouri  and  Ohio,  the  most  shallow  parts  there  were  38,497  white  males ;  32,121 
of  the  channel  have  six  feet  of  water  white  females ;  33,072  iiiaie  slaves ;  3St^ 
when  it  is  lowest  Thence  to  the  St  females  slaves;  292  free  colored  inides; 
Francis,  there  are  several  slioal  places,  237  free  colored  females;  total,  136,d0ii. 
where,  at  low  water,  pilots  are  ()erplexed  There  are  several  distinct  ranges  of  bills, 
to  find  a  sufficient  depth.  Below  that  of  moderate  elevation,  besides  a  singular 
point,  Uicre  is  no  difficulty  for  vessels  of  any  succession  of  eminences  called  blufi, 
draught,  except  to  iind  and  preserve  the  which,  in  some  cases,  approach  to  tlie 
right  clianneL  There  are  no  tides  in  the  river,  and  at  other  places,  are  seen  seve- 
Mississippi.  A  variation  of  a  few  inches  in  ral  miles  from  it  On  the  border  of  the 
the  height  of  tlie  water  is  generally  ob-  river  are  those  called  fFalnul  HUU,  Gtxad 
served  during  the  night,  and  sometimes  Gulf,  Natchez,  WhUt  Cliffs  and  Lojlus 
during  the  day ;  hut  even  at  the  verv  Heights,  Two  ranses  of  liills  divide  the 
mouths  of  die  river,  the  water  is  at  all  state  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  and  sepa- 
tiines  fresh,  and  no  ebb  and  flood  are  rate  it  into  sectional  divisions.  In  ad- 
seen  corresponding  with  Uiosc  of  the  sea.  vancing  fiom  the  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
The  muddy  waters  of  the  river  are  })er-  sippi,  there  is  every  where,  at  a  greater  or 
ceivcd  by  tliose  who  approach  it,  when  less  distance  fix>m  the  river,  an  appearancf 
the  mariner  is  still  out  of  sight  of  land,  of  bluflfk,  whicli,  when  mountecl,  spread 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  here  out  into  a  kind  of  table  sur&ce,  wa\iiig 
given,  that  the  Mi8sis8i})pi  is  not  to  be  es-  agreeably ;  but,  in  many  instances.,  the 
timated  by  its  apparent  magnitude,  but  richest  table  lands  have  preci]Htoiu 
by  the  pro<Iigious  number  and  size  of  Uie  benches,  which  expose  the  land  to  be 
rivers  whose  waters  it  receives.  Tlie  iin-  washed,  and  divided  by  deep  ravines 
mense  valley  of  which  it  receives  the  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  inbab- 
watcrs,  extends  from  the  Alleghany  to  ited  by  die  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  the 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  latitude  land  rises  into  pleasant  and  renilar  undu- 
49°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  29°.  Its  lations.  The  soil  is  deep,  black,  and  rich : 
navigation  is  at  all  times  attended  with  and,  in  its  natural  state,  both  here  and  in 
some  danger,  on  account  of  the  raging  tiie  more  southern  parts  of  the  stole,  much 
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covered  with  cane-brake.    The  is  generally  best  suited  to  the  growth  of 

inhabited  by  the  Chickasaws,  in  cotton.    Its  western  border  is  so  much  ez- 

th-west  part  of  the  state,  is  charm-  posed  to  inundation,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 

ariegated  with  swells  and  valleys  pected  to  be  verv  hedthy  until  levees  are 

t  fertility,  and  abounds  with  fine  raised  to  keep  the  great  river  within  its 

In  the  lower  pans  of  Miasissip-  proper  banks.    In  the  roost  fertile  parts  of 

lering  on  the  river,  neither  rocks,  the  state,  the  forests  present  an  immense 

of  any  size,  nor  even  gravel,  are  growth  of  oak,  hickoiy,  lime,  sassafras, 

len  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cotton- wood,  magnolia,,  poplar,  and  other 

places  are  exceptions  to  mis  re-  valuable  trees ;  and  the  swamps  abound 

>ut,  in  other  parts,  a  person  may  with  cypress.    In  moist  land,  the  trees  are 

I  a  day's  journey  without  finding  covered  with  long  moss,  hanging  oilen 

DCS  which  have  not  been  brought  five  or  six  feet  m>m  the  branches,  and 

stant  places.    In  general,  the  sur-  giving  to  the  forests  a  veiy  singular  imd 

this  state  is  most  agreeably  diver-  rather  gloomy  appearance.    The  palmetto 

ith  ridges,  hills  and  valleys,  and  is  seen  in  the  southern  section,  and  the 

is  remarkably  fertile.    The  Mis-  familv  of  laurels  in  various  paits.    The 

river  washes  the  whole  western  laurel  magnolia  (magnoHa  grand^kfru)  is 

of  the  state.     Following  its  very  frequently  seen  in  great  perfection ;  and 

nring  course,  this  distance  is  about  the  forests  abound  with  beautiful  flowers, 

les.    The  curves  of  the  river  often  which  remind  the  northern  traveller  that 

t  back  with  very  little  progress,  he  has  entered  upon  a  new  climate.    The 

course  of  seven  or  eiffht  lei^es.  sugar-cane  grows  only  on  the  southern 

eater  part  of  this  long  Tine  of  river  bordera  of  tl^  state.    The  orange' and  the 

onsists  of  inundated  swamps,  sel-  live-oak  are  principally  confined  to  the 

een  except  by  people  travelling  lower  waters  of  the  Pasca^oula  and  Peari 

river.    These  swamps  are  gene-  riven.    In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  tdhac- 

overed  with  dense  forests.     The  co,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indigo, 

is  the  kirgeet  river  that  ^  has  its  squashes^  melons,  plums  and  peaches  will 
course  in  mis  state.  The  Peari  is  grow  well ;  but  excepting  maize,  peaches, 
1  importance,  and  traverses  the  melons,  potatoes,  and  squashes,  they  are 
of  the  state  from  north  to  south,  but  little  cultivated.  Grapes  of  vaiiooa 
egislative  efforts  have  beeu  made  kinds  grow  wild,  and  the  vines  are  seoi, 
rove  its  nayiffation.  The  Pasca-  in  great  numbers,  hanging  fix>m  the 
ises  in  lat.  33^  and  has  a  course  of  branches  of  the  highest  trees,  like  the 
Um  before  it  entere  the  gulf  of  ropes  of  a  ship.  Many  of  them  are  two 
).  It  is  capable  of  consulerable  or  three,  and  some  are  six  or  eight  inches 
ion.  At  its  mouth,  it  widens  into  in  diameter.  Almost  every  species  of  the 
n  bay,  on  which  stands  the  town  grape  would  probably  come  to  maturity 
tasoula,  whither  many  people  fh)m  m  this  state.  But  the  principal  attention 
>rieans  resort  during  the  sickly  of  the  Mississippians  is  directed  to  the 
I.  The  Big  Black  has  a  course  of  growth  of  cotton.  This  is  the  grand  sta- 
les, and  is  navigable  for  boats  50  pie  of  the  state.  Although  its  price  has 
It  enters  the  MisBissippi  just  diminished  neariy  two  thirds  within  a 
Grand  gulf.  Hie  Homochitto  is  few  years,  yet  it  is  more  profitable  than 
considerable  river,  and  flows  into  any  otlier  production.  Most  of  the  good 
ssissippi  above  fort  Adams.  The  plantera  raise  Indian  com  enough  for  their 
[vera  and  creeks  are  comparatively  own  use,  and  also  raise  hogs  enough  to 

l%e  quantiw  of  land  embraced  supply  them  with  bacon.    These  are  the 

the  state  is  31,074,234  acres.    Of  principal  and  most  wholesome  articles  of 

le  Indians  still    claim   11,514,517  food  fbrthisclimate,  but  the  wealthy  plant- 

ind  the  U.  Suites  claim  16,885,7'60  ere  are  suppUed  with  an  abundance  of  the 

leaving  onW  2,673;957  acres  prop-  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.    Apples 

lonffing  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  peare  grow  imperfectly  in  a  few  pkces. 

ippi  has  only  about  30  miles  of  Probably  tbev  might  flourish  on  some  of 

ist,  and  has  no  harbor  except  Pasca-  the  northern  highlands.    Natchez  is  much 

Along  the  coast  are  a  few  islands  the  largest  town,  and  the  principal  seat  of 

I  importance.    Back  from  the  coast,  commercial  transactions.    Montkello  is  a 

untry,  for  a  considerable  distance,  pleasant,  flourishing  village  on  Peari  river, 

idy,  level,  pine  forest;  but  this  part  and  was  lately  the  seat  of  government, 

state  is  healthy,  and  the  timber  is  Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  has 

aluable.    The  climate  of  this  state  been  selected  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
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govemraeot     It  has  a  central,  healtliy  sippi.     Including  the  valleys  of  tbeie 

and  pleasant  situation,  but  has  not  yet  Be|)arate  streams,  the  great  Valley  of  the 

many  inhabitants.    Vicksburg,  below  the  Mississippi  is  bounded  south  by  the  gulf 

Walnut  Hills,  on  the  Mississippi,  has  risen  of  Mexico,  and  extends  on  the  south-east 

lip  within  a  few  years,  and  has  already  be-  to  cape  Florida.     Running  akmg  that 

come  a  place  of  great  trade.    Greenyille,  cape  m  a  northern  direction,  the  boun- 

Woodvillc  and  Winchester  are  flourish-  daiy  on  the  east  passes  those  table  dsTS- 

ing  villages.    Gibson  Post  is  a  village  of  tions  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 

considerable  importance ;  it  is  situated  on  Mobile  and  Tombi^^foee  fix>m  those  of  the 

bayou    Pierre,    about   35   miles    above  rivers  of  East  Flonda.    Thence  runnios 

Natchez.     Shieldsborough,  on  the  west  through  the  country  of  what  are  called 

side  of  the  bay  of  St  Louis,  is  often  re-  tlie    Indian  nations,    and    touching  the 

sorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Or-  north-western  extremity  of  CSeorgia,  the 

leans  during  the  sickly  months.     War-  eastern  boundary  becomes  plainly  de- 

rcnton  is  another  dirivmg  village  on  the  fined    by    the    Alleghany     mountaiiu. 

Mississippi,  from  which  large  quantities  of  There  are  no  mountains  or  ridges  on  the 

cotton  are  exi>orted.    There  are  ample  north,  to  mark  a  general   boundary  be- 

EubUc  funds  for  the  endowment  of  schools,  tween  this  Valley  and  the  basins  of  the 
ut  die  blessings  of  education  are  not  lakes,  or  between  the  waten  of  the  Blis- 
generally  diffused.  The  legislature  has  sissippi  and  those  which  flow  northward 
done  litde  towards  requiriu^^  the  establish-  into  lake  Winnipeck,  Hudson^  bay,  and 
ment  and  support  of  suitable  schools,  the  Arctic  ocean ;  but  the  Valley  is  to  be 
This  is  also  true  of  most  of  tlie  Southern  considered  as  terminating  on  the  nonh, 
and  Western  States ;  and  a  large  part  of  where  it  begins  to  receive  its  waten. 
the  children  are  consequently  but  imper-  The  western  boundary  is,  for  the  most 
fecdy  educated.  An  institution,  called  a  part,  distinctlv  marked  by  the  Rooky 
college,  has  been  incorporated  at  Shields-  mountains.  One  of  the  southern  nd^ 
borough.  Jefferson  college  is  at  Wash-  of  these  mountains  divides  the  waters  of 
ington,  six  miles  from  Natchez.  Schools  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  firom  those  of 
of  good  reputation  have  been  supported  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  travenes  the 
at  Natchez,  Woodvilie  and  Monticello.  Mexican  states  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  to 
The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  low  marahes  and  prairies  on  the  gulf 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Catlio-  of  Mexico.  Thus  tlie  Valley  of  the 
lies  and  EpiscofMUians.  The  princi[)al  Mississippi  extends  twenty  degrees  in 
tribes  of  Indians  are  tlie  Choctaws  and  latitude,  without  including  cape  Flori'ia, 
Chickasaws.  The  former  are  esdniated  and  about  thirty  degrees  in  longitude, 
at  4000 ;  the  latter  at  more  than  1:^,000.  From  Oleanne  point  on  the  Alleghany. 
This  state  was  included  within  the  coun-  to  the  hiffhest  point  of  boat  navigation 
try  which  was  discovered  and  possessed  on  the  Missouri,  is  5000  miles.  Be- 
by  the  French,  who  formed  a  scttlonicnt  tween  die  extreme  points  of  navigation 
at  Natchez  about  the  year  171().  In  1763,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  ArkausiL^ 
it  was  ceded  to  the  English  with  the  rest  and  the  Red  river,  the  distance  is  at  lea.^ 
of  the  French  possessions  east  of  the  3000  miles.  Unhke  most  otlier  long  and 
river.  There  were  few  white  inhabitants  large  rivers,  the  Mississippi  rises  in  ver) 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  cold  regions,  and  flows  towards  die 
1798,  die  country  was  erected  into  a  ter-  equator.  It  thus  waters  an  immeDi«r 
ritorial  government,  and  into  a  state  gov-  valley,  ))ossessing  almost  every  variety  of 
ernment  in  1817.  (For  the  constitution,  climate,  and  furnislies  the  means  of 
see  Constitutions  oftht  United  States*)  easy  and  most  profitable  intercourse  Iw- 
Mississippi  Vallet.  This  name  is  tweon  the  various  secdoiis  of  so  vast  a 
applied  to  the  vast  country  which  is  remon.  If  we  except  the  Amazon,  prob- 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  ably  no  other  valley  on  the  globe  will 
numerous  tributary  streams,  and  which  is  compare  in  size  with  that  of  the  VLtaB^- 
included  l)etween  the  Alleghany  and  the  sippi ;  and  it  probably  8urpasc«s  ali 
Rocky  mountains.  Mr.  Flint  considers  others  in  the  riclmess  and  variety  of  ie 
that  it  properly  includes  the  tracts  watered  soil,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  the 
by  the  comparatively  small  river^5,  as  the  support  and  comfort  of  civilized  m«n. 
Mobile,  Pearl  and  otlier  rivers  of  West  In  extent,  it  is  like  a  continent ;  in  beauty 
Florida  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Sa-  and  fertility,  it  is  the  most  perfect  gaideo 
bine,  Brassas  and  Colomdo  of  Texas  on  of  nature.  (For  the  leading  fraiurey 
the  west  side,  wh*ic\\  eulet  XV.  ^\\\^  o^  ^^  >^\^  n^ous  sections  of  this  Valley. 
Mexico   without  uuitiug  wvx\\  iJlaa  ^^SBS»-  iXifc  fvN«»^  ^\fi»^x&  ^sA  ^roductioiis^ 
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sepanue  ardclefl.     The  history  The  French  firtst  extended  theur  diBCOT- 

1  given  under  Louisdana  territo-  eries  from  Canada,  by  the  lakes,  to  ^e 

Mne  further  details  respectmg  the  river  Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  the  Mis- 

(riods  may  be  interesting.)  Sebas-  sissippi,  in'1673.    June  15di  of  that  year, 

)ot  is  supposed  to  have  sailed  Marquette  and  Joliette,  two  French  mis- 

le  coast  of  Florida  but  a  few  sionaries,  reached   the  great  river.    In 

ler  America  was  discovered  by  1680,    Louis  Hennepin,    a   Franciscan 

IS.    The  S))aniards  contend  that  friar  from  Canada,  is  said  to  have  de- 

vas  discovered  in  latitude  30°,  in  scended  with  two  men  in  a  boat  from  the 

1512,  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the 

y  that  he  discovered  it  on  Easter  Missiesippi  in  sixteen  da^s.    On  his  re- 

.  gave  it  tlie  name  of  Florida,  turn,  he  ascended  the  nver  to  the  falls 

Spanish  name  of  that  festival —  of  St  Anthony,  if  we  mav  credit  his 

k  Jlores — the  festival  of  flowers,  assertion.    After  he  reached  Canada,  he 

ay  that  he  named  it  Florida^  the  immediately     embarked     for     France, 

of  flowers,  from  the  great  profu-  Here  he  published  a  splendid  account  of 

flowers  witli  which  the  trees,  his  travels,  and  gave  the  country  on  the 

ind  plants  abounded.    Between  Mississippi  tho  name  of  Louisiana,  in 

i  iSh,  Grijalva  and  Vasquez,  honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV.    Bnt 

[Mmiards,     landed     in    Florida,  it  was  not  till  1699,  that  the  mouths  of 

lismanagement  witli  the  natives,  the  Mississippi  were  well  explored  by  the 

edition  failed  in  its  purposes.  In  French.    Two  frieates  arrived,  the  Ba- 

unphilo  de  Narvaer  obtained  a  dine,  commanded  oy  M.  Ibberville,  and 

Florida.      He  penetrated  the  the  Marin,  commanded  l;^y  M.  le  comte 

IS  far  as  the  Indian  village  Appa-  de  Lugere  ;and  a  party  succeeded  in  find- 

rhe  natives  there  defeated  his  ing  the  river^  and  ascending  it  to  the  bayon 

le  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  Manshac,  or  Ibberville  river.    Ibberville 

governor  of  Cuba,  who  sailed  passed  down  this  bayou  throush  lakes 

ivana  with  nine  ships,  about  a  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain,  which  he 

men,  two  or  three    hundred  named.    He  afterwards  made  discoveries 

ind  oUier  live  stock.    He  Avas  further  to  the  eastward,  and  built  a  fort 

by  the  Indians  immediately  at  Biloxi.  Here  he  lefk  a  small  colony, 
landed ;  but  he  coveted  rather  and  returned  to  France.  This  was  the 
red  opposition,  and  marched  for  commencement  of  French  establishments 
interior,  even  to  the  country  of  in  this  quarter.  Bienville,  who  belonged 
'.kasaws.  He  was  probably  the  to  this  colony,  continued  to  explore  the 
e  man  who  saw  the  Mississippi,  coast.  During  the  summer  season,  he 
ed  it  near  the  entrance  of  Red  discovered  an  English  vessel  in  the  Mis- 
it  soon  afler  sickened  and  died,  sissippi,  about  twenty-eight  leagues  from 
nber  of  his  followers  had  been  the  sea.  The  English  captain  was  in 
duced,  and  those  who  remained  doubt  whether  this  w^re  really  the  Mis- 
id  to  abandon  the  project  of  sissippi  river ;  and,  on  inquiry  of  Bien- 
g  Florida.  In  1564,  tne  French  ville,  he  was  assured  that  it  was  not,  and 
Charles,  near  the  present  site  of  that  the  country  in  which  he  now  was. 
stine,  and  a  number  of  families  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
iblished  there ;  but  this  was  not  France.  Then  directing  nim  far  to  the 
nent  settlement.  About  flfly  westward  for  the  great  nver,  he  induced 
erwards,  in  1608,  a  fleet  arrived  the  captain  to  turn  and  leave  the  river ; 
Lawrence,  commanded  by  ad-  and  the  place  of  this  stratagem  is  called 
tamplaine,  and  founded  the  im-  tlie  English  Turn  to  this  day.  It  is  about 
»ty  of  Quebec.  Thus  the  first  fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleans.  In 
Dt  settlement  of  the  French  in  1703,  Biloxi  was  evacuated,  and  the  col- 
was  in  the  inclement  climate  of  ony  removed  to  a  fort  on  Mobile  river, 
the  Spaniards  made  their  first  about  eighteen  leagues  from  its  mouth, 
experiments  in  Florida,  and  on  Many  losses  and  embarrassments  were 
t  places  which  are  remarkable  suflTered  by  the  colonists  in  consequence 
sterility :  the  English  made  their  of  the  jealousies  of  the  Indians.  In 
sments  at  Jamestown  and  Plym-  1713,  establishments  had  been  made  at 
eiUier  of  which  places  then  several  points  in  Louisiana,  and  M.  de 
much  encouragement  of  fruit-  la  Motte  Cadilla  was  sent  over  as  ^v- 
T  of  peace.  The  most  dreary  emor.  The  census  o^  \b\%  \^^  ^^^^ 
iJe  regioDB   were   first    settled,  about  400  80u\ft,  o^  ^\tfiwi  ^  ^«t^  ^^ 
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groes.  They  had  900  homed  cattle.  In  formed  by  the  alluvion,  secure  the  lower 
1717,  the  French  secured  the  possession  parts  of  tlie  place  against  inundaUou, 
of  Natchitoches  on  Red  river.  The  and  the  lagoons  and  uiallows.protect  tbe 
same  year  M.  de  la  Motte  was  relieved  cit^  asainst  an  attack  ^  sea.  Hissoknh 
from  his  command,  an<)  succeeded  by  ffhi,  also  called  by  the  Greeks  LitSe 
M.  de  I'Espignai.  In  August  of  tliat  rimice,  was,  originally,  a  fishing  vilb|t, 
vcar,  a  census  gave  the  colony  700  inhab-  widi  about  300  inhabitants.  At  die  n- 
itants,  and  400  catde.  During  this  year,  trance  to  the  fishing  stations  lies  tbe 
1717,  Bienville,  in  selecting  a  spot  for  a  island  of  Anatolico,  likewise  fortilinL 
central  town  to  an  agricultural  colony,  Both  places  can  be  approached  only  br 
fixed  upon  New  Orleans,  and  left  50  fishing  boats ;  tlio  roadsteads  for  br^ 
men  there  to  clear  the  land  and  build  vessels  are  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Pr^ 
houses.  By  an  arrival  from  France,  vious  to  1804,  Missolonghi,  which  xns 
800  settlers 'were  adde<l  to  the  colony;  protected  from  the  pestilential  atiiMW- 
and  250  more  were  added  in  1719,  be-  phere  of  the  marshes  and  lagoons  by  t 
sides  500  negro  slaves.  From  this  period,  north  wind  that  blows  every  afiernooOf 
the  arrivals  l)ecamc  too  numerous  to  be  contained  about  4000  inhabitants  (among 
here  enumerated;  and  the  settlements  whom  were  rich  merchants  and  ship- 
were  multiplied  at  various  places  in  West  masters),  most  of  whom  left  ilie  place  oa 
Florida,  along  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  account  of  the  war.  It  was  then  gm- 
Red  river.  For  several  succeeding  years,  enied  chiefly  by  its  own  laws,  inerelf 
the  colonists  suffered  greatly  from  con-  paying  to  tlie  pacha  of  Negropont  tbe 
tentions  with  the  savages,  from  diseases,  customary  poll  tax.  In  1804,  it  fell  under 
and  from  scantiness  of  provisions.  They  the  dominion  of  Ali  Pacha,  (q.  v.)  Mis- 
were  not  much  inclined  to  the  only  lalior  solonghi  and  Anatolico  raised  the  ban- 
that  could  render  their  condition  truly  iier  of  the  cross  June  7, 1821,  when  tbe 
prosperous.  One  tribe  of  Indians  ailer  Hydriot  fleet  appeared  in  their  waters 
unotlicr,  however,  yielded  to  their  arms ;  After  the  bloody  campaign  of  1822, 
and  more  slaves  were  brought  to  [>erfomi  in  Acamania,  the  comraander-in-chieC 
the  labor.  In  1729,  the  Natchez  In-  prince  Mavrocordato  (q.  v.),  threw  liim- 
diuus  massacre<l  nearly  all  tlu^  whites  of  self  (Nov.  5th),  with  S80  men  and  il 
Natchrz,  and  those  on  the  Yazoo  and  Suhots,  under  Murco  Botzaris,  into  Mtf- 
Wasliitta.  The  Chickasaws  then  united  solonghi,  which  was  then  untenable  ami 
with  the  French,  and  almost  wliolly  ox-  almost  deserted,  and  defended  it,  nitli  but 
txTrninated  that  powerful  nation,  the  little  artillery  and  ammunition,  agaiiM 
Natchez.  In  1736,  a  nipture  broke  out  Omer  Vrione,  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Rm- 
between  the  French  and  Chickasaws  ;  shuk  Pacha,  till,  on  the  23d  Nov.,  it  wc 
and  in  two  very  sov(»re  enjijagt^ments  relieved  and  reinforced  by  sea.  Ma^io- 
liicnvillc  was  repulsed  with  groat  loss,  cordate  afterwards  repulsed  several  i^ 
No  othor  cvonts  of  groat  intcrost  occur-  seiults,  and  cotnpelled  the  Turks  to  ruf 
rod  till  tho  war  l>eiwoon  France  and  the  sio^  Jan.  6,  1823.  Missiolongl)i,  ^iih 
Groat  Britain  in  1754.  The  n^sults  of  Anatolico,  was  then  fortified  luidrr  (lif 
this  war,  as  thoy  aftected  the  sottlcmenLs  superintendence  of  English  officcr^s  part- 
ond  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  the  ly  at  the  expense  of  Murray,  an  EugiK^ 
various  positions  of  North  Arnorica,  are  man,  so  tliat  it  was  rendered  oneofihc 
piv(;n  in  the  article  Louisiana  Ttrritory.  strongest  places  of  Greece.  Miwokmgfai 
TIk;  fi'w  facts  which  wo  have  condensed  sustained  a  second  siegi*  of  59  davs,  in 
into  this  article,  are  principally  solorted  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Dec,  1823,  when  Musoi. 
from  tho  tirst  volume  of  Flint's  Geogra-  pacha  of  Scutari,  with  Omer  Vrioue,iii- 
phy  of  tho  Wostom  States.  vested  it  by  land,  and  Algcrine  vcsn'b' 
Mis  SOLONGHI,  or  MissoLiJNGHi;  till  by  sea.  It  ^tis  defended  by  ConstantiDe 
182()  the  j)rincipal  stronghold  of  the  Botzaris,  brother  of  the  hero  of  Cirpi- 
(jJn'oks  in  W(?8t(?rn  Gnjoce  (in  the  an-  nitzi.  Mavrocordato  hastened  to  its  «• 
ciont  /Etolia).  Surrounded  by  morasses,  lie(  with  Hydriot  vessels,  and  tlie  pl^w 
Missolonglii  is  situated  on  an  alluvial  desolated  the  c«mp  of  the  barimriaiv. 
tonirue  of  land,  on  a  shallow  bay,  west  MustaT,  in  his  hasty  retreat,  lost  bis  tf- 
of  the  entrunco  of  the  gulf  of'  Patras  tillery  and  his  army.  Mavrocordato  now 
and  of  the  outlet  of  the  ii^venus  (now  remained  master  of  the  place,  and  £- 
the  Fidaris\  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  rected  afiairs  in  Western  HcHaa.  There 
Achelotis  (now  ./IspropoittmQY  tmA.  v*^  "was  also  in  Missolonglii  a  school  of  «n- 
tlie  bulwark  of  WesU^nv  GTCce.^i  \w  xicv^  cx^wxQivs^Sr..  ^^ossAlong^  was  abo  the 
late  struggle  wilb  TxirVe^.    '^Vi^  ^^«»    ^««Air>J^^  ^'^Vja^^Tww^^^et*^ 
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wx  die  end  of  January,  1824,  and  died,  the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of 

A|inl  19th  of  the  same  year.     Mavro-  the  river,  even  to  its  head  branches,  581 

tfowkto  was  called  to  Nauulia,  and   in  miles  above  the  falls.    These  distances 

18KL  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  party  are  given  from  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and, 

€f  Coloeotroni.      The    seraskier    Res-  according  to  their  estimates,  the  whole 

diid  Paeha  now  appeared  before  Miaso-  leueth  of  the  Missouri,  above  its  juncticm 

longlii,  with  35,000  men.      Tlie  brave  with  the  MisBinippi,  is  more  than  3100 

Nolo  Botzaris  (uncle  of  Marco)  defended  miles.    Add  to  tins  the  distance  from  tho 

tiie  plaee  successfully,  and  the  assaults  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of 

€f  tae  seradder,  aided  by  the  fleet  of  Mexico,  and  the   sum   will  be    nearly 

tbe  eapudan  pacha,  after  tlie  walls  had  4400  miles.     Wo    have    no    means,  at 

■ifR  md  from  a  bombanlmeiit  of  forty  present,  of  giving  a  more  probable  esti- 

dm^  were    repulsed  in  the  begiiming  mate.    The  number  of  large  rivers  which 

or  August,  lSSi5,    Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  flow  into  the  Missouri  is  so  great,  tliat 

the  ESgy^an  army,  then  joined   in  the  we  can  enumerate  only  a  small  part  of 

tksge,     But  all    assaults  were  baffled :  them.    Yellow  Stone,  Platte,  Osage,  and 

continued  bombardments  at  length  re-  Kansas,  are    noticed    separately.     The 

dottjd  the  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  Chienne  is  considered  navigable  by  boats 

the  heroic  garrison  determined  to  force  a  800  miles ;  White  river,  600;  and  several 

pMBKge  through  the  besiegers.    This  was  others  are  broad,  deep  streams,  navigable 

onetnpced  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.   Through 

omiing  of  April  29, 1B26,  wiiile  the  sick,  most  of  its  course,  the  Missouri  is  very 

^ged  uid  woiinded,  with  many  women,  rapid  and  turbid.   The  alluvial  tract  on  Us 

veoMined  behind  in  a  large  mill,  which  banks  is  narrower  than  thatof  theMisais- 

eootained  a    quantity  of  powder,    and  sippi.    There  are  many  settlements  on 

which  they  prepared  to  blow  up  as  soon  the  banks  for  400  miles  from  its  mouth, 

m  it  was  entered  by  the  Turks.    An  old  and  a  few  are  found  more  than  twice  that 

wouDded  soldier  took  his  scat  on  a  mine,  distance.    Beyond  the  state  of  Missoiuri, 

md  fired  it  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  the  river  and  its  branches  have  generally 

town.    About  1800,  under  the  conunand  but  narrow  margins  of  fertile  land.    In 

of  Noto  Botzaris  and  Kitros  Travel  las,  many  places,  the  prairies  come  even  to 

icocfaed  Salona,  and  afterwords  fought  at  their  banks ;  and  emigrants  pass  onward, 

AtbeoB.— See  Fabre's  Hiat,  du  Sieare  de  and   leave  such  unpromising  lands  for 

Mtm^nnghi  (Paris,  182(>) ;  Howe's  Greek  future    generations.      The    Missouri    is 

MtncMwn  (New  Yoric,  1828).  much  longer  than  the  Mississippi  before 

If  iSiOURi ;   a  very  large  river  of  the  their  junction,  and  has  a  much  ffreater 

UUled  States,   which    unites    witli  the  volume  of  water.     It  is  about  halfa  mile 

MiniaBippi  a  Uttle    below  latitude  30°.  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  wider  for  a 

It  wmoB  ID  tlie  Rockv  mountains,  and  takes  great  ]>art  of  its  course. 
tfM  name  lAfotoun  in  latitude  45°  lO'  N.        Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of 

■id  longitude  110°  W.,  where  the  three  America,  is  situated  between  30°  and  40° 

hnmchei^  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madi-  SO'  N.  latitude,  and  between  88°  17'  and 

MB,  unite.    The  spring  sources  of  the  94°  30^  W.  longitude.    Its  lengtli  is  270 

liiainmi,  and    those    of  the  Columbia  miles,  and  its  breadth  220,   and  it  con- 

wfaieh  iknw  west  to  the  Pacific,  are  with-  tains  38  million  acres  ;   bounded  north 

fa  a  mile  of  each  other.    The  three  head  and    west    by  Missouri  Territory;  east 

tonches  of  the  Missouri  are  navigable  and  north-east  by  the  Mississippi,  which 

ftr  m  eonsiderable  distance  before  their  separates  it  from  Illinois;  souUi-east  by 

JUBCtiQii.    Where  the  river  makes  its  es-  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 

fttm  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  pre-  Kentucky'  and  Tennessee  ;  south  by  Ar- 

«  scene  of  remarkable  sublimity,  kansas  Territory.     Population   in  1820, 

a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  the  ()6,586,    of  whom   10,222    were   slaves. 

iriw  perpendicularly  from  tlie  wa-  Persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  13,559; 

adge,  1200  feet.    The  river  is  com-  in   manufactures,  1887 ;    in    commerce, 

sd  to  tbe  width  of  150  yards,  where  480.      Population  in   1830,  140,074,  of 

rariiea   through    these  gates  of  the  whom  24,990  were  slaves.    The  south- 

BodKYinoiintains.    About  110  tniles  from  east  part  of  the  state  has  a  very  exten- 

iU»  diMm,  are  the  stupendous  cataracts  sive  tract  of  low  marshy  country,  abound- 

of  the  Wmouii.    The  greatest  cascade  is  ing    in    lakes,   and    liable    to    inunda- 

87  ftet  perpendicular,  and  the  next  is  47.  tion.      Back    of  this  tliere  is  a  region 

¥Uin  amceof  18  miles,  the  river  de-  of  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  ex- 

XffyeL    Thette  Ms  are  ahnost  tending  to  xhft  0«a^.    tV»  Vwk  NmA 
VOL,  rtti.               46 
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in  the  state  is  north  of  the  Missouri,  laneum  on  the  MiflBiflBippL  The  Franck 
This  part  contains  lar^  tracts  of  alluvial  dug  lead  from  these  oiines  lOOyean  tpv 
and  hilly  prairies,  and  is  no  where  nioun-  Somewhat  more  than  ZflOOfiOO  poonili 
tainous.  The  soil  here  is  excellent  It  are  annually  smelted,  giving  employmegi 
is  less  clayey  and  stiff  than  that  of  Ohio  to  about  1300  woriunen.  Shoi-tow«B 
and  Kentucky.  There  is  also  an  im-  are  erected  at  Herculaneum  and  other 
inense  prairie  commencing  in  the  west-  places,  and  great  quantities  of  shoe  tn 
em  part  of  the  state,  and  extending  &r  exported.  The  mine  countnf  is  remnk- 
into  the  Missouri  Tehitory.  The  soil  of  able  for  its  salubritjr^  the  fertility  of  is 
the  upland  prairies  is  far  inferior  to  that  soil,  and  its  beautinil  stresms.  Itee 
of  the  alluvial  prairies.  The  staple  pro-  is  doubtless  ore  enough,  of  excefll 
ductions  have  been  wheat  and  Indian  quality,  to  supply  the  wnole  world  iri& 
com,  during  the  short  period  that  any  lead.  The  great  river  Missouri  tmroMi 
part  of  Missouri  lias  been  cultivated,  this  state.  The  Osage  is  its  priiici|Bl 
Its  soil  will  also  produce  the  other  kinds  southern  branch,  and  wUl  be  desoM 
of  grain  in  perfection,  and  also  the  va-  separately.  Several  considerable  rim 
rious  fruits  which  grow  in  the  states  hav-  unite  their  waters  vrith  the  Missouri  cs 
ing  the  same  latitude.  Tobacco  thrives  the  northern  nde,  and  otfaen  with  As 
well,  and  cotton  yields  a  tolerable  crop.  Mississippi.  The  Mammec  runs  thro^^ 
Flax  and  hemp  are  likely  to  become  the  mineral  district,  and  enteis  the  lu* 
largely  cultivated.  Indeed,  many  parts  sissippi  eighteen  miles  below  StLook 
of  tills  extensive  state  are  likely  to  rival  It  is  between  200  and  900  yards  wid^ 
the  best  tracts  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  and  navigable  by  boats  at  some  sessoni  900 
the  abundance  of  their  productions.  The  miles.  Many  of  the  small  rivers  are  diy 
prairies,  being  entirely  destitute  of  trees  a  part  of  the  summer.  St.  Louis  is  tte 
and  shmbs,  are  ready  for  the  plough;  commercial  capital,  and  is  the  kifHI 
and  there  are  such  extensive  tracts  of  this  town  of  the  United  States  west  of  thi 
land  in  this  state,  which  are  admirably  Mississippi.  St  Genevieve,  about  cm 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  tliat  many  hundrea  miles  west  of  the  Missiismfi, 
nations  might  here  be  supplied.  In  the  and  sixty-four  below  St.  Louis^  is  seOM 
spring,  every  prairie  is  a  perfect  flower  principally  by  French.  It  has  about  1500 
garden,  excecKling  other  gardens  in  ex-  inliat^itants,  and  considerable  trade  is 
tent  scarcely  more  than  in  the  variety  leadi  Jackson,  the  county  town  of  Cape 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Many  of  the  Girardeau  county,  is  a  tnrivinff  vilbge. 
species  ore  seen  through  summer  and  Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  cos- 
autumn.  The  climate  is  extremely  fickle  siderable  town.  Herculaneum  is  the  prio- 
and  variable,  and  tlie  changes  of  temper-  cipal  place  of  deposit  for  the  lead  fron 
ature  arc  very  great.  The  prevailiug  the  nunes.  New  Madrid  is,  next  to  Ntt- 
winds  follow  the  direction  of  the  Missis-  chez,  the  most  noted  landmg  place  for 
sippi  Valley ;  those  from  the  northward  boats  on  the  Mississippi.  It  sufierri 
are  cold,  and  the  southern  are  warm,  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  1811.  8t 
Winter  commences  in  its  severity  about  Cliarles,  about  twen^  miles  above  St 
Christmas,  and  is  frequently  so  severe,  Ix>iiis,  contains  about  1200  inha^^*"*"- 
that  tiic  Missouri  is  passable  on  the  ice  Jefferson,  a  new  town  at  the  mouth  of 
with  loaded  teams,  for  many  weeks.  The  the  Osage,  is  the  present  seat  of  sovoB- 
summers  are  very  warm.  IjOSs  raui  falls  ment.  Franklui,  150  miles  by  land  aboie 
here  than  in  New-England  or  the  South-  St.  Louis,  is  a  considerable  village.  Tk 
cm  StaU?s  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  much  most  numerous  denominations  of  Chrii- 
drier.  Of  the  minerals  and  fossils  al-  tians  hi  Missouri,  are  Methodists,  Pm- 
ready  discovered,  the  princii)al  arc  lead,  byterians  and  Catholics.  Religious  iB- 
cnal,  plaster,  iron,  manganese,  ziiir,  an-  struction  and  good  schools  are  less  tf- 
timony,  cohah,  various  kinds  of  orlirc,  teemed  and  less  conmion  in  this  srw 
common  salt,  nitre,  ])lumbago,  por])hyr>',  state  than  in  most  others  in  the  Uiuofr 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  Lead  St.  Louis  college,  a  Catholic  institutiaSf 
ore  is  dug  in  various  parts  of  tlic  state,  was  founded  in  1829.  The  college  binU- 
but  there  is  a  district  extending  nearly  a  ing  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  feet  by  forty; 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  but  this  is  not  sufiiciently  commodioui, 
^vidtli,  which  is  particularly  distinguished  and  pre])arations  have  been  made  for  en- 
fbr  its  lead  mines.  The  centre  of  the  larging  iL  It  is  situated  very  pleaniuly 
part  which  has  been  most  ^x^Xcit^d,  vs  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It  im 
about  seventy  ituVes  aou\\\-Yi%iX  ^t^m'SA^  ^\»t«%A«\iV^^\fCQfea8oni,  and  125  stu- 
Louis,  and  about  half  aa  fei  feomU^iTCM-    ^wosa.  '^^^  ^^^wst  ^T^^^aanc^  ^r  about 
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I  be  added.  The  library  contains  12C0  great  extent  of  rich  country.  Generally, 
nhnDeB.  This  institution  is  liliely  to  be-  as  we  recede  from  the  rivers^  the  soil  be- 
very  useful  to  the  state.  Corpora-  comes  poor,  and  very  extensive  deserts 
have  been  formed  for  nine  acade-  are  found  in  the  southern  regions.  There 
St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764 ;  the  are  very  few  setdements  of  whites  in  this 
rincipal  inhabitants  were  from  Canada,  vast  country,  and  none  so  considerable  as 
%m  country  was  settled  but  slowly  until  to  have  any  established  government.  At 
;  was  purchased  by  the  U.  States;  since  Council  Blufis  there  is  a  military  post, 
^  penod,  immigration  has  almost  annu-  having  one  regiment  of  infantry.  Many 
lly  increased.  In  1820,'Mis8ouri  became  tribes  of  Indians  still  possess  extensive 
n  independent  state,  and  it  will,  doubt-  tracts.    The  Sioux  are  the  most  numer- 


becbme  one  of  the  most  populous  in  ous ;   tlie  whole  number  is  estimated  at 

ha  Unioa.     (For  the  consutution,   see  between  140,000  and  150,000. 

Sbwilif  iifiemt  of  the  UnUed  SUdes.  A  good  Mistletoe.    (See  JUufeioe.) 

lati^^tion  of  Missouri,   and  of  all  the  Mite.    Several  minute  species  of  in- 


of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  may  be  sects  are  known  under  the  name  of  mdet, 

ifaftrined  from  Flint's  Geography,  &c.)  most  of  which,  however,  belong  tothege- 

MiuouRi  Territory;  a  tract  of  coun-  nus  acarus  of  Linneus.    The  most  of 

Mf  baloiifliiig  to  the  U.  States,  900  miles  these  animals  are  veiy  small,  or  almost 

lOBfc  and  wO  broad ;  bounded  by  the  microscopic    They  occur  every  where, 

hkwi   posMSsions   on  the  north  ;  the  some  being  of  a  wandering  character  and 

KoMb-WestTerritoi^flllinoisand  Missouri  to  be  found  under  stones,  leaves,  the  bariL 

mdM  east;  the  temtories  of  the  Mexican  of  trees,  or  in  provisions,  as  meal,  cheese, 

npnblic  on  the  south  and  south-west ;  pepper,  &c. ;  othere  are  stationaiy  and 

Bd  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  parasitic,  on  the  skin  of  various  animals, 

Mt  of  land  on  the  west  border  of  the  sometimes  proving  of  serious  injury  to 

aippi,  that  is  wooded,  is  generallv  them.    It  is  even  asserted,  and  with  great 

two  to  four  hundred  miles  broad,  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  itch  is  owing 

commence  the  immense  prairies,  to  these  animals.    From  the  experiments 

nUeh  constitute  so  striking  and  impres-  of  several  inquirers,  it  appeara  that  they 

rifa  a  feature  in  the  vast  country  that  not  only  have  been  seen  in  the  pustules 

yaade  westward  to  the  Rocky  moimtains.  of  the  itch,  but  also  that  they  are  capable 

rar  tbe  most  part,  this  country  is  a  plain,  of  giving  it  to  a  healthy  individual  by  be- 

or  less  covered  with  grass,  and,  in  ing  placed  on  his  skin.    This  is,  however, 

f^aces^  fertile ;  but  other  parts,  of  denied  by  other  and  very  high  authority, 

extent,  are  almost  a  moving  sand.  Tbe  mites  inhabiting  cheese  are  so  minute 

leas  numbera  of  buffaloes,  elk,  and  that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear  like 

wild  animals,  grace  upon  it    Tlie  moving  particles  of  dust  They  are  very 

aiuiupal  sources  of  me  Missouri,  Arkan-  quick-sighted,*  and  when  once  the^  have 

■i^  and  Red  river,  are  found  in  diis  terri-  been  touched  with  a  pin,  it  is  cunous  to 

OVy,  and  several  large  branches  of  the  observe  tlie  cunning  which  they  display 

flaMsippi,  above  the  Missouri,  come  from  to  avoid  a  second  touch.    They  are  ex- 

llft  north-western  part  of  the  same  vast  tremely  voracious,  and  will  even  prey  on 

igmiUy.    The  Rocky  mountains  are  yet  each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  life 

Htt  impeHecdy  known.  Their  bases  have  that  they  have  been  kept  alive  for  many 

paanihr  an  elevation  of  3  or  4000  feet  months  between  the  object-glasses  of  a 

jb6fa  the  ocean,  and  some  of  them  are  microscope.    The  species  which  is  found 

■dBHted  at  12,000  feet  in  height    Fol-  in  meal  occasions   eonsiderable    injury. 

■ariDff  up  the  valleys  of  the  sources  of  Leuwenhoek  states  that  they  may  be  ex- 

ha  PGitteto  the  opposite  valleys  of  waters  pelled  by  placing  a  few  nutmegs  in  the 

but  flow  west,  a  good  road  is  found,  easi-  vessel  or  sack  containing  the  meaL    A 

^^ManUe  with  loaded  wagons.    Thus  an  German  writer,  named  Funke,  advises  a 

tigf  eomnninication  is  provided  between  cheaper  remedy,  which  consists  of  the  de- 

lia  navicable  riven  of  the  Oregon  territo-  corticated,  thick  branches  of  the  lilac,  or 

fjfig  ao  me  boodera  of  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  elder,  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  flour,  and 

■Bd  those  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  will,  it  is  said,  completely  prevent  their 

so.  There  are  other  ranges  of  moun-  depredations.    (See  TkL) 
wliicb  traverse  different  parts  of  this        Mite  ;  a  small  coin,  formerly  current, 

wjf  88  the  Black  hills,  the  Ozark  equal  to  about  one  third  of  a  farthing;  it 

itaina^  the  Masseme,  &c.    There  are  also  denotes  a  small  weight  used  by  the 

ibehaof  land  on  the  margins  of  most  moneyers.    It  is  eaual  to  ibe  9Mx  \as\ 

af  Ihe  riven^  and  gome  of  them  have  a  of  a  grain,  and  ^N^oedL  vifto^  ^^^k^ 
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MiTFORD,  William ;  an  eminent  histor-  years,  he  returned,  and  put  to  dcidh  hu 

ical  and  philological  writer,  bom  in  Lou-  wife,  who  had  been  unnithfiil,  and  bad 

don,  February  10,  1734.    He  studied  at  attempted  to  poison  hiin.   He  then  attack- 

Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  then  at  the  ed  Paphlagonia,  and  divided  h  with  fail 

Middle  Temple,  but  early  quitted  the  pro-  ally,  the  kmg  of  Bithynia.    The  Romany 

fession  of  tiie  law,  and  obtained  a  com-  who    had    declared    the    country  fiee^ 

mission  in  the  Southam|)shire  militia,  of  threatened  him  with  a  war;  but  Mithii- 

which  he  liecanie  colonel.    In  1785,  he  dates  was  so  little  alarmed  at  this  thretf, 

won  chosen  member  of  parliament,   in  that  he  even  possdned  himself  of  Gabtii, 

which  he  sat  till  1818.    His  death  took  which  had  placed  itself  under  the  protec- 

placc  in  1827.    He  was  professor  of  an-  tion  of  Rome.  He  next  directed  hiiatin- 

cient  history  at  the  royal  academy ;  and,  tion  to  Cappadocia;  but,  fearing  the  povcr 

Ixisides  his  principal  work,  the  History  of  of  Ariaratnes,  who  was  in  poaacaDion  of 

Greece  (1784 — lolO,  4  vols.,  4to.;  since  re-  this  country,  and  his  connexion  with  tbe 

])rintcd  in  8v(>.),  he  published  an  Essay  on  Romans,  he  had  recourse  to  treacheiT,aiid 

the  Harmony  of  Language  (1774,  8vo.);  caused  him  to  be  assaaranated.     At  tbe 

a  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  par-  same  time,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithjnlit 

ticularly  the  Militia  of  this  Kingdom  (8vo.);  entered  Cappadocia,  drove  out  the  soo  of 

Observations  on  the  History  of  Christian-  tlie  murdered  king,  and  married  Laodice, 

it}'  (8vo.) ;  a  work  on  architecture,  and  the  widow  of  Ariaratlies  and  the  soterflf 

another  on  tlic  corn-laws.  Mithridates.'    The  latter  then  took  theop- 

MiTHRA ;  the  sun,  or  the  genius  of  the  portunity  of  reentering  Cfq>padociB,  coa- 

sun,  with  the  Persians,  which   was  wor-  quercd  i:,  and  replaced  his  nephew  on  tbe 

shipfted  as  a  deity,  at  a  later  period,  also  throne ;  but  he  soon  compelled  tbe  youag 

in  Greece  and  Rome.    Mitlira  stands  us  a  prince,  by  his  dishonorable  requisitioos,  lo 

mediator  l)etween  Ormuzd  and  the  world,  a  declaration  of  war.      Thev  marcM 

His  symbols  arc  the  sun  (of  truth  and  against   each    other,    with    about  eqnal 

iustice)  on  his  head,  the  mace  (ix>wer)  in  forces.     Mitliridates  then    oflered  tenos 

his  hand,  or  tlie  sacrificing  dagger,  and  the  of  peace,  and  invited  the  younv  prinee 

bull  of  tlie  world,  on  whose  back  he  lies,  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  kiSed  him 

He  is  not  to  be  c(>iifouiid(>(l  with  the  Mi-  with  a  dagger,  in  the  sight  of  botharmieaL 

tra,  or  Anoliid,  the  Persian  Vemis.     Even  The  Cap]>adocians,  seeing  their  master 

in  Germany,  there  are  traces  of  his  wor-  fall,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  Mithzida- 

ship,  in  the  provinces  anciently  under  tiie  tes  |>ossessed  himself  of  the  counti}',  aK 

dominion  of  the  Romans.  most  without  op)K»ition.   Nicomedesaow 


renowned.    Ambition,    cruelty,    a   spirit  to  Rome  to  implore  assistance.    Loodice 

which  nothing  could  bend,  united  with  a  herself  ])erfonned  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 

j)owerful  genius,  were  the  characteristics  order  to  contirm  his  stor>'.    MithivlaKS 

which  early  developed  themselves  in  Iiis  took    advantage    of  this    fraud    to  tin- 

character.     His  father  was  murdenMlRC.  deavor  to  prove  to  the  Romans  thai  tbe 

li24,  and  Mithridates  ascended  the  throne  young  prinre  to  whom  he  had  given  up 

at  the  ag(!  of  13  years.     His  mother  and  Cuppadociu  (who  was   his  own  son.  to 

instnicter  plotted  against  his  life ;  hut  he  whom  he  had  given  tlic  name  of  Amn- 

causod  the  former  to  be  thrown  into  pris-  thes)  was  the  rc^al  son  of  Ariarathes.  The 

on  (although  she  had  been  made  c()-re;(ent  Romans,  having  discovered   this  doublr 

with  him),  where  she  died,  according  to  fraud,  took  Capimdocia  from  Mithridaiej 

sranie,  of  ill  treaUnent,  but  acconling  to  andPaphlagoniafromNicomedes;aiidtbe 

others,  of  jM)ison.     He  hardened  his  body  Cap()adocians  elected  Ariobaraanes  tiifir 

against  ex|>osure,  and  endeavored  to  rrii-  king.     Scarcely  had  Sylla,  whom  anii» 

der  himself  insensible  to  the  etlects  ofjKM-  had  elevated  the  latter  to  the  throne,  kft 

son  (whence*  the  name  of  a  supposed  an-  Asia,  whe!i  Mithridates,  with  theaassunce 

t'ldotc,  Mithri(Iate).    When  he  l)ecume  of  of  Tigrones,  king  of  Armenia,  replacwl 

age,  he  travelled  through  Asia,  luirtly  lo  his  son  upon  the  Cappadocian    tmrme. 

learn  the  customs,  laws,  manners  and  Ian-  He  alsi>,  at  the  same  time,  took  Bithynia. 

guagesof  the  inhabitants  (and  he  is  said  and  gave  that  countr}'  to  his  brother  Soc- 

to  have  spoken  tw(?nty-two   languages),  rates  Christos.      The  Romans,  howvrw. 

and  partly  to  examine  tin;  territories  of  his  soon  restonid  things  to  their  fonner  condi- 

neighbors,    of   which  he  meditated  die  tion.    Mithridates  then  declared  hiat?^ 

conquest.     Alter  aiv   uVvaeucQ  of  three  against  the  Romansy  and,  because  tlifv 
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iiild  Dot  acquiesce  in  his  demands,  he  Romans  80  ships  of  war  manned,  and  to 

ddenly  fell  upon  Cappadocia  and  Bithyn-  pay  2000  talents.    Sylla  had  scarcely  left 

at  the  same  lime.    His  forces  amount-  Asia  before  Mithridates  attacked  Colchis, 

to  350,000  foot,  50,000  horse,  130  char-  and  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 

S  anded  with  scythes,  and  400  ships,  peace.     The  Roman  gencnral,   Munena, 

Ipse  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Bithynian  who  entered  and  ravaged  Pontus,  was  do- 

xiliaries,  were  not  much  inferior,  and  feated,  and  many  cities  of  Asia  had  de- 

ire  copomanded  by  Cassius,  Aquilius  clared  themselves  for  the  victor,  when 

d  Opptus.    Mithridates  was  successful  Aulus  Gabinius,  sent  by  the  dictator  Sylla, 

the  opening  of  the  war.    He  not  only  appeared.    Cappadocia  was  evacuated  by 

fettlBaNicomedes,but  also  Aquilius,  con-  Mithridates;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 

ered  fiithynia,  and  captured  a  great  subdued  theBosphorians(B.C.  82),  and  had 

It  of  tlie  Roman  fleet    Phrygia,  Caria,  no  sooner  heard  of  tho  de»th  of  Sylla  (B.  C. 

fma^  Lycia,    Pamphylia,  Paphloffonia,  78),  than  he  determined  to  recover  the  coun- 

d  all  the  country  as  far  as  Ionia,  fell  into  tries  he  had  ceded,  and,  in  order  to  dis- 

I  hands,  and  hailed  him  as  tlie  savior  of  tract  the  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty 

da.  ^  The  Roman  generals  Oppius  and  with  Sertorius,  the  chief  of  the  Marian 

|[uiliuB  were  also  given  up  to  him  as  faction  in  Spain.    His  son-in-law  l^gra- 

■oners  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea  nes,  king  of  Armenia,  entered  into  his 

d  Lesbos ;  and  he  caused  melted  gold  to  desiffns,    and    marched    to    Cappadocia, 

poured  down  the  throat  of  the  latter,  white  Mithridates  himself^  after  the  subju- 

parision  of  the  avarice  of  the  Romans,  j^tion  of  Paphlaffonia,  conquered  Bithyn- 

le  fi«e  cities  of  Asia,  Magnesia,  Mity-  la  and  the  provmces  of  Asia.    A  new 

Ml  Ephesus,  &C.,  opened  their  gates  to  war  with  Rome  was  now  unavoidable. 

B  victor,  who  collected  treasure  suffi-  The  consuls  Lucullus  and    Cotta  went 

Kit  to  maintain  his  army  five  years.  He  against   Mithridates,   the  latter  as  com- 

nsed  all  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Mi-  mander  of  the  fleet,  and  the  former  as  gen- 

€f  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  eml  of  the  land  forces.    Cotta  was  unsuc- 

it  to  death.     Dionysius  and  Plutarch  cessful;  Lucullus,  on  the  contrary,  cau- 

re  the  number  of  those  who  perished  at  tiously    avoided  a   general    engagement 

0^000 ;  Appian  at  80,000.    Mithridates  with  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 

zl  conquered  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  at  the  same  time  gained  so  many  impor- 

I.  Rhodes,  however,  held  out  so  firm-  tunt  advantages,  by  sea  and  land,  that  he 

that  he  returned  to  Pergarnus.    From  soon    entered    Pontus   as  a    conqueror. 

Doe  he  sent  his  general  Archelaus,  with  While  he  was  besieging  Amisus,  Mithri- 

OyOOp  men,  to  Greece.    Athens  fell  by  dates  collected  an  anny,  and  gained  a  de- 

■ebieiy  into  his  hands,  and  various  oth-  cided  victory  ;  yet  Lucullus  succeeded  in 

plaoBB  were  taken,  while  another  of  his  regaiuinff  what  he  had  lost,  and  i^lithrida- 

Denk,  Metrophanes,  ravaged   Eubo^a.  tesfound  himself  compelled,  by  the  revolt 

i  the  news  of  iho  defeat  of  the  latter,  of  his  own  troops,  to  fljr  to  Tigrancs,  in 

jthridates  sent  his  son  Ariarathes,  with  Armenia,  who  received  him,  but  did  not 

powerful  army,  into  Macedonia,  which,  moke  common  cause  with  him.    Lucul- 

th  Thrace,    was  speedily    conquered,  lus,  who  hod,  in  the  mean  time,  transform- 

m  MiWB  were  every  where  victorious,  ed  Pontus  into  a  Roman  province,  de- 

itOy  at  length,  the  report  that  he  threaten-  nmnded    the    surrender  of    Mithridates, 

Itahr  itself!  led  the  Romans  to  adopt  which  Tigranes  refused,  because,  as  he 

9ffe  decisive  measures.    Sylla  embarked  said,  although  he  disapproved  the  conduct 

r  Greece,  rcxluced  Athens  by  famine,  of  Mitliridati's,  he  nevertlieless  esteemed 

atroyed  the  armv  of  Archelaus  in  a  it  dishonorable  to  deliver  up  so  near  a  con- 

Body  contest  at  Chieronea,  and  emanci-  nexion  to  his  enemies ;  but,  as  he  foresaw 

Cad  all  Crreece  by  two  victories  in  Boeo-  tliot  the  Romans  would  not  be  contented 

u    Fimbria,  with  no  less  success,  reduc-  \ntli  this  answer,  he  agreed  with  Mitbri- 

L  Amm  Minor,  and  besie^d  Mithridates  dates  that  he  siiould  return  to  Pontus  with 

oanlfinthefeitresBofPitane,  whofiual-  10,000  men,  collect  an  army,  and  return 

fled  to  bis  riups.    The  Pontic  fleet  was  with  it  before  Lucullus,  who  was  besiejg-* 

H>  twice  defeated  by  Lucullus.    Thus  ing  Sinope,  should  come  into  Annenia. 

Mwd  on  every  side,  Mithridates  com-  Sinope,  however,  surrendered  sooner  than 

inoDod  Archelaus  to  conclude  a  treaty,  they  expected,  and  Lucullus  defeated  Ti- 

fcieh  Sylla  nanted,  under  severe  condi-  granes  before  his  junction  with  Mithridates. 

BM,  B.  C.  S.    Mithridates  was  limited  Tigranes,  nevertheless,  collected  a  new 

» hii  hereditaiy  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  army,  which  Mithridates  led  into  Pontus. 

MupaUed  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  tlio  Lucullus,  however,  checked  his  progras 

46* 
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by  a  victory ;  but,  during  the  wiutcr,  Mith-  bishops  and  certam  abbots  on  solemn  oc- 
ridates  strengthened  his  forces,  and  soon  casions,  beuig  a  sort  of  cap,  pointed  and 
entirely  defeated  the  heutenants  of  Lucul-  cleA  at  top.  The  higfa-pnest  amoDE  the 
lus,  and  then  directed  his  march  towards  Jews  wore  a  mitrey  or  bonnet,  on  his  head. 
Armenia  Minor,  to  form  a  junction  with  The  inferior  priests  of  that  nation  had 
Tigrancs.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  consul  likewise  tlieir  mitres,  but  in  what  paiticii- 
Manius  AciUus  Glabrio  had  taken  the  lars  they  differed  from  that  worn  by  the 
chief  conmiand,  in  the  place  of  LucuHus.  high-priest,  is  not  now  certain.  Some 
The  allied  kings  took  advantage  of  the  writers  contend  tliat  the  earlier  bisfaopi 
confusion  incidental  to  this  change,  and  wore  mitres ;  but  this  circumstance  isabo 
reconquered  the  greatest  part  of  Pontus,  enveloped  in  a  good  deal  of  doubc  AinaDf 
Bitliyniii,  Capi)adocia  and  Armenia  Minor,  the  primitive  followers  of  ChrisdanitT, 
Poinpey  then  appeared  at  tlie  head  of  the  there  was  a  class  of  young  women  wbo 
Roman  army.  After  he  had  in  vain  offer-  professed  a  state  of  virginity,  and  were 
cd  him  peace,  and  sought  a  decisive  l>at-  solemnly  consecrated  3iercto.  Then 
tie,  he  l)esiegt^d  Mithridates  in  his  camp,  wore  a  purple  and  golden  luiire,  as  a 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  The  king  badge  of  distinction.  His  holiness  the 
thence  retreated,  but  was  pursued,  attack-  po|>e  uses  four  difierent  mitm,  which  are 
ed  ill  a  defile,  and  totally  route<l  at  Ni(!op-  more  or  less  rich,  ailomed  according  to 
«)lis  (B.  C.  (jb) ;  he  escapcul  ^vith  only  800  the  nature  of  tlie  festivals  on  which  Swy 
horse.  Tigraiies  would  not  receive  him,  are  assumed.  The  cardinals  fbrroertr 
and  he  fled  to  Colchis.  Pom{>ey  followed  wore  mitres,  and  some  canons  of  cathfr- 
him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  drals  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
of  a  Scythian  prince,  lie  was  now  thought  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre,  wfaidr 
to  be  dead,  until  he  suddenly  reappeared  is  also  home  by  several  fiimiliesof  distioc- 
iii  Pentus,  collected  trooiis,  and,  at  the  tion  in  Gennany  as  their  crest.  Bat  we 
Kame  time,  otTered  terniJi  of  ]>eace  to  Pom-  must  look  back  into  remoter  ages,  in  onlfr 
]H.>y ;  they  could  not,  however,  agree,  and  to  find  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  mitre, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh.  The  force  of  It  would  seem  to  have  obtained  primarily 
tliP  Romans  in  Pontus  was  small,  and  in  India.  According  to  several  authori, 
Mithridates  made  some  progress.  The  in-  it  was  first  a  jiart  of  female  costume,  and 
]ial)ituiits,  howevor,  soon  revolted  troni  when  worn  by  a  man  vras  considered  u 
him,  and  his  iicigiibors  refiistul  him  their  indicative  of  efieminacy.  'The  fillet, with 
assistaiici*  ;  mvcrtheloss,  liis  unbending  which  Bacchus  is  oflen  ^presented  » 
spirit  njiM'tod  tlir' proposals  t)f  peace  made  having  his  liead  bound,  has  Ijeen  denomi- 
by  Pompey.  He  put  to  death  liis  son  nated  mitrephora.  A  (lecuiiar  kind  oi 
Macliari's,  made  himsrif  king  in  Bos-  hoad-divsH,  (rovering  tlie  whole  head,  is 
plioru-s  mid  formed  the  l)<)ld  projcjct  of  olton  found  depicted  on  ancient  coins,  &c.  j 
))eiietniting  into  (raul  (wlu're  he  had  sinit  with  pi^ndent^  or  jiointed  dewlaps,  bv 
ambassadors)  at  the  hoad  of  Iiisarniy,  and  means  of  which,  i)eriia|)S,  this  kind  of  mi- 
marching,  witli  tin*  inlia!»iiants,  into  Italy  ;  tre  was  tied  undur  the  cliin.  This  wk» 
bnt,  having  encamped  at  tlio  Cinnnerian  probably  the  Phrygian  mitre  ;  for  we  find 
Bos{)horus,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris  with  this  htNul-dress  on  a  gem  pub- 
his  army,  at  the  head  of  whicii  was  his  lished  by  Natter,  and  subeequentlv  br 
son  Piiarnazcs.  Unaljle  to  iv^duco  the  Winckelmami,  in  liLs  Montuncnti  Imdii 
rebels  to  their  «luty,  and  having  taken  jx)!-  (No.  1P2).  Priam,  and  the  Amazons,  up- 
son  without  effect,  Mitiiridates  threw  him-  on  the  Homeric  monuments,  and  the  Par- 
self  upon  his  sword,  that  h(^  might  not  tall  thian  kings,  u[>on  sevemi  medals,  have  a 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (B.  C.  similar  mitre.  The  mitie  is  verv  fiv- 
i'A).  This  celebrated  monarch  nded  Pon-  cjuently  met  with  in  cjiriy  Christian' man- 
tns  51)  years.  uscripLs,  in  illumhiated  missals,  and  upoa 
Mitiiridates;  the  title   given  to  the  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  monuments  *  tbk 

11  ^  ^  •   _  _     4^'  it  t  ^     All  II  •!•  _ 


and  dialects.    (See  Vcder,)  seventh  centur}*,  bears  this  mark  of  d»- 

MiTRA ;  a  he4id-dress  of  the  ancient  tinction,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  round,  high. 

Persian  kings,    (rice  In/ula.)  and  pyramidal  mitre,  such  as  those  wwn 

MiTRA  ;  the  ancient  Persian  go<lde^  of  by  each  of  the  \xipes  since.     Periiaps  the 

love.  statue  offere  one  of  tlie  earliest  instancw 

Mitre  (Greek  f^(rpa)^  in  costume ;  a  sa-  of  its  usage  in  the  Christian  chuirbe& 

cerdotal  omaiuent,  worn  on  tlie  head  by  (See  Infuloj  and  IHtmL] 
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7  (in  Lettonian,  Je/g-otMi) ;  a  city    names  of  persons,  places,  &e.,  in  saeh  ■ 
,  chief  city  of  tlie  government  of    way  that  the  words  shall  signify  also  cer- 
ee  Cknofiand);  laL  56°  39^  N. ;    tain  numbers,  according  to  a  plan  preyiouB- 
3^  £.    It  is  situated  in  a  low  and    ly  adopted.    A  table  must  be  drawn  up, 
luntiy,  about  nine  leagues  fiom    similar  to  the  following: — 
be  population  is  12,000,  com-        ^     .     .•     «    .,    /^i     ^    #•*    mi     «« 
RusBums,  Germans,  Lettonians        12345     6      78     9     0 
u    The  old  ramparts  have  been       j,     d    t    f    I     s      p     k     n      r 

It  contams  numerous  chanta-  ''  '^ 

literaiy  institutious.  The  old  jf  we  now  wish  to  impress  in  our  memo- 
inded  by  the  duke  Ernest  John,  jy  that  Julius  Cfesar  arrived  at  the  su- 
pied  by  Louis  XVI II  for  several  preme  power  46  B,  C,  we  may  chance 
tittau,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Mxa»  into  MitM^  which  will  be  easily 
3  of  Couriand,  was  captured  by  remembered  whenever  we  think  ofJuUWf 
es  in  1701,  and  recovened  by  the  and  09  signifies,  according  to  the  above 
in  1706.  plan,  46.    If  we  wish  to  remember  that 

lus ;  a  writ  by  which  records  Alexander  the  Great  founded  his  empufe 
erred  from  one  court  to  another^  331  B.  C,  we  change  Alexander  into  Mx- 
ept  duected  to  a  gaoler,  under    t^  Ua  signifying  331  according  to  the 

and  seal  of  a  justice  of  the  above.  In  the  same  way  Cynu^  changed 
'  the  receiving  and  safe  keeping  into  CyrutSy  gives  the  year  of  the  ibunda- 
I,  or  other  offender,  by  him  com-  tion  of  his  great  empire.  This  method 
gaol,  is  also  called  a  mittimus,  may  much  facilitate  the  retaining  of  fiicts 
cv ;  the  aftermost  or  hindennoet  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  would  seem  as  it 
edsaibof  aship.  (q.  V.)  the  changes  themselves  might  become 

IT  Mast  ;  the  mast  which  sup-  too  numerous  to  be  easily  remembered. — 
he  afler  sails.    (See  Skip.)  Systems  of  mnemonics  of  a  noore  general 

>if ics  (from  the  Greek  nvfinoveiuf,  character  have  been  proposed  ;  few,  how- 
ober) ;   the   art  of  assisting  the    ever,  or  none,  have  remained  in  vogue  for 

In  the  article  Memory ^  the  live-  any  length  of  time.  GeneraU^  speaking, 
h  which  ideas  are  oAen  recalled  mnemonics  ought  to  be  individual ;  ea<3i 
ntal  associations,  has  been  spoken  individual  ought  to  find  out  that  method 
I  very  naturally  led  men  to  attach  of  assisting  his  memory  which  is  most 
ords,  &C.,  purposely,  to  certain  convenient  to  himself;  and  this  wiU  vary, 
iniliar  to  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  of  course,  with  his  habitual  associations. 
ly  the  latter  in  remembering  the  The  only  true  basis  of  a  philosophic 
One  kind  of  mnemonics,  and  memoiy,  however,  is  just  classification, 
he  earliest,  is  to  attach  the  idea  to  (See  Jlfemo7^.|  Considerable  aid  to  the 
nbered  to  some  impression  of  the  memory  may  oe  derived  from  the  use  of 
such  as  the  external  objects  rhymes,  or  a  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
e  most  fiuniliar  to  our  eyes  (to-  words.  Remote  antiquity  made  use  of 
irom  T6K0ij  place):  some  persons  rhythm  to  preserve  the  memory  of  historical 
3  of  a  picture,  arbitrarily  drawn,  facts  before  the  invention  of  writing.  The 
1  they  attach  the  subjects  to  be  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  mne- 
ired,  in  a  certain  order  {symbolics^  monies;  according  to  some,  the  science 
^Xbv,  mark) ;  others  make  use  of  came  from  the  East  to  the  Greeks ;  others 
.  There  are  certain  natural  aids  consider  the  poet  Simonides  as  the  in- 
emory,  which  we  all  employ;  for  ventor  of  them  ;  but  such  inventions  can- 
if  we  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  not  be  properly  assigned  to  any  particular 
ous  spot  of  our  room,  or  make  a  individual.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was 
i  handkerchief,  in  order  to  be  re-  known  amon|[  the  Romans  (see  Cice- 
of  certain  things  at  particular  ro  De  Orat  li,  86  et  seq.;  ^ucL  ad 
As  to  topology,  an  orator  who  in-  Herenn.  iii,  16  seq. ;  Quinctil.  x,  1, 11  seq. 
»  deliver  a  long  speech  witiiout  After  Quinctilian'&  time,  mnemonics  again 
lay  derive  assistance  fix>m  previ-  declined.  In  considering  the  use  of  mne- 
itering  the  room  where  he  is  to  monies  by  the  ancient  orators,  we  shoukl 
nd  attaching  in  his  mind  to  cer-  remember  that  they  delivered  long  ora- 
iminent  objects  in  the  room  the  tions  indeed,  but  had  nothing  like  our  de- 
ids  of  his  speech.  To  remember  bates,  in  which  a  member  of  a  detibera- 
veral  methods  have  been  devised,  tive  body  sometimes  rises,  and  speaks  for 
e  proposed  in  Grav's  Memorid  hours  in  succession,  recapitulatuig  all 
» is  to  make  certain  changes  in  the    which  has  been  said  before  him  on  the 
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quvfldoD,  and  therefore,  to  a  conaderable  Arabian  tribe,  dwellinj|  in  the  mommii 

degree,  widioiit  premeditatioii.  Most  of  the  oua  region  east  of  the  Dead  aea,  from  Zo 

tF}'8teina  of  iiinenionics  devised  for  the  to  the  river  Anion,  between  the  Mafii 

ancients,  would  be  useless  for  a  pariia-  ites,  Edoniites  and  Amoritea,    Aoroidii 

I  nentary  orator  of  the  present  day«  .In  to  the  Mosaic  account  (Got.  zix,30)b^ 

the  pluce  of  the  ancient  uinemonics,  the  Moabites  were  d«wceiided  from  Moah,  c 

cohoolnicn   usud  the    tabellary    method,  son  of  Ix>t  by  his  eldest  daughter.    la  t 

Conrad  Cches,  in  tlic  fifteenth  century,  time  of  the  judges,  thev  were  for  eighlc« 

and  Schenkel,  in  the  sixteenth,  recstab-  years  masters  of  the  Hebrewa,  but  in  t 

Ushed  the  ancient  system.     In  modem  time  of  David,  were  rendensd  tributari 

times,  several  scholars  have  given  much  to  them.    After  the  Babylonish  ca|iim 

attention   to  tliis  subject    Some  of  the  they  lost  their  separate  national  eik 

best  works  are  Kastuer's  .Ifnemaiitfc,  o(irr  Their  principal  leaders  mentioDed  in 


die  GcddckiniMMkwui  dor  Jttlen  (Lciusic,  ture,  are  Balak  and  Eglon ;  their  idobwi 

l&Oo);  SwUmiOiiiehe  Anleiiungzur  Theo-  Peor  and  Chemosh. 

rie  und  Prarii  dor  Jlinemonui^  by  Aretin  Moallaeat  (i.  e.thi  hung  yp) ;  wn 

(Sulzbacli,  1810^ ;  Feiuagle^s  New  Art  of  Arabian  poems  of  tlie  time  immediM 

Memory,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Ac-  preceding  Moliammed,  which,  on  aeeoi 

countofthe  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial  of  tlieir  excellence,  were  auapended 

Mcmor}'  (London,  1812) ;  Gray's  .^(0110-  public,  on  the  temple  at  Meoca.    AnEi 

ria    Jichnica  (ITdO).      The  degree    to  lish  translation  with  argumenta,  and  I 

which  the  power  of  memory  has  been  Arabic  text,  was  publiafaod  by  sir  W.  Ja 

aometimes  carried,  is  alnuMit  incredible.  (London,  1783.)  (Qee  ,Arahum  LiUr^m 

Thus  Seneca  states,  tliat,  by  the  mere  MoAT,or  DiTCH,in  fortificatfon.adi 

effort  of  his  natural  memory,  he  was  able  trench  dug  round  the  lampait  of  a  iariA 

to  repeat  2000  words  u|M>n  once  hearine  pku»,  to  prevent  surprisea.    The  bri 

them,  each  hi  its  order,  tliough  tliey  had  of  the  moat  next  tlie  rampart,  is  calM  1 

no  de|M*ndence    or  connexion  on  each  Mcarp ;  and  the  opposite  one,  the  mart 

other.    He  also  mentions  Cyneas^'ambas-  scaij).    A  dry  moat  round  a  fcuiv  pfa 

sador  to  the  Romans  from  king  Pyrrlius,  with  a  strong  garrison,  is  prefefahle  loa 

wlio  in  one  day  so  well  learnt  the  names  of  full  of  water ;  becauae  the  paaa^  m 

the  people  whom  he  saw,  that  the  next  day  l)e  disinited  inch  by  inch,  aadths  hear 

he  saluted  all  tlie  senatoni,  and  all  of  tlie  em,  wtien  lodsed  in  it,  are  continuallTf 

|Ki|>ulace  atfe«>iiil)]«Nl,  each  by  his  proper  postd  to  tlie  tmnibR,  grenatlcs  and  rtb 

luiim*.     Piiiiy  says  tJiat  (\vnw  knew  vwry  fin'-workn,  wliirh  are  thrtiwn  inrnMUit 

Hildier  ill  liis  anil y  by  iiaiiKs  and  U  Scipio  from  the  raiiipart  into  their  witriuK    I 

nil  tlie  |M-opli*  of  Rniiie.     ChannJ|Mis,  or  the  iiiiddir  of^dr}*  moats,  tlM*n'  h  ^4t* 

ratiier  <  *uni('n(U>s,  when   n^iiuired,    it  is  times  aiiuther    siimll   one  called  /uv£ 

said,  would  n'|H>ut  niiy  volume   found  in  whirh  ii*  m'eiienilly  dug  till  the  HiUt-r  i- 

the  lilinuies  us  rt'iidily  u.*«if  he  were  read-  it.     The  clee|N'st  and  l>rnadtvi   nniaty  1 

iiip.     Doctor  Wallis  telU  uh,  that,  without  areouiited   the  lM>st ;  but    a  difp  **»■ 

the  aHsistt'UH'e  ol'iHrii  uiid  ink,or  any  tliiiif;  prefenihlc  to  n  hroail  one:  ihi*  itrdiM: 

e(|uiv:ileiit,  lit*  wiL<ahle,  iii  the  dark,  by  the  hrenilth  is  uUnit  twenty  fatitoiiLs  niitl  c 

mere  tiin"«'  «>f  iiieinory,  to  |M'rloriii  arith-  de|Hh   olM)iit  rii\tet*n.     To  drain  a  m>^ 

iiietical  o|NTutioiiK,  us  iiiultiplicntion,  divis-  that  is  full  ot*  water,  a  tn*iich  i;*  diiir  iK^  ;■ 

ion,exiraetioiiof  nK»tiS&e^  to  t'orty  places,  than  the  level  of  the  water,  to  It-t  1:  r. 

It  IM  said  of  .MairliaU^rrhi,  that  a  p>iitle-  off,  and  then  hiinlliv  are  throviu  U|^  r  *: 

man,  havine  lent  hiin  a  iiiaiiiiscript  which  mud  and   siinie,    rovere«l  Hith   nru  • 

he  was  iroiii*;  to  print,  i*arii«'  to  him  mhhi  biniilli-s  of  riisheis  tu   make  a  n;n-  i- 

fitler  it  w:l<4  n*tiiriied,  and,  pn't«Midinfr  that  firm  |iawatfi:. 

he  had  lo;<t  it,  desinni  him  to  n>|M'at  as  .Morii.k  :  n  rity,  |M>rt  of  eiitr>.  oiki  n; 

iiiiirh  of  it  :L<t  he  eoiild;  on  whieli  Mairlin-  itat  of  .Moliilr   riiunty,  Alahariia,  mi  C 

liec<*hi  \\T<»te    tlowii    the  whole,  without  west  si<ie  of  Mobile  river,  at  iiMeuaw 

niMiin^  a  wonl  or  varviiiff  the  s|H'Uing.  into  tin*  Imy.     It  is  .*K>  miles  north i4'  M> 

Mnemosi  >r.    ((jR'ek,  Mfmoty)^   in  the  \nU*  point,  whieh  is  un  the  east  skir  •<  u 

Grecian  mytholo^n^';  daughter  of  I'raniis  mouth  of  the  Iny  ;  .\5  miles  wti<  \n  ocr 

{Calus,  Heaven),  and  <iaia  (TVrra,  Fwuih),  fnmi  Peiisacola*:  nnd  ItW  eaM  t'rvin  \f 

nnd  by  Jupiter  tlie  mother  of  the  nine  < Means:  Int.  Ift/MO'  N. ;  km.  e^*  *il  V 

Muses.  (<).  V.)  Ill  18121,  this  town  caiiir  into  the  pi^v 

Mo  si|niiti«-3«  tribe,  nation^  in  many  idi-  nion  of  the  T.  (rtatcM.  and  tlirn  roniuw 

nms  of  Southern  Africa.  alMtiit  *M0  inliabitants.     In  lr<22.  ib^  |ti*fi 

Muab;  the  laud  of  the  Mualmes,  an  hitiou  was  estinuited  at  2M) ;  and  u  l?w] 
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nedSldl. — ^Molnleifl  situated  con-  dulum.  In  like  manner,  a  ship  of  anr 
f  above  the  overflow  of  the  river,  burden  is^  in  calm  weather  anSi  amoocfa 
and  pleasant  place ;  t)ut  access  to  water,  gradually  pulled  along  even  bjr  the 
is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  exertions  of  a  boy.  A  certain  measure 
9y  island  opposite.  It  has,  more-  offeree,  indeed,  is  oft^i  required  to  com- 
ampy  lands  and  stagnant  waters  meuce  or  to  maintain  the  motion;  but 
it ;  and  near  h  is  a  sterile  country  this  consideratiDn  is  wholly  extrinsic,  and 
woods.  The  city  has  several  depends  on  the  obstacles  at  first  to  be 
en  ravaged  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  overcome,  and  on  the  resistance  which  is 
i  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  afterwards  encountered.  If  the  adhesioo 
dvantage  was  taken  of  the  Mckli-  and  intervention  of  other  bodies  were  ab- 
tf obile,  a  few  years  siucc,  to  estab-  solutely  precluded,  motion  would  be  gen- 
town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern  erated  by  the  smallest  pressure,  and  would 
KMBste  side  of  the  bay,  and  ten  continue  with  undiminished  energy, 
stant  fivm  Mobile.  Bc^des  being  Mocha,  or  Mokka  ;  a  town  <»i  the 
this  site  has  many  very  important  Arabian  sea,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
zesover  Mobile;  but  tlie  project  with  a  conunodious  harbor,  and  about 
fishing  it  as  a  substitute  for  Mo-  6000  inhalntantB,  including  several  faun- 
itirejy  failed.  Only  New  Or-  dred  Jews  and  about  500  Banians.  It  is 
id  Uharieston  are  before  Mobile  freouented  by  namrehants  from  the  Baiiia- 
mon  trade,  and  Charleston  is  de-  ly  States,  Egvpt,  Turkey  and  India,  and 
nrhile  Mobile  is  rapidly  increasing,  by  English,  French  and  North  American 
lie  of  exports  of  domestic  pxMluce  ships.  The  cofllee  which  bears  the  name 
abamain  1829,  was  $1,679,385;  of  the  town,  is  brought  down  finom  the 
rlythe  whole  of  this  must  have  interior  of  the  country  by  caravans.  Gum 
pped  at  Mobile.  This  city  has  a  Arabic,  copal,  masticli,  myrrh,  firankin- 
steam-boat  communication  with  cense,  indigo,  senna,  and  other  articles^ 
leans  through  lake  Ponchartrain.  are  exportMl.  The  imports  are  Mefty 
most  of  the  year,  steam-boats  are  Indian  commodities.  The  trade  is  mosi 
ly  plying  between  this  place  and  active  between  May  and  August,  in  which 
Qs  on  the  river,  and  many  vessels  period  about  100  ships  enter  the  port, 
ng  at  tlie  wharves  for  distant  ports.  There  are  several  mosques,  caravansaries 
le;  a  river  of  Alabama,  formed  and  European  factories  hen.  *lAm.  4SP 
inion  of  the  Alabama  and  the  lO'  E.;  lat  13°  16^  N. 
kbee.  It  takes  the  name  of  Mo-  Mockino  Bird  (hardus  polwhUot). 
ne  iheae  two  rivers  unite  at  fort  This  capricious  little  mimic  is  of  a  cine- 
It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two  reous  color;  paler  beneath.  It  inhabits 
The*  Alabama  is  the  eastern  America  from  New  England  to  Brazil, 
and  rises  in  tlie  Alleghany  ridges  but  is  rare  and  migratoiy  in  the  Northern 
^gia.  It  receives  a  number  of  States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  resident 
leams,  and  becomes  navigable  for  in  the  Southern.  This  bird,  although  it 
&  vessels  at  fort  Claiborne.  Simi-  cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  American 
Is  ascend  the  Tombeckbee  to  tlie  species  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  is  much 
of  the  Black  Warrior,  80  miles  soueht  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
^  Stephens.  At  moderate  stages  faculty  of  imitating  the  tone  of  every 
r  it  anords  steam-boat  navigation  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  from  the  twitter 
^oosa,  S20  miles  from  Mobile,  of  the  humming-bird  to  the  scream  of  the 
lese  rivere  are  very  favorable  to  eaj^le.  But  its  notes  are  not  entirely  imi- 
rigation.  The  lands  on  their  bor-  tative  ;  its  own  song  is  bold,  full,  and  ex- 
e  excellent,  and  produce  great  ceedin^ly  varied,  during  the  utterance  of 
ss  of  cotton.  which  it  appeara  in  an  ecstasy  of  dehght. 
litt;  a  contingent  property  of  In  confinement,  it  loses  httle  of  its  power 
Nit  most  essential  to  their  consti-  or  ener^.  To  use  the  words  of  Wilson, 
Every  body  at  rest  can  be  put  in  **  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Caraar  starts  up, 
and  if  no  impediment  intervenes,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
Dge  may  be  effected  by  the  slight-  He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and 
iial  impression.  Thus  the  larsest  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wings 
ball,  suspended  freely  by  a  rod  or  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect 
nm  a  lofty  ceiling,  is  visibly  agi-  her  injured  brood.  The  banting  of  the 
the  horizontal  stroke  of  a  swan  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking 
lich  has  gained  some  velocity  of  tlie  passing  wheel-barrow,  follow  with 
Bscent  through  the  are  of  a  pen-  great  truth  and  rapidity.    He  repeats  tbo 
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tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of  Dorian  and  Phiygian,  and  the  second  be- 

coiisiderable  length,  fully  and  faithfUlly.  tween  the  Phiygian  and  Lydian.     The 

He  nnis  over  the  quiverings  of  the  cana-  system  being  at   length   extended  both 

r}%  or  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  upward  and  downwara,  new  modes  woe 

nightingale  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  established,   taking    their    denominatioo 

execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified  from  the  five  ftrst,  by  joining  the  prepo- 

songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  sition  hyptr  (over  or  abovej   for   those 

become  altogetlier  silent ;  while  he  seems  added  at  the  acute  extremity,  and  the 

to  triumph  in  their  defeat,  by  redoubling  preposition  hemo  (under)  for  those  below. 

ills   exertions.'' — The  female   lays  from  Thus  the  Lyoian  mode  was  followed  by 

four  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash-blue  color,  the  Hyper-Dorian,  the  Hyper-Ionion,  the 

marked  with  patches  of  brown  ;  she  in-  Hyper-Phrygian,  the  Hyper- JSoUan,  md 

cubates  fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely  the  Hyper-Lydian,  in  ascendinff ;  and  the 

jealous  of  her  nest,  beuig  very  apt  to  desert  Dorian  mode  was  succeeded  by  the  Hy- 

it  if  much  disturbed.    During  the  period  po-Lydian,  H^rpo-iEolian,  Hypo-Phiyp- 

when  the  yoliug  are  in  the  nest,  neither  an,  Hypo-Ionian,  and  the  H[ypo-Domii, 

cat,  dog  or  man  can  approach  it  without  in  descending.    The  modems,  however, 

being  attacked.    When  intended  for  the  only  reckon  two  modes,  the  major  nd 

cage,  they  are  either  taken  from  the  nest  the  minor.    The  major  mode  is  that  di- 

when  tliey  are  very  young,  or  at  a  later  vision  of  tlie  octave  by  which  the  interfih 

period  by  trap-ca^es.  between  the  third  and  foiuth,  and  seventh 

Modality.    lumt  uses  this  word  for  and  eighth,  become  half  tones,  and  all  the 

that  category  (see  Kant)  which  determines  other  mtcrvals   whole   tones.    The  mi- 

the  relation  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  judg-  nor  mode  is  that  division  by  which  the 

inent  to  our  understanding.    The  logical  intervals  between  the  second  and  third, 

modality  of  Kant  is,  thererore,  the  manner  and  fifth  and  sixth,  become  half  tones,  and 

in  which  the  understanding  conceives  the  all  the   othera   whole    tones.      Another 

connexion  and  relation  of  id^as  in  a  judg-  distinction  also  exists  between  the  maior 

nient ;  whether  we  leave  something  unde-  and  minor  modes ;  the  major  mode  is  nie 

cided,  as  in  problematical  judgments,  or  same,  both  ascending   and  descending; 

give  the  thing  as  true,  as  iu  ustiertury  but  the  minor  mode  in  ascvudiug  HbaipaiB 

judgments,  or  are  obliged  to  consider  a  tlie  sixth  and  seventh,  thereby  removinr 

certain  connexion  of  ideas  to  be  true,  as  the  halftone  from  between  the  fifth  ind 

in  apodictical  judgments.     (For  further  sixtli  to  the  seventh  and  cig^hth. 
information,  sec  the  article  KarU,)  Model  ;  an  original  of  any  kind  pio- 

Mode;  a  particular  system,  or  const!-  posed  for  copy  or  imitation.  It  is  used,  in 
tution  of  sounds,  by  which  the  octave  is  building,  for  an  artificial  pattern  fonrnd 
divided  into  certain  intervals  according  to  in  stone  or  wood,  or,  as  is  most  common- 
the  genus.  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients  ly  the  case,  in  plaster,  with  all  due  parts 
rosiKJCting  modes  is  rendered  somewhat  and  proportions,  for  the  more  correct  exe- 
obscure,  by  the  difference  among  their  cution  of  some  great  woilc,  and  to  afToid 
authors  as  to  the  definitions,  divisions  an  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
niid  names  of  their  modes.  Some  place  Models  in  imitation  of  any  natiural  orirn- 
t\ui  specific  variations  of  tones,  or  mode^  ficial  substance  ore  usually  made  by 
iu  tlie  manner  of  division,  or  order  of  the  means  of  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In 
coucinnous  ports;  and  others  merely  in  ))ainting,  this  is  the  name  given  to  a  man  or 
the  different  tension  of  tlie  whole;  that  is,  woman  who  is  procured  to  exhibit  him  or 
an  the  whole  series  of  notes  are  more  herself,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  for  the  ad*iD- 
acutft  or  jjjave,  or  as  they  stand  higher  or  tnge  of  the  students.  These  modeb  aie 
low(;r  in  the  great  scale  of  sounds.  While  provided  in  all  academies  and  schools  for 
the  ancient  music  was  confined  within  painting,  and  the  students  who  have  wo 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  tetrachonl,  the  quired  a  tolerable  use  of  the  penc'd  are  in- 
heptachord,  and  octachord,  tliere  were  troduced  to  this  kind  of  stuoy.  By  lhi» 
only  three  modes  odniitted,  whose  funda-  means,  the  details  and  proportions  of  the 
mentals  wore  one  tone  distant  from  each  human  shai)e,  the  play  of  the  musdes,  the 
other.  The  gravest  of  these  was  called  varieties  of^expression,  &c.,  are  displayed 
the  Dorian;  the  Phrygian  was  in  the  and  inculcated  far  l)etter  than  by  any  coum 
middle,  and  the  acutejjt  was  the  Lydian.  of  lectures  or  any  study  of  former  workfti 
In  dividing  each  of  these  tones  into  two  It  is  desirable  that  die  living  models  used 
intervals,  place  was  given  to  two  other  in  an  academy,  or  even  in  a  private  paint- 
rnodes,  the  Ionian  and  the  iEolian  ;  the  ing  room,  should  be  changed  as  Sequent- 
tint  ot  which  was  'maened  between  the  ly  as  possible,  or  the  student  is  in  danger 
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Bg  into  mamieiiBai.    Bfiltin  speaka  ries;  the  Austrian  dvU  code  is  in  ibroe. 

odel,  of  the  name  of  Deschampa,  The  meaent  duoal  house  is  descended 

d  duty  in  this  way  upwards  of  40  finom  Cflesar  of  Este,  a  cousin  (hy  a  mor- 

Q  the  academy  at  Pans,  and  com*  ij^matic  mairiace)  of  tibe  last  duke  of  die 

on  the  &cility  with  which  this  per-  former  line  of  llste,  which  became  extinct 

Mm  and  feaoires  mieht  be  recog-  in  1506.    The  pope  Clement  VHI  then 

in  ereiy  yariety  of  subject  or  of  ex-  took  poeseeaion  ofFerrara^  which  had  pre- 

n,  in  the  paintings  of  the  students  viously  formed  a  part  of  the  Modenese 

K'od.  In  sculpture  ti  model  im-  territories,  as  a  reverted  fief  of  the  papal 
re  made  of  wax  or  terra  cotta,  see.  In  1653,.  Corregsie  was  added  to 
ocfate  malleable  substance,  which  the  duchy  by  grant  of  the  emperor  of 
ist  moulds  to  guide  him  in  ftshion-  Gennany,  Mirandola,  in  1710,  and  Novel- 
wori^  as  the  painter  first  makes  a  lara,  in  1737.  Hercules  HI  (died  in  1808) 
,  or  the  architect  a  design.  When  married  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Mas- 
el  of  any  existing  object  is  to  be  sa-Carrara,  and  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
the  original  is  first  to  be  greased,  in  was  married  to  Fesdinand,  archduke  of 

0  prevent  the  plaster  fix>m  sticking  Austria,  brother  of  Leopold  11.  In  1796, 
Qd  then  to  be  placed  on  a  smooth  the  French  took  possession  of  the  country, 
neviously  greased,  or  covered  with  a  and  it  yma  included  in  the  Cisal^ne  re- 
»  guard  against  the  same  accident ;  public,  and  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of 
UTound  the  original  with  a  fhune  or  Italy.  The  present  duke- Francis  IV,  the 
f  ^^aziePs  putty,  at  such  a  distance  as  son  of  the  arch-duke  Fendinand,  is  prince 
mit  of  the  plaster  resting  upon  the  ta-  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  arch-duke 

every  side  of  the  subject,  for  about  of  Austria.  He  vras  bom  in  1779,  and, 
I,  or  as  much  as  may  be  thought  suf-  in  1813,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
Id  give  the  proper  degree  of  strength  of  Saithnia.  Id  1814,  he  entered  into 
mould.  An  adequate  quantity  of  possession  of  the  estates  of  his  ^rand- 
is  then  to  be  poured  as  uniformly  &ther,  by  virtue  of  a  reversionary  mvest- 
■ible  over  the  whole  substance,  pent  conferred  on  his  ftither  bjr  the 
is  every  where  covered  to  such  a  empero%  and  his  claims  were  confirmed 
ess  as  to  give  a  proper  substance  to  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  aasumed 
Nild,  which  mav  vary  in  proportion  -  the  name  of  Este,  and  thus  became  the 
size.  The  whole  must  then  be  founder  of  the  Austrian  line  of  Este. 
d  to  continue  in  this  way  till  the  His  mother  also  entered  upon  the  govern- 
'  shall  have  attained  its  firmness;  ment  of  the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara, 
the  frame  being  removed,  the  which  she  inherited  fiom  her  mother,  and 
may  be  inverted,  and  the  subject  to  which  the  congress  annexed  the  fiefr 
fiom  it;  and  when  the  plaster  is  in  the  Lunigiana:  on  her  death,  in  1839, 
ghly  dry,  it  should  be  well  seasoned,  these  passed  to  her  son.  The  house  of 
i>SNA ;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Italy,  Modena-Este  also  holds  the  rich  JUki^ 
in  a  firuitful  ptain  of  Lombardy,  comfl^il^8eeJUeuvslmi9«um)of  the  house 
)d  by  the  Panaro,  and  bordering  on  of  OUizzi,  in  Treviso.  The  present  duke 
ny,  Lucca,  Bologna,  Mantua  and  has  a  son,  Umu  in  1819,  and  two  brothers. 
L  By  an  act  of  the  coi^^ress  of  In  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  character 
B,  Reggio,  Mirandola,  Correggio  of  the  duke's  ffovemment,  an  insurrecdon 
place  of  the  celebrated  painter),  was  organized,  and  the  citizens  of  Mode- 
U  and  Rivoli,  together  vrith  Massa  na,Re^o,  Massa-Carrara  and  other  places 
imra,and  the  former  Imperial  Fiefi,  took  arms,  vrith  the  purpeee  of  extorting 
oited  widi  the  duchy  of  Modena  from  their  rulen  a  more  liberal  form  of 
r  to  constitute  one  government ;  su-  ffovemment,    in   February,  1831.     The 

01  extent  of  the  whole,  2000  square  duke  wbb  obliged  to  flee ;  but  in  March 
;  population,  375,000.  Thetemtoiy  the  Austrian  troops  entered  Modena,  at 
lie  and  well  cultivated,  the  climate,  the  re(|uest  of  the  duke,  and  restored  the 
neral,  temperate  and  healthy,  and  authority  of  the  p>vemment 

incipal  productions  com,  rice,  firuits,  Modxna  {Mutma) ;  capital  of  the  duchy 

oil,  rilk,  honey,  hon,  marble,  4&c  of  the  same  name,  atiiated  in  a  fertile  plain, 

Dcome  of  the  state  is  about  1,500,000  on  the  canal  of  Modena,  which  unites  the 

i;  the  armed  force  2060  men.    The  Secchia  and  die  Panaro,  33  leagues  from 

;  house  is  of  the  Austrian  line  of  the  Fk)rence,  36  fipom  Milan ;  lat  44®  38^  N. ; 

ofEstefsee£f<e);  thegovemment  kni.l0^54'E.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 

dIuIb,  ana  the  administration  is  con-  and  contains  an  okl  cathedral,  at  the  foot 

d  by  one  minister  and  two  secretar  of  the  tower  of  which  hangs  the  bucket 
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which  was  tlie  subject  of  war  between  another.    In  <|uite  shoit  pieces,  aim  in 

the  Bologneao  and  Modenese,  and  of  a  long  composiiiona,  in  which  the  compo- 

mock  heroic  poem,  by  Tsflsoni,  entitled  eiition  remains  for  some  time  in  the  priDci- 

La  Suchia  Rapita  (the  Rape  of  the  Buck-  pal  tone  before  it  passes  to  another,  good 

eil  with  a  large   number  of  churches,  modulation  consists   only  in  continuhic 

Tne  ducal  palace  has  u  fine  collection  of  for  some  time  melody  and  harmony  in  the 

pictures,  and  a  good  library  of  80,000  assumed  tone,  with  proper  chan^  and 

volumes.    There  are  also  a  university  and  variety,  and  at  lost  concluding  m  that 

other  institutions,  literary  and  charitable,  tone.    For  this  it  is  requisite  tluo,  at  the 

The  fortifications  are  inconsiderable ;  the  very  be^nmg,  the  concord  should  bi^ 

population  about  25,000.    Natives,  Sigo-  come  distinctly  perceptible  by  the  sound 

nius,  Murotori,  Tassoni,  Fallopius.  of  its  essential  tones,  the  octave,  fifUi  and 

Modern  ;  that  which  belongs  to  recent  third ;  and  fhrther,  that  the  melody,  as  well 

times.    The  term  modem  higtory  is  used  as  hannonv,  should  be  carried  through  tlie 

in  different  senses.    The  Germans  often  tones  of  the  assumed  scale,  and  that  no 

date  die  end  of  modem  history  with  tlie  tones    foreign    to  it   should    be   hard, 

French  revolution,  and  call  the  rest  the'  either  in  the  melody  or  in  the  faannoDT. 

mMt  recent  history.    In  the  history  of  art,  A  variety  of  concords,   nevertfaeleaa,  is 

literature,  customs,  &c.,  modem  is  fre-  necessary',  that  the  ear  may  enjoy  the 

qucntly  used  in  contradjstincdon  to  an-  necessary  variety.    The  composer  oo^t 

cient  or  classical,  (q.  v.)    ''Modem  civili-  not,  after  the  fashion  of  some  contncted 

zation,^'  pays  A.  W.  Schlegel,  "  arose  from  harmonists,  to  dwell  always  on  two  or 

the  blending  together  of  the  elements  of  three  concords,  or  repeat  them  in  tranpo- 

Northem  origin  and  the  fragments  of  on-  sitions,  much  less  to  return  and  conclude 

tiquity."  (See  Romnntic.)  In  science,  mod-  in  the  principal  tone  before  the  nece  or 

tm  is  also  used  in  contradistinction  to  an-  the  first  strain  is  finislied.    The  rale  to  H 

cieni;  thus  we  s[ieak  of  mocfem  philosophy,  only  tliose  tones  be  hoard  which  belonc 

MoDiLLioN ;  an  ornament  resembling  a  to  tlie  assumed  scale  is  to  be  undentood 

bracket,   in   the  Ionic,    Corinthian,  and  thus, — that  a  tone  foreign  to  the  scale 

Composite  cornices.     In  Grecian  archi-  ouclit  to  be  used  merely  in  passuiff,  and 

tecture,  however,  the  Ionic  order  is  with-  to  be  left  again  immediately ;  thus,  ror  in- 

out  mo<lillions  in  the  cornice,  as  arc  also  stance,  in  the  scale  C  sharp,  one  could  cer- 

the  Itoinmi  o.vnniples  of  the  same  order,  tainly  go  through  G  sharp  into  m^  flat,  and 

with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Con-  through  F  sharp  to  tlie   dominant,  ts^i 

con],  at  Rome,  which  has  both  modillions  from  this  back  again  to  the  principal  toih\ 

and  dentils.  without  violating,  by  these  two  tones,  (or- 

M oDoy  {Mothone);  a  strong  city  and  eipi  to  the  fundamental  tone,  C  sharp,  the 

port  of  the  Moroa,  on  the  Moditerranoan ;  eficct  of  this  scale,  or  destroying  it.    It 

Int.  3()'°  51'  N. ;  Ion.  21°  40^  E.     It  is  en-  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  tones  totally 

tirely  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  connect-  foreign  to  the  scale  of  C  sharp ;  as,  for  i»- 

ed  with  the  main  land  hy  a  wooden  bridge,  stance,  C  sharp  or  D  sharp.     The  second 

The  i)ort  is  unsafe,  but  important  on  account  kind  of  moduhition,  or  tliat  which  is  so 


liecamc  masters  of  it  in  the  war  of  Grc-  the  art  of  giving  to  longer    pieces  ll« 

cian  independence,  and,  in  ll?25,  Miaulis  necessary  variety,by  more  fiiouentchancp 

burnt  a  Turkish  fleet  in  the  road.    Ibra-  of  tones,  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  ilie 

him    Pacha  took    possession   of  Modon  relation  among  the  various  keys,  and  "i 

soon  ufler  hit*  arrival  in  the  Morea,  but  the  tones  connecting  them.     As  itisin- 

wns  coiniK'lled  by  the  Frtmch  to  evacuate  dis|)ensable,  in    longer    pieces,  to  cam' 

it  in  1828.     Pnniously  to  the  war,  the  in-  melody  and    harmony    through   sevenl 

habitants  amounttid  to  about  7000.    (StHJ  keys,  and  to  return  at  last  to  the  funda- 

Morca.)  In  1821),  they  did  not  exceed  500.  mental,  it  is  necessary,  in  respect  to  sufh 

MopuLATiox,  in  niusic^  is,  in  its  most  modulation,  duly  to  consider  tne  chanirter 

extensive  meaning,  tlie    diversified    and  of  tlie  composition,  and,  in  general,  wheth- 

projHT  change  of  tones  in  conducting  the  er  the  modulation  has  merely  in  view  a 

melody,  or  the  progression  of  tones  in  pleasing  variety,  or  whetlier  it' is  intendeii 

general,  and  the  sequences  of  concords,  to  serve  as  the  support  of  a  gnuid  and 

In  its  narrower  sense,  modxdation  signifies  lK)ld  expression.     Considerations  of  this 

that  succession  of  tones  \>>j  y*Yv\c\v  tjl  \m-  V!vm\  ^ve  to  the  comi)oscr  the  rales  ibr 
sical  passage  proceeds  iroitv  oix^i  Vr^j  vdXq   \wrckwiN»x  ^asr^^sA^  ^^i;\w  where  he  may 
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depart  widely  from  the  principal  tone,  and  thus  neitlier  is  a  dctcrminato,  but  n  pro- 
where  he  inay  remain  near  it ;  where  he  iK)nionate,  measure.    The  tcnn  is  also 
may  thus  deport  suddenly,  and  perhaps  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
with  some  harshness,  and  where  his  de-  ferent  sizes  of  medals, 
poftures  ouffht  to  he  slow  and  gradual ;        Mosllendorp,  Richanl  Joachim  Hen- 
because  such  departures  arc  the  most  im-  ry,  count  vou,  a  Prussian  gcuenil,  boni  in 
portant  means  of  musical  expression.    In  1724,  was  educated  at  i)randenburg,  and, 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is  in  1740,  admitted  among  the  fKigcR  of 
Dot  permitted  to  mo<lulate  so  oflou  as  in  Frederic  II,  whom  he  accom])anicd  in  the 
thoae  whicii  have  to  expn*ss  violent  and  first  Silesian  war,  and  was  at  the  Imttlcs 
great  passions.    Where  every  thing  relat-  of  Molwitz  and  Chotusitz.    His  behavior 
ing  to  expression  is  considered,  modula-  procured  him  promotion,  and,  in  1746,  ho 
tion  also  must  be  so  determined  by  the  ex-  obtained  a  company  in  the  guards.    He 
pression  that  each  single  idea  in  the  melo-  served  at  the  siege  of  Prague,  in  1757,  and  at 
dy  shall  appear  in  the  tone  which  is  most  the  l)attle  of  Rosslmch  and  that  of  Leuthen; 
proper  for  it    Tender  and  plaintive  mel-  for  his  conduct  on  which  last  occasion^  he 
odies  ought  only  to  dwell  on  the  flat  tones, '  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  merit.  He 
while  tiie  lighter  sharp  tones,  which  must  was  made  a  colonel  in  1761,  aAerwards 
be  touched  m  the  modulation,  on  account  lioutenant-general,and,in  ]783,goveniorof 
of  the  connexion,  ought  to  be  leA  imme-  IVtHu.  In  the  reign  ofFredcric  William  II, 
dialely  afterwards.    It  is  one  of  the  most  he  was  appointed  general  of  infantry,  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  art  to  remain  steadily  commanded  the  Prussian  troops  employed 
without  fault  in  a  modulation.   It  is  there-  in  1793,  in  the  disgraceful  disinemb<>rmcnt 
lore  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  write  of  Poland,  on  which  occasion  Mollmdorf 
on  the  theory  of  the  art,  dwell  so  little  on  did  every  thing  in  his  |)ower  to  alleviato 
this  important  subject,  and  lielieve  them-  the  misfortunes  of  the  Poles.    On  his  rc- 
■elves  to  have  done  enough,  if  they  show  turn  home,  he  was  created  a  fiel<l-marshal, 
bow  the  composer  may  gracefully  leave  and,  soon  after,  made  governor  of  South 
the  principal  tone,  pass  through  the  circle  Prussia.      He    opposed    the    war   with 
ofaU  the  twenty-four  tones,  and  return  at  France  which  followed  ;  but  he  succc(*d- 
laat  to  tlie  first  tone.    Piccini  had  the  l)est  ed  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  cont- 
views  of  modulation.    "Modulating,^  he  mand  of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine, 
flays,  ''is  to  pursue  a  certain  path.    The  in  1794,  when  he  gained  the  victory  of 
ear  will  follow  you ;  nay,  it  wishes  to  be  KaLserslauteni.    He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
ted by  you,  yet  ui>on  condition  that,  afler  cipal  advisers  of  the  treaty  of  Dnsle,  in 
you  have  led  it  to  a  certain  point,  it  shall  1797,  afler  which  he  was  maile  ghind- 
nnd  something  to  reward  it  for  its  jour-  marshal.    Not  being  able  to  prevent,  by 
ney,  and  to  occupy  it  for  some  time.    If  his  advice,  hostilities    with    France,    in 
you  do  not  consider  its  claims,  it  suffers  180f),  though  far  advanced  in  years,  ho 
you  to  go  on,  at  last,  without  reganl,  and  accepted  a  conmiand,  and,  joining  the  ar- 
every  endeavor  to  attract  it  again  is  but  my  of  the  dukeof  Hrunswick,  waspiieseut 
loat  labor."    To  conduct  a  melody  ac-  at  Jena  and  Auerstndt,   where  ho  was 
cording  to  a  civen  modulation;  never  to  woundtnl.    He  retin*d  to  Berlin, and, sub- 
deviate  from  It,  except  lor  good  reason ;  8e(|uently,  to   Havelberg,  where,  accord- 
end  in  the  right  time  to  return  to  it  in  tlie  ing  to  an  odd  Pnisvian  usage,  he  held  a 
proper  way,  and  without  harshness ;  to  ]irel)e!id  in  the  ecclesiastical  chapter.    Ho 
make  use  of  changes  in  the  modulation  died  there,  Jan.  28, 1616. 
only  as  means  of  expression,  and,  |)erha])8,        Mceris;  a  lake  of  Egypt.    According 
for  the  necessary  variety, — such  are  the  to  Herodotus,  with  whose  account  Diodo- 
leal  difficulties  of  the  art ;  while  to  leave  nis  and  Mela  agree,  it  was,  in  his  time, 
inmiediately  a  key  which  has  hardly  been  ')f)00  stadia,  or   450    miles,  in    cirrum- 
perceived,  to  ramble  alraut  without  rea-  ference,  and   aliout  900  feet  deep.    He 
■on  or  object ;  to  leaf)  about  because  the  states  it  to  ha\T.  been  entin.'ly  tiie  product 
composer  does  not  know  how  to  sustain  of  human  industr}'.     Motleni   travellers 
lumaelf;  in  one  wonl,  to  modulate  in  or-  describe  it  as  at  present  about  thirty  or 
der  to  modulate,  is  to  miss  the  true  aim  of  forty  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and  assert 
the  art,  and  to  affect  a  richness  of  inven-  it  to  be  a  natural  basin.      The  works, 
lion  in  order  to  hide  the  want  of  it  therefore,  which  Herodotus  attributes  to 

Module  ;  an  architectural  measure ;  the  king  Moeris,  must  have  been  the  canab 

lewer  diameter  of  a  column  being  divided  which  connected  the  hike  with  die  Nik, 

into  two  parts,  one  is  a  mo<lule ;  and  each  and  the  mounds,  dams  and  sluices  which 

module  is  divided  into  thirty  minutes;  rendered  \\«a\MctNVR»x\Q^\^\>>»V^ 

vox.  F///.  47 
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irrigation.    (See  the  works  of  Pococke,  bratcd  in  their  countiy  as  the  princes  of 

Deuon,  Belzoni,  6lc^  on  Egypt.)  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  ffuardians  of 

McBsiA  ;   a   country    lying   north    of  tho  kaaba.    The  date  of  his  birth  ia  plar- 

Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  south  of  the  ed  with  most  probability  in  A.  D.  56P. 

Danube,  corresponding   to    the  modem  Mecca  was  his  native  place.     His  gimnd- 

.Sorvia  and  Bulgaria.    It  was  at  a  remote  father,  Abdul  Motalleb,  a  rich  and  noUe 

I>eriod  inhabited  by  Scythians,  with  whom  citizen,  had  thirteen  sons.     One  of  them, 

the  GctflB  were  anerwanls  united.    Tiic  Abdailali,  married  Amira,  and  died  while 

country  was  conquered  by  the  Roman  his  son  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  wu 

(Muperors.    The  barbarians  early  conquer-  still  a  child.    As  he  left  little  pivpenj', 

(vl   this  region,  and  it  remained  in  the  Mohammed  was  educated    drat    by  hv 

] lauds   of  Sclavonians   and    Bulgarians,  grandfather,  and,  after  his  death,  l^  his 

;.Sce  Servioj  and  Buigaria.)  oldest  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.    Thb  uncle,  a 

MssoGOTHS.    (S^  Golhs,)  merchant,  destined  Mohammed  for  the 

MoGADOR,  or  Mag  ADORE  (called  by  the  same  employment,  and  waa  accompanied 

iintives  Sitercu,  or  Suerrali) ;  a  seaport  of  Mo-  by  him  on  a  commercial  ioumey  to  Syria. 

racco,100  miles  west-south-west  of  Moroc-  On  tliis  occasion,  he  visited  a  Nefltorin 

ro;  Ion.  9°  SC  W. ;  lat.  31°  JKX  N.;  pop-  monastery,  where  he  waa  especially  di8> 

Illation,  according  to  Jackson,  10,000;  to  tinguished  by  one  of  the  monks,  and  i«- 

Kolihins,  30,000.    It wos  founded  in] 7()0,  ceived  impressious  which  perhaps  con- 

by  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  s{>ared  no  pains  tributed  to  give  the  tone  to  his  aubeeqiMOt 

to  make  it  the  princiiKil  seat  of  commerce  character.     Tho   Mohammedan   writen 

in  the  empire;  and  most  of  the  commerce  are    very   proluc    in    their    deacriptioos 

between  Europe  and  the  empire  of  Mo-  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  mind  and 

HKco  is  carried  on  through  Mogadon    It  body  for  which  their  prophet  waa  eminent 

is  built  in  a  low,  flut  desert  of  accumulat-  from  his  youth ;  he  Miared,  however,  the 

ing  sand,  which  separates  it  from  the  cul-  general  iffnorance  of  his  countiy  men.  H» 

tivated  country-.     Supplies  are  brought  uncle  had  recommended  him  as  agent  to 

from  gardens  from  four  to  twelve  miles  a  rich  widow,  named  Khadiiab,  and  be 

ilistant.   The  town  bos  a  l)eautiful  appear-  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  ner  satiflftc- 

ancc  from  the  seu,  the  houHcs  being  all  of  tion,  that  she    married    him,  and   thus 

stone,  and  white  ;  but  tho  strt^ets,  though  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances.    She 

regular  and  straight,  are  iiarniwand  dirty,  was  fifteen  years  older  than  he,  but,  from 

and  the  houses  present  n  mass  of  (l(>ad  gratitude  or  prudence,  he  lived  with  ber 

wall.    The  houses  of  the  foreign  mer-  in  happy  and  faithful  wedlock,  and«  fill 

chants  are  spacious.    The  roofs  are  flat,  her  death,  restrained  the  sensual  appetites 

and  the  terraces  serve  as  a  walk  in  the  which  he  afterwards  indulged.     He  w« 

evening.     It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  still  a  merchant,  and  made  a  second  jour- 

which  may  Iw  called  tiie  citadel,  contain-  ney  to  Syria,  where  he  again  had  inter- 

ing  the  custoni-housr,  troasiny,  njsidence  views  with  tJie  Nestoriau    monks.     He 

of  the  alcaide,  and  the  hoiisi's  of  the  for-  S(>eins  to  have  had,  from  his  youth,  a  pro- 

eign  mercliants.    Tlir  Jews,  who  are  not  jHinsity  to  religious  contemplation,  for  he 

toreign  inon*harils,  n^sido    in    the  outer  was  every  year  accustomed,  in  the  month 

town.     I'he  harbor  is  about  two  inil(\s  in  Ramadan,  to  retire  to  a  cave  near  Mec- 

circuit ;  but,  as  the  water,  at  t^bb-tide,  is  vjx,  and  dwell  there  bi  solitude.     At  what 

only  ten  or  twelve  ft>et  deep,  largo's  shiyia  time  the  idea  of  a  new  religion  came  into 

must  anchor  one  and  a  half  mile  distzuit  his  mind,  whence,  in  the  midst  of  an  idol- 

froni  the  Iwttery.     Tho  ex|K;rts  consist  of  atrous  |)eople,  he  derived  the  couvictioa 

almonds,  ^nims,  l)ees-wax,  goat-skins,  ol-  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  what  degree  he 

ive  oil,  ostrich  feathoi-s,  |M)ni('grunate-|M;ols,  b'lendeil  the  ambition  toaasumethepropbet- 

and  dates.    (S<;o  Morocco.)  ic  character  with  the  struggle  for  peisooil 

MouREBBiNs  ;    Arabs  of  the  western  aggrandizement,  are  questions  to  which 

part  of  Egypt.    Many  of  iheni  are  found  only  conjectural  answers  can  be  giwa- 

at  Cairo,  and  are  (iistiiigiiished  lor  tiieir  That  an  untaught  Arab  should  conceive 

industry.  elevated  views  of  the  state  of  man  in  hisage, 

MoouL.    (See  Montis.)  and  found  on  tliem  comprehensive  projects, 

Mohammed,  the  founder  of  a  religion  is  not  cre<Iible:  in  all  prohabilitv,  nis  first 

which  has  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  jilans  were  limited  to  his  countiymeD. 

East,  and  has  U^en  [iroductive  of  much  That  he  was  honest  in  his  zeal  to  abolish 

good  by  the  aboVilvm  of  the  worship  of  idolatry,  and  disseminate  a  purer  doctrine, 

idols,  was  a  scAou  of  l\\o  \t^\Vv^  \vaQ  oii  \M\Q»M^Vi  lie  sougltf  to  obtain  this  object 
Koreish,  and  the  famWy  ot  WasJiMm^  t»\ft-   Ndpj  ^««s<^fQnpa^  xsbk^  \sfc  ^Mdhf  believed,  if 
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lember  the  many  examples  of  a  Konm  cobtaios  some  obscure  intimationa. 

incoDnatency  in  other  legislatorB  In  the  twelfth  year,  the  Islam  was  also 

gious  reformers.    Mohasnmed  be-  spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Medina 

I  pietended  mission  A.  D.  609,  in  (Yathreb),  several  of  whom  swore  fidelity 

ieih  year  of  his  age.    He  firet  con-  to  the  prophet,  and  profiered  their  assist- 

his  wife  Khadijah,  to  whom  he  ance.    Mohammed  now  adopted  the  res- 

nicated  the  particulars  of  an  inter-  olution  of  encountering  his  enemies  with 

ith  the  angel  Gabriel,  by  whom  he  force.    Only  the  more  exasperated  at  tbis» 

slared  an  apostle  of  God.  Through  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him : 

Cramentality,  her  uncle  or  cousin  warned  of  the  imminent  danger,  he  left 

1  was  gfdned^  who  is  said  to  have  Mecca,  accompanied  b\  Abubeker  alone, 

Christian,  and  well    acquainted  and  concealed  himseli  in  a  cave  not  far 

B  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  distant    Here  he  spent  three  days  undis- 

3llowed  by  Mohammed's  servant,  covered,  after  which  he  arrived  safely  at 

I  whom  he  gave  his  freedom,  and  Medina,  but  not  without  dange^.     This 

young  nephew,  the  fiery  AIL    Of  event,   from    which  the  Mol^mmedans 

mponance  wa^  the  accession  of  conmience  their  era,  is  knoven  under  die 

cer,  a  man  of  estimable  character,  name  of  the  He^ira  (q.  v.),  which  signifies 

Kxl  in  high  respect,  and  persuaded  JlighL    In  Medma,  Mohammed  met  with 

the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  most  honorable  reception :  thither  he 

to  fellow  his  example.   They  were  was  followed  by  many  of  his  adherents, 

noted  by  Mohammed  in  the  doc-  Mohammed  now  assumed  the  sacerdotal 

f  the  hUun,  as  the  new  religion  was  and  regal  dignity,  married  Ayesha,  daugfa- 

rhichwerepromul^tedasthegrad-  ter  of  Abubeker,  and,  as  the  number  of 

3kitions  of  the  divine  will,  ttirou^h  the  faithful  continued  to  increase,  declared 

^1  Gabriel,  and  were  collected  m  his  resolution  to  propagate  his  doctrines 

ran.  (q.v.)  Three  years  passed  in  with  the  sword.     The  hopes  of  booty 

Bt  dissemination  of  his  doctrines:  added  new  fervor  to  the  religious  zeal  6f 

burth,  Mohammed  invited  his  rel-  his  partisans.     Their  firet  great  militaij 

if  the  fisunily  of  Hashem  to  an  en-  exploit  was  the  spoiling  of  a  rich  caravan, 

oent,  openly  announced  to  them  led  by  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the  Ko- 

if^etic  mission,  and  asked  which  reishites,  with  a  strong  guard.    Mobam- 

I  would  undertake  the  office  of  his  med    surprised    them,  with  an    inferior 

All  were  silent,  till  the  youthful  ferce,  in  the  valley  of  Beder,  and  inflicted 

tared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  and,  at  on  them  a  total  defeat    He  took  a  rich 

ne  time,  his  resolution   to  inflict  booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.    Other 

Dce  on  all  who  should  dare  to  op-  successful  enterprises  followed  ;  but,  in 

s  master.    In  vain  did  Abu  Taleb,  the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abu  Sophian, 

ber  of  Ali,  dissuade  them  from  the  with  SOOO  soldiers,  attacked  Mohammed 

Jung.    But,  although  he  remained  with  950  on  mount  Ohud,  not  far  fi^m 

'unconverted,  he  did  much  to  pro-  Medina.     A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 

he  new  doctrin^    by  protecting  which  the  Moslems  were  utteriy  beaten, 

imed   against    his   enemies,   and  and  the  wounded  prophet  hardly  saved 

ig  him  refuge  in  times  of  danger,  his  Ufe.    This  misfortune  naturally  shook 

eral  occasions  Mohammed  was  at-  the  authority  of  him  whose  pretended 

by  the  adherents  of  idolatry  with  mission  from  God  should   have  secured 

irce,  and  compelled  to  change  his  him  the  victory.    But  by  attributing  the 

ce ;  but  he  often  had  the  satisfac-  fault  to  the  sins  of  the  Moslems,  by  proro- 

'  converting  his  bitterest  enemies,  ising  the  slain  a  paradise  provided  with 

tenth  year  of  his  prophetic  office,  all  sensual  enjoyments,  and  inculcating  «n 

ered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  unconditional  predestination,  he  succeeded 

^aleb  and    his  faidiful  Khadijah.  in  restoring  his  tottering  credit     Good 

ed  of  their  assistance,  he  was  com-  need  had  he  of  it  in  the  following  year, 

to  retire,  for  a  time,  to  the  city  of  625,  when  Abu  Sophian  appeared  before 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  read-  Medina  with   10,(XX)  men.    Mohammed 

iived  by  the  pilgrims  who  visited  prudendyhmited  himself  to  the  defensive; 

ftt)a,  and  gained  numerous  adhe-  but  the    enemy  raising  the  siege,  after 

mong  the  femilies  in  the  neighbor-  twenty  days,  on  account  of  internal  dis- 

At  this  time  occurred  Moham-  cord,  Mohammed,  under  the  pretence  of  a 

femous    nocturnal     journey    to  divine  command,  led  his  fiorty  against  the 

oo  the  beast  Alborak,  under  Ga-  Jewish  race  of  Koreidha,  who  had  made 

guidance,  respecting   which   the  common  cause  vrith  the  enemy.    Aflar 
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twenty-five  days,  the  Jews  were  compel-  1400  men,  with  the  ostensible  pi 

1  hI  to  syrreudcr  their  chief  fortress  to  tlie  peaceably  visitiug  the  temple  < 

will  of  the  conqueror,  who  took  the  most  The    Koreishites  opposed  his 

bloody  revenge,  slaughtered  between  600  and  compelled  him  to  a  tiea 

and  700  men,  and  carried  away  tlie  wo-  seventh  year  of  the  Heginu    ] 

men  and  children  into  captivity.    Some  days  only,  he  and  his  |>arti8ai]8  v 

years  afterwards,  he  also  took  Khaibar,  the  allowed  to  pay  their  devotions, 

principal  f;eat  of  the  Jewish  power  in  in  the  kaaba;  on  tlie  fourth  da 

Arabia,  by  which  means  he  completed  tlie  to  withdraw.     lie  succeeded, 

subjugation  of  this  unhap])y  people.    It  is  on  this  occasion,  in  converting  t 

probable  that  the  many  murders  and  cru-  sons  of  influence  among  the  K< 

elties  practised  on  his  enemies  were  suffi-  vrho  had  aflerwards  stiU  greate: 

cieutly  justitied  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  follow-  among  tlie  Moslems — Caled,  A 

crs,  by  his  divine  mission ;  but  they  must  Othman.    In  the  eighth  year  of 

have  been  highly  ofiended  by  the  viola-  gua,  a  Mohammedan  army,  und 

tion  of  all  right  and  decency,  of  which  he  command,  advanced  against  tb 

was  guilty  in  his  passion  for  Zeinab,  tlie  Muta,  in  Palesting,  where  the 

wife  of  his  emancipated  slave  and  adopted  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  had  m 

son  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chapter  was  Moslem  aml>assador.    Zeid  was 

introduced  into  the  Koran,  to  give  him  the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  was  ] 

{lower  to  marry  her ;  this  he  did  public-  solely  by  die  courage  of  Caled, 

y,  without  regard  to  a  degree  of  relation-  tliis  occasion,  obtained  the  appe 

ship  which  the  Arabs  had  hitherto  held  *' sword  of  (irod."    A  breach  oi 

inviolable.    This  weakness,  with  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Koreishites 

to  the  female  sex,  increased   with    the  hammerl  tlie  desired  opportunii 

years  and  authority  of  Mohammed.    Be-  against  Mecca  10,000  well-arnie< 

sides  the  numerous  wives,  whom  he  took  inspired  by  pious  zeal.    The  ter 

at  different  times,  he  indulged  in  several  reishites  made  litde  resistance, 

transient  amours,  such  as  are  forbidden  in  ceived  life  and  liberty  only  on 

his  own  laws,  and  always  justified  his  in-  that  they  embraced  the  Islam, 

contineucy  by  new  chapters  iu  the  Koran,  of  the  kaaba  were  demolished,  fc 

That  such  shameless  pretences  could  have  cred  touch  of  the  prophet  made 

any  effect  rather  proves  the  creduhty  and  stone  again  tlie  object  of  the  dec 

fanaticism  of  the  people  than  his  own  tal-  eration.   The  temple  became  the 

cuts  of  deception.    At  the  same  time,  his  sanctuary*  of  the  religion  of  M< 

doctrines  and  authority   gained   ground  and  its  professors  alone  are  allovi 

among  the  neighboring  tribes.    The  expe-  to  tlie  lioly  city  of  Mecca.     Th 

ditions  of  his  ofHcers  rarely  failed  to  pro-  taut  event  took  place  in  the  eij 

duce  a  considerable  booty.     He  was  him-  of  the  Hegira.     The  destnictioi 

self  almost  worship|)ed  by  his  partisans,  celebrated  idols,  and  the  snbju 

His  views,  nieanwiiile,  continued  to  ex-  various  Arab  trilK»s,  now  emp 

pand,  and,  in  the  sevemh  year  of  the  He-  Moslem  arms.     In  the  valley  oi 

gira,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the  principal  not  far  from  Mecca,  where  M' 

neighboring  princes,  particularly  Chosrou  incurre<l  great  personal  danger,  I 

Pju-viz,  king  of   Persia,  Heraclius,  em-  ed  the  victory  only  by  the  utn 

l)eror  of  Constantinople,  Mokawkas,  ru-  tions.     The  following  year  the 

ler  of  Egypt,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  medans  call  the  "  year  of  cmbas 

the  princes  of  various  districts  of  Ara-  cause  a  number  of  Arab  tribes  ai 

bia,  to  embrace  the   new  revelation   of  by  deputies  their  submission  an 

the    divine     law,    made     througli    him.  sion.     At  the  head  of  30,000  mc 

The  manner  in  which  this  embassy  was  whom  were  10,000  cavalry,  M< 

received  differed  according  to  the  power  was  resolved    to    anticipate   tli 

and  pride  of  those  to  whom  it  was  direct-  plans    ot    the  emperor    Ileracl 

cd.    The  more  remote  and  powerful  gave  marched  into  Syria  to  Tabuk,  ht 

MO  heed  to  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  weaker  Damascus,  but  returned  to  Me 

and  nearer,  who  were   informed  of  his  contented   himself  with  summ* 

increasing  power,  had  cause  to  fear  his  emjHiror  in  writing  to  embrace 

arms.     It  was  of  particular  importance  to  trines.     Afler  his  return,  he  pro 

him  no  longer  to  be  an  exile  from  Mecca,  a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  re 

the  holy  city,  which  was  in  a  high  degree  regulations  in  favor  of  idolaters 

the  object  of^  the  adoration  of  the  Arabs,  clared  all  the  compacts  conclu 

lie  appeared,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  them  null.    He  might  now  be  re 
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of  the  wMb  of  AnbiOy  although  the  poor,  purificatiora,  abstinence  firom 

inhabituilB  had  not  yet  receiyed  forbidden    enjoyments   (especially   from 

(km.    He  allowed  die  Chriadans  a  strong  drinks — this  prohibition  was  caused 

veiae  of  th^  worship  on  the  pay-  by  the  quarrels  that  arose  among  his  ad- 

f  a  tribute.    Id  the  tenth  year  of  herents),  braver}',  upholding  even  to  death 

gii«,  Mohammed  undertook   his  the  cause  of  Gcxi,  and  entire  resignation 

r  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    On  this  to  unavoidable  fate,  are  the  chief  point^ 

0,  he  was  surrounded  witii  the  of   his  moral  system.     Of  solemnities, 

splendor,  and  attended  by  90,000,  fasts  aud  usages  such  a  reUgion  for  a  sen- 

ooie  say,  150,000  friends.     This  sual  people  could  not  be  destitute ;  but  the 

9  last  important  event  of  his  life,  injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 

I  aoon  after  his  return  to  Medina,  Medina  was  unquestionably  a   polidcal 

anns  of  his  wife  Ayeaha,  in  the  measure,  in  order  to  sanctify  for  ever  the 

It  year  of  the  Uegira,  in  his  sixty-  original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and  to  secure 

^9ftfm    Of  all  his  wives,  the  first  permanently  the  political  and    religious 

ni^^^^iim  children,  of  whom  only  importance  of  Arabia.    These  doctrines 

BdbLter  frnp^  wife  of  Ali,  survived  are  contained  in  the  Koran,  to  which  was 

The   Mob^medan   writers  un-  soon  afler  added  a  second  collecuon, — 

Uy  exaggerate  the  corporeal  and  Sunna  (second  book  of  the  rules  of  life, 

andowmeots  of  thv  prophet:  it  is,  founded  on  Mohammed's  example).    But 

r,  yery  credible,  th^^t  there  was  a  all  Mohammedans  do  not  receive  the  lat- 

enog  majesty  in  hiL  appearance,  ter:  those  who  do,  are  therefore  called 

■t  he  united  much    .Wural  elo-  Sunnites.    One  of  the  principal  means  of 

with  a  decisive  and  bs*iterprisiug  the  rapid  and  extensdve  diffusion  of  his 

Bv  these  gifb,  he  su&^eeded  in  doctrines  and  dominion  was  force,  all  who 

f  himself  iUK>ve  his  eqi*als,  and  did  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being 

ooDfidence  and  popularity     Com-  compelled  to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the 

rich  his  countrymen,  he  staids  pre-  sword.    Rarely  do  we  find  in  his  history 

t;  compared  with  other  le^islatora  any  traces  of  his  having  mode  use  of  wo- 

marcbs,  he  holds  but  an    nfcrior  men  for  promoting  his  pkms,  although  he 

Whether  he  himself  believei*  what  allowed  polygamy,  with  some  restrictions, 

Dulgated  as  a  divine  revelatit.*)  is  and  concubinage  without   any  bounds, 

quesdou  to  answer.    Most  pro&,'«-  That  he  |>erauadcd  his  first  wife  that  the 

Might  to  be  regarded  as  a  religiout  attacks  of  e])ile])6y  which  he  had  were 

Ht,  who  deen^  himself  actually  irelestial  trances,  and  that  she  first  procur- 

l  b^  the  Divinity,  but  was  not  so  ft  him  adherents  by  the  propegaddon  of 

blmded  as  to  overlook  the  means  th.s  fable,  seems  to  be  a  tale,  devised  by 

dug  his  doctrines  acceptable  to  his  Christian  opponents,  to  expose   the 

pie,  and  of  confirming  his  doinin-  prG  )het  to  contempt     Certain  it  is  that 

r  their  minds.    Thence  the  fabri-  he  uiinsclf  declared  he  did  not  work  mir- 

if  his  interview  with  the  anffcl  Ga-  acles.    His  disciples,  neveitheless,  ascribe 

lenoe his  visionaiy  journey  mrough  to  him  the  most  absurd  miracles;  for  ex- 

»  heavens  of  paradise ;  thence  ms  ample,  diat  a  part  of  die  moon  fell  into  his 

Dcse    of  the   sensual   desires   of  sleeves,  and  that  he  threw  it  back  to  the 

ml  people.    The  fint  tenet  of  his  heavens ;  that  stones,  trees  and  anunals 

nB,  **  Allah  alpne  is  God,  and  Mo-  proclaimed  hini  aloud  to  be  the  prophet 

d  is  his  prophet**    At  the  same  ofGod,  &c. ;  but  of  such  fables  we  find 

[oses  and  Cluist  were  regarde<l,  in  abundance  ui  tho  legends  of  the  Christian 

tem,  ae  divinely  inspired  teachera  saints.    In  a  moral  view,  he  can  never  be 

ler  timosi  and  he  by  no  means  de-  compare,d  with  the  divine  Founder  of 

B  authenticity  of  the  sacred  histo-  Christianity.    His  system  has  been  widely 

d  revelations  of  ancient  Judaism  propagated  in  Asia  and  Africa.    The  rev- 

mHauuVfj  which  he  only  believed  erence  wiiich  the  faithful  Moslems  pay  to 

eonupted.     The  paradise  which  the  prophet,  and  all  that  is  connected 

miied  to  Us  ftithful  adherents  was  with  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  a* 

n  of  seniual  pleasure ;  he  himself  crcat  as  the  reverence  of  relics  has  eviT 

B  aiqtiftifmtH  no  Other.    His  moral-  been  in  Christendom :  thus,  for  examf^ 

I  eompued  ficom  the  ancient  Jewisli  the  camel  which  cairies  the  Koran  lo  tho 

nkdan  systems.    The  fiuthful  ado-  kaaba,  and,  in  the  territory  of  Mef«»  "» 

of  AUah  aa  the  only  God,  unwaver-  enormous  number  of  doves,  J^J|["  ""^fj 

edHOce  to  the  commands  of  the  not  even  be  scared  from  the  tiekw.  nnK^| 

It,  die  ueeari^  of  prayer,  charity  to  less  be  killed,  because  diey  are  itK^^bt 
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to  be  descended  from  the  dove  that  ap-  stroye  to  attract  new  ihhabitanti  by  prom- 
proached  the  ear  of  Mohoinmed,  are  oo-  iaing  the  Greeks  full  religions  liberty,  and 
jocts  of  the  most  sacred  reverence.    But  permitting  them  to  choose  a  new  patri- 
the  woader-lovinff  populace  alone  gives  arch,  whose  dignity  he  himself  incronsed. 
credence  to  the  fable  that  Mohammed's  Constantinople  under  him  soon  became 
coffin  is  suspended  in  the  air:  on  the  again  flourishing.    He  restored  the  ibrti- 
contrary,  he  hes  buried  at  Medina,  where  fications,  and,  for  greater  security,  caused 
he  died,  and  an  urn,  enclosed  in  the  holj  the  forts  called  the  DardaneUei  (q.  v.)  to  be 
cliai)el,  constitutes  his  sepulchre,  which  is  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
surrounded  with  iron  trellis  work,  and  is  Mohammed  pursued  his  conquests,  which 
accessible  to  no  one.    The  (so  called)  7V«-  were  checked  for  a  time  by  Scanderbeg, 
tament  of  Mohammed  is  a  spurious  work  prince  of  Albania,  who  was  fiivored  by 
of  later  times.    Mohammed's  doctrines  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country, 
have  given  rise  to  many  sects,  among  The  sultan  finally  concluded  peace  with 
which  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  the  chief  him,  but  afler  Scanderbeg's  death,  in  1466^ 
ones,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mu-  soon  subjugated  all  Albania.    His  further 
tiial  hatred  among  the  Persians  and  Turks,  advances  into  Hungary  were  prevented  by 
(See  Higt,  of  Jmhammedaniamy  &C.,  by  the  celebrated  John  Hunniadep^  who  obliff- 
Charlcs  Mills ;  also  the  articles  irora»t,and  ed  him,  in  1456,  to  raise  the  siege  of  BA- 
Islam,)  grade,  in  which  he  had  lost  S»,000  men, 
MoHAMMEO  n,  Turkish  emperor,  sur-  and  had  been  himself  severely  wounded, 
named  Bujuk,  the  Great,  bom  at  Adriano-  The  son  of  the  great  Hunniades,  king  Mat- 
pie  in  1430, succeeded  his  fiither,  Amurath  thias  Corvinus,  also  kept  the  Turks  from 
II,  in  1451.    He  renewed  the  peace  made  Hungary,  and  even  took  from  them  Bos- 
by  his  predecessor  with  the  Greek  empe-  nia.  On  the  other  hand,  Mohammed  con- 
ror,  but  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest  quered,  in  a  short  time,  Servia,  Greece, 
of  the  enfeebled  Greek  empire  by  the  cap-  and  all  Peloponnesus,  most  of  the  islands 
(ure  of  Constantinople.     The  Christian  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Gn^  empire 
powers  in  Europe  remained  quiet  specta-  of  the  Comneni,  established  in  the  bqgin- 
tors.    April  6, 1453,  Mohammed  appeared  ning  of  the  13th  century,  at  Trebteond,  on 
before  Constantinople,  to  which  he  laid  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    The  Christian 
siege  with  an  army  of  300,000  soldiers,  powers  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
and  by  water  with  300  galleys  and  200  progress  of  his  arms,  and,  at  the  instigB- 
small  vessels.    The  besieged  had  drawn  tion  of  pope  Pius  II,  in  J  459,  a  crusadf 
strong  iron  chains  before  the  harbor,  and  against  the  Turks  was  resolved  upon  at 
made  a  brave  resistance,  though  they  had  Mantua,  which  was  never,  however,  exe- 
but  about  10,000  men  to  op|K)se  so  great  a  cuted,  on  account  of  the  bad  constitution 
force.     But  Mohommed,  having  contrived  of  most  of  tlie   European  states.    From 
to  get  a  jiart  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  tlie  the  republic  of  Venice  Mohammed  tore 
harbor,  and  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  Negropont,  in  1470.      He  also  stripped 
he  constructed  and  occupied  with  cannon,  them  of  other  possessions,  and  took  Calfa 
thcGroeks  were  overcome,  after  a  defence  from  the  Genoese,  in  1474.     Frequent 
of  53  days,  and  the  empire  came  to  its  wars  with  the  Persians  prevented  the  fur- 
end.    The  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  ther  prosecution  of  his  enterprises  against 
29th  May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage.  The  the  Christian  powers.    In  1480,  he  attu:k- 
emperor  Constantine  PalceoIogiisfell,atthe  ed  the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  was  repulsed 
commencement  c<f  the  ansault,  sword  in  by  the  knights,  with  great  loss.    He  now 
hand.    In  a  few  hours,  the  conquest  of  turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  took  Otnui- 
the  city  was  completed.    The  conquerors  to,  and  would  probably  have  pursued  hu 
gave  themselves  up  to  all  cruelty  and  ex-  conquests  in  this  country  but  for  his  death, 
cess.    During  the  sack,  a  young  princess,  in  1481,  on  an  e.\|»edition  against  Peraa. 
named  Irene,  was  brought  to  Mohammed,  During  his  reign  of  30  years,  he  had  con- 
and  for  tliree  days  he  compelled  her  to  quered  12  kingdoms  and  upwards  of  200 
satisfy    his    passion.       Some    janizaries  cities.    On  his  tomb  he  onlered  the  words 
munnured,  and  a  vizier  even  dared  to  re-  to  l>e  af!ixed,  ^  I  would  have  taken  Rhodes 
prove    him.      Mohammed    immediately  and  conquered  Italy,**  probably  as  a  stiin- 
sent  for  the  captive,  took  her  by  the  hair,  ulus  to  his    successors.      His   character 
and  murdered  her  l)efore  the  discontented,  was  distinguished    by  talents,  ambition, 
with  the  words  ^  Thus  Mohammed  deals  courage,  and  fortune,  and  disgraced  by 
with  lore."    When  he  entered  the  city,  cruelty,  perfidiousness,  sensuality,  and  con- 
he  fbiuid  it  desolate  *,  bul  as  he  designed  tempt  of  all  laws.    He  spoke  Greek,  An- 
it  for  the  principal  seat  of  his  em)grac«^  Va  Xa^vmL  Persian ;  underaiood  Latin ;  drew 
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Dted ;  had  a  knowledge  of  geogre-  weeks  by  the  mnd  vizier  Kan  Musla- 

I  mathematics,  and  of  die  history  of  pha,  i^th  200,w0  men,  in  the  war  caused. 

It  men  of  antiquity.    In  short,  he  m  1683,  by  the  malcontents  in  Hungaiy. 

lave  been  a  hero,  had  not  his  cm-  The  Turks  were  attacked  in  their  camp, 

lackened  his  reputation.     Policy  September  2,  by  the  allied  Christian  army, 

les  kept  in  check  the  impetuosity  and  defeated,  with  extraordinary  loss.  The 

harocter ;  but  he  was  too  often  the  grand- vizier  atoned    for  his  ill  success 

'  passions,  though  all  the  cruelties  with  his  life.    The  emperor,  Poland,  Rus- 

1  to  him  are  not  to  be  credited.  sia,  and  Venice,  now  concluded  an  alli- 

LMM ED  IV,  bom  in  1642,  was  rais-  ance  against  the  Turks,  who  suffered  losses 

I  throne  while  a  boy  of  seven  years,  in  every  quarter : — for  example,  thev  were 

3r,  Ibrahim,  having  been  murdered  utterly  defeated  at  Mohacz  by  Charles^ 

Burrection  of  the  janizaries.    His  duke  of  Lorraine.    As  all  these  misfor- 

other,  an  ambitious  woman,  man-  tunes  were  attributed  to  the  effeminacy 

e  government,  but  perished  in  a  and  inacdviw  of  the  sultan,  Mohammed 

on  of  the  seraglio.  The  celebrated  IV,  he  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  dwd,  in 

izier  Mohammed  Kuperii  (or  Ku-  prison,  in  1691. 

IS  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mohammed  Ali  (also  Mehemmed  Ali) 
oent.  To  this  great  minister,  and  Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  of  Turidah 
)ually  great  son  and  successor,  the  origin,  and  was  bom  at  Cavala,  in  Mace^ 
I  empire  was  indebted  for  the  con-  donia,  in  the  year  1769.  By  his  boldness^ 
e  which  it  maintained  till  the  end  saffacity  and  courage,  he  has  raised  him- 
17th  century.  Mohammed  was  sen*  from  an  humble  station  to  that  of  a 
an  insignificant  personage,  whose  sovereign,  before  whom  Arabia  and  Nubia 
1  passion  was  the  chase.  Kuper-  tremble,  and  who  is  flattered  by  his  proud 
1  his  chief  attention  to  the  restore-  master,  the  Porte.  He  has  ruled  ^[ypt 
ihe  internal  tranquillity  of  the  em-  since  1806,  on  European  principles.  From 
which  he  sacrificed  a  greet  num-  his  youth,  Mohammed  exhibited  an  extra-, 
lersons.  The  war  begun  in  1645  ordinanr  penetration,  uncommon  dexterinr 
the  Venetians,  mainly  respecting  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  a  fiery  amln- 
id  of  Candia,  was,  therefore,  but  tion.  The  Turkish  governor  at  Cavala 
prosecuted.  But,  in  1667,  Ach-  gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  common 
peril,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish  education,  and  then  an  ofiice  and  a  rich 
i,undertook  the  famous  aege  of  this  wife.  Rcsading  and  writing  he  learnt  after 
ee  Candia),  which  lasted  two  yeare  he  had  become  a  pacha.  A  merchant  of 
r  months.  The  capitulation  was  Marseilles,  named  Lion,  who  lived  in  Ca- 
Jeptember  5, 1669,  at  tlie  same  time  vala,  and  was  his  patron,  inspired  him  with 
)  terms  of  peace  between  Venice  an  incUnation  towards  the  French,  and 
Tuiks.  A  war  had  already  broken  with  religious  tolerance.  On  this  ac- 
X))  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  on  count  the  residence  of  struisers  in  Eg3rpt 
of  Transylvania.  The  Turks  had  has  been  facilitated.  In  189^  the  viceroy 
onsiderable  progress  in  Hungary,  ^ve  the  family  of  Lion  proofs  of  his  grat- 
ley  were  totally  defeated,  August  itude.  His  first  employment  was  the  to- 
by Montecuccoli,  at  St  Gothard.  bacco  trade,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
lefess,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  great  commercial  enterprises,  extending 
leror  accepted  the  disadvantageous  even  to  India.  His  first  camnaign  was  in 
*  Temeswar,  of  20  days,  pronered  Egypt,  against  the  French  (1800),  as  com- 
Furks.  Never  had  tlie  Turiu  ap-  mander-m-chief  (hinbatM)  of  the  contin- 
Mi  00  near  the  boundaries  of  Ger-  gent  of  Cavala.  The  capitan  pacha, 
8  now.  The  anarchy  which  pre-  who  was  a  witness  of  his  bravery  m  the 
n  Poland  under  king  Michael,  and  battle  of  Rahmanieh  against  general  La- 
urbances  of  the  Cossacks,  gaveoc-  granse,  elevated  him  to  a  hisher  poet,  in 
In  1673,  to  a  war  of  the  Turks  which  he  also  acquired  the  fitvor  of  the 
Poland,  which  had  to  purchase  Albanian  troops.  He  established  his  rep- 
n  ignominious  conditions.  But  the  utation  as  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of 
^olish  general  John  Sobieski  re-  the  |iachas  ynth  the  mamelukes,  after  the 
the  ignominy  of  his  nation  by  a  French  had  abandoned  Egypt  in  1809 ; 
»  victory  at  Choczim,  in  1673,  and,  but  soon  after  the  governor  became  jeakms 
^  obl^ned  from  the  Turks  an  hon-  of  the  ambitious  Mohammed,  and,  to  get 
peace.  Sobieski  also  contributed  rid  of  him,  obtained  his  appointment  as 
■sentially  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  pacha  of  Saloniki.  Mohammad's  inflo- 
was  beeiflged  for  more  than  rx  ence  was  already  so  great,  that  the  inbab- 
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itantB  of  Cairo  took  arms  in  his  favor,  and  and  mulbenry  treee^  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  ulemaa  and  sheiks  represented  by  Egypt,  were  planted,  sugar  refineries,  and 
agents  to  the  divan  of  Constantinople,  that  saHpetre  manufactories,  and  cannon  fi>un- 
Mohammed  alone  was  able  to  restore  or-  denes  established,  quarantine  rules  and 
der  and  tranquillity  to  Egypt,  which  ti^e  vaccination  introduced,  schools  founded, 
governor  Khurschid  Pacha  plundered  and  &c — ^The  British,  French  and  ocheroa- 
oppreaaed.    At  the  same  time,  they  con-  tions  now  sought  the  friendship  of  Mo- 
femd  ou  him  the  office  of  governor ;  but  hammed.    The  Porte  was  tenined  at  his 
the  prudent  Mohammed  refused  the  ex-  power,  as  he  had,  during  the  struggle  with 
temal  dignities  of  the  office,  although  in  the  Greeks,  established  himself  in  Candia. 
secret  he  directed  afiairs.    At  length  the  He  was,  however,  appointed  commander- 
Porte  (April  1, 1806)  confirmed  him  os  gov-  in-chief  against  the  Greeks  in  1824 ;  but 
eraor  of  Egypt,  and  elevated  him  to  the  he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim,  at  the  head  of 
rank  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.    He  main-  an  army  of  16,000  men,  tc^ether  with  a 
tained  himself  in  this  office  by  the  attach-  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ismael  Gib- 
ment  of  the  Albanians  and  the  influence  raltar,  who  was  to  conquer  the  MorBa,aDd 
of  France,  when  the  Porte  had  been  pre-  establish  a  negro  colony  there.    The  lat- 
vailed  on  by  the  English  to  appoint,  in  his  ter,  with  the  capudan  pacha,  was  defeated 
stead,  the  mameluke  Elfy  Bey,  governor  in  several  naval  actioos,  in    September, 
of  Egypt    Mohanmied  soon  restored  the  1824,  by  the  Greek  admiral  Miaulis,  and 
distracted  country  to  order,  accustomed  Canaris,  the  commander  of  the  fire-ships; 
the    undisciplined   troops  to    obedience,  but  a  second  Egyptian  ezpeditioa   sue- 
and     compelled  the    English,    who,  in  ceeded,  in  March,  1835,   in  eflfecting  a 
March,  1807,  liad  occupied  Alexandria,  landin|;  at  Modon,  and  captured  Navaiino, 
after  several  battles,  to  leave  Egypt  in  Tripolizza,  and  other   places.     Ibfahim 
September.    He  then  reduced  the  mame-  then  laid  waste  the  Morea,  and  sent  its  in- 
luke    beys  to  subjection,  and,  m  March,  habitants  as  skives  to  Egyiit.    In  October, 
1811,  on  a  festive  occasion,  perfidiously  1827,  a  third  expedition  or  the  viceroy  was 
murdered  470  of  them ;  the    rest    were  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino  bj 
decapitated.    They  were  accused  of  se-  the  English  admiral  Codrington  and  the 
cret  plots.    The  F^nch  mameiukes  alone  French  admiral  De  Rigny,  in  conaequenoe 
remained  unmolested.    (See  Mamelukes,)  of  the  treaty  of  July  6^  1827,  and  it  was 
From  this   time  tranquillity   reigned   in  requiredof  the  viceroy  by  the  allied  pow- 
Egypt    The  campaign  of  Ibraliiin  Pacha,  ers,  that  he  should  refrain  fix>m  evoy  act 
the  second  son  of  the  viceroy  (the  first  of  hostility  towards  Greece.    The  corn- 
died  in  the  field),  against  the  Wahabees,  bined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were 
in  1816,  had  a  successful  issue ;  he  de-  shortly  afler  destroyed  at  this  place.    (See 
prived  that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  JVdvarino,) — Mohammed  is,  in  reality,  the 
conquered  their  capital,  Derayeh,iu  J  818,  sovereign  of  E^pt,  though  he  preserves 
and  sent  their  leaders  prisoueFS  to  Con-  the  external  marks  of  respect  towards  the 
stantinople.    The  expeaition  to  Nubia  and  grand  seifiiior.    He  is  a  despot,  and  is 
Sennaar,  in  1821,  which  the  French  trav-  obliged  to  ne  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  be 
eller  Cailliaud  (see  Merot)  accompanied,  possesses  political  knowled^  and  often 
in  the  expectation   of  discovering  gold  exhibits  magnanimity.    He  is  the  absolute 
mines,  ended  with    the    murder  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  and  all  its  productioos. 
leader,  Ismael  Pacha,  the  youngest  sou  of  He  holds  the  monopoly  of  the  productioDS 
the  viceroy.    At  the  same  time  Moham-  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  India  goods 
med  directed  the  internal  administration  which  pass  through  Egypt ;  only  a  few 
of  affiurs.    Armies  and  fieete,  fortifications,  houses,  designated  by  himself^  are  pemiit- 
and  tl>e  maintenance  of  the  troops,  were  ted  to  take  part  in  the  commerce.    The 
established  upon  the  European  plan ;  tele-  purchase  of  ships  of  war  in  France,  and 
graphs  and  Congreve  rockets  were  pre-  his   expeditions  against  the  Morea,  ex- 
pared  ;  the  ulcmas  were  transformed  into  hausted  his  treasures,  and  caused  oppres- 
paid  officers;  agriculture  was  extended,  sive  taxes.     In  E^pt,  he   protects  the 
the  races  of  sheep  and  horses  improved  ;  Greeks  as  well  as  Uie  Franlcs ;  he  causes 
commerce  and  mauufaciures  flouiishcd  ;  young  Turks  to  be  educated  in  Paris  in 
Europeans  were  protected  and  rewarded,  the   European    manner ;    the   Christians 
and  learned    travellers  encouraged.    Is-  possess  his  confidence,  but  there  is  no  se- 
mael  Gibraltar  and  others  were  sent,  in  curity  for  the  permknence  of  his  plans. 
1818,  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  alii-  Ibrahim  himself  appeara  not  to  approve 
ances  ;  the  cana\  of  Mohmoud  yras  diig,  of  his  fiither^  projects  of  colonization  and 
conaecting  Cairo  with  Mexaxidxia\  o>iN«    ^vr!^Qi«£tf»L.    Had  Mohanuned  Ali  never 
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been  stained  with  treachery  and  murder,  wheat,  and  good  also  for  al]  common  pur- 
be  would  perhaps  deserve  to  be  called  the  poses  of  agriculture. 
leeond  Saladin  of  Egypt. — See  Mengin's  Mohawks  ;  a  tribe  of  North  Amertcan 
fSatoire  dt  CEgifpte  sous  le  Gmtvemement  Indians,  belonging  to  the  confederacy  of 
ieMohammedMy,  etc.  (VanB,182^2  vols.)]  the  Five  (afterwaids  Six)  Nations.  jSee 
EKrfotre  de  la  RisjhUraHcn  iU  PI^^U^  by  Lroquois,)  With  the  rest  of  the  conrede- 
Pkuiat,  a  stafT-onicer  in  the  pacha's  ser-  racy,  they  adhered  to  the  British  interest 
rice  (Geneva,  1830) ;  the  travels  of  Mad-  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  left 
ien,  Lushington,  Hanniker,  Minutoli,  &c.  the  country,  on  its  termination,  for  Cana- 
Mohammed  has  a  grandson,  whom  he  is  da,  where  lands  were  assigned  them  on 
carefully  educating,  and  two  married  the  Grand  river.  Their  vOlage  is  com- 
ilaugbters.  (See  the  articles  Egypt,  JVu-  posed  of  houses  built  of  logs,  with  few  of 
hioj  Wahabees,  Greece,  Revolulion  of).  In  the  conveniences  of  civiUzed  life.  The 
1837,  he  had  twelve  regiments  organized,  Mohawks  lived  originally  on  the  river 
clothed  in  uniform,  and  armed  afler  the  which  still  bears  their  name,  and  were  re- 
European  manner,  each  regiment  con-  markable  for  their  coura^  and  ferocity, 
nsting  of  4000  men.  They  were  raised  Brandt  was  a  Mohawk  chieflain. 
by  impressment,  from  the  Arabs  and  Mohicans,  or  Moheoans;  a  tribe  of 
peasantry.  Indians  formerly  occupying  the  western 
Mohammed,  Sheik ;  the  founder  of  the  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
fiunous  sect  of  the  Wahabees,  who  derive  (Sec  hoquoia.) 

their  appellation  from  Abd  el  Wahab,  the  Mohs,  Frederic,  professor  of  minerato- 

fiUher  of  Mohammed.    (For  an  account  gy  at  Vienna,  was  bom  in  Anhalt-Bem- 

of  him,  see  the  article  Wahabees.)  berg,  about  1774,  and  was  destined  for  a 

Mohammedan  Era.    (See  Epoch,)  mercantile  career,  which,  however,  his  in- 

Mohawk  ;  a  large  branch  of  the  Hudson  clination  for  the  sciences,  particularly  the 

or  North  river  of  New  York,  which  rises  mathematical,  induced  him  to  abandon. 

ID  the  north-east  part  of  Oneida  county,  Afler  studying  two  years  at  Halle,  he  went 

about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rome,  to  to  Freiberg  in  1798,  and  there  became  ac- 

nHiich  place  it  runs  nearly  south,  and  then  quainted  with  the  Wemerian  geognosy, 

tains  eastward  towards  the  Hudson,  which  and  made  himself  familiar  with  practical 

it  enteiB  by  several  mouths,  between  Troy  mining.    In  1802,  Mohs  went  to  Vienna, 

and  Watford,  afler  a  course  of  about  and  there  drew  up  (1804)  a  description  of 

135  miles.    Its  source  is  witiiin  a  short  Van  der  Null's  miueralofficd  Caoinet,  in 

fisiance  of  Black  river,  of  lake  Ontario ;  which  appear  the  genns  of  his  method,  as 

Old'  fiom  Rome  it  winds  along  through  a  afterwards  developed  jn  his  later  works. 

deep  valley,  bordered  in  many  places  by  His  zeal  for  the  study  of  mineralo|;y  led 

hign  and  broken  hills,  and  in  others  by  him  to  make  several  scientific  tours  m  dif- 

exteonve  and  very  valuable  alluvial  tracts,  ferent  parts  of  Austria,  and  in  1810 — 11, 

Tbe  stream  of  the  Mohawk  is  unequal,  the  Austrian  government  employed  him 

with  many  breaks  and  rapids,  and  two  in  mmilar  exi>editious  in  the  public  ser- 

eoDBderable  falls.     The  following  esti-  vice.    On  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 

BMOai  are  from  Spafford's  Gazetteer  of  tution  at  Gratz,  the  professorship  of  min- 

New  York : — From  Rome  to  Utica,  16^  eralogy  was  conferred  on  Mohs,  who  con- 

nnles,  is  a  descent  of  26  feet ;  Utica,  to  tinned  to  lecture   there  until  1818,  when 

the  German  flats,  16  miles,  19^  feet;  Ger-  he  made  a  tour  through  Great  Britain,  and 

HMD  flats  canal  to  head  of  LitUe  falls,  6  examined  the  mines  of  that  country.    His 

nuka^  4A  feet;    Little  falls    to   Palatine  VenucheinerElernenknrmeUuHkzurJ^raiur' 

bridge^  19i  miles,  34  feet ;  Palatine  bridge  hiatorischen  BesHmmung  der    MtneraHen 

to  Schenectady,  40  miles,  76<|  feet ;  Sche-  had  been  published  in  1813.    In  Edin- 

Beecady  to  head  of  Cahooe,  or  Cohoes,  burgh,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 

hSkf  12  miles ;  &lls  70  feet ;  and  Uience  Jameson  (q.  v.),  who  had  studied  vrith 

to  the  Hudson,  2  miles,  is  a  descent  of  him  at  Freiberg,  and  whom  he  found  to 

•boot  70  feet    With  the  aid  of  canals,  the  entertain  views  similar  to  his  own  on  tlie 

Mohawk  is  navigable  from  Schenectady  to  subject  of  the  natural  history  of  minerals. 

Bome;  but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  navi-  In  the  same  year  (1818),  Mohs  was  ap- 

gation  prindpallv  by  feeding  the  nume-  pointed  royal  Saxon  commissioner  of  the 

roui  canals  which  cross  it  or  range  near  mines,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Frei- 

ili  bofden.    It  is  remarkably  well  adapted  berg,  and,  in  1826,  was  created  professor 

Ibr  supplyiDg  water-power  for  all  manu-  of  that  science  at  Vienna.    The  principal 

ftemimg  purposes.    The  land  on  its  bor-  works  of  Mohs    are  his   CharakteriitA 

*       is  feiy  rich.     It  is  excellent   for  dei  J^TaiwhisUnr,  MineralsyiUmt  (Dresden, 
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1890 ;  new  edition,  1B21),  and  Grundn»$  court  of  Louis  XIV,  with  which  he  wu 

dtr  Mineralogie  (1822— x4).    (See  Mme-  about  to  comply,  when  a  sudden  disonlcr 

raUu^.)  carried  (lim  om    There  was  another  M^ 

MoiDORE,  or  Moed'or,  or  Moeda  ;  a  la  (John  BapHst)^  said  by  some  to  be  bis 

gold   coin    formerly    used   in    Portu^  brother,  who  acquired  some  reputatioD  in 

(fronn    1690 — ^17^)  of  the  value  of  six  history  and  landscape ;  but  he  is  much 

dollars.  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

Moines,  Des,  the  largest  western  trib-        Molai,  James  de,  the  last  mud-master 

utary  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Mis-  of  the  order  of  the  knights  Tempian,  of 

souri,  enters  the  Mississippi  in  about  lati-  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Longwic  and 

tude  4CP.     It  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  of  Raon.    He  was  admitted  into  the  order 

mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  800  utiles  about  1265,  and,  on  the  death  of  ^A^llism 

lonff,  and  navigable  for  boats  for  900  miles,  de  Beaujeu,  was  unanimoudy  elected  to 

MoiRA,  Earl  of.  (See  Hastingi,  Dranr  the  office  of  grand-master.    The  weakh 

€18.)  and  power  of  the  Templars,  their  pride 

MoiTTE,    Jean  Guillaume,  a  French  and  their  dissolute  manners,  created  tbeni 

statuary,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1747,  of  a  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  led  to  their 

family  which    produced   several    distin-  destruction.    In  1907,  an  order  was  issued 

guished  engravers  and  architects,  and  early  for  the  general   arrest   of    the    knifbls 

displayed  so  much  talent  for  drawing,  that  throughout  France.  They  were  accosea  of 

Pigalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in  heresy,  impiety,  and  other  revolting  ciimet. 

Paris,  requested  that  he  might  receive  the  Fifty-seven  were  burnt  in  1311,  and  tbe 

young  artist  as  a  pupiL    In  1768,  Moitte  order  was  abolished  the  following  vear, 

went  to  Italy,  and  studied  the  remains  of  by  the  council  of  Vienna.    Molai,  with  his 

ancient  art,  without,  however,  neglecting  companions,  Guy  Dauphin  of  Auvergne 

the    study  of  nature.     He  returned  to  and  Hugh  de  Peralde,  was  detained  io 

France  in  1773,  was  one  of  the  first  mem-  prison  at  Paris  till  1313,  when  thdr  trill 

bers  of  the  national  institute,  received  the  took  place  before  commisskMierB  appoini- 

cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Napole-  ed  by  the  pope  ;  and,  oonfeosing  their 

on,  and  died  in  1810.    His  works  are  dis-  crimes,  tliey  were  condemned  to  perpotual 

tinguisbed  for  correctness  of  design,  ele-  seclusion.    Molai  and  Guy,  having  snfate- 

vated  conception,  beauty  of  proportion,  quently  retracted  their  confesBions,  whicfa 

variety  of  expression,  and    delicacy  of  they  had  made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 

taste.    A  statue  of  a  sacrificateur  (1783) ;  their  freedom,  were  executed  as  relapaed 

the  bass-reliefe  of  several  or  the  barriers  of  heretics.    They  perished  in  the  flames  at 

Paris;  that  of  tbe  frontispiece  of  the  Pan-  Paris,  March  18, 1314,  declaring  their  in- 

theon,  representing  the  country  crowning  nocence  to  the  last   (See  Ttmj^an.) 
the  civic  and  warlike  virtues  (destroyed        Molar  Teeth.    (See  Tkeifu) 
afler  the  re^oration,  when  tlie  Pantheon        Moijisses,  or  Melasses  ;  the  liquid  or 

was  consecrated  as  the  church  of  St.  Ge-  uncrystallizable  part  of  the  juice  of  die 

nevi^ve);  tliat  for  the  tomb  of  Desaix;  sugar-cane,    which    separates    from   tbe 

several  bass-reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  repre-  granulated  part  or  sugar.     (See  Sugar, 

senting  the  muse  of  history,  witii  Moses  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  simiter 

and  Numa;  warriors  devoting  tliemselvcs  portion  of  any  other  vegetable  juice  fitMB 

for  their  country,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  which  sugar  is  obtained. 
— are  among  his  principal  productions.  Moldau  ;  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 

Mola,  Peter  Francis,  an  eminent  |)uint-  rises  in  the  Bohmerwald  (Bohemian  for- 

er,  was  born  at  Coldra  in  1G21,  or  at  Lu-  est),  flows  north  through    Bohemia,  by 

goiio  in  1609.    He  was  the  pupil  of  the  Budweis  and  Prague,  and  empties  into  die 

cavalier  D'Arpino  and    of  Albani.    On  Elbe  opposite  to  MeUiik,  and  thus  fumisto 

leaving  the  last  master,  he  went  to  Venice,  Bohemia  a  communication  with  theNonh 

and  studied  under  Guercino,  |>erfecting  sea.    A  project  was  formed  for  iin'^ting 

himself  in  coloring  from  the  productions  the  Moldau,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with  the 

ofthe  Venetian  Rcliool.    On  his  return  to  Danube;  but, on  account  of  the  diflkulnr 

Rome,  he  painted  several  scriptural  pieces  of  cutting  through  the  mountains,  a  iiif- 

for  popes  Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VII,  road  has  been  considered  a  more  practict- 

of  which  that  of  Joseph  discovering  him-  ble  undertaking.    (See  Anuria,) 
self  to  his  brothers,  in  the  Quirinal,  is  the        Moloavia  (in  German,  J^kUm ;  Tuik- 

most  esteemed.    He  is  still  more  distin-  ish,  Bogdan);  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 

guished  as  a  lanthicape  painter,  for  his  va-  empire,  with  the  title  of  prmcmoltty,  ci- 

ried  composilion  and  vigorous  touch.    In  tending  from  lat  45°  12^,  to  ^&  N.,  and 

166S,  he  received  an  ii\v'ua!UOYx  \o  \!bft  ^vu  Ioq.25''10^  to  28°  ao^  £.;  bouiKM 
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by  die  RiMrian  [xovince  of  dava,abFaiichoftheSeretb.  Ahfaouglitlie 
bia,  mm  which  it  m  separMed  by  Walachiahs  and  Moldaviana  were  m  the 
th,  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria  and  same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  hmgnage, 
ia,  and  on  the  west  ^  Iransylvar  thev  were  often  at  war  with  each  o^er, 
iperficial  extent,  17,000  square  and  formed  two  independent  states.  (See 
pomilation  diti^rently  stated  at  fViaUuhia.)  In  the  fourte^ath  centuiy, 
jO^OOO  to  500,000.  Previously  to  Moldavia  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of 
ty  of  1812,  it  extended  eastward  Hunffary,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
Dniester,  with  a  superficial  area  of  teenth  centuiy,  became  a  dependant  of 
1,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula-  Turkey.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted 
XK),000.  The  western  part  of  the  to  retam  their  kws  and  privileges,  and  the 
is  mountainous,  branches  of  the  free,  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to  ap- 
ian chain  projecting  towards  the  point  their  waywode,  or  hocpodar.  In  the 
;  the  southern  is  low  and  marshy,  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
sten  are  severe ;  the  heat  is  great  Porte  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  the 
ner,  but  the  nights  are  cool.  The  hoepodar,  and  from  mat  time  the  digni^ 
iertile,  but  war  and  an  oppressive  was  sold  to  the  rich  Greeks  of  ConstanO- 
nent  have  prevented  it  from  being  nople,  who  practised  every  means  of  ex- 
Itivated.  Com,  firuits,  wine,  honey,  tortion  upon  the  inhabitants.  In  1813, 
id  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  renon  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Prath 
ong  the  principal  productions ;  was  ceded  to  Russia.  In  1821,  the  hos- 
d,  silver  and  iron  mmes  are  not  podar  Michael  Suzzo,  a  Greek,  received 
;  mineral  salt  and  salt-petre  are  the  Greek  insursents  with  open  arms,  and 
id  in  large  quantities.  The  greater  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  Turkish 
the  countiy  is  devoted  to  pastur-  armies  were  poured  into  the  unhap- 
d  immense  numbers  of  horses,  py  province,  which  became  a  scene 
attle,  sheep  and  swine  are  raised  of  the  most  barbarous  atrocities.  (See 
nhalntants.  The  horses  are  strong,  Grteety  Rtvohdion  ^  and  '^mUmH).  It 
ind  gentle,  and  10,000  have  been  was  not  evacuated  until  lo26^  after  the 
d  annuallv  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  most  pressing  demands  of  Russia*  It  was 
tie  are  of'^an  excellent  quality,  and  then  stipulated  that  the  hospodars  shouki 
sn  sent  senerally  to  Poland  and  be  chosen  by  the  Boyards,  m>m  their  own 

The  innabitants  are  strongly  at-  number,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  sub- 
to  ^e  Greek  church.  The  Mol-  ject  to  the  confirmadon  of  the  Porte.  In 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  1828,  the  Russians  occupied  Moldavia 
ancient  Dacians,  whose  country  without  redstance.  By  the  peace  of 
cupy,  of  Roman  colonists,  and  of  Adrianople,  1829,  it  is  provided  that  the 
avonians,  who  conquered  Molda-  hbqpodar  shall  be  named  for  lifo ;  that  the 
heir  language  is  a  corrupt  Latin,  province  shall  pay  a  tribute  of  165,000 
mAk  Sclavonic.  The^  call  them-  piastres  to  Turkey,  and  be  subject  to  no 
^wmmi,  or  Rummtutij  probably  a  requisitions  ;  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  in 
ion  ofRmnanu  They  are  describ-  the  countiy,  which  remains  in  the  hands 
piorant,  indolent,  treacherous  and  of  Russia  till  indemnificadon  for  the  ex- 
ve ;  fldthough  not  slaves,  they  have  penses  of  the  war  shall  be  made  by  the 
been  the  subjects  of  the  severest  Porte.  (See  jRumo,  and  Ottoman  Etn- 
ion.      The    different    professions  pire.) 

des  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  Mole   (tcdpai.    The    animal    so  well 

muans,  Jews,  Italians   and  Rus-  known  in  the  IJ.  States  under  the  name 

The  capital  of  the    province  is  of  moU^  belongs  te  a  wholly  difterent  ge- 

|.  yX  which  is  also  an  archiepisco-  nus  of  quadrupeds   from    the  common 

;  Okna  and  Galacz  are  the  other  mole  of  Europe,  and  has  been  very  ap- 

il  towns ;  ttke  Pruth  and  the  Se-  propriatelv  named  $hrew  nwU  (q.  v.),  by 

idi  emptjring  into  the  Danube,  are  the  late  doctor  Godman.    It  appears  ex- 

sf  rivers.    Moldavia  has  generally  ceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  true  mole 

the  fisite  of  WaJachia,  with  which,  has  ever  been  found  in  this  countiy,  all 

he  Romans,  it  formed  the  province  the  evidence  of  its  existence  here  being 

ia  Transalpine  (beyond  the  Carpa-  furnished  by  a  manuscript  note  of  Baitram, 

Bogden,    a    Walachian   chief,  which,  in  all  probabiKiy,  referred  to  the 

iied  mmself  in  the  country  in  the  shrew-mole,  as  the  true  mole  has  never 

century,  and  from  him  it  was  been  detected  by  any  of  our  recent  nat- 

Bogdiana,  but  afterwards  i^ceived  urslists.    The  mole  is  fitmi  five  to  six 

ne  of  Afbicfatfiti,  from  the  river  Mol-  inches  in  length :  its  head  is  large,  without 
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any  external  ears,  and  its  eves  so  yeiy  has  given  a  yeiyintereidng  paper  on  theie 
minute,  and  concealed  by  its  fur,  that  it  is  animals  in  his  Phftologiai  and  of  the  tMt 
a  vn^^ar  opinion,  that  it  is  deficient  in  methodsof  capturing  them,  to  which  we 
these  important  organs.    Its  fore-legs  are  refer  those  of  our  readere  who  wirii  for 
very  short,    Imd    extremely  strong  and  fuller  information, 
broad,  turned  outwards,  by  which  confor-        Mole  Ckicket {gryUuigryUo4aipatLy 
madon  it  is  enabled  to  burrow  with  great  The  legs  and  fore-feet  of  uese  insects  are 
ease.    The  snout  is  slender,  strong  and  very  lajge  and  strong,  and  placed,  like 
tendinous,  and  it  has  no  external  appear-  those  of  the  mole,  so  as  to  be  ubsAjI  in 
ance  of  a  neck.    The  females  bring  forth  burrowing.    They  conunonly  live  under 
four  or  five  young,  about  the  month  of  ground,  through  which  they  can  burrow 
April,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  the  with  great  rapidity.    The  female  ferais  t 
parents  construct  a  habitadon,  with  great  nest  of  cky,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
intelligence  and  care.     They  first  raise  and  deposits  in  it  neariy  a  hundred  uhI 
the  earth  b^  forming  an  arch,  leaving  par-  fifty  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice, 
titions  or  pillars  at  certain  distances ;  beat  Thesis  the  mother  defends  with  extreme 
and  press  the  earth,  interweave  it  with  the  vigilance ;  and  some  of  her  contrivances 
roots  of  plants,  and,  at  last,  render  it  so  for  the  preservation  of  her  ofibpdng  aie 
hard  and  solid,  that  the  rain  cannot  pene-  very  cunous.    Wherever  a  nest  is  sittiatedf 
trate.    They  then  raise  a  small  hillock  fortificadons,  avenues  and  entrenchments 
under  the  principal  arch,  on  which  the^  surround  it :    there   are    also  numerous 
construct  tlie  nest  for  their  young.    This  winding  passages  which  lead  to  it,  and  the 
internal  hillock  is  pierced  with  sloping  whole  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  which  pie- 
holes,  which  serve  as  passages  for  the  pa-  sents  an  impassable  barrier  to  noost  insects, 
rent  animals  to  go  out    These  paths  are  They  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  by 
firm,  and  extend  about  twelve  or  fifteen  dividing  or  injuring  the  roots  of  plants; 
paces,  issuing  fit)m  the  nest  like  rays  from  but  it  appears  that  this  is  done  less  for 
a  centre. — Moles  Uve  in  pairs,   and  are  nourishment  than  in  making  tlidr  bur- 
chiefly  found  in  places  where  the  soil  is  rows,  as  their  principal  food  connsts  of 
loose  and  sofl,  and  affords  the  greatest  insects  and  worms.  The  male  has  a  chirp, 
quantity  of  worms  and   insects.      They  or  note  of  a  low,  jarring  sounds  which 
exhibit  great  dexterity  in  skinning   the  may  be  heard  in  the  evening  and  night 
worms,  which  they  always  do  before  they  At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  mole  crick- 
eat  them,  stripping  the  skin  from  end  to  ets  remove  their  nests  to  so  great  a  depth 
end,  and  squeezing  out  all  tlie  contents  of  in  the  earth  as  to  avoid  any  injury  frooi 
t))e  body.    The  skin  of  tlie  mole  is  ex-  the  frost.    When  the  mild  season  returns 
tremely  tough ;  its  fur  is  close  set,  and  as  they  raise  it  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
.sofl  as    the  finest  velvet:   it  is  usually  of  tiie  wann  weather,  and  at  last  elevate  it 
black,  but  has  sometimes  been  found  spot-  so  near  the  surface  as  to  permit  the  sun 
ted  with  white,  and,  more  rarely,  altogeth-  and  air  to  act  on  it    Their  favorite  r«i- 
cr  of  that  color.     Though  common  in  dence  is  in  hot-beds,  where  they  occasiofl 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  said  to  havoc.    In  France,  they  are  known  under 
be  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland.   Lirmfeus  the  name  of  couriilih^.     (See  WhiteV 
says  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of  JSTahiral  History  of  Sdbome ;  and  a  paper 
torpidity  :  in  this,  however,  he  is  contra-  by  M.  Feburier,  Muv,  Court  eT^^grictit.) 
dieted  by  BufTon,  who  states,  that  it  sleeps  No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of 
so  little  in  winter,  that  it  burrows  in  the  preventing  the  depredations  of  these  per- 
same  manner  as  in  summer.    The  de-  nicious    venuin.     But  aa  most  of  Hof 
struction  caused  by  these  little  animals  is  kind  of  insects  are  averse  to  the  smeJI  of 
sometimes  very  great ;  and  such  are  their  hog's  dung,  the  use  of  this  article  would 
numbers,  that  BuflEbn  caught  1300  of  them  probably  expel  them  from  infested  plices 
in  three  weeks.    In  Holland,  we  are  also        Mole;  a  mound  or  massive  work  fbrm- 
told  that  they  were  so  numerous,  in  1742,  ed  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea,  exieodrd 
as  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  agricultur-  eitlier  in  a  right  fine  or  an  arch  of  a  ciffh 
ist&     Even  in  ancient  times,  it  appears  before  a  port,  which  it  serves  to  deleod 
that  they  were  considered  as  pests,  ond  a  from  tlie  violent  impulse  of  the  wavi:** 
temple  wos  erected,  in  iEolia,  to  Apollo  tiius  protecting  ships  in  a  harbor.    The 
Smintheus,   or  the   destroyer  of  mole&  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  harbor 
From  an  account  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  itself.    The  Romans  used  it  for  a  kind  oi' 
the  Transactions  of  liie  Linneean  Society  mausoleum,  built  like  a  rx>und  tower  on  a 
of  London,  it  appears  thai  xVve  tivo\q  Sa  «^\^  %q^uaro  base,  insulated,  encompassecl  ^iih 
to  swim  great  distances.    BocxotT^urNm  ^^NiTDSi^^^sA^n^racod  with  a  dome. 
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Lib,BIatthew,prendent  oftbeparlia-  Cbemists  have  divided  them  into  inte- 
of  PjiriSy  and  an  eminent  statesman,  gr&nt  molecules  and  constituent  molecules, 
lom  in  1584.    His  father,  also  pres-  The  former  are  such  as  have  the  same 
of  partiament,    had    distinguished  properties  as  the  mass,  and  are  therefore 
ilf  by  his  prudence  and  courage  in  compound  or  simple,  as  the  mass  is  one  or 
itation,  during  the  troubles  of  the  the  other.    Thus  a  mass  of  pure  metal 
3 ;  and  the  son  gained  not  less  honor  consists  of  integrant  molecules,  each  of 
^  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde,  which  has  the  metallic  properties  of  the 
itegrity  and  fearlessness  oflen  resist-  mass.    A  mass  of  alloy,  in  the  same  man- 
j  arbitrary  measiu'es  of  the  despotic  ner,  is  composed  of  integrant  molecules, 
ilieu ;  and  under  the  no  less  ambitious,  each  of  which  is  compounded  of  the  dif- 
ss  vigorous  Mazarin,  he  acquired  tlie  ferent  substances  forming  the  alloy.    If 
n  of  all  parties.    In  1614,  M ol^  was  we    decompose   a   compound    integrant 
d   procureuT'^hUraly  and,  in  1641,  molecule,  we  obtain  the  constituent  mole- 
)re8ident  of  the  parliament,  through  cules  of  which  it  consists.    An  integrant 
fluence  of  Richelieu,  whom  he  had  molecule  of  water  is  composed  of  constit- 
led  in  the  process  against  the  marshal  uent  molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
arillac.     The  disturbances  of  the        Moles  Adriani;  the  mausoleum 'of 
le  (q.  v.)  soon  after  commenced,    in  Adrian,  in  Rome,  consisting  of  a  square 
K>nte8t  of  factious,  Mol^  defended,  basement,  of  170  feet  in  length,  on  which 
equal  prudence  and  sagacity,  the  rises  a  round  tower,  115  feet  in  diameter, 
sts  of  justice  and  fireedom,  as  well  as  In  the  wars  with  the  Goths,  it  was  used 
of  the  court,  and,  when  Paris  be-  as  a  fortress,  and  the  popes  converted  it 
the  theatre  of  tumults,  conducted  into  a  castle,  whi<;h  received  the  name  of 
so  much  firmness  and  dignity,  that  St.  Angdo^  from  the  statue  of  the  archan- 
itterest  enemies  could  not  withhold  gel  Michael  on  its  summit, 
him  their  approbation ;  and  even        MoLiiiRi:,  Jean  Baptiste  Pocquelin  de, 
6  and  cardinal  de  Retz  were  forced  to  the  celebrated  comic  writer,  bom  at  Paris, 
n  him,  although  his  unshaken  recti-  Jan.  15, 1622,  was  designed  by  his  fiither, 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  void  de  chambre  and  upholsterer  to  the 
I  and  the  safety  of  the  throne,  fre-  king,  for  the  same  occupation.    In  his 
iy  frustrated  theu^  designs.    At  one  fourteenth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
mdeed,  wearied  with  the  intrigues  tionsof  the  Jesuits,  and  made  great  prog- 
e  interested  and  ambitious,  and  un-  ress.    Gassendi,  Chapelle,  Bemier,  were 
ned    by  the    feeble   and  wavering  his  teachers.    When  his  father  had  he- 
he  voluntarily  resigned  the  seals,  come  debilitated,  he  had  to  dischaive  his 
ejected  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat  office  about  the  person  of  Louis  XIII.  In 
msel^  and  of^  the  place  of  secretary  1641,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Nar- 
ite  for  his  son,  by  which  Anne  of  bonne.    The  French  theatre  had  at  that 
ia  wished  to  indemnify  him  for  the  time  begun  to  flourish,  through  the  talents 
fhia  office.  But  he  ^^'BB  soon  obliged  of  the  great  Comeille,  and  the    young 
Rime  the  difficult  station,  and  was  Pocquelin,  who  had  imbibed  a  strong  pas- 
than  once  threatened  with  personal  sion  for  the  stage,  now  formed  a  comoany 
kC6  by  the  furious  partisans  of  the  ofyoungpersonsofsimilar  tastes,  and  ex- 
ile, whom  he  overawed  by  his  inflex-  changed  his  family  name  for  that  of  Mo- 
lignity.     These    unhappy  disputes  ZtVre,  either  from  regard  to  his  parents,  as 
)en  the  parliament,  the  court,  and  the  his  profession  was  Uien  deemed  disrepu- 
m  of  the  Fronde,  did  not  cease  until  table,  or  in  imitation  of  other  actors,  and 
Louis  XIV  had  assumed  the  reins  resigned  the  office  of  his  father.     His 
vemment :  under  his  brilliant  and  company    soon     became    distinguished, 
despotism  the  freedom  of  the  par-  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  is 
Qt  and  of  the  nation  perished  togeth-  lost  to  our  view ;  but  afier  the  restoration  of 
lfol6  died  in  1656.    In  the  Memoirs  order,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  stroU- 
I  Retz,  and  the  other  records  of  the  ing  troop,  which  acted  the  tliaurdij  at  Ly- 
of  the  recency  of  Anne  of  Austria  ons,  in  1663.    This  is  the  first  comedv 
Mazarin,  Mold's   influence   in   the  written  in  verae  by  Molidre.    The  truth 
bd  state  is  every  where  perceptible,  of  the  dialogue,  the  inexhaustible  skill  of 
ill  voices  agree  that  a  better  man  a  valet,  who  is  continually  employed  in 
not  have  h^  at  the  head  of  aflSurs  rectifying  the  blunders  of  nis  master,  the 
t  stormy  period.  interest  of  the  situations  arising  therefiom, 
LBGVLx,  in  chemistry,  is  used  to  ag-  have  kept  this  piece  on  the  theatre,  not- 
the  constituent  particles  of  bodies,  withstanding  tne  want  of  covmftxkiOL  Vs^- 
■^  vii/.              48 
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tween  the  parts,  the  coldnegs  of  the  per-  of  Fouquet,  intendant  of  financea,  in  the 
sonages,  and    the  incorrectness   of  tlie  presence  of  the  kin^  and  court.    This 
style.    Moli^re  gained  equal  applause  as  a  comedy  is  almost  destitute  of  plot,  but  the 
poet  and  a  dramatist,  and  drew  all  the  intention  was  to  interest  the  spectatoFB  by 
spectators  from  ^another  company  at  Ly>  the  multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of 
ons.    Till  that  time,  all  the  French  pieces  the  portraite,  and  bv  the  elegance  of  the 
had  been    full  of  improbable  intrigues,  language.    It  is  said  that  the  king,  on  go- 
The  art  of  representing  character  and.  ing  away  from  the  first  perfbrmaoce,  hap- 
manners  on  the  comic  stage  was  reserved  pening  to  see  the  count  Soyecoiut,  a  tire- 
for  Moli^re.    This  art,  the  germ  of  which  some  narrator  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase, 
is  seen  in  the  l^lourdi,  united  with  the  said  to  Moliere,  ^  There  is  an  original  that 
variety  of  incident,  kept  the  attention  of  you  have  not  copied."    In  twenty-four 
the  spectators  awake,  and  concealed  the  hours,  the  scene  ofthe  hunter  was  insetted; 
faults  of  the  piece.    The   iiourdi  was  and,  as  Moli^re  was  not  acquainted  with 
acted  with  equal  applause  in  Bezi^res.  the  tenns  of  the  chase,  he  requested  Soye- 
Here  ttie  prince  Conti,  who  had  known  court  himself  to  explain  them  .to  him. 
Moliere  at  school,  had  just  assembled  the  The  EoiU  des  Ftmmes  (1662)  met  with 
estates  of  Languedoc.    He  received  tlie  cridcs,  who,  overiooking  the  ait  whicli 
poet  as  a  friend,  and  intrusted  him  witli  prevails  in  the  management  of  the  infeiior 
the  charge  of  amusing  the  town  and  the  personages,  and  in  the  natural  and  quick 
assembly.    Le  DipU  Amoureux,  and  Lts  transition  from  one  suiprise  to  another, 
Precieuses  RidicuUs  were  brought  forward  animadverted  upon  some  ne^igences  of 
on  the  theatre  of  Bezieres,  and  were  ad-  style.     Moliere  answered  them   by  his 
mired.    In  the  D^it  •^rnounux,  the  inci-  spuited  Critique  de  PEcoU  du  Ftmrna, 
dents  are    lietter  arranged  than    in  the  The  Impromptu  de  VenaiUes  was  a  repri- 
iltowrdi.    In  the  actions  of  the  person-  sal,  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  Boursauh, 
ages,  a  genuine  comic  vein  is  exhibited,  who  had  written  a  piece  against  him,  en- 
and  dieir  language  displays  irmch  spirit  titled  Lt  PortraU  du  Peintrt,    The  court 
and  humor ;  but  the  plot  is  too  couiplicat-  was  very  much  pleased,  in  1664,  with  La 
ed,  and  tlie  denouemetU  not  suiBciently  Pn'ncease  (f'£<uie,  a  comic  baUet,  prepared 
probable.     The    plot   in    the  Pr^cieuaes  for  an  entertainment  given  by  tne  king. 
RidicuUs  is  more  simple.    A  delicate  sat-  Paris,  Which  saw  this  ballet  without  m 
ire  on  tlie  prevailing  afTectation  of  tl\e  splendor  which  had  embelhshed  it  at  Ver- 
ciiaracter  of  6e/  esprit  and  of  a  roniantic  sailles,  received  it  less  favorably.    Another 
style,  on  the  pedantry  of  learned  females,  ballet,  Le  Manage  forci^  is  drawn  from  Ra- 
and  affectation  in  language,  tlioughts  and  belois.    Don  Jtum,  ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre^ 
dress,  is  tlie  object  of  tnis  comedy.    It  excited  much  reprehension  by  the  impiety 
produced  u  general  reform  when  it  was  of  some  of  the  expressions  placed  in  the 
l»rou^ht  forward  in  Paris.     The  specta-  mouth  of  tiie  profligate  hero.     Moliere  re- 
tors  Tuuglicd,  i-ecognised  tlieiiiselves,  and  trenched  the  objectionable  parts  in  the  sec- 
clajjped.    Louis  XlV  was  so  well  i)leased  ond  representation.    L^Jhnour  Mtdecin  is 
witli  the  iwrformances  of  Moliere's  com-  one  of  the  over-hasty  works,  which  are 
pany,  that  he  made  it  his  own  company,  not  to  bo  strictly  criticised.     It  was  writ- 
and  gave  its  director  a  pension  of  1000  ten,  studied  and  represented  within  fi\'e 
francs.    The  Cocu  bnaginairt  ap|>eured  in  days.    In  tins  piece,  Moliere,  for  the  ^ret 
16(30.    This  piece  also  contains  a  fund  of  time,  attacks  the  physicians,  which,  it  is 
sportive  humor,  and  kee[js  the  spectators  said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  fact  that 
coutinually  amused.      Censure  was  not  an  ignorant   and  avaricious  pracationer 
silent  on  its  appearance,  but  was  not  lis-  cheated  him  by  overcharges.    His  grett 
tencd  to.     Don  Garde  de  Navarre,  in  iini-  i)iecc,  Le  Misanthrovej  was  but  modeiatt- 
tation  of  the  Spanish,  was  criticised  with  ly  well  received  at  nrst,  but,  in  the  sequel, 
more  justice.    It  is  (^  cold  attempt  at  a  was  jusdy  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
more  elevated  style.  The  icoU  des  MariSf  productions  of  modem  comedy.    It  must, 
the  idea  of  which   is  drawn   from  the  nevertheless,  be  allowed  that  it  has  been 
Brothers  of  Terence,  contains  a  simple  more  admired  in  the  doaet  than  it  has 
and  entertaining  plot,  and  a  natural  de-  pleased  on  the  stage — the  reason,  Yol- 
nouetnent.     The  theatre  still  resounded  taire  believes  to  be,  because  the  plot  is 
with  die  applause  with  which  this  piece  delicate  and  ingenious,  rather  than  livel? 
was     received,     when,     Les     Fdoheux  and  interesting;  because  the  dialogue,  witn 
projected,  executed,  and   committed   to  all  its  beauty,  does  not  always  seem  neces- 
meinory  by  the  actors,  "Wv\]hVn  n  foT\m^\-j  ^nr^^^sid  therefore  retards  the  action  ;  and 
was  perfonned  al  Vaux,  cX  \bft  wsitotfi^  \»^\fflfc  ^'^  dn«MjaNeiil,  though  skilfully 
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introduced,  leaves  the  spectator  unexcit-  With  this  piece  the  author  concluded  his 

xl.    He  adds  that  the  Misanthrope  is  a  career.    He  was  indisposed  when  it  was 

more  delicate  and  a  finer  satire  than  those  performed.    His  wife  and  Baron  urged 

y£  Horace  and    Boileau,  and  at    least  him  not  to  play:    "What,"  he  replied, 

equally  weU  written,  but  that  there  are  "will  all  the  poor  workmen  do  ?  I  could 

nore  interesting  comedies,  and  that  the  not  forgive  myself  for  neglecting,  a  single 

TaHvfit^  for  example,  unites  the  same  day,  to  give  them  bread.^    The  exertion 

leauues  of  style  with  a  much  more  lively  with  which  he  played  produced  convul- 

nteresL    In  1665,  appeared  the  Midtcin  sions,  which  were  followed  by  a  hemor- 

nalgri  Lui^  a  farce  full  of  humor.     Le  rhage.    He  died  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 

SSbcOten,  ou  rumour  Peintre^  is  a  short  hours,  Feb.  17, 167a    The  academy  did 

liece  which  pleases  by  its  grace  and  gal-  honor  to  itself  and  Moli^re  in  1778,  by 

antry.    But  his  reputation  was  carried  erecting  a  bust  of  him,  with  the  verse  of 

0  its  highest  summit  when  the  TartuJ^  Saurin : 

ippeared.    Weak  minds  and  pretended  «•  a     _•        -i  •  ,  •     * 

•iSTcried  out  agamst  the  author ;  but  ^^'^"  "^  "^^^  ^  ^ 6^°"^'  '^  "*^"^''  ^  ^*  "**^- 

be  piece  was  played  and  applauded,  after  The  archbishop  of  Paris  at  first  refused 

t  had  been  kept  back  for  years  by  the  him  burial;  but  the  king  himself  insisted 

Jamor.    In  this,  hypocrisy  is  fully  un-  on  it,  and  he  was  interred  in  St.  Joseph, 

railed;  the  characters  are  equally  various  Moliere  is  the  true  fhther  of  the  French 

tnd  truie ;  the  dialogue  is  elegant  ^d  nat-  comedy.    His  works  may  be  con^er- 

m\ ;  the  denouement  alone  is  unsatisfac-  ed  as  a  history  of  the  manners,  ftshions 

my.     An  impious  and  obscene  farce,  and  tastes  of  his  times,  and  as  the  most 

mtltled  Scaramouches  having  been  repre-  faithful  picture  of  human  life.    Bom  with 

eoted  at  court,  the  king  said  to  the  great  an  observing  mind,  skilful  in  catching  the 

jondij  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  in  outward  mimes  of  the  pasdons  and  emo- 

118  company,  "I  should  like  to  know  tions,  he  took  men  as  they  were,  and, 

whj  the  people,  who  are  so  much  scan-  like  a  skilful  painter,  exhibited  the  most 

iaiized  at  Moh^re,  say  nothing   about  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  the 

karamoudieJ*    "  The  reason  is,"  replied  tone,  the  action  and  the  language  of  their 

be  prince,  "that  Scaramouche  ridicules  various  fbelings.    "His  comedies,"  says 

inly  God  and  religion,  al>out  which  these  Laharpe,  "properly  read,  mav  supply  ex- 

leople  care  nothing,  while  Moli^re's  piece  perience,  because  he  has  depicted  not 

idicuies  themselves."    In  1668,  Moliere  mere  passing  follies,  but  human  nature, 

loblifllied  his  ^mphytrionj  a  free  imitation  which  does  not    change.      Of  all  who 

if  PJautus.      With  the  exception  of  a  have  ever  written,  Moliere  is  the  one  who 

■diouB  scene  between  Jupiter  and  Ale-  has  best  observed  men  without  seeming  to 

iMoe,  nothing  can  be  more  humorous,  do  so.    His  knowledge  of  human  charac- 

tfVAure  (the  Miser),  an  imitation  of  the  ter    seems  to  h&ve  come  by  intuition. 

3iMlio  of  Plautus,  is,  in  the  leading  char-  His  pieces  are  as  pleasing  when  read  as 

eter,  a  little  overdone ;  but  the  multitude  when  performed.     Moliere  is  a  writer 

1  only  to  be  struck  by  strong  traita  for  tliose  of  ripened  age  and  the  gray- 
Uniaaeau  censured  this  piece,  because  haired.  Their  experience  corres]K>nas  to 
le  paternal  authority  is  undervalued  in  his  observations  and  their  memory  to  his 
•  George  Dandtn,  ou  le  Man  con/ondu ;  genius."  In  his  domestic  relations,  Moli^ra 
imuiewr  de  Pourceaurnac ;  Les  Fourbe-  was  not  fully  happy :  he  who  made  merry 
iB9  de  Scoptn,  are  ramer  amusing  than  on  the  sUige  with  the  weaknesses  of  other 
Mtroctive.  Le  Bourgeois  Genii&omme,  men,  could  not  p^ard  against  his  own 
MNiafa  mixed  with  some  buftboueries,  is  weakness.  A  violent  passion  induced 
iffity  comic,  and  full  of  power.  Moliere  him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  actress 
Miowed  more  care  on  his  Femmcs  Sa-  Bejart,  and  he  thereby  incurred  the  ridi- 
mMi^  a  witty  satire  on  aflfected  taste  and  cule  which  he  had  so  often  cast  on  bus- 
adantie  learning,  which  at  that  time  bands  of  a  disproportioned  age.  He  was 
nvailed  in  the  H6UI  de  Rambouillei,  more  happy  in  the  intereourse  of  his 
nw  incidents  are  not  all  well  connected ;  friends  ;  and  the  marshal  Vivonne,  die 
at  the  subject,  dry  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  great  Cond^,  and  even  Louis  XIV,  admit- 
I  exhibited  in  a  truly  comic  form.  The  ted  him  to  a  footing  of  intimacy.  As  an 
tanrricpement  is  admirable,  and  has  been  actor,  Moliere  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
,  tnmdred  times  imitated.  The  same  is  high  comic  parts,  such  as  Amolphe,  Or- 
me  of  the  MaUide  imaginairey  in  which  son,  Haqiagon,  &c.  In  1773,  Bret  pub- 
be  qoBckery  and  pedantry  of  die  physi-  lished  an  edition  of  his  works  at  Paris  (in 

of  the  times  are  fully  delineated.  6  vols.),  w\\h  \ii\et«ixa\%  cxASASAScftKMSf^ 
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(See  Pachereau*8  HitLde  la  Vketdes  Ow-  horrid  Idng,  where  they  perished,  while 

vrares  de  MolUrt  (Pai'is,  1825.)  the  priests  drowned  their  cries  with  the 

Molina,  Juan  Ignacio,  a  Jesuit,  wa^  noise  of  musical  instruments, 

bom  in  Chile,  and,  after  a  long  residence  Molossus.    (See  Bhfihm,) 

in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Molto  (Italian,  ver^,  or  matk) ;  a  word 

Spanish  territories,  on  account  of  the  dis-  used  in  conjunction  with  some  other,  by 

solution  and  expulsion  of  his  order.    Mo-  way  of  augmentation,   as  inotto  dJUgro^ 

Una  retired  to  Italy,  and  published,  in  Ital-  very  quick,  moUo  adagio^  very  slow. 

ian,hi8  valuable  Civil  and  Natural  History  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands  ;  an  ar- 

of Chile  (Bologna, I782aud  1787, 2 vols.);  chipelago    between    Celebes   and    New 

which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Guinea,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 

French,  Grerman,  and  English  (Middle-  north,  the  straits  of  the  Moluccas  separBt- 

town,  Connecticut,  1808).  ing  them  from  Celebes  on  the  north-west, 

Molina,  Molimsts.    (See  Jansenius,  and  the  sea  of  the  Moluccas  on  thesouth- 

and  Chrace.)  west,  between  laL  3°  N.  and  5^  d(K  S.,  and 

MoLiNos,  Michael.     (See  qjmdism,)  Ion.  124''  2(y  and  132°  2(X  E.    Hie  Little 

Molla  ;  a  sfiiritual  and  judicial  officer  Moluccas  are  Temate,  Motir,  Macbiaii, 

among  the  Turks,  who  basci\il  and  crim-  Bacliian,  and  Tidore ;  the  Great  Moluccas 

inal  jurisdiction  over  towns  or  whole  dis-  are  Gilolo  (q.  v.),  Ceram,  Amboyna  (q.  v.), 

tricts,  and  is  therefore  a  superior  jud^,  Banda  (q.  v.),  &c     Most  of  the  isfawds 

under  whom  are  the  cadis,  or  inferior  have  volcanic  traces,  and  many  of  them 

judges.    Over  the  moU(w  are  the  coit^-  have  active  volcanoes.    Theheatisexces- 

kerSj  or  supreme  judges  of  the  empire,  sive,  but  is  often  moderated  by  the  fi«- 

who  sit  in  the  divan.  quent  rains,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  year, 

Molle  (soft,  or  sioeet) ;  a  relative  term,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind :  the 

used  by  the  French,  signifying  ajlat  sound,  climate  is  healthy.    The  prodnctioDS  are 

that  is,  a  sound  which  is  half  a  tone  lower  sago,  bread-fruit,  cocoas,  and  idl  sorts  of 

than  the  sound  with  which  it  is  compar-  tropical  ftnits:  the  dove-tree  is  most  pleo- 

ed, — as  B  flat,  or  B  moUt,  is  a  semitone  tiful  in  Amboyna,  and  the  nutmeg-tree  in 

beneath  B  natural,  or  B  durujfu     This  Bands.    Ebony,  iron-wood,  teak,  a  flpe- 

term,  as  its  sense  intimates,  is  applied  to  tlie  cies  of  laurel  yielding  an  aromatic  oil, 

flat  sounds  on  account  of  their  supposed  with  other  rare  and  valuable  trees,  are 

softness  or  sweemess,  in  comparison  witJi  found  in  the  forests.    The  baiherouflSB, 

the  effect  of  tlic  natural  and  sharp  tones,  opossum,  birds  of  paradise,  cassowarifs, 

MoLLUscA,  in  the  Linntean  system ;  an  &c.,  are  among  the  animals.  Hidden 
order  of  the  class  vtrmes ;  in  Cuvicr's  rocks,  sand-banks,  and  shoals,  make  the 
classification,  one  of  the  four  great  divis-  navigation  in  tliis  sea  of  islands  danger- 
ions  of  animals,  comprehending  the  great-  ous.  The  aborigines  are  called  Harafo- 
er  part  of  the  niollusca  and  tesrncea  of  res,  or  Mforts,  and  are  an  agricultural  peo- 
Linnajus.  The  body  of  the  luolhisca  is  pie.  The  Malay  is  the  prevailing  Ian- 
fleshy,  soft,  and  without  articulated  mem-  guage  in  the  Moluccas.  There  are  also 
bers,  thongli  sometimes  coiitaiiiing  hard  many  inhabitants  of  Chinese,  Japane^ 
pails  iiitenially,  and  sometimes  covered  and  Arabian  extraction.  When  the  Por- 
couipletely  by  hard  shells.  They  have  niguesc  discovered  the  Moluccas  (1511), 
arterial  and  venous  vessels,  within  which  the  Arabians  were  already  setded  here, 
the  blood  undergoes  a  true  circulation,  and  Mohammedanism,  much  mingled. 
They  respire  by  branchioe  ;  the  brain  is  a  however,  with  paganism,  had  become  the 
distinct  mass,  from  which  the  nerves  and  prcvoihng  religion.  The  inhabitants  were 
medulla  oblongata  proceed ;  there  are  gim-  severely  oppressed  by  the  Portuguese, 
glia  in  different  [mrts  of  the  body.  The  who  peq)etrated  the  most  revolting  cruel- 
senses  vary ;  some  of  them  have  distinct  ties  in  these  islands,  remote  from  me  seat 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  while  others  of  the  general  administration  (€roa),  and 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  senses  of  no  less  harshly  treated  by  the  Dutch,  who 
touch  and  taste.    (Sec  •Animal,)  converted  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  their 

Moloch  (IMolach,  or  Molech,  lord  and  own  use,  for  more  than  150  years,  pre- 

king);  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites;  accord-  vented  the  free  cultivation  of  the  land, 

ing  to  some  writers,  a  symbol  of  the  sun.  and  opposed  every  attempt  to  estabhsh 

His  image  was  an  iron  statue,  with  a  hu-  manufactures,  and  any  kind  of  inipiove- 

niaii  body,  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  extend-  ments  which  could  supply  the  wants  of 

ed  arms.    The  statue  was  healed  by  a  fire  the  people.    The  Portuguese  had  almost 

placed  in  the  lower  part,  and  children  entirely  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade 

were  placed,  as  offerings,  Vnl\veaivt«  of  tlie  till  tlie  beginnuig  of  the  17ih  centunr, 
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t  Dutch  tock  the  islands  from  yet  been  reduced  in  masses  of  any  consid- 

lie  new  niasteis  kept  possession  erable  magnitude,  but  has  been  obtained 

lince  which  time  the  islands  have  only  in  small,  separate  dobules,  of  a  black- 

econqoered  by  the  English.  By  ish,  brilliant  color.    It  is  extremely  infusi- 

of  Parii^  they  were  again  re-  ble.    By  heat,  it  is  cod  verted  into  a  white 

the  Dutch.    These  occupy  only  oxide,  which  rises  in  brilliant,    needle- 

and  Banda,  but  the  chiefs  of  formed  flowers.    Nitric  acid  readily  oxi- 

islands  are  more  or  less  tributa-  dizes  and  acidifies  the  metal ;  nitre  deto- 

1.    After  the  Dutch  had  been  nates  with  it,  and  the  remaining  alkali 

HityHOX  years  in  possession  of  combines  with  its  oxide.    Molybdenum 

ccas^  and  the  monopoly  of  tlie  unites  with  several  of  the  metals,   and 

ij  found  it  advantageous  to  trans-  forms  with  them  brittle  compounds.   The 

spice-trees  to  the  southerly  group  specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metal  is  8.61 1 : 

,  Ambojma  and  Banda.    In  I63o,  it  has  three  degrees  of  oxidation,  forming 

Msnt  was  made  with  the  king  of  two  oxides  and  one  acid.    The  nudyhdu: 

who  was  subject  to  tliem,  and  the  acid  is  com|)osed  of  48  parts  of  molybde- 

rs  of  the  other  islands,  by  which  num  and  24  of  oxygen ;  it  has  a  sharp, 

Nilated  that  all  the  spice-trces  on  metalUc  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 

0  belonging  to  them  should  be  fonns  salts  with  alkaline  bases;  specific 
y  and  that  no  more  should  be  gravity,  3.4.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  consideration  of  which  an  an-  in  water;  but  the  molybdatcs  of  potash, 
was  paid  to  the  king  and  the  no-  soda  and  ammonia,  dissolve  in  that  fluid, 
Feraate,  and  the  other  princes,  and  the  molybdic  acid  is  precipitated  from 

1  the  fulfilment  of  this  agreement,  the  solutions  by  any  of  the  strong  acids. 

I  erected  three  strong  fortresses  The  protoxide  of  molylxleuum  is  black, 
e,  and  about  nine  others  in  the  and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
inds.  The  spice-trees,  which  and  one  equivalent  of  molybdenum.  The 
ing  up  in  these  islands,  were  de-  deutoxide  is  brov^,  and  contains  fwice  as 
reiy  year,  as  far  as  the  woods  and  much  oxygen  as  tlie  protoxide.  Berzelius 
ts  permitted  them  to  be  reached  ;  has  formed  three  chlorides  of  this  metal, 
der  to  sec  that  this  was  properly  the  composition  of  which  is  analogous  to 

and  to  prevent  tlie  smuggling  of  the  compounds  of  this  metal  with  oxygen. 

le  governor  of  Auiboyna  went  The  native  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  is 

lis  government  every  year,  with  composed  of  48  ports,  or  one  equivalent 

on  of  20 — 50  shi(}s.    But,  not-  of  molybdenum,  and  32  parts,  or  two 

ing  these  precautions,  the  spice-  equivalents  of  sulphur.     It  occurs  in  most 

natural  growtli  of  the  islands,  primitive  countries,  disseminated  in  gran- 
ly  sprung  up  where  the  power  of  ite,  or  gneiss  rocks,  in  thin  plates  of  a  fo- 
il could  not  penetrate,  and  the  liated  structure,  soH,  flexible,  slightly  soil- 
orried  on  considerable  smuggling  ing  the  fingers,  and  greasy  to  the  feeling ; 
jvith  the  oppressed  natives.  In  color  pure  lead-gray  ;  lustre  metallic ;  spe- 
lects,  the  Moluccas  are  sparingly  cific  gravity  4.591.  It  does  not  melt  be- 
by  nature.  They  are  wanting  fore  the  blow-pipe,  hut  emits  sulphureous 
and  are  obliged  to  procure  rice  fumes.  It  is  no  where  found  in  large 
'  necessaries  of  life  from  Celebes,  quantities,  although  known  to  exist  in  nu- 
it  of  water  is,  in  some  measure,  merous  places.  Its  princi[)al  European 
by  cocoa-trees,  which  grow  in  localities  are  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  and 
ic,  and  the  fruit  of  which  con-  Schlaggenwald  and  Zinnwald,  in  Bohe- 
»urishing  drink.  mia.  In  the  U.  States  the  largest  and  best 
iTz;  a  village  in  the  circle  of  pieces  have  been  found  in  the  gneiss 
near  Brieg,  celebrated  for  the  bat-  (juarries  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  where 
en  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches 
1741,  which  was  tenninated  in  over,  have  been  met  with.  At  this  place, 
the  former  by  the  exertions  of  it  oflen  exhibits  the  low  six-sided  prism. 
1.    Frederic  II  (the  Great)  was  It  also  occurs  at  Brunswick,  in  Maine,  in 

He  acknowledged  that  he  did  the  same  rock,  and  at  Chesterfield,  Massa- 

undentand  the  art  of  war,  and  chusetts,  in  granite, 

unhted  important  mistakes,  but  Molyn,  Peter.    (See  T^mpesUi,) 

1)  at  the  same  time,  that  the  battle  Moltneux,  William ;  a  mathematician 

I I  good  school  for  him  and  his  and  astronomer,  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1656, 

whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 

VBUnw ;  a  metal  which  has  not  London,  in  1675.    Being  possessed  of  a 
48* 
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competent  fortune,  he  never  engaged  in  conception  of  the  term  than  firom  any  odi- 
the  law  as  a  profession,  but,  returning  to  or  cause,  those  who  maintain  the  fbnner 
Ireland  in  1678,  occupied  himself  with  doctrine  understanding  momentum  to  sig- 
researches  into  various  departments   of  nify  the  momentary  impact,  and  the  latter 
natural  philosophy,  particularly  astronomy,  as  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses,  till  the  mo- 
Having  been  appointed  joint-surveyor  of  tion  of  the  body  is  destroyed, 
public  works  and  chief  engineer,  he  had  a        Momiers  ;  a  Protestant  sect,  of  recent 
commission  to  examine  the  principal  for-  origin,  in  Geneva  and  some  other  paits  of 
tresses  in  Flanders.    After  his  return,  in  Switzerland,  founded  by  Empeytaz,a8tu- 
1G86,  he  published  his  Sciothericum  Teles-  dent  of  theology  and  follower  of  the  har- 
copicunij  conta'uiing  on  accouut  of  a  teles-  oness  von  Kriidener  ^q.  v.),  about  1813^ 
co[)e-dial  of  his  invention.    lu  1689,  he  re-  He  held  conventicles  tor  the  edification  of 
moved  to  London,  on  account  of  the  {K)-  tliose  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  or- 
'litical  commotions  of  Ireland,  and,  in  0X3^  diiiary  religious  exercises ;  and,  when  he 
published  a  treatise  on  dio|>tric8,  under  the  had  completed  his  course  of  theologr,  the 
title  of />io/»^ca..\bra(4to.).    Going  back  cousistoiy  of  Geneva  required  of  him  a 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  mem-  promise  to  discontinue  these  private  meet- 
ber  of  parliament  for  Dublin,  in  1({1>2 ;  mgs.    This  Empeytaz  refused,  and  puh- 
und,  in  1G95,  he  was  elected  representa-  lisTicd  a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
tive  of  tlie  university.    He  died  Octoljcr  in  which  he  charged  the  clergy  of  Geneva 
11, 1(£)8.    Mr.  Molyneux  was  a  fellow  of  with  denying  tlie  dignity  of  Christ  The 
the  Rojral  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the  clergy  of  Geneva  then  required  of  aU 
Philosophical  Transactions. — Hisson,SQrfn-  young  candidates  a  promise  to  abstain  from 
Mfi  Molyneux,  who  was  secretary  to  George  treating  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  original 
II,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  also  a  cul-  sin,  grace  and  predesdnation,in  the  pulpit 
tivator  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  This  excited  some  discontents,  and  Maho, 
made  some  improvement  in  the  construe-  a  eliir^man  of  Geneva,  at  the  head  of  the 
tionof  telescopes,  of  which  doctor  Rol)ert  dissatisfied,  and  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Smith  published  an  account,  in  his  treatise  Drummond,  an  Englishman,  with  Empe}- 
on  optics.  taz  and  others,  fonned  a  new  church,  or 

MoLZA,  Francesco  Maria,   an   Italian  Orthodox  church,  and  attacked  their  ad- 

poct,  was  lH)ni  at  Mo<lciia,  in  1489,  of  a  versarics  in   pamphlets,  with  chanes  of 

distinguished  family,  lived  principally  in  Arianism,  Socinianism,  deism,  and  athe- 

llome,  on  tenns  of  friendly  intrrcourso  ism.    The  Genevese  clergy  kept  silence ; 

with  thr  most  eminent  scholars,  and  died  and,  sincf*  1823,  Malon  has  erected  a  house 

1544.     His  talents  would  luivo  oiHjned  to  of  worship,  and  administers  the  Lords 

him  a  brilliant  career,  had  not  his  excesses  supjier.     His  doctrines  are  of  a  mystical 

olMtructod  his  progress.     Among  his  {K)-  character.    The  name  wlfoimcr^  was  at  first 

ems,  the  stanzas  on  the  portrait  of  Giulia  piven  to  the  sect  by  way  of  contempt 

Gonzago,  and  the  JVmfa  Tibcrina,  a  |)oet-  (thim  momericj  mummer^'),  but  has  since 

ical  picture  in  oitave  rime,  are  the  most  been  used  as  their  appropriate  designation, 

highly  esteemed.     His   Capilolo  in  Lode  (Sec  Hist,  veritable  des  Momiers  (Paris 

del  Fichi  is  full  of  indelicacies ;  Annibal  1824) ;  Gcschichte  der  sogen.  Momiers  (Ba- 

(^aro  wrote  a  commentar}'  upon  it.    3Iol-  sil,  18*25.) 

za  is  favorably  known  as  u  l-,atin  poet  A  Mom  us ;  the  god  of  satire  and  picas- 
complete  collection  of  his  works  tirst  ap-  antrv  among  the  ancients.  He  was  s»n 
neared  in  1747,  witli  an  account  of  his  of  ^f ox,  according  to  Hesiod.  He  blauic*! 
life,  by  the  abbate  Serossi.  Vulcnn,  because,  m  the  human  form,  which 

MoMEXT  ;  on  indefinite  small  jwrtion  of  he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placet!  a 

time,  having  the  same  relation  to  duration  window  in  the  breast,  by  which  wliatocr 

as  a  point  has  to  a  line.  was  done  or  thought  there  might  be  east)} 

Momentum,  in  mechanics,  is  the  same  brought  to  light    He  censured  the  hons? 

widi  impetus,  or  quantity  of  motion,  and  whirJi  Minerva  had  made,  bccainw  the 

is  generally  estimated  by  the  product  of  goddess  had  not  made   it   movable,  hy 

the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  body.    This  which  means  a  bad  neighborhood  migllt 

is  a  subject,  however,  which  has  led  to  va-  lie  avoided.    In  the  bull  which   Neptuiif 

rious  controversies  between  philosophers,  had  produced,  he  observed  that  his  blow? 

some  estimating  it  by  the  moss  into  the  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  bad 

velocity,  as  suited  al)ove,    wliile  others  l)een  placed  nearer  the  horos.   Venus  hcr- 

maintain  that  it  varies  as  tlie  mass  into  tho  self  was  exposed  to  his  satire ;  and  when 

square  of  the  \*?\oc\tY',Viw\.\\\\ft  difference  the  sneering  god  could  find  no  fault  in 

seems  to  have  aiiaeu  tqxWt  ^tQvt!LiiTM&-  >^^\yA^  qC  thk  goddess,  be  obeerved  that 
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the  noise  of  ber  feet  was  too  loud  for  the  Oriental  philosophy,  whose  tendency  to  a 

goddess  of  beauty.    These  illiberal  reflec^  contemplative  life,*  aspirins  to  shake  ofi* 

tions  upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  the  fetters  of  the  body  and  sense,  gave  to 

Momus  was  driven  fiom  heaven.    He  is  retirement  from  the  world  the  charm  of  a 

eeneFBlly  represented  raisinff  a  mask  from  pecuUar  sanctity.    To  this  was  added  the 

bis  fiice,  and  holding  a  sm«Il  figure  in  his  opinion,  that  transgressions  may  be  best 

hand.  atoned  for  by    abstinence  from  all  the 

Moif  A ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  pleasures  of  hfe,  and  from  all  society  of 

ofAnglesea.  (q.  v.)    The  marquis  of  An-  men,  and  tlius,  according  to  an  ancient 

glesea  (q.  v.)  was  created  duke  of  Mona  notion,  popular  throughout  the  East,  the 

in  1831.  Deity  might  be  appeased.     Anachoijites, 

Monaco  ;  an  Italian  principality,  lying  hermits,  recluses  and  monks  are  therefore 

between  the  Sardinian  province    Nizza  found,  in  the  ante-Christian  times  of  Asi- 

(Nice)  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  pop-  alic  antiquity  (see  GymnosopfUsts) ;  and, 

uJation  of  7000  inhal)ftants,  and  a  superfi-  at  the  present  time,  the  countries  which 

cial  area  of  535  square  miles.    In  the  10th  profess  the  religions  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama 

century,  the  emperor  Otho  I  conferred  it  and   Mohammed,  are  full  of  fakirs  and 

on  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi,  santons,  tanirs,   or  songcsses,  talapoins, 

which  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in  bonzes    and    dervises,    whose    ftnatical 

1731.    In  1641,  the  reigning  prince,  hav-  and  absurd  penances  are  rather  arts  of 

inff  put  his  territories  under  tlie  protection  deception  than  fruits  of  piety.    The  an- 

or  France,  was  created  duke  of  Valenti-  cient  Hebrew  people,  also,  had  such  devo- 

nois.    The  daughter  of  the  last  prince  tees,  as  its  Nazaritcs,  to  whom  Moses  gave 

having    married   Francis   de    Matignon  peculiar  privileges;  and  the  life  of  tlie 

(1716)^  the  princely  and  ducal  titles  passed  Essenes  and  Therapeutes,  who  flourished 

to  the  French  famUy  of  Matignon.    In  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  about  the  times  of 

1793,    Monaco    was   incorporated    with  Jesus,  was  entirely  formed  on  the  idea  of 

France,  but,  in  1814,  was  restored  to  its  separation  from  the  world,  and  of  monas- 

princes^  and  placed  under  the  protection  tic  discipline  and  piety,  which  we  af%er- 

of  Sardinia.  The  capital,  Monaco  (Monoeci  wards  see  prevalent  in  the  better  period 

Arz),  with  12200  inhabitants,  is  a  fortified  of  Christian  monasticism.     Among  the 

place,  situated  on  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  Christians,  whose  religion  strictly  distin- 

olive,  orange  and  lemon-groves.    Lat  43^  guishes  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual, 

43^  N. ;  Ion.  7°  25^  E.  and,  moreover,  since  the  third  century, 

Mohadnock  Mountain,  usually  called  has  been  impregnated  with  Gnostic  and 

the  Grand  Monadnockf  is  situated  in  the  New  Platonic  ideas  of  incorporeality  and 

towns  of  JafiTrey  and  Dubhn,  Chesliire  elevation  above  the  world  of  sense  (see 

county,  New  Hampshire.     It  is  about  22  SairU^)^  solitary  life  began  to  be  esteemed, 

miles  east  of  Connecticut    river.     The  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  (See  Chrvs- 

mountain  is  about  five  miles  long,  from  osUrni.)     Monasteries  were  first  founded 

north  to  soutli,  and  tliree  miles  broad,  and  in    tlie   deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  where 

Its  height  is  3450  feet  above  the  level  of  Antony,    commonly    called    the    Greats 

the  sea.    It  afifords  a  very  extensive  pros-  collected  a  number  of  hermits,  about  the 

peet  year  305,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 

Monads.    (See   Leibnitz,  vol.  vi,  page  the  benefits  of  retirement  from  the  woriu 

49SL)  in  each  other^s  society,  built  their  huts 

MoNALDEScni.    (See  Christina,  queen  near  each  other,  and  peiformed  their  de- 

ff  Sweden.)  votional  exercises   in    common,   as   the 

Monarchy.  (See  Poiitical  InstttuOons,)  monks  of  Palestine  did  at  a  later  period. 

Monastery.     Monastic    seclusion    is  and  as  tliose  of  Abyssinia  do  at  the  pres- 

ibODd,  even  in  the  times  previous  to  the  ent  day.    More  close  than  this  connexion, 

Cbriacian  era.     The  inclination  to  a  soli-  which  was  called  Laura  (see  Anaehoret), 

tary  life  arose  with  the  corruptions  of  was  that  founded  by  his  disciple  Pacho- 

0ocie^.    The    better   disposed    })er9ons,  mius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centur}'. 

"Who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  resist  these  He  built  a  number  of  houses,  at  a  small 

comiptiona,  sought,  in  sohtude,  a  protec-  distance  from  each  other,  upon  the  island 

lion  against  temptation.    That  indisposi-  of  Tabenna,  in  die  Nile,  each  of  which 

tkm  to  action,  and  that  fondness  for  un-  was  occupied  by  three  or  four  monks 

disturbed  contemplation,  which    is   still  {monacki)  in  cells,  who   wero  all  under 

leoMrked  among   the   Hindoos,  existed  the  superintendence  of  a  prior.    These 

g  the  efuiiest  inhabitants  of  Southern  priories   formed   together  the  canoHum, 

and  gave  rise  to  the  most  ancient  or  monastery,  which  was  under  the  care 
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of  a  superior,  tlie  abbot  (from  akhaSj  fiither),  by  a  custom  first  introduced  by  the  Frank- 
liigumen  or  mandrite,  and  were  obliged  ish  kings,  and  afterwards  imitated  by  otfa- 
lo  submit  to  uniform  rules  of  life.    At  the  er  princes,  of  bestowing  monasteries  upon 
death  of  Pachomius,  in  346,  the  monastic  the  nobility  for  the  sake  of  their  income, 
colony,  at  Tabenna,  amounted  to  50/XX)  they  came  under  the  care  of  lay  abbots  or 
perB0B&    The  districts  in  Palestine,  Syria  superiors,  who,  thinking  only  of  the  en- 
and  Armenia  were  filled  with  Ccenobites,  joyment  of  the  revenue  which  they  ^ieU- 
and  institutions  of  the  same  kind  arose  in  ed,   did   nothing  to  maintain  discipline 
and  about  the  towns,  in  which  a  .strict  among  the  monks  and  nuns,  daily  be- 
confinement   within    the   walls   of    the  coming  more  irregular,  and  when  they 
establishment,  was  to   preserve  the  in-  were  robbed  and  oppressed,  or  left  wholly 
mates  from  the  temptations  of  the  world  to  their  own  government  (in  consequence 
around  them,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they  had 
the  solitude  of  deserts.    Hence  the  name  obtained)  by  the  bishops,  who  were  orig- 
ofcioM^crs,  from  ctou^^o,  enclosures.  The  inally  their  overseers,  but  had  now  lost 
monastic  life,  at  first  freely  chosen  by  men  their  fondness  for  a  monastic  life.    A  few 
aloBe,and  therefore  restrained  by  such  laws  only,  by  means  of  the  convent  schools 
only  as  each  one  thought  fit  to  impose  (founded  by  Chariemagne,  for  the  educa- 
upon  himself  for  promoting  the  ends  of  tion  of  the  clergy),  as,  for  instance,  those 
solitary  life,  was  subjected^  b^  St.  Basil,  to  at  Tours,  Lyons,  Uologne,  Treves,  Fulda, 
stricter  rules,  about  the  middle  of  the  Osnabriick,  Paderbom,  Wiirzburg,  &€., 
fourth  century,  when  fomale  monasteries,  maintained  their  character  for  usiuulneeB 
or  convents  of  nuns  (a  word  said,  in  Cop-  and  respectability  till  the  ninth  and  tendi 
tic,  to  signify  ]nxrt\  were  instituted,  and  centuries.    The  monasteiy  at  Clugny,  in 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations  entered  Burgundy,  first  led  the  way  to  Uie  re- 
the  establishnients.    By  means  of  these  form,  so  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
rules,  the  same  discipline  was  kept  up  necessary.    This  was  founded  in  the  year 
in  all  the  monasteries  through  the  East  910,  and  was  governed  bv  the  rules  of  Sl 
Still  there  was  not,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  Benedict,  with  additional  regulations  of  a 
centuries,  any  thing  like  regular  monastic  still  more  rigid  character.    A  considerable 
vows,  or  public  profession ;  except  that  number  of  monasteries  in  France,  Spain, 
the  entrance  into  a  monastery  was  regard-  Italy  and   Grermany,  were  reformed  on 
ed  as  a  tacit  devotion  of  one's  self  to  a  this  model,  while  othera  gave  to  the  Bene- 
life  of  purity  and  abstinence  from  worldly  dictine  rules  a  new  form,  and  founded,  in 
pleasures,  and  a  promise  of  obedience  to  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  several 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  institu-  orders  with  afiiliated  monasteries,  which, 
tion.    These  vows  were  introduced  in  tlie  as  branches  of  the  old  Benedictine  oider, 
sixth  century,  by  St.  Benedict    It  may  composed  so  many  monastic  communities, 
be  chicfiy  ascribed  to  his  strict  and  ju-  closely  united  by  a  proud  and  jealous 
dicious  regulations,  first  established  in  a  spirit  of  confederation.    Witli  tlie  rcputa- 
monastery  founded  by  him  at  Monte  Casi-  tion  of  renewed  sanctity,  the  monasteries 
no,  near  Naples,  in  529,  and  afterwards  acquired  new  influence  and  new  posses- 
introduced  into  all  the  monasteries  of  the  sions.    Many  of  them  (**  exempt  nionas- 
West,  that  these  houses  now  became  tlie  teries'')  released  themselves  from  all  «i- 
dwellings  of  piety,  industry  and  temper-  perintending  authority,  except  that  of  the 
ance,  and  tlie  refuge  of  leamiug,  driven  to  pojie  himself,  and  acquired  great  wealth 
them  for  shelter  from  the  troubles  of  the  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  thoee 
times.    Missionaries  were  sent  out  from  who  adventured  upon  these  expeditions 
them;  deserts  and  solitudes  were  made  left  them  their  estates  in  tnist  till  their 
habitable  by  industrious  monks ;  and,  in  return,  or  even  the  reversion  of  them  in 
promoting   the    progress    of  agriculture  case  of  their  death  abroad.    The  privilege 
and  civilizing  tlie  German   and   Sclavo-  of  inviolability,  which  had  been  granted, 
nian  nations,  they  certainly  rendered  great  by  common  consent,  to  all  monastic  estab- 
services  to  the  world,  from  the  sixth  cen-  Ushmeuts,  during  the  feuds  of  the  middle 
tury  to  the  ninth.    But  it  must  be  admit-  ages,  had  induced  many,  who  could  find 
ted  that  these  institutions,  so  useful  in  the  no  better  security  for  their  propert}',  in 
dark  ages  of  barbarism,  changed  their  thosedaysof  rapine  and  violence,  to  place 
character,    to  a  great    degree,    as    their  it  under  their  protection.    In  this  manner 
wealth  and  influence  increased.    Idleness  it  happened  that,  as  the  zeal  fbr  reforma- 
and    luxury   crept    within    their    walls,  tion  abated,  and  their  influence  was  con- 
together  witli  all  the  vices  of  the  world,  firmed,  new  abuses  sprung  up  in  these 
and  their  decay  became  inevitable,  when,  estabUshments ;  and,  as  the  autliority  of 
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tual  and  temporal  lords  was  les-  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  inmates, 
auraerouB  exemptions,  and  was  and  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  any 
irail,  when  opposed  by  the  com-  foreign  authority.  In  France,  the  aboli-  ' 
f  powerful  religious  orders,  who  tion  of  all  orders  and  monasteries  was 
lired  great  strength  in  all  the  decreed,  in  1790,  which  example  was  fol- 
of  Europe,  from  the  protection  lowed  by  all  the  states  incorporated  with 
»es,  the  character  of  each  mon-  France,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  Catho- 
rue,  at  last,  to  depend  chiefly  lie  states  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
;  of  the  abbot  who  was  at  its  in  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  pro- 
tie  number  of  monasteries  was  tection  of  Napoleon,  with  the  exception 
linished  at  the  time  of  the  refor-  of  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Po- 
hen  the  rich  estates  of  the  estab-  land  and  Russia.    This  measure  seems  te 

which  were  deserted  by  the  have  been  the  result  of  financial  calcula- 

nd    nuns,  in  Protestant  states,  tions  rather  than  the  dictate  of  true  hu- 

art  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  manity.    In  Prussia,  provision  was  made 

Q  use,  and  partly  devoted  to  the  for  the  monks  who  were  dispossessed ; 

and  supporting  of  institutions  and,  after  Joseph's  example,  the  wetdth 

urposes  of  education,  or  trans-  obtained  by  secularizing   the    monaste- 

jniversities  and  academic^  were  ries  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of 

as  rewards  upon  deserving  ec-  churches   and    schools;   but  where  the 

(as  was  the  case  with  the  ah-  French    system    prevailed,  these  estates 

owei*  Saxony  and  Wurtemburg),  were    thrown    into  the  public  treasuiy. 

mployed  for  the  support  of  noble  Late  events  have  much  improved  their 

til  they  married,  as  in  Hesse,  condition  in  Italy ;  and  Pius  VII,  in  his 

Mecklenburg,  &c.     (For   the  concordate  with  France,  Bavaria  and  Na- 

>n  of  the  monasteries  in  Enf-  pies,  made  provision  for  the  maintenance 

er  Henry  VIII,  see  Henry  Vlllj  of  those  already  existing,  and  the  founda- 

^.  255.\    In  Catholic  countries,  tion  of  new  ones  in  those  countries.    Id 

ined  tneir  original  constitution  Austria,  many  monasteries  have  been  suf- 

th  century ;  but,  from  the  influ-  fered  to  become  extinct    Not  a  few  of 

le  spirit  of  the  age,  they  sunk  in  these  institudons  render  themselves  useful, 

c  estimation,  and  were  obliged,  by  the  instruction  of  youth,  especially  of 

[)al  power  diminished,  to  submit  the  female  sex,  and  by  taking  care  of  the 

restrictions,  imposed  upon  them  sick.    (For  the  monastic  vows,  see  the 

lie  princes,  or  to  purchase  im-  next  article ;  for  further  information,  see 

It  a  hiffh  price.     The  benefits  Orders,  religious,  Abbot,  Jhutchorel,  &c.) 
ey  had  formerly  conferred  upon        Monastic  Vows  are  three  in  number; 

i,  as  the  preservers  of  literary  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.     The 

;  as  places  of  refuse  for  the  poor  vow  of  poverty  prevents  the  monks  from 

ersecuted ;  as  insntutions  for  the  holding  any  property  individually  ;  mo- 

i  of  youth ;  as  places  of  retire-  nasteries,  however,  may  hold  corporate 

persons  of  distinction  who  had  property ;  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church 

their  usefulness,  or  were  weary  makes  a  distinction  between  the  high, 

»rld ;  as  schools  for  the  mild  cor-  higher  and  highest  degrees  of  poveny. 

id  improvement  of  erring  mem-  In  the  first  case,  a  monastery  may  pos- 

3  human  family, — appeared  unim-  sess  portions  of  real  estate,  yet  not  more 

1  the  eyes  of  politicians  and  phi-  than  enough  for  its  support ;  as  the  Car- 

I,  when  compared  with  their  in-  melites  and  Augusfines.     In  the  second, 

fiect  upon  the  increase  of  popu-  a  monastery  cannot  hold  any  real  estate, 

their  encouragement  of  ceHbacy ;  but  only  personal  property  ;  as  books, 

I  public  welfare,  by  their  inces-  dresses,  supplies  of  fooa  and  drink,  rents, 

ping  at  the  estates  of  wealthy  &c. ;  as  me  Dominicans.      The    third 

who  had  committed  their  chil-  permits  neither  the  holding  of  real  nor 

beir  care  ;  upon  industry,  by  tiie  of  personal  property ;  as  is  the  case  i;\ith 

of  their  inhabitants ;  and  upon  tlie  Franciscans,  and  especially  tiie  Capu- 

lorals,  by  the  sins  which  were  chins.    The  vow  of  chastity  requires  an 

dy  committed  within  their  walls,  entire    abstinence    from   familiar   inter- 

{ht  were  monasteries  regarded  by  course  with  the  other  sex ;  and  that  of 

ter  portion  of  enlightened  men,  obedience,   entire  compliance  with   the 

1781,  the  houses  of  some  orders  rules  of  the  order,  and  the  commands  of 

oily  abolished  by  Joseph  II,  and  the  superior. 
dch  he  suffered  to  remain  were        Monboodo,  lord.  (See  Burnett ,  James.) 
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MoNcoprrouR ;  a  village  of  France,  in  quantity  is  increased  by  labor.    The  ad- 

Vienne,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.  W.  vantage  of  using  the  precious  metals  for 

of  Poictiers.    Henry  [II,  when,  duke  of  a  universal  currency  is  still  greater,  vrfaen 

Anjou,  defeated  Coligny  here  in  1569.  it  is  not  left  for  every  private  man  to  di- 

(See  Coligny,)  vide  the  pieces  of  metal,  to  weigh  them, 

MoNDAT  (moon  and  day ;  Saxon  Mo-  and  fix  their  fineness,  but  persons  are  ap- 

nandiBg ;    German  Montagu   Latin  luruB  pointed  under  the  authonty  of  the  law, 

dies ;  all  of  the  same  signification) ;  the  to  decide  what  pieces  shall  be  circulated 

second  day  of  our  week,  formerly  sacred  as  money,  to  stamp  them  so  as  to  fix  their 

to  the  moon.    (See  Week,)  weight  and  fineness,  and  to  furnish  them 

MoNDAT, Plough.  (^eePloughMondmf),  with  the  superscription  of  the  authorinr 

MoNDOVi,  a  city  in  the  Sai^nian  ter-  by  which  thev  are  authorized.      Such 

ritories,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  pieces    are  called  coins  (q.  v.;  for  the 

same  nam^  in  Coni  (Cuneo),  thirty  miles  process  of  coining,  see  JMin/).   Instead  of 

south  of  Turin ;  a  bishop's  see ;  popula-  money,  the  merchant  oft^n  receives  a 

tion,  21,550.    It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  promissory  note  or  bill:  this  substimte  is 

a  steep  hill,  and  surrounded  bv  fortifica-  sometimes    improperly    termed    money, 

tions.    Among  the  public  buildings,  the  It  is  manifest  that  promissory  notes  or 

Principal  is  the  cathedral.    The  battle  of  bills  of  exchange  are  of  the  same  value 
[ondovi,  gained  by  general  Bonaparte  in  with  the  real  money  only  while  they  can 
1796,  rendered  the  French  masters  of  be  readily  exchanged  for  coin,  and  that 
Piedmont.  they  must  lose  their  value  in  proportion 
MoiiEMBAsiA,  the  Greek  name  for  the  as  the  credit  of  those  who  issue  them, 
place  called  in  the  English  books  Mcdva-  sinks.    This  is  true  of  all  paper  money 
sia.    The  population  given  under  Malvor  (see  Circulating  Medium)^  and  all  metidlic 
^  is  that  of  theplace  before  the  late  des-  money  whose    current  value  is  higher 
olating  war.     The  present  population  is  than  its  real  value,  all  notes  or  bonds 
but  2O0,  taken  instead  of  money.    That  any  sort 
Monet  ;  the  common  medium  of  ex-  of  money  may  be  received  for  its  real 
change  among  civilized  nations.    Money  value,  or  that  which  it  represents,  and 
must  consist  of  a  material,  1.  which  has  trade  be  carried  on   by  means  of  it,  it 
a  value- of  its  ovm  ;  2.  which  everv  man  is   necessary   that  its  value   should  be 
is  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  for  his  acknowledged  wherever  it  is  used.    A 
property ;  3.  whose  value  is  readily  as-  distinction,  however,  is    made  between 
certained.     If  this  material  is  moulded  money  which  is  received    in  only  one 
into  a  particular  form,  and  stamped  with  trading-place  or  small    circle,  issued  in 
a  mark  denoting  its  value,  so  that  it  is  time  of  peculiar  necessity,  denominated 
appropriated   expressly  to  the  exchang-  tokens,  &c.,   also  coins  current  in  only 
ing  of  articles  having  value,  it  is  called  one  country,  and  money  which  is  everv 
Tnoney,  in  distinction    from    other    arti-  where  acknowledged  and  received,  suck 
cles  which  have   value,  but   which  are  as  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  certain 
not  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.   The  weight  and  fineness,  also  Dutch  ducats, 
materials  of  which  money  is  made,  as  Spanish  dollars.    The  exchangeable  value 
well  as  the  coin,  are  merchandise,  like  of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  other 
other  articles  that  are  bought  and  sold,  commodities,  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
Different  nations,  in  the  early  periods  of  on  their  plenty  or  scarceness,  or,  in  other 
their  cultivation,  have  chosen  for  money  words,  the  quantity  supplied  in  corapari- 
differcnt   materials,  all  having  more  or  son  with  the  quantity  wanted,  or  for  which 
less  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities,  there  is  a  demand;  and,  in  tlie  second 
All  nations  advanced  in  trade  and  the  place,  upon  the  labor  necessary  in  extract- 
arts,  give  preference  to  metals,  especially  ing  the  ore  fiioni  the  mines,  and  refinin£ 
the  precious  metals ;  for,  1.  tiiey  derive  it    As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed 
value  from  the  smallness  of  their  quanti-  that  if,  taking  the  aggregate  of  silver  mines, 
ties,  compared  with  the  demand  for  them  and  that  of  iron  mines,  the  expense,  that 
in   the  ornamental  and  useful  arts.    2.  is,  the  labor,  including  the  use  of  machine- 
They  are  very  little  subject  to  corrosion  ry,  necessary  to  extract  a  pound  of  silver 
and  destruction  by  use.    3.  They  are  sus-  from  the  ore,  and  refine  it,  is  twenty  times 
ceptible  of  minute  division,  and  may  be  the  expense,  or  labor,^of  smelting,  forcing 
used  in  small  quantities  or  masses.     4.  and  refining  a  pound  of  iron,  silver  will  be 
They    are    easily  transported,   as    their  worth  twenty  times  as  much  as  iron.   The 
transportation  to  any  distance  will  cost  comparative  value  of  gold  and  silver  will 
but  a  small  part  of  their  value.    5.  The  depend  upon  the  same  causes  as  that  of 
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'  eompBred  with  inm,  copper  or  tin.  grain  from  some  other  quarter,  it  will  le- 

e  U.  States,  the  value  of  gold,  com-  main  unsold — not   because  there  is  no 

to  that  of  rilver,  is  as  15^  to  1 ;  in  money,  but  because  there  is  no  motive  to 

ind,as  15i  to  1 ;  in  Fiance,  as  IS^^fS  induce  its  poesessois  to  part  with  it  for 

and  in  Geneva,  as  15|i  to  1.    The  «■«»•    5"  ?■*«  ''»'«•«  "lanufiwtures  of 

amive   value   is   ned^sarily   very  ""y  ^^  prosper,  a  certain  quantity  of 

,  the  same  aU  over  the  world,  snc^  T^X?  «q"«^  «»  P«>™le  the  nwiten- 

metal  costs  but  a  trifle  for  transport-  »•*  .  ^^  «««»  ■?  ^^y  <«sertained,  ac- 

and  both  are  articles  of  value  every-  <=*""*"«  Y*  *  ^"•'"  «ve»8«.  ««*  there  is 

>.    -nie  quantities  of  gold,  in  its  va-  ""  .scarcity  of  money  for  theee  purpoeea, 

forms  of  coin  and  bullion  of  all  de-  t  '<*"«  m^  «um  w  on  hand.  But  when 

ions,  including  ban,  plate,  &C.,  has  *«  manufecture  »  mcreased,  by  the  op- 

estimated  to  fc  10,000,000  of  poinds,  T^°«»  '^  pwucular  cucumsumcee,  and 

weight    A  scarcity  of  mo^  can  •*»«  P"*^  produces  more  goods  than  com- 

onfy  when,  1.  the  material  of  which  "'<"»  "P®"  tiMS   ««»unt.  •  scarcity  of 

lanuiiMsWred  is  deficient,  or,  2.  when  ™^"«y  '^  ^'^  occur  among  those  de- 

who  are  in  want  of  it  have  nothing  "^  ^  **  '"»»«'»  of  buamess.    If  now 

3  in  exchange  to  its  possessore.    In  the*  persons  pjwess  goods  or  credit,they 

It  case,  theri  is  no  real  deficiency  of  make  u«  of  boA  to  oBtam  the  monw  re- 

f,  for  there  are  individuals  who,  by  1*^  ^'°  other  parts;  which  witt  de- 

-ms  of  the  supposition,  possess  the  JJf"^  "«^'  "^  *"''  ^«  '^^  »»  P?y 

f:  there  is  onWdeficient  demand  *«  expenses  of  0<>i>eportmg  their  goods, 

ads  on  hand,  ahd  those  only  are  in  *""  *°,«^  ^  the  holdemofmoney  a  hi^h- 

>f  motfey  who  are  unable  to  dispose  S  '"**'*?'  *^  ^^  can  etaewhere  obtam. 

le  goodi  Scaniity  of  money,  thWe-  **?'«'?•  "J  *«*.  "*^  becomes  of  more 

onlyarelativeexpre8Bion;i.e.there  yajue  «  these  places  than  in  tbow  wlKire 

tain  places  or  peions  without  mon-  "  "  "^J*  ?,!f''^Jt  ^'^^  'T^  "  ^t 

btain  certain  aJticles  which  they  de-  •°'^  ^'^  this,  that  inoney  wiU  l^ve  the 

possess.  All  mechanic8,artisaniand  P^  ^^'^.u^  "*  PJ*"^.  ^  "^  tH 

ictdrere  want  money  enough  to  pur-  "^^V^  "?""  *«  ^  ?f  \?^">  ^»  *» 

the  raw  materials  which  Qiey  con-  P««d  ft*  Ms  use ;  ai^,  m  thw  manner,  a 

uid  to  pay  the  wages  of  theb  laborew.  5?^"y  9^  '^^.7''^  *•»*  '"  "'^  "'"'*• 

ana  n^^  monw  to  pay  manufec-  *'°'»®y  "  profitable  to  any  country  oiily 

and  producers  for  thSr  goods,  and  ^y  means  of  its  cuxsutaaon  (q.  v.) ;  for  cir- 

sport  them  where  tliey  ire  wanted  ""^^^  °"«k«  n»oney  the  contmudly  re- 

e^  consumer  needs  it  to  give  in  P**^  «»"*      ^  Ptjlucfo?  of  new 

•ge  for  what  he  eats,  drinks,  weare,  ?""»•"«  '^  R~P«"y '  ^'  °» «h^.«fount, 

.^e  dealer  of  whom  he  procure  "  "^  T?"  f^  "^  """^y'  *'""=1^«'  "» 

luisite  articles.    Now,  if  any  one  of  ~"*«"  "^"^""Mf  "^  ^  "?"  ^^'^^ 

llasses  has  not  the  money  required  ^±^*^  ^.  "^  ?TT.T  "^  ^ 

r  of  those  purposes,  there  is  a  scar-  ^^  *™'  "^^"^  "«»^  '°«ked  up,  and 

money  fo?th«^  of  individuals.  <lo  not  change  owners.    A  great  quantity 

«  and  similar  cases,  tlie  scarcitv  of  "'  n>oney,  therefore,  is  of  no  service  to  a 

does  not  suppowa  real  scareity  of  P"^'?''  ""'«*  ?«*?  ""  ^^^.  «»»inM 

Id  silver,  or  VdTficiency  of  coied  jf.'f  5»""^'  *^'i  **  P^'T^^f^"'' 

The   scarcity  arises   from  the  "  ■*  **  ^e  paid,  and  thus  transferred  from 

rf-  industry,  or  ^eans,  in  any  class  '^  '«  ">»*«•.  ^hen,  therefore,  more 

ens,  to  pr^^ure  the  money  in  eireu-  "'<««'/  ^"^  T  "*''  ?"°'^  "iT  *^' 

or  fi»m  their  industry  being  direct-  P"y  f<*  what  the  country  actuaUy  pro- 

the  production  of  such  articles  as  *"«««.  money  becomes  of  leas  value,  and 

I  no  pivsent  demand  for  among  the  *«  """'y  pnce  of  merchandise  greater. 

poasesBOia  of  money ;  as  when,  for  *«»  ™»  «>*»  •«  »  P^'^l  ^  procure  the 

e,  in  grain-growing  countries,  there  goods  from  countnea  where  thev  money 

Seiency  of  purchaseis  of  die  giain  Piico  is  less.    The  money  will  thus  be 

ed,   there   not  being    consumers  exported  again,  and  procme  a  return  of 

I  of  the  grain,  who  can  obtain  or  cheap  goods  m  its  place.    But,  by  this 

e  desirabfe  articles  in  exchange  for  process,  the  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 

such  a  case,  the  producers  Sf  grain  lation  are  injured,  and  those  only  receive 

Bin  money  only  ny  exportation  of  profit  who  make  tbeae  exchanges  of  money 

iicle  to  foreign  ports.    And  if  it  for  foreign  goods.    The  laboring  classes 

m  that  the  foreign  bmds  to  which  it  therefore  experience  a  scarci^  of  money, 

Mted  are  alrrady  provided  with  because  the  artides  which  they  produce 
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do  not  command  a  ready  sale.    In  this  it  in  a  situation  so  far  removed  from  rooet 
manner,  all  the  gold  and  silver  obtained  countries,  that  it  only  forms,  in  Ais  re- 
by  Spain  and  Portugal  from  South  Amer-  spect,  a  fair  exception  to  a  general  law. 
ica  passed  into  foreign  countries  in  ex-  Money^  Standard  of,    (See  SUmdard) 
change  for  foreign  necessaries.    The  only  Monge,  Caspar,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
true  means,  then,  to  remove  and  to  prevent  tician  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at 
permanently  a  scarcity  of  money,  is  to  Beaune,  in  1746,  studied  in  the  colleges 
improve  the  state  of  domestic  and  internal  of  the  &thers  of  the  oratory  at  Beaune 
industiy ;  and  their  opinion  is  wholly  des-  and  Lyons  with  such  success  that  he  be- 
titute  of  foundation,  who  believe  that  a  came  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen.    &e 
mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to  de-  was  afterwards  employed  at  the  roilitaiy 
velope  a  healthy  state  of  domestic  indus-  school  of  M^zi^res,  where  he  assisted  Bot- 
try ;  for  the  money  does  not  produce  the  sut,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and  af- 
goods,  but  follows  their  production.    And  terwards   Nollet,    professor    of    physical 
money  will  not  stay  in  a  country  that  whom  he  succeeded.    In  178&,  he  remov- 
does   not   contain    goods    upon    which  ed  to  Paris,  on  being  admitted  into  the 
it  may  be  expended,  but  it  seeks  those  academy  of  sciences,  and  became  the  co- 
countries  which  produce  the  objects  of  adjutor  of  Bossut,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
desire.    The  worst  of  all  means  of  sup-  on  h)idrodynamic8  at  the  Louvre.    He 
plying  a  scarcity  of  money  is  the  multi-  quitted  M^zi^res  entirely  in  1783,  on  being 
plication  of  those  things  (as  paper  of  all  appointed  examiner  of  the  marine,  wbeo 
kinds)  by  which  it  is  represented,  or  which  he  composed  a  Treatise  on  Statics,  afier- 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  it ;  for  these  wards  used  for  the  polytechnic  schcK^  lo 
circulating  media  are  only  worth  so  much  1789,  like  other  friends  of  freedom,  MoDge 
as  can  be  obtained  in  real  value  for  them,  indulged  in  expectations  of  the  regenen- 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  tion  of  France.    Through  the  iniueDce 
the  country,  preventing  those  who  desire  of  Condorcet,  he  was  made  minister  of  tbe 
it  from  exchanging  their  money  for  them,  marine,  in  1792,  and  he  held,  at  tbe  same 
the  value  of  this    paper  medium  falls  time,  the  portfolio  of  fninMi<>r  of  war, 
at  once,  and  often  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  during  the  absence  of  general  Servanwitb 
million  of  these  dollars  shall  not  be  enough  the  army.    He  thus  became  a  member  of 
for  the  purchase  of  one  silver  dollar.   Nor  the  executive  council  of  govemmeat,  in 
does  it  help  the  cose  to  base  the  value  of  which  capacity  he  signed  the  order  for  tbe 
this  money  upon  any  thing  else  than  tiie  execution  of  Louis  XVL    Shortly  aAer, 
precious  metals ;  for,  if  their  value  is  ex-  he  resigned  his  functions,  in  consequence 
pressed  in  any  article  not  so  easily  dispos-  of  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  penecu- 
ed  of  as  gold  or  silver,  as  grain,  for  in-  tion  of  tbe  ruling  party  of  the  ^cobios, 
stance,  these  bills  for  ffrain  are  worth  no  a^nst  which  he  successfully  defended 
more  than  the  grain  itself;  and,  if  grain  himself.    He  was  then  employed,  together 
falls  in  value,  these  grain-bills  must  of  with  other  men  of  science,  in  improviBg 
necessity  sink  with  them ;  and,  if  the  grain  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  other- 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  payment,  wise  augmenting  the  miUtary  resources  of 
then  they  lose  their  value  altogether.    A  the  country.      The  Normal  school  was 
circulating  medium  fixed  upon  so  inse-  founded,  with  which  Monge  became  con- 
cure  a  basis  can  never  take  the  place  of  nected ;  and  he  then  published  his  GM- 
rcal  gold  and  silver.    The  truth  of  all  trie  e^cr^^tve,  one  of  his  principal  woriu* 
these  remarks  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Together    with  Berthollet    and   Guytoa 
the  history  of  the  continental  paper  issued  Morvcau,  he  principally  contributed  to  the 
by  the  American  congress,  during  the  rev-  establishment  of  the  polytechnic  school; 
olution,  and  by  that  of  the  celebrated  after  which,  in  1796,  he  was  commisioo- 
French   assignats,   which,  resting    upon  ed  to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  treuurea 
the  credit  of  a  people  without  money,  and  of  art  and  science  from  the  countries  con- 
without  means  of  getting  it,  were  soon  quered  by  the  French ;  and  the  laiwn  of 
found  to  be  of  little  worth,  or  of  none  at  Monge  and  his  colleagues  gave  rise  to  the 
all.    Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the  fiict  splendid  assemblage  of  works  of  taste  and 
that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England  re-  genius,  which  for  a  time  ornamented  the 
mainod  good  during  the  stoppage  of  spe-  halls  of  the  Louvre.    In  1798,  he  went 
cie  payments ;   for  the  wealth  and  the  with  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
productiveness  of  that  nation  are  so  great  again  employed  in  the  service  of  scieace. 
as  to  render  ail  transactions  safe  in  any  On  his  return  to  France,  he  resumed  bis 
paper  authorized  \ss  \\a  |go\^tuTxv«DX\  vcA  functions  as  professor  at  the  polytechnic 
that  wealth  and  ini4uater;y  w^tEJcwoftdL  ^w  w^^'m^^  «\<(5;«eB  of  which  he  greatly 
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id  himaelfl  The  attaciiment  which  aresmia,  who  reigned  over  Turkestan  and 

lasted  to  Bonaparte  led  to  his  be-  all  Persia  aa  &r  as  India,  and  during  the 

imated  a  member  of  tiie  senate,  on  same  period  sent  part  of  his  subjects,  un- 

lationof  that  body.    The  emperor  der  the  command  of  his  eldest  son,  m 

d  on  him  tlie  tide  of  coimt  ofPe-  1223,   to    devastate    Russia.     After   the 

the  senatorial  lordship  of  Liege,  deatli  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  1227,  his  sons 

tm  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  pursued    his    conquests,   subjugated    all 

^ve  him  an  esuite  in  Westphalia,  China,  subverted  tlic  caliphate  of  Bagdad, 

itde  before  ho  set  out  on  his  Rus-  and  made  the  Seljook  sultans  of  Iconium 

:pedition,    a   present    of  200,000  tribuuuy.    In  1237,  a  Mongul  army  again 

The  fall  of  his  benefactor  involv-  invaded  Russia,  conquered  Moscow,  and 

in  misfortunes,    lie  was  expelled  desolated  u  great  [>ortion  of  the  countr}'. 

3  institute  in  181G,  one  of  his  sons-  Having  subju^ted  Russia,  the  Monguls 

was  exiled,  and  he  was  deprived  entered  Poland  in  1240,  burned  Cracow, 

a  employments.    His  faculues  be-  and  advanced  in  Silesia  to  Liegnitz,  where 

iordered,  and  he  died  July  28, 1818.  tliey  conquered  Hcnr>',  duke  of  Breslau, 

the  works  above  noticed,  Monge  in  a  bloody  batde,  April  9,  1241.    But 

)d  Description  de  VAii  dt  fabriqucr  want  of  provisions  soon  compelled  them 

uma    (4to.),    and    Jhtplicaiion   de  to  leave  the  countries  which  they  had  laid 

eh  la  Giomitrie  des Surfaces (4to.],  waste  with  fire  and  sword.    In  Germany, 

as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on  and  even  France,  where  the  former  inva- 

adcal  and  piiysical  science.    His  sions  of  the  Huns  were  held  in  remem- 

upin  has  pubhshed  an  Easai  his-  brunce,  the  fear  of  tlicm  was  so  great,  that 

nor  Us  Services  et  Us  TVavaux  sci-  fusts  and  prayers  were  appointed  to  avert 

f  de  Monge,  their  approach.      They  were  prevented 

^ULS  ;  a  great  nation  in  the  north-  from    taking  advantage  of  the    general 

Isia,  which,  after  having  been,  at  constcmadon  to  extend  their  conquests, 

brent  times  in  die  middle  ages,  dis-  by  the  disputes   which  arose  respecdng 

ed  for   its    conquests,  has  been  the  succession  to    the  throne,  auer  the 

r  three  centuries  past  in  inactivity,  death  of  Khan  Octai,  tlie  immediate  siic- 

ow  hardly  known  in  Europe,  but  cesser  of  Genghis  Khan.    The  empire  of 

}.    The  Monguls  have  been  fre-  the  Monguls  still  held  together,  and  at  the 

confounded    with    the    Tartars  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  at  the 

J    in    South-western    Asia,    with  summit  of  its  power.    At  that  time,  it  ex- 

however,  they  have  nothing   in  tended   from  the  Ciiinese  sea  and  ftx>m 

1  but   a  nomadic  mode  of  life,  India,  for  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  and 

rre^ular,  savage  method  of  wag-  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland.    The  principal 

,  pdlage  beuig  their  sole  object,  seat  of  the  great  khan   was  China  ;  the 

iffer  firom  them  essentially,  by  a  other  countries  were  governed  by  subor- 

>mp]exioo,  small  eyes,  and  their  duiute  khans,  all  of  whom  were  descended 

d  structure  m  general,  as  well  as  by  fit)m  Genghis,  and  were  more  or  less  de- 

iguage  and  manners.    Their  early  pendent  on   the  great  khan.    The  most 

s  obscure.    In  the  thirteenth  cen-  powerful  of  the  Monguls  were  tlie  Kapt- 

y  spread  their  conquests  and  dev-  shaks*,  who  lived  on  the  Wolga,  and  were 

J  from  die  depths   of  Northern  the  scourges  of  Russia,  and  the  Dshaga- 

er  Russia,   and    odicr  parts  of  tais,  who  lived  between  the  river  Oxus 

They  came  from  the  regions  andTartary.    But  this  division  of  the  em- 

hey  now,  ui  part,  inhabit,  Slon-  pire  among  seveml  |>etty  princes  was  the 

»rth  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  be-  cause  of  the  giaduul  decay  of  the  power 

lepresent Eastern Tartary and Bu-  and  consequence  of  the  Monguls  in  the 

For  their  power  and  consequence  fourteendi  century.    In  the  fifteenth  cen- 

3re  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a  tury,  various  hordes  of  this  nadon  were 

xtraordinary  individual,  Genghis  subjugated  or  destroyed  by  the  Russians, 

tv.),  who  having  been,  originally,  whose  conquerors    they  had  previously 

e  chief  of  a  single  Mongul  horde,  been.    In  China,  the  empire  of  the  Mon- 

3d  the  other  hordes  to  submit  to  guls  had  been  overturned,  in  1308,  by  a 

er,  and  Uien,  in  1206,  conceived  revolution.    But,  about  1360,  there   ap- 

i  plan  of  conquering  the  whole  i)eared  a  second  formidable  warrior  of  the 

In  a  short  time  he  subjugated  two  tribe  of  die  Dshagatai,  Timurlenk  (Tam- 

urtar  empires  in  the  east  and  west  erlane,  q.  v.),  called  also  Timur  Beg.    He 

destroyed  in  six  campaipis  the  was  of  obscure  descent,  but,  as  the  dynasty 

monarchy  of  the  sultans  of  Chow-  of  the  Monguls  of  Dshagatai  had  &llen 
VIII.               49 
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into  decline,  raised  himself  by  his  talents  Moniteur.    Not.  24^  1789,  a  jounal 
ami  courage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  was  commenced  at  PariSi  the  Gazette  ^ta- 
whole  nation.    In  1369,  he  chose  the  city  UonaUj  ou  U  MonUeur  Umoend^  which 
of  Samarcand  for  the  seat  of  his  new  was  intended  to  give  an  account  of  foreign 
government.    The  other  Monfful  tribes,  events,  but  more  especiaUy  of  the  doingi  of 
with  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  Hindostan,  the  national  assembly,  and  on  the  7th  Ni- 
were  successively  subjugated  by  him.    In  voee  of  the  year  VIII,  it  was  declared  an 
1400,  he  attacked,  in  ^fatolia,  the  sultan  official  paper.    Since  that  time  it  has  been 
Bajazet  I,  who  had  been  hitherto  victori-  the  most  important,  and  the  only  official, 
ous  against  the  Christians  in  Europe,  and  journal  of  the  French  govenuneDt  Since 
before  whom    Constantinople  trembled.  Jan.  1, 1811,  it  has  dropped  the  title  Cfo- 
The  battle  of  Aucyra  (Anguri),  1403,  was  zetU  J^aHonaU^  and  retained  only  that  of 
decided  against  Bajazet;    he  suffered  a  M<mUeur UnweneL    The occiurenoes that 
total  defeat,  and  was  even  made  prisoner  took  place  between  1787  and  the  opening 
by  Timur.    The  stoiy  of  the   severity  of  the  national  assembly,  have  been  subse- 
which  the  conqueror  is  said  to  have  used  quently  added  in  an  introduction,  publiriied 
towards  his  prisoner,  is  not  well  substan-  in  the  year  IV  (Paris,  1  voL,  foL).    In  the 
tiated.    For  a  time,  the  Christian  powers  year  IJC  (Paris,  2  vols^  folio),  appeared  the 
were  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  enemy.  lUvolution  JFVancoue,  ou  Analtf9e  eomMe 
After  Timur  had  conquered  and  desolated  d  impartiale  du  MomUfur^  p€tr  Onkt  Ckn- 
all  Nato1ia,he  died  on  an  expedition  to  Chi-  nologiqite^  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
na,  March  19, 1405, 69  years  of  age.    Ailer  Time  Mphabi^qu/t  du  MonUewr  inkewiK 
his  death,  the  monarchy  of  tlie  Monguls  in  2  vols.,  fol.),  but  neither  of  which,  unibr- 
was  divided  into  several  states.  Baber(Ba-  tunately,  comes  down    farther,  than  the 
bur),  a  descendant  ofFimur,  founded,  in  In-  close  of  the  year  VII.    "Die  MomUwr  w^ 
dia,  in  1519,  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  pears  ^very  day  in  a  large  folio  sheet,  ofien 
existed  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu-  accompanied  with  supplements.    It  coo- 
rv,  OS  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  (See  tains,  in  the  two  divisions  appropriated  to 
Hindostan,)    The  Mongul  tribes  now  in  foreign  and  domestic  news,  not  only  the 
existence  live  partly  under  Russian,  part-  official  ordinances  and  documents  of  tiie 
ly    under   Chinese    dominion.      Those  government,  appointments,  removals  from 
which  remain  of  the  tribe  of  tlic   Ka{)-  office,  promotions,  &C.,  with  nottces  oo 
tshaks   live  intenningled  with    the  Cal-  the  arts,  literature  and  the  drama,  but  abo 
mucks,   in  the  government   of  Irkutsk  ;  such  political  information  as  the  goven- 
their  number,  with  that  of  the  Cahnucks,  ment  intends  shall  be  regarded  in  Fnmce 
is  estimated  at  300,000.    The  rest,  which  as  official.    The  MonUeur  had  a  great  cir- 
are   under  Chinese   sovereignty,  but  are  culation  in  France  and  Europe  generally, 
governed  by  four  different  khans,  live  in  and  also  in  America,  during  the  revolutioD. 
Mongolia,  which  is  bounded  by  Tungiisia,  Entire  sets  are  rare.    The  years  VII  and 
China,  Little  Tartar>' and  Siberia.    They  VIIl  (1798— 1800)  in  particular,  of  which 
all  profess  the  religion  of  Fo  (q.  v.),  lead  a  a  smaller  impression  was  made,  are  often 
nomadic  life,  but,  by  means  of  caravans,  wanting.    Among  the  daily  papers  of  mod- 
carry    on    some  trade  with    Russia,    in  em  times,  the  .^/ontfeur  maintains  a  mebn- 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  their  own  clioly  celebrity.    It  has  exhibited,  in  the 
manufacture.    (See  the  Hist,  des  Monguls  same  nation,  the  picture  of  the  moat  un- 
depuis  Tschinguiz-Khan  jusmi'a  THmour-  bridled  [)opular  rage,  and  of  opprossiTe 
Ijane   (Paris,    1824),   and     Isaac  James  monarcliical  despotism.     Itisoneoftfae 
Schmidt's  excellent  Forschun^en  im  Ge-  most  important  collections  of  public  doc- 
bieUder  iilttm^  rdigiosen,  polUischen  und  uments  for  the    historian    of  the  greet 
litcrar.  Bildunsgesai,    der  Mongolen  und  chances  in  Europe  «nce  the  beginning  of 
Tibdtr  (St.  Petersburg,  1824).    Schmidt's  the  French  revolution. 
German  translation  of  Ssanang  Sscetscen's  Monitor  ;  a    ^nus  of  large  lizards, 
Histoi7  of  tlie  Eastern  Monguls,  accompa-  which  have  teeth  m  both  jaws,  and  none 
nied  with  a  commentary,  and  with  the  on  the  palate;  most  of  them  have  the  Ciil 
Mongul  original,  lias  been  printed  at  Pe-  compressed    lateraUy  :  they  derive  their 
lersburg,  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  name  from  a  popular  beUef  that  they  give 
Baber's  interesting  Memoirs,  written  by  warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodike,  by 
himself,   have  been  translated  from  tlie  making  a  kind  or  whistling  noise.    TbeV 
Dshagatai  Turkish  into  English  (London,  aro  found  in    most  parts  of  the  worid, 
18^),  by  Leyden  and  Erskine  with  an  and  the  fossil  remams  of  species  much 
mtroduction,  very  important  for  the  histo-  larger  than  any  now  existing,  have  been 
ry  of  the  MoQg;al8,  discovered  in  various  places  m  Europe. 
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TOEiAL  InaTBUCTioN.    (See  Mu-    restoration  of  the  Stuart  &iiiily  to  the 
ivcHon.)  throne,  in  the  peraon  of  Charles  II.    The 

u     (See  MonaHenff  and   Orders^    dukedom  of  Albemarle,  the  order  of  the 
l)  garter,  and  the  office  of  priTy-counsellor, 

[,  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  an  rewarded  the  loyalty  of  the  restorer  of 
military  officer,  distinguished  in  Charles  II.  During  the  Dutch  war.  Monk 
for  the  prominent  part  he  acted  in  was  again  employed  in  the  naval  service, 
oration  of  Charles  ll,  was  the  son  and  in  1666  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  com- 
homas  Monk.    He  was  bom  Dec.    manded  by  his   former  antagonist,  Van 

Entering  into  the  army  at  an    Tromp,  and  admiral  De  Ruyter.    He  diied 

re,  he  served  under  sir  Richard    January  3, 1670,  and  was  buried  in  West- 

ie,  in  an  expedition  to  Spun,  and    ininster-abbey.     He  was  married   to   a 

went  to  the  Netherlands,  where    woman  in  low  life,  who  maintained  a  com- 

promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  pletc  ascendency  over  him. 
nged  in  the  unfortunate  expedi-  Monkey  (nmia,  Linn.).  The  monkey 
Charles  I  against  the  Scots  in  tribe  forms  by  fyjc  the  largest  portion  of  the 
which  period  he  was  made  lieu-  great  order  of  guodhimana,  and,  in  addition 
^loneL  On  the  rebellion  takincr  to  hands  on  all  the  extremities,  with  long 
t  Ireland,  he  was  sent  thither,  and  and  flexible  fingers  and  opposable  thumb^ 
ices  were  rewarded  with  the  post  they  generally  possess  also  the  following 
mor  of  Dublin.  Hostilities  occur-  characteristics: — ^The  incisor  teeth  are  four 
i¥eeB  the  king  and  the  pcu*liament,  in  each  jaw,  and  their  molars  resemble 
Monk  brought  over  his  regiment  those  of  man:  these  are  five  in  number  on 
DOi^esty's  assistance.  He  was  ap-  each  side  of  each  jaw  in  the  monkeys  of 
major-general  in  the  Irish  brigade ;  the  old  continent,  and  in  ouq  tribe  of  the 
ing  employed  at  the  siege  of  Nant-  new ;  the  remainder  of  the  American  spe- 
rasmade  a  prisoner,  and  commit-  cies  have  a  sixth.  The  canines  vary  in 
Mistody  in  the  Tower  of  London,  size,  from  a  powerful  tusk  to  a  trifling 
iroted  his  leisure  to  writing,  and  projection  beyond  their  other  teeth.  The 
led  Observations  on  Military  and  nails  of  all  their  fingers,  as  well  as 
1  Affiurs,  published  not  long  after  those  of  the  thumbs,  are  invariably  flat 
ith.  Having  been  detained  about  and  expanded.  The  head  is  subject  to 
oars  in  confinemenl^  he  accepted  a  great  variations,  in  some  approaching  the 
non  from  the  parliament,  on  con-  human  in  form,  and  passing  through  every 
if  being  employed  only  against  the  intermediate  eradation,  till  it  becomes  as 
isurgentB.  He  distinguisned  him-  flat  as  that  of  the  dog.  But  of  all  their 
eatedly  in  this  service ;  but,  having  organs  there  is  none  which  exhibits  so  re- 
I  treatv  with  the  Catholic  chieflain  markable  a  discrepancy  as  the  tail :  this  is 
,  which  gave  offence  to  the  English  wholly  wanting  in  some ;  forms  a  mere  ru- 
lentaiy  government,  he  resigned  his  diment  in  others;  is  short  and  taperine  in 
iid,  and  retired  to  his  estate.  After  a  third  group ;  moderately  long  and  cyun- 
ire  overthrow  of  the  royal  party,  drical  in  a  fourth ;  in  a  fifth,  extremely 
was  employed  with  Cromwell  in  long,  and  covered  with  hair;  whilst,  again, 
id,  and  was  present  at  the  battie  of  in  another  eroup,  it  is  long,  denuded  of 
r.  His  coadjutor  returning  to  Eng-  hair  beneaui  and  at  tip,  and  prehensile. 
3  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  com-    On  these  characters  naturalists  have  made 

War  taking  place  with  the  Dutch  several  classifications  of  them,  each  dif^ 
c,  he  engaged  in  the  naval  service,  fering  from  the  other  as  to  the  value  of 
>gether  with  admirals  Blake  and  certain  distinctions.  The  following  is 
commanded  in  two  ennigements,  that  given  by  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
;h  they  triumphed  over  the  enemy,  his  &gne  Animal  ;— 
mded  by  the  famous  Van  Tromp. 

I  reestabtishment  of  peace.  Monk  re-  SIMIiE. 

to  Scotiand,  where,  at  the  head  of     j    Subgenus.    Apes  proper,  or  of  the  an- 
glish  army,  he  maintained  the  au-  cient  continent. 

of  Cromwell  in  tiiat  country.     On     j  Subdivision.  Orangs.  Simla,  Erxl.  PUht- 
cease  of  the  protector,  the  resigna-  ^^^  Geoff. 

*  power  by  his  son,  and  the  contest    g.         «  Gibbons.    HUchaUs,  Ilif. 

ties  which  subsequendy  took  place,     3.  »  Guenons.    Monkeys.   Cer- 

liled  himself  of  the   commanding  eopUhecusy  Erxl. 

m  which  he  occupied,  to  crush  the    4.         "  Senmopithecus,  F.  Cuvier. 

icans,  and  promote  the  recall  and    5.         "  Macaques.   Macaeus, 
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6.  Subdi vision.  Ma^U.    /ntii«,  F.  Cnvicr.  manded  by  Lee,  Lafayette,  Grecne,Wayne, 

7.  "             Cynocephalusj  Cuvier.  Stewart  and  Scott     The  number  of  each 

8.  "            A&ndnls.  army  appears  to  have  been  about  11,000. 

IT   «  1-               A         r  ♦u-  «««,  «^«fir,o«*  The  battle  commenced  late  in  the  fore- 

n.  Sabgenu8.    Apes  of  the  new  continent,  ^oon,  and  continued  until  dark.    During 

1.  Division.    Sapajoos.  the  night,  the  British  secretly  left  the  field. 

1.  Subdivision.  MyceU^^  Ilig.  Howling  apes.  Xhe  American  army  bad  eight  officere  and 

2.  "            ^teUs,  Geoff.  sixty-one  privates  killed.  The  British  annv 

3.  "             Brachytdes,  Spix  j^st  about  three  hundred.    The  day  ^ti*s 

4.  "             Sagothrix,    Geoff      Gastrin  intensely  wanii,  and  many  died  from  fa- 

nT''^'^'   ff*""*  tigue  and  thirst.     Colonel    Moncton,   a 

5.  Ctbus,  ueon.  j^p  .^j^  ^j^g^  ^j^^jgj^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^„^j 

2.  Divbion.    Sakis.  Mokmouth,  James,  duke  of^  the  son  of 

1.  Subdivision.  Braddurus,  Spix.  Lucy  Wallers,  one  of  the  mistresses  of 

2.  "             CaUithriXy  Geoff.  Charles  11,  as  is  generally  ■eporie*!  by 

3.  "            yocthorUf  F.  Cuvior.  that  prince,  although  some  circumstances 

render  it  highly  probable  that  one  of  her 
But  although  thus  diversified  in  their  former  lovers  was  the  fiither  of  the  duke, 
forms,  they  all  possess  some  generaJ  char-  He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,in  1649,  and  yvns 
ncteristics.  They  are  all  mischievous,  always  acknowledged  by  Charies,  who  had 
filthy,  lascivious  and  thievish.  They  all  him  carefully  educated  in  France,  as  his 
employ  their  fore- feet  as  hands.  When  natural  son.  After  the  restoration,  he  was 
injured  or  offended,  they  use  threatening  sent  home,  and  created  eari  of  Oritney 
gestures,  chatter  their  teeth;  and  when  and  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  received  the 
pleased,  appear  to  laugh.  The  dispositions  gai}er.  **  He  possessed,"  says  Hume,  **  all 
of  many  of  the  species  are  extremely  per-  the  qualities  which  •could  engage  the  af- 
verse,  whilst  others  arc  so  mild  and  tracta-  fecdons  of  the  populace— «  (ustinguished 
ble  as  to  be  readily  tamed  and  taught  a  valor,  an  affable  address,  a  thoughtless 
variety  of  tricks.  They  are  all  fond  of  generosity,  a  graceful  person.  He  rose 
hunting  for  vermin,  both  in  their  own  fur  still  higher  in  the  public  favor  by  reason 
and  in  that  of  their  companion.s,  possess  a  of  the  universal  hatred  to  which  the  duke 
very  delicate  sense  of  ft^eling,  and  arc  able  (of  York),  on  account  of  his  reli^on,  was 
to  leap  with  surprising  agility  from  ti*ee  to  exposed.  Monmomh's  capacity  was 
tree.  Most  of  the  species  an^  gregarious,  mean ;  his  temper  pliant ;  so  that,  notwitli- 
associating  in  large  troops ;  but  each  troop  standing  his  great  jiopularity,  he  had  never 
is  invariably  formed  of  the  same  species.  Ikhju  dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  re- 
The  monkeys  proper  art^  the  most  lively  signed  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Shaftes- 
and  active,  tlicir  prehensile  tail  answer-  buiy,  a  man  of  such  a  restless  teni|K*r, 
ing  the  purpose  jof  an  additioned  hand,  gucli  subtle  wit,  and  such  abandoned  prin- 
In  many  pans  of  India,  monkeys  were  ciplcs.  That  <Iaring  fmlitician  had  flnt- 
made  objects  of  woi-ship,  and  mngnili-  tered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cent  temples  erected  to  their  honor,  ceeding  to  the  crown."  This  character 
When  the  Portuguese  plundered  tlie  explains  his  whole  life.  In  1679,  he  r*- 
island  of  Ceylon,  tliey  fiuuu),  in  one  of  tlie  coived  the  command  against  the  Scotch 
temples  dedicat«Mi  to  theso  animals,  a  covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  Iwt- 
small  golden  casket,  containing  the  tooth  tie  of  Botliwell  bridge,  but  was  deprived 
of  a  monkey.  This  was  held  in  such  es-  of  his  command,  and  sent  out  of  the  kine- 
timation  by  the  natives,  that  they  offered  dom,  the  same  yeiu*,  to  quiet  the  fe.irs  of 
700,000  ducats  to  redeem  it.  The  viceroy,  the  duke  of  York.  He  scnm  after  retimh 
however,  onlered  it  to  be  burnt.  Some  ed,  and  engaged  in  several  conspiracies 
years  afterwards,  however,  a  Poitugu(\sc  with  Sidney,  Shaftesbur}',  and  other  lead- 
having  obtained  a  similar  tooth,  pretended  ers,  some  of  whom  were  desirous  of  es- 
tliat  he  had  recovered  the  old  one,  which  tablisliinga  republic; others  merely  wislietl 
so  rejoiced  the  priests,  that  they  purchased  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  while  Mon- 
it  from  him  for  a  sum  exceeding  .'50,000  mouth  entertained  secret  hopes  of  acquir- 
dollars.  (See  ^pe,  Baboon,  Oraiifr  Olang.)  ing  the  crown.  One  of  these  plots,  s<Mnc 
Monmouth  ;  a  town  in  Monmouth  of  the  parties  to  which  were  also  concera- 
county,  New  Jersey,  noted  for  the  battle  ed  in  the  rye  house  plot,  l)eing  discover- 
lietween  the  British  troops  under  sir  Henry  ed  in  1G83,  Monmouth  concealed  himself 
Clinton,  and  the  Americans  under  general  for  some  time,  but  was  after>\-ards  por- 
Wasliington,  June  ^8,  1778.  Different  doned,  on  expressing  his  i>enitence.  No 
divisions  of  the  American  anny  were  com<  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  ixuxlon  than 
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ivowed  having  inade  any  conces-  voted  to  science,  which  is  indebted  to  him 

0  the  court,  and  was,  in  conse-  for  many  improvementa  Hewasthefirat 
,  ordered  by  Charles  to  depart  from  to  determine  the  difference  of  refraction 
gdom.  On  the  accession  of  James  in  summer  and  winter.  He  corrected  the 
nmouth,  finding  himself  pursued  tables  of  the  sun,  and  the  catalogues  of  Uie 
king's  severity,  was  induced,  con-  stare,  fixed  with  greater  accuracy  the  in- 

his  judgment  and  inclination,  by  clination  of  the  ecliptic,  and  ascertained 

witience  of  some  of  his  partisans,  the  elevation  of  the  pole  at  Paris.    He 

npt  an  invasion  of  England.    He  introduced  into  France  the  transit-instru- 

at  Lime  with  hardly  a  hundred  ment  constructed  by  Graham,  and  pointed 

IS  (June,  1685) ;  but  his  numbers  out  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 

K>n  increased,  and  he  assumed  the  Saturn,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  Ju- 

king,  and  asserted  the  lej^timacy  piter.    He  died  in  1799.    Of  his  nume- 

irth.    His  forces  were  detested  at  roue  works,  his  Hiatovre  Ctieatt  and  his 

dore  Bridgewater,    and  the  duke  Thearit  des  ComHes  deserve   to  be   par- 

*  was  made  prisoner,  having  been  ticularly  mentioned. 

n  the  disffuise  of  a  peasant,  lying  Monochord  (from  the  Greek) ;  an  an- 

bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome  with  cient  instrument,  or  machine,  so  called,  be- 

,  fatigue  and  anxiety.    He  refused  cause  it  is  furnished  with  only  one  string, 

ly  his  accomplices,  and  conducted  Its  use  is  to  measure  and  adjust  the  ratios 

'  with  much  fimmess  on  the  scaf-  of  the  intervals,  which  it  effects  by  the 

here  his  head  was  severed  from  his  means  of  movable  bridges,  calculated  to 

fler  four  unsuccessful  blows.    The  divide  the  chord  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

of  whom  he  was  still  the  favorite,  speculatist     The  monochord  appears  to 

d  that  the  person  executed  was  not  have  been  in  constant  use  with  the  an- 

>uth,  but  one  of  his  friends,  who  cients,  as  the  only  means  of  forming^  tlie 

led  him  so  nearly  as  to  pass  him-  ear  to  the  accurate  perception,  and  the 

*  for  the  duke,  and  suffer  in  his  voice  to  the  true  intonation,  of  those 
It  was  probably  this  belief  which  minute  and  difi!cult  intervals  which  were 
some  to  conjecture  that  the  famous  then  practised  in  melody. 

ask  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Monochrome    (Gr,  ^wos,    smgle,    and 

ifiER,  Pierre  Charles  Le  ;  astrono-  xP^/<a,  color),  in  ancient  painting ;  a  paint- 

tember  of  the  academies  at  Paris,  ing  with  one  single  color.    This  descrip- 

Q  and  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  tion  of  art  is  very  ancient,  and  was  known 

nd  early  displayed  a  decided  in-  to  the  Etruscans.    The  first  specimens  of 

»n  for  astronomical  studies.    In  his  the  art  of  painting  were  of  one  tint  onlv, 

th  year,  he  made  observations  on  which  was  most  commonly  red,   maae 

,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  commu-  either  with  cinnabar  or  minium.    Instead 

ito  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Par-  of  red,  white  paint  was  sometimes  used. 

NouvdU  Figw^  dt  la  Lanty  avec  la  Quintilian  says  of  Polygnotus,  and  Pliny 

ttion  des  Ta^hes.     The  academy  of  Zeuxis,  that  their  peiformances  of  this 

id  him  into  their  number,  and,  in  kind  were  of  the  latter  description.    The 

tie  went  with  Maupertuis  to  Lap-  antique  tombs  of  the  Tarquins,  in  the 

In  1748,  Monnier  observed  the  an-  neighborhood  of  Cometo,   ofifer   several 

iclipse  of  the  sun,  in  Scotland,  and  figures  painted   in  white  tipon   a  dark 

e  mat  who  measured  the  moon's  .  ground.    The  first  four  plates  in  the  first 

er  on  the  sun's   disk.     In  1750,  volume  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 

XIV  employed  him  to  nm  a  meridi-  contain  several  monochromes  upon  mar- 

1  through  the  castle  of  Bellevue.  ble.  The  most  numerous  monuments 
le,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  existing  of  tliis  kind  of  painting  are  on 
fiiendly  terms,  was  his  pupil,  and  terra  cotta. 

mke  of  him  with  the  highest  es-  Mohocrat  has  been  used  by  a  few 

Lnnonnier  was  of  an  impetuous  writere  to  designate  with  one  word  an  ab- 

pricious  temper ;  and  after  his  death  solute  monarch.    They  object  to  oMtocrat, 

Ivaluable  works  were  found  among  as  not   sufiiciently  precise,   since  there 

pert,  which,  in  spite  of  all  entrea-  might  be  also  an  autocratic  body,  that  is, 

(  had  obstinately  refused  to  publish,  several  or  many  persons  who  govern  with- 

lich  he  threatened  to  bum.  Among  out  any  dependence  on  those  who  are 

VB8  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  the  governed.  ~ 

f  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the  Monodrama  ;  a  drama  in  which  only 

oy  in  1741.    He  was  indefatigable  one  person  plays. 

hbon,  and  his  whole  life  was  de-  Mohoorah  (/lovof,  single,  or  only,  and 
49* 
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rpo^a))  in  archsBology;  a  chaiacter  or  mhMTabUgitUraUdaMonogr^€!hjfn$i 

eipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  let-  &c.  (Munich,  1830). 

ters  interwoven,  being  a  sort  of  abbrevia-  Monograph  {ftovos,  only,  flui|[;le,  y^cfcfv); 

tion  of  a  name,  anciently  used  as  a  seal,  a  treatise  on  a  single  niligect  m  litmture 

badge,  arms,  &c.    They  were  used  on  or  science  ;  thus  we  say,  a  wttmognifk  on 

coins,  standards,  walls  and  tapestiy,  seals  violets,  a  monograph  on  ESgyptian  mum- 

and  documents;  first  on  coins,  latest  on  mies.    The  advantage  of  a  treatise  of  tliii 

documents,  in  which  they  were  employed  nature  is,  that  it  allows  more  mlmitenev 

not  only  by  princes  and  ecclesiasdcal  dig-  of  detail  in  reference  to  all  the  propeities 

nities,  but  abo  by  magistrates  and  notaries,  and  relations  of  the  subject  of  me  mono- 

Their  use  particularly  as  arms  is  ancient,  ^raph.    Papers  in  the  memoin  or  transac- 

as  appears  from  Plutarch,  and  firona  some  tions  of  litenuy  and  scientific  societieB,  and 

Greek '  medals  of  the  time  of  Philip  of  in  periodical  journals,  are  oftm    mono- 

Macedon,  and  Alexander,  his  son.    The  graphs,  and  have  conUibuted  much  to  the 

Roman  labanmi  bore  the  monogram  of  proffress  of  modem  science. 

Jesus  Christ,  which  consisted  of  two  let-  Monolithic  (fix>m   ftovot,  nnffle,  and 

ters,  an  p  placed  perpendicularly  through  XiOoi,  stone);  consisting  of  a  mgiie  atone, 

the  middle  of  a  x,  as  we  find  it  on  many  According  to  Herodotus,    there    was  a 

medals  of  the  ajte  of  Constantine,  these  monolithic  sanctuary  attached  to  a  tenipie 

being  the  two  first  letters  of  the  word  at  Sais,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  21  cuMs 

2Pi£T0£.    Under  the  Eastern  empue,  it  long,  14  wide,  and  8  high,  which  was 

is  usual  to  find  MIK,  which  form  the  brought  from  Elephantiiie.    The  carnage 

monogram  of  Mary,  Jesus,  Constantine.  of  it  employed  2000  men  three  yean 

The  use  of  monograms  was  exceedingly  Some  striking  specimens  of  monolitfaic 

common  upon  Greek  coins ;  and    many  temples  are  stdl  found  in  Egypt,  and,  l%e 

antiquarians  have  bestowed  much  time  the  monolithic  obelisks,  bear  teadmony  to 

And  attention  in  the  efibrt  to  decipher  the  wonderful  application  of  mechanical 

them — a  useless  labor,  since  a  great  num-  power  among  the  ancient  Eg^>tiai]8.   (See 

berof  these   mono^ms  were,  without  Obdisks.) 

doubt,  of  a  conventional  nature,  and  un-  Monologue    {hovos,  single,    X8y0Sf  dis- 

derstood    only    by  a  few,  even  in  the  course) ;    in    distinction    Grom    didogue 

times  at  which  the  coins  were  current  (q.  v.),  in  the  drama ;  the  same  as  iofib- 

Ailer  tiie    time    of  Charlemagne,  who  ^.    (See  Soliloquy.) 

made  much  use  of  them,  and  improved  Monomant  (fh)m  /lovo;  and  fu^tm);  the 

their  form,  monograms  became  very  com-  name  given,  by  some  phyncians,  to  that 

mou  in  all  the  countries  which  had  be-  form  of  mania,  in  whicn  the  mind  of  the 

longed  to  the  Prankish  empire,  but  aflcr  patient  is  absorbed  by  one  idea ;  for  in- 

the  twelflh  century,  gi*adually  went  out  stance,  if  the  patient  believes  that  he  is 

of  use.      The    use  of  them    remained  God,  or  Christ,  an  emperor,  &c.     (See 

lon^t  in  Germany,  where  it  was  formally  Menial  Derangement.) 

abolished  by  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1495.  Monongahela  ;   a  river  which  rises 

The  knowledge  of  monograms  of  this  from  the  Laurel  mountains,  in  Virginia, 

public  kind  is  of  great  importance  for  the  runs  nortli  into  Pemisylvania,  and  unites 

illustration  of  the  monuments  and  docu-  with  the  Alleghany,  at  Pittsburg,  to  fonn 

ments  of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  the  Ohio.     It  is  navigable  for  batteeox 

forms  a  particular  branch  of  diplomatics,  and  barses  32  miles,  to  BrownsviDe,  aod 

The  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  all  still  furuier  for  lighter  boats.     Its  length 

sorts  of  ciphers  and  signs,  witii  which  is  about  300  miles, 

artists,  particularly  painters  and  engravers,  Mokophtsites  ;  the  members  of  die 

were  accustomed  to  designate  their  works,  party  who,  according  to    the   language 

These    have    often    been    counterfeited,  adopted  in  the  fifth  century,  maintain  thit 

The  ancients  called  every  outiinc,  every  there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  is, 

simple    sketch,  a  mono^anu    Montfiiu-  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  weie 

con,  in    his  Paliographit   Grecque,    has  so  united  as  to  form  but  one  nahert,  yet 

given  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  mon-  without  any  change,  confUsion  or  mixture 

o^rams  taken   from    medals  of  various  of  the  two  natures.     They  were  con- 

kmds.    John   Fr.  Christ's  collection  of  demned  as  heretics,    at  the  council  of 

figures  of  monograms,  accompanied  by  ex-  Chalcedon,  in  451,  which  maintained  that 

}>lanations, — Anzeigt  und  Auskgung  der  in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united 

Monogrammatmn  ( l^ipsic,  1747), — is  valu-  in  one  person,  and  that  without  any  change, 

able  ;  also  BrouiUoCa  ceV&V)t«!uA  I>u:l.du  mixture  or  confusk>n.     This  diatmctioo 
MonogranmtSy  oompVeted  andi  ooxt^x^  ^<K^^\ft.%^KsSS«Rnfie  ^ve  rise  to  a  viota 
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»•  ^  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  cler-  religious  constitution,  formed  the  inde- 
>re  inclined  to  the  Monophyaites,  and  pendent  churches  of  the  Jacobites  and 
unanimous  in  maintaining  the  unity  Armenians  (q.  v.),  which  separated  from 
ture  as  well  as  of  person  in  Jesus,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans,  uid 
the  Western  contended  for  the  de-  have,  for  that  reason,  been  able  to  main- 
)f  the  council  The  edict  called  tain  themselves  since  the  seventh  century, 
iemif  issued  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moham- 
ras  not  able  to  quiet  the  combatants,  medans.  Excepting  their  peculiar  doc- 
ifter  long  and  dfken  bloody  contests,  trine  of  one  nature  in  Christ,  they  coin- 
rthodoz  church,  by  its  sentences  of  cide,  in  the  main  points  of  belief  with  the 
imunication,  occasioned  a  formal  se-  Greek  cliurch ;  their  worship  also  resem- 
n  on  the  pert  of  the  Monophyaites.  bles  the  Greek,  rather  than  the  Roman, 
leparation  took  place  in  the  first  half  but  has,  from  their  national  character  and 
>  aijcth  century,  when  the  protection  their  superstition,  received  variations, 
I  the  Monophyaites  had  hitherto  re-  which  are  most  striking  in  the  religious 
I  at  times  from  the  court  at  Constan-  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  Jacobites. 
e,  necessarily  ceased  from  the  close  These  Copts  are  in  communion  with  the 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  with  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  but  have  their  own 
n  church.  Neither  did  they  re-  patriarch  at  Cairo,  the  patriarch  of 
united  among  themselves.  In  483,  Alexandria,  who  has  ten  bishoprics  under 
cephali  (q.  v.|  had  already  seceded,  him.  The  Bible  and  litui|[ical  books 
»niied  the  real  strength  of  Monophy-  they  possess  in  the  old  Coptic  language. 
In  519,  new  controversies  arose  which  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  current 
^  them  respecting  the  question  under  the  Ptolemies,  at  the  time  of  die 
ler  the  body  of  Chnst  is  corruptibte  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  and  has,  there- 
at. The  Beverites,  adherents  of  a  fore,  some  similarity  vrith  the  Greek,  but  ^ 
ed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Severus,  is  now  a  dead  language  They  bap- 
belonged  to  the  Acephali,  answered  tize  their  chikiren  always  in  the  church, 
affirmative ;  the  Julianie^  or  Ga-  and  never  till  they  are  forty  days  old,  and 
3,  adherents  of  the  bishops  Julianas,  frequendy  not  till  they  are  seven  years  of 
janus,  in  the  negative.    The  former  age ;  but  immediately  after  baptism,  they 

therefore,  calfed   Phihwiolatnans  receive  the  wine  of  the  eucharist    The 

vpticoUEy  servants  of  corruptibility) ;  Lord's  supper  they  celebrate  only  in  the 

tter,  AphihcaiodoceUz  (teachers  of  in-  great  &8ts,  use,  in  the  celebration,  leaven- 

ptibility),  or  PhantanatU,  who  again  cd  bread,  which  is  broken,  and  taste  the 

m1  respecting  the  question  whether  w^ine  with  spoons.    According  to  a  cus- 

ody  of  Christ   was   created,    and  tom  that  had  its  origin  in  times  of  perse- 

d  die  parties  of  Aciigtettz,  those  who  cution,  they  attend  divine  worship  in  the 

it  increate,  and  the   CtistdatrianSf  night,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.    It 

believed  it  created.    The  Severites,  consists  merely  of  service  at  the  altar,  of 

called,  from  one  of  their  bishops,  singing,  prayer,  and  reading  by  the  priests, 

iasians,  acquired  the  superiority,  and  who  are,  moreover,  extremely  ignorant, 

*unced  excommunications  against  the  and  cannot  preach.  The  patriarch  preach- 

!t<e,  who  also  arose  among  them  (so  es  but  once  a  year.    Relics,  poorly  exe- 

[,  because  they  denied  &e  omnis-  cuted,  images  in  theur  churches,  the  wor- 

3  of  Christ  as  a  man).    About  560,  ship  of  saints,  &C.,  they  have  in  common 

lophysite,  Askusnaffes,  andaflerhim  witn  the  Crreeks.     Circumcision  is  cus- 

ponus,  the  greatest  Christian  philoso-  tomary  only  with   the  Copts  in   Upper 

of  that  century,  conceived  tiie  idea  EgypL    In  their  thinly-peopled  convents, 

'ling  the  three  persons  of  the  Deity  monks  reside  with  women  and  children. 

Gods.    These  tritheists  and  their  A  fourth  Monophysite  church  is  the  Abys- 

ents,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mo-  sinian,  which  receives  its  spiritual  head 

^sitee,   were   the  rankest   heretics,  from  the  Copts.    (See  Myjmnia.)    Con- 

irere  the  occaaonof  many  Monophy-  nected  with  the  Monophysite  controversy 

turning  Catholics.    In  Egypt,  Syria  was  the  question  started  in  the  bennning  of 

Mesopotamia,  the  Monophvsite  con-  the  seventh  centuiy,  whether,  in  Christ,  the 

tions,  however,  remained  the  strong-  united  divine  and  human  nature  had  but 

uid  patriarchs   at   Alexandria    and  one,  or  two  wills.    This  gave  rise  to  a  d»- 

N:h,  existing,  without  interruption,  b^  pute,  which  the  emperor  Constans  tried  in 

de  of  the  imperial  or  orthodox  ^tn-  vain  to  appease,  by  nis  edict,  called  TVmif . 

;  and,  after  the  Syrian,  Jacob  Ban-  The  decision  of  the  Trullan  Council,  at 

,  who  died  588,  had  esuiblished  tiieir  Constantinople,  m  680,  tiiat  there  were 
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two  wills  in  Christ,  because  he  had  two  sanctioDed  by  the  laws,  not  only  of  the 
Datures,  made  the  Monothelites  (advocates  U.  States,  but  of  all  countries  that  have 
of  the  doctrine  of  one  wiU)  heretics,  but  made  any  advances  in  the  arts,  namely, 
could  not  prevent  the  formation,  from  their  the  exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  im- 
remains,  of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites.  (q.  v.)  mt>vement  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
Monopoly  is  an  exclusive  right,  securea  The  exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  the 
to  one  or  more  persons,  to  carry  on  some  publication  of  his  own  worit,  is  hardly  a 
branch  of  trade  or  manufiicture,  in  con-  monopoly,  but  rather  a  right  of  property, 
tradistinction  to  a  freedom  of  trade  or  resting  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
manufiicture  enjoyed  by  all  the  worid,  or  right  to  lands  or  chattels.  The  taw,  there- 
^  all  the  subjects  of  a  particular  countiv.  fore,  by  giving  an  author  the  exclusive 
Thus  the  East  India  trade  is  a  monopoly  right  to  the  publication  of  his  own  work, 
in  Elngland,  as  fiur  as  it  is^  confined,  bv  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  makes  no 
law,  to  the  £^ast  India  company,  thouffh  grant ;  it  is  only  allowing  him  what  is  his 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade  to  me  own,  for  a  limited  time.  But  the  exclu^ 
British  East  Indies ;  but  the  West  India  sive  right  to  the  use  of  an  invention  or 
trade,  as  ftr  ^as  it  is  open  to  all  British  improvement,  is  a  monopoly,  since  it  de- 
subjects,  is  not  a  monopoly,  though  for-  prives  others,  for  that  period,  of  the 
eigners  may  be  (as  they,  indeed,  hereto-  chance  of  the  advantage  of  making  the 
fore  have  been)  exclud^  fix>m'it  The  same  improvement,  discovery  or  invoi- 
moet  frequent  monopolies,  formerly  j;rant-  tion  themselves.  It  is  taking  away  a  right 
ed  in  Europe,  were  the  right  of  tradm^  to  which  they  before  had.  The  reason  for 
certain  foreign  countries,  the  right  of  im-  this  is,  the  encouragement  of  inventions 
portinff  or  exporting  certain  articles,  and  and  improvements,  in  thepolicy  of  which 
that  of  exercismg  particular  arts  or  trades,  all  the  woiU  concur.  Tiiis  is  the  onlv 
in  certain  towns  or  boroughs.  These  kind  of  monopoly  recognised  in  the  U. 
species  of  monopoly  are  now  generallv  States,  and  the  only  one  generally  ac- 
understood  to  be  injurious.  'Aey  still  knowledged,  in  Europe,  to  be  useful  and 
eubflist,  however,  to  a  very  considerable  expedient 

extent  in  Europe,   but  thev  have  never  MoivopTERAii  Temples.    (See  Archi' 

been  introduced  into  the  (J.  States.    There  tecture,  voL  i,  p.  341.) 
is,   however,  one  species  of  monopoly 
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Louis  XII,  king  of  France  from  1498  to  mother,  Volentina  Visconti,  to  the  duchy 
1515,  called  by  his  subjects  k  peredu  peuple^  of  Milan,  against  Louis  Sforza,  called  Mora 
WW  bom  in  1462.  Before  his  accession  to  (see  Sforza)^  he  sent,  in  1499,  an  army 
the  tliroiie,  which  took  place  ailer  the  death  over  tlie  Alps,  which  conquered  the 
<tf  Charlefl  VIII,  he  was  duke  of  Orleans,  duchv  of  Milan  within  twelve  days ;  after 
and  first  prince  of  the  blood.  The  lessons  which  Genoa  also  surrendered  to  hhn. 
of  bis  German  mother,  Mary  of  Cleves,  In  vain  did  Louis  Moro  attempt  to  main- 
aiid  the  misfortunes  which  he  underwent  tain  himself  by  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss ; 
at  a  later  period,  corrected  the  fiiults  of  he  was  taken  prisoner,  in  1500,  at  Novara, 
bis  education,  which  had  been  purposely  and  died,  in  1510,  in  confinement  at 
neglected,  in  compliance  with  the  will  Loches  in  France.  In  1500,  Louis  XII 
of  Louis  XI.  (q.  v.)  On  ascending  the  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  the 
tbrone,  be  pardoned  the  wron^  which  he  Catholic,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
liad  suffered  before  his  accession.  ^  The  pies  was  divided  between  Siem.  King 
king  of  France,'*  said  he,  ^  must  not  Frederic  of  Naples  proceeded  to  France, 
levenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  where  Louis  gave  him  a  considerable 
Orleans."  He  showed  himself  grateful  to-  annuity.  But  I*  enlinand  possessed  him- 
ward  his  fiiends.  The  ambitious  Greorges  self  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
d'Amlioise,  his  minister,  archbishop  of  retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  1505.  Louis 
Rouen  and  cardinal  legate,  enjoyed  his  had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter 
full  confidence.  After  the  death  of  this  Claude  to  the  grandson  of  the  German 
minister,  in  1510,  Ix)uis  took  the  reins  emperor,  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  after- 
himselfl  He  reestablished  discipline  in  wards  Charles  V  (q.  v.),  and  to  give  her 
the  armv,  and  brought  the  turbulent  stu-  Brittany,  Burgundy  and  Milan  as  a  dowry, 
dents  of  Paris  to  order — a  task  wliich  was  But  the  estates  assembled  in  1506  at 
not  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  their  Tours,  begged  on  their  knees  the  faiher 
great  number,  and  the  privileges  which  o/*  his  people^  as  they  called  him,  to  marry 
mey  enjoyed.  He  much  improved  the  his  daughter  to  Francis,  count  of  Angou- 
administration  of  justice,  lessened  the  lenic,  of  the  family  of  Valois.  Louis 
taxes,  and  would  never  consent  to  in-  consented ;  the  estates  declared  the  first 
crease  them,  though  he  was  engaged  in  contract  of  marriage  void,  and  contrary  to 
many  wars.  The  expense  of  these  he  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
supplied  by  making  a  number  of  offices  Francis  married  Claude.  Louis  now  de- 
venal,  and  selling  some  crown  estates,  voted  himself  particularly  to  the  education 
He  united  the  duchy  of  Brittany  for  ever  of  this  prince,  who  was  to  succeed  him 
with  the  crown,  by  manning,  in  1499,  the  (see  Francis  i),  but  at  first  with  so  little 
widow  of  Charles  VIII,  the  lieautiful  success,  tliat  on  one  occasion  he  sorrow- 
Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany,  the  object  of  fully  exclaimed,  ^JS/ous  travaiUons  en  vctui  ; 
bis  love  eveuybefore  his  separation  from  ce  gros  gargon  gaiera  tout.  The  league 
the  excellent,  but  extremely  plain  Jeanne,  of  Cambray  (sec  Leagued  established  1^ 
daughterof  Louis  XI,  whom  he  had  been  pope  Julius  II  against  Venice,  in  150o, 
ff»ced  to  marry,  and  who  had  borne  him  involved  France  in  a  new  war.  Louis 
DO  children.  In  order  to  enforce  the  now  commanded  the  army  in  person,  and 
rights  which  he  inherited  from  his  grand-  was   victorious   over   the  Venetians,  at 
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Agnadello,  in  1509,  where  he  fought  with  Bayard  and  others,  maintained,  even  in 

great  bravery.    Julius  II,  however,  fearincr  misfortune,  the  glory  of  the  French  arms, 

the  power  of  France  in  Italy,  concluded  — See  P.  L.  Roederei^s  Ijoids  XHet  Dran- 

the  holy  league  (see  League)  with  Venice,  foia  I,  ou  Mhwirespour  servir  h  ime 

Switzeriand,  Spain  and  England,  against  nouvelU  Higtoire  du  Kegne  de  Lovia  XII 

Louis  XII,  in  1510.    In  vain  did  the  king,  et  de  Dranans  1  (Paris,  1825, 2  vols.), 
in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Max-        Louis  Bonaparte,  count  of  Sl  Leu, 

imilian,  assemble,  in  1511,  a  council  at  fourth  son  of  Charles  J^ns^iarte,  was  bora 

Pisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church,  in  its  at  Ajaccio,  Sept  2,  1778.    Those  who 

head  and  members,  and  to  depose  Julius  believe  that  the  extinction  of  feudal  prin- 

II ;  the  pope  laid  an  interdict  on  France,  ciples  must  necessarily  take  place  in  Eu- 

in  1512,  and  declared  Louis  XII  to  have  rope,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  French 

forfeited  his  crown.    The  French  armies  revolution  (though  at  first  vaguely  under- 

could  not  maintain  themselves  afler  the  stood,  and  often  pervertedly  apphed)  must 

death  of  their  general,  Gaston  de  Foix  make  a  new  eva  in  the  constitution  of 

(q.  V.) ;  they  were  beaten  by  the  Swiss,  at  Europe,  will  consider  it  as  one  of  the 

^ovara,  in  1513,  and  retreated  over  the  most  important  points  of  investigation,  in 

Alps;   after  which  Maximihan,  son  of  Napoleon's   life,    how  far  he  remained 

Louis  Moro,  took  possession  of  Milan,  merely  a  Frenchman,   saorificing  other 

and  Genoa  made  herself  independent  of  nations  to  elevate  his  own,  and  m>w  fiur 

France.    The  Swias^  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  acted 

penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  Dijon,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Europe  in 

and  Henry  Vm  (q.  v^  of  England  de-  general,  which  his  station,  as  dictator  of 

feated  the  French,  in  1513,  at  Guinegate  Europe,  called  on  him  to  cherish.    For 

{Jowmie  dea  igpitons^  because  the  French  the  investigation  of  this  pc»nt,  the  life  of 

made  more  use  of  their  spurs  in  flight  Louis  Bonaparte  will  have  a  peculiar  in- 

thanof  their  swords  in  flghtl    Ferdinand  terest      LouiB  Bonaparte   went,    at   an 

the  Catholic,  also,   in  1512,  had  taken  early  age,  to  France,  chose  the  military 

Upper  Navarre,   which,  until  then,  be-  career,  and  was  educated  at  the  militaiy 

longed,  together  with  Lower  Navarre,  in  school  at  Chalons.    In  his  Ripomt  h  Sur 

France,  to  the  house  of  Albret    Louis  Walter  ScoU,  he  speaks  with  great  aflec- 

XII  now  renounced  the  provinces  on  the  tion  of  the  paternal  care  which  Napoleon 

other  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  took  of  him  in  his  youth,  when  he  lived 

became  reconciled  with  Leo  X,  the  sue-  with  him  in  France.    Louis  accompanied 

cesser  of  Julius  II,  and  concluded,  in  his  brother  to  Italy  and  Egypt,  as  aid-de- 

1514,  a  general  peace  with  Heniy  VIII,  camp.      From  Egypt  he  returned  with 

whose  sister  Mary  he  married,  after  the  despatches  to  the  directory,  March  14, 1799. 

death  of  Anne,  after  which  he  united  his  Soon  after  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Napo- 

second  daughter,  Ren^e,  to  the  arch-duke  leon  sent  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  re- 

Charies  (Charles  V).    From  love  to  his  mained  for  a  year.    He  was  afterwards 

beautiful  wife  (only  16  years  old),  Louis  appointed    general  of   brigade,   and,  in 

(then  53  years  of  age)  changed  his  whole  1802,  married  the  ste|>-daughter  of  Napo- 

mode  of  life,  to  the  mjury  of  his  health,  leon,    Hortensia    Beauharoais — a    match 

and  thus  accelerated  his  death.    He  died  which  proved  unhappy.    When   Napo- 

Jan.  1, 1515. — Louis  XII  possessed  many  leon  assumed  the  imperial  dignity,    he 

of  the  qualities  of  a  goo<l  ruler.      He  made  his  brother  Louis  constable,  and,  in 

was  open,  honest,  economical,  just,  kind-  1805,  goveraor-general  of  Piedmont.    But, 

hearted  and  magnanimous ;    he    was   a  on  account  of  his  health,  Louis  soon  left 

friend  of  science,  and  attracted  learned  Turin.      Schimmclpennink,    the    grand 

men  to  his  country,    particularly    from  i)en8ionary  of  Batavia,  wislung  to  resign 

Italy;  and  France  owes  to  him  its  first  his  office,  on  account  of  his  blindness, 

scientific  collections.     He  loved  to  read  Napoleon  improved  the  opportunity  to 

Cicero's  De  OJ^is,  De  Senectutey  and  De  make  his  brother  Louis  king  of  Holland 

»^mtafta.    Trajan  was  his  model.    France  (June  6, 1806).    Louis  refused  to  acceiH 

enjoyed,  under  him,  a  degree  of  prosperity  the  crown;  he  alleged  his  ill  health  and 

and  security  which  it  had  never  possessed  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  countiy ;  but 

before.     In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  Napoleon  told  him,  **  Qu'iZ  vaiait  mieux 

of  the  countiy,  Louis  had  not  sufficient  inoMrir  roi,  que  de  vivre  prince.^    Other 

talent  to  oppose  the  crafty  Julius  II,  Fer-  reasons  determined  Louis  to  accept  the 

dinand  the  Catholic,  and  cardinal  Wobey.  crown,  though  he  could  be,  in  fact,  noth- 

His  generals,  Trivulce,  De  la'Tremouille,  ing  more  than  a  French  prince.     The  pre- 

fiaaton  de  Foix  (nephew  of  Louis  XII),  vious  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
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ject  wm  kept  an  entire  secret  fifom  him.  and,  under  the  name  of  count  t^  SL  LtUj 
After  his  accession,  be  desired  to  identify  repaired,  by  way  of  Teplitz,  to  Qratz, 
himself  with  his  people  ;  but,  in  his  sima-  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
tioiif  this  was  impossible;  and  therefore  and  wrote  several  worka  The  strugji^e 
hm  reign,  although  he  respected  the  pub-  of  interests  which  necessarily  ensued  be- 
lie opinion  of  the  nation,  and  earnestly  tween  Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  whom 
endeavored  to  improve  every  branch  of  ho  recognised  as  kings,  is  strildngly 
the  administration,  had,  on  the  whole,  exhilnted  m  the  letters  written  by  Napo- 
neither  fieedam  nor  dignity.  He  often  Icon's  own  hand  to  Louis,  and  preserved 
took  steps  which  offended  the  feelings  of  in  Boarrienne's  Memoirs.  They  diow 
the  nation;  for  instance,  his  attempted  that  it  was  neariy  impossible  that  the 
lery  of  orphans  for  the  military  service,  interest  of  the  emperor  of  France  should 
Other  plans  of  his,  such  as  the  removal  agree  with  that  of  the  king  of  Holland. 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  Hague  I^uis  had  not  enriched  himself  in  Hol- 
lo Utrecht,  and  subsequently  to  Amster-  land.  The  mcome  of  the  civil  list,  for 
dazn,  were  not  merely  without  advan-  the  month  of  June,  he  returned  to  his  son. 
tace,  but  detrimental.  But  he  made  a  And  when  Holland  was  incorporated  with 
noble,  though  vain  resistance,  to  what  was  France,  he  forbade  the  institution  of  any 
termed  the  mni/e  politique  of  France,  in  as  appanage  for  himself^  the  queen  and  his 
fiu*  as  Holland  was  concerned.  On  ouo  children  ;  he  resigned  to  his  wife  his 
occasion,  he  generously  declared,  ^Qu^en  estate  at  St  Leu,  near  Paris,  his  palace  in 
aceaiaat  le  tr&m  de  Holkmde,  il  $*eiaUfait  Paris,  and  several  houses  in  Holland.  In 
Houandais,^  The  supplies  demanded  by  October,  1817,  he  ceded  St.  Leu  to  the 
France  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  strict  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
measures  against  British  commerce,  which  nais.  In  the  years  1§13  and  1814^  Louis 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  on  tlie  other,  repeatedly  offered  the  emperor  his  ser- 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  vices,  with  a  view,  however,  to  die  re- 
of  Holland  impossible.  Louis  was,  how-  placing  of  Holland  under  a  French  dy- 
evcTp  successful  in  preserving  Holland  nasty,  which,  however.  Napoleon  decid- 
firom  a  general  bankruptcy.  Though  the  ediy  refUsed.  After  the  reinstatement  of 
ibragn  relations  of  the  country  demanded  the  house  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself 
unceasing  attention,  the  completion  of  a  freed  from  all  obligations  to  Holland,  and 
new  criminal  and  civil  code  was  accom-  went  to  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1814.  His  meeting 
plished,  and  a  uniform  system  of  weights  with  Napoleon,  concerted  by  the  empress 
and  measures,  on  the  model  of  tiie  French,  Maria  Louisa,  was  cold.  He  eamestk^ 
was  adopted.  In  his  personal  character,  exhorted  his  brother  to  peace.  March  90, 
the  king  displayed  moderation,  modesty,  he  accompanied  the  empress  to  Blois, 
active  humanity  (for  example,  on  occasion  In  April,  he  retired  to  Lausanne,  and 
c€  the  explosion  of  powder  in  Leydcn,  thence,  in  November,  1814,  to  Rome.  In 
and  of  the  inundations  m  the  winter  of  1815,  he  remained  in  Rome.  Ha  vine 
ISOS),  and  placability  in  regard  to  the  separated  from  his  wife,  he  demanded 
affionts  which  he  received.  But  as  he  that  she  should  give  up  to  him  his  son 
would  not  enforce  the  continental  i^stem  (formeriy  grand-Suke  of  Berg,  under 
in  Holland  with  severity,  and  defended  Napoleon's  guardianship),  with  whose 
his  people  against  the  ever-increasing  en-  education  he  has  occupied  himself  at 
croachments  of  his  brother,  a  dispute  en-  Rome.  The  letter  to  M.  Boiiald,  on  the 
sued  between  them ;  Louis  was  ordered  education  of  his  son,  bears  favorable 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  with  the  greatest  testimony  to  the  qualities  of  his  miiul 
aacrifices  that  he  effected  a  prolongation  and  his  heart.  His  romance  Marie,  ou 
ofthe  existence  of  the  Dutch  state.  This,  les  Peines  d* Amour,  ou  les  HoUandaises 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Having  (3  vols.,  1814),  contains  a  picture  of  Dutch 
been  advised  that  French  troops  were  on  manners.  lie  has  given  a  detailed  his- 
dieir  way,  under  Oudinot,  to  occupy  Am-  tory  of  the  circumstances  of  hunself  and 
aterdam  and  the  sea-board,  he  abdicated  liis  family,  especially  of  his  administration 
the  sovereignty,  July  1, 1810,  created  his  of  Holland,  in  his  Documena  historiques  et 
absent  wife,  agreeably  to  die  constitution,  Rffkxions  aur  le  GouvememerU  de  la  Hol- 
regent,  in  the  name  of  his  minor  son  lande,  par  Louis  Bonaparte,  Ex-jRm  de 
(mom  the  emperor,  without  the  knowl-  HoUande  (3  vols.,  London,  18^l)i  which  is 
ed£e  of  the  father,  had  appointed,  March  3,  entirely  his  own,  even  to  the  pre&cc. 
1809^  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  re-  Against  the  participation  ascribed  to  him, 
aervingfeohimselftheguanlianshipofhim),  in  a  work  on  the  British  parliament  (Hii- 
left  HoDand,  accompanied  by  two  firiends,  toire  du  Parlement  d'Angtetcnrtj  with  notes. 
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pretended  to  be  by  Nn|K>l«H)ii),   I«oiiis  has  viet^**  of  his  brother.     Not   long  Mjt 

protested,  in  tht*  PariH  CoiuitUutionneL  His  tlie  memorable  It'th  Bruinaire,  lie  branji 

Htponse  a  Sir  WcdUr  Scott  up{M.'an.>d  in  pn*(Mdent  of  thr  council,  and  piv|iarcdthi 

I8&).     In  tills  work,  he  iu*knowiedgeH  prooeedings  of  thatday.     Boiuf  unahlr  ii 

liinuself  as  uiitlior  of  the  tbllowiii^  works  ui>iN*aM*  tlie  agitation  caiuud  by  gvoen 

only :  1.  and  "i^  Marie,  and  tlic  fhcumens  l{onu|Hirte*8  entrance  into  tbe  aaHriubh 


hittoriipua  aln^ad^'  mentioned  ;  3.  Memoire    he    abandoned    bis   seat,    laid  aside  lb 
sur  la  Vtrsificfdwn,  contenant  un  RtcueU    luulgi^  of  bis  dignity,  niountiMl  liis  bcnr 


(POdes  vubturts  prfctdemment  tn  Brochure  riNie  at  full  »|ieed  tbnnigh  the  nnki  of » 
tt  des  LsMois  de  Vera  satis  Rime:  4.  Es-  sen  ibled  I  nM)|)s,  and  exhorted  tliemtusiv 
aai  sur  la  Versification  (2  vols.,  in  t^t'o.),    their  general,  whose  life  wai»  ingntuda:* 


conUna\ti  r Opera  dt  Ruth,  la  Traitedie  de  gi>r.    (Svi"  ^VapUton,  ami  »Sirjyt«.i    .\fr 

Lucrece;  ces  dtur  Pitcts  ecriifs  rn  Vers  the  ecnsulor  govennneut  ni'as  eatoMvbK 

sans  RimCy  et  la  Comedit  dt  V^hare  tie  Mo-  Lueien  was  nuide  minister  of  the  inirfkr 

li^rt  reduUe  en  Vers  de  la  mitne  Espict ;  While  in  this  station,  in  1791^  he  mow 

5.  ATouveau  Recueil  de  Pttesiis  pulAxees  a  age«I,  with  great  zi*al,  the  ari«,Mcienc>uni: 

Floreiwe  Vjinnee  demiere,  et  contenant  la  public  instruction,     lie  C0tal»li»bed  a  ^c- 

Suite  du  Lutrin  Pofme,  en  5  Chants,  &:c.  ;  ond  ji;2^(in«ttmatr^t.Cyr,amiorcmmmiltr 

U.  Reponse  it  Sir  f falter  Scott,  preffjctures.   InOctolier,  1800,  nefim» 

LuciEN  Bo.NApARTK,  tliinl  Hoii  of Cliarlcs  ambassador,  to  Madriil,  where,  by  hii  ai* 

Bona|iarte,  since  1^14  prince  i>f  Canino  dn'ss  and  captivating  demeanor,' be  nc 

(an  estate  in  ilie  |ni|iu1  territor}-,  which  h«;  gained    the    entire    confidence    of  kiai 

purcliosed  in  lrH)e<,  and  whicli  the  |h)|)o  Charles  IV,  of  the  <pieen,  and  the  pncrf 

afterwards  niaile  a  princi|iulity),  was  bom  of  |H«ce,  and  supplanted  tlie  BritHli  wit- 

at  Ajoccio,  in  177*.2.     The  etfi'ctive  assist-  ence  ut  the  court  of  iModrid.     He  ww  •.- 

ance  which  he  n'lidered  to  Nu|M)leou  on  so  active  in  the  creation  of  the  kinfika. 

some  of  the  most  im|>ortunt  (K*casiuiis  in  of  Ktruriu,  and  in  tbe  cession  of  Pkiu 

the  earlier  }HTi(Nl  of  his  career,  and  tin*  to  France.     S^*ptember  ^,  Ic^Ol,  Lum 

misunderstanding  which,  at  a  later  |N>rii>d,  with  the  prince  of  |>eace,  nigned,  aiBaih- 

took  place  l)etwe<>n  iJiew*  two  brothers,  joz,  the  treaty  of  fieace  betiK-een  S 

render  Lueien  un  object  of  iimch  interest,  and  Portugal ;'  and,  by  virtue  of 


We  caimot  enter  minutely  into  tlies««  |ku-  preliminan'  treaty,  the  prince-regeai  {aid 

ticulans  which  will  fonii  Mibjects  of  ^iiudy  liO  millions  of  tninca,  which  were  c«|adK 

tor  tlie  future  liiiolorian,  but  must  confni*^  dividnl  iM'twecn  Sfmiii  and  F*rancr.    IK 

«iurs<'lves  to  a  nhort  biii^nipliiral  notin-.  his  n-tuni  li»  I*Mri?s  Uv  iMvaiiit-  a  rr>.- 
Lueien  l^mui»firtc  nrrivnl   his  niinuiinii  (Mu\  !»,  \f<r2  .     lb*  i*ilviH*atitl  iJi- vLv 
&i  the  collfirc  of  Aiituii.  in  Biiririunly.  At  thr  «>tal>lishnM'nt  of  tlir  lesion  f\  '.rU-- 
the  cjimmfncniM-nt  of  !h«'  n'\4»liiii«.n,  h-  of  which  In-  was  up|M)inteii  irraiHl-*  T-- 
embraced  with  i-nthusiasm   the  jKiny  ni  \\'Uriuir\  :J,  l.-(K{,  ihe  in^titule  ckurm  Li- 
the |)e«»ple.     lb-  iNM'anit'  enirai:«'d  to  lujul-  iiu'tnber  of  xUv  4-hL-*s  of  |N)litii*al  ajui  !:.••• 
einoiselle    B4i\er,     wlio>*'    brother   wa.-  a  al  si'irners,  and  shortly  atb-r   b«'  nvr,*^. 
Iand-f»wner  and  iniike«>|>er  at  St.  Maviniin.  tin'  m  nutorship  ot'Tn-ve^:  afu  r  m1i^-!  y 
in  the  de|mrtinent  of  the  Var.     The  ii.ar-  tiH»k  iMisM^vtinn  of  the  donntinn^  ua^  ' 
riagir  t(M)k   place  in   l7tC>.     In  the   sui^e  the  |i>i:ion  ol'  honor  in  tin'   ilr|KLr:'«!  • 
year,  he   was  ap|N»inti'4l  to  a  plar.- Jti  tli.-  of  the  Khine.  aiiil  in  Beliriun:.     l.iKrL 
eommissariat nf  war.     In  M.'in-h.  IT'.T. !.»■  wln^^-   first   wit*,*  dieii    in    Wi    \ti\.: 
wiu*  chf>sen  tlepniy  of  the  dipannient  ni"  married,  at  the  rn<l  of  the  \ear  I"««-l  ': 
Lianion«'  to  the  etmneil  itf  the  ii\«>  Iii:n.  bruiiiifiil  widnw  uf  the  K'lnki  r  J'm.'^  " 
dn'd.     July  1^,  17'.»7,  he  a|>|Mar-  .1,  fJu-  t.i«  ai:i.inM  thi*  will  nf  \H|Ni|rii||.  \\;t..  ir»  •.  > 
liRst  lime,  in  Un-  trilmne.     lb-  ii|i|iii<.4-dil ..  linK,  in  \H^,  .iinl  |iiirelitL'«i*ii  ib.-  i. .?.  > 
regnlatitin  for  slnittin;:  up  tlie>hu|i^ontlii'  .\rmi»ri,  in  the  iieighlNirbiM«l   ••!"  R.  • 
lOth  day  of  farli  dtrwlr,  a>  artiitntr\  ;  at-  wIhd'  he  demoted  hiiiisflf  Id   h-  tv: 
lacked  with  eiieri:\  tli'w  wht»  had  \va>!ctl  leni  to  thr  art^  ami   M*ii'iii-i-«*.     W\ 
the  public  niniM-y  :  and,  i»n  the  aiini^erv;t-  tir.*»  inarri'iL'«'  ahme.  or.  jis  has  U  •  fi  i-«^ 
ry  of  the  eMalili^liiiMiir  nf  the  rejiuMii',  id  by  man},  lii>  ihsappnduitinn  •<;  \ 
exlioritMl  his  riillrairn,...  u,  \n\u\  tlieni^eKeT.  Ii'fiii\  |N>liey.  w:l<4  the  caiiM-  nf  Thi-  m  - 
by  un  (Mith  III  die  iJ»r  the  eon<tiintii  n  nt'  dfrstaiidiii<;  lici ween  the  iwn  |>n»!iif -«  ■ 
the  year  HI  ;  iliooirli  In-  siMin  alb-r  e.Mi|M*-  Iia\e  ii«»t  tlie  nienii'^  of  dettTTiiiintu- 
niti*<l  in  ov«*ithn»wiML'  it"  -iipjMnt»'r-«.  Mt-r-  inertin:;  of  ihe  twit  brnthers  at  M:i:  •  i. 
lin,  I  ji  K^veil|in>,  aihl  Treilhard.     Ili>  in-  NoMinlnr.   1NI7.  ih«'  i'in|fti  n»r  \^>.-^- 
thieiice  so<in  inen-aM'il,  and  he   ftirrai'd  a  to  him  the    intirria*rp  i^f  Liiritii'«  •.    - 
|Hiily,    which    uticrwanU  prvui'^ted   thu  dung hter,  tlieu  r<i  years  of  a^-«\  w,-. 
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prince  of  Asturia ;  but  the  proposal  was  ADcona).  This  order  he  obtained  at  an 
Rjected.  Mademoiselle  Tascher  (who  af-  interview  with  Napoleon.  All  the  other 
terwards  became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  requests  which  he  made  in  favor  of  the 
Arenbeig,  but  is  now  divorced)  was  next  pope  were  also  granted,  after  which  he 
aSered  to  prince  Ferdinand ;  but  the  prince  remained  in  Paris.  Lucien  then  had  to 
refused  her,  because  he  wished  to  connect  enter  the  chamber  of  p>eerB,  where  he  sat, 
himself  with  Napoleon's  family  only.  By  not  among  the  princes,  but  among  the 
this  opposition  Lucidn  excited  the  anger  other  peers.  The  second  class  of  tiie  na- 
of  the  emperor,  and  became  desirous  to  tioual  institute,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
repair  to  the  U.  States,  in  order  to  remain  her,  sent  a  deputation  to  welcome  him. 
undisturbed.  He  api)lied  to  Mr.  Hill,  tlie  In  this  deputation  was  Suard,  who,  in 
English  ambassador  at  the  Sardinian  February,  1815,  had  made  the  proposal, 
court,  for  passports  (rom  the  English  received  with  dissatisfaction  by  all  the 
government,  and,  having  received  satisfac-  members,  to  exclude  Lucien  from  their 
tory  assurances  from  him,  embarked,  Au-  body,  because  he  bore  the  name  of  Bona- 
gust  5, 1810,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  witli  his  parte.  The  second  restoration  of  Louis 
nmily,  a  retinue  of  35  persons,  and  his  A VI II  compeUed  him  to  return  to  Rome; 
personal  property.  A  storm  compelled  but  the  Austrian  general,  count  Bubna, 
liim  to  put  into  Cagliari ;  but  the  English  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  citadel 
agent  at  that  place  denied  him  passports,  of  Turin,  where  he  was  treated  with  re- 
and  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  land.  On  spect.  The  allies  restored  him  his  free- 
leaving  the  harbor,  his  vessel  was  seized,  dom,  in  Sefitember,  1815,  on  his  declara- 
and  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  then  proceeding  tion,  Qu*U  8*etait  constamment  opposi  aux 
to  Constantinople  as  British  ainbassador,  vues  ambiiieuses  de  son  frkre  et  qu^en  der- 
cauaed  him,  at  Mr.  Hill's  sugg^on,  to  be  nier  lieu  U  ne  8*itaU  joint  a  lui  m^qfin  dele 
conveyed  to  Malta,  where  Lucien  assign-  ramcner  h  des  senlimens  de  rnoderalvm,  and 
ed  to  the  London  cabinet,  as  the  sole  mo-  on  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  thou^ 
live  for  his  departure  to  America,  the  wish  the  papal  see  was  obliged  to  pledge  itself 
to  live  there  in  safety,  as  a  private  individ-  tliat  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  family 
imL  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  should  leave  the  States  of  the  Church. 
repair  thither,  but  was  taken  to  England,  He  has  since  lived  in  Rome,  or  on  his  es- 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  where  he  tates  in  the  neighborhood,  among  which 
was  treated  with  respect  Lord  Powis,at  the  Ruflinella  has  become  the  seat  of  the 
fine,  gave  up  to  him  his  scat  of  Stone-  most  refined  taste.  In  1817,  Lucien  soli- 
house,  at  Ludlow ;  he  then  removed  to  a  cited  passports,  for  himself  and  one  of  Ids 
seat  which  he  had  purchased  in  Worces-  sons,  to  the  U.  States,  which  were,  how- 
ter^  where  he  remained  under  surveillance,  ever,  refused  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
having  an  Engli^  colonel  for  a  compau-  powers. — His  son,  Charles  Bonaparte,  was 
ion.  Some  time  afler,  the  question  was  finally  permitted  to  go  to  the  U.  States,  and 
moved  in  pariiament  wliether  Lucien  Bo-  hved  there  for  some  time  >viili  his  uncle 
napaito,  as  he  had  actually  believed  that  Joseph  (q.  v.),  whose  eldest  daughter  he 
he  had  obtained  English  passports,  was  to  married.  He  published,  whilst  in  the  U. 
be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Af-  States,  his  splendid  work  on  American  Or- 
ter  protracted  debates,  he  was  declared  a  nithology,  and  was  elected  member  of  the 
prisoner  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  he  philosophical  society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
nad  not  renounced  the  dignity  of  French  that  of  natural  histonr.  He  has  since  re- 
teoator ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  his  turned  to  Europe.  His  tide  is  prince  of 
traatmenL  Napoleon's  downfall,  in  1814,  Musignttno, — Distinguished  as  were  Lu- 
leetored  him  to  liberty,  and  he  returned  to  cien's  talents  as  an  orator,  his  poetical 
Bome.  While  in  London,  he  published  powers  were  far  less  splendid.  In  1819, 
hii  epic  poem,  Chademagne,  ou  r^gliae  ne  published  at  Rome  a  second  heroic  po- 
rfffiprVf  (in  24  cantoe^  dedicated  to  the  em,  in  12  cantos — La  Cumtide^oula  Cone 
pope).  Napoleon's  opinion  of  this  poem  sawj^e — in  which  he  celebrates  the  expul- 
mqr  be  found  in  Las  Cases'  MhnoriaL  non  of  the  Saracens  fix>m  Corsica  (an- 
Wben  Napoleon  had  regained  possession  ciently  Cymos).  By  the  ordinance  of 
of  the  French  throne,  afler  his  return  from  March  21, 1816,  Lucien  was  excluded  from 
Elbe,  Lucien,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  French 
pope,  proceeded  to  meet  die  emperor,  in  academy.  Tlie  Mimoires  nor  la  Vie  pri- 
oijer  to  obtain  an  order  that  Murat,  who  vf e,  politi^  et  litthuire  de  Lucien  Bona- 
than  oecupied  Rome,  should  evacuate  the  parte^*Prmce  de  Canino,  tidigis  sur  aa 
Slates  of  the  Church  (with  tlie  exception  Correspondance  et  sur  des  Pieces  auihen- 
of  a  military  road  through  the  Mane  of  tiques  et  irUdiUs  (London,  1818,  and  Paris, 
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1819, 2  vols.),  of  which  Alfonse  de  Beau-  dikiDguished  men  in  various  branches  of 
champ  is  mentioned  by  some  as  the  au-  science.     On  his  return  home,  he  took 
thor,  was  first  printed  in  London,  in  1815,  cfaareo  of  the  college,  and  commenced 
but  immediately  suppressed.    It  was  pub-  that  long  career  of  usefulness,  which  eo- 
lished,  for  the  second  time  in  London,  by  titles  liim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
Colbum,  in  1819,  and,  on  the  whole,  con-  greatest  benefactors  of  Virginia.  Through- 
tains  valuable  contributions  to  tiie  history  out  the  whole  revolutionary  war,  he  was 
of  the  day.    Lucien  has  made  important  unceasing  in  his  exertions  to  sustain  the 
excavations  on  his  estate  near  Montalto,  college ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  period 
in  the  ancient   Etruria  (see  the   article  during  tlie  struggle,  that  its  exercises  were 
Etruria)y  and  has  published  an  account  of  intermitted,  viz.  3ie  autumn  preceding  and 
the  collection  of  antiquities  obtained,  un-  the  winter  and    sprine   succeeding  the 
dor  the  title  Museum  Etrusque  de  Lucien  siege  of  Yorktown.    Until  1784,  he  was 
Bonaparte,  fouUUs  de  1828—1829  (with  not  only  president,  but  professor  of  mathe- 
40  plates  of  the  inscriptions),  and  has  also  matics  and  natural  philosophy.     In  that 
begun  a  splendid  work,  in  folio,  which  will  year,  he  gave  up  the  mathematical  de- 
contain  a  hundred  colored  plates,  repre-  partment,  and  became  professor  of  natural 
senting  the  paintings  on  tlie  excavated  and  moral  pliilosophy,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
Etniscau  vases,  &c.    The  latter  appears  ture  and  nations,  &C.,  and  continued  in 
in  monthly  numbers,  of  five  plates  each,  this  office  until  the  period  of  his  death, 
sold  by  Piatti  in  Florence.    According  to  In  1788,  he  was  chosen  bii^op  of  the 
the  latest  accounts,  his  family  had  arrived  Protestant  Episcopal  clvurch,  and  in  the 
in  England,  where  he  was  expected  soon  following  year  again  went  to  Endand 
to  follow  them.  for  the  purpose  of  consecration.    Whilst 
Madison,  James ;  a  bishop  of  the  Prot-  there,  he  fonned  an  extensive  acquaint- 
estant  Episcopal  church  iu  Virgini/t,  was  ance  amongst  the  most  distinguished  Ute- 
bom  August  27, 1749,  near  Port  Republic,  rati,  witli  many  of  whom  he  kept  up  an 
in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  Virginia,  uninterrupted  correspondence  during  the 
Ilis  father  was  for  a  long  time  clenc  of  subsequent  part  of  his  life.    At  theend  of 
the  extensive  district  known  as  West  Au-  eight  montlis,  he  returned  to  the  U.  States, 
gusto,    of  which    Rockingham    county  Various  universities  and  literary  societies 
formed  a  port.    At  an  early  age,  the  son  subsequently  conferred  their  honors  on 
was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Mar>']and,  him.    Under  the  care  of  bishop  Madison, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  the  college  of  William  and  Mar>'  advanced 
received  instruction  in  tiic  classics.    He  steadily  in  reputation,  and   became  the 
then  entered  the  college  of  William  and  cdma  mater  of  many  eminent  men.    He 
Mary,  whore  he  was  matriculated  in  1768,  was  indefatigable    in    his  lectures,  and, 
and  from  which  he  obtained  several  lion-  when  in  good  hcaltli,  is  known  to  have 
orablc    testimonials    of  his    [)roficiency,  been  engaged  iu  the  lecture-room  fitwn 
One  was  the  gold  medal  assigned  by  lord  four  to  six  hours  every  day  througliout 
Botetourt  for  the  encouragement  ot  das-  each  week.     He  first  introduced  a  couise 
sical   learning,  which   was    awarded    to  of  systematic  lectures  on  pohtical  econo- 
him  in  1772.    He  studied  law  under  Mr.  ray  into  the  college.     In  the  department 
Wythe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  but  of  natural  philosophy,  he  excelled ;  his 
he  never  relished  the  profession,  so  that,  enthusiasm    tliere    throwing   a    peculiar 
after  one  successful  eftort  in  an  admiralty  .  chann  over  his  lectures.    As  a  bishop, 
case,  he  abandoned  it,  and  devoted  him-  also,  he  was  ardent  in  the  performance  of 
self  to  the   church.      In   1773,  he  was  his  duties,  and  his  sermons  caused  him  to 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Wil-  be  ranked  among  the  first  pulpit  oraton 
ham  and  iMary's  college,  and,  in   1777,  of  tliis  countr>'.    This  excellent  man  died 
was  made  president  of  that  institution,  March  6, 1812,  in  his  63d  year,  after  a  pain- 
being  then   but  28  years  of  age.    The  ful  ilbess  of  many  months.    His  remaiza 
statutes  of  the  college  required  that  the  were  deposited,  by  vote  of  the  faculty  of 
president  should  be  30,  but  the  rule  was  William  and  Mary^s  college,  in  the  cbapel 
suspended  in  his  favor.    In  the  same  year,  hall,  and  a  marble  monument  was  erected 
he  visited  England,  in  order  to  quahfy  over  them.    In  person,  bishop  Madison 
himself  still  more  for  tlie  duties  of  his  was  tall  and  slender,  of  a  delicate  consti- 
station.    He  continued  abroad,  principally  tution  ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  temper- 
in  London,  until  tlie  latter  part  of  1778,  ate  and  abstemious    habits    could  have 
and  durinff  his  absence  enjoyed  tlie  ad-  prolonged  his  hfe  to  threescore  years.    In 
vantage  of  the  aid  and  instruction  of  Ca-  disposition,  he  was  mild  and  benevolent; 
vallo  in  natural  pVukwophy)  and  of  other  and   few   men   have   equally   deserv^ 
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eBteem  for  virtues  social,  domestic  and  is  held  once  in  four  years,  and  has  power 
personal.  His  numners  were  simple,  but  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
courteous  and  winning.  He  was  a  de-  churches,  with  certain  limitations.  Each 
voted  friend  to  our  revolution  and  to  lib-  society  is  divided  into  classes  of  about  13 
eral  principles  of  government.  Theculo-  pci^ons,  under  a  leader,  whose  duty  it  is 
gium  which  bishop  Madison  pronounced  to  see  each  person  in  his  class  at  least 
upon  general  Washington  is  one  of  the  once  a  week,  to  exhort,  reprove,  advise 
finest  discourses  called  forth  by  the  death  them.  The  band  societies  are  composed 
of  that  illustrious  man.  of  three  or  four  true  believers,  who  Tiave 
MiTHODisT  Episcopal  Church  iif  confidence  in  each  other,  and  must  be  all 
THE  U.  States.  The  first  Mediodist  men  or  all  women,  all  married  or  all  un- 
socicty  in  the  U.  States  was  formed  in  married.  They  meet  at  least  once  a  week. 
New  York,  in  1766,  by  some  Methodist  to  engage  in  religious  exercises,  and  ad- 
emigrants  from  Ireland.  Their  numbers  vise  and  exhort  each  other.  The  whole 
increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  1768,  they  numlier  of  members  (in  1831)  is  513,114 ; 
erected  a  meeting-house.  Several  preach-  preachers,  2010 :  the  whole  number  of 
ers  were  soon  afler  sent  out  from  Eng-  hearers  who  attend  Methodist  preaching  in 
land,  and  the  first  conference  was  held  at  the  U.  States  is  about  1,000,000.  TheMeth- 
Philadelphia,  in  1773,  under  the  superin-  oilists  in  this  country  are  Wesleyans.  A 
tendence  of  Thomas  Rankin,  who  had  Metho<list  theological  seminaiy  has  been 
been  appointed,  by  Wesley,  to  the  general  opened  at  Middletown  (Ct.),  during  the 
overslglit  of  the  societies  in  this  country,  present  year.  (See  the  Doctrines  andDis- 
During  the  war,  all  the  English  preachers,  cipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chwrd^ 
except  Mr.  Asbury,  returned  home.  At  and  the  Yearly  Minults  of  the  •Annual 
the  close  of  the  revolution  (1784),  the  Conferences.) 

societies  having  been  hitherto  dependent  Mica,  the  name  of  a  very  fiimiliar 
on  other  churehes  for  the  administration  species  in  mineralogy,  oflen  improperly 
of  the  ordinances,  as  tlieir  teachers  were  called  isinglasSj  is  possessed  of  the  follow- 
merely  lay  preachers,  Wesley  sent  out  ing  properties :  primitive  form,  an  oblique 
doctor  Coke  with  directions  to  consecrate  rhombic  prism  of  60  and  120°;  its  ordina- 
Mr.  Asbury  superintendent  or  bishop  of  ry  forms  are  a  regular  six-sided  prism, 
the  American  church,  which  was  done  at  so  short  as  to  be  called  a  six-sided  table ; 
a  conference  held  in  Baltimore,  in  1784 :  a  six-sided  table  in  which  the  termi- 
twelve  of  the  preachers  were,  at  the  same  nal  edges  are  truncated,  and  an  oblique 
time,  ordained  elders.  The  form  of  gov-  six-sided  pyramid,  with  alternate  broader 
enunent  is  Episcopal ;  the  title,  the  Meth-  and  narrower  lateral  planes ;  cleavage 
odist  Episcopal  church.  Three  orders  highly  perfect;  lustre  pearly,  oflen  in- 
of  ministers  are  recognised— deacons,  el-  dining  to  metalUc ;  color  various  shades 
den  and  bishops.  **  Any  person  who  of  gray,  g^merally  [mssing  into  ffreen, 
thinke  himself  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  brown,  and  black,  also  into  white  ana  red ; 
to  preach  the  gospel,  on  application  to  his  streak  white  gray  ;  transparent  or  trans- 
preacher,  is  licensed,  if  judged  fit,  to  ex-  lucent  It  is  less  transparent  in  the  direc- 
nort ;  after  exercising  his  talents  as  an  ex-  tion  of  the  axis  than  perpendicular  to  it, 
horter  for  sufficient  length  of  time,  he  is  and  presents  difierei^t  colors  in  these  di- 
fioeneed  as  a  local  preacher  by  the  local  rections,  for  instance,  oil-green  in  the  first, 
pfeachers*  conference,  and  may  be  ad-  and  liver-brown  in  all  the  others ;  sectile ; 
mltted  as  a  travelling  preacher  by  the  thin  laminae  are  elastic;  hardness  rather 
annual  conference.  After  travelling  two  below  tliat  of  calcareous  spar ;  the  acute 
,  he  is  ordainexl  a  deacon,  and  in  two  edges  of  the  lamina?,  however,  will  some- 
more  becomes  an  elder.'*  The  local  times  scratch  glass ;  specific  gravity  2.949. 
hers  above-mentioned  are  persons  Mica  is  not  common  in  well  defined  crys- 
»ed  with  some  secular  business,  who  tals,  but  more  often  occurs  massive,  hav- 
preach  on  Sundays.  The  aimual  con-  ing  a  columnar  or  granular  composition, 
nrencee  are  meetings  composed  of  all  tlie  tlie  faces  of  composition  being  irregularly 
tniTellifig  preachers,  in  full  connexion,  or  streaked  and  rough.  Much  diversity  ex- 
who  are  to  be  received  into  full  connex-  ists  among  the  analyses  which  have  been 
ion.  There  are  at  present  nineteen.  The  made  of  mica,  from  various  localities,  by 
general  conference  is  composed  of  repre-  difiTerent  chemists,  as  will  be  seen  from 
notatives  from  the  annual  conferences,  and  the  annexed  table. 
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Ingredients. 

iHeafrom 
Zimaoald. 

From  Siberia. 

From 
8t.  Gothard. 

From 
Kimito. 

AliimiTiA  .................. 

20.00 

47.00 

15.50 

0.00 

1.75 

0.00 

0.00 

14.50 

0.00 

34.25 

48. 
4^ 
0.00 

atrace 
0.50 
0.00 
8.75 
0.00 

22.00 

40.25 

8.75 

laoo 

2.00 
0.00 
1.75 
7.25 
3^24 

0.00 
19.50 

26.50 
25.40 
25.25 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

Peaekia: 

36Jt<0 

a;iAy      

46.36 

OtiHa  €if  iron 

4.53 

V/VUiAv   .'A     M^\r*M     ...........•••■ 

0.00 

0.00 

IWnomftRin     ................. 

atrace 

T<imA  .................... 

0.00 

Pntflsh 

9.22 

Fluoric  acid  and  water  .....* 

1.81 

Klsprcth. 

Klaprclk. 

Pesekier. 

Rom, 

Before   the  blow-pipe,  several  varieties 
first  lose  their  transparency,  and  then  melt 
into  a  scoria,  white  or  colored,  or  even 
black ;  others  are  infusible ;  and  they  show, 
in  genera],  as  much  difference  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  their  composition.    Mica  forms 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  various 
rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate  and 
porphyry.    It  sometimes  occurs  in  masses 
of  considerable  dimensions,    containing 
imbedded  crystals  of  garnet,  tourmaline 
and  topaz.    Remarkable  varieties  of  mica 
are  found  in  Siberia,   particularly  at  a 
place  called  Witim,  where  it  exists  in 
plates  one  or  two  feet  broad,  and  which 
are  perfectly  cleavable,  and  nearly  or  quite 
transparent,  in  thm  laminae.     At  Zinn- 
wald,  in  Bohemia,  it  is  found  in  very  per- 
fect crystals,  possessing  two  axes  of  double 
refraction.    It  also  occurs  in  the  Horlberg 
in  Bavaria,  in  Moravia,  in  Switzerland,  at 
Mount  St  Gothard,  and  at  Mount  Vesu- 
vius.   At  the  last  mentioned  locality  it  is 
found  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  the  ejected 
specimens  of  lava,  in  crystals  with  one 
axis  of  double  refraction,  and  oflen  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  transparency.      In 
the  U.  States,  handsome  varieties  of  mica 
have  been  discovered  in  numerous  locali- 
ties, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
distinct    prismatic    ciystals  of  Acworth, 
New  Hampshire,  implanted  on  feldspar, 
and  shooting  into  quartz ;  the  dark-green 
distinctly   cleavable    variety,    forming   a 
large  vein  at  Monroe,  New  York ;  the 
rose-red  rhomboidal  crystals  of  Goshen, 
Mass. ;  and  the  emerald-green  variety,  in 
scales,  from  Brunswick,  Maine.    As  a  va- 
riety of  mica,    UpidolUe  requires  to  be 
mentioned.    It  has  been  treated  by  some 


authors  as  a  distinct  species,  but  without 
any  sufficient  reasons.  It  occurs  in 
granular  compositions,  of  a  peach-blossom 
red  color,  sometimes  passing  into  several 
pale  shades  of  green.  Its  chemical  con- 
stituents are,  according  to  Wenz, 

Alumine 33.61 

Silex 49.06 

Oxide  Manganese 1.40 

Magnesia .41 

Lithia a60 

Potash 4.18 

Fluoric  acid 345 

Water 4.18 

and  a  trace  of  iron.  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
upon  charcoal,  it  intumesces,  and  fuses 
veiT  easily  into  a  transparent  globule.  It 
is  found  near  Rozena  in  Moravia,  and  at 
Uto  in  Sweden,  in  primitive  rocks.  In 
the  U.  States,  it  occurs  in  Maine,  at  Paris, 
in  large  pieces  of  unusually  fine  colors, 
and  frequently  embracing  crystals  of  red, 
green  and  blue  tourmaline.  It  is  cut  into 
snuff-boxes  and  various  ornaments.  Per- 
fectly cleavable  varieties  of  brown  and 
gray  mica  are  used  in  Siberia,  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  instead  of  window  glass.  It  is 
particularly  employed  in  the  construction 
of  lanterns,  and  where  glass  would  be 
liable  to  crack  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature ;  also  on  board  ships  of  war, 
where  its  elasticity  enables  it  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  artiller}',  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  shatter  ordinary  window  glass. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  various  optical 
purposes,  and  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  artificial  avanturine. 
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